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PREFACE. 


The  preparation  of  this  work  was  undertaken  with  three  chief  considerations  in 
mind.  i.  The  presentation  of  the  essential  facts  of  human  anatomy,  regarded  in  its 
broadest  sense,  by  a  descriptive  text  which,  while  concise,  should  be  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive  to  include  ali  that  is  necessary  for  a  thorough  understanding  not  only  of 
the  gross  appearances  and  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human  body.  but  also 
of  their  structure  and  development.  2.  Adequate  emphasis  and  explanation  of  the 
many  and  varied  relations  of  anatomical  details  to  the  conditions  claiming  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  physician  and  surgeon.  3.  The  elucidation  of  such  text  by  illustrations 
that  should  portray  actual  dissections  and  preparations  with  fidelity  and  realism. 

To  the  first  of  these  ends  the  co-operation  of  several  American  teachers  of 
anatomy  was  enlisted,  whose  contributions  have  been  welded  into  a  homogeneous 
whole. 

Dr.  Thomas  Dwight  has  written  the  description  of  the  skeleton,  including  the 
joints,  and  that  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  system  and  of  the  accessory  organs  of 
nutrition. 

Dr.  Carl  A.  Hamann  has  contributed  the  account  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
sympathetic  nerves. 

Dr.  J.  Playfair  McMurrich  has  supplied  the  systematic  description  of  the  mus- 
cular  and  of  the  blood-  and  lymph-vascular  system. 

Dr.  George  A.  Piersol  has  written  the  introductory,  histological  and  embryolog- 
ical  paragraphs  throughout  the  work  and  contributed  the  description  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  including  the  deep  relations  of  the  cranial  nerves,  of  the  organs  of 
special  sense,  of  the  carotid,  coccygeal  and  aortic  bodies,  and  of  the  uro-genital  system. 

The  second  desideratum — adequate  consideration  of  the  practical  applications 
of  anatomy — has  been  ensured  by  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  J.  William  White, 
whose  ripe  experience,  both  as  a  surgeon  and  as  a  teacher  of  surgery,  has  enabled 
him  to  point  out  with  unusual  force  the  relations  of  anatomy  to  the  requirements  of 
the  practitioner,  and  to  associate  for  the  benefit  of  the  študent  anatomical  facts  with 
those  conditions,  resulting  from  injury  or  disease,  that  these  facts  elucidate. 

While  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  the  field  of  operative  surgery,  brief 
descriptions  of  operative  methods  have  been  given  when  they  have  seemed  necessary 
to  complete  the  study  of  an  anatomical  region  or  of  an  important  organ.  Occasion- 
ally  a  relatively  rare  operation  has  been  included  because  of  the  exceptional  practical 
importance  of  the  subject  from  an  anatomical  standpoint. 

The  writer  of  the  Practical  Considerations  has  aimed  at  presenting,  in  connection 

with  each  organ  or  system,  enough  facts  illustrative  of  the  dependence  of  the  diag- 

nostician  and  practitioner  upon  anatomical  knowledge  to  awaken  interest  and  to  com- 

bat  the  tendency  to  regard  anatomy  as  something  to  be  memorized  during  študent 

days  and  forgotten  when  examinations  are  ovcr.     Even  when  such  facts  do  not  seem 

at  a  first  glance  to  come  within  the  scope  of  a  text-book  of  anatomy,  it  will  be  found 

that  a  careful  comparison  of  this  text  with  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  book  will 

show  a  real  and  practical  relation  between  them — a  relation  which,  once  established 
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in  the  minds  of  the  študent  and  the  physician,  will  make  it  easier  for  the  former  to 
leam  his  anatomy  and  for  the  latter  to  remember  and  apply  it. 

Dr.  White  desires  to  acknowledge  fully  his  obligations  to  the  existing  treatises 
on  applied  anatomy  and  to  the  various  text-books  and  encyclopedias  on  surgery  and 
medicine  from  which  many  valuable  suggestions  were  gathered.  To  Drs.  Gwilym 
G.  Daviš  and  T.  Turner  Thomas,  his  thanks  are  due  for  a  careful  search  for  possible 
errors,  for  friendiy  criticism,  and  for  help  in  the  selection  of  illustrations. 

The  illustrations  for  the  anatomy — a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  in  a  work 
of  this  character — have  received  most  conscientious  attention.  The  determination  to 
produce  a  series  of  original  drawings  that  šhould  faithfully  record  the  dissections  and 
preparations  as  they  actually  appear,  and  not  as  diagrammatic  figures,  has  involved 
an  expenditure  of  tirne  and  painstaking  effort  that  only  those  having  experience  with 
similar  tasks  can  appreciate.  When  it  is  stated  that  considerably  more  than  t\i'o 
thousand  original  drawings  have  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  figures  illus- 
trating  the  work,  some  conception  will  be  had  of  the  magnitude  of  this  feature. 

In  the  completion  of  this  labor  the  editor  has  been  most  fortunate  in  having 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  John  C.  Heisler,  to  whose  skill  and  tireless  enthusiasm  he  is 
indebted  for  the  admirable  dissections  from  which  most  of  the  illustrations  of  the 
muscles,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  perineum  and  ing^inal  region  were  drawn,  as  well  as 
for  many  suggestions  for  and  revision  of  the  drawings  themselves.  Professor  Gwilym 
G.  Daviš  has  also  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  supplying  the  dissections  for  the 
drawings  relating  to  the  Practical  Considerations,  as  vvell  as  in  supervising  that 
portion  of  the  artist's  work. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  dissections  and  preparations  made  especially  for  the 
illustrations,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  rich  coUections  in  the  museums  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy,  which  were  kindly  placed  at  the 
editor*  s  service. 

Records  of  the  dissections,  in  many  cases  life  size,  were  made  in  water  colors 
chiefly  by  Mr.  Hermanu  Faber,  whose  renditions  combine  faithful  drawing  with 
artistic  feeling  to  a  degree  unusual  in  such  subjects.  The  records  not  made  by  the 
last-named  artist  are  from  the  brush  of  Mr.  Ludwig  E.  Faber.  The  translations 
of  the  colored  records  into  black  and  white,  from  which  the  final  blocks  have  been 
made,  as  well  as  the  original  drawings  of  the  bones  and  of  the  organs,  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Envin  F.  Faber.  To  the  conscientious  and  tireless  efforts  of  this  artist 
are  due  the  technical  beauty  that  distinguish  these  illustrations.  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton 
drew  the  joints,  as  well  as  some  figures  relating  to  the  gastro-pulmonary  system,  from 
dissections  and  sections  supplied  by  Professor  Dwight. 

The  numerous  illustrations  representing  the  histological  and  embryological  de- 
tails  throughout  the  work,  and  in  addition  the  sections  of  the  brain-stem  under  low 
magnification,  are  by  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt.  In  ali  cases  sketches  with  the  camera 
lucida  or  projection  lantern  or  photographs  have  been  the  basis  of  these  drawings, 
the  details  being  faithfully  reproduced  by  close  attention  to  the  original  specimens 
under  the  microscope. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusually  generous  allotment  of  drawings  from  original 
dissections  and  preparations,  advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  a  number  of  illus- 
trations which  have  appeared  in  spccial  monographs  or  in  foreign  joumals  or  works. 
With  very  few  exceptions  such  borrowed  illustrations  have  been  redrawn  and  modi- 
fied  to  meet  the  present  requirements,  due  ackno\vledgment  in  ali  cases  being  given. 
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The  editor  gratefully  ackno\vledges  the  many  kindnesses  5hown  by  a  number  of 
his  associates.  Dr.  William  G.  Spiller  generously  placed  at  his  disposal  a  large 
coUection  of  microscopical  preparations  of  the  central  nervous  system,  from  which 
drawings  of  selected  sections  were  made.  To  Dr.  George  Fetterolf  the  editor  is 
indebted  for  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  for  and  seeing  through  the  press  the 
section  on  the  peripheral  nervous  system.  The  coilaboration  of  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Shumway  very  materially  facilitated  the  preparation  of  the  description  of  the  eye, 
which  received  only  the  editor' s  revision.  Likewise,  Dr.  Ralph  Butler,  by  placing 
in  the  editor' s  hands  a  painstaking  review  of  the  more  recent  literature  on  the  ear 
and  preliminary  account  of  that  organ,  greatly  lightened  the  labor  of  writing  the  text. 
Further,  Dr.  Butler  supplied  the  microscopical  preparations  from  which  several  of 
the  drawings  were  made.  In  addition  to  assuming  the  preparation  of  the  index — a  no 
insignificant  undertaking  in  a  work  of  this  character — Dr.  Ewing  Taylor  gave  valu- 
able assistance  in  the  final  revision  of  the  first  hundred  pages  of  the  book.  The 
editor  is  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  H.  F.  Addison  for  repeated  favors  in  preparing  special 
microscopical  specimens.  Dr.  T.  Turner  Thomas  kindly  assisted  in  locating  cross- 
references.  This  opportunity  is  taken  to  express  full  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the 
various  authors  and  publishers,  who  so  kindly  have  given  permission  to  use  illus- 
trations  which  have  appeared  elsewhere. 

Very  eamest  consideration  of  the  question  of  nomenclature  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  retention,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  terms  in  use  by  English-speaking 
anatomists  and  surgeons  would  best  contribute  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  While 
these  names,  therefore,  have  been  retained  as  the  primary  terminology,  those 
adopted  by  the  Rasle  Congress  have  been  included,  the  ENA  synonyms  appear- 
ing  in  the  special  type  reserved  for  that  purpose.  The  constant  aim  of  the  editor 
has  been  to  use  the  simplest  anatomical  terminology  and  preference  has  always 
been  g^ven  to  the  anglicized  names,  rather  than  to  the  more  formal  designations. 
Although  in  many  cases  the  modifications  suggested  by  the  new  terminology  have 
been  followed  with  advantage,  consistent  use  of  the  Basle  nomenclature  seems  less  in 
accord  with  the  conceded  directness  of  English  scientific  literature  than  the  enthusi- 
astic  advocates  of  such  adoption  have  demonstrated. 

The  editor  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  generous  support  given  him 
by  the  publishers  and  of  the  unstinted  facilities  placed  by  them  at  his  disposal 
throughout  the  preparation  of  the  work. 

Universitv  of  Pennsvlvania, 
September,  1907. 
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HUMAN  AN  ATOM  Y. 


Anatomv  is  that  subdivision  of  morphology — the  science  of  form  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  function  or  physiology — which  pertains  to  the  form  and  the  structure  of 
organized  beings,  vegetal  or  animal.  Phytotomy  and  Zootomy,  the  technical  names 
for  vegetal  and  animal  anatom y  respectively,  both  imply  etymologically  the  dissocia- 
tion,  or  the  cutting  apart,  necessary  for  the  investigation  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  study  of  organized  bodies  may  be  approached,  evidently,  from  several  stand- 
points.  When  the  details  of  the  structure  of  their  various  tissues  and  organs  par- 
ticularly  is  investigated,  such  study  constitutes  General  Anatomy  or  Histology^  fre- 
quently  also  called  Microscopical  Anatomy,  from  the  fact  that  the  magnifying  lens  is 
used  to  assist  in  these  examinations.  The  advantages  of  comparing  the  organization 
of  various  animals,  representing  widely  different  types  as  well  as  those  closely  related, 
are  so  manifest  in  arriving  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  importance  and  significance  of 
structural  details,  that  Comparative  Anatomy  constitutes  a  department  of  biological 
science  of  far-reaching  interest,  not  merely  for  the  morphologist,  but  likewise  for 
the  študent  of  human  anatomy,  since  we  are  indebted  to  comparative  anatomy  for 
an  intelligent  conception  of  many  details  encountered  in  the  human  body.  Devel- 
opmental  Atiaiomy^  or  Embryology,  also  has  been  of  great  service  in  advancing  our 
understanding  of  numerous  problems  connected  with  the  adult  organism  by  tracing 
the  connection  between  the  complex  relations  of  the  completed  structures  and  their 
primitive  condition,  as  shown  by  the  sequence  of  the  phases  of  development.  These 
three  departments  of  anatomical  studv — ^general,  comparative,  and  developmental 
anatomy — represent  the  broader  aspects  of  anatomical  study  in  which  the  features 
of  the  human  body  are  only  incidents  in  the  more  extended  contemplation  of 
organized  beings. 

The  exceptional  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  body  of  man  has 
directed  to  human  anatomy,  or  anthropotomy ^  so  much  attention  from  various  points 
of  view  that  certain  subdivisions  of  the  subject  are  conveniently  recognized  ;  thus, 
the  systematic  account  of  the  human  body  is  termed  Descriptive  Anatdmy,  while 
when  the  mutual  relations  and  peculiarities  of  situation  of  the  organs  located  in  par- 
ticular  parts  of  the  body  especially  claim  attention,  such  study  is  spoken  of  as  Topo- 
graphical  or  Regional  Anatomy.  Consideration  of  the  important  group  of  anatomi- 
cal facts  directly  applicable  to  the  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  of  disease  constitutes 
Applied  Anatomy, 

General  Plan  of  Construction. — Vertebrate  animals,  of  which  man  rep- 
resents  the  most  conspicuous  development  of  the  highest  class, — lishes,  amphibians, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  being  the  recognized  subdivisions  of  the  vertebrata, — 
possess  certain  characteristics  in  common  which  suffice  to  distinguish  the  numerous 
and  varied  members  of  the  extended  group. 

The  ijndamental  anatomical  feature  of  these  animals  is  the  possession  of  an 
axial  coluniJi^  or  spine,  which  extends  from  the  anterior  or  cephalic  to  the  poste- 
rior  or  caudal  pole  and  establishes  an  axis  around  which  the  various  parts  of  the 
elongated  body  are  grouped  with  more  or  less  symmetry.  While  this  body-axis  is 
usuallv  marked  by  a  series  of  well-defined  osseous  segments  constituting  the  ver- 
tebral  column  of  the  higher  animals,  among  certain  of  the  lower  fishes,  as  the  sharks 
or  sturgeons,  the  axial  rod  is  represented  by  cartilaginous  pieces  alone  ;  in  fact,  the 
tendency  towards  the  production  of  a  body-axis  is  so  pronounced  that  the  formation 
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of  a  primitive  axi3,  the  notochord,  takes  plače  among  the  early  formative  processes  of 
the  einbryo. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  longitudinal  axis,  vertebrate  animals  exhibit  a 
transverse  cleavage  into  somatic  or  body-segments.  While  such  segmentation  is  rep- 
resented  in  the  maturer  conditions  by  the  series  of  vertebr^e  and  the  associated  ribs, 
the  tendency  to  this  division  of  the  body  is  most  marked  in  the  early  embryo,  in 
which  the  formation  of  body-segTiients,  the  somiUs,  takes  place  as  one  o(  the  priniary 
developmental  processes.  Although  these  primary  segments  do  not  directly  corre- 
spond  to  the  permanent  vertebrs,  they  are  actively  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
the  latter  as  well  as  the  segmental  masscs  of  the  earliest  muscular  tissue.  In  man 
not  only  the  skeleton,  but  likewise  the  muscular,  vascular,  and  nervous  system5  are 
affected  by  this  segmentation,  the  effects  of  which,  however  are  most  evident  in  the 
structure  of  the  walls  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  body-cavity, 

Disregarding  the  many  variations  in  the  details  of  arrangement  brought  about 
by  specialization  and  adaptation,  the  body  of  every  vertebrate  animal  exhibits  a 
fundamental  plan  of  construction  in  which  HUUerat  symmeiry  is  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture.     Viewed  in  a  transverse  section  passing  through  the  trunk,  the  animal  body 
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Diasnmnialic  plan  of  vertebrate  body  in  tiantvene  »Klion.    {Moiififdftom  ffaderjhtim.) 

may  be  regarded  as  composed  primarily  of  the  axis,  formed  by  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrče,  and  two  tubular  cavities  of  very  unequal  size  enclosed  by  the  tissues  con- 
stitutingthe  body-walIs  and  invested  externally  by  the  integument  (Fig.  l). 

The  smaller  of  these,  the  neiiral  tube,  is  sitiialed  dorsal!y,  and  is  formed  by  the 
series  of  the  vertebra!  arches  and  associated  ligaments  ;  it  surrounds  and  protects 
the  grcat  cerebro-spinal  axis  composed  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  specialized  ccphahc 
extremity,  the  brain.  The  larger  space,  the  visceral  tube  corresponding  to  the  body- 
cavity,  or  calom,  lies  on  tlie  ventrul  side  of  the  axis  and  conlains  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera,  including  the  more  or  less  convoluted  digestive-tul>e  with  its 
accessory  glandular  organs,  the  liver  and  the  pancrtMs,  and  the  appended  respiratory 
tract,  together  with  the  gcnito-nrinary  orjjans  and  the  vascular  and  lymphatic  appa- 

The  digestivc-tube,  which  b<.gins  anteri<jrly  at  the  oral  orifice  and  opcns 
posteriorly  by  the  anns,  is  extended  by  two  ventral  evaginallons  giving  rise  to  the 
respiratory  tract  and  the  liver,  a  dorsal  glandular  outgrovvth  representing  the  pan- 
creas.  The  sexiial  and  urniarv  glaiids  and  their  ducts  primarily  occupv  the  doreal 
wa]l  of  the  body  cavitv.  Tlie  vascular  svstem  conslsts  essentially  o(  the  ventrallj- 
placed  contracting  dilatation,  the  heart,  divided  into  a  venous  and  an  arterial  com- 
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partment,  and  the  great  arterial  trunk,  the  aorta,  the  major  part  of  which  occupies 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  space. 

The  elongated  typical  vertebrate  body  terminates  anteriorly  in  the  cephalic 
segment,  posteriorly  in  the  caudal  appendage  ;  between  these  two  poles  extends  the 
trunky  from  which  project  the  ventrally  directed  limbs,  when  these  appendages  exist. 
J  ust  as  the  axial  segments,  represented  by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  take  part, 
in  conjunction  with  the  neural  arches,  in  the  formation  of  the  neural  canal,  so  do  these 
segments  also  aid  in  form  ing  the  supporting  framework  of  the  ventral  body-cavity 
in  connection  with  the  series  of  ribs  and  the  sternum. 

Descriptive  Terms. — The  three  chief  planeš  of  the  vertebrate  body  are  the 
šagittal,  the  transverse,  and  the  frontal.  The  sagittal  plane,  when  central,  passes 
through  the  long  axis  of  the  body  vertically  and  bisects  the  ventral  or  anterior  and 
the  dorsal  or  posterior  surfaces.  The  transverse  plane  passes  through  the  body 
at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis  and  to  the  sagittal  plane.  Th^  frontal  plane  passes 
vertically  but  parallel  to  the  anterior  or  ventral  surface,  being  at  right  angles  to  both 
the  sagittal  and  transverse  planeš  (Fig.  2.) 

The  vertical  position  of  the  long  axis  in  the  human  body  is  unique,  since  man. 


Fig.  2. 
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of  ali  animals,  is  capable  of  habitually  maintaining  the  erect  posture  with  fuU  exten- 
sion  of  the  supporting  extremities.  The  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  actual 
position  of  the  chief  axis  of  man  and  the  horizontal  fore-and-aft  axis  of  vertebrates 
in  general  results  in  discrepancies  when  the  three  principal  planeš  of  the  human 
body  are  compared  with  those  of  other  animals.  Thus,  the  sagittal  plane  alone 
retains  the  relation,  as  being  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  support,  in  ali  verte- 
brates, although  in  man  its  greatest  expansion  is  vertical.  The  transverse  plane  in 
man  is  parallel  with  the  supporting  surface,  while  it  is,  obviously,  at  right  angles 
to  the  corresponding  plane  in  the  four-footed  vertebrate  ;  likewise,  the  frontal  plane 
in  man  is  vertical,  while  it  is  horizontal  in  other  animals. 

The  various  terms  employed  in  describing  the  actual  position  of  the  numerous 
parts  of  the  human  body  and  their  relations  to  surrounding  structures  have  been 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  erect  attitude  of  man  and  the  convenience  of  the  študent 
of  human  anatomy  ;  hence,  in  many  cases,  they  must  be  recognized  as  havlng  a 
limited  specific  and  technical  application  and  often  not  directly  applicable  to  other 
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vertebrates.  Superior  and  inferior^  upper  and  lower^  as  indicating  relations  towards 
or  away  from  the  head-end  of  the  body,  are,  probably,  too  convenient  and  useful  as 
expressing  the  peculiar  relations  in  man  to  be  readily  relinquished,  although  when 
directly  applied  to  animals  possessing  a  horizontal  body-axis  they  refer  entirely  to 
relations  with  the  plane  of  support,  the  additional  terms  cephalic  and  caudal  being: 
necessary  to  indicate  relations  with  the  head-  and  tail-pole.  Likewise,  **anterior'* 
and  *  *  posterior, ' '  as  referring  respectively  to  the  front  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
human  body,  are  more  logically  described  as  ventral  and  dorsal^  with  the  advantage 
that  these  terms  are  directly  applicable  to  ali  vertebrates.  *  *  Outer*  *  and  '  *  inner, '  *  as 
expressing  relations  with  the  sagittal  plane,  are  now  largely  replaced  by  the  more 
desirable  terms  lateral  and  mesial  respectively,  extemal  and  iniernal  being  reserved 
to  indicate  relations  of  depth.  Cephalic  and  caudal^  central  and  peripheral^  prox- 
imal  and  disial,  are  aH  terms  which  ha  ve  found  extensive  use  in  human  anatomy. 

Preaxial  and  postaxial,  in  addition  to  their  general  and  obvious  significance 
with  reference  to  axes  in  common,  have  acquired  a  specific  meaning  with  regard  to 
the  limbs,  the  appreciation  of  which  requires  consideration  of  the  primary  relations 
observed  in  the  embryo.  In  the  earliest  stage  the  limbs  appear  as  flattened  buds 
which  project  from  the  side  of  the  trunk  and  present  a  dorsal  and  ventral  surface  ; 
subsequently  the  limbs  become  folded  against  the  body,  the  free  ends  being  directed 
ventrally,  while  one  border  looks  headward,  the  other  tailward.  If  an  axis  corre- 
sponding  to  the  transverse  plane  of  the  body  be  drawn  through  the  length  of  the 
extremities,  each  limb  will  be  divided  into  two  regions,  one  of  which  lies  in  front  of 
the  axis,  and  is,  therefore,  preaxial,  the  other  behind,  or  postaxial.  On  reference  to 
Fig.  3  it  is  obvious  that  the  preaxial  border  or  surface  of  each  limb  is  primarily 
directed  towards  the  cephalic  or  head-end  of  the  animal,  and,  conversely,  that  the 
postaxial  faces  the  caudal  or  tail-end.  These  fundamental  relations  are  of  great  im- 
portance  in  comparing  the  skeleton  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  with  a  view 
of  determining  the  morphological  correspondence  of  the  several  component  bones, 
since  the  primary  relations  become  masked  in  consequence  of  the  secondary  dis- 
placements  which  the  limbs  undergo  during  their  development. 

The  terms  homologue  and  analogne  call  for  a  passing  notice,  since  an  exact 
understanding  of  their  significance  is  important.  Structures  or  parts  are  homologous 
when  they  possess  identical  morphological  values  founded  on  a  common  origin  ;  thus, 
the  arm  of  a  man,  the  front  leg  of  a  dog,  and  the  wing  of  a  bat  are  homologues,  because 
each  represents  the  fore-limb  of  a  vertebrate,  although  they  diflfer  in  individual  func- 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wing  of  a  bat  and  that  of  a  butterfly  are  analogous, 
since  they  are  structures  of  functional  similarity,  although  of  wide  morphological 
diversity.  Homologue,  therefore,  implies  structural  identity,  analogue  implies 
functional  similarity.  Parts  are  said  to  be  homotypes  when  they  are  serial  homo- 
logues ;  thus,  the  humerus  and  the  femur  are  homotypes,  being  corresponding 
structures  repeated  in  the  same  animal.  Where  parts  possess  both  morphological 
and  functional  identity,  as  the  wing  of  a  bird  and  of  a  bat,  they  are  analogous  as  well 
as  homologous. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  STRUCTURE. 

When  critically  examined,  the  various  organs  and  parts  going  to  make  up  the 
COmp]ex  economy  of  the  most  highly  specialized  vertebrate — and,  indeed,  the  same 
is  trueof  aH  animals  whose  organization  does  not  approach  the  extremelysiniple  uni- 
cellular  type— are  found  to  be  constituted  by  the  various  combinations  of  a  very 
small  number  of  elementary  tissues ;  these  latter  may  be  divided  into  four  funda- 
mental  groups  : 

Epithehal  tissues  ; 

Connective  tissues ; 

Muscular  tissues  ; 

Nervous  tissues. 

Of  these  the  nervous  tissues  are  most  specialized  in  their  distribution,  while  the 
connective  tissues  are  universally  present,  in  one  or  another  form  contributing  tO  the 
composition  of  every  organ  and  part  of  the  body.  The  tissues  of  the  circulatory 
3ystem,  including  the  wal!9  of  the  blood-vessels  and  lymph-channels  and  the  corpus- 
cular  elements  of  their  contained  fiuids,  the  blood  and  the  lymph,  represent  special- 
izations  of  the  connective  tissues  of  such  importance  that  they  are  oflen  conceded 
the  dignity  of  being  classed  as  independent  tissues  ;  consideration  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  tlie  vascular  tissues,  however,  shows  their  genetic  relations  to  be  so  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  great  connective-tissue  group  that  a  separation  from  the 
latter  seems  undesirable. 

Each  of  the  elemenlary  tissues  may  be  resolved  into  its  component  morphologi- 
cal  constituents,  the  cells  and  the  inlercellular  subslance^.     The  first  of  these  are  the 

A  Fig.  4. 


A,  unicellular  animal  iamaba)-.  ff.  embrvoul  «11.— Icuci>cylc. 

descendants  of  the  embryonal  elements  derived  from  the  division  or  segmentation  of 
the  parcnt  celi,  the  ovum,  and  are  highly  endowed  with  vital  activity  ;  the  intercellu- 
lar  substanccs,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  secondary  productions,  comparatively 
inert,  since  they  are  formed  through  the  more  or  less  direct  agency  of  the  cells.  The 
animal  celi  may  exist  in  either  the  embryonal.  inatured,  or  metamorphosed  condition. 
The  embrvonal  celi,  as  rcprescnted  by  the  early  gencrations  of  the  direct  off- 
spring  of  the  ovum,  or  by  the  lymphoid  cells  or  colorless  blood -corpuscies  of  the 
adult,  consists  of  a  small,  irrcgularly  round  or  oval  mass  of  finely  granular  gelati- 
nous  substance— ihc ^w/c/'Atim — in  »hich  a  smaller  and  often  indistinct  sphcrical 
body — the  niiclfiis~\\c^  embcdded.  In  the  emhr\onal  condition,  when  the  celi  is 
n-ithout  a  limiting  membrane,  and  composed  almost  entirely  o[  active  livinji;  maiter, 
the  outlines  are  frcquently  iindertioing  change,  these  variations  in  shape  being  known 
as  am<fboid  movnnetits,  from  their  similarity  to  the  changes  obscr\ed  in  the  outJine 
of  an  active  amteha,  the  reprcsentative  of  the  simplest  form  of  animal  life,  in  which 
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the  single  celi  constitutes  the  en  tire  organism,  and  as  such  is  capable  of  performing 
the  functions  essential  for  the  life-cycle  of  the  animal. 

As  the  embryonal  celi  advances  in  its  life-history,  the  conditions  to  which  it  is 
subjected  induce,  with  few  exceptions,  further  specializations,  since  in  ali  but  the 
lowest  forms  division  of  labor  is  associated  with  a  corresponding  differentiation  and 
adaptation  to  specific  function. 

Vital  manifestations  of  the  celi  indude  those  complex  physico-chemical 
phenomena  which  are  exhibited  during  the  life  of  the  cellular  constituents  of  the 
body  in  the  performance  of  the  functions  necessary  for  fulfilment  of  their  appointed 
life-work.     These  embrace  metabolism,  gTowth,  reproduction,  and  irritability. 

Metabolism,  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  living  matter,  is  that  process 
by  which  protoplasm  selects  from  the  heterogeneous  materials  of  food  those  partic- 
ular  substances  suitable  for  its  nutrition  and  converts  them  into  part  of  its  own  sub- 
stance. Metabolism  is  of  two  forms,— -constructi ve  and  destnictive.  Consiruciive 
metabolism^  or  anabolism,  is  the  process  by  which  the  celi  converts  the  simpler  com- 
pounds  into  organic  substances  of  great  chemical  complexity ;  destructive  metabolism^ 
or  katabolism^  on  the  contrary,  is  the  process  by  which  protoplasm  breaks  up  the 
complex  substances  resulting  from  constructive  metabolism  into  simpler  compounds* 
Vegetal  cells  possess  the  power  of  constructive  metabolism  in  a  conspicuous  degree, 
and  from  the  simpler  substances,  such  as  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  inorganic  salts, 
prepare  food-material  for  the  nutritive  and  katabolic  jirocesses  which  especially  dis- 
tinguish  the  animal  celi,  since  the  latter  is  dependent,  directly  or  indirecdy,  upon 
the  vegetal  celi  for  the  materials  for  its  nutrition. 

Grcv^h,  the  natural  sequel  of  the  nutritive  changes  effected  by  metabolism, 
may  be  unrestricted  and  equal  in  ali  directions,  resulting  in  the  uniform  expansion 
of  the  celi,  as  illustrated  in  the  growth  of  the  ovum  in  attaining  its  mature  condition. 
Such  unrestricted  increase,  however,  is  exceptional,  since  cells  are  usually  more  or 
less  intimately  related  to  other  structural  elements  by  which  their  increase  is  modi- 
fied  so  as  to  be  limited  to  certain  directions ;  such  limitation  and  influence  result  in 
unegual  groivth^  a  force  of  great  potency  in  bringing  about  the  differentiation  and 
specialization  of  cells,  and,  secondarily,  of  entire  parts  and  organs  of  the  body. 
Familiar  examples  of  the  result  of  unequal  growth  are  observed  in  the  columnar 
elements  of  epithelium,  the  fibres  of  muscular  tissue,  and  the  neurones  of  the  ner- 
vous  system. 

Reproduction  may  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  vital  manifestation  in  the 
vegetative  life-cycle  of  the  celi,  since  by  this  process  the  paren  t  element  surrenders 
its  individuality  and  continues  its  life  in  the  existence  of  its  offspring.  While  the 
details  of  the  process  by  which  new  cells  arise  from  pre-existing  cells  are  reserved  for 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  more  extended  discussion  of  the  celi  to  fo]]ow 
(see  page  9),  it  may  here  be  stated  that  reproduction  occurs  by  two  methods, — 
the  indirect  or  mitotic  and  the  direct  or  amitotic.  The  first  of  these,  involving  the 
complicated  cycle  of  nuclear  changes  collectively  known  as  mitosis  or  karyokinesis, 
is  the  usual  method;  the  second  and  simpler  process  of  direct  division,  or  amitosis, 
is  now  recognized  as  exceptional  and  frequently  associated  with  conditions  of  im- 
paired  vital  vigor. 

Irritability  is  that  property  of  living  matter  by  virtue  of  which  the  celi  ex- 
hibits  changes  in  its  form  and  intimate  constitution  in  response  to  extemal  impres- 
sions.  These  latter  may  originate  in  mechanical,  thermal,  electrical,  or  chemical 
stimuli  to  which  the  protoplasm  of  even  the  lowest  organisms  responds,  or  they  may 
be  produced  in  conscquence  of  the  obscure  and  subtle  changes  occurring  within  the 
protoplasm  of  neighboring  elements,  as  illustrated  by  the  reaction  of  the  neurones  in 
response  to  the  stimuli  transmitted  from  other  nervous  elements. 

THE  ANIMAL  CELL. 

Ever  since  the  estahlishment  of  the  Celi  Doclrine,  in  183S,  by  the  announcement 
of  the  resultsof  the  epoch-making  investiijations  of  Schleiden  and  Sch\vann  on  **The 
Accordance  of  Structure  and  Growth  of  Animals  and  Plants,"  the  critical  examination 
of  the  celi  has  been  a  subject  of  continuous  study.     Not\vithstanding  the  tireless  enthu- 
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stasm  vith  which  these  researches  have  been  pursued  by  tlie  most  cotnpetent  investi- 
gaiors  and  the  great  advance  in  our  accurate  knowledge  concerning  the  intricate 
problems  relating  to  the  inorphology  and  the  phy3iology  ol  the  celi,  much  pertaining 
to  the  details  of  the  structure  and  the  life  of  the  ce!l  stili  remains  uncertain,  and  must 
.  be  left  to  the  tuture  achievements  in  cytology.  The  account  here  given  of  the  mor- 
phology  of  the  celi  presents  only  those  fundamental  facts  which  at  the  present  tirne 
may  be  accepted  as  established  upon  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  most  tnistwoithy 
observers.  The  more  speculative  and  stili  unsettled  and  disputed  problems  ol  cy- 
lology,  inieresting  as  such  theoretical  considerations  may  be,  lie  beyond  the  puq>ose 
of  these  pages  ;  for  such  discussions  the  študent  is  referred  to  the  special  works  and 
mooographs  devoted  to  these  subjects.  An  appreciation,  hovever,-  of  the  salient 
facO  of  cytology  as  established  by  the  histologists  oi  the  present  generation  is  essen- 
tial  not  only  for  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  structure  of  the  morphological  ele- 
ments,  but  likewise  for  the  comprehension  of  the  highly  suggestive  modem  theories 
concerning  inheritance,  since,  as  will  appear  in  a  later  section,  the  present  views 
regarding  these  h^hly  interesting  problems  are  based  upon  detinite  anatomical 
details. 
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NotwithsUnding  the  great  vanations  in  the  details  of  form  and  structure,  celb 
possess  a  common  type  of  organization  in  which  the  prescnce  of  the  celI-body  or  cytt>- 
fiiajm  and  the  nučleus  is  essential  in  fulfilling  the  mcxfern  conception  of  a  celi.  The 
lalter  may  be  defined,  therefore,  as  a  niuUated  maii  of  protoplasm. 

The  term  profoplasm,  as  now  generally  employed  by  histologists,  signi6es  the 
organized  substance  composing  the  entire  celi,  and  with  this  application  includes 
buth  the  cytoplasm  and  the  nucleus. 

Structure  of  the  Cytoplasm.— The  cytoplasm,  or  the  substance  of  the  cell- 
body,  by  no  meaiis  invariably  presents  the  same  appearance,  since  it  may  be  regarded 
as  established  that  the  constituents  of  this  portion  of  the  celi  are  subject  to  changes  in 
their  condition  and  arrangement  which  produce  corresponding  morphological  varia- 
tions ;  thus,  the  cytoplaam  may  be  devoid  of  definite  structure  and  appear  komoge- 
necus :  at  other  tjmes  it  may  be  compose<l  of  aggregations  of  minute  spherical  masses 
and  then  be  described  as  granular,  or,  where  the  minute  spheres  are  larger  and  con- 
sist  of  fluid  substances  embedded  within  the  surrounding  denser  material  of  the  celi. 
u  alveolar ;  or,  again,  and  most  frequently,  the  cytoplasm  contains  a  mesh-work  of 
fibrils,  more  or  less  conspicuous.  which  arrangement  gives  rise  to  the  reticular  con- 
dition. The  recognition  of  the  fact  established  by  recent  advanccs  in  cytology,  that 
the  structure  of  cytoptasm  is  not  10  be  regarded  as  immutable.  bul,  on  the  contrary. 
as  capable  of  undergoing  changes  which  render  it  probable  that  a  celi  may  appear 
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during  one  stage  oi  Its  existence  as  granular  and  at  a  later  period  as  reticular.  h^ 
done  miich  to  bring  into  accord  the  conflicting  and  seemingly  irreconcilable  view 
regarding  the  structure  of  the  celi  championed  by  competent  authorities. 

Whatever  be  the  particular  phase  of  structural  arrangement  exhibited  by  th 
celi,  histologists  are  agreed  that  the  cytoplasm  consists  of  two  subslances, — an  acliz 
and  Apassive ;  uhile  bothmust  be  regardedas  living,  thevital  manifestations of  cor 
tractility  are  produced  by  the  former. 

Since  a  more  or  less  pronounced  reticular  arrangement  of  the  active  and  passiv 
constituents  of  cytoplasm  is  of  wide  occurrence  in  mattire  cells,  this  condition  nia 
ser\'e  as  the  basis  for  the  descripdon  of  the  morphology  of  the  lypical  celi, 

Critical  examination  of  niany  cells,  especially  the  more  highly  differentiiilf 
forms  of  glandular  epitheiium,  shows  (he  cytoplasm  to  contain  a  mesh-work  coni 
posed  of  delicate  fibrils  and  septa  of  the  more  aclive  substance,  the  spongiofilasni 
although  conspicuous  after  appropriate  staining,  the  spongioplastic  net-work  mav  b 
seen  in  the  unstained  and  living  celi,  thereby  proving  that  such  structural  detail>;  ar 
not  artefacts  due  to  the  action  of  reagenta  upon  tlie  albuminous  substances  com 
posing  the  protoplasm. 

The  interetices  of  the  mesh-work  are  filled  wiih  a  clear  homogeneous  scmifluli 
material  to  which  the  name  of  hyaloplasm  fias  been  applied.  Embedded  within  th 
hyaloplasm,   a  variable  amount  of    foreign  substances  is  frequently  preseni ;    thcs' 

Fig.  6. 
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incliide  particles  of  oil,  pigment,  secretory  products,  and  other  extraneoiis  materials 
which,  while  possibly  of  importance  in  fulfiUing  the  purposes  of  the  celi,  are  not  amont 
its  essential  inorphological  constituents.  These  substances,  \vhich  are  inert  and  take 
no  part  in  the  vital  activity  of  the  celi,  are  termed  collectivelv  melaplasm. 

Cytoplasm  consists,  therefore,  morphologically,  of  the  spongioplasm  and  liit 
hyalopla5m  ;  cheniically,  cytoplasm  consists  of  certain  organic  conipounds,  salts  aiid 
water.  The  organic  compounds  are  grouped  under  the  term  proteins,  which  are 
complex  combinations  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  often  a  sniaH 
percentage  of  sulphur.     The  proteins  of  the  cytoplasm  contain  little  or  no  phosphorus, 

Structure  of  the  Nucleus. — The  nuclcus,  during  the  vegetative  condition  of 
the  ccll,  or  the  "  resting  stage,"  as  oflen  less  acctirately  called,  appears  as  a  nior^' 
or  less  spherical  body  whoso  outline  is  sharply  defincd  from  the  surrounding  csV\- 
plasm  by  a  definite  envelope,  the  nuclrar  mrm/iranr.  Since  the  nucleus  is  l'"' 
nutritive,  as  wcll  as  reprodnctive,  organ  of  the  ccll,  the  fact  that  this  part  of  tlie  celi 
is  relatively  large  in  voung  and  activelv  grntving  eluments  is  readilv  explained. 

The  nucleus  consists  of  two  parts,  an  irri-gul.-ir  reticulum  of  nuckar  Jibrfs  an<l 
an  intervening  semifluid  nticlcar  matri.v.  therein  rcsembling  the  cvtoplasm.  E.viini 
ined  under  high  magnification,  after  appropriate  treatnicnt  tvith  particular stnins,  such 
as  h<"ematoxylin,  safranin,  and  other  bnslc  dvcs,  the  nucK"'ar  fibres  are  5hown  lo  Ih" 
composed  of  minute  irregular  masses  of  a  depply  colored  substance,  appropriatel.v 
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called  čiremafitt  in  recognition  oE  its  great  af1inity  for  certain  stains  ;  the  chromatin 
partides  are  supported  upon  or  within  delicate  inconspicuous  and  almost  coloriess 
threads  of  /inin,  The  latter,  therefore,  forms  the  supporting  net-work  o(  the  nuciear 
tibrils  in  which  the  chromatin  is  so  prominent  by  virtue  of  its  capacity  for  staining. 
The  forms  of  the  individual  masses  of  chromatin  vary  greatly,  often  being  irreguUr, 
M  other  times  thread-like  or  beaded  In  appearance.  Not  infrequently  the  chromatin 
prcsents  spherical  a^regatioiis  which  appear  as  deep!y  stained  nodules  attached  to 
the  nuciear  fibres  ;  these  constitute  the  false  nucleoli,  or  karyosomes,  as  dbtinguished 
frora  the  true  nucieolus  ivhich  is  frequently  present  wilhin  the  karyoplasm.  Chemi- 
cally,  chromatin,  the  most  essential  part  of  the  nucieus,  contains  nuclein,  a  com- 
pound  rich  in  phosphorus. 

The  matrix.  or  nuciear  juice,  which  occupies  the  interstices  of  the  net-work, 
possesses  an  exceedingly  weak  afHnity  for  the  staining  reagents  employed  to  color 
the  chromatin,  and  usually  appears  clear  and  uniinted.  It  is  probabIy  closely  related 
to  the  offiramalin  and  contains  a  substance  described  as  paralivin. 

The  nucieolus,  or  piasmosome,  ordinarily  appears  as  a  small  spherical  body — 
sometimes  multiple — lying  among,  bul  unattached  to,  the  nuciear  fibres  ;  its  color  in 
siained  tissues  varies,  somedmes  resembling  that  of  the  chromatin,  although  less 
deeply  stained,  but  usually  presenting  a  distinct  difierence  of  tint,  since  it  responds 
readily  to  dyes  which,  like  eosin  or  acid  fuchsin,  particulariy  aSect  the  linin  and 
c\-[opIasni.  Concerning  the  exact  nature,  purpose,  and  function  of  the  nucieolus 
much  uncertainty  stitl  exists  ;  according  to  certain  authorities,  ihese  bodies  are  to  be 
regarded  as  storehouses  of  substances  which  are  used  in  the  formation  of  the  chro- 
matin segments  during  division,  while  other  cytologists  attribute  to  the  nucieolus  a 
passive  r6le,  even  regarding  it  as  by*productwhich,  at  least  in  some  cases.  is  čast  out 
from  the  nucieus  into  the  cytoplasni,  where  it  degeneiates  and  disappears.  Since 
trusiworthy  observations  may  be  cited  in  support  of  both  of  these  conflicting 
view3.  definite  conclusions  regarding  the  exact  nature  of  this  constituent  of  the 
nucieus  must  be  deferred.  The  nucieolus  is  ci^dited  wiih  containing  a  peculiar 
subsiance  known  as  pyrenin.  The  term  amphipyrenin,  as  applied  to  the  substance 
of  tlie  nuciear  membrane,  is  of  doubtful  value. 

The  Centrosome. — In  addition  to  the  parts  already  described,  which  are  con- 
spicuous  and  readily  seen,  the  more  recent  investigations  into  the  structure  ot  cells 
show  the  presence  of  a  minute  body,  the  cen- 
trosome,   which    plays    an    important    r61e    in  Fig.  7. 
elcments  engaged  in  active  change,   as  con- 

spicuously    during   division    and,    in    a   lesser  '         c — ..     '     ,'. 

de^ree,  during  other  phases  of  cellular  activity.  ""  ^^   f^  '^j 

Ordinarily   the   centrosome    escapes    attention  .  '^^    i  >^^ 

because,  on  account  of  its  minute  size  and  varia-  '~ 

blc  staining  affinity,  it  is  with  difficulty  distin- 

guished  from   the  surrounding  partides.      Its  D     y^ 

usual  position  is  within  the  cytoplasm,  but  the  _  ("  \ 

exact  location  of  the  centrosome  seems  to  de-  :-  r  '~' 

pend  upon  the  focus  of  greatest  motor  activity, 
since,  as  shown  by  Zimmermann,  this  little 
bodv,  or  bodies,  being  often  double,  is  always        /!%  lA  '' 

fouiid  in  that  part  of  the  celi  which  is  the  seat        U/  ^ 
i>l  greatest  change  ;  thus,   in  a  di\'iding  ele- 
ment, the  centrosome  lies  immediately  related         ccmtosom«  u.  "  '•"  human  epiiheiium- 
to  the  actively  changing  nucieus,  while  within     a.  b  «11»  from  psirk  Riandsi  c.  from  duol 
dliated  epithdium  it  is  removed  from  the  nu-     cemro»om«'>;6ji/T*''»?Jfn™'™""^r*" 
cleus  and  is  found  closdy  associatcd  with  the 

fontractile  filaments  which  probably  produce  the  movements  of  the  hair-like  ap- 
pendages.  In  recognition  of  the  intimate  relations  lietween  this  minute  body  and  the 
active  motor  changes  afiecting  the  morphological  constitucnts  of  the  celi,  the  cen- 
trosome mav  be  repTdcd  physirilogically  as  its  dviiamic  centre  :  the  name  l:i)io- 
(iHlrum  haš  bccn  siiggcsted  by  Zimmtrman  as  l>est  exprcssing  this  probable 
iiinction  of  the  centrosome.      This  littlc  Inidv  is  fref|ucntly  surrountkd  by  a  ckar 
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area  or  halo,  the  centrosphere  or  the  aitradion  sphere,  within  which  it  appears  as  s 
minute  speck,  frequ€ntly  being  double  instead  of  single. 

In  recapitulation,  the  chief  constituents  of  the  animal  celi  may  be  tabulated  aj 
follows  : 

{Meshwork — Spongiopiusm. 
GTo\xnd-s\\hs\3nce—Hya/oplasfn^  containing  inclusions,  Meta- 
plasm, 

{Linin  fibrils. 
Chromatin  (containing^   Nu- 
clein), 
Nuclear  matrix  (containing  Paralinin). 

Nucleolus  (containing  P/renin.) 
Nuclear  membrane. 


PROTOPLASM     -< 


Centrosome 
Nucleus 
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Disregarding  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  occurrence  of   direct  fission  as  a 
means  of  producing  new  elements  observed  among  the  simplest  forms  of  animal  lile. 


D 
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Diagram  of  mitosis.  A,  restinfc  slage,  chromatin  irrcRularlv  distributed  in  nuclear  reticulum;  a,  centrospber« 
containing  double  centrosome ;  « ,  nucleolus.  B,  chromatin  arranged  as  close  spirem  ;  c,  c,  centrosomes  surronnded 
by  achromatic  radial  striations.  C,  stagc  of  loose  spirem.  achromatic  figure  forming  amphiaster  {amp).  D,  chro- 
matin broken  into  chromosomes ;  nucleolus  bas  disappcared,  nuclear  membrane  fading;  amphiaster  consists  of  two 
asters  (a.  a)  surrounding  the  separating  centrosomes,  connecled  by  the  spindle  {s),  /i",  longitudinal  cleavageof  the 
chromosomes  which  are  arranged  around  the  polar  field  (p)  occupied  by  the  spindle.  />,  mlgration  of  chromatic 
segments  touards  new  nuciei,  as  established  by  centrosomes  (c,  c)\  ep,  equatorial  plate  formed  by  intermingling 
segments.  G,  separating  ^roups  of  daughter  chromosomes  {d,  d)  united  bv  connecling  threads  (c  /).  ^,  daughter 
chromosomes  (rf.  d)  becoming  arranged  around  daughter  centrosomes  vvhicfi  have  already  divided  ;  C,  C,  beginning 
cleavage  of  cytoplasm  across  plane  of  equatorial  spindle.  /,  completed  daughter  nuciei  (Z?,  D) ;  cytopIasni  ftlmosl 
divided  into  two  new  cells.     {Modi/ied  ffom  Ifilson). 


or  as  an  exceptional  method  among  effete  and  diseased  cells  of  the  higher  types,  the 
production  of  nevv  generations  of  cells  may  be  assumed  as  accomplished  for  ali 
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varieties  of  elements  by  a  complicated  series  of  changes,  collectively  known  as  kar- 
jiokinesis,  or  miiosis,  especially  affecting  the  nucleus.  As  already  pointed  out,  in 
addition  to  presiding  over  the  nutritive  and  chemical  changes,  the  nucleus  is  par- 
ticularly  concerned  in  the  process  of  reproduction  ;  lurther,  of  the  several  morpho- 
logical  constituents  of  the  nucleus,  the  chromatin  displays  the  most  active  change, 
since  this  substance  is  deepiy  concerned  in  transmitting  the  characteristics  of  the 
parent  celi  to  the  new  elements.  So  essential  is  this  su^tance  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  characteristics  of  each  specitic  kind  of  celi  that  the  entire  complex  mitotic 
cycle  has  for  its  primary  purpose  the  Insurance  of  the  equal  division  of  the  chroma- 
tin of  the  molher  celi  l>etween  the  two  new  nuclei,  such  impartial  distribution  of  the 
chromatin  taking  plače  irrespective  of  any,  or  even  very  great,  dissimilarity  in  the 
size  of  the  daughter  cells,  the  smaller  receiving  exactly  one-half  of  the  maternal 
chromatin. 

Mitotic  Division. — The  details  of  karyokinesis,  or  mitosis,  sometimes  also 
spoken  of  as  indirect  division,  include  a  series  of  changes  involving  the  centrosome, 
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the  nucleus,  and  the  cytoplasm,  which  are  conveniently  grouped  into  four  stages  ; 
fi)  the  Prophases,  or  preparatorv  changes;  (2)  'Cn^  Melaphase,  during  which  the 
chromatin  is  e(jually  divided ;  i'y)  the  Anaphases,  in  which  redistribution  of  the 
chromatin  is  accnmplished  ;  (4)  the  Telophases.  during  which  the  cytoplasm  under- 
goes  division  and  the  daughter  cells  are  completcd. 
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In  anticipation  of  the  consideration  of  the  details  of  mitosis,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  process  includes  two  distinct,  but  intimately  associated  and  coinci- 
dent  series  of  phenomena,  the  one  involving  the  chromatin,  the  other  the  centro- 
somes  and  the  linin.  While  as  a  matter  of  convenience  these  two  sets  of  changes  are 
described  separately,  it  must  be  understood  that  they  take  plače  simultaneously  and 
in  coordination.  The  purpose  of  the  changes  affecting  the  chromatin  is  the  accu- 
rate  and  equal  division  of  this  substance  by  the  longitudinal  cleavage  of  the  chroma- 
tin segments  ;  the  object  of  the  activity  of  the  centrosomes  and  the  linin  is  to  supply 
the  requisite  energy  and  to  produce  the  guiding  lines  by  which  the  chromatin 
segments  are  directed  to  the  new  nuclei,  each  daughter  celi  being  insured  in  this 
manner  one-half  of  the  maternal  chromatin. 

The  Prophases,  or  preparatory  stages,  include  a  series  of  changes  which 
involve  the  nuclear  substances  and  the  centrosomes  and  resiilt  in  the  formation  of  the 
karyokin€tic  figure ;  the  latter  consists  of  two  parts,  ( i )  the  deeplv  staining  chro- 
matin filaments,  and  (2)  the  achromatic  figure,  which  colors  but  slightly  if  at  ali. 
The  chromatin  loses  its  reticular  arrangement  and,  increasing  in  its  staining  affinities, 
becomes  transformed  into  a  closely  convoluted  thread  or  threads,  constituting  the 
**  close  skein  ;"  the  filaments  composing  the  latter  soon  shorten  and  thicken  to  form 
the  **  loose  skein.*'  The  skein,  or  spireme,  may  consist  of  a  single  continuous  fila- 
ment,  or  it  may  be  formed  of  a  number  of  separate  threads.  Sooner  or  later  the 
skein  breaks  up  transversely  into  a  number  of  segments  or  chromosomes^  which  ap- 
pear  as  deeply  staining  curved  or  straight  rods.  A  very  important,  as  well  as  remark- 
able,  fact  regarding  the  chromosomes  is  their  numerical  constancy,  since  it  may  be 
regarded  as  established  that  every  species  of  animal  and  plant  possesses  a  fixed  and 
definite  number  of  chromosomes  which  appear  in  its  cells ;  further*  that  in  aH  the 
higher  forms  the  number  is  even^  in  man  being  probably  twenty-four.  During  these 
changes  affecting  the  chromatin  the  nucleolus,  or  plasmosome,  disappears,  and,  prob- 
ably,  takes  no  active  part  in  the  karyokinesis  ;  the  nuclear  membrane  likewise  fades 
away  during  the  prophases,  the  nuclear  segments  now  lying  unenclosed  within  the 
celi,  in  which  the  cytoplasm  and  the  nuclear  matrix  become  continuous. 

Coincident  with  the  foregoing  changes,  the  centrosome,  which  by  this  time  has 
already  divided  into  two,  is  closely  associated  with  phenomena  which  include  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  delicate  radial  striation  within  the  cvtoplasm  around  each  centrosome, 
thereby  producing  an  arrangement  which  results  in  the  formation  of  two  starš  or 
asters,  The  centrosomes  early  show  a  disposition  to  separate  towards  opposite  poles 
of  the  celi,  this  migration  resulting  in  a  corresponding  migration  of  the  asters.  In 
consequence  of  these  changes,  the  retreating  centrosomes  become  the  foci  of  two 
systems  of  radial  striation  which  meet  and  together  form  an  achromatic  figure  known 
as  the  amphiaster,  which  consists  of  the  two  asters  and  the  intervening  spindk, 
Notwithstanding  the  observations  which  tend  to  question  the  universal  importance 
of  the  centrosome  as  the  initiator  of  dynamic  change  within  the  celi,  as  held  by  V^an 
Beneden  and  Boveri,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  centrosome  plays  an 
important  r61e  in  establishing  foci  towards  which  the  chromosomes  of  the  new  nuclei 
become  attracted. 

The  nuclear  spindie,  which  originates  as  part  of,  or  secondarily  from  the 
amphiaster,  often  occupies  the  periphery  of  the  nucleus,  whose  limiting  membrane  by 
this  time  has  probably  dibappeared.  The  delicate  thfeads  of  linin  composing  the 
nuclear  spindle  lie  within  an  area,  the  polar  field^  around  which  the  chromosomes 
become  groupcd.  The  chromosomes,  which  meanwhile  have  arisen  by  transverse 
division  of  the  chromatin  threads  composing  the  loose  skein,  appear  often  as 
V-shaped  segments,  the  closed  ends  of  the  loops  being  directed  to\vards  the  polar 
field  which  they  encircle.  0\ving  to  this  disposition,  when  seen  from  the  broader 
surface,  the  chromosomes  constitute  a  ring-like  group,  sometimes  described  as  the 
mother  u^reath  ;  the  same  segments,  when  vie\ved  in  profile,  appear  as  a  radiating 
group  of  fibrils  knovvn  as  the  mother  star ;  the  apparent  differcnces,  thereforc,  be- 
tween  these  figures  depend  upon  the  point  of  vicw  and  not  upon  variations  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  fibres. 

The  Metaphase  includes  the  most  important  detail  of  karvokinesis, — namelv, 
the  longitudinal  cleavage  of  the  chromosomes,  whereby  the  number  of  tlie  latter  is 
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doubled  and  the  chromatin  is  equally  divided.  This  division  is  the  first  step  towards 
the  actual  apportionment  of  the  chromatin  between  the  new  nuclei,  each  of  which 
receives  exactly  one-half  of  the  chromatin,  irrespective  of  even  marked  inequality 
in  the  size  of  the  daughter  cells. 

Meanwhile  the  centrosomes  have  continued  to  separate  towards  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  celi,  where,  surrounded  by  their  attraction  spheres,  each  forms  the 
centre  of  the  astral  striation  that  marks  either  pole  of  the  amphiaster,  the  nuclear 
spindle  being  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  prolonged  and  opposing  striae.  The 
purpose  of  the  achromatic  figure  is  to  guide  the  longitudinally  divided  chromosomes 
towards  the  new  nuclei  during  the  succeeding  changes. 

The  Anaphases  accomplish  the  migration  of  the  chromosomes,  each  pair  of 
sister  segments  contributing  a  unit  to  each  of  the  two  groups  of  chromosomes  that 
are  passing  towards  the  poles  of  the  achromatic  spindle  ;  in  this  manner  each  new 
nucleus  receives  not  only  one-half  of  the  chromatin  of  the  mother  nucleus,  but  also 
the  same  number  of  chromosomes  that  originally  existed  within  the  mother  celi,  the 
numerical  constancy  of  the  particular  species  being  thus  maintained. 

Anticipating  their  passage  towards  the  poles  of  the  achromatic  figure,  the  mi- 
g^rating  chromatic  segments,  attracted  by  the  linin  threads,  for  a  time  form  a  com- 
pact  group  about  the  equator  of  the  spindle  known  as  the  eguatorial  piate.  As  the 
receding  segments  pass  towards  their  respective  poles,  the  opposed  ends  of  the  sep- 
arating  chromosomes  are  united  by  intervening  achromatic  threads,  the  canneciing 
Jibres,  Sometimes  the  latter  exhibit  a  linear  series  of  thickenings  known  as  the 
cell-plate  or  mid-body.  The  migration  of  the  chromosomes  establishes  the  essential 
features  of  the  division  of  the  nucleus,  since  the  subsequent  changes  are  only  repe- 
titions,  in  inverse  order,  of  the  changes  already  noted. 

The  Telophases,  in  addition  to  the  final  stages  in  the  rearrangement  of  the 
chromatic  segments  of  the  new  nuclei,  including  the  appearance  of  the  daughter 
wreath,  the  daughter  skeins,  the  new  nuclear  membrane,  and  the  nucleolus,  witness 
the  participation  of  the  cytoplasm  in  the  formation  of  the  new  cells.  In  these  final 
stages  of  mitosis  the  cell-body  becomes  constricted  and  then  divides  into  two,  the 
plane  of  division  passing  through  the  equator  of  the  nuclear  spindle.  Each  of  the 
resulting  masses  of  cytoplasm  invests  a  new  nucleus  and  receives  one-half  of  the 
achromatic  figure  consisting  of  a  half-spindle  and  one  of  the  asters  with  a  centro- 
some.  The  new  celi,  now  possessing  ali  the  constituents  of  the  parent  element, 
usually  acquires  the  morphological  characteristics  of  its  ancestor  and  passes  into  a 
condition  of  comparative  rest  until  called  upon,  in  its  turn,  to  enter  upon  the  com- 
plicated  cycle  of  mitosis. 

MITOTIC  DIVISION. 

I.  Prophases. 

A.  Changes  within  the  nucleus  :  Chromatic  figure, 

Chromatin  loses  reticular  arrangement, 

Close  skein, 

Loose  skein, 

Disappearance  of  nucleolus, 

Division  of  skein  into  chromosomes, 

Arrangement  around  polar  field — mother  wreath, 

Disappearance  of  nuclear  membrane. 

B.  Changes  withtn  the  cytapiasm  :  Achromatic  figure, 

Division  of  centrosome, 

Appearance  of  asters, 

Migration  of  centrosomes, 

Appearance  of  spindle, 

Formation  of  amphiaster, 

Appearance  of  nuclear  spindle  and  polar  field. 

II.  Metaphase. 

Longitudinal  cleavage  of  chromosomes, 
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III,  Anaphases. 

Rearrangement  of  chromosomes  into  two  groups, 
Migration  of  groups  towards  poles  of  ampRiaster. 
Appearance  of  connecting  fibres  betweeii  receding  groups, 
Construction  of  daughter  nuclei. 

IV.  Telophaaes. 

Constriction  of  cetl-body  appears  at  right  angles  to  spind]e, 

Chromosomes  rearranged  in  daughter  nuclei  to  form  skeins, 

Reappearance  of  nuciear  membmne, 

Reappearance  of  nucleoli, 

Complete  division  of  cell-body, 

Daughter  nuclei  assume  vegetative  condition, 

Achromatic  striation  usually  disappears, 

Centrosomes,  single  or  divided,  lie  beside  new  nuclei. 

AMITOTIC  DIVISION. 

The  occurrence  of  celi  reproduction  without  the  foregoing  complex  cycle  of 

karyokinetic  changes  is  knoivn  as  amilolic  or  direct  division.    That  this  process  does 

take  plače  as  an  exceptional  method  in  the  reproduction  of  the  simplest  fomis  of  ani- 

mal  life,  or  in  the  multiplication  of  cells  within  pathologicai  growth3  or  tissues  of  a 

transient  nature,  as  the  fcetal  envelopes,  may 

Fig.  io.  be  regarded  as  established  beyond  dispute. 

The  essential  difference  belween  amitotic 
and  the  usual  method  of  division  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  while  in  the  latter  the  chromatin  <>f 
the  nucleus  is  equally  divided  and  the  numbcr 
of  chromosomes  carefully  maintained,  in  direct 
division  the  nucleus  remains  passiveand  suffers 
cleavage  of  its  total  mass,  but  not  of  its  indi- 
vidual  components.  Since  the  nucleus  re- 
mains in  the  vegetative  condition,  neither 
the  chromatic  nor  achromatic  figure  is  pro- 
duced,  the  activity  of  the  centrosome,  when 
exhibited,  being  possibly  direcdy  expended  in 
eflecting  a  division  of  the  cytoplasm,  and  inci- 
denta]ly  that  of  the  nucleus.  In  many  cases 
the  amitotic  division  of  the  nucleus  is  not  ac- 
companied  by  cleavage  of  the  cytoplasm.  such 
processes  resulting  in  the  production  of  multi- 
In  general,  it  may  be  assumed  that  cells  which 
undeiT^o  direct  division  are  elements  destined  to  sufier  premature  degcneration, 
since  such  cells  subser\-e  special  purposes  and  are  not  capable  of  perpetuating  their 
kind  by  normal  reproduction.  Flemming  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  those  leuco- 
cytes  which  arise  by  amitotic  division,  and  thercfore  deviate  from  the  usual  mode  of 
origin  of  these  elements,  are  cells  which  are  doomcd  to  early  death;  this  form  of 
cell-division  among  the  higher  forms  must  be  regarded,  probably,  as  a  secondary 
process. 
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EARLY   DEVELOPMENT. 

The  human  body  with  aH  its  coniplex  oiganism  is  the  product  of  the  diSerentia* 
lion  and  specialization  of  the  cells  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  parental  3exual 
clements, — the  ovum  and  the  spermatozoon, 

The  Ovum. — The  maternal  germ-cell  is  formed  vvithin  the  female  sexual  gland, 
the  ovary,  in  which  organ  it  passes  through  ali  stages  of  its  development,  from  the 
iminature  differentiation  of  its  early  condition  to  the  partially  completed  matura- 
tion  of  the  egg  as  it  is  liberated  from  the  ovary. 

The  human  ovum,  in  comnion  with  the  ova  of  other  mammals,  is  of  minute 
size,  being,  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  ovary,  about .  25  millimetre  in  dtameter.  Ex- 
amined  mtcroscopically  and  after  sectioning,  the  human  ovum  is  seen  to  be  enclosed 
wiihin  a  distinct  envelope,  the  zona  pellucida,  .014  millimetre  in  thickness,  which 
in  bvorable  preparations  exhtbits  a  radial  striation,  and  hence  is  aiso  named  the 
zona  radiaia.  This  envelope  at  first  W3S  confounded  with  the  proper  Umiting  mem- 
brane of  the  celi,  and  for  a  tirne  was  eiToneously  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the 

Fig.  h. 
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celi-wal).     The  nature  of  the  zona  pellucida  is  now  generally  conceded  to  be  that  of 
a  protecting  membrane,   produced  through   the  agency  of  cells  surrounding  the 

The  substance  of  the  ovum,  the  yolk,  or  vilellm,  consists  of  soft,  semifiuid  pro- 
loplasm  modified  by  the  presence  of  innumerable  yolk-granules,  the  rep  resen  tat  i  ves 
of  the  iniportant  stores  of  nutritive  materiais  present  in  the  bird's  egg.  Critically 
uamined,  thevitellus  is  resolvable  into  a  reticulum  of  active  protoplasm,  or  obplasm, 
and  the  nutritive  substance,  or  deutoplasm.  At  times  the  yolk  is  limited  externally 
by  a  very  delicate  envelope,  the  vitelline  membrane,  which  usu3lly  lics  cIose]y  placed, 
or  adherent,  to  the  protecting  zona  radiata  ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a  perivitelUne  spuce.  The  vitelline  membrane  is  probably  absent 
in  the  unfertilized  human  ovum. 

A  large  spherical  nucleus.  the^ermina/  vesicle,  approximately  .037  millimetre  in 
diamcter,  usua11y  lies  eccentrical)y  within  the  yolk,  surrounded  by  the  distinct  nuclear 
membrane.     Within  the  germinal  vesicle  the   constiluents  common   to  nuciei   in 
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general  are  found,  including  the  all-important  chromatin  fibrils,  nuclear  matrix,  and 
nucleolus ;  the  latter,  in  the  original  terminology  of  the  ovum,  is  designated  as  the 
germinal  spot^  and  measures  about  .cx>5  millimetre  in  diameter.  In  addition  to 
these  more  easily  distinguished  components  of  the  matemal  celi,  the  centrosome 
must  be  accepted  as  a  constant  constituent  of  the  fully  formed,  but  unmatured. 
ovum,  although  its  presence  may  escape  detection. 

The  SpermatozGon. — The  male  germ-cell,  the  spermatic  filament,  is  produced 
by  the  specialization  of  epithelial  elements  lining  the  seminiferous  tubules  within  the 
testicle.      The  human  spermatozoon  consists  of  three  parts — the  ovoid  head,  the 

cylindrical  middie-piece,  which  includes  the  slighdy-constricted 
neck  and  the  cannecting -piece ^  and  the  attenuated  and  greatlv 
extended  tail ;  of  these,  the  head  and  middle-piece  are  the  most 
important,  since  these  parts  contain  respectively  the  chromatin  and 
the  centrosome  of  the  cells  from  which  the  spermatic  filaments  are 
derived.  The  centrosome  is  represented  by  two  minute  spherical 
bodies,  the  neck-granules,  which  lie  in  the  neck  immediately 
beneath  the  head,  at  the  extremity  of  the  axial  fibre ;  the  latter 
extends  throughout  the  spermatozoon  from  the  head  to  the  termi- 
nation  of  the  tail,  ending  as  an  extreniely  attenuated  thread,  the 
tertninal  filament,  The  tail  corresponds  to  a  flagellum  and  serves 
the  purposes  of  propulsion  alone,  taking  no  part  in  the  important 
changes  produced  in  the  ovum  by  the  entrance  of  the  male  element. 
Maturation  of  the  Ovum.  —  Maturation,  or  ripening  of 
the  ovum,  is  that  process  by  which  the  female  element  is  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  spermatozoon.  It  takes  plače,  however, 
entirely  independently  of  the  influence  of  the  male  or  of  the 
probability  of  fertilization,  every  healthy  ovum  undergoing  these 
changes  before  it  becomes  sexually  ripe.  About  the  time  that  the 
ovum  is  liberated  from  the  ovary  by  the  bursting  of  the  Graafian 
foUicle,  as  the  sac  which  encloses  the  ^%%  within  the  ovarian 
stroma  is  called,  its  nucleus  engages  in  the  complicated  cycle 
already  described  as  mitotic  division.  The  nucleus  migrates  to 
the  periphery  of  the  ovum,  loses  its  limiting  membrane,  and  un- 
dergoes  division,  one  pole  of  the  nuclear  spindle  being  located 
within  the  protrusion  of  protoplasm  which  has  coincidendy  taken 
plače.  With  the  division  of  the  nuclear  chromatin,  the  protruded 
protoplasm  becomes  constricted  and  finally  separated  from  the 
ovum;  the  minute  isolated  mass  thus  formed,  containing  one-half 
of  the  matemal  chromatin,  is  \.\\^  first polar  body,  Almost  imme- 
diately  the  mitotic  cycle  is  repeated,  and  again  results  in  the  con- 
striction  and  final  separation  of  a  minute  celi,  the  secoiid  polar 
body,  These  two  isolated  portions  of  the  ovum  remain  visible  for  a  long  time  as 
small,  deeply  stained  cells  lying  within  the  perivitelline  space  beneath  the  zona 
pellucida.  With  each  division  of  the  egg-cell,  one-half  of  the  chromatin  passes  to 
the  polar  body,  the  matured  ovum  consequently  retaining  but  one-fourth  of  the  original 
chromatin.  While  the  latter  is  thus  diminished  at  each  division,  the  masses  of  chro- 
matin are  reduced  to  one-half  the  normal  quota  of  chromosomes,  this  redudion  being 
eflected  just  before  the  first  polar  division. 

The  chromatin  remaining  within  the  ovum  after  the  repeated  division  becomes 
collected  within  a  ne\v  nucleus,  which  now  takes  a  non-central  position  within  the 
^^%,  and  is  henceforth  known  as  ihc /e?naie  pronucleus  or  egg-nucleus,  After  mat- 
uration the  ovum  is  prepared  for  union  with  the  spermatozoon,  although  in  many 
cases  the  male  sexual  element  has  actually  entered  the  ovum  before  the  completion 
of  the  maturation  cycle :  should,  however,  impregnation  not  occur,  the  ovum  passes 
along  the  oviduct  into  the  uterus  and  is  finally  lost.  The  passiige  of  the  human 
^%%  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus  occupies,  probably,  about  eight  davs,  a  period 
corresponding  closely  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  ovum  retains  its  capability  of 
fertilization. 

The  significance  of  the  extrusion  of  the  polar  bodies — ^a  process  which  occurs 
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with  great  con9tancy  in  almost  ali  animals,  and,  indeed,  is  probab1y  represented  in 
the  development  ol  vegetal  organisms  as  well — has  been  the  subject  of  much  dls- 
cussion  and  speculation.  The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  signiticance  of 
maturation  bas  been  proposed  by  Van  Beneden,  Boveri,  and  others,  based  upon  the 
comparison  of  the  changes  which  take  plače  in  the  development  of  the  germ-cells 
of  the  tttfo  5exes. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  necessity  and  the  meaning  of  maturation  of  the  ovum, 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  devel- 
opment of  the  male  sexual  elements.  The  seminiferous  tubules  ol  the  teaticle  are 
lined  with  epithelial  cells,  certain  ol  which,  known  as  the  primary  spermato)ytes. 

Fig-  13. 
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increase  in  size  and  undergo  division,  the  daughter  cells  constttuting  the  seconiary 
tptrmaio€yUs.  Each  ol  the  latter,  in  tum,  givea  rise  to  a  new  generation,  the  iper- 
matidi,  from  which  ihe  spermalozoa  are  direclly  formed,  the  chromatin  ol  the  sperma- 
lid  being  stored  within  the  head,  and  the  centrosome  lorming  the  neck-granules  within 
the  middle-piece.  The  spermatozoon,  therefore.  represents  the  third  generation 
and  corresponds  to  the  mature  ovum. 

Turning  to  the  phenomena  of  maturation,  a  parallel  process  is  presented,  since 
the  ovarian  egg,  or  primary  o'dcyte,  divides  into  two  cells,  the  se(ondary  o'6cytes, 
represented  by  the  ovum  and  the  first  polar  body,  each  ol  which  receives  one-half  of 
the  chromatin,  notwithstanding  that  one  of  the  daughter  cells,  the  first  polar  bodv. 
B  di5proportionately  small ;  the  repetition  of  division  effecls  a  second  distribution  of 
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the  chromatin,  so  that  the  mature  egg,  after  the  completion  of  maturation,  represents 
the  third  generation,  and  is,  therefore,  morphologically  equivalent  to  a  spermatozoon. 
Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  important  fact  that  the  ceUs  of  a 
given  species  contain  a  fixed,  definite,  and  even  number  of  chromosomes  (page 
12);  hence,  in  their  primary  condition,  each  germ-cell  contains  the  fuU  complement 
of  chromatin  segments.  Since,  however,  the  new  being  arises  from  the  elements 
derived  from  the  segmentation  of  a  celi  to  the  nucleus  of  which  both  parents  con- 
tribute  an  equal  number  of  chromosomes,  it  follows  that,  unless  some  provision  be 
made  whereby  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  each  germ-cell  be  reduced  to  one- 
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Diagram  Ulustrating  the  genesis  of  tbe  male  and  female  germ-cells.    {A/ter  Soveri.) 

half  the  fuU  number,  the  elements  of  the  new  being  would  be  provided  with  double 
the  number  required  to  satisfy  the  normal  complement  for  the  particular  species. 
In  fact,  such  reduction  of  the  chromosomes  of  the  germ-cells  does  take  plače  during 
the  development  of  these  elements,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ovum  and  the 
spermatozoon  each  contribute  only  one-half  the  number  of  chromosomes,  the  nor- 
mal quota  being  restored  to  the  segmentation  nucleus,  and  subsequently  to  the  cells 
of  the  new  being,  by  the  sum  of  the  contributions  of  both  parents. 

Interpreted  iri  the  light  of  these  considerations,  maturation  may  be  reg^rded  as 
the  means  by  which  correspondence  between  the  sexual  cells  is  secured,  and,  further, 
the  polar  bodies  may  be  considered  as  abortive  ova. 

Fertilization  of  the  Ovum. — Impregnation,  or  fertilization  of  the  ovum, 
includes  the  meeting  of  the  male  and  female  elements,  the  penetration  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  latter  by  the  former,  and  the  changes  immediately  induced  by  the 
presence  of  the  spermatozoon  within  the  ^%, 

Coincidentiy  with  the  rupture  of  the  distended  Graafian  follicle,  the  surface  of 
the  ovary  is  embraced  by  the  expanded  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  oviduct,  along  the 
plications  of  which  the  liberated  matured  ovum  is  guided  into  the  tube.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  not  an  inconsiderable  number  of  the  ova  discharged  from  the  ovary  fail 
to  reach  the  oviduct  and  are  lost  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  both  germ-cells  contain  particular  acces- 
sory  chromosomes^  which  are  probably  important  factors  in  the  determinadon  of  the 
sex  of  the  new  being. 

The  spermatozoa  overcome  the  obstacles  ofiered  within  the  narrow  channeb 
by  the  mucus  and  the  opposed  ciliary  currents  of  the  uterine  and  tubal  mucous 
membranes  by  virtue  of  their  long  actively  vibrating  tails,  and  advance  at  a  rate 
estimated  at  from  1.5  to  2.5  millimetres  per  minute  ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  seminal  cells  accomplish  the  journey  from  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  to  the  ovum 
in  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  Spermatozoa  retain  their  vitality  and  fertilizing  pow- 
ers  for  many  days  within  the  normal  female  genital  tract ;  repeated  observation  on 
the  human  subject  has  shown  that  this  period   may  extend  throughout  an  entire 
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menstnial  cycle  of  twenty-eight  days, — a  possibility  to  be  remembered  when  calcu- 
lating  the  probable  temiination  of  pregnancy. 

Of  the  many  millions  of  spennatic  clements  deposited  within  ttie  vagina,  only 
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an  insignificant  number  ever  reach  the  vicinitv  of  the  ovuin.  Notwithstanding 
that  probably  a  number  of  spermatozoa  penetrate  the  zona  pelludda,  normal  fertili- 
zadon  in  man  and  the  higher  animals  is  effected  by  a  single  seminal  element.     After 
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the  entrance  of  the  favored  spermatozoon  into  the  substance  of  the  ovum,  an  effe 
tual  barrier  to  the  penetration  of  additional  seminal  cells  is  presented  by  the  thit 
vitelline  membrane  which  immediatel/  forms.  The  point  at  which  the  spennatozoc 
is  about  to  enter  the  egg  is  indicated  by  a  conical  elevation,  the  receptive  emineni 
into  which  the  male  germ-cell  sinks, — the  tail  only  partly  entering  the  protoplas 
of  the  egg  and  very  soon  disappearing. 

The  position  of  the  remains  of  the  spermatozoon  within  the  substance  of  ti 
ovum  is  indicated  by  an  ovoid  body,  tlie  male pronucleus.  which  contains  the  chr 
matin  and  centrosome  of  the  patemal  germ-ceU.  '\\\e^  sperm-nudeiis s.nA.  x\\^  eg^ 
nucleus,  as  the  male  and  femaJe  pronuciei  are  now  often  designated,  usuatly  breč 
up  into  their  respective  chromosomes  without  fusing  into  a  single  segmertatit 

Fig.  i6. 


£aTly  Btae^s  of  segmcnlatlon 


:  in  the  first  milo 


nucleus.     In  this  čase  the  two  groups   of  chromosomes  \ 
figure,  the  segmentation  spindle  (Fig.  17). 

After  the  fusion  of  the  pronuciei,  and  just  as  segmentation  is  beginning,  t 
fertilized  ovum  presents  a  clear  oval  area  which  contains  the  two  groups  of  chrom 
soines  contributed  by  the  germ-ceUs  of  both  parents  ;  on  opposite  sides  of  the  chi 
matin  figure  are  the  centrospheres,  each  containing  a  centrosome  and  surround 
by  a  marked  polar  striation  within  the  substance  of  the  egg.  The  centrosonies  ni 
present  ivithin  the  ovum  are  usually  both  derived  from  the  substance  of  the  ce 
trosome  of  the  spermatid,  which  entered  the  ovum  as  the  neck-granules  within  t: 
middle-piece  of  the  fertilizing  spermatozoon.  The  r6le  of  the  latter,  therefore,  is  vx 
fold, — to  contribute  the  chromatin  necessary  to  restore  lo  the  parent  celi  the  nonr 
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complement  of  chromosomes,  and  to  fumish  the  sUmulus  required  to  inaugumte  the 
karyokinetic  cjicle  of  segmentation. 

Segmentation  of  the  Ovum. — The  union  of  the  male  and  female  pronuclei 
and  the  resulting  formation  of  the  segmentation  nucleus  is  followed  lmmediately 
by  the  division  of  the  ovum  into  two  new  elements  ;  each  of  these  gives  rise  to  two 
additional  celb,  which,  in  turn,  produce  iollowing  generations  of  segmentation  cells, 
or  blastomeres.     This  process  of  repeated  division  of  the  fertilized  ovum  and  its 

Fig.  17. 


MKjnf  ntal  ion  *a  m 


E.J\\Ui!  dauphicr  eelj^  aiiiinglrom  fi™  eleaiiifc.    G,  one  «11  {«1  I5  lai^r'«nil  ia  preparir«  lo  divide,    H.\a\ti 

descendants  constitutes  segmentalion . — a  process  common  to  the  development  of 
ali  animals  and  plants  above  the  very  simplest. 

Study  of  the  details  of  segmentation  in  the  various  dasses  of  animals  shows 
that  a  clnse  relation  exists  between  the  character  of  the  deavage  and  that  of  the 
ovum  with  rcgard  to  the  amoiint  and  distribution  of  the  nutritive  yolk.  or  deuto- 
plasm,  present. 

In  the  human  and  mammalian  ecg  the  nutritive  yolk  particles  are  compara- 
tively  meagre  and  are  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  vitellus  ;  in  such  eggs 
ihere  is  no  apgrcKalion  of  the  (ood  particles,  hence  such  ova  are  tcrmed  homolecithal 
or  with  a  homoyencous  yolk.     In  the  eggs  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  the  deutoplasm,  or  nutritive  material,  is  collected  towards  one  pole  of  the  eg\ 
while  the  protoplastn,  or  fonnative  material,  is  limited  to  the  other  ;  eggs  in  whic 
these  conditions  obtain  possess  a  distinctly  polar  yolk,  and  hence  are  known  ; 
telolecithal  ova.  These  aggregations  of  the  protoplasm  and  the  deutoplasm  coi 
stitute  respectively  the  formaiive  and  the  nutritive  yolk,  and  correspond  in  positic 
to  the  aninuU  and  the  vegetative  poles  of  the  ^%,  In  an  additional  class  of  e%% 
the  centrolecithal^  the  yolk  occupies  the  centre  of  the  ovum,  being  covered  by 
peripheral  zone  of  formative  material  ;  since  such  ova  belong  alone  to  certain  ii 
sects  and  are  not  found  among  vertebrates,  they  possess  limited  interest  to  studen 
of  mammalian  forms. 

Comparison  of  the  behavior  of  these  various  groups  of  ova  during  segmei 
tation  shows  that  only  eggs  poor  in  deutoplasm,  as  the  alecithal  mammalian  ar 
amphibian  ova,  undergo  complete  cleavage  during  segmentation,  those  of  the  bin 
reptile,  and  fish  undergoing  cleavage  only  within  the  formative  yolk.  Ova,  ther 
fore,  are  classified  according  to  the  completeness  of  their  division  into  those  exhibi 
ing  complete  segtnentation  and  those  undergoing  particU  segmentation  ;  the  form* 
are  known  as  holoblastic,  the  latter  as  merobiastic,  The  embryologist  further  recoj 
nizes  an  egual  and  an  unegual  complete  segmentation  according  to  the  equality  i 
inequality  of  the  cells,  or  blastomeres,  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  ovur 
Since  the  segmentation  spheres  derived  from  the  mammalian  eg^  may  be  regardc 
as  practically  of  equal  size,  the  egg  of  this  class  of  animals,  including  the  hum? 
ovum,  is  described  as  an  hamolecithal  holoblastic  ovutn^  undergoing  egual  segmenti 
tion.     It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  even  in  the  segmentation  of  such  o\ 

Fig.  19. 
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-Zona  pellacida 

Diagram  of  early  mammalian  blastodermic  vesicle,  Diafi:Tam  of  mammalian  blastodermic  vesicle :  inn* 

consisting  of  trophoblast  and  inner  cell-mass.  cells  differentiating  into  ectoblast  and  entoblast.    ( Aft 

{A/Ur  1'an  Bened^n.)  Van  Beneden.) 

the  blastomeres  very  early  exhibit  inequality  in  size  and  in  rapidity  of  division  ( Fij^ 
16),  the  effect  of  this  differentiation  being,  that  the  more  rapidly  multiplying  blai 
tomeres  are  smaller  than  the  more  slowly  dividing  elements.  It  is  of  interest,  in  thi 
connection,  to  note  that  the  purest  type  of  total  equal  segmentation  is  observed  i 
the  ovum  of  the  lowest  vertebrate,  the  amphioxus, — ^an  animal  whose  developmer 
has  shed  much  light  on  many  obscure  problems  in  the  embryology  of  the  highe 
forms,  including  mammals  and  even  man. 

The  meroblastic  bird's  ^'g,  on  the  contrary,  undergoes  cleavage  only  within 
limited  circular  field  at  its  animal  pole  ;  it  is  said,  therefore,  to  undergo  partia/  dii 
coidal  segmentation.     In  contrast  to  this,  the  centrolecithal  ova  exhibit  partial  sHpet 
ficial  segmentation,  the  peripheral  zone  of  formative  material  alone  undergoin) 
cleavage. 

The  Blastoderm  and  the  Blastodermic  Layers. — The  completion  ol 
segmentation  in  holoblastic  ova  results  in  the  production  of  a  mass  of  blastomeres 
which  is  a  solid  sphere  composed  of  mutually  compressed  segmentation  cells ;  to  thi 
sphere  the  oider  anatomists  gave  the  name  of  the  morula,  or  the  mulberrv  mni>5 
The  solidity  of  the  morula  is  temporary,  since  a  cavitv  is  soon  developed  wkhin  it 
This  cavity,  often  called  the  segmetitation  cavit}\  increases  to  such  an  extent  th;ii « 
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hollow  sac  is  formed,  walled  by  a  single  layer  of  cells,  at  one  point  on  the  inner  sur- 
face  of  which  is  attached  a  small  mass  of  cells.  The  outer,  covering  layer  of  cells  is 
known  as  the  trophoblast\  the  small  group  of  cells  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  trophoblast  is  known  as  the  inner  cell-mass  (Fig.  18).  £xamined  from  the  sur- 
hce,  this  aggregation  of  inner  cells  appears  as  an  opaque  circular  field,  the  emhryonic 
area,  due  to  the  increased  thickness  and  consequently  diminished  transparency  of  the 
wall  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle  at  the  plače  of  attachment  of  the  included  cells.  In 
the  purest  type  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  that  seen  in  the  amphioxus  (Fig.  26, 
A)^  the  sac  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  blastomeres  of  almost  uniform  size  ;  the 
mammalian  blastodermic  vesicle,  however,  presents  greater  complexity,  due  to  the 
unequal  rate  at  which  some  of  the  segmentation  cells  divide  and  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  si^e  of  the  vesicle. 

The  inner  mass  of  germinal  cells  soon  undergoes  differentiation  (Fig.  19)  into 
two  strata, — an  outer  layer,  closely  applied  to  the  trophoblast,  and  an  inner  layer. 
These  layers  are  respectively  the  ectoblast  and  the  entoblast, — two  of  the  three  great 
primary  blastodermic  layers  from  which  the  embryo  is  differentiated. 

Coincidently  with  the  formation  of  these  germinal  layers,  the  mammalian  blas- 
todermic vesicle  grows  with  great  rapidity,  increasing  from  a  sphere  of  microscopic 
size  to  a  vesicle  of  one  or  more  millimetres  in  diameter.  In  consequence  of  this 
growth,  the  trophoblast  undergoes  great  expansion,  its  cells  becoming  reduced  to 
flattened  elements,  which,  over  the  embryonic  area,  later  disappear.  In  some  ani- 
mals,  as  in  the  rabbit,  the  flattened  trophoblast  cells  extend  over  the  embryonic 
ectoblast  and  have  been  called  the  cells  of  Rauber.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the 
ectoblast  is  overlaid  within  the  embryonic  area  by  the  cells  of  Rauber,  but  at  the 
margin  of  the  area,  the  embryonic  ectoblast  is  continuous  with  the  trophoblast  form- 
ing  the  outer  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle.  With  the  subsequent 
expansion  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  the  cells  of  Rauber  disappear  from  the  surface 
of  the  embryonic  ectoblast,  which  then  lies  upon  the  surface  of  the  vesicle  (Figs. 
20,  21). 


Fig.  21. 
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Diamin  of  mammalian  blastodermic  vesicle; 
the  entoblast  formsan  almost  complete  inner  layer. 


Diap^m  of  mammalian  blastodermic  vesicle  ;  the 
mesoblast  is  just  appearin^  as  the  third  blastodermic 
layer. 


The  early  blastodermic  vesicle  at  first  consists  of  only  tvvo  primary  layers,  the 
ectoblast  and  the  entoblast ;  this  stage  of  development  is  appropriately  termed  that 
of  the  bilaminar  blastoderm  (Fig.  20);  a  litde  later,  a  third  layer,  the  mesoblast, 
makes  its  appearance  hetween  the  outer  and  inner  blastodermic  sheets  ;  this  stage  is 
designated  as  that  of  the  trilaminar  blastoderm  (Fig.  21). 

The  early  embryo,  shortlv  after  the  formation  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  con- 
sists of  three  layers  of  cells, — the  ectoblast,  the  mesoblast,  and  the  entoblast.  The 
htstological  characters  of  the  outer  and  inner  of  these  primary  layers  differ,  almost 
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from  the  first,  from  those  of  the  mesoblast,  their  component  elements  being  more 
compact  in  arrangement  and  early  manifesting  a  tendency  to  acquire  the  character- 
istics  of  covering  cells  or  epithelium. 

The  mesoblastic  elements,  on  the  contrary,  soon  assume  irregular  forms  and 
are  loosely  held  together  by  intercellular  substance,  thus  early  foreshadowing  the 
special  features  which  distinguish  the  subsequently  differentiated  connective  tissues. 
This  early  distinction  becomes  more  marked  as  difierentiation  proceeds,  the  epithelial 
tissues  possessing  elements  of  comparatively  regular  form,  separated  by  minute 
amounts  of  intercellular  substance  ;  the  latter  in  the  connective  tissues,  on  the  con- 
trary,  becomes  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  excessive  quantity  and  the  resulting 
profound  modifications  in  the  physical  character  of  the  tissue;  the  cells  of  the  con- 
nective tissues  rapidly  assume  the  irregularly  stellate  or  triangular  form  so  charac- 
teristic  in  young  tissues  of  this  class.  Since  the  three  primary  layers  give  rise  to  ali 
the  tissues  of  the  organism,  a  brief  synopsis  presenting  these  genetic  relations  here 
finds  an  appropriate  plače. 

DERIVATIVES  OF  THE  BLASTODERMIC  LAVERS. 

From  the  ectoderm  are  derived — 

The  epithelium  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  including  that  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva  and  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  the  external  auditory  canal,  to* 
gether  with  the  epithelial  appendages  of  the  skin,  as  hair,  nails,  sebaceous 
and  sweat-glands  (including  the  involuntary  muscle  of  the  latter). 

The  epithelium  of  the  nasal  tract,  with  its  glands,  as  well  as  of  the  cavities 
communicating  therewith. 

The  epithelium  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  salivary  and  other  glands  opening  into 
the  oral  cavity. 

The  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

The  tissues  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  retina  ;  the  crystalline  lens,  and  perhaps  part  of  the  vitreous  humor. 

The  epithelium  of  the  membranous  labyrinth. 

The  epithelium  of  the  pituitary  and  pineal  bodies. 

From  the  mesoderm  are  derived — 

The  connective  tissues,  including  areolar  tissue,  tendon,  cartilage,  bone,  den- 

tine  of  the  teeth. 
The  muscular  tissues,  except  that  of  the  sweat-glands  and  dilator  pupillae. 
The  tissues  of  the  vascular  and  lymphatic  systems,  including  their  endothelium 

and  circulating  cells. 
The  sexual  glands  and  their  excretory  passages,  as  far  as  the  termination  of  the 

e]aculatory  ducts  and  vagina. 
The  kidney  and  ure  ter. 

From  the  entodcrm  are  derived — 

The  epithelium  of  the  digestive  tract,  with  that  of  ali  glandular  appendages 
except  those  portions  derived  from  ectoderm ic  origin  at  the  beginning 
(oral  cavity)  and  termination  of  the  tube. 

The  epithelium  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

The  epithelium  of  the  urinarv  bladder  and  urethra. 

The  epithelium  of  the  thvroid  and  thymus  bodies,  the  modified  primary  epithe- 
lium of  the  latter  giving  rise  to  Hassairs  corpuscles. 

The  Primitive  Streak  and  the  Gastrula. — Examined  from  the  surface 
during  the  formation  of  the  primary  layers,  the  mammalian  blastodermic  vesicle,  as 
represented  by  that  of  the  rabbit,  presents  a  circular  light-colored  field,  the  embry<mic 
area,  which  corresponds  to  the  expansion  of  the  original  embryonic  spot,  the  latter 
becoming  larger  with  the  extension  of  the  ectoblast  and  the  entoblast  difFerentiated 
from  the  inner  celi  mass.  A  t  first  circular,  the  embryonic  area  later  becomes  oval 
or  pyriform  in  oudine  (Figs.  22,  23),  the  larger  end  corresponding  vvith  the  cephsdic 
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poleof  the  future  embryo.  In  consequence  ot  the  proliferation  of  the  ectoblastic 
cells,  the  embryonic  area  becomes  differentiated  into  a  central  field,  the  embryanic 
tkield,  and  a  peripheral  zone,  the  area  pellucida,  which  by  transmitted  light  appear 
respectively  dark  and  light,  owing  to  the  varying  transparency  of  the  thicker  cen- 
tral and  thinner  peripheral  portions  of  the  germinal  field. 
Fig.  aa.  Fic.  aj. 


pellucicU 
<ryonlc  ibkM 
I  »I  bItKodennk 


Coincidentlv  with  the  assumption  of  the  oval  or  pyriform  outtine,  a  linear  thick- 
ening  of  ectoderm  appears  towards  the  smaller  end  o!  the  embryonic  area.  This  is 
iheprimilive  streak,  which  grows  backward  from  a  terminal  thickenlng,  the  node  of 
Htftsen,  that  marks  its  anierior  extremity.  The  primitive  streak  indicates  the  direc- 
cion  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  future  em- 
bryo  and  is  modelled  by  a  shallow  furrow,  Fig.  34- 

the  ^»7>«iW»^^rtf£W^,  due  to  the  proliferation  ■-  ■  -■' 

of  the  sutTOunding  ectoderm,       From  the       ,  —     -s. 

sides  of  the  primitive  streak  cells  are  budded    ('/■»■ 
off   to  form    the   mesoderni,    which   grows    '  t  '   ~  h  »d  procesi 

belween  the  outer  and   inner  gerni-layers  '         1         \ , 

until  it,  fina]ly,  surrounds  the  blastodermic  '  yi        *      ~y      Hensensn    e 

vesicle,       At    first,   the   mesoblast    extends    ^         '  (f  /      ^       primiHvr  itinh 

lateniily  and  posteriorly  and,   later,  grow3  ^  ~f       1 


forvard  as  two  lateral  wings,  that  enibrace 
the  head-end  of  the  embryonic  area.   While 

for  a  time  altached  only  to  the  ectoderm,    '  \.  ,j*''"       E»ira-einl«i™iie 

the  primitive  streak  subsequently  fuses  with  KrmTc  vetkic 

the  cntoderm,  so  that  sections  across  the    "^  >^  ..^^ 

streak  show  ali  the  germ-layers   blended.     Embr>™ic  .«.oir.bbit  d.boiit  eighi  ».v..«™ 

The  primitive  streak  IS  a  transient  organ  and       <  ram  ihc  luriice.  xio.  ^A/t*i  Van  Bntdn.^ 

later   entirely   disappears ;    it    contributes, 

however,  the  rapidly  growing  mesoblastic  tissue,  which  later  becomes  related  to  the 

anal  region  and  the  tail-bud. 

The  Significance  of  the  Primitive  Streak  and  the  mode  of  formalion  of  the 
mesoblast  are  vexed  problems  in  embryology.  A  brief  note  on  ihis  topic  will  suffice 
here.  In  amphioxus,  the  lowest  vertebratc,  the  immediate  result  of  segmentation  is 
a  hollow  spherc,  the  i/a f /a/a,  iilled  withfluid,  lined  by  asinglelayer  of  cells.  Invagi- 
nation  at  one  poinl  of  the  wall  of  the  blastula  occurs,  forming  eventually  a  two-layered 
ojp,  the  gasirvla,  the  outer  layer  of  which  is  the  ecloblast,  and  the  inner  one  the  ento- 
blast.  The  cavity  within  the  entoblast  is  the  archentcron  or  primitive  gut.  The  open- 
inginto  the  archentcron  is  iht  blaslopore.  Cells  given  off  from  the  entoblast,  ncar  the 
blastopore,  form  a  third  layer,  the  mesoblast.  Tvpical  gastrulation  does  not  occur  in 
the  higher  animals,  although  in  the  early  human  embr>'o  a  canal  appears,  known  as 
the  neurčnteric  canal,  the  opening  of  which  is  often  regarded  as  homologous  with 
the  blastopore.  The  primitive  streak  is  regarded  by  some  authorities,  notably  Hert- 
»rig.  as  an  elongated  blaslopore  with  lips  fused.  Stnce  the  primitive  streak,  the  prod- 
iict  i>l  the  outer  germ-layer,  is  the  principal  primary  source  of  the  mesoblast.  the 
latter  may  be  regaSed  as  indirectly  derived  from  the  ectoblast,  A  limited  secondary 
and  later  production  of  mesoblast  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  inner  germ-layer. 
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THE   FUNDAMENTAL   EMBRVOLOGICAL   PROCESSES. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  primitive  streak — a  atructure,  it  will  be 
remembered,  which  is  transient  and  only  indirectly  takes  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  embryo  proper — a  series  ol  phenomena  mark  the  eariiest  stages  of  the  future  new 
being.  These  changes  are  known  as  the  fundamental  embryological  processes,  and 
result  in  the  formation  of  the  neural  canal,  the  notochord,  and  the  somites.  While 
described  for  convenience  as  separate  processes,  they  progress  to  a  great  extent 
simultan  eously. 

Fig.  as- 


TrantvcTK  Kciion  through  ceplulic  end  of  primilivc  Unak  al  very  roang  rabbit  embrro.    X  loo. 

The  Neural  Canal. — The  eariiest  indication  of  the  embryo  consists  in  the 
appearance  of  two  slighlly  diverging  folds  (Fig.  17),  enclosing  the  anterior  end  of 
the  primitive  streak.  which  are  produced  by  a  local  proliferation  and  thickening 
of  the  ectoblast.  These  are  the  medullary  folds  and  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
formation  of  the  neural  canal,  from  vvhich  the  great  cerebro-spinal  nervous  axis, 
together  with  its  outgrowths,  the  peripheral  nerves,  is  derived.  The  medullary  folds 
at  first  border  a  shallow  and  widely  open  lurrow  (Fig.  28),  the  medullary  groofe  ; 

Fig.  a6. 


cnlobla^ ;  m,  mcsoblasl  r;elj ;  i,  blaiiuiHitc,  Icailins  into  archcnicniii. 

the  latter  becomt's  rapidly  dteper  and  narrower  as  the  niedullary  folds  increase 
in  height  and  gradually  approach  each  other.  The  approximation  of  the  folds 
(Fig.  29)  and  subs<;quL-nt  fusion  take  place  earlitst  at  some  distance  behind  the 
cephalic  end  of  the  gr()o\'e,  at  a  point  whii;h  later  corresponds  to  the  upper  cervical 
region  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Aftt-T  the  closnre  ol  the  groove  and  iis  convcrsion  into  the  medullary  canal 
(Fig.  ,121.  the  thickened  and  invaginated  (■ctol>last  forming  the  lining  of  the  neural 
tul>e  bfcomes  separated  from  llie  outer  laycr  of  the  embryo  by  the  ingrowtli  of  the 
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nuesoblast.     The  subsequeiit  difierentiation  of  the  walls  of  the  neural  tube  will  be 

mc»rc    fuUy  considered  in  connection  with  the  nervous  sjrstem  ;   suflice  it  here  lo 

scaC^     ''lat  the  cephalic  portion  expands  into  the  brain  vesicies,  and  sut»equently 

l>ec<=>'^^^  'he  brain  with  the  contained 

ventri*^'^'    while    the    remainder   of  F'g-  37, 

[f^^      tube   becomes   the  spinal  cord, 

pj^d«i»sing  the  minute  central  canat. 

The  N  otochord. — Coinci- 
d^r>tl>^  with  the  formation  of  the  med- 
ullst.ry    groove  the  entoblast  opposite 

th^      l:>ottom   of  that   furrow  exhibits  gmon 

pg-oli  f  ^ration     and     thickening ;     the 

rrouiF*  of  ceils  thus  differentiated  be-  S"*" 

com.^:^     separated    from    the    general  „^1[ 

jna^^      o'   t^^e  inner  layer  and   takes 

up,    ^     position  iminediately  below  the  '"* 

neurij    tube   (F'igs.   30,   31).      This 
;^c>I^t;«^    column    of   entobiastic    cells 
(^»rsStitute    the   nolockord,    or   ckorda 
tor^^»X«,    the    earliest    siiggestlon    of    Embrronic  .m  of  rabbh  ol  .bo«,  eigh.  .nd  on-tall  d.y.. 
'Otae       <r^rainal  vertebrate  axis   around  »e*n  (rom  ihe  surfsce.   x»«.   (Kt/Umanii.) 

whicrt»    the  parts  of  the  early  embryo 

are   s3'"inmetrically  arranged.     While  for  a  tinie  constituting  the  šole  longitudinal  axis 
ol  the  embryo.  extending  Irom  a  point  near  the  cephalic  pole,  which  corresponds  laier 

Fig.  j8. 

MedDlliry  fotd  Umove  Medu1lBry  fold 


X  80.    Pulure  Odiral  ona 


^lonol  rabblt  embryo  dI  aboui  nincand  onMiiianerdar«.     X  Bo,     Ncuril  cinal  is  juM  cloting. 

VJ"*   liaseof  the  skuU,  to  the  caudal  extreinity.  the  notochord  is  but  a  temporar)- 
ilf^^Ure,  and  sub5c<iuently  is  supplanted   by  the  tnie  vertebral   column.     It  is 
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interesting  to  note,  that  in  the  connecting  link  betnecn  the  vertebrates  and 
invertelM-ates,  the  arophioxus,  the  notochord  remains  as  the  permanent  and  šole 
spinal  axis. 

The  history  oi  the  notochord  in  man  and  mammals  presents  three  stages  :  (n  i 
it  exisls  as  an  unbrolcen  cord  which  extends  unintemipted!y  through  the  series 
of  cartilaginous  vertebrae  ;  (b)  the  notochord  suffers  segmentation  in  such  manner 
that  the  breaks  in  its  continuity  correspond  to  the  vertebral  bodies,  conspicuous 
proliferation  and   local   increase  in  its  substance,   on   the  contrary,   marking   the 


Fig.  jo. 


Fig.  ji. 


position  of  the  iniervertebral  disks  in  which  the  chordal  tissue  during  the  first 
months  after  birth  is  represented  by  a  considerable  mass  of  central  spongy 
substance ;  (c)  atrophy  of  the  remains  of  the  notochord,  resuiting  in  the  entire 
disappearance  of  the  chordal  tissue  within  the  vertebrae  and  the  reduction  of  the 
proliferated  iniervertebral  cell-mass  to  the  pulpy  substance  esisting  within  the 
intervertebral  disks. 

The  cephalic  end  of  the  notochord  in  man  corresponds  in  position  to  the  dorsum 
sells,  and  marks  the  division  of  the  skull  into  two  parts,  that  lying  in  front  of 


Fig.  33. 


,.7Z7'J.,LL.l.:tef£f; 


the  termination  of  the  notochord,  \.hQ  precliorda/  portion,  and  that  containing  the 
notochord,  the  chordal  portion  ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  described  as  the  vertebral 
segment  of  the  skull. 

The  Coetoni. — The  dminuard  gnuvth  of  the  neural  ectoblast  aiid  the  upward 
extension  of  the  chordal  enioblast  effect  a  division  of  the  mtsobList  along  the 
embryonic  asis  into  two  shcels  (Fig.  28).  These  lattcr  undergo  furthcr  division 
in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  cleft  within  t!ieir  substance,  as  the  result  of 
which  the  mesoblast  becomes  split  into  two  layers  enciosing  a  space,  the  ceelom,  or 
primary  body-cavily  (Fig.  29). 
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The  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast,  however,  does  not  extend  as  lar  as  the  mid-line 
of  the  embryo,  but  ceases  at  some  distance  on  either  hand,  thus  leavin^  a  tract  oi 
uncleft  mesoblast  on  either  side  of  the  medullary  groove  and  the  chorda.  The 
uncleft  area  constitutes  the  paraxiai  mesoiiasl  (Fig.  32),  which  extends  from  the 
head  towards  the  caudal  pole  and  appears  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  embryo  as 
two  distioct  ribbon-Iilce  tracts  bordering  the  neural  canal.  Beyond  the  paraxial 
mesoblast,  the  clefi  portions  of  the  middle  layer  extend  on  either  side  as  the  laterai 
piales  ;  each  laterai  ptate  consists  oi  two  lammie,  the  one  forming  the  dorsal  and  the 

Fio,  33,  Fig.  m. 


lialenll- 
gut-tubc 


Tniiuverae   leclion  ol  human   eBibryo  ol  »bout  Tr«n»ver»e  Bection   ot    bumin   enibryo  of   abont 

fitifen  davi,  ahoitinji  carlv  diSefcnliation  ol  lomitc.  tWMit]r-onc  i»ys,   aboving   dlncrcniiation   ol    Knnite. 

X  >IS.    Ikollmann.)  X  40.    {.Kotimaim.) 

other  the  ventral  boundary  of  the  enclosed  primary  body-cavity ;  in  view  of  their 

subsequent  relations  to  the  formation  of   the  body-walls  and   the  digestive  tube 

respectively,  the  dorsal  mesoblastic  lamina  is  appropriately  named  the  parietal  iayer 

and  the  ventral  lamina  the  visceral  layer  (Fig.  32).      In  the  separation  of  these 

Iayer3,  which   soon   takes  place  in   consequence  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  folding 

occurring  during  the  formation  of  the  amnion  and  the  gut-tube,  the  parietal  mesoderm 

adheres  to  the  ectoblast,  in  conjunction  with  which 

it    consututes    the    somaiopleura    (Fig.     29),    the  Fig.  35. 

ecto- mesoblastic  sheet  of  great  importance  in  the  ^  -   .._.._.. 

production  of  the  laterai  and  ventral  body-walls. 

Simil3rly,   the  visceral   mesoblast  unites  with  the 

entobtast   to  form   the  splaiuknopleura  (Fig.  29), 

the  ento- mesoblastic  layer  from  which  the  walls  of 

the  primary  digestive  canal  are  formed. 

The  Somites. — The  paraxial  mesoblast  at  an 
early  stage — a  bout  the  twentieth  day  in  man — exhibits 
indications  of  transverse  division,  in  consequence 
of  which  thia  band-like  arca  becomes  differentiated 
into  a  series  of  small  quadrilateral  masses,  the 
somiUs,   or  profovertebra.     This  segmentation  of 

the    embryonic    mass    appears     earliest    at    some   ,BH,^!^"f^'t^u™„jn[y^'JJ^'J|ay^'  x'™j" 
distance  behind  the  cephalic  end  of  the  embryo,    (A^i/ftnamt.) 
at  a  point  which  latcr  corresponds  to  the  beginning 

of  ihe    cervical    region.      The  somites  are  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  human 
embryo  at  about  the  twenty-eighth  day  (Fig.  71). 

The  early  somites,  on  transverse  section,  appear  as  irrcgular  quadrtlatcral  bodies, 
cotnposed  of  mesoblast  and  covered  externally  by  ectoblast,  lying  on  either  side  of 
the  neural  canal  and  the  notochord  ( Fig,  33).  Each  somite  consists  of  a  dorsomesial 
Principal  cell-mass,  which  is  connected  with  the  laterai  plate  by  means  of  an 
inter\-cning  cell-aggregation,  the  intermediate  cell-tnass  (Fig.  33).     Sub3equently, 
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the  latter  becomes  separated  from  the  remaining  portion  of  the  somite  and  is  probably 
identified  with  the  formation  of  the  segmented  excretory  apparatus  of  the  embryo, 
the  Wolffian  body,  and  hence  is  known  as  the  fiephrotome, 

The  principal  mass,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  somite  proper,  consists  of 
an  outer  or  peripherai  zone  of  condensed  mesoblast  enclosing  a  core  of  looser  struc- 
ture.  The  less  dense  mesoblastic  tissue  later  breaks  through  the  surrounding  zone 
on  the  side  directed  towards  the  notochord  and  forms  a  fan-shaped  mass  of  embryonic 
connective  tissue  which  envelops  the  chorda  and  grows  around  the  neural  canal. 
The  cell-niass  derived  from  the  core  of  the  myotome  constitutes  the  sclerotame,  and 
directly  contributes  the  tissue  from  which  the  permanent  vertebrae  and  the  associated 
ligamentous  and  cartilaginous  structures  arise.  The  remaining  denser  part,  the 
myotom€,  which  collectively  forms  a  compressed  C-like  mass,  becomes  differentiated 
into  a  lateral  and  a  mesial  stratum  (Fig.  35).  The  lateral  stratum,  sometimes  called 
the  cutis-plaie^  consists  of  several  layers  of  closely  packed  elements.  By  some  these 
cells  are  regarded  as  concerned  in  producing  the  connective  tissue  portion  of  the 
skin  ;  according  to  others  they  are  in  large  part  converted  into  myoblasts,  which,  with 
those  of  the  mesial  stratum,  or  musde-plaie^  give  rise  to  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
trunk.     The  genetic  relations  of  the  somite,  therefore,  may  be  expressed  aš  foIlows  : 


i 


Myolome — muscle  segment, 

Somite -J  Sclerotome — axi<il  segment. 

Nephrotome — excretory  gland  segment. 


The  number  of  somites  of  the  human  embryo  is  about  thirty-seven,  comprising  eight 
cervtcal,  twelve  thoracic^  five  lumbar^  five  sacral,  and  from  five  to  seven  caudal 
segments. 

THE   FCETAL   MEMBRANES. 

The  Amnion. — With  the  exception  of  fishes  and  amphibians, — animals  whose 
development  takes  plače  in  water, — the  young  vertebrate  embryo  is  early  enveloped 
in  a  protecting  membrane,  the  amnion.  Animals  possessing  this  structure,  including 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  are  classed,  therefore,  as  amfiiota,  in  contrast  to  the 
anamnia^  in  which  no  such  envelope  is  formed.     An  additional  fcetal  appendage,  the 

allantois^  is  always  developed 
^'^-  3^-  as  a  structure  complemental 

^^SižSSiiil!*  ^Enibr>onic  ectobiaat  to  the  amnion  ;  hence  the  am- 

»Mesoblast  niota  possess  both  amnion  and 

'Entobiaat  allantois. 

Since  the  development  of 

the  fcetal  membranes  in  man 

presents     certain     deviations 

from  the  process  as  seen  in 

other  mammals,  due  to  pecu- 

liarities    affecting    the    earlv 

human  embryo,  it  is  desirable 

cavitv  of  biastodennic       ^?  examine  briefly  the  forma« 

Entobiast  vcside     tion  ot  thesc  structures  as  ob- 

'TrophobUst  served  in  animals  less  highly 

specialized. 
^^^^^  Referring    to    the    early 

Diagram  o!  mammaiian  biastodcrmic  vesicle.  mammalian  embryo,  in  which 

the  blastodermic  layers  are 
arranged  as  somatopleura  and  splanchnopleura  on  either  side  of  the  embryonic  axis 
and  the  surrounding  uncleft  mesoderm,  and  extend  as  parallel  sheets  over  the  en- 
larging  blastodermic  vesicle,  the  first  trace  of  the  amnion  appears  as  a  duplicature 
of  the  somatopleura.  The  earliest  indication  of  the  process  is  seen  slightly  in  front 
of  the  cephalic  end  of  the  embr\'o,  the  resulting  head-fold  being,  however,  soon  fol- 
lowed  by  the  appearance  of  the  lateral  and  iail-folds,     The  rapid  growth  of  these 
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duplicatureš  of  somatopleura  from  aH  sides  results  in  the  encircling  of  the  embryo 
within  a  wall  which  increases  in  height  until  the  prominent  edges  of  the  folds  meet 
and  coalesce  over  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  enclosed  embryo.  The  folds  of  the 
amnion  first  meet  over  the  head-end,  from  which  point  the  union  extends  tailward, 
where,  however,  fusion  may  be  delayed  for  some  time.  The  line  along  which  the 
junction  of  the  folds  takes  plače  is  known  as  the  amnioiic  suture, 
The  amnion  thus  forms 

Fig.  37. 

Serosa 

'Ectoblast  ) 

>  Amnion 
[esoblastj 

'Exocoelom 


pen  gut-tube 
Splanchnoplcuim 


a  closed  sac  completely  in- 

vesting  the  embryo  and  con- 

taining  a   fluid,    the   liguor 

amnii;   at  first  closely  sur- 

rounding   the    embryo,    the 

amniotic  sac  rapidly  expands 

until  its  dimensions  allow  the 

enclosed  foetus  to  turn  freely, 

practically  supported  by  the 

amniotic   fluid,    which    pos- 

sesses  a  specific  gravity  of 

1003.       It    has    long    been 

known  that  in  certain  forms, 

conspicuously  in  the  chick, 

the  amnion  executes  rhythmi- 

cal  contractions,  at  the  rate 

of  ten  per  minute,  whereby 

the  embryo  is  swayed  from 

end  to  end  of  the  sac.     From 

the  manner  of  its  formation, 

as  folds  of  the  somatopleura 

(Figs.  37  and  38),  it  is  evident  that  the  amnion  consists  of  an  inner  ectoblastic  and 

an  outer  mesoblastic  layer. 

The  Serosa,  or  False  Amnion. — Coincident  with  the  fusion  of  the  inner 
layers  of  the  somatopleuric  folds  to  form  the  closed  sac  of  the  amnion,  the  outer 

layers  of  the  same  folds  unite  to 
Fig.  38. 

Serosa 

•Amnion 


Trophoblast 


Vitelline  sac 


Entoblast 


Diagram  showing  formation  of  amniotic  folds  and  of  gut>tube ;  trans- 

verse  section  of  axis  of  embryo. 


Amniotic  sac 

Gut-tube 

ExocGeIom 


Splanchno> 
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produce  a  second  external  en- 
velope,  the  serosa^  or  false  am- 
fiion,  The  serosa  soon  becomes 
separated  from  the  amnion  by 
an  intervening  space  to  form  the 
primitive  chorion ;  the  latter, 
therefore,  consists  of  ectoblastex- 
ternallyand  mesoblast  internally, 
the  reverse  of  the  disposition  of 
these  layers  in  the  amnion. 

The  outer  surface  of  the 
mammalian  primitive  chorion — 
the  entire  envelope  formed  of 
the  serosa  and  the  trophoblast 
— is  distinguished  by  prolifera- 
tion  of  the  epithelial  elements, 
which  process  results  in  the 
produ ction  of  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous  projections  or  villi 
(Fig.  40),  this  villous  condition 
being  particularly  well  marked 
in  man. 

The  ectoblast  of  the  primitive  chorion  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  body  of  the  embryo,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  an  important  r61e  in 
establishing  the  earliest  connection  betvveen  the  embr\'o  and  the  maternal  tissues 
and,   later,   participates  in  the  formation  of  the  placenta.     The  ectoblast  of  the 
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Diagram  showing  formation  of  amniotic  folds  and  vitelline  sac ; 
longitudinal  section  of  embryo. 
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Amnion 


Amniotic  sac 


primitive  chorion  is  the  direct  derivative  of  the  original  ectodermal  layer  of  the 
blastodermic  vesicle  beyond  the  embryonic  region  proper,  a  layer  which,  on 
account  of  this  important  nutritive  function,  has  been  called  by  Hubrecht  the 
trophoblasL 

As  already  noted  (Fig.  32),  the  cleft  between  the  parietal  and  visceral  layer5 
of  the  mesoblast  is  the  primary  body-oavity  or  ccelom  ;  with  the  separation  of  these 
layers  following  the  dorsal  and  the  ventral  folding  associated  respectively  with  the 
formation  of  the  amniotic  sac  and  the  gut-tube,  the  intramesoblastic  space  becomes 
greatly  expanded  and  extends  between  the  amnion  and  primitive  chorion.  This 
large  space  is  appropriated  only  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  future  definite  body- 
cavity,  and  hence  is  divisible  into  an  embryonic  and  an  extra-embryonic  portion,  or 
exoc<xlom  (Fig.  38),  which  are  temporarily  continuous. 

The  Vitelline  Sac. — Whiie  the  somatopleura  is  engaged  in  producing  the 
protecting  amniotic  sac,  the  splanchnopleura,  composed  of  the  entoblast  and  the 
adherent  visceral  layer  of  mesoblast,  becomes  approximated  along  the  ventral  sur- 
face  of  the  embryo  to  define  the  primitive  gut-tube  by  enclosing  a  part  of  the 
blastodermic  vesicle  ;  the  remaining,  and  far  larger,  portion  of  tne  latter  cavity 
constitutes  the  vitelline  sac,  and  corresponds  to  the  yolk-sac  of  the  lower  forms. 

The  constriction  and  separation  of  the  gut-tube  from  the  vitelline  sac  is  accom- 

plished     earliest     at    the 
Fig.  39.  cephalic  and  caudal  ends 

•Primitive  chorion        ^f    the   futurc    alimentary 

canal,  the  intervening  por- 
tion remaining  for  a  tirne 
in  widely  open  communi- 
cation  with  the  yolk-sac. 
During  the  rapid  diminu- 
tion  of  the  latter  the  com- 
munication  becomes  re- 
duced  to  a  narrow  channel, 
the  vitelline  dud,  which 
persists  as  a  slender  stalk 
terminating  at  its  distal  end 
in  the  remains  of  the  yolk- 
sac. 

In  animals  other  than 
mammals  in  which  a  pla- 
centa  is  developed,  the 
yolk-sac  is  the  chief  nutri- 
tive organ  of  the  embryo  ; 
the  mesoblastic  tissue  of 
the  vesicle  becomes  vascu- 
larized  by  the  development 
of  the  blood-vessels  consti- 
tuting  the  vitelline  circulation,  of  which  the  vitelline  or  omphalomesenteric  arteries 
and  veins  form  the  main  trunks.  The  contents  of  the  yolk-sac  as  such  do  not 
directiy  minister  to  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo,  but  only  as  materials  absorbed  by 
the  vitelline  blood-vessels.  In  man  and  other  high  mammals  the  nutritive  function  of 
the  yolk  is  at  best  insigniiicant,  the  vitelline  sac  of  these  animals  representing  the 
more  impoi:tant  organ  of  their  humbler  ancestors.  In  the  lowest  members  of  the 
mammalian  group,  the  monotremata,  in  which  the  large  ova  are  comparatively  rich 
in  deutoplasm,  the  vitelline  circulation  is  of  great  importance  for  nutrition,  since  it 
constitutes  the  šole  means  for  this  function  until  the  immature  animals  are  hatched  and 
supplied  with  milk  by  the  mother.  In  the  kangaroo  and  opossum  the  yolk-sac  at 
one  point  forms  a  disk-like  organ,  which,  from  the  fact  that  it  becomes  provided  with 
vascular  villi  that  lie  in  contact  with  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  is  termed  the 
vitelline  picLcenia, 

The  AUantois  and  the  Chorion. — Coincidently  with  the  formation  of  the 
amnion,  another  foetal  appendage,  the  allantois,  makes  its  appearance  as  an  out- 
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Diagram  sbovtring  completed  amnion  and  serosa,  beginning  allantois  and 

vitelline  duct. 
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growth  from  the  caudal  segment  of  the  primary  gut-tract.  Although  modified  in 
man  and  certatn  mammab  to  such  an  extent  that  its  typical  form  and  relatJons  are 
obscured,  the  allantois,  when  developed  in  a  characteristic  manner,  as  in  the  chick, 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  free  vesicie  connected  with  the  embryo  near  its  caudal 
pole  by  means  of  a  narrow  pedicle,  the  allantoic  slalk.  Since  the  allantois  is  an 
evagination  from  the  primitive  gut,  its  walls  are  formed  by  direct  continuations  of 
the  primary  layers  enclosing  the  digestive  canal, — namely,  a  lining  of  entoblastic 
cells,  reinforced  externally  by  a  layer  of  visceral  mesoblast, 

Beginning  as  a  wide  bay  on  ihe  ventral  wall  of  the  hind-gut,  the  allantois  elon- 
gates  and  appears  as  a  pyriform  sac  projecting  from  the  embryo  behind  the  attach- 
ment  of  the  stili  large  vitelline  stalk  (Fig.  39).  It  rapidly  grows  into  the  exoccelom, 
and  in  mammals  expands  in  ali  directions  until  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  primitive  chorion,  wilh  which  it  fuses  to  constitute  the  true  chorion. 
The  latter,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  allantoic  citorion  in  contrast  to  the  amniotic 
or  primitive  chorion,  now  beconies  the  most  important  envelope  of  the  mammalian 
embryo  on  account  of  the  rflle  that  it  is  destined  to  play  in  establishing  the  respira- 
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Diagram  shotring  villouj  condiiion  ol  scrou.  eipanding  allanlois.  and  dimlnithing  vitcIlinF  uc. 

tory  and  nutritive  organ  of  the  fcetus,  the  placenta.  After  the  fusion  of  the  allantois 
with  the  primitive  chorion  to  form  the  chorion,  the  villous  projections  u|X5n  the 
external  surfape  of  the  latter  Isecome  more  highly  developed,  consisting  of  a  core  of 
mesoblastic  tissue  covered  externally  by  the  ectoblast. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  allantois,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  eflete  materials  ex- 
creted  by  the  Wolffian  body  of  the  early  fcetus,  is  soon  overshadowed  by  its  function 
as  a  respiratory  organ  ;  this  occurs  with  the  appearance  of  the  rich  vascular  supply 
within  the  chorion  following  the  invasion  of  its  mesoblastic  tissue  by  the  blood-vessels 
constituting  the  allantoic  circulation.  The  latter  incliides  the  two  allantoic  arleries, 
which  are  extensions  from  the  aortic  stem  of  the  emhryo  and  convey  venous  blood, 
and  the  two  allantoic  i'eins,  ivhich  return  the  oxygenated  blood  to  the  embryo  and 
become  tributary  to  ihe  great  venous  segment  of  the  primitive  heart.  The  vascu- 
Urization  of  the  chorion  extends  to  the  highly  developed  villi  occupying  its  outer 
surface  in  many  mammalian  forms,  especially  man. 

The  vascular  villi  o/  tke  chorion.  bearing  the  terminal  loops  of  the  blood-vessels 
conveying  the  EcEtal  blood.  are  important  structures  on  account  of  their  intimate 
rdations  with  the  utcrine  miicous  membrane  (Fig.  41},  in  conjunction  with  which 
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they  form  a  respirative  and  nutritive  apparatus.  The  intimacy  between  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane  and  the  chorionic  tufts  presents  ali  degrees  of  association,  from 
simple  apposition,  as  seen  in  the  sow,  where  the  feebly  developed  and  aimost  uni- 
formIy  distributed  vascular  projections  are  received  tvithin  correspondJng  depressions 
in  the  rich!y  vascular  uterine  tissue,  to  the  tirm  and  complex  attachment  found  in  the 
highly  developed  liuman  placenta. 

Fig.  41. 
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In  contrast  with  the  chorion  of  those  animals  in  which  the  nutritive  relations 
between  the  matemal  tissues  and  the  embryo  are  uniformly  distributed  are  the  local 
specializations  seen  in  the  chorion  of  ihose  types  in  which  a  placental  area  is  de- 
veloped. The  animals  in  which  the  latter  condition  obtains  are  known  as  placentatia, 
of  which  three  subgroups  are  recognized  depending  upon  the  mullipU  (cotyledons), 

Fig.  41- 


sonular,  or  discoidal  form  of  the  placenta,  man  and  the  apes  represcnting  the  highest 
specialization  of  the  last  divi^ion.  In  its  general  plan  of  devciopment,  iherefore,  the 
placenta  is  formed  of  a  ficla!  and  a  malcmal  porlinn,  the  former  consisting  ol  the 
vascular  villi  which  are  uniisuallv  well  dcvdoped  ttithin  a  parlicuUir  pnrlion  of  the 
chorion,  and  the  latter  ol  ihe  opposed  uterine  lininj;  whii:h  bfconic-s  hishlv  specia!- 
ired  throughout  a  corresponding  area  and  more  or  less  intimately  united  wilh  the 
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fcetal  stnictures.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  entire  uterine  cavity,  in  many  of  the 
higher  mammals,  suffers  profound  change,  and  before  the  end  of  gestation  becomes 
inseparably  attached  to  the  chorion  even  in  its  extent  beyond  the  placental  area  ;  in 
such  animals  the  fused  uterine  and  chorionic  tissue  constitute  the  deciducs  which, 
lined  intemally  by  the  closely  applied  amnion,  form  the  membranous  envelope  en- 
closing  the  foetus.  After  rupture  consequent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus  at  the 
termination  of  pregnancy,  the  deciduae,  inchiding  the  specialized  placental  portion, 
are  separated  from  the  uterine  wall  and  expelled  as  the  membranes  and  the  placenia 
which  are  known  collectively  as  the  after-birth, 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  general  development  of  the  fcetal  membranes  in 
the  higher  mammals  must  be  now  supplemented  by  consideration  of  the  peculiarities 
encountered  in  the  development  of  these  structures  in  man. 

THE   HUMAN   FCETAL   MEMBRANES. 

The  young  human  embryo  is  distinguished  by  the  very  early  formation  of  the 
amniotic  cavity,  by  the  precocious  development  of  the  mesoblast  and  extra- 
embryonic  coelom,  by  the  presence  of  the  body-stalk  and  by  the  great  thickening  of 
the  trophoblast.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  considering  the  formation  of  the  human 
fcetal  membranes,  that  the  earliest  stages  of  development,  to  wit,  fertilization, 
segmentation,  the  formation  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  the  earliest  diflferentiation  of 
the  embryonic  area  and  the  formation  of  the  amniotic  cavity  have  not  yet  been 
observed  on  human  specimens.  Our  knowledge  of  these  processes  is  derived  from  a 
study  of  some  of  the  lower  types  ;  beyond  these  very  early  stages,  however,  the 
conditions  in  the  human  embryo  have  been  subject  to  direct  study. 

The  Human  Amnion,  Amniotic  Cavity  and  Allantois. — 'fhe  accompany- 
ing  diagrams  (Fig.  43)  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  process  of  formation  of  the  fcetal 
membranes  in  man.  Of  these  five  diagrams,  A  alone  is  purely  hypothetical  with 
reference  to  the  human  embryo.  In  diagram  A  the  amniotic  cavity  is  already 
indicated  as  a  small  cleft  between  the  embryonic  area  below  and  a  covering  layer  of 
cells  above  continuous  with  the  trophoblast.  This  layer,  the  trophoblast,  forms  the 
outer  covering  of  the  entire  vesicle.  It  is  presumably  already  thickened  at  as  early 
a  stage  as  this  diagram  represents.  Presumably  also  the  surface  of  the  trophoblast 
shows  irregularities,  for  this  tissue  it  is  which  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane  and  which,  by  its  activities,  forces  its  way  into  the 
maternal  decidua.  This  latter  process  is  known  as  implantatum^  a  process  which 
supposedly  is  taking  plače,  if  not  completed,  at  about  the  stage  of  this  diagram. 
Whether  the  trophoblastic  layer  in  man  is  originali y  a  thin  single  sheet  of  cells,  as 
for  instance  is  the  čase  in  the  rabbit,  or  whether  it  is  from  the  beginning  thickened, 
we  do  not  know.  Certainly  the  thickened  condition  appears  at  a  very  early  stage. 
The  embryonic  area  shows  the  embryonic  ectoblast  proper,  which  is  of  small  extent ; 
this  ectoblast  being  so  distinguished  from  the  trophoblastic  ectoblast  The  ento- 
blast  beneath  is  represented  as  already  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sac.  Between  the 
entoblast  and  ectoblast  the  mesoblast  has  made  its  appearance.  It  will  be  noted 
that  in  the  diagram  the  entoblastic  sac  is  much  smaller  than  the  outer  trophoblastic 
vesicle.  We  do  not  know  that  this  is  really  the  condition  when  the  entoblastic  sac 
is  first  formed  or  only  appears  in  conjunction  with  the  great  development  of  the  extra 
embryonic  ccclom  in  the  mesoblast.  It  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  former  čase  is  the  true  one. 

The  early  appearance  of  the  amniotic  cavity  is  to  be  explained  in  this  way. 
After  the  blastodermic  vesicle  has  reached  the  stage  when  the  inner  celi  ma^s  is 
attached  to  one  point  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  trophoblast,  the  formation  of  a 
cavity  occurs  in  the  region  of  the  inner  mass.  This  cavity,  at  first  vcry  small, 
has  below  it  the  cells  of  the  inner  mass,  which  soon  become  arranged  into  the 
twoprimary  germ  layers  of  the  embryonic  area,  ectoblast  and  entoblast,  while 
above  the  cavity  is  a  layer  of  cells  continuous  with  the  trophoblast.  Such  a 
method  of  formation  of  the  amniotic  cavity  has  been  observed  in  some  of  the 
lower  forms,  for  instance,  in  a  lemur  by  Hubrecht,  and  since  the  earliest  human 
embryo  accurately  studied   shows  a  completely  closed  amniotic   cavity,  uhile  in 
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a  very  early  stage  of  development    it  is  a  reasonable  inierence  that  in  man  such 
a  process  actuallv  occurs. 

In  diagram  B  the  mesoblast  lias  not  only  surrounded  the  entoblastic  sac  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  trophoblast,  so  enclosing  the  large  extra-embryonic  coelom, 
bul  has  invaded  the  layer  o[  cells  above  the  amniotic  cavity,  dividing  this  layer  inio 
two  parts,  the  inner  part  going  to  forni  the  ectoblast  of  the  amnion,  the  outer  part 
being  a  continuation  of  the  trophoblast  of  the  chorion  There  is  here  evident]y  a 
very  great  development  of  the  extra-embryonic  coelom.  In  explanation  of  this 
condition,  it  may  be  assumed  thal  the  entoblastic  sac  is  at  firet  much  smaller  than  ihe 
trophoblastic  covering  of  the  vesicle  ;  that  the  mesoblast,  shortly  after  its  appearance, 

Fig.  43. 


develops  a  cceiom  ;  that  the  two  Iayers  of  the  mesoblast  so  formed  grow  sefMiratelv 
around  the  vesicle ;  the  splanchnic  layer  around  the  entoblast,  the  somatic  l3ya 
aroiind  the  trophoblast,  so  enclosing  belween  them  as  they  grow,  tbe  considerable 
space  which  becopies,  by  this  process,  extra-embryonic  body  cavity.  This  diagram 
corresponds  roughly  to  the  condition  of  Peters'  embryo  (Fig.  44).  The  trophobla.';! 
is  greatly  thickened  ;  its  outer  snrface  \'ery  irregular,  showing  lacunae  or  spaces 
filled  with  maternal  blood.  This  early  intimate  contact  of  the  fcetal  tissue  with  (hc 
maternal  blood  permits  niitrition  of  the  voiing  embryo  from  the  matemal  blood  It)  I« 
carried  on  through  the  trophoblast  cells  some  tirne  before  the  allantoic  circulation 
and  definite  placenta  are  established.      Hence  the  significance  of  this  term  trophoblast. 
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In  the  next  diagram,  (Fig.  43),  C,  the  extra-embryonic  ccelom  has  invaded  the 
sheet  of  mesoblast  above  the  amniotic  cavity  to  such  an  extent  that  the  chorion  is 
completely  separated  from  the  amnion  and  the  body  of  the  embryo  except  at  one 
point,  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  where  a  solid  stalk  of  mesoblast  connects 
the  chorion  and  embryo.  This  solid  band  of  mesoblast  is  called  the  body'Sialk. 
It  represents,  therefore,  a  primary  and  permanent  connection  between  the  chorion 
and  the  body  of  the  embryo.  A  small  diverticulum  from  the  entoblastic  sac  growing 
into  the  mesoblast  of  the  body-stalk  marks  the  beginning  of  the  ailaniois.  As  the 
diagram  shows,  the  amnion  is  at  first  a  comparatively  small  membrane  overlying  the 
embryonic  area.  The  ectoblast  of  the  amnion  is  on  the  inner  side  facing  the  embryo, 
the  mesoblast  on  the  outer  side.  In  the  chorion  these  layers  are  placed  inversely, 
the  mesoblast  on  the  inner  side,  the  ectoblast  (trophoblast)  outside.  The  space 
between  amnion  and  chorion  is  seen  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  extra-embryonic 
ccelom. 

In  diagram  Z?,  the  amnion  has  become  considerably  expanded  in  association 
with  the  growth  of  the  body  of  the  embryo  and  the  accumulation  of  amniotic  fluid. 
A  constriction  in  the  entoblastic  sac  has  made  its  appearance,  a  constriction  which 
separates  the  gut  of  the  embryonic  body  from  its  appendage,  the  yolk-sac,  the 
narrower  connecting  piece  being  known  as  the  yolk-stalk,  or  sometimes  as  the 
vitello-intesthial  dud,  This  constricted  area  is  brought  about  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  body  of  the  embryo.  In  the  early  condition  the  entoblastic  sac  is  attached  to 
the  embryonic  body  practically  along  its  entire  ventral  surface.  The  body  region 
grows  very  rapidly,  particularly  the  head  end,  which  comes  to  project  from  the 
entoblastic  sac  to  a  marked  extent ;  the  tail  end  also  projects  somewhat.  There  is  a 
corresponding  growth  of  the  gut  within  the  body  of  the  embryo.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  process  of  expansion  of  the  body,  the  area  of  attachment  of  the  entoblast 
external  to  the  body  becomes  relatively  much  reduced  in  size,  occupying  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  and  a  progressively  smaller  portion 
as  the  body  increases  in  bulk.  In  other  words,  the  narrow  area  of  the  yolk-stalk 
makes  its  appearance. 

In  the  diagram  (Z>,  a/)  the  allantois  projects  from  the  posterior  end  of  the 
embryonic  gut  into  the  body-stalk.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  human  allantois  is 
never  a  free  structure  as  it  is  in  many  of  the  lower  types,  where  it  grovvs  from  the 
body  freely  into  the  extra-embryonic  coelom  and  only  later  becomes  connected  with 
the  chorion  to  form  the  placenta,  but  that  in  man  it  grows  direcdy  into  the  body- 
stalk,  where,  outside  of  the  body  of  the  embryo,  it  is  an  insignilicant  structure. 
Inside  the  body,  part  of  the  allantois  persists  as  the  bladder.  The  urachus,  a  fibrous 
cord  which  in  the  adult  passes  from  the  top  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  is  also  a 
remnant  of  the  allantois.  The  thick  irregular  projections  of  the  trophoblast  have 
received  a  core  of  mesoblast  tissue,  so  forming  the  early  chorionic  villi.  These  villi, 
at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  hody-stalk,  the  area  where  the  placenta  is 
developing,  are  increasing  in  size,  while  the  villi  over  the  remainder  of  the  chorion 
are  diminishing  in  size. 

In  diagram  E,  the  amnion  has  become  greatly  expanded.  It  lies  closer  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  chorion.  In  close  association  with  this  expansion  of  the  amnion, 
and  the  accompanying  grovvth  of  the  body  of  the  embryo,  the  structures  which  form 
the  umbilical  cord  are  so  closely  approximated  that  the  area  of  the  cord  is  clearly 
defined.  These  structures  are  the  body-stalk  containing  the  allantois  and  allantoic 
vessels,  the  yolk-stalk,  and,  bounding  the  other  side  of  this  area,  the  fold  of  the 
amnion  from  beneath  the  head.  At  first  the  bodv-stalk  projects  from  beneath 
the  extreme  posterior  end  of  the  lx)dy  of  the  embryo,  but  as  growth  in  this  part  of 
the  body  Jidvances  and  the  tail  projects  more  and  more,  the  body-stalk  is  brought  to 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdominal  region  in  close  proximity  to  the  yolk-stalk. 
The  allantoic  l^lood-vfssels  grow  from  the  embryo  through  the  body-stalk  to  the 
chorion,  where  they  ramify  in  the  chorionic  villi.  At  first  there  is  an  extension  of 
the  ccelom  about  the  yolk-stalk  in  the  umbilical  cord,  but  the  mesoblast  tissues  of  the 
.structures  of  the  cord  soon  fuse  together,  obliterating  this  cavity.  The  area  of  attach- 
ment to  the  abdomen  of  the  umbilical  cord  becomes  relatively  very  much  reduced  in 
size  and  is  knovvn  in  the  adult,  after  the  separation  of  tiie  cord,  as  the  umbilicus 
or  navfl. 
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The  chorionic  villi  at  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  chorion  of  the  body-sta]k 
are  enlarged.  These  villi  constitute  the  icetal  portion  of  the  placenta,  the  so-caJled 
chorion  /rondosum.  They  are  imbedded  in  the  maternal  decidua,  more  specifically, 
the  decidua  basaiis  or  placenlalis.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  vitli  contain  a 
core  of  mesoblast  tissue  in  the  stage  represented  by  diagram  E,  although  this  meso- 
blastic  core  is  not  shown  in  the  figure,  and  that  the  allantoic  blood-vessels  run  in 

Fig.  44. 
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this  mesoblast:  also  that  the  villi  are  in  reality  ci)nsi(]erahly  branched.  not  straight 
as  in  the  diagram.  The  remainder  of  the  chorion  is  acqiiirine  a  sniooth  surface  and 
is  commonly  known  as  the  chorion  /irve,  as  a  means  of  distingiiishing  the  e.xtra- 
placental  portion  of  this  membrane.  The  yolk-sac.  in  man  called  the  uniMlical 
vesicie,  at  the  extremity  of  the  yolk-stalk,  is  retained  usua!ly  in  the  jilacental  area 
just  beneath  the  amnion.      It  is  possible  to  find  the  volk-sac  in  ncarly  e\ery  placenta 
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by  slightly   stretching  the    umbilical  cord  at  its   insertion,    when    a    fold   appears 
containing  no  large  vessels.      This  fold  points  to  the  position  of   the   yolk-sac. 

To  siim  up,  the  chief  peculi- 
arities  of   the  human   fcctal  mem-  Fic.  45. 

branes  are  the  following :  ~      ~ 

1.  The     amniotic     cavity     is  Viiel 
developed  at  a  very  early  period 
apparenlly  by  a  process  of  hollowing 

out  in  the  region  of  the  cells  of  the 
inner  mass,  and  not  by  any  folding      tifR^ded 
.  process,    The  cells  above  this  primi- 
tive  amniotic  cavity  are  later  split 
into  two  portions  by  the  entrance  of        Meduiiai 
the  mesoblast  and  extra-embryonic 
ccelom  ;  the  inner  portion  becomes     Meduiiarv 
the    ectoblast    of    the   amnion,  (he 
outer  portion  is  merely  a  part  of  the 
the  trophoblast  of  the  chorion. 

2.  The  mesoblast  and  extra-  ''""="'"' 
embryonic  ccelom  are  precocioiislv  primiiivt 
developed  at  a  very  early  period. 

3.  The   tK)dy-stalk  constitutes  Bel 
a  primary  and  permanent  connection 
between  the  embryoand  the  chorion. 

4.  The  allantois,  which,  ex-  C 
temat  to  the  body  of  the  embryo,  is          Cborioi 

an      insignihcant     StniCtUre,     grOWS  t>oml  surfaaolarly  htinan  embr>o.  t<*o  mllllmctrei  in 

into  the  body-stalk  and  therefore  is     »"fiiVnrf  UičJ.'^'"'  ■*""*    ^^  """'°"  "^  *""  '""'''^ 
never  a  free  vesicie. 

5.  The  trophoblast  is  very  early  greatly  proliferated  and  very  early  in  intimate 
contact  with  the  maternal  blood. 

Fig.  46. 


LiOdlltudiiia)  Kctlon  ot  human  inibTyo  reprejeiileil  in  preccding  figure.    \  jj.    lA/trr  Sfe/.) 

Fig.  44,  page  38,  is  a  reproductinn  of  the  drawing  of  Peter's  embryo  and 
deservcs  special  attention.  The  figure  shows  a  small  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  in  which   is  imbedded  the  embryonic  or  chorionic  veside. 
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Between  the  points  a,  b  in  the  figure  lies  the  area  through  wh]ch  the  enibryonic 
growth  has  made  its  way  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  utenis,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  uterine  epithelium  in  this  area  has  disappeared.  Above  this  small  area  there 
lies  a  covering  mass  of  tissue  (  T.  M. )  mainly  composed  of  blood,  the  result  evidently 
of  hemorrhage  follo\ving  the  breaking  of  the  mucosa  of  the  utenis  in  this  region. 
The  chorionic  vesicle  as  a  whole  is  quite  large,  especially  in  proportion  to  the 
embryonic  area  £,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  i^ith  a  distinct  columnar  epithelium. 
Surrounding  the  chorionic  vesicle  there  are  two  kinds  of  tissue,  which  make  a  very 
striking  feature  of  the  picture.  First,  there  is  the  thickened  and  very  irregular 
trophoblast,  the  cells  of  which  apj>ear  dark,  and  which  forms  the  outer  covering  of  the 
wall  of  the  embryonic  vesicle  itself.     Then  there  are  numerous  large  blood-spaces  or 
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marked  B.  Z.,  which  are  merely  portions  of  the  uterine  mucosa  Iying  against  the 
trophoblast,  the  tissue  is  oedematous  in  character.  This  tissue  is  described  by  Petere 
as  the  bordering  zone.  In  other  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  tbere  are  seen 
parts  of  some  of  the  uterine  glands  (^).  In  the  region  marked  Cap-,  is  seen  the 
beginning  of  the  decidua  capsularis,  growing  in  over  the  area  through  which  the 
embryonic  veside  broke  into  the  surface  of  the  uterus.  This  layer,  decidua  capsu- 
laris, is  at  this  stage  scarceiy  developed,  only  the  beginning  of  it  is  apparent. 

This  embryo,  described  by  Peters,  is  one  of  the  youngest  which  has  been  accu- 
ratety  studied.  The  innerdimensionsof  the  vesicle,  as  given  by  Peters,  areas  follows: 
i.6by  0.8  by  0,9  mm.  The  youngest  human  embryo  is  that  described  by  Bryce  and 
Teacher,  and  is  probably  several  days  earlier  than  the  one  recorded  by  Peters.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  it  presents  the  relations  of  the  amniotic  and  vitelline  sacs  already  described. 

The  Human  Chorion. — The  vascular  chorionic  villi,  although  becoming 
more  coinplex  by  the  addition  of  5econdary  branches,  are  for  a  time  equalty  well 
developed  over  the  external  surface  of  the  entire  embryonic  vesicle  ;  subsequently, 
from  the  end  oi  ihe  second  month,  a  noticeable  difierentiation  takes  plače,  the  villi 
induded  within  the  field  that  later  corre- 

sponds  to  the  placental  area  undergoing  Fig.  48. 

unusual  growth  and  far  outstripping  those 
coveriiig  the  remaining  parts  of  the  chorion. 
This  inequality  in  the  development  of  the 
villi  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  chorion 
/rondosum  and  the  chorion  iteve,  as  the  ^foJ™«"^"™ 
placental  and  non-placental  portions  of  the 
chorion  respectively  are  termed  (Fig.  48). 
The  vascular  supplyof  the  villi  also  shares 
in  this  difierentiation,  the  vessels  to  those 
of  the  placental  area  becoming  progres- 
sivelv  more  numerous,  white,  on  the  con- 
trar)',  those  distributed  to  the  remaining 
villi  gnidually  atrophy  as  the  chorion 
comes  into  intimate  apposition  with  the 
uterine  tissue.     When  »ell  developed,  the  pincenui  ar«. 

chorionic  villi  possess  a  distinctive  appear-  {OiBrion/tondonim) 
aiice,  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  richly 
branched  projections  being  clubbed  and 
sliKhi!y  flattened  in  form.  Their  recogni- 
tion in  discharges  from  the  vagina  olten 
afiords  valuable  intormation  as  to  the  ex- 

istence  of   pregnancy.  thet^W™'nrhfih^lQ'iJ^'f«rnim'i?"i?^^'*ii™he 

The  Amniotic  Fluid. — The  amnion     hiihij-  devtioimi  viui  o(  me  pu«nui  aiea, 
at  first  lies  clo9ely  applied  to  the  embryo, 

bui  soon  becomea  separated  by  the  space  which  rapidly  widen9  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  volume  of  the  contained  Iiquor  amnii.  The  accumulation  of  fluid  »ithin 
Ihe  amniotic  sac.  which  in  man  takes  plače  wilh  greater  rapidity  than  in  other  mam- 
mals.  results  in  the  oblileration  of  the  cleft  between  the  chorion  and  amnion  until 
the  latter  envelope  lies  tightlv  pressed  against  the  inncr  surface  of  the  chorion. 
The  union  betwcen  the  two  envelopes.  however,  is  never  vcry  intimate,  as  evcn  after 
the  expuIsion  of  the  membranes  at  birth  the  attenualed  amnion  may  be  stripped  ofi 
from  the  chorion,  although  the  latter  is  then  inseparahly  fused  ivith  the  remaining 
portions  C  f  the  deciduče. 

The  amniotic  fluid,  slightlv  alkaline  in  reaotion,  is  composcd  almost  entirely 
of  water  ;  of  the  one  per  cent.  of  solids  foimd,  albumin,  urea,  and  grape-sugar  are 
constituents.  The  auantity  of  liquor  amnii  is  greaiest  dunng  the  si\th  monih  of 
Reslation,  at  which  time  it  often  reachcs  two  litres.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
Rcnerrtl  bulk  of  the  fcetus  dunng  the  later  months  of  pregnancy.  the  available  space 
f'ir  ihc  amniotic  fluid  lessens,  resulting  in  a  ncccssary  and  marked  docrease  in  the 
nuantity  of  the  liquid  ;  at  birth.  Icss  than  one  litre  of  amniotic  fluid  is  usually 
prescnt.     Sometimes,   howe\'er,   the   amount  of   the  liquor  amnii  may  reach  ten 
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as  already  noted,  includes  the  allantois,  with  its  blood-vessels,  and  diverticulum, 
while  traces  of  the  vitelline  circulation  are  for  a  tirne  visible  within  the  atrophied 
waUs  of  the  umbilical  duct.  As  gestation  advances,  the  aninion  and  the  chorion 
become  closely  related,  but  not  inseparably  united  ;  between  these  attenuated  mem- 
branes  lie  the  remains  of  the  once  voluminous  yolk-sac,  which  at  birth  appears  as 
an  inconspicuous  vesicle,  from  three  to  ten  millimetres  in  diameter,  situated  usualiy 
several  centimetres  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

In  cases  in  which  the  closure  and  the  obliteration  of  the  vitelline  duct  before  birth 
are  imperfectly  effected,  a  portion,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  intra-embryonic  segment 
of  the  canal  niay  persist  as  a  pervious  tube.  Although  in  extreme  cases  of  faulty 
closure  a  passage  may  lead  from  the  digestive  tube  to  the  umbilicus,  and  later  open 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  body  as  a  congenital  umbilical  anus,  the  retention  of  the 
lumen  of  the  vitelline  duct  is  usually  much  less  extensive,  being  limited  to  the  prox- 
imal  end  of  the  canal,  where  it  is  known  as  MeckeV  s  diverticulum,  The  latter  is  con- 
nected  with  the  ileum  at  a  point  most  frequentijr  about  82  centimetres  (thirty-two 
inches)  from  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  Such  diverticula  usually  measure  from  five  to 
7. 5  centimetres  in  length,  and  possess  a  lumen  similar  to  that  of  the  intestine  with 
which  they  communicate. 

The  foregoing  envelopes,  the  amnion  and  the  chorion,  are  the  product  of  the 
embryo  itself ;  their  especial  purpose,  in  addition  to  afiording  protection  for  the  deli- 
cate  organism,  is  to  aid  in  establishing  close  nutritive  relations  between  the  embryo 
and  the  maternal  tissues,  which,  coincidently  with  the  development  of  the  foetal 
envelopes,  undergo  profound  modifications  ;  these  changes  must  next  be  considered. 

The  Deciduae. — ^The  birth  of  the  child  is  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
after-birth,  consisting  of  the  membranes  and  the  placenta,  which  are  separated  from 
the  uterine  wall  by  the  contractions  of  this  powerful  muscular  organ.  Close  inspection 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  opposed  outer  surface  of  the  extruded 
after-birth  shows  that  these  surfaces  are  not  smooth,  but  roughened,  presenting  evi- 
dences  of  forcible  separation.  The  fact  that  the  external  layer  of  the  expelled  after- 
birth  consists  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  modified  mucous  membrane  which  is 
stripped  of!  at  the  close  of  parturition  suggested  the  name  decidua  for  the  mater- 
nal portion  of  the  fcetal  envelopes  shed  at  birth. 

Since  the  deciduae  are  directiy  derived  from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  normal  character  of  the  last-named  structure  appropriately  pre- 
cedes  a  description  of  the  changes  induced  by  pregnancy.  The  normal  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  body  of  the  human  uterus  (Fig.  51)  presents  a  smooth,  soft, 
velvety  surface,  of  a  dull  reddish  color,  and  measures  about  one  millimetre  in  thick- 
ness.  The  free  inner  surface  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelium  (said  to  be  cili- 
ated)  which  is  continued  directly  into  the  uterine  glands.  The  latter,  somewhat 
sparingly  distributed,  are  cylindrical,  slightly  spiral  depressions,  the  simple  or  bifur- 
cated  blind  extremities  of  which  extend  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mucosa  in  close 
relation  to  the  inner  bundles  of  involuntary  muscle  ;  ali  parts  of  the  tubular  uterine 
glands  are  lined  by  the  columnar  epithelium.  The  muscular  bundles  representing 
the  muscularis  mucosae  are  enormously  hypertrophied  and  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  inner  more  or  less  regularly  disposed  circular  layer  of  the  uterine  muscle. 
The  unusual  development  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  reduces 
the  submucous  tissue  to  such  an  insignificant  structure  that  the  submucosa  is  gener- 
ally  regarded  as  wanting,  the  extremities  of  the  uterine  glands  being  described  as 
reaching  the  muscular  tunic.  The  glands  lie  embedded  in  the  connective-tissue 
complex,  rich  in  connective-tissue  elements  and  lymphatic  spaces,  that  forms  the 
tunica  propria  of  the  mucosa. 

With  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  undergoes 
marked  hypertrophy,  becoming  much  thicker,  more  vascular,  and  beset  with  nu- 
merous  irregularities  of  its  free  surface  caused  by  the  elevations  of  the  soft  spongy 
component  tissue.  These  changes  take  plače  during  the  descent  of  the  fertilized 
ovum  along  the  oviduct  and  indicate  the  active  preparation  of  the  uterus  for  the 
reception  of  the  ovum. 

According  to  the  classical  description  of  the  encapsulation  of  the  ovum  (Fig.  52) 
by  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  the  embryonic  vesicle  becomes  arrested  within 
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betweeii  the  umbilical  sac  and  the  embryo  has  become  reduced  to  a  contracted  channel 
ex(ending  from  the  now  rapidly  closing  ventral  body-wall  to  the  yolk-sac,  which  is 
stili,  however,  of  considerable  size.  The  succeeding  fifth  (Fig.  50)  and  sixth  weelcs 
eftect  marked  changes  in  the  umbilical  duct,  now  reduced  to  a  narrow  tube,  which 
e\tends  (rom  the  embryo  to  the  chorion,  where  it  ends  in  the  greatly  diminished 
vitelline  sac,  The  lumen  of  the  umbilical  duct  is  conspicuous  during  the  earliest 
monlhs  of  gestation.  but  later  disappears,  the  entoblastic  epitheljal  lining  remaining 
ior  a  considerable  time  within  the  umbilicaJ  cord  to  mark  the  positton  of  the  former 
canal. 

The  chief  factor  in  producing  the  elongation  of  the  umbilical  duct  is  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  amnion  ;  with  the  increase  in  the  amniotic  sac  the  distance  between 
this  envelope  and  the  embryo  increases,  until  the  amnion  iills  the  entire  space  within 

F[G.  50. 
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ihe  chorion.  against  which  it  tinally  lies.  In  consequence  of  this  expansion,  the 
attachment  between  the  embryo  and  the  amnion  around  the  ventral  opening.  which 
later  corresponds  to  the  umbilicus.  becomes  greatly  elongated  and  narrowed.  At 
this  point  the  tissues  of  the  embrvonic  body-wall  and  the  amniotic  layers  are  directly 
continuous.  The  tubular  sheath  of  amnion  thus  formed  encloses  the  tissue  and 
stnjcturcs  which  exiend  between  the  enibryo  and  the  chorion,  as  the  constituents  of 
the  belly-stalk,  together  with  the  umbilical  duct  and  the  remains  of  the  viteltine 
blnod-vessels  ;  the  delicate  mesobtastic  layer  of  the  amnion  fuses  with  the  similar 
lissuc  of  the  allantois,  the  whole  elongated  pedicle  constituting  the  umbilical  cord  or 
funicutus.  The  latter  originates,  therefore,  from  the  fusion  of  thrce  chicf  com- 
ponents,  the  amniotic  sheath,  the  belly-st3lk,  and  the  vitelline  duct ;  the  belly-statk. 
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as  already  noted,  includes  the  allantois,  with  its  blood-vessels,  and  diverticulum. 
while  traces  of  the  vitelline  circulation  are  for  a  tirne  visible  within  the  atrophied 
waUs  of  the  umbilical  duct.  As  gestation  advances,  the  aninion  and  the  chorion 
become  closely  related,  but  not  inseparably  united  ;  between  these  attenuated  mem- 
branes  lie  the  remains  of  the  once  voluminous  yolk-sac,  which  at  birth  appears  as 
an  inconspicuous  vesicle,  from  three  to  ten  millimetres  in  diameter,  situat^  usually 
several  centimetres  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

In  cases  in  which  the  closure  and  the  obliteration  of  the  vitelline  duct  before  birth 
are  imperfectly  eflfected,  a  portion,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  intra-embryonic  segment 
of  the  canal  may  persist  as  a  pervious  tube.  Although  in  extreme  cases  of  faulty 
closure  a  passage  may  lead  from  the  digestive  tube  to  the  umbilicus,  and  later  open 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  body  as  a  congenital  umbilical  anus,  the  retention  of  the 
lumen  of  the  vitelline  duct  is  usually  much  less  extensive,  being  limited  to  the  prox- 
imal  end  of  the  canal,  where  it  is  known  as  MeckeV s  diverticulum,  The  latter  is  con- 
nected  with  the  ileum  at  a  point  most  frequently  about  82  centimetres  (thirty-two 
inches)  from  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  Such  diverticula  usually  measure  from  five  to 
7. 5  centimetres  in  length,  and  possess  a  lumen  similar  to  that  of  the  intestine  with 
which  they  communicate. 

The  foregoing  envelopes,  the  amnion  and  the  chorion,  are  the  product  of  the 
embryo  itself ;  their  especial  purpose,  in  addition  to  affording  protection  for  the  deli- 
cate  organism,  is  to  aid  in  establishing  close  nutritive  relations  between  the  embryo 
and  the  maternal  tissues,  which,  coincidently  with  the  development  of  the  fcetal 
envelopes,  undergo  profound  modifications  ;  these  changes  must  next  be  considered. 

The  Deciduae. — The  birth  of  the  child  is  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
after-birth,  consisting  of  the  membranes  and  the  placenta,  which  are  separated  from 
the  uterine  wall  by  the  contractions  of  this  povverful  muscular  organ.  Close  inspection 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  opposed  outer  surface  of  the  extruded 
after-birth  shows  that  these  surfaces  are  not  smooth,  but  roughened,  presenting  evi- 
dences  of  forcible  separation.  The  fact  that  the  external  layer  of  the  expelled  after- 
birth  consists  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  modified  mucous  membrane  which  is 
stripped  of!  at  the  close  of  parturition  suggested  the  name  decidua  for  the  mater- 
nal portion  of  the  fcetal  envelopes  shed  at  birth. 

Since  the  deciduae  are  directly  derived  from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  normal  character  of  the  last-named  structure  appropriately  pre- 
cedes  a  description  of  the  changes  induced  by  pregnancy.  The  normal  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  body  of  the  human  uterus  (Fig.  51)  presents  a  smooth,  soft, 
velvety  surface,  of  a  dull  reddish  color,  and  measures  about  one  millimetre  in  thick- 
ness.  The  free  inner  surface  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelium  (said  to  be  čili- 
ated)  which  is  continued  directly  into  the  uterine  glands.  The  latter,  somewhat 
sparingly  distributed,  are  cylindrical,  slightly  spiral  depressions,  the  simple  or  bifur- 
cated  blind  extremities  of  which  extend  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mucosa  in  close 
relation  to  the  inner  bundles  of  involuntary  muscle  ;  ali  parts  of  the  tubular  uterine 
glands  are  lined  by  the  columnar  epithelium.  The  muscular  bundles  representing 
the  muscularis  mucosae  are  enormously  hvpertrophied  and  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  inner  more  or  less  regularly  disposed  circular  layer  of  the  uterine  muscle. 
The  unusual  development  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  reduces 
the  submucous  tissue  to  such  an  insignificant  structure  that  the  submucosa  is  gener- 
ally  regarded  as  wanting,  the  extremities  of  the  uterine  glands  being  described  as 
reaching  the  muscular  tunic.  The  glands  lie  embedded  in  the  connective-tissue 
complex,  rich  in  connective-tissue  elenients  and  Ivmphatic  spaces,  that  forms  the 
tu  niča  propria  of  the  mucosa. 

With  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  undergoes 
marked  hypertrophy,  becoming  much  thicker,  more  vascular*  and  beset  \vith  nu- 
merous  irregularities  of  its  free  surface  caused  by  the  elcvations  of  the  soft  spongy 
component  tissue.  These  changes  take  placc  during  the  desct^nt  of  the  fertilized 
ovum  along  the  oviduct  and  indicate  the  active  preparation  of  the  uterus  for  the 
reception  of  the  ovum. 

According  to  the  classical  description  of  the  encapsulation  of  the  ovum  (Fig.  55) 
by  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  the  embryonic  vesicle  becomes  arrested  within 
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one  of  the  depressioiis  of  the  uterine  Hning,  usua]ly  near  the  entrance  of  the  ovi- 
duct,  whereupon  the  adjacent  mucosa  undergoes  rapid  further  hypertrophy,  which 
results  in  the  formation  of  an  annular  fold  surrounding  the  product  ot  concep- 
lion.  This  encirciing  wall  of  uterine  tissue  continues  its  rapid  growth  until  the 
enibryonic  vesicle  is  entirely  enclosed  within  a  capsule  of  modified  mucous  mem- 
brane, known  as  the  decidua  reflexa,  as  distinguished  from  the  decidua  vera,  the 
name  applied  to  the  general  lining  of  the  pregnant  uterus.  That  portion  of  the 
uterine  mucosa,  hoivever,  which  lies  in  close  apposition  to  the  embryonic  vesicle, 
constituting  the  outer  wall  of  the  decidual  sac,  is  termed  the  decidua  serolina  ;  later 
it  becoraes  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta. 

Fig.  51. 


i? 


— Uminc  blood- 


Our  knowledge  of  the  details  regardtng  the  ercapsulation  of  the  ovum  has 
been  matertally  advanced  by  the  recent  obsenations  of  Pciers,  who  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  of  carefnltv  studying  the  details  of  the  process  al  an  earlierstage  than 
any  hitherto  accurately  investigated.  The  resuhs  of  Peters's  observations  lead  to  a 
somewhat  modified  conccption  of  the  early  phases  of  the  encapsulatlon  of  the  ovijm, 
as  well  as  shed  additional  light  on  some  of  the  vcxed  problems  conccrning  the  details 
of  the  formation  of  the  placenta. 

According  to  these  investigations,  the  embryonic  vesicle.  on  reaching  the  uterine 
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cavity  and  becoming  arrested  at  some  favorable  point,  usually  in  the  vicinitj'  o! 
the  oviduct,  brings  about  a  degeneration  of  the  uterine  epithelium  over  the  area  of 
contact.  The  disappearance  of  the  epithelial  lining  is  followed  by  sinking  and  em- 
bedding  of  the  embryonic  vesicle  within  the  softened  mucous  membrane,  the  process 
being  accompanied  by  erosion  of  some  of  the  uterine  capillaries  and  consequent 
hemorrhage  into  the  opening  representing  the  path  of  the  ovum.  The  extravaaated 
blood  escapes  at  the  point  of  entrance  o       ' 


Fig.  52. 


i  surface  and,  later,  torms  a 
mushroom-shaped  plug  marking  the 
position  of  the  embedded  ovum. 
The  latler  thus  comes  into  closer 
relations  with  the  maternal  tissues  at 
an  earlier  period  than  was  formerly 
recognized. 

TheTrophoblast.— Theear- 
liest  human  embryonic  vesicle  that 
has  been  accuratelv  studied,  — that 
of  Bryce  and  Teacner, — measuring 
only  I  millimetre  in  its  greatest  di- 

ameter,  was  already  endosed  exter- 

j  ™™'''?5     nally  by  a  conspicuous  ectoblastic 

envelope,  consisting  of  an  outer  and 

an   inner   cell-layer.      This    thick 

ectoblastic  Iayer  is  evidently  the  proiiferated  trophoblast  (page3i).  a  membrane  so 

designated  to  indicate  the  important  nutritive  functions  which  it  early  assumes. 

Very  early  the  trophoblast  becomes  honeycombed  by  the  extension  of  the 
maternal  vascular  channels  into  the  ectoblastic  tissue  (Fig,  53),  vvhich  consequently 
is  broken  up  into  irregular  epithelial  trabecul^  separating  the  maternal  blood-spaces. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  trophoblastic  capsule  presents  numerous  irregular  depres- 
sions  into  which  corresponding  processes  of  the  adjacent  young  mesoblaat  project ; 
this  arrangement  fore3hadows  the  lormation  of  the  chorionic  villi  which  soon  become 
so  conspicuous  in  the  human  embryonic  vesicle.  Coincidently  with  the  invasion  of 
the  trophoblast  by  the  vascular  lacuna 

external[y  and  the  penetration  of  the  Fig.  53. 

mesoblastic  tissue  internallv,  the  pe- 
ripheral   portions  of    the  ectoblastic 

capsule    undergo    proliferation    and  ie»bi»st 

extend   more   deeply   into   the  sur-  lophobiaM 

rounding  maternal  tissues.     In  con-  nitrvuiom 

sequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  jiood-ipace 

embryonic  vesicle,   that  part  of  the  yncyiium 

hypertrophied  uterine  mucosa  which  i,,,rn.i 

overi ies  the  embedded  embryonic 
vesicle  soon  becomes  ele\'ated  and 
projects  into  the  uterine  cavity,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  structure  described 
as  the  decidua  reflesa,  or.  preferably, 
the  dfcidtia  capsularis. 

The  Decidua  Vera.  — The 
changes  which  afiect  the  uterine  mu- 
cous   membrane,    the    decidua  vera, 

result  in  great  thickening,  so  that  the  mucosa  ofien  measures  nearlv  a  centimetre  ; 
this  thickening,  however,  is  most  marked  in  the  inimediate  vicinitv  of  the  embedded 
ovum,  throughout  the  grcater  part  of  the  utcrus  the  decidua  attaining  a  much  less 
conspicuous  hvpertrophv.  To\vards  the  cervix  the  mucosa  is  le.ist  affecied.  and  at 
the  internal  orifice  of  the  cervical  canal  presents  its  nornial  appearance.  Esamina- 
tion  of  the  decidua  shows  that  the  normal  constituents  of  the  uterine  mucosa  undergo 
hypertrophy  which  results  in  enlargement  of  the  uterine  glanils  ( i'ig.  54),  as  ivell 
as  in  increase  of  the  intervening  con  nect  i  ve- tissue  striima.  The  cnlaryoment  of  the 
^^ands  is  not  uniform,  but  is  limited  to  the  midtile  and  terminal  or  dceper  parts  of 
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the  tubular  depressions  ;  the  inner  portions  of  the  glands,  directed  towards  the  sur- 

face  of  the  uterus,  become  elongated  and  lie  embedded  within  a  comparatively 

dense  matr)x.      In  consequence  of  these  cfianges,  tfie  decidua  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the 

ovum,  where  the  hypertrophy  is  most  marked,   presents  in  section  two  strata,  an 

iaaer  amtpact  and  an  outer  spongy  layer.      The  ciliated  columnar  epithelium  that 

dothes  the  free  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  perhaps  aiso  the  uterine  glands, 

'  disappears,  the  degeneration  beginning  before  the  end  of  the  first  month. 

'  jrity  of  the  cells  lining  the  uterine  glands  is  niaintained  for  a  longer  period, 

glandular  epithelium  likewise,  after  a  time,  sufiers,  losing  its  columnar 

*  and  changing  to  small  cubical  or  fiattened  elements,  which,  after  appear- 

hrunken  columns  during  the  lourth   and  fifth   months,    finally  disappear 

le  latter  half  of  gestation.     An  importani  exception,  however,  is  to  be  noted 

shavior  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  deeper  portion,  or  the  fundiis,  of  the 

2xt  the  muscular  tissue  ;  the  epithelium  situated  in  this  position  does  not 

te  in  the  atrophic  changes  above  described,  but  retains  more  or  less  per- 

FiG.  54. 


Section  of  mucou«  mcmbia ne  lining  bal y  ol  ulciua  (deFidua  veta);  lourlh  monlhol  p[egn>nc>',     {i\flrt  Lr<ifiil4.) 

fectly  its  norma)  rondition  to  the  close  of  pregnancy.  After  the  expuIsion  of  the 
decidual  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  the  epithelium  remaining  in  the 
fundus  of  the  glands  becomea  the  centre  of  regeneration  for  the  new  lining  of  the 
uterus. 

The  connecti ve- tissue  elements  of  the  matrix  surrounding  the  glands,  especially 
in  the  compact  laver  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ovum,  undergo  active  proliferation,  in 
consequence  of  which  large  sphericat  elements,  the  decidual  cells,  are  produced.  The 
latter.  from  .030  to  .040  millimctre  in  diameter.  in  places  are  so  denselv  packed 
that  they  assiime  the  appearancc  of  epithelium  ;  although  most  tvpical  and  nu- 
merous  in  the  compact  !ayer,  thev  are,  nevcrthcless,  prcscnt  in  the  spongy  stratum, 
in  this  siluacion  being  more  elongated  and  lanccolate  in  form. 

The  decidua  vera  retains  this  general  fharacter  during  the  first  half  of  preg- 
nancy  :  from  this  time  on,  however,  the  incrcasing  volume  of  the  uterine  contents 
subjects  the  decidua  to  umlue  pressure,  in  consequence  of  which  the  hvpertrophied 
mucosa  undergoes  the  .itrophic  clianjics  characteristic  of  the  so-called  sccond  stage. 
These  include  a  gradual  rcduclion  in  the  ihickness  of  the  decidua  vera  from  ncarly 
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one  centimetre  to  about  two  niillimetres,  the  disappearance  of  the  ducts  and  open- 
ings  of  the  uterine  glands,  and  the  conversion  of  the  compact  Iayer  into  a  dense 
homogeneous  stratum,  in  which  the  tightly  compressed  glands  later  entirely  disap- 
pear.  The  spongy  layer,  on  the  contrary,  retains  the  dilated  gland-lumina,  which, 
hoivever,  in  consequence  of  pressure,  are  converted  into  irregular  spaces  arrang^trd 
wilh  their  longest  dimensions  parallel  to  the  uterine  surface.     The  defts  next  ihe 

Fig.  55- 


Scclion  thiough  [cctal  mcmbranes  and  utcrusal  marginol  Ibe  pbcenlai  iiith  momtiol  prcgnancv.  (.^tr  LispoldA 

muscular  tissue  are  clothed  with  well-preserved  epithelium  ;  the  lining  cells  of  those 
tovvards  the  compact  layer,  on  the  contrary,  early  atrophy  and  disappear. 

The  Decidua  Placentalis.— Thedeciduaplacentahs,  or  lUcidsia  serotina.  being 
destined  to  contribute  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta,  undergoes  profound 
changes  which  particularly  aRect  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucosa.  In  addition  tO 
the  initial  general  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  the  placental  decidua 
shares  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  uterine  lining,  peculiar  polynucleated  ele- 

ments,    the  giani   cells,    make 
PiG.  56.  their  appearance  during  the  fifth 

month  ;  by  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy  they  are  found  in  large 
numbers  within  the  basal  plate 
and  the  septa  of  the  placenta, 
although  they  are  not  wanting 
within  the  remains  of  the  spongy 
layer.  The  giant  cells  are  par- 
ticiilarlv  numeroiis  in  the  im- 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  large 
blood-vessels.  The  relations 
betvveen  the  ingrowing  {(stal 
trophoblastic  tissue  and  the  ma- 
bnii^™' iIllibm"inrter''¥''and°"inl""""piiirry''vc>«K  *i.''™i-    tcriiul  stnictufL-s  e.irly  become 

IggregElionsof  iyntylium(dK  »1,  meiiblaalic  siroma  oi  ulli,  so  intimate  within  ihc  placental 

area  that  especial  modifications 
are  instituted  destined  for  the  production  of  the  vascniar  arranjrcment  by  which  the 
maternal  and  foetal  blood-streams  are  brought  into  close  rolatinns. 

The  proliferating  trophoblastic  tissue  invadcs  the  stronia  of  the  mucnus  mem- 
brane and  encroaches  upon  the  capillaries  iintil  the  lalter  in  placos  ln-come  ruptured, 
allowing  the  escape  of  the  maternal  blood,  which  ihus  is  broiiiiht  into  dircct  contact 
with  the  trophoblast.  The  erosion  effected  by  the  blood.  on  ihe  nne  hand,  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  foetal  mcsoblast,  on  the  oiher.  praduallv  reiluces  ihe  tropho- 
blastic stratum,  which  is  broken  up  into  narrow  cpiihclial  tnln-cula:  scparatint;  the 
rapidly  eniargtng  vascular  lacnnse,  the  primary  rep  resen  ta  ti  ves  of  the  intcrvillous 
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maternal  blood-spaces  of  the  placenta.  The  aciive  outgrowth  of  ihe  mesoblastic 
tissue  ol  the  chorion  into  the  trophoblastic  envelope  results  in  the  production  of  the 
characteristic  villous  conditJon  dbtinguishing  the  early  human  embryonic  vcsicie. 

When  sectioned,  the  ivell-developed  ckorionic  villi  are  seen  to  be  composed  of 
two  portions,  (a)  the  central  core  of  gelatinous  connective  tissue,  containing  nu- 
merous  stellate  cells  and  blood-vessels,  repre- 

senting  the  fcetal  mesoblast,  and  (i)  the  epi-  ^"'g.  57. 

thelial  covering  derivedfrom  the  trophoblasl. 
The  investment  of  the  \'illi  consists  of  two 
layers, — an  inner  stratum,  next  the  connective- 
tissue  core,  composed  of  low,  dislinctly  out- 
lined  polyhedral  cells,  the  chorionic  epithe- 
lium,  and  an  outer  stratum,  the  syncytium. 
composed  of  an  apparently  continuous  proto- 
plasmic  layer,  in  which  nuciei  are  visible,  but 
detinite  celi  boundaries  are  »anting,  Irregu- 
larly  distributed  aggregations  of  nuciei,  or 
£ell-patckes  (Fig.  56),  form  slight  elevations 
on  the  surface  of  the  villi.  The  derivation 
of  the  outer  layer,  or  syncytium,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  ;  its  close  rela- 
tion  to  the  maternal  blood-spaces  suggested  a 
maternal  origin  to  some  investigators,  while 
others  regard  it  as  a  fcetal  production.     The 

observations  of  Peters  on  the  very  early  human         ,^^^^  ^^,,  ^,  ^j_^^,^^.^  ^..„.  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
ovum,  already  mentioned,  conclusively  show  -^  j«. 

the  correctness  of  the  latter  view,  and  ihat 

the  3yncytium  is  formed  by  the  transformation  of  the  trophoblast  next  the  vascular 
lacuns  (Fig.  58)  ;  the  syncytium,  as  well  as  the  remaining  parts  ol  the  villi  of  the 
chorion,  therefore,  is  of  foslal  origin.  The  epithelium  covering  the  villi  of  the  pla- 
cental  area  early  evinces  a  tendency  towards  regression,  and  by  the  fourth  month 
exists  only  as  isolated  patches  :  during  the  later  stages,  and  particularly  on  the 
larger  villi,  the  layer  of  chorionic  epithelium  disappears,  the  syncytium  remaining 
as  the  šole  attenuated  covering  of  the  connective- tissue  core  of  the  villi.  In  certain 
parts  of  its  extent,  especially  where  it  covers  the  chorion  and  the  decidua  serotjna, 

Fio.  5S. 


[liaitiain  shovinR  (ornialinn  ol  placenta.    ( Ptltts:\ 

as  well  as  upon  some  of  the  villi,  the  syncytium  undergocs  dcgeneratlon  and  is 
rci>laced  by  a  peculiar  layer  of  hyaline  refracting  material  known  as  canalized 
fibrtn. 

The  Placenta. — The  placenta  constitutcs,  from  the  third  month  of  intra- 
uterine  life,  the  nutriiive  and  respiratorv  organ  of  the  fcetus.  As  scen  nt  birth,  it  is 
ol  irregular  discoidal  form,  concavo-conve.x  in  section,  and  measures  from  fourteen 
tO  eighteen  centimetrcs  in  diameter  and  from  thrce  to  four  centimetres  in  thicknesa. 
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Its  convex  external  or  uterine  surface  is  rough,  owing  to  the  separadun  from  the 
deeper  part  of  the  lining  of  the  uterus  which  has  taken  plače  at  the  termination  ot 
labor.  This  surface,  moreover,  presents  a  number  of  divisions,  the  cotyledffns,  de- 
Aned  by  deep  fissures.  The  inner  or  fcetal  surface  is  smooth,  being  covered  by  the 
amnion,  and  slightly  concave.  The  weight  of  the  fully  developed  placenta  averages 
about  500  grammes. 

The  position  oi  the  placenta  is  determined,  evidently,  by  the  point  at  which  the 
ovum  forms  its  attachment  with  the  maternal  tissues  ;  in  the  [najority  of  cases  thb 
location  is  at  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  in-  the  vicinity  of  the  oviduct,  right  or  left, 
the  orifice  of  which  becomes  occluded  by  the  expansion  of  the  placenta)  siructures. 
Less  frequently  the  placenta  occupies  the  more  dependent  portions  of  the  uterine 
wa)l  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  its  position  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  intemal 
mouth  of  the  uterus  ;  in  these  latter  cases  the  placenta  niay  partially,  or  even  com- 
pletely,  grow  over  the  latter  opening,  thus  constituting  the  g^a^'e  condition  known  as 
placenta  prsevia.     The  general  constitution  of  the  placenta  (Fig.  59),  as  consisting 

Fig.  59. 

Uierine  blood-veisels  Mattmsl  blood-spacei  Fceul  vllU 


DuKram  iUuuntIns  Um  nlitkini  of  ihe  fiEius,  tli«  membiKnei.  and  the  uieius  dutme  the  at1y  Riontlu  of 
piegnanc). 

of  the  fcetal  and  the  matemal  portions,  has  already  been  sketched  ;  it  now  remains  to 
consider  briefly  the  arrangement  of  these  structures. 

IV^  fatal portion  of  the  placenta,  the  contribution  of  the  chorion  frondosum, 
soon  becomes  a  mass  of  richly  branching  villi.  the  more  robust  main  stalks  of  which 
are  attached  to  the  maternal  tissue,  while  the  smaller  secondary  ramifications  are 
free,  completely  suirounded  by  the  contents  of  the  maternal  blood-sinuses  in  which 
they  float.  In  ali  cases  the  villous  processes  support  the  terminal  loops  of  the  fcetal 
blood-vessels,  the  blood  being  conveyed  to  and  from  the  placenta,  along  the  umbil- 
ical  cord,  by  the  umbilical  arteries  and  vein.  Although  coming  into  close  relation, 
the  syncytium  and  the  meagre  connective  tissue  surroundinE  the  fcetal  capillaries 
alone  intervening,  the  blood-streams  of  the  moiher  and  of  the  child  never  actually 
mingle  ;  the  delicate  septum,  however,  alIows  the  free  interchange  of  gases  neces5ary 
for  the  respiratory  function  as  well  as  the  passage  of  nutritive  substances  into  the 
fcelal  circulation. 
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The  malenial  portion  of  the  placenta  is  contributed  by  that  portion  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane  known  as  the  decidua  serotina  ;  ite  especiaJ  peculiarities  consist 
in  ihe  intervilloiis  blood-spaces,  which  may  be  regarded  as  derivaiions  Irom  the 
eroded  matemal  blood-vessels.  As  alreadv  described,  the  trophoblast  and  maternal 
tissues  early  come  into  close  relation,  and  the  capillar/  blood-vessels  are  opened  by 
the  invasion  o(  the  ftEtal  tissue,  which  latter,  in  turn.  is  eroded  and  channelled  out 
by  the  matemal  blood  which  escapes  upon  the  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
mucosa.  The  extension  of  the  blood-spaces  thus  originating  constitutes  the  elaborate 
system  of  vascular  lacunse,  or  inUrvillous  spaces,  forming  so  conspicuous  a  part  of 
the  fully  developed  placenta. 

In  its  earlier  changes  the  decidua  serotina  closely  resembles  the  decidua  vera, 
presenting  an  inner  compact  and  an  outer  5pongy  layer ;  by  the  middle  of  preg- 
nancy,  however,  the  previously  enlarged  glands  have  entirely  disappeared  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  atrophy  induced  by  the  increasing  pressure  caused  by  the  augmenting 
volume  of  the  uterine  contents.     When  the  placenta  is  detached  from  the  uterus  the 

Fig.  60. 

Stnnip  of  nmblllcal  cord 


month.    (£ftfr.) 

line  of  separation  passes  through  the  junction  of  the  fornier  spongy  and  compact 
layers  ;  according  to  Webster,  however.  the  separation  occurs  in  the  compact  layer. 
The  condensed  decidual  tissue  closing  in  the  vascular  lacuna,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
covering  the  surface  of  separation.  on  the  other,  constitutes  the  basal  plate.  The 
tatter  is  continued  deeply  ivithin  the  placenta  by  connectlve-tissue  portions,  the  septa 
placenta,  which  extend  between  the  groups  of  chorionic  villi,  forming  the  cotyledon8 
visible  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  placenta  as  irregular  lobules  separated  by  deep 
furrovs.  These  septa  do  not  reach  as  far  as  the  chorion  except  at  the  margin  of  the 
placenta,  where  thev  form  a  thin  membranous  sheet  beneath  the  chorion,  the  subcho- 
rionU  occluding  plaU  of  Wa]dever.  I.arge,  round.  multinucleated  elcments,  the 
giant  ceUs,  measuring  from  .04  to  .08  milJimetre  in  diameter,  are  present  within  the 
tissue  of  the  maternal  placenta,  especially  uithin  the  basal  plate  and  the  septa.  At 
Ihc  margin  the  placental  tissue  becomes  directlv  cnntinuous  with  the  foetal  mem- 
branes,  the  chorion  and  the  decidua  being  closely  unitcd. 

The  numerous  branchesof  the  arteries  supplying  the  uterus  pierce  the  muscular 
tunic  and  gain  the  basal  plate  ;  here  the  arterial  vessels  lose  their  muscular  coat  and 
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pcnelrate  the  placcntal  septa  as  spirally  directed  channels  of  enlarged  calibre  bounded 
by  endothelial  W3lls.      After  a  shorter  or  longer  course  withm  the  septa,  the  arterial 


,         .      ? 


trunks  open  directlv  into  the  intirvillous  or  inlraplacental  blooii-spacus  which  are 
limited  by  the  chorion  and  the  villi  on  the  one  side  and  by  the  septa  and  basa!  plate 
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on  the  other.  Maternal  capillaries  are  wanting  within  the  placenta,  since  they  have 
become  early  replaced  by  tne  intervillous  lacuns.  The  maternal  blood  is  carried 
away  from  these  spaces  by  wide  venous  channels  which  pasa  directly  from  the  lacunae 
through  the  placental  septa  into  the  basal  plate,  where  they  form  net-works  from  which 
proceed  the  larger  venous  trunks.  At  the  edge  of  the  placenla  the  anastomosing  cav- 
crnous  spaces  form  an  annular  series  of  intercommunicating  venous  channels  known 
collectively  as  the  marginal  sinus ,  into  which  empty  numerous  placental  veins,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  which,  on  the  other,  pass  tributaries  to  the  larger  veins  of  the 
iiterus. 

Fig.  6j. 


The  UmbiLical  Cord. — The  umbllical  cord,  or  /uniculus  umbilkalis,  which 
connects  the  body  of  the  fcetus  wiih  the  placenta.  thereby  convcying  the  fcetal  blood 
to  and  from  the  respiratory  and  nutritive  apparatus,  is  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  fusion  of  three  originally  distinct  structures, — the  belly-stalk,  the  vitclline 
stalk,  and  the  amnion.  The  first  of  these,  in  addition  to  forming  the  carly  attach- 
mcnt  of  the  fcetus  to  the  chorion,  supports  the  rudimentary  allanioic  canal  and  the 
allantoic,  later  umbilical.  blood-vessels.  The  vitelJine  stalk  encloses  the  diminish- 
ing  vitelline  duct  and  the  remains  of  the  vitelline  blood-vessels.  while  siirrounding 
these  stalks  the  amniotic  sheath  gradually  becomes  more  closely  applied.     These 
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Fig.  63. 


Umbilical  vein 


Remains  of 
allantotc 
/duct 


three  constituents  of  the  cord  lie  embedded  within  the  delicate  stroma  formed  by 
the  gelatinous  connective  tissue,  th^jelfy  of  Wharton^  surrounded  extemally  by  the 
common  amniotic  investment. 

The  details  of  the  cord  m  ust  necessarily  vary  with  the  period  of  gestation, 
since  the  component  structures  undergo  marked  changes.  On  section  of  the  funic- 
ulus  at  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  foliowing  features  may  usually  be  distinguished  : 

( 1 )  The  amniotic  sheaih^  which  is  closely  united  with  the  underlying  connective 
tissue,  except  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the  umbilical  opening,  at  which  point  the 
amnion  may  be  separated  as  a  distinct  layer. 

(2)  The/f/Zj/  of  Wharton  for  ms  the  common  ground-substance  in  which  the 
remaining  constituents  of  the  cord  lie  embedded.  This  tissue  corresponds  to  the 
mucoid  type,  and  contains  a  generous  distribution  of  stellate  connective- tissue  cells 
which  form  a  reticulum  by  their  anastomosing  processes. 

(3)  The  umbilical  blood-vessels — two  arteries  and  one  vein — are  the  most  con- 
spicuous  components  of  the  cord,  since  their  size  increases  with  the  demands  made  by 
the  growing  foetus.  The  markedly  tortuous  umbilical  arteries  usually  entwine  the  single 
umbilical  vein  and  slightly  increase  in  lumen  in  their  progress  towards  the  placenta, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  an  anastomosis  very  constantly  is  to  be  found. 
Seldom  in  man,  but  always  in  certain  mammals,  as  the  mouse,  the  umbilical  artery  is 
single.     According  to  His,  even  the  youngest  human  cords  possess  only  a  single 

umbilical  vein,  except  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity  of  the  placenta  ;  again,  on  entering 
the  body  of  the  foetus  the  single  vessel  is 
represented  by  two  umbilical  veins  which, 
for  a  time,  course  within  the  abdominal 
wall.  The  right  vein,  however,  soon  un- 
dergoes  atrophy,  while  the  left  takes  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  hepatic  circulation. 
Valves  have  been  described  within  the  um- 
bilical vein.  The  latter  shares  with  the 
pulmonary  vein  the  distinction  of  conveying 
blood  which  has  been  oxygenated  by  respi- 
ratory  function. 

(4)  The  allantoic  duct^  as  a  dbtinct 
canal,  is  usually  obliterated  by  the  third 
month  of  fcetal  life ;  at  birth,  however, 
atrophic  remains,  consisting  of  a  narrow 
column  of  epithelial  cells  situated  between  the  umbilical  blood-vessels,  are  seen  in 
sections  of  the  cord  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  the  navel. 

The  stalk  of  the  vitelline  sac,  or  umbilical  vesicle,  enclosing  the  vitelline  duct 
and  supporting  the  vitelline,  or  omphalomesenteric,  blood-vessels,  is  stili  present 
during  the  second  month  ;  at  this  period  it  lies  within  the  extension  of  the  cGelom, 
which  is  continued  into  the  young  cord.  With  the  early  disappearance  of  this  space 
the  vitelline  stalk  and  the  associated  structures  disappear,  and  by  the  end  of  gesta- 
tion usually  aH  traces  of  these  structures  have  vanished  from  the  cord.  The  most 
conspicuous  details  of  the  umbilical  cord  at  birth,  therefore,  are  the  three  umbilical 
vessels,  embedded  within  the  gelatinous  connective  tissue  and  invested  by  the  sheath 
of  amnion. 

The  human  umbilical  cord  is  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  exceptional  length, 
which  averages  from  fifty  to  sixty  centimetres,  while  measuring  only  about  twelve 
millimetres  in  thickness.  The  extremes  of  length  include  a  wide  range,  varying  froni 
twelve  to  160  centimetres  (four  and  three-quarters  to  sixty-three  inches). 

The  cord  almost  constantly  exhibits  a  torsion,  the  spirals  passing  from  left  to 
right  when  traced  towards  the  placenta.  In  addition  to  the  general  twisting  of  the 
cord,  which  begins  towards  the  close  of  the  second  month,  the  umbilical  arteries 
display  even  more  marked  spiral  windings,  usually  enclosing  the  somewhat  less 
twisted  umbilical  vein.  The  cause  of  this  conspicuous  torsion  is  probably  to  be 
sought  in  the  spiral  growth  of  the  umbilical  blood-vessels,  the  twisting  of  the  cord, 
as  well  as  the  revolutions  of  the  fcetus,  being  secondary. 


Umbilical 
artery 

Remains  of  vitelline 
duct  and  vessels 
Umbilical  aitery 

Transverse  section  of  umbilical  cord  of  third  month. 
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While  the  attachment  of  the  cord  usually  is  situated  near  ihe  middle  of  the 
placenta,  il  is  seldom  exactly  central  ;  the  insertion  is  subject  to  great  variation, 
however,  the  eccentricit)'  sometimes  being  so  great  that  the  cord  is  fixed  to  the 
periphery  of  the  placenta,  such  disposition  constituling  insertio  marginalis.  Among 
the  more  exceptional  variations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cord  are  the  clelt  and  the 
exlraplacental  attachment  known  respectively  as  insertio  furcata  and  insertio  vela- 
mentosa.  In  the  former  condition,  where  the  cord  divides  before  reaching  the  pla- 
centa, each  limb  eonveys  one  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  a  branch  of  the  umbilical 
vein,     When  the  insertion  of  the 

cord  is  into  the  chorion  enlirely  p^,  ^ 

outside  the  placental  area,  in  ex- 
ceptional  cases  being  as  far  re- 
moved  as  the  opposite  pole  of  the 
membranous  capsule,  the  umbilical 
vessds  course  within  the  non-vil- 
lous  portions  of  the  chorion  until 
they  reach  the  foetal  placenta.  '  In 
addition  to  the  true  knots,  which 
often  occur  and  are  due  tO  the 
excursions  of  the  foetiis,  the  um- 
bilical cord  sometimes  presents 
nodular  thickenings  and  irregular 
constrictions,  as  well  as  projections 
formed  by  loops  and  varicosities  of 
the  blood-vessels. 

The  After-Birth.— The  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  child  through  the  "*'" 

rapture  in  the  enveloping  mem-     ukM"™^t^rV<ij"h"''ilmbin?S  btoS?»^?r»^«i- 

branes,   Which   is   produced    by  the      bedded  wilhinlhecmbryon«lconiiectivHl«ue.    X  lo. 

poveriul  contractions  of  the  uterine 

muscle  at  the  close  of  pregnancy,  is  foIlowed,  after  a  short  interval,  by  the  separa- 
tioD  and  expulsion  of  the  "  after-birth  ;"  under  this  term  are  induded  the  placenta 
and  the  enveloping  membranes.  The  latter,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  fore- 
going  consideration  of  the  encapsulation  of  the  fcetus,  consist  of  three  chief  constit- 
uents, — the  remains  of  the  decidua  vera,  the  chorion,  and  the  amnion  ;  the  reflexa 
undergoea  complete  absorption.  Since  the  decidua  represents  the  shcd  pordon  of 
tlie  modified  uterine  mucosa,  the  outer  surface  of  the  after-birth  appears  rough  and 
studded  with  shreds  of  uterine  tissue  ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  decidua  is  so  closeIy 

fused  with  the  adjacent  cho- 

Fic.  65.  rion  by  means  of   delicate 

Aranioo  connecdve  tissue  that  only 

^^*>'"^™  a    limited     and    uncertain 

D««'™  separation  is  possible.     The 

«^'^uiidi  amnion,  on  the  other  hand, 

althoueh    attached   to   the 
chonon  by  bands  01  connec- 
dve tissue,  mav  be  pecled 
5«.io«  throujh l«ul -"'^™»«^«™' " «-> "•  pr«n.™y.  gg  (hc  chorion  with  relative 

čase,  since  the  union  t>e- 
tween  the  two  membranes  is  never  firm.  The  inner  ectoblastic  surface  of  the 
amnion  in  contact  with  the  fcetus  is  smooth  and  bathed  in  the  liquor  amnii.  The 
extema]  and  unshed  portion  of  the  modified  uterine  mucosa  contains  the  incon- 
spicuous  remains  of  the  epithelium  IJning  the  fundus  of  the  glands  :  these  elements 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  regeneration  of  the  glandular  and  epithelial 
tissues  of  the  ncw  uterine  mucous  membrane,  since  the  reparation  of  these  struc- 
lures,  which  is  effected  within  a  few  weeks  after  labor,  begins  in  the  proliferation  of 
the  deeper  glandular  epithelium,  which  remains  throughout  pregnane/  as  the  latent 
source  of  subsequent  repair. 
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DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   GENERAL   BODV-FORM. 

In  consjdering  the  evolution  of  the  external  form  of  the  human  product  of  con- 
ception,  it  is  convenienl  to  recognize  the  three  developmental  epochs  suggested  by 
His, — the  stage  of  the  ovum,  the  stage  of  the  embryo,  and  the  stage  of  the    fcetus. 

The  Stage  of  the  Blastodermic  Vesicle. — This  stage,  or  the  siagf  o/  Ihe 
ovum,  embraces  the  first  two  weeks  of  intra-uterine  life,  during  which  the  inilial  phases 
ol  development,  including  fertilization,  segmentation,  and  the  formation  of  the  blasto- 


E>l1y  hunuD  embijonic  vesicle  ol  aboul  thirleen  divi  laid  open.  »ho>»inB  Ihe  youne  embryo  (.37  millimetre 
lciis}atUchcdtoihcwa1lo[  iheserosa  by  meansol  Ihe  be1ly-staTk.    X  iS.    (AfirSprt.) 

dermic  vesicle,  are  completed.  and  the  fundamental  processes  resulting  in  the  difler- 
entiation  of  the  medullarj-  tube,  the  notochord,  the  somites,  and  the  mesoblastic  plates 
are  begun.  The  ear]y  details  of  inany  of  these  processes  have  never  been  observed 
in  man,  but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  thal  in  its  essential  features  the  early  fiuman 
embryo  closely  follows  the  changes  directly  observed  in  other  mammals. 

The  Stage  of  the  Embryo.— The  stage  of  the  embryo,  from  the  second  to 

the  fifth  week,    is   distin- 

F"^-  ^1-  guished  by  the  formation  of 

!(,  organs  essentially   embry- 

onlc  and  transient  in  char- 

acter,  as  the  somites,  the 

notochord,     the    Woltfian 

inioiic       body,     and     the     visceral 

J,,  arches. 

iiy-M>ik  j|,g  earliest  phase  in 

:i  the   differentiation   of    the 

vertebrate  body-form  con- 

Section  oi  preceding  embrvonit  vesicle  and  embryo,    v  15,    lA/ler  Spft.)        sistS  in  the  eStabUshmenl  of 

a  dorsal  tube  by  the  appo- 
sition  and  fusion  of  the  ectoblastic  medullary  folds,  and  a  ventral  tube  by  the  approxi- 
mation  and  fina!  union  of  the  folds  direclly  derived  from  the  somatopleura.  The 
dorsal,  or  animai,  tube  represents  the  early  neural  canal,  and  becomes  the  great 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  axis  ;  the  ventral,  or  veg-elative.  tube,  formed  by  the  ventral 
extension  and  approximation  of  the  somatopleura.  constitutes  the  body-cavity,  and 
encloses  the  primary  gut  and  the  associated  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  and  the 
vascular  system.     The  primitive  gut-tube  originates  by  the  delimitation  of  a  pari  of 
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the  vitelline  sac  accomplished  by  the  ventral  approximation  of  the  splanchnopleura, 

and  for  a  tirne  maintains  a  \vide  communication  with  the  remains  of  the  yolk-cavity. 

The  early  embryo,  lying  ilatly  expanded  upon  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  becomes 

difierentiated  in  form  by  the  appearance  of  head-  and  tail-g^rooves,  in  consequence  of 
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which  constriction  the  cephalic  and  the  caudal  poles  of  the  body  become  defined  and 
partially  separated  froin  the  embryonal  area  ;  ihe  middle  sej^ment,  however,  em- 
bracing  the  widely  open  g^ut-tract,  for  a  tirne  remains  dosely  blended  with  the  vitel- 
line sac,  of  which,  at  first,  the  embryo  appears  as  an  appendage  (Fig.  68,  i  and  2). 


k. 
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The  more  complete  differentiation  of  the  digestive  tube  and  the  ventral  folding  in  of 
the  body-walls  change  this  relation,  the  rapidly  decreasing  umbilical  vesicle  soon 
becoming  secondary  to  the  embryo. 

At  the  close  of  the  stage  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle — about  the  fifteenth  day — 
the  embrvo  possesses  a  general  cylindrical  body-form,  the  dilated  cephalic  pole  being 
free,  while  the  belly-stark  attaches  the  caudal  segment  to  the  chorion  ;  the  amniotic 
sac  invests  the  dorsal  aspect,  the  large  umbilical  vesicle  occupying  the  greater  part 

of  the  ventral  surface.      Human 

Fig.  69.  embryos  of  the  fourteenth  and 

OlkvMicte  Second  visceial  »rch       tifteenth  day9  (Fig,  68,  3  and  4) 

Ctfbal  are  distinguished  by  a  conspicu- 

liKcrai      ous  flexure  opposite  the  aitach- 

^'  ment  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  the 

Maiiiiar  vi»cer«     convexity  being  directed  vcn- 

trally,  the  deep  corresponding 
offiratv^  concavity  producing  a  marked 

CaiKi  change  ol  profile  in  the  dorsal 

Umbilk!  imW)od     outline.      During  these  changes 

sectio  the  expansion  of  the  cerebral 

Lower  segments  outlines  the  three  pri- 

mary  divisions  of  the  cephalic 
„  u     -.  u  ^     J       .  .        portion  of  the  neural  tube,  the 

of  Hi».   X 10.  antertor,    the    mtddie.   and    the 

poiterior  brain-vesictes. 
A  little  later  a  series  of  conspicuous  bars,  the  visceral  arches,  appears  as  ob- 
Iiquely  directed  parallel  ridges  on  either  side  of  the  head,  immediately  aljove  the 
prominent  heart-tube,  vhich  is  now  undergoing  marked  toreion,      By  the  nineteenth 
day  the  dorsal  concavity,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  human  embryo,  has  entirely  disap- 
peared,  the  profile  of  this  part  of  the  embryo  presenting  a  gentle  convexity  ;  the 
cephalic  a^tis,  hoivever,  exhibits  a  marked  bend,  the  cepkcUic  flexure,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  middie  cerebral  vesi- 
cle, in  consequence  of  which  p,,,  yo_ 
the  axis  of  the  anterior  cere-                                            o^j^.  ,„,^1,        Cervitai  fluun 
bral  segment  lies  almost  at  icenianb 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  tnUin* 

middie  vesicle,      The  com-  ..„ ^^ 

pletion  ol  th=  third  week       ^"»^  "^""' 

6nds  the  characteristic  de- 
tails  of  the  cephalic  end  of  opuc 

the   embryo,    the   cerebral,     "fimvtsMJ  an 

the  optic,  and  the  otic  vesi-  oihci 

cles,  and  the  visceral  arches  ^,  iimWwii 

and  intervening  furrows  well 
advanced,  with  correspond- 
ing definition  of  the  primitive 
heart  and  the  umbilical  stalk 
and  vesicle.     The  limb-buds 

usually    appear    about    this  Lower  Umb-bud-^  ''.  '  \X 

time,  those  of  the  upper  ex-  "  •'  J  J-r"^ 

tremity    slightly    preceding      Hu™i,™bn^rf  .bc«.i.««iy-fi«day.,  d™wnfr«BU«m«ldof  H«, 
those  of  the  lower.  x  m. 

The  period  between  the 
twenty-first  and  the  twenty-third  days  witnesses  remarkable  changes  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  embryo  ;  in  addition  to  greater  prominence  of  the  visceral  arches, 
the  cerebral  segments,  and  the  limb-buds,  the  embryonic  aitis,  which,  with  the 
exceptions  already  noted,  up  to  this  time  is  only  slightly  curved,  now  undei^o« 
f)exion  to  such  extent  that  by  the  twenty-third  day  the  overlapping  cephalic  and 
caudal  ends  of  the  embryo  are  in  close  apposition,  the  body-axis  describing  rather 
more  than  a  complete  circle  (Fig.  69). 
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From  the  twenty-third  to  the  twenty-eighth  day  the  excessive  flexion  gradually 
disappears,  owing  to  the  increased  volume  of  the  heart  and  the  g^owth  of  the  head, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  fourlh  week  the  embryo  has  acquired  the  most  characleristic 
devcJopment  of  the  embryonic  stage  (Fig.  71).  The  reduction  in  the  curvature 
of  ihe  body-axis  and  the  consequent  separation  ot  its  poles  and  the  raising  of  the  head 
are  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  four  well-marked  axial  fiexions,  the  cephalic, 
ihe  an-ica/,  ihe  dorsal,  and  the  sacral  flezures  (Fig.  71),  The  tirst  of  these,  the 
cephalic,  is  an  accentuation  of  the  primary  flexure,  which  is  seen  as  early  as  the 
eighleenth  (lay,  and  is  indicated  by  the  projection  of  the  midbrain  ;  it  coiresponds 
■n  position  to  the  future  sella  turcica.  The  second  and  very  conspicuous  bend,  the 
cervical  f1exure,  marks  the  caudal  Umit  of  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  neural  axis, 
and  agrees  in  position  with  the  subsequent  upper  cervical  region.  The  dorsal  and 
sacral  f]exures  are  less  well  delined,  the  former  being  situated  opposite  the  upper 
limb-bud,  where  the  cervical  and  dorsal  series  of  somites  join,  the  latter,  near  the 
lower  limb-bud,  corresponding  with  the  junction  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  somites. 
The  cephalic  s^ment  at  this  stage  presents  numerous  prominent  details,  the 

Fig.  71. 
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<  Hamu  cmbivo  ol  aboat  tvcntr-dslii  diys,  dremi  irom  ihc  model  of  Hi(.    y  lo. 

»»»ivdar^  cerebral  vesicles,  the  forebrain,  the  interbrain,  the  midbrain,  the  hind- 
teain,  ajM  the  after-brain,  the  visceral  archea  and  f urTows,  the  optic  and  otic  vesicles, 
X\>e  oUactory  pits,  and  the  primitive  oral  cavity  ali  being  conspicuous.  The  heart  ap- 
pears  as  a  large  protrusion,  occupying  the  upper  halt  of  the  ventral  body-watl,  on 
*hi<:ii  the  primary  aiiricular  and  vcntricular  divisions  are  distinguishable.  The  somites 
(onH  a  conspicuous  longitudinal  series  of  paraxi3l  quadrate  areas,  about  thirty-seven 
in  number  ;  they  correspond  to  the  intervertebral  muscles,  and  may  be  grouped  to 
Mcord  with  the  primary  spinal  nerves,  being,  therefore,  distinguished  as  cight  cer- 
vical. twelve  dorsal,  five  lumbar,  (ive  sacral,  and  five  or  more  coccygeal  somites. 

THE  VISCERAL  ARCHES  AND  FURROWS. 
Since  the  visceral  arches  are  best  developed  in  the  human  embryo  during  the 
laslhalf  of  the  third  week,  a  brief  consideration  of  these  structures  in  this  plače  is 
appropriaie.  The  visceral  arches  in  mammalian  embryos  constitute  a  series  of  five 
parallel  bars  separatcd  by  inien^ening  furTows,  obliquely  placed  on  the  ventro-lateral 
aspect  of  the  cephalic  segment,  occupying  the  region  which  later  becomes  the 
oeck.    They  represent,  in  rudimentary  development,  the  important  branchial  or  gill- 
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apparatus  of  water-breathing  vertebrates,  in  which  the  respiratory  function  is  per- 
formed  by  means  of  the  rich  vascular  fringes  lining  the  clefts  through  \vhich 
the  water  passes,  thus  permitting  the  exchange  between  the  oxygen  of  the  uater 
and  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood.  Elach  arch  is  supplied  by  a  blood-vessel,  ot 
aortic  bow,  which  passes  from  the  main  ventral  stem,  the  truncus  arteriosus,  through 
the  substance  of  the  visceral  arch  backward  to  unite  with  the  similar  bows  to  form 
the  dorsal  aorta.  In  aquatic  vertebrates  the  aortic  bows  supply  an  elaborate  systeni 
of  secondary  branchial  twigs,  which  form  rich  capillary  plexuses  within  the  gills  ;  in 
air-breathing  vertebrates,  however,  in  which  these  structures  are  only  rudimen- 
tary,  the  main  stems,  the  aortic  bows,  are  alone  represented.  With  the  loss  of  func- 
tion which  follows  the  acquisition  of  aerial  respiration  in  the  higher  vertebrates,  the 
number  of  visceral  arches  is  reduced  from  six,  or  even  seven,  as  seen  in  fishes,  lo 
five,  the  fifth  arch  in  man,  however,  being  so  blended  with  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures that  it  is  not  visible  externally  as  a  distinct  bar.  In  their  condition  of  great- 
est  perfection,  as  in  fishes,  each  visceral  arch  contributes  an  osseous  bar,  which 
forms  part  of  the  branchial  skeleton  ;  these  bony  bars  are  represented  in  man  and 
mammals  by  cartilaginous  rods,  which  temporarily  occupy  the  upper  arches,  for  the 
most  part  entirely  disappearing.  When  viewed  in  frontal  section  (Fig.  73),  the 
mammalian  visceral  arches  are  seen  as  mesodermic  cylinders  imperfectly  separated 
by  external  and  internal  grooves,  the  visceral furrows  and  the  pharyngeal  pouchcs 
respectively  ;  this  arrangement  emphasizes  another  modification  following  loss  of 
function, — namely,  the  conversion  of  the  true  visceral  clefts  of  the  lower  forms  into 

furrows, — since  in  man  and  mammals  the 
Fig.  72.  fissures  are  closed  by  the  occluding  mem- 

brane formed  by  the  apposition  of  the 
ectoblastand  the  entoblast  at  the  bottom 
of  the  outer  and  inner  furrows. 

The  Eirst  or  Mandibular  Arch 
early  becomes  differentiated  into  a  short 
upper  or  fnaxillary  process  and  a  longer 
lower  or  mandih'^dar  process,  The  maxil- 
lary  process,  in  conjunction  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  sicfi?  and  the  fronto-nasal 
process,  which  desc^ds  as  a  median  pro- 
jection  from  the  head\^(Fig.  75),  contrib- 
utes the  tissue  from  \Vhich  the  superior 
and  lateral  boundaries  of  the  oral  cavity  and  the  nasal  region  a^re  derived.  The 
mandibular  process  joins  with  its  mate  in  the  mid-line  and  gives  rfce  to  the  lower 
]aw  and  other  tissues  forming  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  primary  on^l  cavity.  The 
latter  in  its  original  condition  appears  as  a  Avidely  open  space  leading  nnto  the  primi- 
ti  ve  pharyngeal  cavity  ;  later  the  septum  is  formed  which  divides  the  oral  from  ihe 
nasal  cavity.  The  mandibular  process  contains  a  cartilaginous  rod,  \Wiich  for  a 
time  represents  the  corresponding  bony  arch  of  the  visceral  skeleton  of  low^r  tvpes, 
The  ventral  and  larger  part  of  this  rod,  known  as  Meckefs  cartilage,  entirefV  disa|> 
pears,  the  lower  javv  being  developed  independentlv  around  this  bar  of  cartil^g^  • 
the  upper  end  of  the  cartilaginous  bar,  however,  persists  and  forms  two  of  thc  ear- 
ossicles,  the  malleus  and  the  incus. 

The  Second  or  Hyoid  Arch  also  contains  a  cartilaginous  bar,  from  the  ^^' 
tral  segment  of  which  (known  as  the  cartilage  of  Reicheri)  is  derived  the  smak^ 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  the  dorsal  end  of  the  bar,  which  is  fused  with  the  teiV 
poral  bone,  gives  rise  to  the  styloid  process,  the  intervening  portion  of  the  cartilag* 
persisting  as  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament.     The  cartilage  of  the  second  arch  is  also  con- 
cerned  in  the  formation  of  the  stapes.     The  origin  of  this  ear-ossicle  is  double.  since 
the  crura  of  the  stapes  are  derived  from  the  cartilage  of  the  hvoid  arch,  while  the 
base  is  contributed  by  the  general  cartilaginous  capsule  of  the  labyrinth.     The  char- 
acteristic  form  of  the  stapes  is  secondary  and  due  to  the  perforation  of  the  triangu- 
lar  plate,  the  early  representative  of  this  bone,  which  thus  acquires  its  characteristic 
stirrup-shape  in  consequence  of  the  penetration  of  a  minute  blood-vessel,  ihet  perfo- 
raiing  stapedial  artery,  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  which  later  disappears. 
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Head  of  human  embryo  of  about  twenty-one  days, 
seen  from  the  side,  showing  visceral  arches  and  external 
visceral  furrows.     X  20.    {4/ter  Hts.) 
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The  Third  or  First  Branchial  Arch  contains  a  rudimentary  cartUaginous 
bar  from  vrhich  part  of  the  body  and  the  greater  cornu  of  ihe  hyoid  bone  are  derived. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  arches,  or  second  and  third  branchial,  enclose  rudimentary 
cartilaginous  bare  which  early  fuse  into  plates  ;  theae  unite  along  iheir  ventral  borders 
and  give  rise  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

The  External  Visceral  Furrows  (Fig.  73),  the  rep  rese  ntati  ves  of  the  trne 
clefts  of  the  Iower  types,  appcar  with  decreasing  distinctness  from  the  firet  towards  the 
fourth  ;  the  third  and  fourth  early  sufier  moditication,  so  ihat  by  the  twenty-eighth 
day  the  first  and  second  furrows  alone  are  clearly  defined. 

The  First  Visceral  Furroiw,  the  hyomandibular  cle/f,  undergoes  obliteralion 
except  at  its  dorsal  part,  which  becomes  converted  into  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
the  surrounding  tissue  giving  rise  to  the  walls  of  the  canal  and  the  external  ear.  The 
remaining  clefts  gradijally  disappear,  becoming  closed  and  covered  in  by  the  over- 
hanging  corresponding   arclies  ;    this  relation   is  particularly  marked  towards  the 

Fig.  73- 
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CrofrluHof  human  emhTj-oofaboul  ei)(hl«n  ila)i,  drawii  from  Hi>'im<idtli.  X  4S.  ,<.  dorsal  »ali  oipnmitiv* 
.««,iS?^!XZ5Tby  vi«3al  arch«.  «t«„al  an'rt  inl.m.l  f.t,™.  B.  anlerior  -ali  ol  pr.millve  oropharj««. 
Mafrombclilnd.    i-j.  aections  of  aonicarch«:   l-IV,  ixteni»l  viiceral  furrow>. 

caudal  end  of  the  series,  where  the  sinking  in  of  the  arches  and  the  included  furrows 
produces  a  depression  or  fossa— the  sinus pracervicalis  of  His— in  the  lower  and  lateral 
part  of  the  future  neck  region.  This  recess  subsequently  entirely  disappears  on 
rrialescence  of  the  bordering  parts  ;  somelimes,  howevcr,  such  union  is  defective, 
the  imperfect  clnsure  resulting  in  a  permanent  fissure  siluated  at  the  side  of  the  neck, 
known  as  eenical  fishtla.  by  means  of  which  communication  is  often  esteblished 
hetween  Ihe  phar>'nx  and  the  extenor  of  the  body.  Such  communication  must, 
however.  be  regarded  as  secondaTy.  as  originalIy  the  externa1  furrows  were  sepa- 
ratcd  from  the  primitive  pharyngeal  cavity  by  the  delicate  epithelial  septum  al[eady 
mentioned  as  the  occluding  plate.  Where  entrance  into  the  pharynx  through  the 
5stula  is  possible,  it  is  probable  ihat  the  septum  has  bcen  destroyed  as  the  result 
of  absorption  orof  mechanical  disturbance  following  ihe  use  of  the  probe. 

The  Inner  Visceral  Furrow3,  or  pharvngeal  pouchrs.  repeat  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  esternal  furroivs.  The  first  pharyngeal  pouch  becomes 
narTowed  and  elongated,  and  eventually  forms  the  Eustachian  tube  :  a  secondary 
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dorsal  expansion  gives  rise  to  the  middie  ear,  while  the  occluding  plate  separatin^ 
the  outer  and  inner  Eurrows  supplies  the  tissue  from  which  the  tympanic  membrane  is 
formed.  The  second  furrow  in  great  part  disappears,  but  its  lower  portion  con- 
tributes  the  epithelium  of  the  faucial  tonsil  and  the  supratonsillar  fosaa.  The  fossa  ol 
RosenmuUer  is  a  secondary  depression  and  probab!y  does  not  represent  the  original 
furrow.  The  third  and  fourth  pouches  give  rise  to  ventrat  entoblastic  outgrowths 
from  which  the  epitheUal  portions  of  the  thymus  and  of  the  thyroid  body  are  developed 
respectively.  The  last-named  organ  has  an  additional  unpaired  origin  from  the  ento- 
blast  forming  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx  in  the  vicinity  of  the  second  visceral  arch. 
The  Developtnent  of  the  Face 
Fig- 74-  and  the   Oral  Cavity.  —  The  earliesi 

Pn  suggestion  of  the  primitive  oral  cavity  is 

F  the  depression,  or  stomodaum,  which  ap- 

iiproceu    pears  about  the    thirteenth   day  on    the 
I  proces*   v^n'1^1  surface  of  the  cephalic  end  of  the 
rocess       embryo    immediately    beneath    the    ex- 
'  proceu     panded  anterior  cerebral  vesicle.      The 

oral  pit  at  first  is  separated  from  the  ad- 
jacent  expanded  upper  end  of  the  head- 
gut  by  the  deiicate  septum,  the  pharyn- 
Hesdoi  human  embryoot  about  tv.«niy-Mveo  diyi,    geal membrane ,  composed  of  the  opposed 
(^™fl^//u,)""    ""  "'  ''""'""  "^   ™viiy.     X  7.   ectoblast  and  the  entoblast,  which  in  this 
location  are  in  contact  without  the  inler- 
vention  of  mesoblastic  tissue.      With  the  rupture  of  the  pharyngeat  membrane,  the 
deepened  oral  pit  opens  into  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  head-gut,  now  known  as 
the  primitive  pharynx. 

The  formation  of  the  face  is  closely  associated  with  the  growth  and  fusion  of 
the  upper  visceral  arches  in  conjunction  with  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  head.  The  first  visceral  arch,  as  already  described,  presents  two 
divisions,  the  maxillary  and  the  matidibular  process.  The  latter  grows  ventrally  and 
joins  in  the  mid-line  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  sidc,  to  form,  with  the  aid  ol  the 
second  visceral  arches,  the  tissues  from  which  the  lower  boundary  and  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  are  dcrived.     The  upper  and 

lateral  boundaries  of  the  primitive  oral  Fig.  75. 

cavity  and  the  differentiation  of  the  nasal 
region  proceed  from  the  modification  and 
fusion  of  three  masses,  the  two  lateral 
paired  maxillary  processes  of  the  first 
visceral  arches  and  the  mesial  unpaired 
fronto-nasat process,  which  descends  as  a 
conspicuous  projection  from  the  ventral     LaitraUasaii 
surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  head.         MaiiMary  1 
The  maxillary  processes  grow  toivards        First  mer 
the  mid-line  and,  in  conjunction  with  the    st.„nd  villCr 
descending  fronto-nasal  projection,  form       Third  vi^er 
the  lateral  and  superior  boundary  of  the 
primitive  oral  cavity  (Fig^  74).     Very     „„j .n.^„ ,„»,„„  .^.,  ,„„,.,^  j.„.  ^^ 
soon    the    development   of    the   future  {4/I" tini 

nares  is  suggested  by  the  appearance  ol 

slight  depressions,  the  o!factory  pUs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fronto-nasal  process  ; 
these  areas  constituie  part  of  the  wall  of  the  forebrain.  a  relation  which  foreshadon-s 
the  future  close  association  l>etween  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  and  the  cortejt 
of  the  olfactory  lof>e. 

During  the  fifth  week  the  thickened  margins  of  the  fronto-nasal  process  undergo 
differentiation  into  the  mesial  nasal  processes.  ubile  coincident!y  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  fronto-nasal  projection  grow  downward  as  the  lateral  nasal  processes,  these 
newly  developed  projections  conslituting  the  inncr  and  outcr  boundaries  of  the 
rapidly  deepening  nasal  pits.  The  line  of  contact  l>ctwecn  the  lateral  nasal  process 
and  the  maxillary  process  is  marked  by  a  supcrlicial  furrow,  the  naso-optic groove^ 
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While  the  attachment  of  the  cord  iisually  is  siiuated  near  the  middle  of  the 
placenta,  it  is  seidom  exacdy  central  ;  the  insertion  is  subject  to  great  variation, 
however,  the  eccentricity  sometimes  being  so  great  that  the  cord  is  fixed  to  the 
periphery  of  the  placenta,  such  disposition  constituting  inseriio  marginalis.  Among 
the  more  exceptional  variations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cord  are  the  cleft  and  the 
extraplacental  attachment  known  respectively  as  inseriio  /urcata  and  insertio  vela- 
mentosa.  In  the  former  condition,  where  the  cord  divides  before  reaching  the  pla- 
centa, each  limb  conveys  one  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  a  branch  of  the  umbilical 
vein.     When  the  insertion  of  the 

cord  is  into  the  chorion  entirely  p,Q  ^^ 

outside  the  placental  area,  in  ex- 
ceptional  cases  being  as  far  re- 
moved  as  the  opposite  pole  of  the 
membranous  capsule,  the  umbilical 
vessels  course  within  the  non-vil- 
lous  portions  of  the  chorion  until 
they  reach  the  foetal  placenta.  '  In 
addition  to  the  true  knots,  which 
often  occur  and  are  due  to  the 
excur3ions  of  the  f<Etus,  the  um- 
bilical cord  sometimes  presen ts 
nodular  thickenings  and  irregular 
constrictions,  as  well  as  projections 
formed  by  loops  and  varicosities  of 
the  blood- vessels. 

The  After-Birth.— The  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  child  through  the 

rupture  in  the   enveloping   mem-     uk.«^Z;™c^™„'3:"tr'I!XHS^v^r£?^': 
branes,  which  is  produced  by  the    '*^<'«'  *'"""  ""  ="''>n">n«J  conwciive  du«.   x  10. 
poweriul  contractions  of  the  uterine 

muacle  at  the  close  of  pregnancy,  is  fDllowed,  after  a  short  interval,  by  the  separa- 
don  and  expulsion  of  the  "after-birth  ;"  under  this  term  are  included  the  placenta 
and  the  enveloping  membranes.  The  latter,  as  will  be  understood  froin  the  fore- 
going  consideration  of  the  encapsulation  of  the  fcetus,  consist  of  three  chief  consdt- 
uents, — the  remains  of  the  decidua  vera,  the  chorion,  and  the  amnion  ;  the  reflexa 
undergoes  complete  absorption.  Since  the  decidua  represents  the  shed  portion  of 
the  modified  uterine  mucosa,  the  outer  suriace  of  the  after-birth  appears  rough  and 
studded  with  shreds  of  uterine  tissue  ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  decidua  is  so  cIosely 

fused  with  the  adjacent  cho- 

Fig.  65.  rion  by  means  of  delicate 

Amnion  connective  tissue  that  only 

^^^"^  a     limited     and     uncertain 

Dtcidu«  separation  is  posaible,     The 

Srgi?«d8  amnion,  on  the  other  hand, 

although    attached    to   the 
chorion  by  bands  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  inay  be  peeled 
s«i™  mrough  [«.1  ™,j^™n«|jnd^..™ al  ™d ol  p w«cy.  ^^  ^j^^  chorion  with  relative 

ease,  since  the  union  be- 
tween  the  two  membranes  is  never  firm.  The  inner  ectoblastic  surface  of  the 
amnion  in  contact  with  the  fcetus  is  smooth  and  bathed  in  the  liquor  amnii.  The 
external  and  unshed  portion  of  the  modified  uterine  mucosa  contains  the  incon- 
spicuous  remains  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  fundus  of  the  glands  :  these  elements 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  regeneration  of  the  glandular  and  epithelial 
tissues  of  the  new  uterine  mucous  membrane,  since  the  reparation  of  these  struc- 
tures,  which  is  effected  within  a  few  weeks  after  labor,  begins  in  the  proliferation  of 
the  deeper  glandular  epithelium,  which  remains  throughout  pregnancy  as  the  latent 
source  of  subsequent  repair. 
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progressed  that  fingers  and  toes  are  distinctiy  indicated,  although  the  fingers  onh' 
are  imperfectly  separated.  The  first  suggestion  of  the  external  genitals  appears 
about  the  end  of  the  sixth  week.  At  this  tirne  the  foetus  measures  about  nineteen 
millimetres. 

During  the  seventh  and  eighth  v^eeks  the  foetal  form  of  the  body  and  the 
limbs  attain  greater  perfection,  the  large  head  becoming  raised  from  the  trunk  and  the 
toes,  as  well  as  fingers,  being  now  well  formed,  although  the  rudiments  of  the  nails 
do  not  appear  until  some  tirne  during  the  third  month.  At  the  dose  of  the  second 
month  the  extra-embryonic  protrusion  of  the  intestine  through  the  umbilicus  in  to 
the  umbilical  cord  reaches  its  greatest  extent.  The  genito-urinary  svstem  is  repre- 
sented  by  the  fully  developed  Wolffian  body,  the  vesical  dilatation  of  the  allantoic 
duct,  the  separation  of  the  doaca  into  rectum  and  genito-urinary  passage,  the  indif- 

Fig.  78. 
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Human  cmbryo  of  about  thirty-five  days.    X  4.    Amnion  and  chorion  cut  and  lumed  astde. 

ferent  sexual  gland,  and  the  undifferentiated  external  genitals,  consistingof  the  geni- 
tal  eminence  and  the  associated  genital  folds  and  genital  ridges.  The  external  ear 
has  assumed  its  characteristic  form,  and  the  evelids  appear  as  lo\v  folds  endrding  the 
conspicuous  eye,  in  which  the  pigmentation  of  the  ciliary  region  is  visible.  Although 
the  face  is  well  formed,  the  noše  is  stili  flat,  the  lips  but  slightly  prominent,  and  the 
palate  not  completely  dosed.  The  rapid  grovvth  of  the  brain  results  in  the  dispro- 
portionate  size  of  the  head,  which  at  this  stagc  almost  equals  the  trunk  in  bulk.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  by  the  close  of  the  second  month  the  permanent  organs  are  so 
far  advanced  that  the  subsequent  gro\vth  of  the  foetus  is  ef!ected  by  the  further  de- 
velopment  of  parts  aircadv  formed  and  not  by  the  accession  of  new  organs.  The 
beginning  of  the  second  month  marks  the  period  of  j^reatrst  relative  f^ro7vth;  at 
the  end  of  this  month  the  foetus  measures  about  thirtv  millimetres  in  its  longest 
dimension. 
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The  third  month  is  characterized  by  greater  perfection  of  the  external  form, 
the  rounded  head  is  raised  (rom  the  trunk  so  that  a  distinct  neck  appears,  while  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  less  prominent ;  the  limbs,  which  are  well  developed  with 
completed  differentiation  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  provided  with  imperfect  nails,  now 
assume  ihe  characterislic  fcct;il  atlitude.  Tlie  eyelids  become  unlted  by  the  tenth 
week,  remaining'  closed  unlil  the  end  of  the  seventh  month.  The  cloacal  opening 
becomes  diflerentiated  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  weeks  into  the  genito-urinary  and 

Fig.  79. 


the  anal  orifice,  while  durinjf  the  elc\-enth  nnd  twelfth  wecks  tht  exlernal  >>;cnilal 
or^ans  acquire  the  distinguishing  pcculiarities  of  a  definite  se.\.  The  grcatest  Itiif-th 
of  the  fcetus,  mcasurcd  in  its  naturul  positiun  and  e.\c!udiiit;  the  hmbs.  at  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  is  about  eighty  milllmetres  ;  its  weight  appro.\imates  twenty 
grammes. 

The  fourth   month  witnosscs  angmentwl  growth  in  the  f«-tns,  which,    how- 
ever,  resembles  in  its  general  appearance  the  fa-tus  o(  the  precediiig  month.     The 
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extra-fcetal  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  at  an  earlier  period  passes  into 
the  umbilical  cord,  during  the  fourth  month  recedes  within  the  abdomen.  The 
differentiation  of  sex  is  stili  more  sharply  exhibited  by  the  external  organs  :  in  the 
male  the  penis  is  acquiring  a  prepuce,  and  in  the  feniale  the  labia  majora  and  the 
clitoris  are  becoming  well  developed.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  fcetus  measures 
approximately  150  millimetres  and  weighs  about  120  grammes. 

During  the  fifth  month  the  first  fcetal  movements  are  usually  observed.  The 
heart  and  the  liver  are  relatively  of  large  size.  The  decidua  capsularis  fuses  with 
the  decidua  vera,  thereby  obliterating  the  remains  of  the  uterine  cavity.  The  meco- 
nium  within  the  intestinal  canal  shows  traces  of  bile.  The  advent  of  the  fine  hair, 
the  lanugo,  first  upon  the  forehead  and  the  eyebrows,  and  somewhat  later  upon 
the  scalp  and  some  other  parts  of  the  body,  represents  a  conspicuous  advance. 
Likewise  adipose  tissue  appears  in  places  within  the  subcutaneous  layer.  The 
approximate  length,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  is  twenty-three  centimetres 
and  the  average  weight  about  320  grammes. 

The  sixth  month  is  characterized  by  complete  investment  of  the  body  by 
lanugo  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  vemix  caseosa^  the  protecting  sebaceous  secre- 
tion  which  coats  the  body  of  the  foetus  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  maceration  of 
the  epidermis  in  the  amniotic  fluid.  The  latter  now  reaches  the  maximum  quantity» 
being  contained  within  the  large  sac  of  the  amnion.  The  sixth  month  is  distin- 
g^ished  by  the  conspicuous  increase  both  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  fcetus,  and 
is  known,  therefore,  as  the  period  of  greatest  absolute  grawth»  A  t  the  close  of  the 
sixth  month  the  foetus  measures  approximately  thirty-four  centimetres  in  its  longest 
dimension  and  weighs  about  980  grammes. 

The  seventh  month  is  marked  by  progressive  changes  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  fcetus,  whereby  the  more  advanced  details  become  pronounced  in  the  central 
nervous  system  and  digestive  tract.  The  length  of  the  fcetus  at  the  close  of  the 
seventh  month  approximates  forty  centimetres  and  its  weight  about  1700  grammes. 

The  eighth  month  is  occupied  by  the  continued  growth  and  general  develop- 
ment,  as  part  of  which  the  fcetus  acquires  greater  plumpness  than  before  and  a 
brighter  hue  of  the  integument,  now  entirely  covered  with  vernix  caseosa.  The 
lanugo  begins  to  disappear,  while  the  scalp  is  plentifully  supplied  with  hair  ;  the  nails 
have  reached,  or  project  beyond,  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  By  the  close  of  the  eighth 
month  the  foetus  has  attained  a  length  of  about  forty-six  centimetres  and  a  weight 
of  about  2400  grammes. 

The  ninth  month  witnesses  the  gradual  assumption  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  child  at  birth,  among  which  are  the  rounder  contours,  the  extensive,  although 
not  complete,  disappearance  of  the  lanugo,  except  from  the  face,  where  it  largely 
persists  throughout  life,  the  completed  descent  of  the  testicles  within  the  scrotum, 
the  approximation  of  the  labia  majora,  the  permanent  separation  of  the  eyelids,  with 
well- developed  lashes,  and  the  presence  of  dark  greenish  meconium  within  the  in- 
testinal canal.  The  umbilicus  has  reached  a  position  almost  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  body.  The  average  length  of  the  fcetus  at  birth  is  about  fifty  centimetres, 
or  twenty  inches  ;  its  average  weight,  while  included  between  widely  var)ring 
extremes,  may  be  assumed  as  approximately  3100  grammes,  or  6.8  pounds.  The 
weight  of  the  foetus  at  term  is  materially  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  mother, 
women  of  about  thirty-five  years  giving  birth  to  the  heaviest  children.  The  weight 
and  stature  of  the  mother  probably  also  affect  the  weight  of  the  child.  Repeated 
pregnancies  exert  a  pronounced  effect  upon  the  foetus,  since  the  weight  of  the  child 
reaches  the  maximum  with  the  fifth  gestation. 


The  purpose  of  the  preceding  pages  is  to  present  an  outline  of  the  general 
developmental  processes  leading  to  the  differentiation  and  establishment  of  the  defi- 
nite  body-form  of  the  human  embryo  ;  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  development 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  is  given  in  connection  with  the  dcscriptions  of  the 
systems  and  the  individual  organs,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 


THE    ELEMENTARV   TISSUES. 

The  various  parts  and  organs  of  the  complex  body  may  be  resolved,  in  their 
morphological  constitution,  into  a  few  component  or  elementary  tissues,  of  which 
there  are  four  principal  groups, — the  epithelial^  the  connective^  the  muscular,  and 
the  nervous  tissues.  The  first  two  of  these  may  be  discussed  at  this  plače  ;  the  re- 
maining  groups,  the  muscular  and  the  nervous  tissues,  are  considered  most  advan- 
tageously  in  connection  with  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  to  which  they  are 
directly  related  and  under  which  sections  they  will  be  found. 

THE   EPITHELIAL  TISSUES. 

The  epithelial  tissues  include,  primarily,  the  integumentary  sheet  of  protecting 
cells  covering  the  exterior  of  the  body  and  the  epithelium  lining  the  digestive  tube. 
Secondarily,  they  embrace  the  epithelial  derivatives  of  the  epidermis,  such  as  the 
nails,  hairs,  and  glands  of  the  skin  and  its  extensions,  and  the  epithelial  lining  of 
the  ducts  and  compartments  of  the  glands  formed  as  outgrowths  from  the  primi- 
tive  gut-tube,  as  well  as  the  epithelium  clothing  the  respiratory  tract  which  originates 
as  an  evagination  from  the  digestive  canal. 

An  apparent  exception  to  the  usual  origin  of  the  epithelial  tissues  from  either 
the  ectoblast  or  the  entoblast  is  presented  by  the  lining  of  the  genito-urinary  tract, 
since  aH  the  epithelium  occurring  in  connection  with  these  organs,  as  far  as  the 
bladder,  is  of  mesoblastic  origin,  and  hence  genetically  related  closely  with  the 
extensive  mesoblastic  group  of  tissues.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the 
epithelium  of  the  bladder  and  of  a  part  of  the  urethra  is  derived  from  outgrowths  of 
the  primary  gut,  and  therefore  is  entoblastic  in  origin. 

The  primary  purpose  of  epithelium  being  protection  of  the  more  delicate 
vascular  and  nervous  structures  lying  within  the  subjacent  connective  tissue  of  the 
integument  or  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  protecting  cells  are  arranged  as  a  con- 
tinuous  sheet,  the  individual  elements  being  united  by  a  small  amount  of  inter- 
cellular  substance. 

Epithelium  contains  no  blood-vcssels,  the  necessary  nutrition  of  the  tissue  being 
maintained  by  the  absorption  of  the  nutritive  juices  which  pass  to  the  cells  by  way 
of  the  minute  clefts  within  the  intercellular  substance.  Likewise,  the  supply  of 
nerve-fibres  within  epithelium  ordinarily  is  scanty,  althou^h  in  certain  localities 
possessing  a  high  degree  of  sensibility,  as  the  cornea  or  tactile  surfaces,  the  termi- 
nations  of  the  nerves  may  lie  between  the  epithelial  elements. 

The  epithelial  tissues  are  frequently  separated  from  the  subjacent  connective 
tissue  by  a  delicate  basement  membrane,  or  membrana  propria  ;  the  latter,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  derivati  ve  or  modification  of  the  connective  tissue,  usually  appears 
as  a  delicate  subepithelial  boundary,  being  particularly  well  marked  beneath  the 
epithelium  of  glands. 

Accordlng  to  the  predominating  form  of  the  component  cells,  the  epithelial 
tissues  are  best  divided  into  two  chief  groups, — sguamous  and  columnar, — with  sub- 
divisions  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

VARIETIES  OF  EPITHELIUM. 

I.— SpuAMOus  : 

a.  Simple,— consistin^of  a  sing^le  laver. 

b.  Stratified,— consisting  of  several  (ayers. 

II.  — COLUMNAR  : 

a.  Simple. — consistin^  of  a  sinK:le  laver. 

b.  Stratified,— consisting  of  several  fayers. 

III. — MODIFIED  : 

a.  Ciliated.     b.  Goblet     c.  Pigmented. 

IV.— Speci  ALI  ZED  : 

a.  Glandular  epithelium.    b.  Neuro-epithellum. 
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Squainous  epithelium,  when  occurring  as  a  single  layer,  is  composed  ol 
flattened  polyhedral  nucieated  plates  which,  when  viewed  from  the  surface,  prestin 
a  regular  mosaic,  somedmes  described  by  the  terms  "  pavement"  or  '  ■  tessellattKl. " 
Such  arrangeinent  of  the  squamoiis  type  is  unusual  in  the  human  body,  the  lining 
of  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  capsule  of  tht 
crystalliiie  lens,  the  membranous  labyrinth,  and  a  few  other  localities  being  thi- 
chief  places  where  a  single  layer  of  squanious  cells  occure. 

The  far  more  usual  arrangement  of  such  cells  is  several  superimposed  layers, 
this   constituting    the    important   group  of   stralijied  squamous    epithelia.      \Vhen 

Fig.  8i. 
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seen  in  section,  the  deepest  cells  are  not  scaJy,  but  irregularly  columnar,  resting 
upon  the  basement  membrane  by  slightly  expanded  bases.  The  surface  of  the  un- 
derlying  connective  tissue  supportmg  this  varietv  of  epithelium  is  beset  with  minute 
ele\-ations  or  papillae,  which  serve  as  advantageous  positions  for  the  terminalions  of 
the  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  specialized  nerve-endings.  Owing  to  the  more  favored 
nutrition  of  the  deepest  stratum,  the  cells  next  the  connective  tissue  exhibit  the 
greatest  vitality,  and  often  are  the  exclusive  source  of  the  new  elements  necessary 

Fig.  8i.  Fig.  83. 


Epilhclial    nlls  from   cirfder- 
mis.  sKnHring  iniercellulat  bndgci. 

to  replace  the  old  and  effete  cells  which  are  continually  being  removed  at  the  free 
surface  ;  this  loss  is  due  not  only  to  niechanical  abrasion.  but  also  to  the  displace- 
ment  of  the  superticial  elements  by  the  new  cells  formed  vvithin  the  deeper  layer^. 

Passing  from  the  basement  membrane  toward^  the  free  surface.  the  form  of  tbe 
cells  undergoes  a  radical  change.  The  columnar  type  belongs  to  the  deepest  hvi^f 
alone  ;  the  superimposed  cells  assume  irregularly  polyhedral  forms  and  then  gradu- 
ally  expand  in  the  direction  parallel  to  the  frec  surface  to  become,  finally,  converii'il 
into  the  large,  thin  scalcs  so  charactcristic  of  the  superficial  layers  of  straiifii^d 
epithelium.     The  posltlon  of  the  nudeus  also  varies  wiih  the  situation  of  the  eelli. 
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^ce  within  those  next  the  basement  membrane  the  relatively  large  nucleug — the 
nutritive  organ  of  the  celi — occupies  the  end  iiearest  the  subjacent  connective  tissue  ; 
in  the  middie  and  superAcial  strata,  the  nucleus,  coniparatively  small  in  size,  is 
placed  about  the  centre  of  the  celi. 

The  irregularly  pDlyheclral  cella  of  the  deep  or  middie  strata  frequendy  are 
connected  by  delicate  processes  which  bridge  the  intervening  intercellular  clefta ; 
when  such  elements  are  Isolated,  the  delicate  connecting  threads  are  broken  and  the 
disassociated  elements  appear  beset  with  minute  spines,  iheii  constituting  the prickle- 
ceiis. 

In  certain  localities,  as  in  the  uriRary  bladder,  the  columnar  cells  of  the  deepest 
layer  rapidly  assume  the  scaly  character  of  the  guperhcial  strata  ;  such  epithelium 

Fig.  84.  Fig-  »S-  Fig.  86. 


possesses  relatively  few  layers,  and  from  ihe  readiness  with  which  the  type  ol  the 
celiš  changes,  is  often  described  as  iransitional  epithelium ;  the  latter  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  variety,  but  only  as  a  modification  of  the  stratilied  scaly  group. 
Columnar  epithelium,  when  occurring  as  a  single  layer  of  cells,  constitutes 
the  simple  columnar  \'ariety,  which  enjoys  a  much  wider  dbtribution  than  the  cor- 
responding  squamous  group,  the  lining  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intestinat  tube 
being  important  examples.  When  the  single  !ayer  ol  such  epithelial  tissues  is  re- 
placed  by  several,  as  in  the  stratified  columnar  variety.  the  superficial  cells  alone 


are  typically  columnar.  The  free  ends  of  the  columnar  elenftnts  not  infreqnently 
prt-sent  specializations  in  the  form  of  a  cuticular  border  or  of  cilia.  while  their  ends 
which  rest  upon  the  basement  membrane  are  pointed,  forked,  or  club-shaped.  The 
intervals  thus  lormed  by  irregulariiies  of  contour  are  occupicd  by  the  cells  of  the 
deeper  stratum  nexl  the  basement  membrane.  Each  celi  is  provided  with  a  nucleus, 
which  is  situated  about  midway  between  the  ends  ol  the  superficial  elements  and 
nearer  the  iiase  within  the  decpcr  ones.  The  surfacc  ctlls  often  contain  collections 
of  mucous  secrelion  which  distend  their  l>odies  into  ronspicnous  chalice  forms  known 
as  gobletcells.  which  occur  in  great  profusion  in  the  lining  of  the  large  intestine  and 
the  respiratory  r 
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Modified  Epitbelium. — The  free  surface  of  the  epithelium  in  niany  localities, 

as  in  the  trachea,  the  inferior  and  middle  nagal  meatuses,  and  the  uterus,  is  pro- 

vided  with  minute,  hair-like  vibratile  processes,  or  cilia,  which  are  produced  by  the 

specialization  of  the  cytoplasm  of  the  free  end  of  the  celi.      The  exact  relations   of 

the  cilia  to  the  cytoplasin  are  stili  matters  of  uncerlainty,  atthough  the  investigations 

of  Engelmann  and  others  on  the  ciliated  epithelium  of  invertebratea  render  it  prob- 

able  that  the  hair-like  processes  attached  to  the  cells  of  higher  animals  are  also 

connected  with  intracellular  fibrilUe,  which  appear  as  delicate  striations  within  the 

superficial  and  more  highly  specialized  parts  of  the  cells.      In  man  and  the  higher 

mammals  ciliated  epithelium  ia  limited  to  the  columnar  variety.      The  exact  number 

of  individual  cilia  attached  to  the  free  surface  of  each  celi  varies,  but  there  are  usuaUy 

beliveen  one  and  two  dozen  such  appendages.     Their 

Fig.  89.  length,   likewise,   differs  with  locaIity,   those  lining 

the  epididymis  being  about  len  limes  longer  than 

those  attached  to  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane. 

\Vhen  favorable  conditions  obtain,  including  a  suffi- 

cient  supply  of  moisture,  oxygen,  and  heat,  ciliary 

motion  may  contiiiue  for  many  hours  and  even  days. 

On  surfaces  clothed  with  columnar  epithelium 

certain   cells  are   distinguished    by  unusually  dear 

Goblct4:eiis[romepi(beiiun<lU>iDgbrge      cytoplasm  and  exceptional  form  and  size  ;  these  are 

iniotine.   X  soo.  the  gobUt-celli,    the   peculiar  elliptical   or  chalice 

form  of  which  resuhs  from  the  accumulation  of  the 

mucoid  secretion  elaborated  within  their  protoplasm.     When  the  distention  becomes 

too  great  the  celi  ruptures  in  the  directioii  of  least  resistance,  and  the  secretion  b 

poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  the  lubricating  mucus. 

The  goblet-cells,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  unicellular  glands,  and  represent  the 

simplest  phase  in  the  specialization  of  glandular  tissues. 

The  protoplasm  of  epitheiial  cells  oiten  becomes  invaded  by  particles  of  foreign 
substancea  ;  thus,  granules  of  fatty  and  proteid  matters  are  very  commonly  encoun- 
tered,  while  the  presence  of  granules  of  cleidin  in  certain  cells  of  the  epidermis  char- 
acterizes  the  stratum  granulosum.  When  the  invading  particles  are  colored,  as  when 
composedof  melanin,  theafiected  cellsacquireadark  brown  tint,  and  are  then  known 
as  pigmented  epithelium.  Examples  of  such  cells  are  seen  in  the 
retina  and  in  the  deeper  cells  of  the  epidermis  in  certain  races.  Fig.  90, 

Specialized  Epithelium.— Reference  has  already  been 
made  lo  goblet-cells  as  representing  unicellular  glands  ;  these 
may   be   regarded,   therefore,   as   instances  of  a  temporary 
specialization  oi  epithelium  into  glandular  tissue.     When  the 
epitheiial  elemenis  become  permanently  modified  to  engage  in 
the  elaboration  of  secretory  subsianccs,  thcv  are  recognized 
as  glandular  epilkčliiim.      The  cells  lining  the  ducts  and  the 
ultimate  compartmenls  of  glands  are  modified  extensions  of 
the  epitheiial  investment  ol  the  adjacent  mucous  membrane, 
Their  form  and  condilion  depend  upon  the  degree  of  speciali- 
zation. varying  from  columnar  to  sphcrical  and  polvhedral,  on     ''''ilunlsnVi^iu''.''^",«'"" 
the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  nature  and  numlK.T  o"[  the  secre- 
tion particles  on  the  other.      The  cells  lining  parts  of  certain  glands,  as  those  clothing 
the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands,  or  the  irregular  porlion  of  the  uriniferous  tubulcs, 
exhibit  a  more  or  less  pronounced  striation  ;  cells  preseniing  this  peculiarity  are 
termed  rod-epithelium. 

The  highest,  and  often  exceedinEly  complex.  specializations  affecting  epitheiial 
tissues  are  encountered  in  connection  with  the  neurones  suppiving  the  organs  of 
special  sense.  The  ejMlhelium  ii»  these  localities  is  differentiated  into  tMo  groups  of 
elements,— the  sustentacular  and  the  perceptive  ;  to  the  latter  the  name  of  neur&- 
epiihelium  is  applied.  Conspicuous  examples  of  such  specialization  are  the  rod-  and 
cone-c*^ils  of  the  retina  and  the  hair-cells  of  Corti's  organ  in  the  interna!  ear. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  glandular  tissues  is  givcn  with  the  digestive 
tract ;  that  of  the  neuro-epithelia  with  the  organs  of  special  sense. 


ENDOTHELIAL  TISSUES. 


ENDOTHELIUM. 


The  modified  mesoblastic,  later  connective-tissue,  cells  that  line  serous  surfaces, 
including  those  of  the  pericardial,  the  pleural,  and  the  peritoneal  divisions  of  the 
body-cavity,  together  with  those  of  the  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  and  the  Iyniphatic 
spaces  throughout  tlie  body,  constitute  endolhelium.  These  spaces,  in  principle,  are 
intramesoblastic  clefts  and  the  elements  forming  iheir  lining  are  derivatives  of  the 
great  connective-tissue  layer,  The  endotlielia,  therefore,  belong  to  the  connective 
tissues  and  are  properly  regarded  as 

moditied  elements  of  that  class  ;  as  1^'°'  9'' 

a  matter  of  convenience,  however, 
they  niay  be  considered  at  this  plače 
in  connection  with  the  epithelial  tis- 
sues. 

The  most  striking  differencc  in 
situation  between  the  endothelia  and 
the  epithelia  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  former  cover  surfaces  not  com- 
municating  with  the  atmosphere, 
whtle  the  epithelial  tissues  clothe 
mucous  membranes  aH  of  which  are 
directly  or  indirecily  continuous 
with  the  integunientary  surface.  A 
further  contrast  between  these  tis- 
sues is  presented  in  their  genetic  re- 
lations  with  the  primary  blastodermic 

Iayers.  since  the  epithelia.  with  the  "™'''*'™?m^libM.i?«X"^b>'?r^mifSiira"™""'^ 
exception   of    those    lining   certain 

parts  of  the  genito-urinary  tracts  which  are  derived  from  the  mesobtast,  are  the  trans- 
formations  and  outgrowths  from  the  ectoblast  and  the  cntoblast,  while  the  endo- 
thelia are  direct  modifications  of  the  mesoblastic  cells. 

The  yoLing  mesoblastic  cells  bordering  the  early  body-cavity  become  difierenti- 
ated  into  a  delicate  lining,  the  mesothelium,  and  later  give  rise  to  the  characterislic 
plate-like  elements  which  constitute  the 
lining  of  the  permanent  serous  sacs.  Th« 
name  mesothelium  is  sometimes  retained  to 
designate  the  permanent  investment  of  the 
great  serous  cavities,  as  disiinguished  from 
the  endothelium  which  cloihcs  the  vascular 
and  other  serous  spaces. 

Seen  in  typical  preparations,  as  ob- 
tained  from  the  peritoneum  after  trcatment 
with  argeniic  nitrate  and  siibsequcnt  stain- 
ing  with  hamatoxylin,  the  endothelial  cells 
on  surface  view  appear  as  irregularly  polyg- 
onal  areas  mapped  out  by  deeply  tinted 
lines.  The  latter  represent  the  silver- 
stained    albuminous    intercellular    cement- 

"  ""Mainir^K.'"".''^.""''"" ■         substance  which   uniles  the  flattened  cells 

in  a  manner  similar  to  that  obser\-ed  in 
simple  squamous  epithetium  ;  this  superiicial  likeness  is  so  marked  that  it  has  led  to 
much  confusion  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  endothelium  under  thf  connective 
tissties.  The  lines  of  apposition  are  sinuous  and  less  regular  than  between  epithelial 
elements.  in  many  cases  appearing  distinctly  dentatcd.  The  exact  form  of  the  cells 
and  th^  character  of  their  contours,  hovvever,  are  not  constant,  since  they  probably 
depend  largely  upon  the  degree  of  tension  to  which  the  ilssue  has  been  subjected. 

Not  in(rc<|uently  the  intercellular  substance,  at  pnints  where  scveral  endothelial 
cells  are  in  a|>position,  shows  irregular,  dt'eply  colored  areas  after  siher  stalning  ; 
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these  figures  are  described  as  stigmata  or  pseudostomaia^  and  by  some  are  interpreted 
as  indications  of  the  existence  of  openings  leading  from  the  serous  cavity  into  the 
subjacent  lyniphatics.     Critical  examination  of  these  areas,  however,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  largely  accidental,  and  due  to  dense  local  accumulations  of 
the  stained  intercellular  materials ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  intercellu- 
lar  passages.     True  orifices  or  stomaia,  however,  undoubtedly  exist  in  certain  serous 
membranes,  as  in  the  septum  between  the  peritoneal    cavity  and  the  abdominal 
lymph-sac  of  the  frog,  and,  possibly,  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  diaphragm  of 
mammals.    The  positions  of  these  stomata  are  marked  by  a  conspicuous  modification 
in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  surrounding  endothelial  plates,  which  exhibit  a 
radial  disposition  about  the  centres  occupied  by  the  stomata.     The  immediate  wa]ls 
of  the  orifices  are  formed  by  smaller  and  more  granular  elements,  the  guard  or  ^^r- 
minating  cells,  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  which  probably  modify  the  size  of 
the  openings. 

Although  the  ectoblast  and  the  entoblast  are  the  germ  layers  which  furnish  great 
tracts  of  epithelium  in  the  adult  body,  yet  the  mesoblast,  the  middle  germ  layer, 
also  supplies  distinct  epithelial  tissues.  As  it  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the 
epidermis,  the  epithelial  portion  of  the  skin,  with  its  derivatives,  is  a  product  of  the 
ectoblast.  The  epithelial  lining  of  the  mouth  cavity  as  far  back  as  the  region  of  the 
palatine  arches,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  anus  are  also  of  ectoblastic  origin,  since 
they  are  formed  as  in-pocketings  of  the  outer  germ  layer  during  early  embryonic 
life.  With  the  exception  of  these  areas,  the  epithelium  lining  the  entire  digestive 
tube,  and  that  of  its  accessory  glands,  notably  the  liver  and  the  pancreas,  is  of 
entoblastic  origin.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  epithelium  of  the  respiratory  tract, 
since  this  entire  tract  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  primitive  intestine.  But  in  the  čase  of 
the  uro-genital  system,  the  epithelium  there  found,  or  most  of  it,  is  deri  ved  direcdy 
from  the  mesoblast.  To  be  more  specific,  the  Fallopian  tubes  (uterine  tubes), 
uterus  and  vagina  of  the  female,  which  have,  of  course,  a  distinct  layer  of  epithelium 
on  their  inner  surface,  are  formed  from  certain  embryonic  tubes  known  as  the 
Miillerian  ducts,  which  are  deri  ved  from  the  mesoblast.  The  vas  (ductus)  deferens 
of  the  male  is  first  represented  in  the  embryo  by  a  tube  known  as  the  Wolffian  duct, 
which,  with  its  epithelium,  is  also  derived  from  the  mesoblast.  The  sex-cells  found  in 
the  sex -glands,  which  in  the  čase  of  the  male  retain  a  distinct  epithelial  character, 
are  apparently  of  mesoblastic  origin.  The  ureter  and  part  of  the  kidney  are  out- 
growths  from  the  Wolffian  duct  and  therefore  mesoblastic,  while  the  rest  of  the 
kidney  not  formed  in  this  way  is  also  of  mesoblastic  origin.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  distinct  lavers  of  epithelium  are  formed  from  aH  three  germ  layers,  and  that 
in  this  respect  no  peculiarity  is  attributable  to  any  one  of  them. 


THE  CONNECTIVE  TISSUES. 

The  important  group  of  connective  substances,  the  most  widely  distributed  of 
ali  tissues,  is  the  direct  product  of  the  great  mesoblastic  tract  :  the  several  members 
of  this  extended  faniily  are  formed  b}-  the  difierentiation  and  s  pedal  i  za  t  ion  of  the 
intercellular  substance  wrought  through  the  more  or  less  direct  agencyof  the  meso- 
blastic cells.  The  variation  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  connective  tissues 
is  due  to  the  condition  of  their  intercellular  constituents.  During  the  period  of  em- 
bryonal  growth  these  iatter  are  represenced  by  gelatinous,  plastic  substances ;  a 
little  later  by  the  stili  soft,  although  more  definiteiy  formed,  growing  connective 
tissue,  which,  in  turn,  soon  gives  plače  to  the  yielding,  although  strong,  adult 
areolar  tissue. 

Grouped  as  masses  in  which  white  fibrous  tissue  predominates,  the  intercellular 
substance  presents  the  marked  toughness  and  inextensibility  of  tendon  ;  where,  on 
the  contrary,  lai^e  quantities  ol  yellow  elastic  tissue  are  present,  extensibility  is 
conspicuous.      Further  conden- 

sation  of   the  intercellular  sub-  F'''-  93- 

stance  produces  the  resistance 
encountered  in  hyaljne  carti- 
lage,  intermediale  degrees  of 
conden  sat  ion  being  presented 
by  the  fibrous  and  elastic  varie- 
ties.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  g roun d- substance  becomes 
additiona11y  impregnated  wtth 
calcareous  salts,  the  well-known 
hardness  of  bone  or  dentine  is 
attained.  Notwithstanding  these 
variations  in  the  densily  ol  the 
intercellular  substance,  the  cel- 
lular  elements  h  a  ve  undergone 
bu t  little  change,  the  connective- 
tissue  corpuscie,  the  tendon-cell, 
the  cartilage-cdl,  and  the  bone- 

COrpUScIe  being  morphologically         Embrvonalconnectlve-tiuueccllsIronKhciiinbilJcalcord.    X  sm. 

idemical. 

The  principal  forms  in  which  the  connective  substances  occur  may  be  grouped  as 
follows : 

1.  Immalure  connective  tissue,  as  the  jelly  of  Wharton  in  the  umbilical  cord 
and  the  tissues  of  embryos  and  of  yoLing  animals. 

2.  Areolar  tissue,  forming  ihe  subcutaneous  layer  and  filling  intermuscular 
spaces,  and  holding  in  plače  the  various  organs. 

3.  Dense  fibroelastic  tissue,  found  in  the  fasci«,  the  sclera,  the  ligaments,  etc. 
Where  white  fibrous  tissue  predominates  and  yellow  elastic  tissue  is  practically 
vvanting,  structures  of  the  character  of  tendon  or  of  the  cornea  are  produced  ;  where, 
on  the  other  hand,  elastic  tissue  is  in  excess  of  fibrous  tissue,  highly  extensible 
structures,  as  the  ligamentum  nuchse  or  the  ligamenta  subflava.  result. 

4.  Cartilage.  fibrous,  elastic,  and  hyaline  varieties. 

5.  Bone  and  denline.  in  which  impregnation  of  lime  salts  coniributes  character- 
btic  hardness. 

6.  Reticulated  connective  tissue,  occurring  as  the  supporting  framework  in  the 
lymphatic  tissnes.  and  as  the  interstitial  reticulum  of  many  organs. 

7.  Adipose  tissue. 

The  Cells  of  Connective  Tissue.— Thecellular  elements  of  the  connective 
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tissues  are  iisiiaUy  described  as  of  two  kinds,— the /f^<?rfor  connective-tissue  cells 
proper,  and  the  inigratory  or  -uiandering  cells.  The  latler,  while  frequendy  induded 
among  the  elementa  of  these  tissues,  are  usually  onIy  migratory  leucocytes  which 
temporarily  occupy  the  tyniphatic  clefts  within  the  connective  substance. 

Fig.  94.  Fig.  95. 


Irom   lubcuUneoiu   tiisue   ol  cat 

emlKVO.    X  S9°'  Granule^elli  (inut.«lli)  Crom  Bubmucous  liBUt  oT  moulh.     X  I« 

v.  H,  »tetion«  o(  b1ood-vMi«l*. 

The  typical  connective-tissue  celi,  in  its  younger  condition,  possesses  a  flattened. 
plate-like  body  from  which  branched  processes  extend.    With  the  completed  gron-th 

of  the  tissue,  the  expanded. 
Fig.  96.  often     irregularly     steilate, 

element  conlracts  to  the 
inconspicuous  spindle  celi 
commoniy  observed  in  adult 
areolar  tissue. 

Granu/e-celh  are  addi- 
)  tional  elements  occasionallv 
encountered  in  connective 
tissues.  They  are  irregulariv 
spherical  in  form  and  are  dis- 
tmguished  by  conspicuous 
granules  within  their  proto- 
plasm  possessing  a  strong 
affinity  for  dahlia  and  oiher 
bnsic  aniiine  stains.  Thev 
include  the  plasma-celh  of 
Waldeyer  and  the  mast-crlh 
of  Ehriich. 

Pigment-Cells.— The 

fixed  cells  sonietimes  cont.iin 

accumulations  of  dark  parti- 

^  -.,  -  /  - .  .     ' ;  cles  within  their  cytoplasm, 

Seclion  or  subcutanfou*  liMue.  shmvinK  Ihe  usual  coiisiiiucms  ot  areolar      ^^e  elementS  then  appearing[ 

lissiic.    >  joo.  as  large,  i rregularly branched 

piffinenl-ce/fs;  these  are  con- 
spicuous in  man  within  the  choroid,  the  iris,  and  cenain  parts  of  the  pia  mater. 
The  nucieiis  usuaily  remains  uninvaded,  and  hence  appenrs  as  a  lighter  area  wilhin 
the  dark  brown,  or  almoat  black,  cell-body. 

The  Intercellular  Constituents  of  the  connective  substances  occur  in  thrce 
forms. — fibroiis  tissue ,  reticular  tissue.  and  elastic  tissue. 

Fibrous  tissue  consists  morphologicaUy  of  varying  bundles  of  sitky  fibrils  ol 


FIBROUS  TISSUE. 


such  fineness  that  they pos^ess  no  appredable  width.  The  iibriisare  united  by  and 
embedd«d  within  a  semitluid  ground- substance,  which  inay  be  prcsent  in  such  meagre 
amount  that  it  sufllices  oiily  to  hold  together  the  fibrills,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
iiiay  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  entire  intercellular  tissue,  as  in  the  niatrix  of  hya- 


line  cartilage.  Depending  upon  the  dis- 
position  of  the  bundles,  fibrous  tissue 
occurs  in  two  principal  varielies, — areolar 
and  dense  connective  tissue. 

The  tibrous  tissue  of  the  areolar 
group  is  arranged  in  delicate  wavy  bun- 
dles which  are  loosely  and  irregularly  in- 
terwoven,  as  seen  in  the  subcutaneous 
layer,  the  intervening  clefts  being  Urgely 

OCCUpied    by   the    grOUnd-Substance,       In  Suriac«  view  oi   ponion  ot  omenluir.    X   130.    Fi- 

the  denser  connective  tissues  the  fibroua     ^"mbme^ihe^nucki^b^iMl^io"!^  ™S«til^i^lo* 
tissue  isdisposed  with  greater  regularity,     ■ndtheeniotheiiaicciis. 
either  as  closely  packed,  parallel  bundles, 

as  in  tendon  and  aponeuroses,  or  as  intimately  felted,  less  regularly  arranged,  bands 
fonning  extended  sheets,  as  in  fascise,  the  comea,  and  the  dura  mater.    The  ground- 
substance  uniting  the  ftbrillae  of  dense  connecdve  tissues  often  contains  a  systeni  of 
definite   interfascicular  lymph'Spaces, 
Fig.  99-  which,    in  suiubly  stained    prepara- 

tions,  appear  as  irregularly  stellate 
clefts  that  form,  by  union  of  their 
ramifications,  a  continuous  net-work 
of  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
tissue-juices  throughout  the  dense 
connective  substances  ;  in  non-vascu- 
lar  structures,  as  the  cornea  and  the 
denser  parts  of  bone,  these  systems 
of  intercommunicating  lymph-spaces 
serve  to  convey  the  nulridve  sub- 
stances to  the  connective- tissue  cells 
which  lie  within  these  clefts.  Fibrous 
tissue  yietds  gelatin  on  boiling  in 
water,  and  is  not  digested  by  pan- 
creatin  ;  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 
this  tissue  becomes  svvollen  and  trans- 
— .,  parent,  the  individual  fibrilte  being 

CelUpsf«  o[  (1«1K  conncrtivr  ti!«lir  trorn  cnmea  of  fall;       nO  longer  visible. 

KS??''''^'^''''"''"™'''"''""''"''"'"'''''"''''"''''''*'^"'  Reticular    Tissue.— The    in- 

vestigations  of  Mali  have  emphasized 
the  presence  o(  a  modified  form  of  fibrous  tissue  in  many  localities.  especial!y  in 
organs  rich  in  Ivmphoid  cells.  This  variety  of  intercellular  substance,  known  as 
reticular  tissue  or  reticulum,  consists  of  very  fine  fibrillie,  either  isolated  or  associated 
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as  small  bundles,  which  unite  in  ali  planeš  to  form  delicate  ret-works  of  great  intri- 

cacy.      In  lyniphatic  tissues,  where  the  reticulum  reaches  a  typic3l  development,  the 

mesh-vvork  contains  the  characteristic  ]ymphoid  elementa  and,  in  addition,  supports 

the  superimposed  stellate  connective-tissue  celb  which  formerly  were  eiToneously 

regarded  as  integral  parts  of  the  tibrillair 

FiG.  100.  net-work.       Reticular    tissue,    associaled 

with   tibrous   and   elastic   tissue,    is  also 

,    ,  present    in    niany   other   organs,    as  the 

'     ■       '    '  iiver,  kidney,  and  lung.     This  modifica- 

tion  of  fibrous  tissue  difiers  from  the  more 

robustly   developed  form  in   the  absence 

of   the  ground- substance  and    not  yield- 

ing  getatin  upon  boiling  in  water  (Mali); 

like  fibrous  tissue,   the  reticulum  reststs 

pancreatic  digestion. 

The  development  of  fibrous  tissue 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  re- 
garding  which  authorities  are  stili  far  (rom 
accord.  Two  distinct  views  are  held  at 
the  present  tirne ;  according  to  the  one, 

iKcif™«u'sMCM*srm"ar'io'those°b^n°L'^pr«'edin^     '''^    fibrcs    appear   within    the    origina]ly 

figure.    X5i!  homogeneous  intercellular  matrix  of  the 

early  embryonal  connective  tissue  Mithout 

the  direct  participation  of  the  cells,  the  fibres  being  formed  as  the  result  of  a  process 

somevvhat  resembling  coagulation.     This  conception  of  the  formation  of  the  fibres  of 

connective  tissue,  known  as  the  indired  mode,  is  held  to  account  for  the  eailii-st 

production  of  the  fibrils  in  embrv- 

onic  tissue.  ^'''-  '°'- 

The  other  view,  held  by  Flem- 

ming.  Reinke,  and  others,  attributes 

an  active  participation  of  the  young 

connective  tissue  celi,  the  peripheral 

zone  of  its  protoplasm,  known  as  ex- 

oplasm,  being  directly  transformed 

into  fibrill£E.      In  consideration  of 

the  careful  observations    of    Flem- 

ming,    it    is    now  widely    believed  '' 

that  the  melhod  of  formation  of  the 

fibres  of  connective  tissue  directly 

from  the  exoplasm  of  young  con- 
nective tissue  celiš  is  the  usual  one. 
It  is  highly  probable  tfiat  the 

connective  tissue  cells  are  concemed 

in    the   production    of   the    fibrous 

tissue,  since  these  elements  become 

much  smaller  as  the  formation  of 

the  fibrous  tissue  advances. 

Elastic  tissue  usually  occura 
as  a  net-work  of  highly  refracting, 

homogeneous  fibres  lying  among  the 

bundles  of  fibrous  tissue.      The  indi-        pibrousand  reliculaTconnectivf  lissnelrom  hununllv«;*" 

vidual  fibres  are  much  thicker  than  pancfMiic  iiigestion,   x  ijn. 

the    fibrillče    of    fibrous    tissue   and, 

although  differing  inwidth,  maintain  a  constant  diameter  until  augmented  by  fusion 
with  others.  When  disassocialed,  as  in  teased  preparations,  the  elastic  fibres  assonie 
a  highly  characteristic  form,  being  wavy,  bowed,  or  coiled.  The  proportion  of  elastic 
tissue  in  connective  substances  is,  ordinari)y.  small  ;  in  certain  localities,  however,  as 
the  ligamenta  subflava  of  man,  or  especiaUy  the  ligamentum  nucbse  of  the  low« 
mammals,  almost  the  entire  structure  consists  of  bundles  of  robust  fibres  of  elastic 
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tissue  held  together  by  a  small  atnount  of  intervening  fibrous  tissue.     In  transverse 

section  ol  such  ligaments  (Fig.  104),  the  individud  dastic  fibres  appear  aa  minute 

polygonal  areas  separated  by  the  fibrous  fibrillje  and  the  associated  con necti ve- tissue 

celb.     Wiihin  the  wails  of  the  large  blood-vessels  the  elastic  tissue  is  arranged  as 

membranous   expansiuns   containing   numerous 

Fig.  loa,  openings  of  varying  size  :  these /ertčsirated  mem- 

branes,  as  they  are  called,  are  probably  formed 

h,  by  the  junction  and  fusion  of  broad  ribbon-like 

elastic  fibres.     Elastic  tissue  yields  elastin  upon 


nodf **■<"'"    "^ThV ceiS  Vi« IT    niht  '^btoi"  Portions  ol  isolaled  claslic  fibres  from  ligamca- 

boiling  in  water,  and  disappears  upon  being  subjected  to  pancreatic  digestion,  thus 
diflering  from  fibrous  and  reticular  tissue ;  by  taking  advantage  of  the  especial  aftinity 
tfaat  elastic  tissue  possesses  for  certaio  stains,  as  orcetn,  a  much  wider  and  more 
generous  distribution  of  elastic  tissue  haa  been  established  than  was  formerly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  developrnent  of  elastic  tissue  has  shared  the  uncertainty  surrounding 
the  mode  of  produclion  of  fibrous  tissue,  since  here,  as  there,  two  opposed  views 
have  been  held, — one  of  a  cellular  and 

one  of  an  independent  origin.     Accord-  Y\a.  104. 

ing  to  the  view  of  an  independent  origin, 
the  older  one,  the  elastic  fibres  first 
appear  as  rows  of  minute  beads  in  the 
intercellular  matrix.  These  linearly  dis- 
poscd  beads  gradually  fuse,  thus  produc- 
ing  the  primary  elastic  fibres.  According 
to  the  view  of  an  irdracellular  origin, 
the    one    less    general  I  y   accepted,    the  ' 

elastic  fibres  are  derived  directly  from 
the  exoplasm  of  the  young  connective 
tissue  cells,  as  in  the  čase  of  the  white 
fibrils. 

The  density  of  connective  substances  """ 
depends  upon  the  amount  and  arrange-  nu< 
ment  of  the  fibrous  tissue  ;  the  extensibility  " 
is  determined  by  the  proportion  of  elastic 

tissue   presenC.       When    the  former  OCCurS      Traniveraesectionol  ligsmMilum  nuch«orox     x<so. 

in  well-defined   bundles.   felted   together 

inio  interlacing  lameli«,  dense  and  resistant  structures  result,  as  fasciče,  the  comea, 

etc. ;   in  such  structures  the  cement-  or  ground- substance  within  the  interlascic- 

ular  defts  usually  contains  the  lymph-spaces   occupied  by  the   connective- tissue 

cells. 

Tendon. — Tendon  consists  of  dense  connective  tissue  composed  almost  en- 
tirely  of  white  fibrous  tissue  arranged  in  parallel  bundles.     The  individual  fibriilse 
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of  the  fibrous  tissue,  held  together  b)'  cement-subsUnce,  are  associated  as  compara- 
tively  large  primary  bundUs,  which  in  tum  are  united  by  interfascicular  fibrous 


th>  lendon-cell) 


Toidon-bundle*  (imi  tail  of  mou 


substance  and  grouped  into  secondary  burtdUi.     The  former,  invested  by  a  delicate 

areolar  sheath  and  partially  covered  by  plate-like  cells,  are  held  together  by  ihe 

septal   extensions   of    the 
Fig,  107.  general    con  necti  ve- tissue 

envelope  which  surrounds 
the  entire'  tendon  ;  the 
larger  septa  support  the 
interfascicular  blood-ves- 
sels  and  the  lymphatics. 

The  fiattened  connec- 
tive-tissue  elements,  here 
known  as  the  tendon-celh, 
occur  in  row3  within  the 
clefts  between  the  primary 
bundles,  upon  and  between 
tvhich  the  thin,  plate-like 
bodies  and  wings  of  the 
tendon-cellsespand.  Seen 
from  the  surface,  these 
cells  appear  as  nucleated 
quadrate  bodies  (Fig- 
106) ;  viewed  in  longitudi- 
nal  profile,  the  tendon-cells 
present  narrow  rectangular 
areas,  while,  when  seen  in 
transverse  section,  the 
same  elements  appear  as 

stellate  bodies,  the  extended  Itmbs  of  which,  often  stretching  in  several  planeš, 

represcnt  sections  of  the  wing-plates. 

Examined  in  cross-section  (Fig.  107).  the  cut  ends  of  the  primary  tendon-buo- 

dles  appear  as  light  irregular  potygonal  areas,  which,  under  liigh  amplification,  at 
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timcs  exhibit  a  deltcate  stippling  due  to  the  transversely  sectioned  fibrillfe.  The 
interiascicular  clefts  frequentl)'  are  represcnted,  in  such  preparations,  by  stellate 
figures  in  which  the  sections  of  the  tendon-cells,  lying  upon  the  primary  bundles,  can 
be  distinguished  ;   the  remaining  portion  of  the  stellate  cleft  is  occupied  by  the 


Ten- 


coagulated  and  stained  interiascicular  cement- substance.      The  larger  divisions  of 

the  tendon,  composed  of  the  groups  of  secondary  bundles,  are  separated  by  the 

septa  prolonged  inward  from  the  general  sheath  Investing  the  entire  tendon.     t— - 

don  is  composed  almost  exclu- 

sively  of   fibrous  tissue,    elastic  F"'0-  109- 

fibres  being  practically  absent. 

Adipose      Tissue.  —  The 
fatty    material    contained    within 
the  body  is  to  a  large  extent  en- 
closed    within     connective-tissue 
cells  in  various  tocahties  ;   these 
modified  elements  are  known  as     "^''i 
fat'Cčlh.   which.    together  with      enci 
the  areolar  tissue  connecting  the      ^"^ 
cclls    and    supporting    the    rich 
9upply  of  blood-vessels,  consti- 
tute  the  adipose  tissue. 

The  distribution  of  adipose 
tissue  includes  almost  aH  parts  of        *■' 
the  body,  although  accumulatlons 

of   fat   are   especially  COnSpicUOUS  Voung  lat«lls  from  subcolsneom  Hisiit.    v  sso, 

in  certain  localities.     Among  the 

latter  are  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  the  marrow  of  bones,  the  mesentery  and 
the  omentum,  the  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  kidney,  the  vicinity  of  the  joints,  and 
the  subpericardial  tissue  of  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  few  situations,  in- 
cluding  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  the  penis  and  the  labia 
minora,  the  lungs,  except  near  their  roots,  and  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  adipose 
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tissue  does  not  occur  even  when  developed  to  excess  in  other  parts.  As  ordinaril/ 
seen,  adipose  tissue  is  of  a  light  straw  color  and  often  presen ts  a  granular  texture 
due  to  the  groups  of  fat-cells  within  the  supporting  areolar  tissue. 

Examined  microscopically  in  localities  where  the  fat-cells  are  not  crowded,  but 
occur  in  a  single  stratum  and  hence  retain  their  individual  form,  adipose  tissue  is 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  relatively  large,  clear,  spherical  sacs  held  together  by  deli- 
cate  areolar  tissue.  Unless  treated  with  some  stain,  as  osmič  acid,  Sudan  III.  or 
quinoline-blue,  possessing  an  especial  affinity  for  fat,  the  oily  contents  of  the  celb 
appear  transparent  and  uncolored,  and  apparently  occupy  the  entire  cell-bodv. 
Critical  study  of  the  fat-cell,  however,  demonstrates  the  presence  of  an  extremely 
thin  enveloping  layer  of  protoplasm,  a  local  thickening  on  one  side  of  the  sac  mark- 
ing  the  position  of  the  displaced  and  compressed  nucleus  (Fig.  109). 

Fat-cells  occur  usually  in  groups,  supported  and  held  together  by  highly  vas- 
cular  connective  tissue.  In  localities  possessing  considerable  masses  of  fat,  as  be- 
neath  the  scalp  and  the  skin,  the  cells  are  grouped  into  lobules  which  appear  as 
yellow  granules  to  the  unaided  eye  ;  in  such  localities  the  typical  spherical  sbape  of 
the  individual  fat-cells  is  modiiied  to  a  polyhedral  form  as  the  result  of  the  mutual 
pressure  of  the  closely  packed  vesicles. 

In  connective-tissue  elements  about  to  become  fat-cells,  isolated  minute  oil- 
drops  first  appear  within  the  protoplasm  ;  these  increase  in  size,  coalesce,  and  grad- 
ually  encroach  upon  the  cytoplasm  until  the  latter  is  reduced  to  a  thin,  almost 
inappreciable,  envelope,  which  invests  the  huge  distending  oil-drop.  The  nucleus, 
likewise,  is  displaced  towards  the  periphery,  where  it  appears  in  profile  as  an  incon- 
spicuous  crescent  embedded  within  the  protoplasmic  zone.  After  the  disappearance 
of  the  fatty  matters,  as  during  starvation,  the  majority  of  fat-cells  are  capable  of 
resuming  the  usual  appearance  and  properties  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  ;  cer- 
tain  groups  of  cells,  the  fat-organs  of  Toldt,  however,  exhibit  an  especial  tendency 
to  form  adipose  tissue,  and  hence  only  under  exceptional  conditions  part  with  their 
oily  contents. 

CARTILAGE. 

Cartilage  includes  a  class  of  connective  tissue  in  which  the  intercellular  substance 
undergoes  increasing  condensation  until,  as  in  the  hyaline  variety,  the  intercellular 
matrix  appears  homogeneous,  the  constituent  fibres  being  so  closely  blended  that 
the  fibrous  structure  is  ordinarily  no  longer  appreciable. 

Depending  upon  the  differences  presented  by  the  intercellular  matrix,  three 
varieties  of  cartilage  are  recognized, — hyaline,  elastic^  2SiA  fibrous,  Considered  in 
relation  to  the  denser  connective  tissues,  the  description  of  fibrous  cartilage,  which 
difiers  but  little  from  white  fibrous  tissue,  should  next  follow  ;  since,  however,  the 
term  '  *  cartilage*  *  is  usually  applied  to  the  hyaline  variety,  the  latter  will  first  claim 
attention. 

Hyaline  cartilage,  or  gristle  (Fig.  no),  enjoys  a  wide  distribution,  forming 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones,  the  costal  cartilages,  the  larger  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  and  the  cartilaginous  plates  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  the  cartilages  of  the 
noše  and  part  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  In  the  embryo  the  entire  skeleton,  with  the 
exception  of  part  of  the  skull,  is  mapped  out  by  primary  hyaline  cartilage. 

The  apparently  homogeneous  matrix  of  hyaline  cartilage,  after  appropriate 
treatment,  is  resolvable  into  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  ;  ordinarily,  however,  these  are 
so  closely  united  and  blended  by  the  cementing  ground-substance  that  the  presence 
of  the  component  fibrils  is  not  evident. 

The  cartilage-cells,  as  the  connective-tissue  elements  which  lie  embedded  within 
the  hyaline  matrix  are  called,  are  irregularly  oval  or  spherical,  nucleated  bodies. 
They  occupy  more  or  less  compIetely  the  interfascicular  clefts,  or  lacutKS,  within 
which  they  are  lodged.  In  adult  tissue  usually  t\vo  or  more  cells  share  the  same 
compartment,  the  group  representing  the  descendants  from  the  original  occupant  of 
the  space.  The  matrix  immediatelv  surrounding  the  lacunae  is  s[)ecialized  as  a  layer 
of  different  density,  and  is  often  described  as  a  capsiile ;  a  further  dilTerentiation 
of  the  ground-substance  is  presented  by  the  more  rečen tly  formcd  matrix,  which 
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often  stains  with  greater  intensity,  thereby  producing  th«  appearancea  known  as 
the  cell-areas.  The  lacunse  of  hyaline  cartilage  are  hotnol<^ous  with  the  ]yinph- 
spaces  of  other  dense  forms  of  connective  tissue  ;  although  canals  establishing  com- 
municadon  between  the  adjacent  lacunse  are  not  demonstrable  in  the  tissues  of 
the  higher  vertebrates,  it  is  not  improbable  that  minute  interfascicular  passages 
extst  which  facilitate  the  access  of  nutritive  fluids  to  the  celiš  enclosed  within  the 
lacunae. 

The  free  surface  of  cartilage  is  covered  by  an  envelope  of  dense  connective 
tissue,  the  perichondrium  ;  the  latter  consists  of  an  external  fibrous  layer  of  dense 
fibro-elastic  tissue  and  an  inner  looser  stratum  or  ckondrogtnelic  layer,  containing 
numerous  connective-tissue  cells.  These  are  arranged  in  row3  parallel  to  the  sur- 
foce  oi  the  cartilage  and,  during  the  growth  of  the  dssue,  gradually  assume  the 
characteristics  of  the  cartilage- cells,  being  at  first  spindle-shaped  and  later  ovoid 
and  spherical.  The  young  cartilage- cells  thus  formed  become  gradually  separated 
by  more  extensive  tracts  of  the  newly  deposited  intercellular  matrix  ;  as  the  groups  of 
cells  originating  from  the  division  of  the  original  occupant  of  the  lacuna  recede  from 
the  perichondrial  surface,  they 

lose  their  primary  parallel  dis-  Fig.  no. 

position  and  become  irregu- 
iarly  arranged  and  stili  fnrther 
separated.  Those  portions  of 
the  g roun d- substance  most  re- 
mote  from  the  perichondrium 
at  times  appear  granular,  ihis 
featurc  being  intensified  when, 
as  in  aged  subjects,  adeposiiion 
of  calcareous  matter  takes  plače 
in  these  situations. 

In  articularcartilagt  the  su- 
perticial  zone  contains  sparse]y 
dislributed  groups  of  small  cells 

arranged   parallel   to   the   free  '' 

surface ;  in  the  deeper  strata 
these  groups  are  replaced  by 
elongated   rows  of  larger  ele- 

ments  lying   perpendicular  to  \ 

the  aniciilar  surface.  This 
columnar  disposition  of  the  car- 
tilage-cells  is  particularly  evi- 
dent  toivards  the  underlying 
zone  of  calcified  matnx. 

The  blood-VeSSelS  of  norma!         Transver«  ««1™  of  prripheral  ponion  of  cMial  csnltage.    X  .jo. 

cartilage  are  usually  limited  to 

the  periphery,  within  the  perichondrium  or  the  associated  synovial  membranes  ;  the 
nutrition  of  the  cartilage  is  maintained  b^  imbibition  of  the  fluids  through  the  matrix 
into  lacunse,  the  existence  of  minute  interfascicular  canals  being  not  impossibte. 
In  the  thicker  masses  of  the  tissue,  as  in  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  nutrient  canals 
exist  in  those  portions  most  remote  from  the  perichondrium  ;  these  spaces  contain  a 
small  amount  of  areolar  tissue  supporting  the  blood-vessels,  which  are,  however, 
limited  to  the  channels,  the  nutrition  of  the  cartilage  tissue  being  effected  here,  as  at 
the  penphery,  by  absorption  through  the  matrix. 

Nerves  have  never  been  demonstrated  within  the  cartilages,  which  fact  explains 
the  conspicuous  insensibility  of  these  tissues  so  well  adapted  to  the  friction,  concus- 
flion,  and  compression  incident  to  their  function. 

Elastic  cartilage,  called  3.\so  yeUo7v  elaslic  ot  reticuiar  CAH\\a.^K  (Fig.  Ill)i 
bas  a  limited  distrihution,  occurring  principally  in  the  cartilages  of  the  exlcrnal  ear, 
part  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  epiglottis,  the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg  and  of  San- 
torini.  and  part  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  In  its  physicat  properties 
this  variety  differs  marked1y  from  hyaline  cartilage,  as  it  is  dull  yellowish  in  color 
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and  pliable  and  tough  in  consistence,  in  contrast  to  the  bluish  opalescent  tint  aod 
comparative  brittleness  oi  the  hyaline  variety, 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  structure  of  the  elaslic  cartilage  is  the  presence 
of  elastic  fibres  within  the  intercellular  inatrix.  The  cell-nests  are  immediately  sur- 
rounded  by  limited  areas  of  hyaline  intercellular  substance  corresponding  to  the 
inatrix  of  hyaline  cartilage.  The  matrix  intervening  between  these  homogeneous 
fields,  however,  is  penetrated  by  delicate,  often  inlricate,  net-works  of  elastic  fibres 
extending  in  ali  directions.  The  connective-lissue  cells  lie  within  the  lacun^e,  in  the 
hyaline  areas,  and  closely  resemble  the  elements  of  hyaline  cartilage.  Elastic  carti- 
lage possesses  a  perichondrium  oi  the  usual  description. 

Fibrous  cartilage,  or  fibro-cartilage  (Fig.  112),  as  the  fibrous  varieiy  is  usu- 
ally  designated,  is  found  in  com  parati  vel  y  few  localities,  the  marginal  plates  and  the 
interarticular  disks  of  certain  joints,  the  symphyses,  the  iniervertebral  disks,  sesamoid 
cartilages,  and  the  lining  of  bony  grooves  for  tendons  being  its  chief  represen  tati  ves. 


In  its  physical  properties  this  tissue  resembtes  both  fibrous  tissue  and  cartilage,  pos- 
sessing  the  flexibility  and  toughness  of  the  former  combincd  with  ihe  firmness  and 
elasticity  of  the  latter.     A  proper  perichondrium  is  »antitig. 

In  structure  fibro-cartilage  closely  rescmbles  dense  fibrous  tissue,  since  its  prin- 
cipal  constituent  is  the  generally  parallel  wavy  bundlts  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  ; 
among  the  latter  lie  small,  irregularly  disposed  oval  or  circular  areas  of  hyaline 
inatrix  which  surround  the  cartilage-cells,  siiigly  or  in  groiijis.  The  numberof  cells 
and  the  proportion  of  fibrous  matrix  difltr  in  various  localities. 

The  developmentof  cartilage  proceeds  froni  the  nusobbsl.  the  cells  of  which 
undergo  proliferation  and.  forming  compact  groups.  bccome  ihc  enibrvonal  cartilage- 
cells  ;  at  first  the  latter  lie  in  close  apposition,  since  tbo  ni;itrix  is  »anting.  During 
the  later  stages,  when  the  masses  of  enibryoTial  rartiLij^c  map  out  the  subsequent 
skeletal  segments,  the  cells  are  separated  by  a  small  amount  oi  homogeneous  matrix 
formed  through  the  influence  of  these  elements. 
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Cartilage  grows  in  two  ways  :  (a)  by  the  expansion  produced  by  the  inter- 
stitial  growlk  effected  by  the  formation  of  new  cells  and  the  associated  niatrix,  and 
(*)  by  the  addition  of  the  new 

tissue   developed    by  perickon-  Fig.  iu. 

drial  growlh  at  the  periphery  of 
the  cartilage  from  the  chondro- 
genetic  layer.  The  latter  mode 
continues  throughout  the  period 
of  growth,  and  includes  the  di- 
rect  conversion  of  the  connec- 

tive-tissiie  cells  of  the  perichon-  • 

drium  intothecartilage  elements, 
and  the  accompanying  formation 
oE  new  matm. 

The  development  of  the 
elastic  fibres  within  the  elastic 
cartilage  is  secondary,  the  matrix 
during  the  early  stages  of  growth 
being  hyaline.  The  elastic  tis- 
sue first  appears  in  the  form  of 
minute  granules,  which  later 
fuse  and  become  the  elastic 
fibres  ;  this  change  first  appears 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cartilage- 
cells,  the  elastic  reticulum  sub- 
sequendy  invading  the  more  re- 

mote  portions  of  the  matrix.      In  S«lion  ol  fibrou*  cantlage  from  intetvembral  disk.    X  I«. 

the   development  of    the   fibro- 

cartilage,  the  fibres  appear  coincidendy  with  the  limited  pericellular  areas  of  hyaline 

substance. 

Chemical,  Composition  of  the  Connective  Substances. 

Connective  Tissue. — The  fibrils  of  while  fibrous  connective  tissue  consist  of  a 
substance  known  as  collagen.  The  interfibrillar  ground -substance  contains  niainly 
mucoid  and  the  albuminous  materials,  serum  globulin  and  serum  albumin.  Gelaiin 
b  the  hydrate  of  coUagen,  and  is  obtained  by  boiling  fibrous  tissue  with  water,  when 
the  gelatin  separates  like  a  ielly  on  cooling.  In  the  čase  of  the  yellow  elastic 
fibres,  elaslin  is  found  in  plače  of  coUagen.  In  reticular  tissue  rcticulin  is 
found.  The  latter  substance  contains  phosphorus.  These  substances,  namely, 
collagcn  with  its  hvdrate  gelatin,  elastin  and  perhaps  reticulin,  are  among  those 
knoun  as  albuminoids,  which  are  closely  related  to  the  true  albumins,  yet  difier  in 
some  important  respects.  The  albuminoids,  for  the  most  part,  contain  less  carbon 
and  more  oxygen  than  the  albumins  proper. 

Cartilage. — The  fibres  which  are  found  in  the  matrix  of  fibro-cartilage  and 
elastic  cartilage  are  respectively  composed  of  collagen  and  of  elastin,  just  as  they  are 
in  the  corresponding  connective  tissues. 

According  to  His,  the  chemical  composition  of  human  cartilage  is  as  follows  : 

CcBlal  cBrtiluse.  Artlculur  cBrtilage. 

Waler 67.67  7339 

Solids 33-33  36.41 

Organic  matter 30.13  14-87 

Mineral  salts a.3u  1.54 

In  the  mineral  salts  there  is  about  45  per  cent.  of  sodium  sulphate.  A  somewhat 
smaller  percentage  of  poiassium  sulphate.  and  smaller  amounts  of  the  phosphates  of 
sodium,  calcium  and  magnesium,  as  wcl!  as  of  sodium  chloridc,  are  present. 

Adipose  Tissue. — The  fats  in  the  aninial  body  are  mainly  the  triglycerides  of 
stearic,  palmitic  and  oleic  acid.  There  is  found  in  man  a  comparatively  large  amount 
of  olein.  Small  quantitics  of  lecithin,  cholesterin  and  frce  fattv  aclds  are  aiso  found 
in  fat  tissue.  ^ 
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BONE  OR  OSSEOUS  TISSUE. 

In  the  higher  vertebrates,  osseous  tissue  forms  the  bony  framework,  or  skeleton« 
which  gives  attachment  and  support  to  the  soft  parts,  affords  protection  to  the  more 
or  less  completely  surrounded  delicate  organs,  supplies  the  passive  levers  for  the 
exercise  of  muscular  action,  insures  stability,  and  maintains  the  definite  fonn  of  the 
animal. 

In  addition  to  contributing  the  individual  bones  composing  the  principal,  and 
in  man  the  only,  framevvork,  br  entoskeleton^  osseous  tissue  occurs  in  the  lower  ver- 
tebrates associated  with  the  integument  as  an  exoskeleton,  Representatives  of  the 
latter  are  seen  in  the  bony  plates  present  in  the  skin  of  certain  ganoid  (ishes, 
the  dermal  plates  of  crocodiles,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  shields  of  turtles,  or  the 
dermal  armor  of  the  armadillo.  Osseous*  tissue  also  exists  vvithin  various  organs  in 
certain  animals  and  then  constitutes  the  splanchnoskeleton,  Exaniples  of  the  latter 
are  furnished  by  the  bony  plates  encountered  in  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eyes  of 
birds,  in  the  diaphragmatic  muscle  of  the  camel,  in  the  tongue  of  certain  birds»  in 
the  heart  of  ruminants,  in  the  noše,  as  the  snout-bones  of  the  hog,  in  the  respiratory 
organs,  as  the  laryngeal,  tracheal,  and  bronchial  bones  of  birds;  and  in  the  genital 
organs,  as  the  penile  bone  of  carnivorous  and  certain  other  mammals. 

True  osseous  tissue  does  not  occur  outside  the  vertebrates.  Many  invertebrate 
animals  possess  a  skeletal  framework,  usually  external  but  in  some  cases  internal. 
Such  a  frame\vork,  however,  consists  of  calcareous  incrustations,  hardened  excre- 
tions  or  concretions  composed  principally  of  calcium  carbonate  and  of  silicious 
structures.  These  earthy  or  mineral  hard  parts  of  invertebrates  are  structureless 
deposits,  so  difFering  materially  from  the  bone  tissue  of  the  higher  vertebrates  as 
well  in  structure  as  in  chemical  composition.  Sometimes  a  deposit  of  calcareous 
material  occurs  in  adult  cartilage,  a  process  entirely  distinct  from  the  formation  of 
bone  tissue.  Familiar  examples  of  such  calcification  are  seen  in  the  costal  and  some 
of  the  laryngeal  cartilages. 

Chemical  Composition. — Bone  is  a  dense  form  of  connective  tissue,  the 
matrix  of  which  is  impregnated  with  lime  salts  ;  it  consists,  therefore,  of  two  parts, 
an  animal  and  an  earthy  portion,  the  former  giving  toughness  and  the  latter  hardness 
to  the  osseous  tissue. 

The  animal  or  organic  part  of  bone  may  be  removed  by  calcination,  leaving  the 
inorganic  constituents  undisturbed.  If  a  bone  be  heated  in  a  flame  with  free  access 
of  air,  the  animal  matter  at  first  becomes  charred  and  the  bone  black  ;  continued 
combustion  entirely  removes  the  organic  materials,  the  earthy  portion  alone  remain- 
ing.  After  such  treatment,  while  retaining  its  general  form,  the  bone  is  fragile  and 
easily  crushed,  and  has  suffered  a  loss  of  one-third  of  its  weight,  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion  and  elimination  of  the  animal  constituents.  The  latter,  evidently,  constitute 
one-third  and  the  mineral  matters  two-thirds  of  the  bone.  The  inorganic  constitu- 
ents include  a  large  amount  of  calcium  phosphate,  much  less  calcium  carbonate,  with 
small  proportions  of  calcium  fiuoride  and  chloride,  and  of  the  salts  of  magnesium  and 
sodium. 

The  animal  portion  of  the  bone,  on  the  othc^r  hand,  mav  be  separated  from  the 
inorganic  salts  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  out  the 
earthly  constitutents  ;  after  such  treatment  the  bone,  althouj^h  retaining  perfecdy 
its  form  and  details,  is  tough  and  flexible,  a  decalcificd  rib  or  fibula  being  readily 
tied  into  a  knot.  The  animal  constituents  of  bone  vield  gclatin  upon  prolonged 
boiling  in  water,  therein  resembling  fibrous  connective  tihsue. 

The  composition  of  bone,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  as  follows  : 


Organic  matter Gelatin  and  blood-vessels,  33- 30 

'  Calcium  phosi)hate,  51. 04 

Calcium  carbonate,  11.30 

Calcium  fluoride,  2.00 

Mjignesium  phosphate,  1.16 

.  Sodium  oxiae  and  sodium  chloride,  1.20 

100.00 


Inorganic  matter 
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Ph/sical  Properties. — Rauber  has  Bhown  that  a  five-millimetre  cube  of  com- 
pact  bone  of  an  ox  when  calcmed  wm  resist  pressure  up  to  298  pounds ;  when  decal- 
cified  up  to  ij6  pounds  ;  under  normai  conditions  up  to  852  pounds,  the  pressure 
betng  applied  in  the  line  of  the  lamellx. 

It  rcsults  from  its  composidon  that  while  bone  is  very  hard  and  resistant  to  press- 
ure, it  is  also  somewhat  flex!ble,  elastlc,  and  capable  of  withstanding  a  tearing  strain. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  many  substances  the  power  to  resist  a  crushing  strain  is  very 
difierent  from  that  of  resisting  a  tearing  one.  Thus,  čast  iron  is  more  than  five  times 
as  resistant  to  the  former  strain  as  to  the  latter,  and  wrought  iron  is  nearly  twice  as 
resistant  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former.  Neither  of  these  materials,  therefore,  is  well 
fitted  to  resist  both  strains,  since  a  much  greater  quantity  must  be  used  than  would 
be  needed  were  either  material  to  be  exposed  only  to  the  strain  it  is  best  able  to  with> 
stand.     Bone,  however,   has  the  property 

of  resisting  both  strains  withapproximately  Fig.  113. 

equal  iacility,  its  tearing  limit  being  to  its 
crushing  limit  about  as  3  is  to  4.  This  has 
the  advantage  that  strength  need  not  be 
obtained  by  great  increase  of  weight,  con- 
sequently  the  plan  of  bone  structure  com- 
bines  lightness  and  strength. 

Structure  of  Bone.  —  On  sawing 
through  a  bone  from  which  the  marroiv  and 
other  soft  parts  have  been  removed  by  ma- 
ceration  and  boiling,  the  osseous  tissue  is 
seen  (Fig.  113)  to  be  arranged  as  a  pe- 
ripheral  zone  of  compact  bone  enclosing  a 
variable  amount  of  spongy  or  cancellated 
bone.  In  the  typical  long  bones,  as  the 
humerus  or  femur,  the  compact  tissue  al- 
most  exclusively  forms  the  tubular  shaft 
enclosing  the  large  marrow-cavity,  the  can- 
cellated tissue  occupying  the  expanded 
extremities,  where,  with  the  exception  of 
a  narrow  superfidal  stratum  of  compact 
bone,  it  constitutes  the  entire  framework ; 
the  clefts  between  the  lamellae  of  the  spongy 
bone  are  direct  extensions  of  the  general 
meduUary  cavLty  and  are  filled  with  mar- 
row-tissue.  In  the  ffat  bones  (Fig.  116), 
as  those  of  the  skull.  the  compact  substance 
consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  plate,  or 
tables,  enclosing  between  ihem  the  cancel- 
lated tissue,  or  diphi,  as  this  spongy  bone  ,,ie^/uy^o'|'^m^"«(^nes^ra"ndinr^hS'mS'- 
is  often  termed.  Short  and  irregular  bones  uiiaiy  aiviiy  btim«  and  the  spong^  bone  »bovi, 
are  made  up  of  an  inner  mass  of  5pongy 

bone  covered  by  an  external  shell  of  compact  substance  which  often  presents  local 
thickenings  in  order  to  insure  additional  strength  where  most  needed. 

The  cancellated  bone  consists  of  delicate  bars  and  lamellse  which  unite  to 
form  an  intricate  reticulum  of  osseous  tissue  well  calculated  to  insure  considerable 
strength  without  undue  weight  ;  in  many  positions,  conspicuously  in  the  neck  of  the 
femur  (Fig.  374),  the  more  robust  lamell;e  are  disposed  in  a  detinite  manner  with 
a  view  of  mccting  the  greatest  strains  of  pressure  and  of  tension. 

Although  composed  of  the  same  structural  elements,  compact  and  spongy  bone 
difier  in  their  histological  detaits  in  consequence  of  the  secondary  modihcations 
which  take  pbce  during  the  conversion  of  the  spongy  bone,  the  original  form.  into 
the  compact  substance.  To  obtain  the  classic  picture  of  osseous  tissue,  in  order  to 
study  its  general  arranKcment  in  the  most  tvpical  form.  it  Is  desirable  to  examine 
thin  ground  scctions  of  the  comp.ict  substance  cut  at  rlght  angles  to  the  axis  of  a 
long  bone  which  haa  been  maccrated  and  dried,  and  in  ivhich  the  spaces  contain  air. 
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The  compact  bone  in  such  preparacions,  when  examined  under  low  ampli- 
fication  (Fig.  114J,  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  osseous  layers  arranged  as  three 
cliief  groups  :  (a)  the  circumferential  iameliee,  which  extend  paraltel  to  the  <:xternal 
and  internal  surfaccs  of  the  compact  bone  ;  (^)  the  Haversian  lainelta,  which  are 
disposed  concentrically  and  form  conspicuous  annular  groups,  the  Haversian  systems. 
enclosing  the  Haversian  canals  ;  and  (c)  the  interslitial  or  ground  iameUa.  ubicb 
constitute  the  intervening  more  or  less  irregularly  arranged  bony  layers  Alling  up 
the  spaces  between  the  Haversian  systems  and  the  peripheral  strata. 


lejl« 


;kj«;;i 


Each  Haversian  systeni  consists  of  the  coacentrirally  dis|)oseti  lamcllse  and 
the  centrally  situated  channel,  or  Haversian  eanal,  t-ncloaing  tlie  ramificalions  of  the 
inedullary  blood-vessels  and  associatcd  marrovv-tissvic.  Bctuctn  the  annularly 
arranged  lameli^  are  seen  small  spindle-shapcd  or  oval  s])act-s,  llie  laain<f,  about 
.02  millimetre  long,  .01  millimetre  wide,  and  .006  millimcire  thiuk.  froni  uliich  ex- 
tend  minute  radiating  channds,  the  canaliculi,  eslablishirii^  communiraiion  between 
the  adjacent  lacuna;  of  the  same  Haversian  system.  The  lacnn.-e  and  the  canaUculi 
constitute  an  intercommunicating  net-work  of  lyniph-spaces  similar  to  those  encoun- 
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t&red  in  other  forms  of  dense  connective  tissue.  Since  the  lacunee  are  compressed 
oval  cavitles  lying  between  the  lamellte  of  ihe  osseous  inatrix,  when  viewed  in  sec- 
tions  which  pass  through  the  layers  at  right  angles  (Fig.  117),  the  lacunse  present 
their  narrower  dimenaions,  appearing  thus  in  profile  as  small  lentiforni  spacea  ;  seen 
in  sections,  on  the  contrary,  which  pass  parallel  lo  the  lamellse  (Fig.  118),  the 
lacuiue  are  broader  and  more  circular,  the  spaces  with  the  canaliculi  fomiing  the 
spider-like  figures  so  conspicuous  in  longitudinal  sections  of  dried  bone. 

The  characteristic  arrangemetit  of  the  lamella  of  the  Haversian  systenis  is  due 
to  the  secondary  formation  of  the  osseous  tissue  during  the  conversion  of  the  older 
spongv  bone  into  compact  tissue,  the  circumference  of  the  system  corresponding  to 
the  Haversian  space  in  which  the  subsequent  development  of  the  concentric  lamellse 

Fig.  115. 


took  plače.  It  folIows,  from  this  relation,  that  Haversian  systems  exist  only  in  com- 
pact bone,  since  the  necessary  secondary  deposit  does  not  occur  during  the  growth 
of  the  spongy  or  canccUous  tissue. 

The  lamellse  of  osseous  tissue,  when  deprived  of  the  mineral  matters  and  exam- 
ined  in  thin  fragments,  often  display  the  ultimate  (ibrous  structure  which  they  pos- 
scss,  since  they  consist  of  delicate  fibrils  o\Ji5rous  lissue  embedded  ivithin  a  ground- 
substance  and  associated  into  bundles  ivhich  are  arranged  as  crossing  and  intenvoven 
layers.  Within  the  Haversian  lamellse  the  fibrous  bundles  cross  generally  at  right 
angles,  but  in  other  locations  they  are  less  reciilarly  and  more  acutely  disposed. 

The  perforating  6bres  of  Sharpey  (Fig.  119)  consist  of  bundles  of  fibrous 
tissue  which  penetrate  the  lamcils  in  a  direction  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  their 
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surface,  and  thus  pin  or  bolt  the  layers  t<^ether.  These  fibres  are  especially  numer- 
ous  in  the  superficial  lamella^  beneath  the  periosteum,  to  which  membrane  they  owe 
their  formation,  and  with  which  many  seem  to  be  directly  continuous.     They  are 


readily  found  on  the  surfaces  of  the  lamellze  of  decalcified  bone  which  bave  been 
forcibly  separated.  Although  usually  consisting  of  bundles  of  fibrous  tissiie,  it  is 
probable  that  in  some  cases  the  perforating  fibri-s  are  elaslic  in  nature.  They  are 
sometimes  imperfectly  calcified  and  leave,  therefiire,  on  drying,  tubular  canals. 
wliich  pierce  the  lamella  from  the  ex- 
P'^-  "7-  terior  of  ihc  bone.      Since  the  perfo- 

rating tihres  are  associated  genetica]ly 
ivith  the  periosteum,  they  are  never 
found-  in  the  secondary  lamellse  consti- 
tuting  the  Haversian  systems. 

The  Haversian  canals  are  con- 
tinuations  of  ihe  medullarv  cavity  and 
scrve  the  important  pnrpose  of  con- 
veving  the  hlood-vesscls  within  the 
ciimpart  substance  ;  from  ihese  vessels 
the  niitrilive  tliiids  pass  iiito  the  peri- 
vasndar  lyni])h-s|)accs  between  the 
walls  of  the  canal  and  the  l>lood-ves- 
st-ls  and  ihenre.  by  way  of  the  cana- 

Porti<moladia«mH,ve„ian,yMrm»ciillninsv.rwl».  ''''"''■    *''"'"•'    "1'^""    '""'    '''""'^'^   lymph- 

y  i.so.  s]>accs.  inlo  the  ailjacent  lacnn.ne.  and 

BO  on  into  the  surniiniding  portions  of 

the  compact  substance,  the  nutritJon  of  which  is  thus  maintained,     Althongh  the 

average  size  of  the  canals  is  about  .05  millimetre,  those  next  the  medullarv  cavity 

are  larger,  some  measuring  .  1  millimetre  or  more  in  diamcter,  and  contain,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  blood-vessels,  an  extension  ol  the  marrovv-lissue.  The  individual  chan- 
nds  are  short,  and  communicate  by  oblique  branches  with  adjacent  canals  (Fig. 
115).  The  Haversian  canals  indirectly  communicate  with  the  external  suHace  of 
the  bone  by  means  ol  the  channels,  or  Volkmann'  s  canals,  within  the  circumfer- 
ential  lamell«e,  which  open  by  minute  orifices  and  receive  vascular  twigs  from  the 
periosteal  blood-vessels  (Fig.  122);  the  latter  are  thus  brought  into  free  anasto- 
mosis  with  the  branches  derived  from  the  medullary  vessels,  the  two  constituting  a 
freely  communicating  vascular  net-work  throughout  the  compact  substance. 

The  Bone-Cells.— The  detailsof 
osseous  tissue  thus  far  considered  per-  Fio.  118. 

tain  to  the  structure  of  the  passive  in- 
tercellular  constituents  of  a  dense  con- 
nective  tissue  ;  in  addition  to  these,  as 
'  in  other  (orms  of  connective  substances, 
the  more  active  elements  are  the  con- 
nective-tissue  cells,  here  known  as  the 
bone-celU.  As  alreadv  pointed  out,  the 
lacuns  and  the  canaliculi  represent  in- 
tercommunicating  lymph-spaces,  similar 
to  those  encountered  -in  the  cornea  or 
other  dense  connective  tissue  ;  as  in  the 

Utter  so  also  in  the  osseous  tissue.  the      ^'"™  ""  """Jh"  lam."«    y  ^"  "" """'    *' 
cellular  elements    occupy   the  lymph- 

spaces,  the  bone-cells  lying  withiii  the  lacunse.  Since  the  classic  pictures  of  bone 
are  derived  from  ground  sections  of  dried  tissue,  in  such  preparations  the  deli- 
cate  bone-cells  have  shrunken  and  disappeared,  and  the  lacunae  contain,  at  best, 
only  the  indistinguishable  remains  of  the  cells  mingled  with  dibris  produced  during 
the  preparation  of  the  section  ;  the  lacunse  and  the  canaliculi  in  dried  sections 
are  ^lled  with  air,  by  reason  of  which  condition  they  appear  as  the  famlliar  dark, 
sharply  dehned,  conspicuous  spider- 
Fig.  119.  like  figures. 

In  order  to  study  the  bone- 
cells,  the  tissue  after  fisation  is  de- 
calcitied  and  stained,  and  mounted 
in  an  approved  preserving  medium  ; 
in  consequence  of  such  trealment 
the  air  is  displaced  from  the  spaces 
within  the  bone,  which  now  appear 
I  faintly  outlined,  the  delicate  ramifi- 

cations  of    the   canaliculi  in   places 
being  almost  invisible.      The  bone- 
cells,    after   being   stained    in    such 
I  decalcihcd  preparations,   appear  as 

small   lenticular  or  stellate   bodies 
'  within  thelacunje  (Fig.  121),  which 

"  '  '  r-  they  almost  entirely  fill.    Each  cell- 

.  ■■     '  body  consists  of  granular  cytoplasm 

8™MU™mm«ic  vi«.  .1  p„.«™.r..K  fihr«  ol  SI„rT*y:  th.       f''«'"    ^^^^-^h    ^^^^^^t    pfOCeSSeS    eX- 

laiBciiK  ol  dn-Bicifi«!  bone  hive  b«n  partinii)  upaiaied.         tend  for  a  variable  distance  mto  the 
canaliculi,  in  favorable  localities  the 
protoplasmic  processes  sent  out  by  adjacent  bone-cells  sometimes  meeting,     The 
deepiy  staining  nucleus  appears  as  a  brilliant  point  within  the  stellate  celi. 

The  Periostcum.— The  estemal  surface  of  bones  is  closelv  invested,  except 
where  covered  with  cartilage,  with  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  periosteum.  a  structure 
o(  great  importance  during  development  and  growth,  and  later  for  the  nutrition 
and  protectinn  ol  the  osseous  tissue,  During  childhood  an  end  of  the  immature 
bone  may  be  broken  ot!  and  yet  held  in  plačo  hy  the  periosteum.  The  adult  peri- 
osteum  consists  ol  two  lavers,  an  oulcr  fibrous  and  an  \xa\cx  fibro-elastic ;  when 
covering  young  bones,  however,  in  which  growth  is  actively  progressing,  the  peri- 
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osteum  contains  an  additional  stratuiti,  the  osleogenetu  layer,  which  lies  closely  asso- 
ciated  with  the  exterior  of  ihe  bone.  After  groivth  has  ceased,  the  osteogcnetic 
la/er  becomes  reduced  to  an  inconspicuous  stratum  included  as  part  of  the  tibro- 
elastic  constituenl  of  the  periosteutn. 

The  fibrous  layer  is  composed  of  closely  placed  bundles  of  fibrous  connective 
tissue,  and  serves  to  support  lai^er  blood-vessels  which  break  up  within  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  periosteum  into  the  minute  twiga  entering  the  canals  opening  onto  ihe 
surface  of  the  bone. 


Obliqiic  Bectlon  of  decalcified  tibla,  showing  fibrous  character  of  lameli«  ind  groiips  of  Sharp*>''fl  libre«.    y  »». 

'Y\\&  fibro-elasHc  la/er  consists  of  a  rich  feIt-work  of  elastic  fibres,  often  arranged 

as  several  distinct  strata  ;  the  elastic  tissue  is  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bone 

by  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  coniparativeiy  rich  in  flat,   plale-like  connective -tissue 

cells,  the  remains  of  the  elements  of  the  osteogenetic  layer.      The  inner  surface  of 

the  periosteum  is  intimately  attached  to  the  osseous  tissue  by  means  of  delicate 

processes  of  connective  tissue  which  accompany  the  blood-vessels  into  the  nutrient 

canals  ;  this  relation  persists  from  the  continuity  of  the  formative  tissue  of  the  young 

periosteum  with  the  early  mar row -tissue. 

Fig.  131,  Between  the  fibrous  bundles  next  the  bone 

numerous    cleft-like    lymph-spaces    exist ; 

these  are  imperfectly  lined  by  the  endothe- 

lioid  connective- tissue  cells  and  communi- 

cate  with  the   lymph-channels  within  the 

The    osteogenetic    !ayer,    conspicuous 

during  the  development  and  erowth  of  llie 

osseous  tissue,  consists  of  dehcate  bundles 

of    fibrous   tissue   and    large    numbers  of 

connective- tissue     cells    of    an    embryonal 

type.     Those  next  the  growing  bone  as- 

sume  a  low,  irregular  columnar  form.  and 

are  disposed  in  rows  upon  the  surface  of 

Bone-«l!5i>initwiihin>heiacuiia!.    '700.  the  d  e  vel  Op  ing  osseous  tissue;  since  these 

cells  are  concemed  in  the  production  of  the 

latter,  they  are  appropriately  termed  osfeoblasts.      Later  some  of  them  become  sur- 

rounded  by  the  bony  matrix,  and  are  thus  transformed  into  bone-cells.      The  osteo- 

genedc  layer  is  rich  in  blood-vessels  which,  as  the  bon?  is  formed,  are  continued  into 

the  primary  marrow-cavities. 

The  Marrow. — The  spaces  in  the  interior  of  trones,  whether  the  larpe 
medullary  cavitics  surrounded  by  the  compact  substance  forming  the  shaft  of  lli« 
long  bones  or  the  irregular  interstices  between  the  trabeculae  composing  the  cancel- 
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lated  tis9ue,  are  filled  with  bone-marrow.  The  latter  aiso  extends  within  the  larger 
Haversian  canals. 

Although  originali/  only  ol  one  variety  within  the  bones  ol  the  early  skeleton, 
the  marrow  in  the  adult  consists  of  two  kinds,  the  yeUow  and  the  red.  Thus,  within 
the  shaft  of  the  long  bones  it  consists  of  a  light  yeIlowish  tissiie,  presenting  the  char- 
acteristics  of  ordinary  adipose  tissue,  while  wilhin  the  spaces  of  the  cancellated  tissue 
at  the  ends  of  the  same  bones  the  inarrow  appears  of  a  dull  red  color.  In  addition 
to  the  ends  of  the  long  bones,  the  localities  in  which  red  tiiarrow  especially  occurs 
are  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the  ribs,  the  sternum,  the  diploe  of  the  cranium,  and 
the  short  bones. 

Red  Marrow. — The  ingrowth  of  the  periosteal  tissue  and  blood-vessels  con- 
stitutes  the  primary  niarrow  uithin  the  embryonal  skeleton  ;  from  this  tissue  the  red 
marrow  filltng  the  young  bones  is  directly  derived.     The  red  marrotv  is,  iherefore, 

Fig.  laa. 


I>«iH  librous  l»ypr 


■nd  »ubjat»nt  bone.    X  i7S- 

the  typical  and  first  fornied  variety  within  the  fcetus  and  the  young  animal ;  subse- 
quently,  that  situated  within  the  shaft  of  the  long  bones  becomes  converted  into 
yellow  marrow  by  the  replacement  of  the  majority  of  the  marrow  elementa  by  fat- 
ceUs. 

The  red  marrow  (Fig.  123),  when  examined  in  section  aftcr  tixation  and  staining, 
presents  a  delicate  reticulum  of  connective  tissue  which  supports  the  numerous 
medullary  blood-vessels  and  the  cellular  elements.  Next  the  bone  the  fibrous  tissue 
forms  a  thin  membrane,  the  endosteum,  lining  the  mednllary  cavity  and  the  larger 
Haversian  canals  into  which  the  marrow  estends.  This  membrane  is  highly  vascu- 
lar,  its  vessels  joining  those  within  the  osseous  canals  on  the  one  side  and  those  of 
the  marroMT  on  the  other. 

The  dcticati;  fibrous  reticulum.  in  addition  to  the  thin-walled  blood-channeU 
vhich  it  supporls,  contains  within  its  meshes  the  several  varieties  of  elements  char- 
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acteristic  of  the  red  marrow ;  these  are :  (i)  the  marrarv-cells,  (2)  the  eosinopkik 
cells,  (3)  thigiani  cells,  and  (4)  thc^  nuciealed  red  dhod-cells. 

The  niarrow-cells,  or  myehcyles,  resemble  the  large  lymphocytes  of  Ihe 
blood,  but  may  differ  from  the  latter  in  their  slightly  larger  size  and  in  the  possession 
of  a  relatively  large  round  or  oval  nucleus  which  containa  comparatively  liuie 
chromatin;  the  presence  of  neutrophile  granules  within  the  cytoplasm  of  the  iraiTOW- 
cells  affords  an  addilional  diflerential  characteristic  when  cotnpared  with  the  large 
lytnphocytes  in  which  these  granules  are  absent. 

The  eosinophile  cells  occur  in  considerable  numbers  vithin  the  red  Tnarrow, 
and  appear  in  varying  stages  of  growth,  as  evidenced  by  their  round  mononuclear, 
the  indented  transilimai  3.a6  segmented  fiofymc7pAo»uc/gar  condition  ;  the  cells  con- 
taining  the  latter  form  of  nucleus  are  most  abundant  and  represent,  probably,  the 
mature  elements. 

The  giant  cells,  or  myeloplaxes,  are  huge  elements  of  irregular  oval  form,  and 
contain  simple  or  polymorphous  nuclei.     They  represent  specialized  myelotytps, 

Frc.  133. 


and  during  the  processes  resulting  in  the  removal  of  osseous  tissue  they  are  the 
osleociasls  which  are  actively  engaged  in  eftecting  the  absorption  of  the  bonv 
matrix.  Ordinarily  the  giant  cells  occupy  the  central  portions  of  the  marron'- 
when,  however,  they  enter  upon  the  rfiie  of  bone-destroyer3,  they  lie  on  the  sur- 
faee  of  the  osseous  trabecul«  within  the  depressions  lcnown  as  tfoivship^s  laeuna 
(Fig.  128). 

The  nucleated  red  blood-cells  within  the  red  marrow  are  concerned  in  tbe 
important  function  of  renevving  the  colored  cells  o(  the  blood,  the  red  marrow  being 
the  chief  seat  in  which  this  process  takes  plače  alter  birth  ;  hence  the  red  marrow  is 
classed  as  a  blood-forming  organ.  The  nuciealed  red  blood-cells  exist  wtthin  ihe 
marrow  in  two  forms,  an  older  and  a  younger.  The  genetical!y  older  cells.  ihe 
normoblastSy  are  the  descendants  of  the  embryonal  nucieated  blood  cells  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  indirect  parents  of  the  younger  bi 00 d- elements  on  the  other.  The 
normoblasts  possess  relatively  large  nuclei,  wilh  chromatin  reticulum  and  cytoplasm 
tinged  with  hemoglobin  ;  they  are  frequently  obser\ed  during  mitosis,  since  they  gave 
rise  to  the  second  generation  of  nucieated  red  blood-cells.     The  latter,  the  erylhn- 
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blasts^  are  directly  converted  into  the  mature,  non-nucleated  red  blood-disks  on  the 
disappearance  of  their  nucleus.  In  addition  to  a  larger  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  their 
cytoplasm,  the  erythroblasts  differ  from  the  normoblasts  in  the  possession  of  a  deeply 
fltaining  nucleus,  in  which  the  chromatin  no  longer  appears  as  a  reticulum. 

It  is  usual  to  find  isolated  groups  of  fat-cells  distributed  within  the  red  marrow, 
ahhough  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue  is  very  meagre  in  localities  farthest  removed 
from  the  medulla  of  the  long  bones.  The  varieties  of  leucocytes  usually  seen  in  the 
blood  are  also  encountered  within  the  red  marrow  in  consequence  of  the  intimate 
relations  between  the  latter  tissue  and  the  blood-stream  conveyed  by  the  medullary 
capillaries. 

Yelloiv  Marrov^. — Since  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  marrow  is  due  to  the 
preponderating  accumulation  of  fat-cells  which  have  replaced  the  typical  elements 
of  the  marrow  contained  within  the  shaft  of  certain  bones,  the  formation  of  this 
variety  is  secondary  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  regression. 

£xamined  in  section,  yellow  marrow  resembles  ordinary  adipose  tissue,  since 
it  consists  chiefly  of  the  large  oval  fat-cells  supported  by  a  delicate  reticulum  of 
connective  tissue.  In  localities  in  which  the  latter  exists  in  considerable  quantity, 
numerous  lymphoid  cells  represent  the  remaining  elements  of  the  originally  typical 
marrow-tissue.  After  prolonged  fasting  the  yellow  marrow  loses  much  of  its  oily 
material  and  becomes  converted  into  a  gelatinous  substance  containing  compara- 
tively  few  fat-cells  ;  upon  the  re-establishment  of  normal  nutrition  this  tissue  may 
again  assume  the  usual  appearance  of  yellow  marrow. 

Blood- Vessels. — The  generous  blood-supply  of  bones  is  arranged  s^s  two  sets 
of  vessels,  the  periosteal  and  the  medullary.  The  former  constitutes  an  external 
net-work  within  the  periosteum,  from  which,  on  the  one  hand,  minute  twigs  enter 
the  subjacent  compact  substance  through  channels  (  Volkmann*  s  canals)  communi- 
cating  with  the  Haversian  canals,  within  which  the)'  anastomose  with  the  branches 
derived  from  the  medullary  system  ;  additional  vessels,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  to 
the  cancellated  tissue  occupying  the  ends  of  the  long  bones. 

The  medullary  artery  is  often,  as  in  the  čase  of  the  long  bones,  a  vessel  of  con- 
siderable size,  which,  accompanied  by  companion  veins,  traverses  the  compact  sub- 
stance through  the  obliquely  directed  fnedullary  canal  to  gain  the  central  part  of  the 
marrow.  On  reaching  this  position  the  medullary  artery  usually  divides  into  ascend- 
ing  and  descending  branches,  from  which  radiating  twigs  pass  towards  the  periphery. 
The  latter  terminate  in  relatively  narrow  arterial  capillaries,  which,  in  turn,  expand 
somewhat  abruptly  into  the  larger  venous  capillaries.  Such  arrangement  results  in 
diminished  rapidity  of  the  blood-stream,  the  blood  slowly  passing  through  the  net- 
work  formed  by  the  venous  capillaries.  The  latter  vessels,  within  the  red  marrow, 
possess  thin  walls  and  an  imperfect  endothelial  lining  in  consequence  of  which  the 
blood  comes  into  close  relation  with  the  elements  of  the  medullary  tissue.  During 
ils  sluggish  course  within  the  blood-spaces  of  the  red  marrow,  the  blood  takes  up  the 
newly  formed  red  cells,  which  thus  gain  entrance  into  the  circulation  to  replace  the 
effete  corpuscles  which  are  continually  undergoing  destruction  within  the  spleen.  It 
is  probable  that  leucocytes  also  originate  in  the  bone-marrow. 

After  thus  coming  into  intimate  relations  with  the  marrow-tissue,  the  blood  is 
collected  by  capillaries  which  form  small  veins.  In  addition  to  the  companion  veins 
accompanying  the  nutrient  artery  along  the  medullary  canal,  in  many  instances  the 
larger  veins  pursue  a  course  independent  of  the  arteries  and  emerge  from  the  can- 
cellous  tissue  by  means  of  the  canals  piercing  the  compact  substance  at  the  ends  of 
the  bones.  Although  destitute  of  val  ves  within  the  medulla,  the  veins  possess  an 
unusual  number  of  such  folds  immediately  after  escaping  from  the  bone. 

JLyinphatic8. — The  definite  lymphatic  channels  of  the  bones  are  principally 
associated  with  the  blood-vessels  of  the  periosteum  and  the  marrow  as  perivascular 
ckannelSy  although  it  is  probable  that  lymphatic  spaces  exist  within  the  deeper  layer8 
of  the  periosteum,  in  close  relation  to  the  osseous  tissue.  The  perivascular  lym- 
phattcs  follow  the  blood-vessels  into  the  Haversian  canals,  where,  as  well  as  on  other 
surfaces  upon  which  the  canaliculi  open,  the  system  of  intercommunicating  juice- 
channels  represented  by  the  lacuns  and  the  canaliculi  is  closely  related  w«th  the 
lymphatic  tnmks. 
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Nerves. — The  periosteuin  contains  a  considerable  number  of  nerves,  the  ma- 
)ority  of  which,  however,  are  destined  tor  the  supply  of  the  underlying  osseous 
tissue,  since  those  distributed  to  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  bone  are  few.  Tbe 
periosteal  nerves  follow  the  larger  blood-vessels,  in  the  walls  of  which  lhey  chiefly 
terminale.  MeduUary  nerves  accompany  the  corresponding  blood-vessels  through 
the  medullary  canal,  and  within  the  marrow  break  up  into  fibrillče  to  be,  probably, 
distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  vascular  branches  along  which  they  he.  Regarding> 
the  ultimate  endings  and  arrangement  of  the  sensory  fibres  little  is  known  ;  in  view 
of  the  low  degree  of  sensibilLty  possessed  by  heakhy  bones  and  their  periosteum, 
the  number  of  such  nerves  preselit  in  osseous  structures  must  be  very  small. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   BONE. 

The  bones  composing  the  human  skeleton,  with  few  exceptions,  are  preceded 
by  masses  of  embryonaI  cartilage,  which  iiidicate,  in  a  general  way,  the  forms  and 
relations  of  the  subsequent  osseous  segmenls,  although  many  details  of  the  model- 
ling  seen  in  the  mature  bones  appear  only  after  completed  development  and  the  pro- 
longed  exerctse  of  the  powerful  niodifying  influences  exerted  by  the  action  of  the 
attached  muscles.  Since  the  primary  formation  of  such  bones  takes  plače  within 
the  cartilage,  the  process  is  appropriately  termed  endochondral  devel&fnneni. 

Certain  other  bones,  notably  those  forming  the  vault  of  the  skull  and  almost  ali 
those  of  the  face,  are  not  preceded  by  cartilage,  but,  on 
Fig.  114.  the  contrary,  are  produced  within  sheets  of  connective  tis- 

sue ;  such  bones  are    said,  therefore,   to  arise  by  iniro' 
metniranous  development.      It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  bone  formed  by  endochondral  de- 
velopment undergoes  absorption.   the  spongy  substance 
withm  the  ends  of  the  long  and  the  bodies  of  the  irregu- 
lar  bones  representing  the  persistent  contribution  ol  this 
process  of  bon e- prod  uction.     Even  in  those  cases  in  which 
ihe  intracartilaginous  mode  is  conspicuous,  as  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  humerus,  femur,  and  other  long  bones, 
the  iiTiportant  parts  consisting  of  compact  substance  are  the 
producl  of  the  periosteal  connective  tissue,  and  hence  ge- 
netically  resemble  the  intramembranous  group,     Although 
both  methods  of  bone-formation  in  many  instances  proceed 
coincidently  and  are  closelv  related,  as  a  matter  ol  con- 
venience  they  may  be  described  as  independent  processes. 
Endochondral   Bpne    Development. — The  pri- 
mary  cartilage,  formed  by  the  proliferation  and  condensa- 
tion  of  the  elements  of  the  young  mesoblastic  tissue,  grad- 
ually  assumes  the  characteristics  of  embrvonal  cartilage, 
which  by  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  intra-uterine  life 
maps  out  the  principal  segmcnts  of  the  fcelal  cartitaginous 
skeleton.     These  segments  are  invcsted  by  an  immature 
form  of  perichondrium,  or primary  periosteum .  from  which 
ci«rifi«ihunianiiriu!oiahoui     procced  the  elements  activelv  engagcd  in  the  production 
ihiee  ind  ont-haif  nujiHhs,  -^h,.«-     of  the  osscous  lissue.    The  primary  periosteum  consists  of  a 
Two-ihi^'s'>'iaiurarbi;'i-.'"  ' """'    compact  oviicr  Jihrous  and  a  looser  inner  osteogenetie  iayer; 
the  latter  is  rich  in  cells  and  delicate  intercellular  fibres. 
The  inilial  changes  appear  within  the  cartilage  at  points  known  as  cenires  čf 
Oisification.  \vhich  in  the  long  bones  are  situated  about  the  middie  ol  the  future  shafL 
These  carly  changes  (Fig.   1251  involve  both  cells  and  niatri,\,  which  exhibit  con- 
spicuous increase  in  size  and  amount  res])cctively.     As  a  further  consequence  of  this 
activity,  the  cartilage- cells  become  larger  and  more  vesicular,  and  encroach  upon  the 
intervening  matrtx,  in  which  dcpnsition  nf  lime  salts  now  takes  plače,  as  evidenced 
by  the  gritty  resistance  oficred  to  the  knife  uhen  carried  through  such  ossific  centrea. 
On  acquiring  their  ma-timum  growth  the  cartilage-cclls  soon  cxhibit  indications  of 
impaired  vitality,  as  suggested  by  their  shrinking  protoplasm  and  degenerating 
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nuciei.  The  enlarged  spacea  enclosing  these  cella  are  sometimes  designated  as  the 
primary  areola. 

Coinddemly  with  these  intracartilaginous  changes,  a  thin  peripheral  la)'er  of 
bone  has  been  formed  beneath  the  young  periosteiim  ;  from  the  latter  bud-like 
processes  of  the  osteogenetic  layer  grow  invvard  from  the  periphery  and  invade 
the  einbryonal  cartilage,  by  absorption  ol  ihe  cartilage-niatrix  gaining  the  centre 
of  osstfication  and  there  enecting  a  destructton  of  the  less  resistant  cells  and  Jnter* 
vening  matrix.  In  consequence  of  the  penetration  of  the  periosteal  processes  and 
the  accompanying  absorption  of  the  cartilage,  a  space,  the  pri>nary  marrow-cavily, 
nowr  occupies  the  centre  of  ossification  and  coniains  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
osteogenetic  layer.  This  tisstie,  \.\\&primary  marrtnv,  which  has  thus  gaincd  accesa 
to  the  interior  of  the  cartilage.  contributes  the  cellular  elements  upon  which  a  double 
rftie  devolves.^to  produce  osseous  tissue  and  to  remove  the  embryonal  cartilage. 

The  cartilage-matrix  closing  the 
enlarged   cell-spaces   next   the  pri-  Fig.  125. 

mary  marrow-cavity  sufiers  absorp- 
tion, whereby  the  cartilage- cells  are 
liberated  and  the  opened  spaces  are 
converted  into  the  secondary  areola, 

and  directly  communicate  with  the  •" 

growing  niedullary  cavity.  After 
the  establishment  of  this  communi- 
cation,  the  cartilage- cel  Is  escape  from 
their  former  homes  and  undergo  dis- 
integration,  taking  no  pari  in  Ike 
direct  produclion  o/ tke  osseous  tissue. 

Beyond  the  immediate  limits  of 
the  primarv  marrow-cavity  the  car- 
tilage-cells,  in  turn,  repeat  the  pre- 
paratory  stages  of  increased  size  and 
impaired  vitality  already  described, 
but  in  addition  they  often  exhibit  a 

conspicuous  rearrangement,  where-  \ 

by  they  form  columnar  groups  sepa- 
rated  by  intervening  tracts  of  calci- 
fied  matrix  (Figs.  126,  129),  This 
characteristic  belt,  or  zone  of  calci- 
ficatimt,  surrounds  the  medullary 
cavity  and  marks  the  area  in  which 
the  destruction  of  the  cartilage  ele- 
ments is  progrcssing  with  greatest 
energy.        In    consequence    of    the 

columnar  grouping  of  the  enlarged  s^i„„  „, ,,™,  i^,  „,  „„„  ,h„p,  ^^i„g  „„,„  ^  „„1^ 
cartilage- cel  Is    and    the   intervening  caiion.    x  50. 

septa  of  calcified  matrix,  an  arrange- 

ment  particularly  well  marked  in  the  ends  of  the  diaphvsis  of  the  long  bones,  a  less 
and  a  more  resistant  portion  of  the  cartilage  are  ofiered  to  the  attacks  of  the  marrow- 
tissue  by  the  celi-  and  matrix-coliimns  respectively  ;  as  a  result  of  this  difference, 
the  cells  and  the  immedialelv  surrounding  partitions  are  first  absorbed,  while  the 
intervening  trabeculce  of  calcified  cartilage- m atrix  remain  for  a  time  as  irregular  and 
indented  processes,  often  deeply  tinied  in  sections  stained  with  haematoxyIin,  which 
extend  beyond  the  last  cartilage- cel  Is  into  the  medullary  cavity.  These  trabeculse 
of  calcified  cartilage-matrix  sorve  as  suppons  for  the  marrow-cells  assigned  to  pro- 
duce the  true  bone.  since  these  elements,  the  osieoblasts,  become  arranged  along 
these  trabcculiK,  upon  which,  through  Ihe  influence  of  the  cells,  the  osseous  tissue  is 
formed. 

Simultaneouslv  with  the  desiniclive  phnse  aitending  the  absorption  of  the  car- 
tilage, the  constntclive  process  is  insiituted  by  the  osteoblasts  by  which  the  bone- 
tissue  is  formed.     These  specialized  conncctive  tissue  elements,  resting  upon  the 
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irregular  trabeculze  ot  the  calcified  cartiUge,  bring  about,  through  the  influence  of 
their  protoplasm,  the  deposition  of  a  layer  of  bone-ti)atrix  upon  the  suriace  of  tlie 
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trabeculEE,  which  ihus  becomes  enclosed  wtthin  the  new  honc.  Alter  ihe  btter  haa 
attained  a  thickness  of  at  least  the  diameter  of  the  osteoblasts.  some  of  the  celb  in 
closest  apposition  are  gradually  surrounded  by  the  osseous  matrix  (Fig.  127),  unti). 
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linaUy,  they  He  isolated  withiii  the  newly  formed  bone  as  its  cells  ;  the  bone-celU  are 
therefore  imprisoned  osteoblasts,  which,  in  turn,  are  specialized  connective-tissue 
elements.  The  bone-cells  occupy  minute  lenticuiar  spaces,  the  primary  lacuna,  at 
this  immature  stage  the  canalicuH  being  stili  unformed.  The  e3rly  bone-matrix  is  at 
first  soft,  since  the  deposition  of  the  calcareous  materiaU  takes  plače  subsequently. 

The  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  iiew  bone  is  attended  by  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance  of  the  enclosed  remains  of  the  calciiied  carlilage,  the  last  traces  of  which, 
however,  can   be  seen  for  some  considerable  tirne  as 

irregular  patches  within   the  osseous  trabeculče  (Fig.  Fig.  127. 

131 ),  somewhat  removed  from  the  zone  of  calcification. 
The  cartilage  and  the  bone  of  the  trabeculse  stand, 
therefore,  in  inverse  relations,  since  the  stratum  of  bone 
is  thinnest  where  the  cartilage  is  thickest,  and,  con- 
versely,  the  calcified  matrix  disappears  within  the  robust 
bony  trabeculae.  A  number  of  the  latter,  together  wilh 
the  enclosed  remains  of  the  calcified  cartilage,  soon 
undergo  absorption,  with  a  corresponding  enlargement 
of  the  intervening  marrow-spaces,  The  remaining  tra- 
beculče  increase  by  the  addition  of  new  lamell^e  on  the 
surface  covered  by  the  osteoblasts,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  zone  of  calcification  form  a  trabecular  reticulum, 
the  primary  central  spongy  bone.      In  the  čase  of  the 

irregular  bones,  the  central  spongy  bone  is  represented  smUoo  oI  ■  poni™  of  oiseouB  ira- 
by  the  cancellated  substance  forming  the  internal  frame-  becuia  and  fciai  ni»rrow.  x  375- 
work  ;  in  the  long  bones,  on  the  contrary,  the  primary 

cancellated  tissue  undergoes  further  absorption  within  the  middle  of  the  shaft  simut- 
taneously  with  its  continued  development  at  the  ends  of  the  diaphysis  from  the  car- 
tilage. As  the  result  of  this  absorption,  a  large  space — the  central marrow-cavUy — is 
formed  (Fig.  129),  the  growth  of  which  keeps  pace  with  the  general  expansion  of 
ihe  bone. 

The  absorption  of  the  young  osseous  tissue  to  which  reference  has  been  made 

is  eflected  through  the  agency  of  large  polymorphonucleated  elements,  the  osteo- 

clasti.      These  are  specialized  marrow- 

P^'*'-  i^S-  cells  whose  particular  r61e  is  the  break- 

ing  up  and  absorption  of  bone-matrix. 

They  are  relatively   very  large,  their 

irreBular]y  oval  bodies  measuring  from 

.050  to  .100  millimetre  in  Icngth  and 

from  .030  to  .040  millimetre  in  breadth. 

oneociast       ^^^  ostcoclasts  (Fig.    128),  singly  or 

in  groups,  lie  in  close  relation  to  the 

Homhip  surface  of  the  bone  which  thev  are  at- 

'•™'*  BonF^eu        tacking  within   depressions.    or  Hom- 

Ucuna  skip' S  lacunte,  produced  in  conseqiience 

of  the  erosion   and   absorption  of  the 

osseous     malrix     which     they    efiect. 

When  not  engaged  in  the  destruction  of 

"  **  bone,  these  cells  occupy  the  more  central 

portions  of  the  marrow-tis5Ue,  where, 

in  the  laier  staees,  they  are  probablv 

ft.rtio„  or  ^^^'^^^;^^^^^^  u^d.rgo.ng  .i«o„.     jj^^jj^^,  ^jj^  tj,%  myelopla.^es  or  giant 

cells  encountered  in  the  red  marrow. 

The  only  part  of  the  central  spongy  frone  which  persisls  after  the  completed 

development  and  growth  of  the  long  bones  is  that  constituting  the  cancellated  tissue 

occupying  their  ends.      It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  that  the  product  ol 

the  enduchondral  bone-formation,  the  primary  central  osseous  tissue,  is  to  a  lai^je 

extcnt  absorbed.  and  consCiiutes  only  a  small  part  of  the  mature  skeleton.     The 

early  marrow-cavity,  as  well  as  ali  its  ramifications  betvveen  the  trabeciilse,  is  tilled 

with  the  young  marrow-tissue  ;  the  latter  gives  rise  to  the  permanent  red  marrow 
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in  the  limited  situations  where  thc  central  spongy  bone  persists,  as  in  the  vertebrje, 
the  ribs,  the  sternum,  and  tlie  ends  of  the  long  bones. 

The  important  fact  may  be  here  etnphasized  that  the  procesa  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  "  ossification  oi  cartilage"  is  really  a  substitution  of  osseous  tissue  for  car- 
tilage,  and  that  even  in  the  endochondral  mode  of  formation  carlilage  ii  never 
directty  converted  into  bone. 

The  ossification  of  the  epiphyses  (Fig.  130),  ivhich  in  the  iiiaiority  of  cases 
does  not  begin  until  some  tirne  after  birth,  the  cartilage  capping  the  diaphysis  mean- 
vvhile  retaining  its  embryonal  character,  repeats  in  the  essentiai  features  the  details 
already  described  in  connection  wilh  endochondral  bone- formation  of  the  shaft. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  primary  marrow-cavity  and  the  surrounding  spongy 
bone,  ossification  extends  in  two  directions, — towards  the  periphery  and  towards  the 
adjacent  end  of  the  diaphysis.  As  this  process  continues,  the  layer  of  cartilage  in- 
terposed  between  the  central  spongy  bone  and  the  free  surface  on  the  one  hand, 
and  between  the  central  bone  of  the  epiphysis 
Fig.  139.  and  the  diaphysis  on  the  other,  is  graduallv 

reduced  until  in  places  it  entirely  disappears. 
Over  the  areas  which  correspond  to  the  later 
joint-surfaces  the  cartilage  persists  and  bc- 
comes  tlje  articular  cartilage  covering  the 
free  ends  of  the  bone.  With  the  final  ab- 
sorption  of  the  plates  separating  the  epiphyses 
2„  from  the  shaft  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  seg- 

fi  ments   becomes  continuous,   ■'bony  union" 

Em  being  thus  acconiplished. 

1  Intramembranous    Bone-Develop- 

ment. — The  foregoing  consideration  of  the 
gj  formation  of  bone  within  cartilage  renders  it 

•  evident  that  the  true  osteogenetic  elements 

are  contributed  by  the  periosteum  when  the 
latter  membrane  sends  its  processes  into  the 
ossific  centre  ;  the  distinction,  therefore,  be- 
E"  tween  endochondral  and  membranous  bone 

2(„  is  one  of  situation  rather  than  of  inherent 

(i  difference,  since  in  both  the  active  agents  in 

the  production  of  the  osseous  tissue  are  the 
osteoblasts,  and  in  essentiai  features  the  pro- 
cesses are  identical.  Since  in  the  produc- 
tion of  membrane-bone  the  changes  w!thin 
pre-existing  cartilage  do  not  come  into  ac- 
count,  the  development  is  less  complicated 
and  concerns  primarily  only  a  formative  pro- 

monihs.   X  13-  Although  the  development  of  ali  osseous 

tissue  oiuside  of  cartilage  mav  be  grouped 
under  the  general  heading  ol  intramembranous,  two  phascs  of  this  mode  of  bone- 
formation  musl  be  recognized  ;  the  one,  the  intramembranous.  in  the  more  literal 
sense,  applying  to  the  development  of  such  l>ones  as  those  of  the  vault  o(  the  skull 
and  of  the  face,  in  which  the  osseous  tissue  is  fornicd  wilhin  the  mesoblastic  sheets, 
and  the  other,  the  subpcriosteal,  contributirig  with  lew  esccptiona  to  the  production 
of  every  skeletal  segment,  in  which  the  f)one  is  diposited  beneath  rather  than  uithin 
the  connecti ve- tissue  matrix.  In  consideration  oi  its  almost  univcrsal  participation, 
the  periosteal  mode  of  development  will  be  regarded  as  the  rep  res  en  tal  i  ve  of  the 
intramembranous  formation. 

Subpcriosteal  Bone. — The  young  periosteum,  it  will  be  recallcd.  consists  of 
an  outer  and  more  compact  fibrous  and  an  inner  looser  oslrogrnetic  laver.  The 
latter,  in  addition  to  numerous  blood-vesscls,  contains  voung  connecti  ve- tissue  ele- 
ments and  delicatc  bundlcs  of  fibrous  tissnc.  Thcsc  cclls,  or  osteob/asls.  become 
more  regularly  and  closely  arranged  along  the  fibrill^,  about  which  is  deposited  the 
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new  bone-tissue,  the  osteoblasts  becoming  enclosed  »ithin  the  homogeneous  matrix 
to  constitute  the  bone-cells.     The  osseous  trabecula  thus  begins  to  increase  not  only 


Epjptay3cal  bone 


in  length.  by  the  addition  <>f  the  !;ist-f  orni  trd  ii);itrix  upon  the  supporting  fibres,  but 
also  in  width,  by  the  dep<isitioii  of  new  laj-t-rsof  osseous  material  by  the  ostcoblasts. 
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These  cells  cover  the  exterior  of  the  trabecul^e  as  they  lie  surrounded  by  the  young' 
marrott-tissue  which  extends  from  the  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteuin  into  the 
intertrabecular  spaces.     The  union  of  the  young  trabeculje  results  in  the  production 

of  a  subperiosteal  nel-work  of  osscous  tidsue,  ihc  peripheral  spongy  bone.  The  latter 
forms  a  shell  surrounding  the  central  endochondral  bone,  or,  where  the  latter  has 
already  disappeared,  the  central  niarrow-cavity  of  the  shaft.  The  two  processes, 
central  and  peripheral  bone-formation,  progress  simultaneously,  so  that  the  produc- 
tions  of  both  lie  side  by  side,  often  in  the  same  microscopical  field  (Fig.  131). 

Fig.  t3f. 


The  development  of  compact  bone  involvcs  ihe  partial  absorption  of  the 
subperiosteal  net-»'ork  of  osseous  trabecuhe  and  the  s<jrond3ry  deposition  of  new 
bone-tissue.  The  initial  phase  in  the  conversion  of  the  pt-riiihtnil  spongv  bone  into 
compact  substance  is  the  partial  absorption  of  the  trabeciil.-e  by  the  osa-oclasts  of  the 
primary  marrovv-tissue  ;  in  conscqncncc  nf  this  proce^is  the  close  rtliciihim  of  perios- 
teal  bone  is  reduced  to  a  delicate  framework,  in  wliich  ihe  coinparatively  thin  remains 
of  the  trabec«l:e  separate  the  greatly  enlai^ed  primarv  niarroiv-cavilies,  nhlch,  now 
known  as  the  Haversian  spaces,  are  of  round  or  oval  fi>rm. 

After  the  dcstructive  work  of  the  ostcoclasts  has  progresscd  to  ihe  required 
extent,  the  osteoblastic  elements  of  the  young  niarrow  contained  within  the  Haver- 
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sian  spaces  institute  a  secondary  formative  process,  by  which  new  bone  is  deposited 
on  the  walls  of  the  Haversian  spaces,  This  process  is  continued  until,  layer  after 
layer,  almost  the  entire  Haversian  space  is  filled  with  the  resulting  concentrically 
disposed  osseous  lamellte  ;  the  cavity  remaining  at  the  centre  of  the  new  bone  per- 
sists  as  the  Haversian  canal,  while  the  concentricall/  arranged  layers  are  the  lamellte 
of  the  Haversian  system,  the  extent  of  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  form  and  size 
of  the  Haversian  space  in  which  the  secondary  deposit  of  bone  occurs.  It  is  evident 
from  the  development  of  the  compact  substance  that  the  interstitial  or  ground- 
latnellae  of  the  adult  ttssue  correspond  to  ihe  remains  of  the  trabeculae  of  the  primary 
spongy  bone  ;  these  lamellie  are,  thereforc,  genetically  older  than  those  constituting 
the  Haversian  systems.  The  details  of  the  formation  of  the  Haversian  lamellte,  in- 
cluding  the  deposition  of  the  matrix  and  the  inclusion  of  the  osteoblasts  to  fonn  the 
bone-cells,  are  identical  »ith  those  of  the  production  of  the  trabcculas  of  the  earlier 
bone. 

Intramembranous  Bone. — The  development  of  certain  bones,  as  those  con- 
stituting the  vault  of  the  skull  and  the  greater  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  face, 
diSers  in  its  earliest  details  from  that  of  the  subperiosteal  bone,  although  the  essen- 
tial  features  of  the  procesaes  are  identi- 

caj.     The  mode  by  which  these  meni-  FiG,  139. 

brane- bones   are   formed    may    claim, 
therefore,  a  brief  consideration. 

The  early  roof  of  tlie  skull  consists, 
except  where  developing  muscle  occurs, 
only  of  the  integument,  the  dura  mater, 
and  an  intervening  connective-tissue 
Iayer  in  which  the  membranous  bones 
are  formed,  The  earliest  evidences  of 
ossification  usually  appear  about  the 
middieof  the  area  corresponding  to  the 
later  bone,  delicate  spicules  of  the  new 
bone  radiating  from  the  ossific  centre 

towards    the  periphery.       As  the  tra-  j 

beculse  tncrease  in  size  and  number  they  . 

join  to   form    a    bony   net-HOrk    (Fig.  ■^ 

132},  close  and  robust  at  the  centre  and 

widc-meshed  and  delicate  towards  the  -^— — — -- 

margin  where  tlie  reticulum  fades  into     p^rj^,,  bon.  of  hum>i>  toius  of  ihr«  months,  stiowinK 
the  connective  tissue.     With  the  con-         i™b«uiiirini-»orkoi  Lninmimbranoiisboiie!    x  s- 
tinued  growlh  of  the  Ix)ny  tissue  the 

net-work  becomes  more  and  more  compact  until  it  forms  an  osseous  plate,  which 
gradually  expands  towards  the  limits  of  the  area  devoted  to  the  future  bone.  For  a 
time,  how-ever,  until  the  completion  of  the  earliest  growth,  the  young  bones  are 
separated  from  their  neighbors  by  an  intervening  tract  of  unossified  connective  tissue. 
Subsequent  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  tabular  bones,  the  continued 
growth  takes  plače  bencath  the  poriosteum  in  the  manner  already  described  for 
other  bones. 

On  examining  microscopicatly  the  connective  tissue  in  which  the  formation  of 
membrane-bone  has  begun,  this  laycr  is  seen  to  contain  numerous  osteogenetk fibres 
around  and  upon  which  are  grouped  many  irregularly  oval  or  stellate  cells  ;  the  latter 
correspond  to  the  osteoblasts  in  other  locations,  since  through  the  agency  o(  these 
clements  the  osseous  matrix  is  deposited  upon  the  fibres.  As  the  stratum  of ,  bony 
material  increases  some  of  the  cells  are  enclosed  to  form  the  future  bone-cor- 
puscles.  Although  the  osleogenetic  fibres  correspond  to  delicate  bundtes  of  fibroua 
tissue.  thev  are  stifier,  straighter,  and  prcsent  less  indication  of  fibrillar  structure. 
Since  the  fibres  forming  the  ends  of  the  bony  spicules  generally  spread  out,  they  fre- 
quently  unite  and  interlace  with  the  fibres  of  adjacent  spicules,  thus  early  suggesting 
the  production  of  the  bony  nct-work  which  later  appcars. 

Growth  of  Bone. — It  is  evident,  since  the  ncw  bone  is  deposited  beneath  the 
periostcum,  that  the  growth  of  the  subperiosteal  bone  resulls  in  an  increased  diame- 
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ter  of  the  shaft  as  well  as  in  thickening  of  the  osseous  wall  separating  the  medullary 
cavity  from  the  surface.  In  order,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  balance  between  the 
longitudinal  growth  of  the  medullary  cavity,  efiected  by  the  absorption  of  the  endo- 
chondral  bone,  and  its  lateral  expansion,  the  removal  of  the  innermost  pK>rtions  of 
the  subperiosteal  bone  soon  becomes  necessary.  Absorption  of  the  older  intemal 
trabeculae  thus  accompanies  the  deposition  of  new  osseous  tissue  at  the  periphery  ; 
by  this  combination  of  destructive  and  formative  processes  the  thickness  of  the 
cylindrical  wall  of  the  compact  substance  of  the  diaphysis  is  kept  within  the  proper 
limits  and  the  increased  diameter  of  the  medullary  cavity  insured. 

Throughout  the  period  of  early  growth  the  increase  in  length  of  the  bone  is 
due  to  the  addition  of  new  cartilage  at  the  ends  ;  later,  the  cartilaginous  increments, 
contributed  by  the  chondrogenetic  layer  of  the  perichondrium,  are  supplemented  by 
interstitial  expansion  following  the  multiplication  of  the  existing  cartilage- cells.  On 
attaining  the  maximum  growth  and  the  completion  of  epiphyseal  ossification,  a  por- 
tion  of  the  cartilage  may  persist  to  fonn  the  articular  surfaces.  After  the  cessation 
of  peripheral  growth  and  the  completion  of  the  investing  layer  of  compact  substance, 
the  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum  becomes  more  condensed  and  less  rich  in 
cellular  elements,  retaining,  however,  an  intimate  connection  with  the  last-formed 
subjacent  bone  by  means  of  the  vascular  processes  of  its  tissue,  which  are  in  con- 
tinuity  with  the  marrow-tissue  within  the  intraosseous  canals.  In  addition  to  being 
the  most  important  structure  for  the  nutrition  of  the  bone,  on  account  of  the  blood- 
vessels  which  it  supports,  the  periosteum  responds  to  demands  for  the  production  of 
new  osseous  tissue,  whether  for  renewed  growth  or  repair,  and  again  becomes  active 
as  a  bone-forming  tissue,  its  elements  assuming  the  r61e  of  osteoblasts  in  imitation 
of  their  predecessors. 


THE   SKELETON: 


IN-CLUDING 


THE  BONES  AND  THE  JOINTS. 


The  skeleton  forms  the  framework  of  the  body.  In  thewidest  sense  it  includes, 
besides  the  bones,  certain  cartilages  and  the  joints  by  u-hich  the  djfferent  parts  are 
held  together.    The  skeleten  of  vertebrates 

is  divided  into  the  axial  and  the  appendic-  '^"''  '33- 

ular !  the  former  constitutes  the  support- 
ing  fraRiework  of  the  trunk  and  head  ;  the 
latter,  that  of  the  extremities. 

The  Axial  Skeleton.— The  general 
plan  of  the  axial  skeleton  of  the  trunk  is 
as  follous  :  a  rod  composed  of  many  bony 
disks  (the  vertebral  bodies)  connected  by 
fibro-canilageseparatestwocanals,adorsal 
and  a  ventral.  In  most  vertebrates  the  rod 
is  in  the  inain  horizontal,  with  the  dorsal 
canal  above  and  the  ventral  below  ;  but  in 
man  the  rod  is  practically  vertical,  with  the 
dorsal  canal  behind  and  the  ventral  in  front. 
The  former  is  called  the  nenral,  because  it 
encloses  the  central  nervous  sy3tem  ;  the 
latter,  the  visceral.  The  vertebral  colvmn 
has  developed  about  the  primary  axis,  the 
notochord.  The  neural  canal  is  enclosed 
by  a  series  of  separate  arches  springing  one 
from  each  vertebra.  The  skeletal  parts  of 
the  anterior,  or  ventral,  canal  are  less  nu- 
merous  ;  they  are  the  ribs,  the  costal  carti- 
lages,  and  the  breast  bone.  Above  is  the 
bony  framework  of  the  head,  or  the  skull. 
This  also  is  divided  into  a  doreal  and  a  ven- 
tral portion  by  a  bony  element  which  is 
apparently  a  continuation  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebra,  and,  indeed,  is  actually  de- 
veloped, in  part,  around  the  front  of  the 
notochord.  The  cephalic  axis,  howe\er,  is 
bent  at  an  angle  with  the  vertebral  bodies, 
so  that  the  neural  arches,  ivhich  here  en- 
close  the  brain,  are  chief!y  no  longer  be- 
hind but  above.  Below  and  in  front  of 
the  brain-case  is  the  face,  which  contains 
the  beginning  of  the  digesiive  tube,  of 
which  the  jaws  and  teeth  are  special  organs. 
In  the  head  we  do  not  find  the  scparaiion 
of  the  parts  enclosing  the  brain  into  a 
series  of  vertcbrae,  but  thcv  are  clearly  a 
continuation  of  the  vertebral  arches,  the 
posterlor,  or  occipiial.  division  strongly  suggesting  a  vertebra.  The  face  is  far  more 
complicated,  the  vertebral  plan  being  lost.     In  short,  the  axial  skeleton  conaists  of  a 
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central,  many-jointed  rod  bent  fonvard  near  the  top,  with  very  perfect  bony  walls 
behind  and  above  it,  enclosing  the  central  nervous  system,  and  very  imperfect  bony 
and  cartilaginous  walls  before  and  below  it,  enclosing  the  digestive  apparatus  and  its 
associates,  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  urinary,  and  reproductive  organs. 

The  Appendicular  Skeleton  has  an  entirely  distinct  origin  ;  it  is  the  frame- 
work  of  the  limbs.  It  consists  of  two  girdies,  a  thoracic  and  a  pelvic^  to  each  of 
which  is  attached  a  series  of  segments,  the  terminal  one  of  which  expands  into  five 
X2iys^—Jingers  and  toes.  According  to  some  anatomists,  the  true  vertebrate  plan  is 
of  seven  terminal  rays,  but,  the  question  being  stili  undecided,  the  more  usual  sys- 
tem  is  followed.  Each  of  these  rays  consists  of  three  or  four  bones.  Proximal  to  this 
comes  a  series  of  short  bones, — wrist  and  ankle  ;  stili  nearer,  a  pair  of  bones,— 3^/r- 
arm  and  leg ;  then  a  single  bone, — arm  and  thigh;  and  lastly  a  bony  arch, — the 
girdle. 

In  man,  the  thoracic  girdle,  made  up  of  collar-bone  and  shoulder-blade,  lies 
external  to  the  chest,  while  the  pelvic  girdle  fuses  on  each  side  into  one  bone,  meets 
its  fellow  in  front,  and  unites  with  the  bodies  of  certain  vertebrse.  Thus,  besides 
bearing  a  limb,  the  pelvic  girdle  forms  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  abdominal  and  tlie 
pelvic  cavities  and  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  axial  skeleton,  but  embryology  and 
comparative  anatomy  show  that  it  does  not. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  BONES. 

The  bones  have  the  physiological  function  of  bearing  weight,  of  afiording  pro- 
tection,  and  especially,  by  the  systems  of  levers  composing  the  limbs,  of  effecting 
movements  through  the  action  of  the  muscles.  They  must,  therefore,  be  capable  of 
resisting  pressure,  accidental  violence,  and  the  strain  caused  by  the  puli  of  the 
muscles.  The  size  of  the  bones  must  be  such  that  besides  serving  the  obvious  needs 
of  support  and  protection  they  may  be  sufficiently  large  to  offer  adequate  surface  for 
the  origin  and  insertion  of  muscles,  and  the  shape  must  be  such  as  to  allow  this 
without  undue  vveight. 

Shapes  of  Bones. — Bones  are  divided,  according  to  their  form,  into  iong, 
flat,  and  irregular ;  such  classification,  however,  is  of  little  value,  since  many  bones 
might  be  variously  placed. 

Long  bones  form  the  best-defined  group.  They  consist  of  a  shaft  and  two 
extremities,  each  of  which  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  a  joint,  or,  as  in  the  čase  of 
the  last  phalanges,  is  terminal. 

Fiat  bones,  vvhere  very  thin,  consist  of  a  single  plate  ;  vvhere  thicker,  they  con- 
sist of  two  plates  separated  by  spongy  substance  called  diploe. 

Irregular  bones  may  be  regarded  as  embracing  ali  others.  The  group  of  the 
so-called  short  bones  has  no  significance. 

Sesamoid  Bones,  with  the  exception  of  the  patella,  are  not  usually  included 
in  the  description  of  the  skeleton.  With  the  above  exception,  thev  are  stnall  rounded 
bones  developed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  capsules  of  joints,  but  sometimes  in  ten- 
dons.  Usually  one  surface  is  cartilage-covered,  and  either  enters  into  the  formation 
of  a  joint  or,  separated  by  a  bursa.  plavs  on  another  bone,  or  on  cartilage  or  liga- 
ment.  Their  function  is  to  obviate  friction,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  change  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  puli  of  a  muscle.  The  number  of  sesamoid  bones  is  vcry  variable  ;  but 
the  usual  idea  that  they  are,  so  to  spcak,  accidental,  depending  on  the  mechanics  of 
a  certain  joint  or  tendon,  must  probablv  be  abandoned.  Thev  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  real  parts  of  the  skeleton,*  ali  of  \vhich  have  their  places  in  certain 
animals,  but  aH  of  \vhich  either  are  not  developed,  or,  if  they  do  appear,  are  again 
lost  in  others.  Thus,  certain  sesamoid  bones  of  the  fingers  are  very  frequent  in  the 
fcetus  and  very  rare  in  the  adult. 

Grov^th  of  Bones. — The  microscopical  details  of  hone-growth  are  given  else- 
where  (page  94).  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  each  bone  has  certain  so-called  centres 
of  ossification  from  which  the  formation  of  the  new  bone  spreads.  In  the  long  bones 
there  is  one  main  centre  in  the  shaft,  or  diaphvsis,  which  appears  in  the  first  half  ol 
tcetal  life.     Other  centres  appear,  usually  some  time  after  birth,  in  the  ends  of  the 
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bones.  There  niay  be  one  or  several  in  each  end,  The  part  lormed  around  each 
of  these  secondary  centres  is  called  an  epiphysis.  Growth  takes  plače  chiefly  in  the 
cartilage  between  the  epiphyses  and  the  shaft.  When,  therefore,  a  joint  is  resected 
in  childhood  the  surgeon  tries  to  leave  a  part  of  the  epiphysis  in  plače.  A  curious 
relation  exists  between  the  course  of  the  chief  niedullary  artery  of  the  shaft  of  a  long 
bone  and  the  behavior  of  the  epiphyses.  The  epiphysis  towards  which  the  vessel  is  di- 
rected  is  the  last  to  appear  and  the  first  to  unite.  (The  fibula  furnishes  an  exception. ) 
As  a  rule,  also,  the  largest  epiphyses  appear  first  and  unite  last.  In  long  bones  with 
an  epiphysis  at  one  end  only,  the  nutrient  canal  leads  towards  the  opposite  extremity. 

Mechanics  of  Bone. — A  long  bone  has  a  hollow  shaft  containing  marrotu, 
the  wall  being  of  compact  bone.  The  hollowness  of  the  shaft  takes  from  the  weight, 
and,  moreover,  conforms  to  the  well-known  law  that  a  given  quantity  of  matter  is 
much  stronger,  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  when  disposed  as  a  hollow  cylinder 
than  as  a  solid  one  of  equal  length.  The  proportion  of  the  central  or  medullary 
cavity  is  not  the  same  in  ali  bones.  Perhaps,  as  an  average,  its  diameter  may  be 
said  to  equal  one-third  of  that  of  the  bone.  In  the  shaft  this  cavity  is  crossed  by  a 
few  bony  trabeculae,  almost  aH  of  which  are  destroyed  in  maceration.  Towards  the 
ends,  as  the  outer  wall  becomes  thinner,  large  numbers  of  thin  plates  spring  from  its 
inner  surface  and  incline  towards  one  another  in  graceful  curves,  until  at  last  the 
expanded  end  of  the  bone  consists  of  spongy  or  cancellated  tissue  enclosed  within  a 
delicate  wall  of  compact  substance.  The  arrangement  of  these  plates  is  distinctly  pur- 
poseful,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  correspond  with  the 
stress-lines  an  engineer  would  construct  for  the  special  purpose  served  by  the  end  of 
the  bone.  None  the  less,  it  would  be  unwarranted  to  maintain  that  mathematical 
correctness  is  always  to  be  found,  or  that  there  are  not  other  modifying  influences. 
The  internal  structure  of  ali  bones,  excepting,  perhaps,  those  of  the  skull,  is  of  this 
nature,  so  that  the  following  remarks  apply  to  spongy  bone  in  general. 

The  delicate  cancellated  structure  is  for  the  most  part  in  thin  plates.  The  sim- 
plest  arrangement  occurs  in  a  short  bone  exposed  to  pressure  only  at  two  opposite 
surfaces  ;  in  such  cases  the  plates  run  betvveen  these  surfaces  with  few  and  insignifi- 
cant  cross-pieces.  Where  severe  pressure  may  come  in  almost  any  direction,  as  in 
the  čase  of  the  globular  heads  of  the  humerus  and  femur,  the  round-meshed  pattern 
predominates,  producing  a  verv  dense  spongy  structure  which  may  be  represented 
diagrammatically  by  dravving  lines  crossing  at  right  angles  and  by  enlarging  every 
point  of  intersection.  In  the  midst  of  this  round-meshed  type  there  is  very  fre- 
quently  a  central  core  with  stronger  plates  and  larger  spaces.  The  vauited  system 
is  found  at  the  projecting  ends  of  bones,  and  between  the  round-meshed  cancellated 
substance  and  the  shaft.  Several  special  arrangements  will  be  described  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  bones  in  which  they  occur.  An  epiphvsis,  until  it  has  fused,  shows  the 
mechanical  structure  of  a  separate  bone.  A  proccss  for  the  attachment  of  muscles 
or  lig^ments  generally  contains  a  very  light  internal  structure,  the  surface  of  the  shaft 
of  the  bone  being  rarely  continued  under  it.  The  continuation  of  the  fibres  of 
attached  tendons  is  not  represented  by  internal  plates  of  bone,  although  the  oppo- 
site opinion  has  supporters. 

Certain  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  the  face  are  in  parts  hollowed  out  into 
mere  shells  bounding  a  cavity  lined  with  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  of 
the  noše  or  the  pharynx, 

The  elasticity  of  bones  is  enhanced  by  curves.  The  long  bones  very  usually 
present  a  double  curve.  It  has  been  maintained  that  these  curves  form  a  spiral 
structure.  There  are  striking  instances  of  it,  but  the  universality  of  the  lavv  is  not 
proved  ;  although  shocks  are  thus  lessened,  the  passage  of  one  curve  to  another  is 
a  \veak  point  in  the  bone. 

The  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  enlarged  for  articulation  with  their  neighbors. 
The  greater  part  of  this  enlargement  forms  the  joint,  the  various  shapes  of  which 
will  be  discussed  later.  Besides  this,  there  are  usually  at  the  ends  prominenccs  for 
muscles.  The  shaft  generally  bears  ridges,  which  in  some  cases  are  made  of  dense 
bone  and  materially  add  to  the  strcngth  of  the  bone.  A  ridge  or  prominence 
usuallv  implies  the  insertion  of  a  fibrous  aponcurosis  or  a  tendon.  Muscular  fibres, 
however,  may  spring  from  the  pcriostfum  over  a  flat  surface. 
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Parts  of  Bones. — The  following  are  some  of  the  names  appli 
of  bone : 

A  process  is  a  general  term  for  a  projection. 

A  spine  or  spinous  process  is  a  sharp  projection. 

A  tuberosity  is  a  large  rounded  one,  a  iubercle  is  a  small  one,  eith 
pointed. 

A  crest  is  a  prominent  ridge. 

A  head  is  an  enlargement  at  the  end  of  a  bone,  in  part  articular. 

A  neck  is  a  constriction  below  a  head. 

A  candyle  is  a  rounded  articular  eminence,  generally  a  modification 

Kfossa  is  a  pit. 

A  glenoid  cavity  is  a  shallow  articular  depression. 

A  cotyloid  cavity  is  a  deep  one. 

A  suicus  is  a  furrow. 

Kforamen  is  a  hole,  in  the  sense  of  a  perforation. 

A  sinus  is  the  cavity  of  a  hollow  bone,  equivalent  to  antrutn.      Ii 
to  designate  certain  grooves  for  veins  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

In  addition  to  the  cartilage-covered  articular  surfaces  proper,  th< 
show  in  some  places  a  plate  of  cartilage  quite  like  one  for  a  joint ;  such  \ 
lessen  the  friction  of  a  tendon  playing  over  the  bone.     In  other  places  a 
iar  smoothness  is  conferred  by  the  presence  of  a  bursa,  although  cartila^ 

Sex  of  Bones. — Female  bones  are  characterized  in  general  by: 
slenderness;  (^)  a  smaller  development  of  processes  and  ridges  for  mu 
ment*;  {c)  and,  most  important  of  aH,  the  small  size  of  the  articular  suri 
guides  usually  suffice  to  determine  the  sex  of  the  chief  bones;  some,  es] 
of  the  pelvis,  possess  characteristic  sexual  differences  of  form. 

Age  of  Bones. — At  birth  the  long  bones  have  cartilaginous  ei 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  centres  of  ossification  have  not  yet  appc 
bones  at  this  period  stili  consist  of  several  pieces  which  ultimately  fuse. 
and  proportions  are  in  some  cases  different  from  those  of  the  adult. 
ences  cannot  in  most  cases  be  determined.  '  During  the  first  years  n 
ossification  appear,  distinct  pieces  unite,  and  the  proportions  change  f 
of  the  infant  to  that  of  the  child.  Towards  puberty  important  furthe 
proportion  occur,  and  sexual  differences  develop. 

A/ter  puberty  the  bones  present  three  stages, — adolescence ^  maturity, 
In  the  first  the  union  of  the  epiphyscs  is  going  on  ;  after  this  has  tak 
line  of  separation  is  visible  for  a  time,  but  gradually  disappears.  Our  I 
the  time  at  which  these  changes  occur  enables  us  to  determine  the  age 
eton.  The  long  period  of  maturity  presents  little  that  allows  of  a  pre< 
of  age.  The  separate  bones  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium  gradually  fu 
The  senile  skeleton  in  its  extreme  stage  is  very  striking.  There  is  a  gen 
of  the  bones  both  within  and  without,  those  of  the  face  becoming  in  pai 
thinness  ;  not  only  the  cavities  within  the  cranial  bones  become  larger, 
spaces  within  the  cancellous  tissue  inside  the  bones,  due  to  the  partial  a 
the  spongy  substance.  The  only  bones,  however,  which  show  a  distin 
form  are  the  jaws,  and  this  is  a  secondary  result  of  the  loss  of  the  teeth 
cases,  however,  senile  absorption  and  atrophy  do  not  occur,  except,  pei 
head  ;  it  may  be,  therefore,  absolutelv  impossible  to  distinguish  a  long 
old  subject  from  one  of  an  individual  in  early  maturitv.  The  periods  a 
age  of  bones  is  most  often  a  matter  of  medico-legal  inquiry  are  at  the  t 
and  in  childhood  and  youth.  The  dates  of  the  first  appearance  of  os 
the  various  bones  are  the  criteria  for  the  first.  These  are  to  be  used,  ho 
great  caution,  since  variation  is  considerable.  The  Information  to  be  d 
consideration  of  the  general  development  of  the  body  is  perhaps  of  e 
The  same  holds  good  for  childhood  and  adolescence.  The  particular  poi 
the  writer  holds  strong  views,  based  on  his  own  observations,  diflfering 
generally  accepted,  is  as  to  the  time  of  union  of  the  epiphyses  at  the  \ 
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lescence.  He  is  convinced,  as  his  statements  will  show,  that  this  union  occurs  earlier 
than  is  generally  taught. 

Relation  of  the  Bones  to  the  Figure. — While  it  may  be  said  that  power- 
ful  muscles  leave  their  imprint  on  the  bones  in  strong,  rough  ridges,  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  give  a  trustworthy  description  of  the  figure  from  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
bones,  since  these  are  determined  chiefly  by  prenatal  infiuences.  Very  delicate, 
even  puny,  bodies  may  have  large  and  strong  bones,  and  great  muscular  develop- 
ment  may  coexist  with  a  light  framework. 

Variations. — Besides  the  great  range  of  individual  variation,  without  departure 
from  the  usual  type,  bones  occasionally  show  greater  peculiarities.  These  may  occur 
through  either  excess  or  defect  of  ossification.  Structures  which  are  normally  car- 
dlaginous  or  fibrous  may  become  replaced  by  bone,  and  abnormal  foramina  may 
occur  in  consequence,  or  to  accommodate  the  aberrant  course  of  blood-vessels  or 
nerves.  The  most  interesting  of  these  variations  are  such  as  present  an  arrangement 
which  is  normal  in  some  of  the  lower  animals.  Many  variations  may  be  plausibly 
accounted  for  as  reversions,  but  others  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way  according 
to  any  conceivable  scheme  of  descent.  By  speaking  of  these  variations  as  animal 
analogies  we  avoid  theories  and  keep  to  scientific  truth. 

Number  of  Bones. — The  usual  enumeration  of  the  bones  composing  the 
human  skeleton  is  misleading,  for  while  it  is  customary  in  some  parts,  as  the  head, 
to  count  each  bone,  in  others,  like  the  sacrum  and  the  hyoid,  only  the  ultimate 
condition,  after  union  of  the  component  segments,  is  considered.  In  other  cases, 
like  the  sternum,  there  may  be  grave  doubt  which  course  is  the  proper  one  to 
follow  ;  and  finally,  as  in  the  coccyx,  the  number  is  variable.  Bearing  these  impor- 
tant  facts  in  mind,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  human  skeleton  in  middle  life  usually 
comprises,  as  conventionally  reckoned,  two  hundred  separate  bones,  excluding  the 
sesamoids  within  the  tendons  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  great  toe 
and  the  ear-ossicles,  but  including  the  patella  and  the  hyoid  bone.  Of  this  number, 
seventy-four  bones  belong  to  the  axial  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  to  the  appen- 
dicular  skeleton. 

The  skeleton  is  advantageously  described  in  the  following  order  :  the  spine,  the 
thorax,  the  head,  the  shoulder-girdle.  and  the  arm,  the  pelvic  girdle  and  the  leg. 
The  account  of  the  bones  of  each  region  is  succeeded  by  that  of  the  joints  and  the 
ligamcnts  holding  them  together,  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  region  as  a 
whole  and  of  its  relation  to  the  surface.  The  applications  of  anatomical  details  of 
the  skeleton  to  the  requirements  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  pointed  out  in  appro- 
priate  places. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATION   OF  THE  JOINTS. 

A  joiNT  or  articulation  implies  the  union  of  two  or  more  bones.  Joints  may  be 
divided,  according  to  their  mobility,  into  three  great  classes :  the  fixed  joint  {Sjn- 
arthrosis),  the  half-joint  {Afnphiarthrosis),  and  the  true  joint  {Diarthrosis) . 

Fixed  Joints. — These  allow  no  motion  in  the  mature  condition,  and  are  rep- 
resented  by  two  subdivisions,  the  Suture  and  the  Synchondrosis, 

The  suture  is  the  direct  union  of  two  bones  which  at  first  may  be  separated.by 
membrane  or  by  fibrous  tissue,  but  which  eventually  become  firmly  united.  Several 
varieties  of  this  form  of  union  are  recognized  ;  thus  a  serrated  suture  is  one  in  which 
the  edges  are  interlocked,  as  the  teeth  of  two  saws  ;  conspicuous  examples  are  seen 
in  the  interparietal  and  the  parieto-occipital  junctures.  Frequently  one  bone  tends 
to  overlap  at  one  end  of  the  suture  and  to  be  overlappcd  at  the  other.  A  sguamous 
suture  is  one  in  which  a  scale-like  bone  very  much  ovcrlaps  another,  as  in  the  relation 
between  the  temporal  and  the  parietal  bone.  An  harmonic  suture  is  one  in  which 
two  approximatdy  plane  surfaces  are  apposed,  as  in  the  čase  of  the  vertical  plate  of 
the  palate  and  the  maxillary  bone.  The  term  grooved  suture  is  sometimes  employed 
to  designate  a  form  of  union  in  which  one  bone  is  received  within  the  grooved  sur- 
face of  another,  as  the  rostrum  of  the  sphcnoid  and  the  vomer.  IVormian  bones  are 
small,  irregular  ossifications  which  appcar  as  bony  islands  in  the  course  of  a  suture. 
Familiar  examples  of  these  are  seen  in  the  line  of  the  parieto-occipital  suture. 
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Synchondrosi8  is  the  union  ol  two  bones  by  an  intervening  strip  ol  cartili^e, 
which  usually  ultimatel/  becomes  replaced  by  bone.  Such  is  the  union  betweeii 
the  pieces  of  the  bod/  oE  the  sternum  and  betvveen  certain  bones  oE  the  base  of  the 
skuU.  The  term  is  aiso  appHed  to  the  union  of  llie  shaEt  and  the  epiphyses  of  long 
bones. 

Half-Joints,  including  Sympkysis  and  Syndesmosis.  From  the  stand-point  of 
development,  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  3ymphyses  and  the  trne 
joints.  In  both  cases  a  small  cavity  appears  within  the  intervening  mesoblaslic  ti:>$ue 
connecting  the  ends  of  the  embryonai  bones.  This  small  cavity,  in  the  čase  of  the 
true  joints,  rapid]y  increases,  and  later  is  lined  by  the  flattened  mesoblastic  cells 
invesiing  the  subsequently  differenliated  synovial  membrane.  W!ien,  on  ihe  con- 
trary,  the  bones  are  to  becomc  united  by  dense  fibrous  and  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue, 
as  in  the  čase  of  a  symphysis,  the  interarticular  space  is  always  a  mere  cteft  sur- 
rounded  by  the  interlacing  and  robust  bundles  of  the  dense  tissue  fonning  the  union 
in  the  mature  joint. 

A  symphy8is  implies  great  strength  and  very  limited  and  indetinite  motion, 
there  fjeing  no  arrangement  of  surfaces  to  determine  its  nature,  The  chief  function 
of  this  form  of  union  seems  rather  to  be  to  break  shocks.  The  central  cavity  is  not 
always  found.  The  symphysis  pubis  (Fig.  361)  is  a  typical  half-joint.  Those  con- 
necting the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  usuallv  so  classed,  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
they  quite  agree  either  in  structure  or  development  with  the  descnption.     A  transi- 

Fig.  IJ4. 


tional  form  leading  from  the  symphysis  to  the  true  joint  is  one  in  which  the  limited 
synovial  cavity.  instead  oE  being  in  the  centre  of  a  mass  oE  fibro-cartilage,  lies  between 
two  cartilaginous  surfaces,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  true  joint,  but  so  interlocked  and 
surrounded  by  short,  tcnse  fibres  as  to  preclude  more  than  very  slight  motion.  This 
arrangemenl  is  oEten  seen  in  the  articulation  between  the  sacrum  and  iliuni,  some- 
timts  improperly  caJled  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrnsis. 

Syndesmoais  is  to  be  incUided  among  the  half-joints.  It  is  the  binding 
together  of  bones  by  fibres.  either  in  bundles  or  as  a  membrane,  without  any  inter- 
vening cartilage  ;  an  e-xaniple  of  this  arrangement  is  seen  in  the  union  effected  by 
the  interosseous  ligameni  in  the  lnwer  tibio-fibular  articulation. 

True  Joints. — These  articulations  dcvelop  in  a  similar  manner  tO  ihe  half- 
joints,  except  that  the  opposed  ends  of  the  developing  bones  are  of  hy3line  carti- 
lage, fibro-cartilage  being  present  oniy  at  ihe  sides,  e.vcept  in  the  čase  ol  a  compound 
joint,  where  it  forms  the  intervening  plate.  The  tissiMcat  the  sides  of  the  articular 
cleft  differentiates  mto  two  layers, — the  inner.  which  is  Se  J)>""-"''(/»«cff/žrffa^.  consist- 
ing  of  a  layer  of  cells  continuous  viith  the  superficia(i,.p|.'''''-'.nerh,-  cartilage -cells  and 
secreting  a  viscid  fluid,  the  synovia.  \vhich  lubricato^  ,-  ."'  /;,rticud  the  outer  iiart 
which  I>ecomesa  fibrous  bagcalled  the  fa/»j«Air  Ay«^  '"pt  .  '  ^jin^.  ;„  j^^  simplest 
form.  rouHJsts  of  only  enoujrh  fibrous  t.ssue  to  snpp^viif  5/ /'<■  A- ' '^  at  limbr^ne.     The 
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independent  oi  the  influence  of  motility  or  of  muscular  action,  the  articular  ends  of 
the  bones  assume  detinite  shapes  such  as  will  allow  the  motion  peculiar  to  that  joint, 
and  (barring  ihe  frequent  want  of  perfect  coaptation)  no  other.  The  common  char- 
acleristics  of  true  joints  are  articular  sur/aces  covered  by  hyaline  cartilage,  so 
shaped  as  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  movement,  enclosed  by  a  capsule  lined  with 
a  synovial  membrane.  The  articular  surfaces  are  not  necessarily  formed  wholly  of 
bone,  since  very  often  increased  concavity  is  securcd  by  the  addition  of  a  lip  of  fibro- 
cartilage  to  the  margin  of  the  bone  ;  in  other  cases  ligaments  coated  with  carti- 
lage complete  a  socket  ;  or  again,  disks  of  fibro-cartilage  loosely  attached  to  the 
periphery  may  project  into  a  joint  and  partially  subdivide  it,  folIowing  one  bone  in 
certain  movements  and  the  other  in  others. 

Compound  joints  result  irom  the  persistence  and  differentiation  of  a  portion  of 
the  tissue  uniting  the  ends  of  the  embryonat  tx)nes  into  a  partition  which,  in  the 
complete  compound  joint,  separates  the  two  synovial  cavities  developed,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  septum.  The  tissue  between  the  bones  becomes  a  fibro-cartilagi- 
nous  disk,'  which  partially  or  conipletely  subdivides  the  cavity.  In  such  a  joint, 
when  typical,  there  are  two  ends  of  bone  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  separated 

Fig.  135. 
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by  a  fibro-cartilaginous  disk  or  meniscus,  and  two  distinct  synovial  membranes.  The 
movements  are,  however,  stili  determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  shape  of 
ttie  iKtnes,  so  that  thcse  articulations  may  be  classed  as  true  joints.  The  fibro- 
cartilaginous  meniscus  may  be  replaced  by  a  row  of  fx>nes  as  in  the  wrist. 

Structure  of  True  Joints. — The  opposed  ends  of  the  bont^s,  and  sometimes 
other  tissues,  are  coated  with  hyatine  articular  cartilage,  which  gives  a  greater 
smoothness  to  the  artiruliiting  surfaces  than  is  found  on  the  macerated  bones. 
Though  follnwing  in  the  main  ihe  bonv  contours,  the  cartilage  does  not  do  so  accu- 
ratelv  :  details  are  found  on  the  cartilage  that  are  obscure  on  the  bones.  It  dimin- 
ishes  the  force  of  shorks.  Although,  as  a1ready  statcd,  the  shape  of  the  articular  ends 
deiermincs  the  nature  of  the  motion,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that,  iis  in  the  čase 
of  sad dle- joints,  the  opposeil  surfaces  are  not  so  accuratelv  in  apposition  that  irreg- 
iilar  movements  cannot  and  do  not  occur.  Failure  to  appreciate  this  fact  has  given 
rise  to  much  ditTiculty  in  accounting  for  motions  that  undoul>tedly  take  plače,  but 
which.  according  to  the  mathematical  conccption  of  the.  joint,  are  impossible. 
Further,  the  range  of  individual  varialion  is  great  ;  just  as  a  man  niay  have  a  long 
or  a  short  head.  so  anv  of  the  articular  ends  of  his  bones  may  depart  considerably 
(rom  the  average  pro(>ortions.      It  is  even  possible  in  some  of  the  siiialler  joints  that 
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the  articular  surface  of  a  certain  bone  may  be  plane,  convex,  or  concave  in  different 
persons. 

The  capsule. — Every  joinl.  with  possibly  some  exceptions  in  the  carpus  and 
the  tarsus,  is  enclosed  by  a  capsule,^  or  capsular  ligament,  which  arises  from  the  peri- 
osteum  near  the  borders  of  the  articular  cartilage  and  surrounds  the  joint.  This 
envelope  consists  of  a  membrane,  often  containing  fat  vvithin  its  mcshes.  composed 
of  two  layers,  the  inner  delicate  synovial  membrane  and  ihe  external  fibrims  layer. 
The  latter,  while  in  some  places  very  thin,  is  usually  strengthened  by  the  incorpora- 
tion  of  tibrous  bands  which,  from  their  position,  are  known  as  laUral,  anierior,  or 
poiterior  Hgamenls.  These  bands  are  of  strong,  non-elastic  fibrous  tissue  w-hich 
under  ord!nary  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  stretching.  The  strength  and 
security  of  the  joint  are  often  materiali/  increased  through  thickenings  of  fasci^  and 
expansion  of  tendons  which  blend  with  the  underiying  capsule.  The  capsule  must 
be  large  enough  to  allow  the  characteristic  movements  of  the  joint ;  consequently, 
when  the  bone  is  moved  in  any  particular  direction  that  side  of  the  capsule  is  rclaxed 
and  thrown  into  folds.  These  folds  are  draw.n  out  of  the  way  either  by  small  special 
muscles  situated  beneath  those  causing  the  chief  movement  or  by  fibres  from  the 
deeper  surfaces  of  these  latter  muscles.  In 
Fig.  136.  the  joints  of  the  arches  of  the  ve^teb^a^,  therc 

being  no  muscles  inside  the  spinal  canal,  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  exists  for  the  inner  side  o! 
the  capsule,  elastic  tissue  there  taking  the 
plače  of  muscle.  The  relation  of  the  insertion 
of  the  capsule  to  the  line  of  the  epiphysis  is 
important.  Although  thls  point  is  fully  con- 
5ynavlal  sidered   in  the   description  of    the  indtvidual 

Artkoii  joints,  it  may  be  hcre  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  in 

Ji  the  long  bones.  the  capsule  arises  very  near 

the  line  of  the  epiphysis. 
Refledk  The  3ynovial  membrane  vhich  lines 

'^  the  interior  of  the  capsule  and  other  portiona 

^t*^  of  the  joint,  e.tcept  the  surfaces  of  the  articular 

carlilagcs,   consists  of  a  delicate  connecdve- 
tissue  sheet,  containing  many  branched  and 
flattened  con  nective- tissue  celiš.     The  latter, 
where  numerous,  as  is  the  čase  except  at  points 
subjected    to   considerable    pressure,    are   ar- 
ranged  on  the  free  surface  of  the  synovial  mem- 
DiagraniEhoningihepansDC  a  iypicai  joint.       brane  as  a  more  or  less  continuous  layer,  often 
spoken  of  as  the  endothelium  of  the  synovtal 
sac.     Since  in  many  places  the  layer  of  connective-tissue  elements  is  imperfect  and 
the  component  cells  retain  their  stellate  form,  the  cellular  investment  of  the  joint- 
cavity  is  at  best  endothelioid,  suggesting,  rather  than  constituting,  an  endoihelium. 
The  synovial  membrane  is  in  certain  places  pushed  inward  by  accumulations  of  fat 
of  de^nite  shape  between  it  and  the  capsule.      It  is  aiso  prnlonged,  as  the  synovial 
/"ri/tf^es.'  into  any  space  that  might  otherwise  be  left  vacant  in  the  various  movements. 
They  are  alternately  drawn  in  or  thrust  out,  according  to  circumstances.     Some- 
times  pieces  of  them,  or  of  tibro-cartilage,  become  detached  in  the  joint,  giving  rise 
to  much  irouble. 

The  cavity  which  is  found  when  a  joint  is  opened  on  the  cadaver,  «ith  the 
tissues  dead  and  relaxcd,  easily  suggests  a  false  tmpression.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  synovial  fluid  nonnally  is  present  in  quantity  litlle  more  than  sufficieni  to 
lubricate  the  joint,  and  that  in  life  ali  the  parts  are  stront,'ly  pressed  together  so  that 
no  Ime  cavity  exists.     This  is  well  shown  by  Irozen  sections. 

Certain  so-called  inlra-artiailar  ligaments.  as  the  ligamentum  Icres  of  the  hip, 
or  the  cnicial  Irgaments  of  the  knee-joint,  are  found  in  the  adult,  roughlv  speakiI^[. 
inside  the  joint.  The  sketch  of  developmenl  given  abovc  shows  that  lhey  rannot 
be  truly  within  the  articular  cavity.  In  fact,  either  they  wandcr  in  (rom  the  capsule, 
carTying  ivith  them  a  reflection  of  synovial  membrane,  or  they  are  ihe  remnants  of 


the  capsules  separating  two  distinct  joints  which  have  broken  down  so  as  lo  make  a 
common  articular  cavity.  Such  ligaments  retain  their  synovial  covering  and  really 
lic  without  the  ioint-cavity. 

Vesscls  and  Nerves. — Important  arterial  anastomoses  surround  aH  the  larger 
ioints  ;  from  the  larger  vessels  smal!  branches  pass  inward  to  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
to  the  periphery  of  the  articular  cartilages,  and  to  the  capsule.  The  margins  of  the 
cartilages  are  surrounded  by  vascular  loops  ;  the  articulating  suriaces  are,  however, 
free  from  blood- vessels.  The  synovial  membrane  is  usually  well  supphed  »itli 
minute  branches,  a  rich  net-work  being  described  at  the  bases  of  the  synoviaI  fringes. 
The  veins  form  strong  plexuses. 

Lytnpka,tics  are  found  well  developed  directly  beneath  the  inner  surface  of  the 
synovial  membrane  ;  while  it  is  certain  thai  thev  absorb  from  the  joint,  direct  open- 
ings  into  the  articular  cavity  have  not  been  demonstrated. 

Nervesy  presumably  sensory  and  vasomotor,  end  in  the  tissues  around  the  syno- 
vial  membrane.  In  addition  to  the  Pacinian  bodies,  which  are  sometimes  very 
numerous,  Krause  has  described  special  articular  end-bulbs  outside  the  synovial 
membrane  surrounding  the  finger-joints  in  man. 


Sectlon  Ibniugh  margln  of  )olnl,  slKiwing  articular  canilugc  and  capsule.    X  135. 

BursEE'  are  sacs  filled  with  fluid  found  in  various  places  where  friction  occurs 
between  difierent  layer3  or  structures.  They  are  sometimes  dividcd  into  synovial 
and  mucous  bursie.  These  vaneties  .are  distinct  in  typical  instances,  but,  since  the 
one  passes  insensibly  into  the  other,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  subdivision  is  war- 
ranted.  Some  bursis,  especially  those  around  the  tendons  of  the  (ingers,  have  a 
true  synovial  lining  reflccted  over  the  tendons,  and  are  surrounded  by  strong  fibrous 
sheaths  known  as  the  IheciE  syttoviales*  Other  burste  are  placed  as  capsules  around 
a  cartilage-coaied  facet  over  which  a  tendon  plays.  Both  the  vaginal  and  capsular 
varieties  may  be  classed  as  synovial  bursie.  Represen  tati  ves  of  the  mucous  bursje 
are  those  within  the  siibcutaneous  tissue  where  the  skin  is  e.xposed  to  friction,  as  at 
the  elbow  and  the  knce.  These  burstC  seem  little  more  than  exaggerations  of  the 
spaccs  between  layers  of  areolar  tissue.  The  same  mav  be  said  ol  some  of  those 
among  the  muscles,  The  mucous  bursa  are  provlded  wilh  more  or  less  of  a  coUu- 
lar  lining.  but  the  latier  is  less  perfcct  than  in  the  synovial  class.  A  bursa  may  be 
simple  or  composed  of  several  cavitics  communicating  more  or  less  frecly.  They 
often  communicate  with  joints.  Their  numl>cr  is  uncertain.  Many,  perhaps  most, 
are  present  al  birth,  but  new  ones  may  appear  in  situations  exposed  in  certain 
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individuals  to  uncommon  pi'essure  or  friction,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
ones  usually  present  may  be  enormously  enlarged. 

Modes  of  Fixation  in  Joints. — Ligaments,  muscles,  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  cohesion  are  the  agents  for  fixation. 

Ligaments. — A  capsular  ligament,  pure  and  simple,  has  little  retaining^ 
strength.  The  accessory  ligaments,  on  the  contrary,  have  great  influence.  Their 
arrangement  differs  with  the  nature  of  the  joint  Thus,  a  ball-and-socket  joini  has 
thickenings  at  such  parts  of  the  capsule  as  the  particular  needs  of  that  joint  require. 
A  hinge-joint  implies  strong  lateral  Hgaments  ;  a  rotary  joint,  some  kind  of  a  retain- 
ing-band  that  shall  not  arrest  motion.  Sometimes  certain  ligaments  are  tense,  or 
nearly  so,  in  every  position  of  the  joint,  as  the  lateral  ligaments  of  a  hinge-joint. 
Often  a  ligament  is  tense  only  when  a  joint  is  in  a  particular  position,  as  the  ilio- 
femoral  ligament  of  the  hip  when  the  thigh  is  extended.  A  strong  ligament  like 
the  one  j  ust  mentioned  is,  when  tense,  the  greatest  protection  against  displace- 
ment. 

Muscles. — The  action  of  the  muscles  is  of  great  importance  in  maintaining 
the  joints  in  position,  in  certain  instances  being  the  most  efficient  agency.  The  con- 
stant  puli  of  the  muscles  keeps  the  more  movable  bone  closely  applied  to  the  more 
fixed  in  ali  positions.  Muscles  which  are  nowhere  in  contact  with  the  joint  may 
exercise  this  function.  The  tendons  of  muscles  sometimes  act  as  ligaments,  which 
differ  from  the  ordinary  ligamentous  bands  in  that  they  may  be  made  tense  or 
relaxed  by  muscular  action.  Sometimes  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
capsule,  at  other  times  distinct  from  it.  Some  muscles,  whose  tendons  cross  severa! 
joints,  exercise,  by  their  tonicity,  an  influence  on  them  ali.  Thus,  the  peroneus 
longus  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  foot.  Certain 
muscles  passing  over  more  than  one  joint  exert  a  ligamentous  action  on  one  joint 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  other.  This,  hovvever,  is  more  properly  dis- 
cussed  in  connection  with  the  action  of  muscles. 

Atmospheric  Pressure.— Much  has  been  written  about  the  action  of  this 
agency  in  holding  joints  in  plače.  The  atmosphere  exerts  a  certain  pressure  on  ali 
bodies,  animate  or  inanimate,  and  thus  tends  to  compress  them.  The  joints,  as 
parts  of  the  body,  are  subject  to  this  general  influence.  It  is  by  no  means  very  effi- 
cacious.  The  shoulder-joint  has  a  capsule  long  enough  to  allow  very  free  motion, 
and  consequently  too  long  to  hold  the  humerus  in  plače.  This  is  done  chiefly  by 
the  muscles.  When  these  are  paralyzed  the  arm  falls  out  of  plače,  atmospheric 
pressure  being  inadequate  to  resist  the  weight.  The  most  important  action  of 
atmospheric  pressure  is  to  keep  the  soft  parts  closely  applied  to  the  bones. 

Cohesion  is  the  action  of  the  viscid  synovial  fluid  which  tends  to  hold  the 
surfaces  together.  It  is  very  feeble,  but  probably  has  an  appreciable  influence  in 
the  smaller  joints. 

Limitation  of  Motion. — The  shape  of  the  joint  determines  the  nature  of  the 
movement ;  its  range  depends  in  part  on  other  factors,  such  as  the  tension  of  liga- 
ments or  of  the  tendons  of  muscles  and  the  resistance  of  the  soft  parts. 

Motion  in  Truc  Joints. — It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  an  upright  rod  on  the 

highest  point  of  rather  less  than  half  a  sphere  mav 
Fig.  138.  slide  to  the  periphery  along  an  indefinite  number  of 

ROTATioN^  ^iVo^  lines.     This  is  angular  motion.     The  rod  on  reach- 

■       ^ ""^^  ^"^  ^^  pcriphery,  or  at  any  point  on  the  way,  may 

•.V^        travel  round  in  a  circle  describingf  the  surface  of  a 

'^CTjo/v         %     cone.     This  is  ciraimduction.     Finallv,  without  any 

""n/?    ">    .       change  of  position,  the  rod  mav  revolve  on  its  own 

O;;;-^«,..^^  \^^-'^i^      axis.     This  is  rotation. 

^^^*^^^^:X^^-W^^^  Changes  of  Position  of  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Diagram  iiiustratin^  djfferent  kinds  of      " Assuminjr  that  the  palms  are  looking  foHvard,  an- 

motion.  gular  motion  of  a  nmb,  or  of  a  part  of  one,  toward5 

the  median  plane  of  the  bodv  is  called  adduciion  :  the 
opposite  movement,  abductum.  A  motion  brinj^ing  the  distal  end  of  a  limb  bone 
nearer  to  the  head  is  called  fle.vion  ;  the  opposite  movement,  exiension.  The  move- 
ments  of  the  ankle  and  the  foot,  hovvever,  present  a  difficulty,  although  the  above 
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nomenclature  is  generally  accepted,  since  the  digital  extensor  muscles  flex  and  the 
flexors  extend.  It  is  best  with  reference  to  the  ankle-joint  to  speak  of  plantar 
fl€xion  and  dorsal  flexion,  PronaHon  in  the  arm  is  turning  the  front  of  a  limb 
downward  ;  supinaiion^  the  converse.  Thus,  when  the  palm  rests  upon  a  table  the 
arm  is  pronated  ;  when  the  back  of  the  hand  rests  upon  the  same  support  the  arm 
is  supinated.  Reference  to  the  skeleton  during  these  movements  will  show  that  pro- 
nation  is  associated  with  crossing  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  while  during  supirta- 
tion  they  are  parallel.  These  terms  should  not  be  applied  to  motions  of  the  leg. 
Roiation  is  inward  or  outward,  according  as  it  is  towards  or  away  from  the  median 
line  of  the  body. 

Varieties  of  True  Joints. — The  following  are  the  chief  kinds  of  true  joints, 
the  nature  of  the  motion  being  determined  by  the  articular  surfaces  : 

Arthrodia,'  a  gliding  joint  permitting  merely  a  sliding  between  two  nearly 
plane  surfaces,  as  between  the  articular  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

Enarthrosis,'  a  ball-and-socket  joint  permitting  angular  motion  in  any  direc- 
tion,  circumducHon  and  rotaiian.  The  shoulder-  and  hip-joints  are  conspicuous 
examples. 

Condylarthrosis,'  an  egg-shaped  joint  permitting  angular  motions  more  freely 
on  the  long  axis  than  on  the  short  one,  ciraimduction  but  (theoretically,  at  least) 
no  rotaiion^  as  in  the  radio-carpal  articulations.  The  imaginary  axes  for  the  angular 
motions  lie  in  the  convex  bone. 

The  Saddle-Joint/  is  a  modification  of  the  above,  the  end  of  one  bone  being 
convex  in  one  plane  and  concave  in  another,  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  while  the 
other  bone  is  the  converse ;  thus  in  one  plane  one  bone  is  the  receiver  and  in  the 
other  the  received.  The  articulation  of  the  trapezium  with  the  first  metacarpel  bone 
is  an  example.  The  motions  in  such  joints  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of 
the  preceding  form.  The  two  imaginary  axes  are,  however,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
joint,  each  being  at  right  angles  to  the  convex  plane  of  its  own  bone.  It  is  clear 
that  if  the  reciprocal  curves  of  the  two  bones  of  a  saddle-joint  coincide,  and  that  if 
they  fit  closely,  rotation  is  out  of  the  question  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  that  is  not  the 
čase,  for  there  is  no  very  accurate  agreement  of  the  surfaces,  and  the  contained 
curve  is  smaller  than  the  containing,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  rotation  is  possible.' 

Ginglymus,'  a  hinge  joint  permitting  motion  only  on  a  single  axis  approxi- 
mately  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  consequently  the  moving  bone  keeps 
in  one  plane.  The  ankle-joint  is  an  example.  The  inclination  of  the  transverse 
axis  may  vary,  and  one  end  of  the  joint  be  larger  than  the  other.  If  the  course  of 
the  revolving  bone  is  that  of  a  spiral  around  the  transverse  cylinder  the  articulation 
constiutes  a  screw-joini^  as  the  humero-ulnar  articulation. 

Trochoides,*'  a  pivot  joint  permitting  motion  only  on  one  axis  coincident  with 
at  least  a  part  of  the  long  axis  of  the  bone, — namely,  rotation^  as  in  the  atlanto-axial 
articulation.  Should  a  part  of  the  bone  be  so  bent  as  to  lie  outside  of  the  axis,  as 
in  the  radius,  this  part  undoubtedly  changes  position  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  merely 
rotation,  for  the  change  of  position  is  accidental,  depending  on  the  shape  of  the 
bone,  not  on  the  nature  of  the  motion. 

Certain  complicated  joints  may  combine  several  of  the  above  forms. 

*Ren^  du  Bo!s-Reymond.    Archiv  fiir  Anat.  u.  Phys.,  Phys.  Abtheil.,  1895. 

^  Arthrodla.     '  RaarthroaU.      ^  Artlculatlo  elllpaoldea.     ^  Articolatlo  tellarls.     *  Glflgtrmns.      ^  ArtlcalaCio  cochlearls. 
*  ArtJcalatto  fcrochotdea. 
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THE  SPINAL  COLUMN. 

The  spinal  column  is  the  central  part  of  the  skeleten.  It  supports  the  head, 
bears  the  ribs,  thus  indirectly  supporling  the  arms,  and  encloses  the  spinal  cord.  It 
gives  origin  to  many  muscles,  some  passing  between  difierent  parts  of  the  spine, 
others  connecting  it  with  the  body.  These  purposes  demand  great  strength  and 
flexibility.  The  spine  is  composed  of  niany  pieces  united  by  tough  fibro-cartilagri- 
nous  disks,  by  which  the  force  of  shocks  is  broken  and  the  great  range  of  raove- 
menl  is  distributed  among  inany  joints.  It  is  convex  behind  in  the  regions  of  the 
thorax  and  pelvis,  so  as  to  eniarge  those  cavicies,  and  has  iorward  convexities  in  the 
neck  and  loins,  The  numerous  prominences  which  it  presents  serve  for  the  support 
of  the  ribs,  the  attachment  of  muscles.  and  the  interlocking  of  the  various  pieces. 
The  spinal  column  is  firm1y  fixed  near  the  lower  end  between  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

The  bones  composing  this  column  are  called  vertebra.  of  which  in  the  adult 
there  are  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  in  ali.     They  are  divided  into  five  groups.    The 

Fig.  139. 


first  seven  are  the  cen-kal ;  the  nest  iwelve,  which  bear  ribs.  are  the  thoracic;  the 
next  five  are  the  lumbar,  making  twenty-four  above  the  pelvis.  These  are  known 
as  the  presacral  veriebrae.  The  remainder  are  in  the  adult  united  into  two  bones, 
the  first  five  forming  the  sacrum,  the  last  four  or  five  the  eoccyx.  As  many  as 
thirty-eight  are  scen  in  the  young  embryo,  but  some  disappear  or  are  fused. 

With  the  exccption  o!  the  first  two,  the  allas  and  the  axis.  «hich  require  a 
separate  description  ( pai;e  1 19),  the  vertebnt  abnve  the  sacrum  present  the  following 
features,  which  are  common  to  ali,  but  which  are  modified  in  the  ditfcrent  regions : 
{i )  a  body '  or  oniruni ,-  ( 2  )  a.pediele ^  sprinpiug  from  the  back  of  the  body  on  either 
side,  supporting  ( 3 )  the  lanihia'  a  plate  wh'ch  meets  ils  feJlovv  in  the  middle  line  to 
form  an  arch  bounding  the  sf>inal  or  vertchial  foramen  *  (or  the  spinal  cnrd.  Each 
vertebra  gives  origin  to  several  prnoesscs,  —  namelv,  (4)  a  spinous procas }  .springing 
from  the  point  of  union  of  the  lamina  ;  (5)  a  Iransvfrse  proeess  on  each  sidc,  pro- 
jecting  outvvard  from  the  junction  of  the  pedicle  and  lamina  :  (6)  t»-o  ariiculaiing 
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ptocesses*  on  each  side,  one  above  and  one  below  the  lamina,  forming  true  joints 

with  the  opposed  processes  of  the  neighboring  vertebrae  ;  (7)  a  rib  or  costal  eUmeni, 

which  in  the  thoracic  region  is  a  separate  bone,  in  the  cervical  region  is  a  part  of  the 

vertebra,  and  in  the  lumbar 

regton'mingleswith  the  trans-  Fio-  U°- 

verse  process.   The  costal  ele-  Pedicie 

ment  is  also  represented   in 

the  sacrum. 

Thoracic    VertebrEc.  »mT 

— A  vertebra  from  the  middle 

of  the  thoracic  region  is  de- 

scribed  first  as  intermediate  in 

several  respects  to  the  others,      Ankutar 
The  body  is  but  a  little      oniram 

broader      transversely      than       p™™" 

from  before  backward.      It  is  ' 

a  little  deeper  behind  than  in 

front,  thereby  helping  to  form 

the  curve  of  ihe  spine.     The 

upper  and  lower  borders  pro- 

ject  a  little  anteriorly.     The 

upper  and  lower  surfaces,  as 

in  ali  the  vertebra,  are  rough 

where  the  intervertebral  disks 

join    the  m.       The    posterior 

surface  is  concave  from  side 

to  side,  and  presents  in  the  sidhibonck  vcncbnironUioidc 

middle  one  or  two  foramina 

for  ihe  escape  of  the  veins.     At  the  back  of  the  side  of  the  body  there  is  half  an 

articular  facet  both  above  and  below,  which,  wilh  the  intervening  disk,  forms  an  oval, 

shalloHT  socket  for  the  head  of  the  rib  belonging  to  the  lower  vertebra. 

The    spinal    foramen,    en- 
FiG.  141.  closed  by  the  arch,  is  circular. 

Bodr  The  pedicles,  which  are  much 

deeper  than  thick,  arise  from  the 
upper  half  of  the  body,  The  supe- 
rior  border  rises  gradually  to  the 
articular  process.  The  inferior  bor- 
der is  concave,  forming  the  top  of 
the  noUk'  which,  when  the  succeed- 
ing  vertebra  is  in  plače,  forms  the 
top  of  the  intervertebral  foramen^ 
which  is  wholly  behind  the  lower 
half  of  the  body. 

The  laminsc  are  broad,  each 
reaching  to  the  level  of  those  of  the 
next  vertebra. 

The  spinous  process  is  long, 
and  points  sirongly  downward,  over- 
lapping  the  one  below.  It  has  a 
narrow  under  surface  which  is 
grooved,  and  two  lateral  onea  meet- 
ing  above  in  a  ridgc  cortinuetl  from 
the  lamina'.  This  arrangenient  of 
s)«h  thoncic  vcn.br,  1.00.  behind.  the  lamina  and  spines  completety 

closes  the  cavity  of  ihe  spinal  canal. 

The  spinous  processes  are  slightly  enlarged  at  the  end  for  the  supraspinous  liga- 

menl  and  muscles. 

The  transverse  processes  are  strong,  having  to  support  the  ribs.     They  pro- 
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ject  outward  and  backivard,  and  eniarge  at  the  tip,  which  anteriorIy  presents  a  con- 
cave  articular  surface  for  the  tubercie  of  the  rib,  and  is  rough  behind  for  tnusdes. 

The  articular  surfaces  are  in  two  pairs  above  and  below,  each  pair  iacing  in 
opposite  directions,  so  that  the  lower  ones  of  one  vertebra  meet  the  upper  ones  o( 


!rror  limb  of  Innsvcr^e  precctt 


the  next.  Each  presents  a  smooth,  roughly  oval  articular  suriace.  The  superlor 
ones  iace  backward,  a  little  outward,  and  a  very  litde  upward  ;  the  inferior,  con- 
versel/,  look  forward,  inward.  and  slighdy  downward. 


Cervical  Vertebra. — A  typical  cervical  vertebra  is  much  smaller  than  the 


The  body  is  decidedly  longei 


The  intervertebral  foramen 
of  the  bodies  of  two  vertebra. 


from  side  to  side  than  from  before  baclcward. 
The  upper  surface  is  raised  at  the  sides 
so  as  to  emliracc  tlie  body  next  above, 
and  has  ris  front  border  rounded  for  the 
latter  to  dtscfnd  over  it  ;  for  this  pur- 
nirrior      pose  the  lower  anterior  border  is  pro- 
ubercie     lonijed  downward.      The  height  of  the 
ub^""J     body  is  about  the  same  before  and  be- 
hind. 

The  spinal  foramen  is  triangular, 
v/ith  the  grfntcst  diametcr  transverse. 
,^^^  The  pedicies  nre  short  and  Hght. 

■""'  and  e.\tend  barkward  and  oiitward  from 

the  bodv.      The  notrhes  above  and  be- 
lo« tht-m  are  ahont  rqnal. 
opposite  the  intervertebral  disk,  and  a  part 
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The  laminse  are  smooth  and  do  not  quite  meet  those  of  the  next  vertebra, 
unless  the  head  be  bent  backvard. 

The  spinous  process  projects  backward  and  a  Uttle  downward.  It  is  short 
and  forked  at  the  end,  very  oiten  unevenly. 

The  transversc  processes  are  often  described  asdouble.  The  posterior  limb, 
which  is  the  tnie  transverse  process,  projects  outward  and  3omewhat  fonvard  from 
the  junction  of  the  pedicle  and  lamina,  and  ends  in  a  ftattened,  nearly  vertical  pro- 
jection,  ihc posterior  transverse  tuberck.  The  anterior  limb,  a  vertical  plate  spring- 
ing  (rom  the  side  of  the  body  and  extending  outward,  ends  in  the  anterior  transverse 
tubercU.  This  limb  is  the  shorter  of  the  twD  and  its  tubercle  the  larger.  The  limbs 
are  connected  by  a  concave  plate  or  bone,  slanting  slightl^  outward,  which  forms 
the  floor  of  a  gutter'  in  ivhich  the  spinal  nerve  lies,  and  which  represents  the  costal 
element.  A  round  hole,  the  transverse  foramen.  forthe  vertebral  artery  and  veins, 
lies  intemal  to  this  plate  ;  the  artery  usually  does  not  pass  through  the  foramen  of 
the  seventh  vertebra.     Since  the  scalenus  anticus  musde  spriogs  from  the  anterior 


tubercies  and  the  scalenus  medius  from  the  posterior  ones,  on  leaving  the  spine  the 
spinal  nerves  pass  between  these  muscies. 

The  articular  processes  are  placed  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  lamlnce ;  the 
upper  face  upward  and  backvvard,  the  lower  fonvard  and  downward. 

Ltumbar  Vertebrae. — A  typical  lumbar  vertebra  is  very  much  larger  than  the 
others. 

The  body  is  broad  from  side  to  side,  the  upper  and  lower  borders  projecting 
especially  at  the  sides.  The  posterior  surface  is  slightly  concave  and  presents  two 
large  venous  open  in  gs. 

The  spinal  foramen  is  three-sided,  with  a  transverse  diametcr  but  slightly 
eJtceeding  the  a  ntero- posterior. 

The  pedicles  are  short  and  stronp,  diverging  only  slightly.  They  are  very 
nearly  on  a  levcl  above  with  the  top  of  the  body,  so  that  there  is  a  small  notch  above 
and  a  lai^e  one  below. 

The  lamina  are  broad  at  the  sides,  but  less  so  near  the  mid-line,  so  that  in  this 
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region  there  is  a  large  opening  into  the  spinal  canal.  A  considerable  part  of  th«  arch 
is  lower  than  the  body. 

The  spinous  process  is  a  flat  projection  extending  nearly  straight  backward, 
H-ith  two  lateral  surfaces  and  a  superior,  inferior,  and  posterior  border.  The  last  is 
rough  and  thickened  below,  with  occasionally  a  tendency  to  become  bitid. 

The  transverse  processes,  which  are  solely  for  muscular  attachmeats,  and 


therefore  not  heavy,  project  outward  and  somewhat  backward.     They  are  thin, 
having  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  surface  and  a  blunt  end. 

The  articular  processes  are  large,  very  nearly  vertical,  and  curved.  The 
superior,  facing  soniewhat  backward  bul  chiefly  inward,  are  concave  and  embrace 
the  inferior  ones  of  the  vertebra  above,  which  are  convex,  and  face  in  the  opposite 
direction. 


Fig.  147. 

Body 


Third  lumbar  vcncbia  (rom  bchind  and  >ht  sidc. 

The  mammillarjr  processes  form  on  eithcr  side  a  rounded  lateral  projection 
on  the  posterior  border  of  the  superior  articular  process.  Adilitional  tubercles,  ihc 
acccssory  processes,  appear  as  inconspicunus  elcvations  at  the  junction  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  transverse  wilh  the  superior  articular  proci>ss<  s.  The  dotaib 
and  the  morphological  significance  of  the  manimi])ary  and  the  acctssory  processes 
are  discussed  later  (.page  133 ). 
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The  chief  points  of  difierence  between  typical  vertebrse  of  the  three  presacral 
groups  may  be  Ubulated  as  follotvs  : 


C  BRVI  CA  L. 

Broad. 

concave  behind. 
3.  Upper   surface    with    Plane, 
raised      stdes       and 
rounded  anterior  bor- 
der. 
3.  No  fac«ts.  Costat  semifacets. 


Thoracic.  Luhbar. 

Diameters  nearly  equal;    Broad. 


e,  vertical;    face    Concave,  vertical; 
Lrjy  backward  face  chiefl/  inward. 


PECULIAR   VERTEBR^. 

Certain  vertcbrae  differ  more  or  less  markedly  from  the  type  of  their  respective 
groups  ;  in  some  cases,  as  the  upper  two  cervical  vertebrče,  these  variations  result  in 
conspicuous  modifications  ;  in  others,  as  the  lower  thoracic,  the  peculiarities  are  less 
pronounced.     Although  the  most  noteworthy  diflerences  are  here  given,  the  reader 


Fig.  148. 

PoMcri«  tBbcrck 


IS  referred  to  the  dbcussion  of  the  pradual  changes  which  occur  in  passing  from  one 
repon  to  the  other  (page  122)  for  a  more  complete  account  of  the  modifications  to 
be  observed. 

The  first  and  second  cervical  vertebree,  known  as  the  allas  and  axis,  consti- 
tute  a  sf>ecial  apparatus  for  the  3ecurity  and  movements  of  the  hcad.     The  key  to 
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the  arrangement  is  that  the  part  which  in  the  ordinary  process  of  developnieot 
should  become  the  body  oi  the  attas  is  instead  fused  with  the  body  of  the  axis. 

The  atlas,  having  no  body,  consists  of  two  laleral  masses,  connected  by  a  short 
anterior  arck  and  a  long  posterior  one.  The  laleral  masses  present  the  articular 
/acets  on  their  lower  and  upper  surfaces.  The  inferior  look  downward  and  slighdy 
inward,  and  are  very  slightly  concave  from  before  backward.  The  superior  facets 
are  oval  concavities  the  backs  of  which  are  strong!y  raised  from  the  surface.  Their 
long  axia  runs  torward  and  inward,  the  outer  waU  being  decidedly  higher  than  the 
inner,  The  articular  facet  narrows  at  the  middle,  and  is  often  tnarked  by  a  trans- 
verse  ridge  at  this  point  ;  rarely  it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  articular  surfaces 
of  the  two  sides  sometimes  very  nearly  correspond  with  parts  of  the  surface  of  a 
single  imaginary  sphere. 

Their  variation  in  ali  respects  is  great.  Thus,  Macalister '  finds  in  one  hundred 
bones  that  the  distance  betneen  the  front  ends  of  the  two  facets  varies  from  ten  to 
twenty  millimetres,  being  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  milhmetres,  and  that  the 
hind  ends  are  from  thirty-two  to  fifty  millimetres  apart,  the  greater  number  being 
separated  from  thirty-five  to  forty  millimetres.     The  angle  formed  by  the  intersec- 

FiG.  149- 

posif  riot  lubercle 
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tion  of  the  prolonged  axes  of  the  articular  facets  rangcs  from  thirty-two  to  sixty- 
three  dcgrees.  Each  lateral  mass  presents  a  rough  lubercle  on  the  inner  side  between 
which  passes  the  transverse  Hgament  holding  the  odontoid  process  close  against  the 
anterior  arch.  The  anterior  arck  is  compressed  Irom  before  backward.  It  presents 
the  anterior  lubercle  in  front  in  the  median  line,  and  behind  has  a  slightly  concave 
articular  facet  for  the  odontoid  process.  The  posterior  arch  bounds  the  spinal  canal 
behind.  The  transverse  ligament.  confining  the  odontoid  process,  bounds  the  spinal 
canal  m  front,  and,  being  in  place,  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  canal  is  the  longer. 
The  place  ol  the  spinous  process  is  takcn  by  the  postrrior  lubercle.  The  transverse 
processes  extend  farther  out  than  any  in  the  cervical  region.  Each  ends  in  a  single 
flattened  knob  wilh  a  surface  slanting  downward  and  forward.  Bifurcation  is  rarc. 
The  transverse  foramen  is  at  its  base  ;  from  the  foramen  a  groove  for  the  vertebraj 
artery  crosses  the  root  of  the  posterior  arch  and  winds  round  behind  the  raised 
border  of  the  articular  surface.  This  groove  is  occ.-isionalty  bridgcd  over  bv  a  Hltle 
arch  of  bone  extendiiig  from  the  edge  of  the  articular  surface  either  to  the  trans- 
verse process  or  to  the  posterior  arch. 

Variations. — The  adas  may  be  fused  with  the  occipital  bone  in  various  way9; 
this  raay  occur  by  the  pathological  destruction  of  the  joint,  or  the  arch,  or  a 
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part  o(  it,  inay  be  fused  with  the  skull  around  the  foratnen  mč^num.     Such  union 

inay  be  partial  or  complete,  and  is  usually  associated  with  an  imperfect  development 

of  the  atlas,  especially  on  one  side.     There  is  reason  to  regard  such  cases  as  con- 

genital.     The  transverse  process  and  the  paroccipital  process  of  the  occipital  bone 

niay  be  connected  by  bone. 

The  axis '  differs  less  from  the  other  cervical  vertebrje  ;  seen  from  below  it  pre- 

sents  no  essentia!  peculiarity.     The  bi}dy  is  very  long  even  without  the  odontoid 

process  (the  separated  body  of  the  atlas)  which  surmounts  it.      The  odontoid^  a 

cylindrical   process  lower  behind  than 

in  front,  ends  above  in  a  median  ridge,  ^'*^-  *5°- 

on  either  slde  of  which  is  a  rough,  slant- 

ing  surface  (or  the  origin  of  the  check 

ligaments  connecting  it  with  the  skull. 

It  bears  an  oval  articular  facet  in  front, 

resting  against  one  on  the  atlas,  and  a 

smaller  facet  behind   at  a  lower  leve! 

which  forms  part  of  a   joint  with   the 

transverse  hgament.      The  lamina,  in- 

stead  of    being  plates,    are  heavy  and 

pris matic,    each    with    a    rather    sharp 

upper  edge,  which,  meeting  its  fellow, 

forms  a  ridge  on  the  spine,    The  spinous 

procesi  is  heavy,  projecting  considerably 

beyond  the  third.     It  varies  greatly  in  Th«axisirominrroni. 

length    and   in   degree  of    bifurcation. 

The  transverse  process  is  small  ;  the  anterior  tubercle  is  a  mere  point  or  altogether 

wanting.     The  transverse  foramen  is  replaccd  by  a  short  canal,  so  curved  that  its 

upper  opening  looks  almost  outward.      The  superior  articular  surfaces  are  approxi- 

mately  drcular  facets  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  lx>dy  instead  of  on  the  arch,  as 

are  ali  below  :  they  look  upward  and  a  little  outward.    Although  nearly  plane,  they 

present  a  very  slight  antero-posterior  convexity. 

The  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  called  verlebra  prominens  on  account  of  its 

long,  knobbed  spine,  rather  resembles  the  upper  thoracics.    The  transverse  foramen 

is  smaller  than  those  almve  it, 

F'*!-  '5'-  and  thefln/fr/(w/w^^rc/rof  the 

transverse  process  is  pa  rtiču  ■ 

larly  small  and  near  the  body. 

The  first  thoracic  ver- 

Arti  tebra   has    the    sides  of    the 

upper  surface  somewhat  raised 

at  the  roots  of  the  pedicles. 

It  has  a  complete  facet  for  the 

head  of  the  first  rib  and  a  half- 

facet  at  the  loiver  border  of  the 

body,      Sometimes  the  former 

is  imperfect,  l>eing  completed 

on     the     intervertebral    disk. 

SP1DOU.P,«™  IM.riorar,icul,r  T™n«^n«  fomn,™         '^''^    '^''.^'     °", /''^    transveise 

process  ind  lacei  pfoccss  IS  smaller  and  less  con- 

ThcRiislromthcaide,  cave  than  the  ones  follouing  ; 

sometimes  it  is  even  convex. 
The  ninth  thoracic  vertebra  has  no  half-facet  beIow. 

The  tenth  thoracic  vertebra  has  a  nearly  complete  facet  above  and  none 
be1ow. 

The  elevcnth  thoracic  vertebra  has  a  complete  facet  on  the  body  and  none  on 
the  transverse  process,  which  is  small. 

The  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra  has  a  complete  facet  a  little  above  the  middie 
o(  the  body.  The  transverse  process  is  broken  up  into  the  three  tubercles.  The 
lower  articular  facets  face  outward.     The  spine  is  of  the  lumbar  type. 
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The  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  is  much  higher  in  front  than  behind.  The  trans- 
verse  process  is  broad  at  the  base,  springing  in  part  from  the  body  ;  the  spine  is 
relatively  small.  • 

DIMENSIONS   OF  VERTEBRiE. 
(The  measurements  are  given  in  centimetres. ) 


Height      of 

Height      of 

Height      of 

Transverse 

Diameter. 

(Anderson.) 

Antero- 

Spread       d 
Transverse 
Procesacs. 

Vertcbrse. 

Front     of 
Bodies. 

Front     of 
Bodies. 

Back       of 
Bodies. 

Posterior 
Diameter. 

(Dwi8:bt.) 

(Anderson.i) 

(Anderson.) 

(Anderson.) 

(Dwi«:iit.} 

Twcnty 

Thirty 

Thirty 

Fifty-lhree 

Twenty-eight 

Fourtecn 

spines. 

spines. 

spines. 

spines. 

spines. 

spines. 

Cervical     .   .    . 

2 

•        • 

1-9 

1-9 

1-5 

5-5 

<i 

3 

1.2 

1.2 

■ 

1.9 

1.5 

5.4 

t( 

4 

1.2 

1.2 

•    • 

2.1 

1-5 

5.4 

(t 

5 

1.2 

1.2 

■    • 

2.3 

1.6 

5.7 

(( 

6 

1. 1 

1. 1 

.    • 

2-5 

1.7 

59 

K 

7 

1.3 

1.3 

.    . 

2.7 

1.8 

7-« 

Thoracic    .... 

I 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

2.7 

1.7 

7.6 

It 

2 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

2.8 

1.7 

7.1 

(( 

3 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

2.6 

1.9 

6.3 

li 

4 

17 

1.7 

1.9 

2.6 

2.2 

6.3 

tt 

5 

1.7 

1.7 

2.0 

2.5 

2.4 

6.4 

<l 

6 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

2.7 

2.5 

6.4 

II 

7 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.8 

2.6 

6.3 

II 

8 

1.8 

1.8 

2.1 

3.0 

2.8 

6.3 

It 

9 

1-9 

1.9 

2.1 

3.1 

2.9 

6.2 

1 1 

lO 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

3.4 

2.9 

5.8 

II 

II 

2.1 

2.1 

2.4 
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GRADUAL  CHANGES  FROM  ONE  REGION  TO  ANOTHER. 

Bodies. — ^The  height  of  the  bodies  increases  as  we  descend  the  spine,  very 
gradually  in  each  region  but  rather  rapidly  at  the  junction  of  two  regions,  as  shown 
in  the  table.  The  first  two  lumbars,  like  those  above  them,  are  rather  deeper  behind 
than  in  front,  but  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  last  two,  and  especially  of  the  fifth,  in 
which  the  difference  is  considerable.  The  breadth  of  the  bodies  increases  to  the 
first  or  second  thoracic,  then  dwindles  to  the  fourth  or  fifth,  and  then  again  increases 
to  the  sacrum.  The  elevation  at  the  sides  of  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  diminishes  in  the  lower  part  of  that  region  ;  in  the  seventh  it  is 
limited  to  near  the  root  of  the  pedicle.  The  same  condition  is  found  in  the  first 
thoracic  vertebra  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  next  two.  The  downward  prolonga- 
tion  of  the  front  of  the  body  of  a  cervical  vertebra  is  slight  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck.  The  first  thoracic  has  an  en  tire  facet  for  the  head  of  the  first  rib  near  the  top 
of  the  body  and  a  part  of  one  at  the  lo\ver  border  for  a  portion  of  the  head  of  the 
second.  As  a  rule,  in  the  thoracic  region  the  head  of  each  rib  rests  in  a  facet  on 
two  vertebrae  and  the  intervening  disk,  the  lower  vertebra  contributing  more  of  the 
joint  than  the  upper,  and  corresponding  with  the  rib  in  name.  Thus,  the  head 
of  the  fourth  rib  lies  betwcen  the  third  and  fourth  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  its  tubercle 
rests  on  the  transverse  process  of  the  fourth.  Tovvards  the  lower  part  of  the  region 
the  heads  have  a  tendency  to  take  a  lower  relative  position  on  the  column  coinct- 
dently  with  the  increase  in  size  of  the  bodies.  The  head  of  the  tenth  rib  usually 
rests  wholly  on  the  body  of  the  tenth  vertebra  or  on  it  and  the  disk  above,  conse* 

« 

'  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phys!olog:>',  vol.  xvii.,  1SS3.  Anderson  states  that  the  vertical 
diameters  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  cer\ical  vertt^bnv  are  penerallv  the  same ;  hence,  prob- 
ably,  he  thought  it  needless  to  give  the  posterior  nuasurenu-iits.  The  close  correspondcnce of 
his  anterior  measurements  with  those  of  the  autiior  is  very  striking. 
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quently  the  ninth  vertebra  has  no  half-facet  below.  The  tenth  has  a  nearly  or  quite 
complete  facet  at  its  upper  border,  the  eleventh  has  a  complete  one  rather  below 
the  top  of  the  body,  and  the  twelfth  has  a  complete  facet  nearly  half-way  down. 
At  the  ninth  or  tenth  the  facet  begins  to  leave  the  body  and  to  travel  backward 
onto  the  root  of  the  pedicle. 

When  the  body  is  seen  from  above  or  below  in  certain  parts  of  the  thoracic 
region  the  front  curve  is  flattened  on  the  left  by  the  pressure  of  the  aorta.  This  com- 
pression  usually  is  first  seen  at  the  top  of  the  fifth  thoracic,  and  is  traceable  down- 
ward  for  a  few  vertebrae,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  lumbar  region.  The  depression 
gradually  passes  from  the  side  to  the  front  as  it  descends  the  spine. 

The  Transvcrse  Processes. — As  shown  by  the  table,  the  spread  of  the 
transverse  processes  increases  greatly  at  the  junction  of  the  cervical  and  the  thoracic 
regions,  falls  rapidly  to  the  third  thoracic,  remains  stationary  to  the  tenth,  falls  to  the 
last  thoracic,  the  narrowest  point,  and  then  gains  at  once,  reaching  the  maximum  at 
the  third  lumbar.  The  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical 
region  increase  to  the  sixth,  which  is  the  iuberde  of  Chassaignac^  who  taught  that 
the  carotid  artery  can  be  compressed  against  it,  the  force  being  directed  backward 
and  a  little  inward.  The  anterior  limb  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  ver- 
tebra is  very  short,  and  its  tubercle  is  usually  rudimentary.  It  is  distinctly  in  series 
with  the  slight  elevation  of  the  socket  for  the  head  of  the  first  rib  often  seen  on  the 
first  thoracic  vertebra.  The  piece  of  bone  between  the  tubercles,  form  ing  the  fioor 
of  the  g^tter  for  the  spinal  nerve,  is  much  longer  and  more  anteriorly  placed  in  the 
seventh  than  in  those  above  it.  It  is  this  piece  connecting  the  two  tubercles  that  is 
the  tru€  costal  element  in  the  neck.  The  so-called  anterior  limb  of  the  transverse 
process  with  the  tubercle  on  it  is  in  line,  not  with  the  ribs  but  with  the  anterior 
tubercle  called  the  processus  cosiarius,  The  articular  facet  on  the  transverse  process 
of  the  first  thoracic  is  shallow,  often  convex,  and  faces  a  little  downward.  That  of 
the  second,  at  which  point  the  processes  slant  more  backward,  is  concave  and  some- 
what  overhung  above  ;  this  is  seen  in  the  two  or  three  following,  after  which  the 
facets  grow  smaller,  more  shallow,  and  look  upward  as  well  as  fonvard.  As  the 
eleventh  rib  has  but  a  rudimentary  tubercle  and  the  twelfth  none  at  aH,  there  is  no 
facet  on  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  two  thoracic  vertebrae.  The  latter  process 
of  the  eleventh  is  small,  and  that  of  the  last  broken  up  into  three  tubercles,  ( i )  the 
superior  or  mammillary^  rising  from  the  posterior  surface  ;  (2)  the  accessory  or  infe- 
rior^  pointing  downward  ;  (3)  the  extemal,  a  knob,  the  smallest  of  the  three.  The 
latter  two  represent  the  transverse  process  of  the  upper  thoracic  vertebrae.  Ali  three 
tubercles  are  usually  to  be  recognized  on  the  eleventh  thoracic,  although  the  acces- 
sory  tubercle  is  usually  not  seen  higher  up.  The  knobs  for  muscular  attachment  on 
the  backs  of  the  thoracic  transverse  processes  are  evidently  in  line  with  the  mammil- 
lary  tubercles,  rudiments  of  which  are  found  in  a  large  part  of  the  thoracic  region. 
In  the  lumbar  region  they  are  found  on  the  sid^  of  the  superior  articular  processes, 
gTOwing  smaller  in  the  lower  vertebrae,  and  being  lost  in  the  fifth. 

The  lumbar  transverse  processes  increase  in  length  to  the  third,  which  is  the 
longest,  unless  it  be  equalled  by  the  fifth.  That  of  the  fourth  is  peculiar  in  being 
shorter  and  lighter  than  its  ncighbors.  It  usually  has  a  rather  triangular  outline, 
owing  to  the  lower  border  approaching  the  upper  near  the  tip,  and  also  arises  farther 
fon*'ard, — i,e.,  nearer  the  side  of  the  pedicle  than  those  above  it.  The  fifth  is  much 
heavier  and  arises  from  the  side  of  the  body  as  well  as  from  the  pedicle,  so  that  its  ante- 
rior portion  is  evidently  in  series  with  the  costal  element  developed  in  the  sacrum, 
described  in  connection  with  that  bone.  The  process  which,  in  accordance  with  gen- 
eral usage,  has  been  called  the  lumbar  transverse  process,  is  clearly  in  direct  continua- 
tion  with  the  line  of  the  ribs.  This  is  particularly  striking  in  certain  cases  in  which  it  is 
not  ea9y  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  thirteenth  rib,  or  whether  this  process  is  to 
be  considered  as  free  in  the  first  lumbar.  The  accessor\'  tubercle,  which  can  be 
«nade  out  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  is  particularly  large  in  the  lower  vertebrae,  is 
in  line  with  the  ends  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  thorax.  Thus  the  so-called 
lumbar  transverse  process  represents  at  its  root  both  a  rib  and  the  accessory  and 
transverse  tubercles,  and  bevond  its  root  a  rib  only.  This  is  especially  marked 
in  the  broad  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar,  which  springs  from  the  side  of  the  body 
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as  well  as  from  the  pedide.     The  homologies  of  the  costal  elements  are  showii  in 
Fig.  158. 

The  Spinous  Processes. — These  are  short  and  bitid  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  cervical  vertebrse  ;  longer  and  usually  not  forked  in  the  sixth  ;  and  longer,  larger. 
and  knobbed  in  the  seventh.  The  type  is  that  of  the  last  mentioned  in  the  uppei 
thoracic,  onIy  the  spine  is  a  httle  longer,  stronger,  and  more  slanting.  At  about  the 
fourth  a  sudden  change  occurs  :  the  process  becomes  longer,  sharper,  and  more 
descending.  At  about  the  tenth  it  shortens  again,  points  more  backward,  and 
approaches  the  lumbar  type,  which  is  generali/  reached  in  the  last  thoracic  The 
spine  of  the  last  lumbar  is  usually  much  smaller  than  those  above  it, 

The  Articular  Processes. — The  change  from  the  cervical  type  to  the  thoracic 
is  gradual,  but  that  from  the  thoracic  to  the  lumbar  occurs  suddenly  at  the  junction 
of  those  regions.  The  inferior  processes  of  the  last  thoracic  face  outward.  Not  infre- 
quently  the  change  occurs  a  space  higher,  but  rarely  one  lower.  Occasionally  th« 
facets  between  the  regions  face  in  an  intermediate  direction.  Somettmes  the  chai^« 
is  normal  on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other. 

Fig.  153. 

Superior>nlcalarpTocM.i  Promonlory  Tnnsvenc  nnKoi 


THE   SACRUM. 

This  bone'  is  compused  of  tive  fused  and  modified  vertcbr.e,  vi  »hich  the  three 

upper  support  the  pt-Kis  hUtrall/.      The  verlebra;  decrease  \try  much  in  size  (rom 

above  downward,  the  lower  bting  bent  strori^'ly  fornard.      The  lir-it  vertebra  is  com- 

paratively  but  little  changed  ;  the  lasi  consists  of  little  more  than  the  body.      The 
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essential  raodification,  besides  the  fusion,  is  the  occurrence  of  the  lateral  masses,' 
representing  transverse  processes  and  ribs,  which,  springing  from  the  bodies  and 
arches,  are  connected  with  the  innominate  bones  by  joints  and  hgaments.  The 
sacrum  has  an  upper  surface,  or  base,  a  lower,  or  apex,  and  a  front,  back,  and  two 
lateral  surfaces.  The  base  has  above  a  rough  space  representing  the  end  of  the 
body  of  a  vertebra  to  which  the  last  lumbar  disk  is  attached.  It  is  raised  a  little 
Iroiti  the  bone  and  forms  an  acute  projecting  angte  with  the  front  surface,  known  as 
ihe  pramanlory  of  the  sacrum,  an  important  landmarlc  in  midwifery.  Behind  the 
body  of  the  ^rst  sacral  vertebra  is  the  triangular  orifice  of   the  sacrai  canal,  the 


tninsvcree  diameter  of  which  is  the  greater.  The  arlicular  process,  spnnging  from 
the  side  of  the  arch,  is  vertical.  the  concavc  facet  facing  backward  and  mward.  The 
uppcr  surface  of  the  lateral  mass.  the  ala,  springs  from  the  side  of  the  body  and 
the  pediclf,  espanding  tnto  a  broad  area,  and  is  bounded  in  front  by  an  ill-markcd, 
rounded  border  which  separates  it  from  the  anterior  surface  and  curvcs  foniard  ; 
behind  bv  a  shorler  border  curving  backward.  on  which  the  auncular  process  rests  ; 
and  outside  by  an  irregular  convex  border.  The  lattcr  may  often  be  subdivided 
into  Two  parts :  an  anterior.  running  pretty  near]y  fonvard  and  backward  and  cor- 
reaponding  to  ihe  tup  of  ihe  auricular  surface,  and  a  postenor,  running  backward 
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and  inward.     Thus  the  sacrum  is  broader  before  than  behind.     The  apex  is  noUiing 
but  the  under  side  of  the  bod/  of  the  very  small  fifth  sacral  vertebra. 

The  anterior  surface  is  a  triangular  concavity  formed  \>y  the  bodies  and  lat- 
eral  masses  of  the  five  sacral  vertebrEe.  It  has  a  double  row  of  four  openings,  the 
anterior  sacral  foramina,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ridges,  representing  the  ossiiied 
disks  connecting  the  bodies  of  the  fused  sacral  vertebne,  The  sacral  nerves,  like 
the  other  spinal  nerves,  divide  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  division  on  leaving 
the  spinal  canal  ;  in  the  čase  of  the  sacral  nerves,  however,  this  takes  plače  tnside 
the  bone,  the  anterior  divisions  escaping  by  these  foramina.  The  bodies  and  the 
foramina  grow  smaller  from  above  downward,  and  the  latter  are  nearer  together.  A 
transverse  depression  across  the  body  of  the  third  vertebra  usually  marks  a  rather 

sudden    change    in    the 

Fig.  154.  curvature  of  the  anterior 

Timnsvcne  proccu  surface.      The   irregulaT 

outline  of  the  lateral  bor- 

ders  may  be  divided  inlo 

two    parts  :    the    upper, 

*"*="'"  rather  concave,  ends  be- 

low  in  a  little  point  on  a 

traioni    level  with  the  third  verte- 

bral  body,  and  represents 

the  extent  of  the  articu- 

lar  surface.      Below  this 

spjnou,  the  border  slants  down- 

v'o^'^  ward    and    inward  until 

opposite  the  lower  pan 
iransvcr  of   the  fifth    sacral    seg- 

P™™«  ment,  when  it  suddenly 

turns  inward,  forming  a 
oiiar       notch  over  the   anterior 
^'"''     division  of  the  fifth  sacral 
nerve,  which  emerges  be- 
twecii  it  and  the  cDccyx. 
The  posterior  sur< 
face  is  composed  of  the 
fused   lamina  and  thejr 
modifications.     The  up- 
per borders  of    the  first 
iaminse  slant  downward, 
and  be1ow  their  junciion 
•'*™"^'"  is  a  well-marked  i/»/w.' 

Below  this  the  lamtns  of 

the  sacral  vertebrae  are 

fused     and     the     spines 

Sicrai  comu  small.       The    lamins  of 

Thf  ■acrum,  uierai  view.  the  fifth  sacral  nevcr  join. 

and  those  of  the  fourth 

frequently  do  not,  thus  leaving  the  lo\ver  end  of  the  canal  uncovered.     The  laminfe 

that  do  not  mect  end  In  tubercifs  each  representing  one-haH  of  a  spinous  process, 

Tlic  lowest  two  projcct  doMnivard  at  the  sidcs  of  the  open  canal.  and  are  called  the 

sacral  coniiia.     Foiir  posterior  sacral  /orani iiia  for  the  exit  of  the  posterior  divisions 

o(  tht  ni-rvts  appear  on  each  side  of  the  lamina.     Outside  of  these  are  some  irregu- 

lar  tnbercifs  ri'|iri-scniiiig  the  Iraiisirrsc  proccsscs.'  and  internal  to  the  firet  threc 

foramina  are  tulH-rcIcs  in  lino  with  the  ar/icitlar proccsscs.' 

The  lateral  surface  hegins  just  outside  of  the  transverse  tubercles.  It  is 
broad  above,  but  bi'low  ihe  third  vertebra  is  merelv  a  line.  The  upper  part  is 
divided  into  two  ]>iirlii)iis  :  the  front  one  is  the  auricular  sur/ace.  from  a  slighl 
resemblancc  to  an  car,  whit-h  joins,  by  fibro-cariilage.  the  correspondimj  surface  on 
the  ilium.      It  is  hroadi-r  above  than  l>elow,  conve.v  in  front,  indcnted  behind,  wilh 
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slightly  raised  edges  and  a  rough,  irreguiar  surface.  The  auncular  surface  is  formed 
chiefly  by  the  lateral  mass  of  the  first  sacral  {vertebra  fulcralis,  as  having  the  most 
to  do  in  supporting  the  pelvis),  to  a  less  extent  by  that  of  the  second,  and  very  little 
by  that  of  the  third.  Behind  tfiis  articular  portion  lies  the  rough  ligamentous  sur- 
face, which  slants  t>ackward  and  inward,  and  afEords  origin  for  the  posterior  sacro- 
iliac  ligaments. 

DifTerences  depcnding  upon  Sex. — ^The  female  sacrum  is  relatively  broader 
tlian  the  male.  The  sacral  index,  or  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  to  the  lenglh  ('"'^^™'"''V 
is  112  (or  the  white  male  and  116  for  the  female.  Such  a  rule  is,  however,  not  abso- 
lute,  there  being  many  doubtful  cases,  but  a  narrow  sacrum  is  almost  invariably 
tnale.  Another,  and  very  reliable,  guide,  especially  in  conjunction  wlth  the  first,  is 
the  curve.  There  are  contradictory  statements  among  authors,  but  the  truth  is,  as 
onginally  shown  by  Ward,  that  the  male  sacrum  is  the  more  regul3rly  curved,  while 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  female  bone  runs  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  prom- 
ontory  to  the  middie  of  the  third  piece  and  then  sudden!y  changes  its  direction. 

Variations. — The  sacrum  often  consists  of  six  vertebr».  Such  a  one  may 
be  recognized  even  when  the  ]ower  part  is  wanting,  so  that  the  vertebrte  cannot  be 
counted.  If  a  tinc  across  the  front,  connecting  the  lowest  points  of  the  auricular 
surfaces,  passes  below  the  middie  of  the  third  sacral,  the  sacrum  is  of  six  pieces  ;  if 
above,  of  five.'    Sacra  consisting  of  only  four  vertebrtE  are  rare. 

THE   COCCYX. 

This  bone  is  composed  of  four  or  five '  flattened  plates  representing  vertef)ral 
tx>die9.  It  is  an  elongated  triangle  with  the  apex  below.  The  base,  joined  by  fibro- 
cartilage  to  the  apex  of  the  sacrum,  is  ob]ique,  the  posterior  border  being  higher 
than  the  front,  so  that  the  coccy.\  slants  forward  from  the  sacrum.  The  anterior 
surfate  of  the  coccyx  is,  moreover,  very  slightly  concave.  The^rs/  vertebra  consists 
of  a  thin  6otfy,  about  twice  as  broad  as  long,  from  the  tiack  of  which  on  each  side  the 
rudiment  of  an  arch  extends  upward  as  a  straight  process,  the  coccygeal  cornu,  which 

Fig.  155. 


overlaps  the  back  of  the  body  of  the  last  sacral  vertebra  and  joins  the  sacral  cornu. 
A  short  lateral  projection  from  the  side  of  the  body  represents  ihe  transverse  proces  s; 
perhaps  the  coslai  element  also.  On  the  upper  border  of  this  process,  at  its  origin,  is 
a  nofch,  which  usually  forms  a  foramen  with  the  sacrum  for  the  anterior  division  of 
the  fifth  sacral  nerve.  Verv  faint  nidiments  of  these  two  pairs  of  processes  are 
sometimes  to  l>e  made  out  on  the  second  vertebra,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the 
first,  but  also  broad  and  flat.  The  succecding  ones  are  much  smaller  and  ill-defined. 
Constrictions  on  ihe  surfaces  and  notches  on  the  edges  mark  the  outlines  of  the 

'  Bacarisse  ;  Le  sacrum  suivant  le  sexe  et  suivant  les  races.    Thžse,  Pariš,  1873. 
•  AccordinK  to  Steinbach,  there  are  five  in  man  and  four  or  five  in  woman.    Die  Zabl  der 
Cauda]wirbel  beim  Menschen.    Inaugural  Disseitation.  Berlin,  1894. 
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ject  outward  and  backward,  and  enlarge  at  the  tip.  which  anteriorly  presents  a  con- 
cave  articular  surface  for  the  tubercie  of  the  rib,  and  is  rough  behind  for  miiscles. 

The  articular  surfaces  are  in  two  pairs  above  and  below,  each  pair  facing  in 
opposite  directions,  so  that  the  lower  ones  of  one  vertebra  meet  the  upper  ones  of 


Itiftrior  aiticul*!  proc«as 


the  next.  Each  presents  a  smooth,  roughly  oval  articular  surface.  The  superlor 
ones  face  t>ackward,  a  little  outward,  and  a  very  little  upward ;  the  inferior,  con- 
versely,  look  forward,  invvard,  and  slightly  downward. 


Cervical  Vertebree. — A  typical  cervical  vertebra  is  much  smaller  than  the 
thoracic. 

The  body  is  decidedly  longer  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backward. 
The  upper  surface  is  raised  at  the  sides 
Fig,  144.  so  as  to  embrace  the  body  next  above, 

SoperioT  articular  proceu  and  (>cet  ^^^  has  its  front  border  rounded  for  the 

latter  to  descend  over  it  ;  for  this  pur- 
pose  tlie  lower  anCerior  border  is  pro- 
ion^ed  downward.  The  height  of  the 
body  is  about  the  same  before  and  be- 
hind. 

The  spinal  foramen  is  triangular, 
with  the  greatest  diameter  transverse. 
,.  ,     ^        ,      ,   ,  The  pediclcs  are  short  and  light. 

notch  nerve  and  estcnd  backward  and  outward  from 

Fourth  tervicai  venebra  from  iht  side.  the  bodv.      The  notches  above  and  be- 

]ow  them  are  ahout  equal. 
The  intervertebral  foramen  is  opposite  the  intervertebral  disk,  and  a  part 
of  the  bodies  of  two  vertebra. 
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lumbar  region.  The  tips  of  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  develop  from  cen- 
tres  which  appear  about  puberty  and  fuse  about  the  eighteenth  year.  A  thin  epi- 
physeal  disk,  covering  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  each  body,  grows  from  a  centre 
seen  about  the  seventeenth  year,  and  joins  by  the  twentieth,  the  line  of  union  per- 
sisting  a  year  or  two  longer.  The  mammillary  processes  of  the  lumbar  region  arise 
from  separate  centres  ;  so  do  also  the  costal  elements  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cer- 
vicals,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  first  lumbar.  In  cases  in  which  this  costal  element 
of  the  seventh  cervical  remains  free  there  is  a  cervical  rib  and  no  transverse  fora- 
men  ;  exceptionally  in  these  cases  a  foramen  persists.  According  to  Leboucq/  the 
development  of  the  anterior  limb  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 
is  more  complicated  than  is  usually  taught.  There  is  a  slight  outward  projectioD 
from  the  ventral  side  of  the  body  rep- 

resenting  the  prominence  for  the  head  Fig.  157. 

of  the  rib  to  rest  upon  ;  this  grows  out- 
ward  and  meets  a  growth  from  the  ^ 

transverse  process  that  grows  inward 
like  a  hook.  This  inward  growth  rep* 
resents  what  we  commonly  call  the 
costal  element  of  a  cervical  vertebra, 
but  there  may  be  also  a  separate  ossi- 
Acation  representing  an  actual  rib, — 
namely,  a  small  piece  of  bone  on  the 
*  ventral  aspect  of  the  tip  of  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra.  When  a  separate  ossifica- 
tion  occurs  in  this  region  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  vertebra,  it  is  situated  stili 
more  externally  than  in  the  seventh, 
and  forms  the  floor  of  the  gutter  be- 
tween  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
tubercles,  which  is  the  true  costal  ele- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  in  certain 
cases  of  cervical  ribs  accompanied  by 
a  transverse  foramen,  the  latter  is  en- 
closed  by  the  hook-like  process  from 
the  transverse  process  meeting  the 
growth  from  the  body  of  the  vertebra, 
and  that  the  rib  coming  from  the 
separate  ossification  lies  anteriorly  to 
it  and  distinct  from  it.  At  birth  the 
lumbar  articular  processes  resemble 
the  thoracic.  The  type  changes  in 
early  childhood. 

The  Sacrum. — Each  sacral  ver- 
tebra has  the  three  primary  centres  of 
the  others,  the  median  ones  appearing  before  the  lateral  of  the  same  vertebra.  Proba- 
bly  the  median  centres  of  the  first  three  appear  first  and  then  the  lateral  ones  of  the 
fmt  vertebra  ;  data,  however,  are  wanting  for  a  definite  statement.  The  time  of  the 
first  appearance  of  ossification  in  the  sacral  vertebrae  is  very  variable  ;  probably  the 
earliest  median  centres  appear  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month  and  the 
lateral  ones  some  weeks  later.  In  a  skiagraph  of  a  foetus  estimated  to  be  about 
three  and  a  half  months  old  the  median  centres  of  the  upper  three  vertebrae  and 
the  lateral  ones  of  the  first  are  visible.  This  is,  perhaps,  earlier  than  the  rule.  Little 
progress  in  ossification  of  the  last  two  sacrals  takes  plače  before  birth.  The  lateral 
centres  join  the  median,  in  the  lower  vertebrae,  during  the  second  year  ;  in  the  upper 
ones,  three  or  four  years  later.  In  the  upper  three  vertebrae  a  centre  appears  out- 
side  the  anterior  sacral  foramen,  from  which  a  part  of  the  lateral  mass  is  developed. 

'  Mtooires  couronn^,  etc,  Acad.  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Belgique,  tome  Iv.,  1896. 
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Ossification  of  the  vertebrae.  A,  cervical  vertebra  at 
birth ;  centres  for  body  (a),  neural  arcnes  (^),  and  costal  ele- 
ment (c).  B,  dorsal  vertebra  at  two  years;  cartilaginous 
tips  of  transverse  (a)  and  spinous  {b)  processes;  <f,  centre 
for  bodv.  C,  lumbar  vertebra  at  two  yearB ;  position  of  ad- 
ditional  later  centres  for  various  processes  indicated  {a,  d,  c) ; 
«f,  centre  for  body. 
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TTiis  represents  a  coslal  element  which  fuses  with  the  front  of  the  pedicle.  Those  ol 
the  first  two  sacrals  appear  shortly  before  birth  (  Bade).  The  line  of  union  can  stili 
be  seen  at  seven  yeare  on  the  top  of  the  first  vertebra.     The  tirne  at  which  the  laminčc 


rvical ;  C  fiflh  ihom 


meet  in  the  middle  ia  uncertain  ;  the  arch  of  ihe  first  vertebra  is  sometimes  complete 
at  seven,  those  below  it  being  stil!  open.  The  five  distinct  sacralveitebrae  which  are 
thus  formed  remain  separate  for  some  tirne,  the  bodies  being  separated  by  interver- 


tcbral  disks.  A  thin  plate  appears  in  the  upper  and  lovvcr  parts  of  thestj  disks  which 
lusca  wilh  the  tiodica  liefore  ihe  latter  unitc.  The  union  of  the  vertebra  bcgins  beIow 
and  procccds  upw-ard  in  a  vcrv  irregular  manner. 

Probably  union  generally  occurs  first  in  the  lateraf  masses,  l>etween  the  lamiiue 
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sooner  than  between  the  bodies.  By  the  fifteenth  year  the  lower  three  vertebrse  are 
generali/  fused,  the  second  joining  them  from  eighieen  to  ntneteen.  The  five  pieces 
are  united  by  the  twentieth  year.  In  some  cases  several  of  the  sutures  are  stili  tobc 
seen,  but  ali  may  have  disappeared.  The  union  of  the  bodies,  as  shown  by  sections, 
in  the  čase  of  the  upper  ones,  may  not  be  complete  internally  till  a  much  later  period. 
Two  thin  epiphyses  appear  on  each  side  of  the  sacrum  about  the  eighteenih  year, 
one  for  the  auricular  sur/ace  and  the  other  below  it,  The  lines  oi  union  of  these 
plates  niay  be  visible  after  twenty-one. 

The  Coccyx. — Our  data  concerning  the  ossiiication  of  the  coccyx  are  very  un- 
satisfac[ory.  Each  segment  has  one  centre,  but  the  first  niay  have  two,  one  on  each 
side,  and,  according  to  some,  secondary  centres  for  the  cornua.  Ossiiication  begins 
in  the  first  piece  at  about  birth,  and  successively  in  the  others,  from  above  down- 
ward,  until  puberty,  The  lower  three  or  foiir  pieces  fuse  within  two  or  three  year3 
after  birth,  and  join  the  first  at  pcrhaps  about  twenty;  there  is,  however,  great 
diversity,  and  frequeiitiy  the  first  unites  with  the  sacrum  instead  of  with  the  others. 

The   Atlas.— The  atlas  is  almost 
wholly  formed  from  two  centres  which  ^"'-  '^'• 

appear  in  the  seventh  week  of  fcetal  life 
in  the  root  of  the  posterior  arches ;  from 
these  points  ossification  spreads  most 
raptdly  backward.  In  the  course  of  the 
first  year  a  centre  is  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  arch.  The  lateral  masses 
meet  behind  in  the  fourth  year  and  join 
the-median  anterior  nucleus  in  the  fifth. 
Sometimes  the  union  of   the  posterior 

arches  does  not  occur.  The  anterior  nu-  unigu«  čase  of  abun«  ol  the  anttrior  »rcb  ol  ibe  ailis. 
cleus  may  be  absent,  and  the  front  arch 

inay  show  a  median  suture  or  be  represented  by  ligament  or  cartilage.  In  one  in- 
stance the  anterior  arch  was  wholly  wanting,  the  lateral  masses  being  fastened  to  the 
odontoid  by  ligament'  (Fig.  161). 

The  Axis. — The  ossification  of  the  axis  begins  by  two  lateral  points  appearing 
by  the  eleventh  week.  The  median  one,  which  does  not  come  till  the  fifth  month, 
is  at  first  double,  but  the  two  points  speedily  fuse.  At  about  the  same  tirne  two 
nuclei  appear  side  by  side  in  the  odontoid  process,  which  join  together  before  birth, 
leaving  a  space  between  them  at  the  tip.  This  may  be  closed  by  the  extension  of 
ossification,  or  a  centre  may  appear  in  it  at  the  second  year,  which  fuses  by  ihe 
twelfth.  The  piece  thus  formed  has  been  held  to  represent  the  epiphyseal  platc  for 
the  top  of  the  atlas.  The  odontoid  process  joins  the  body  at  the  periphery,  the  union 
beginning  in  the  third  year  and  being  complete  a  year  or  lwo  later ;  a  piece  of  car- 
tilage in  the  middle  of  the  juncture  is  said  to  persist  under  the  odontoid  unlil  old 
age.  Very  rarely  the  odontoid  remains  distinct.  The  arches  join  the  body  in  the 
third  year,  and  usually  meet  behind  at  the  same  tirne ;  the  latter  union,  however, 
may  be  delayed. 

VarUtiona  o(  the  VertebrK — The  commonest  and  most  interestinz  variations  are  those 
of  number.  These  are  very  frequent  in  the  coccyx,  since  there  are  originally  more  elements  than 
persist,  and  indeed  we  are  not  sure  eveii  of  Ihe  normal  number  in  this  bone.  Numerical  varia- 
tions are  aiso  often  ohserved  in  the  sacral,  less  so  in  Ihe  lumbar,  siill  less  so  in  the  thoracic,  and 
exiremely  rarely  in  the  cervical  region.  The  number  of  vertebrffi  above  the  sacrum  (twenly- 
four)  Li  usuatly  unchani^,  but,  ovnnfj  to  difierences  in  devetopment  of  the  costal  element,  one 
region  b  not  rarely  increased  or  dimimshed  at  the  espeiise  of  the  ne.\t  one.  Thus  the  verv  com- 
mon  condiiion  of  six  lumbar  vertebrae  is  due  to  the  want  of  development  of  the  costal  element 
(the  rib)  of  the  last  thoracic,  and  implies  oniv  eleven  vertebrie  in  that  rtRion.  Conversely,  thir- 
teen  ihoracics  impiv  an  undite  development  of  the  costal  element  o(  the  first  lumbar,  and  con- 
sequently  onlv  four  lumbar  vertebrie.  Often  the  costal  element  of  the  last  cervical  is  free  and 
over-developed,  making  a  cervical  rib.  But  even  if  this  be  large  enoURb  to  reach  the  stemum, 
which  is  excecdingly  rare,  Ihe  number  of  cer\ical  vertebrie  is  usualty  considered  unchan^ed. 
Other  changes  are  due  to  variations  in  development  of  the  costal  element  in  the  last  iirmbar 
and  the  firsi  sacral.    Transiiional  forms  are  here  verj'  frequently  met  with.    The  last  lumbar 

'  Dvvight :  Journal  of  Analomy  and  PhysioloEy,  \o\.  xxi.,  1887, 
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may,  by  an  excessive  growth  of  these  elements,  become  sacralized,  ardculating  more  or  less  per- 
fectly  with  the  iliiun,  and,  conversely,  the  lirst  sacral  may  have  almost  freed  itself  irom  tliose 
below  it.  Thus  we  mav  find  a  partially  sacralized  vertebra,  which  may  be  either  the  twcnly-iiiih 
or  the  twenty-fourth.  It  often  happens,  particularly  in  the  latter  čase,  that  a  vertebra  appears  to 
be  a  first  sacral  on  superficial  examination,  which  is  found  to  have  little  or  nothin^  to  do  m  ionn- 
ing  the  articular  surface,  in  which  čase  it  is  not  a  true  sacral,  for  the  first  sacral  is  the  fuUraiis 
which  has  the  largest  surface  for  the  joint  with  the  ilium.  A  false  promontory  may  coexi$t  with 
the  normal  one.  This  is  probably  most  frequent  when  the  twenty-fourth  vertebra  is  partlv 
sacralized.  Any  of  the  preceding  peculiarities  may  be  unilateral,  so  that  sometimes  a  vertebra 
may  seem  from  one  side  to  belong  surely  to  one  region,  and  equally  surely  to  the  other  region 
when  seen  from  the  opposite  side. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  variations  in  which  the  number  of  presacral  vertebrae  is 
increased  or  diminished.  There  may  be,  for  instance,  one  thoracic  or  one  lumbar  vertebra  too 
many  or  too  few,  without  anv  compensatory  change  in  the  next  region.  In  these  cases,  more- 
over,  the  terminal  vertebrae  of  the  region  may  be  very  nearly  typicaT  ones,  and  sometimes  e\'en 
the  size  of  the  vertebrae  will  be  modihed  so  ds  to  give  the  region  its  approximate  relative  length^ 
Similar  changes  may  be  found  in  the  neck,  but  they  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Variations  of  either  kind  are  likely  to  have  an  effect  on  the  column  as  a  whole  ;  thus,  il 
there  be  a  large  cervical  rib  the  last  thoracic  rib  is  likely  to  be  small,  or  if  the  first  rib  is  rudi- 
mentary  the  last  is  apt  to  be  large.  It  follows  that  the  thorax  seems  to  be  in  certain  cases 
moved  upward  or  downward  ;  this  change  may  occur  on  one  side  only. 

Rosenberg's  theory,  formerly  much  in  vogue,  is  that  there  are  opposite  tendendes  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  spine.  At  the  upper  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  cervical  region  to  encroach  on 
the  thoracic,  and  at  the  lower  for  each  of  the  regions  to  encroach  on  the  one  above  it  Such 
changes  he  considers  progressive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  movement  by  which  the 
thorax  encroaches  on  the  neck  or  loins  is  considered  reversive.  Rosenberg  has  described  a 
spine  which  he  considers  archaic,  in  which  there  are  two  extra  presacral  vertebrae  and  fifteen 

{)airs  of  ribs,  the  first  being  cervical.  There  are  two  spines  in  the  Warren  Museum  with  a  siini- 
ar  number  of  presacrals  in  which  the  last  is  sacralized  on  one  side.  As  to  the  way  in  which 
anomalies  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  come  about,  Rosenberg^  thinks  he  has  shown  that  in 
the  course  of  development  the  sacrum  is  composed  of  vertebrae  placed  farther  back  than  the 
permanent  ones,  and  that  the  ilium  enters  into  connection  with  vertebrae  more  and  more  ante- 
rior.  As  new  ones  join  it  above  former  ones  become  detached  from  it  below.  If  it  does  not 
make  the  usual  progress  the  spine  is  archaic,  having  too  many  presacrals ;  if  it  goes  too  far  the 
spine  is  of  the  future.  RosenDerg*s  theory  has  been  overthrown  by  Bardeen,'  who  has  Bhown 
tnat  the  original  position  of  the  ilium  is  opposite  the  superior  part  of  the  lumbar  region  ajid 
that  it  travels  tailvvards.  Having  joined  a  vertebra  at  the  fifth  week,  it  never  leaves  it  Al  this 
early  time  the  thoracic  vertebrae  are  differentiated.  The  author'  and  Fischel*  believe  that 
numerical  variation  is  the  result  of  an  error  in  segmentation. 

A  want  of  development  of  the  bodies,  uhich  may  be  only  half  the  normal  height,  is  found 
almost  exclusively  in  tne  lumbar  region.  \Ve  have  seen  (apparently  congenital)  fusion  of  the 
lumbar  bodies  wnile  ali  the  arches  were  present,  but  three  of  them  crowded  together.  The 
separation  of  the  pedicles  of  the  fifth  lumbar  from  the  body  is  a  very  rare  anomaly  among 
whites,  but  not  among  American  aborigines. 

ARTICULATIONS   OF  THE  VERTEBRAL   COLUMN. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  segments  of  the  spine  may  be  divided,  according 
to  the  parts  of  the  vertebrae  which  they  unite,  into  two  groups  : 

1 .  Those  connecting  the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebrae  ; 

2.  Those  connecting  the  Laminae  and  the  Processes. 

LIGAMENTS  CONNECTING  THE   BODIES. 

Intervertebral  Disks*  (Figs.  162,  163). — ^These  form  a  series  of  fibro-carti- 
lages  interposed  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  forming  about  one-fourth  of  the 
movable  part  of  the  spine  and  adding  greatly  to  its  strength.  They  are  developed. 
like  the  bodies,  around  the  notochord,  persisting  parts  of  this  structure  forming  a 
central  core  to  each  disk.  The  outer  part  of  the  disks  consists  of  oblique  layers  of 
fibres,  slanting  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  some  almost  horizontal,  \vhich  hold 
the  vertebral  bodies  firmly  together  ;  the  centre  of  the  disks  is  occupied  by  a  space 
containing  fiuid  in  the  meshes  of  a  yellowish  pulp.*  This  central  core  is  strongly 
compressed,  so  as  practically  to  be  a  resistant  bali  \vithin  the  more  yielding  fibro- 
cartilaginous  socket.  The  proportion  of  the  disks  to  the  vertebral  bodies  varies  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  spine.  They  are  absolutely  largest  in  the  lumbar  region, 
but  relatively  in  the  cervical.     For  niany  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  reckon  the  per- 

^Morph.  Jahrbuch,  Bd.  i.  and  xxvii.  *Anatomische  Hefte,  No.  95,  1906. 

■  Anat.  Anzeiger,  Bd.  xxv.,  1904,  and  American  Jounial  of  Anatomv,  vol.  iv.,  1905. 

'Dwight :  Memoirs  Boston  Society  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  v.,  1901. 

*  Flbrocartllaglaes  Intcrvcrtebralet.    *  Nucleos  pulposoa. 
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centage  very  accuratel)',  and  there  is  much  variation.  The  following  proportions 
are,  therefore,  only  approximate.  The  diaks  fonii  in  the  cervical  region  (orty  per 
cent,  in  the  thoracic,  twenty  per  cent,  and  in  ihe  lumbar.  thirty-three  per  cent.  oi 
the  length  of  the  spine. 

Antarior  and  Posterior  Fig-  i6a. 

Cotntnon  LigamentS. The      Odootoid  proc«s  <a  »is     Tnasvtnt  Vigameat 

bodies  are  connected  by  short 

fibres  aurrounding  the  disks, 

and  by  long  bands  which  are 

only  partially  separable  from 

the  general  envelope.  The  an- 

Urior  €ommon  ligatnent'^  (F'gs, 

i63>  165)  begins  at  the  axi5 

and  extend5  to  the  sacrum.     It 

consists  of  shorter  and  longer 

fibres  blending  with  the  peri- 

osteum  and  springing  from  the 

edges  of  the  venebrse  and  from 

the  disks,   to  end   at  similar 

potnts  on  the  next  vertebra,  or 

on  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  •" 

fifth.       The   borders  are    not 

sharpl/  delined.    'Y\ut  fiosterior 

common  ligament'  (  Fig.  164)     p, 

is  a  much  more  distinct  struc- 

ture.     It  arises  from  the  back 

of  the  body  of  the  axis,  re- 

cetving  fibres  from  the  occipito- 

axial  ligament,  and  runs  to  the 

sacrum.      It  also  is  attached 

to  the  disks  and  the  edges  of 

the  bodies,  but  posscsses  a  dis-      ^ 

tinct  margin,  which,  except  in 

the    neck,    expands    Iateralty 

into  a  series  of  points  at  the 

intervertebral  disks.     It  stands 

well  out  from  the  middle  of 

the  bodies,  bridging  o  ver  the 

veins  of  the  larger  ones. 

LIGAMENTS     CONNECT- 

ING  THE  LAMINA  AND 

THE   PROCESSES. 

The  articular  processes 
(Fig,  165)  are  coated  with 
hyahne  articular  cartilage  and 
surrounded  by  loose  capmies, 
with  which,  especially  in  the 
thorax,  the  ligamenta  subilava 
are  inseparab1y  connected.  pre- 

Venting    by    their    tension    the  Medimsetlion  of  upprrhaH  ol  n.ine. 

occurrence  of  folds. 

The  ligamenta  subflava'  (  Fig.  163)  are  elastic  membranes  of  considerable 
strength  connecting  the  lamin%  from  the  axi5  to  the  sacrum.  They  are  particularly 
developed  in  the  lumbar  region.  As  j  ust  mentioncd,  they  encroach  on  the  side  of 
the  capsules  towards  tlie  canal.  Thcy  also  extend  a  short  distance  under  the  spinous 
processes. 

The  supraspinous  ligament  (  Figs.  162,  163)  extends  as  a  well-marked  cord 
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-Li.f-^  ;V  Uiv  i^"  ihe  spines  from  the  last  cervical  to  the  sacrum.  The  intcrspinous 
tijiments  ai\'  meml>rawes  connecting  the  spinous  processes  between  the  tips  and 
:'X  I.inr:;-'«.  o.vttnoiiit;  trom  the  ligamenta  subflava  to  the  supraspinous  ligamenL 


111  ihe  noi-k  a  moditication  of 
■tJiH  rcachiiij;  irom  the  exter- 
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nal    occipital    protuberaiice  to  the   spine  of    the   seventh  cervical,  separating  the 

muscles  of    the  two  sides.      The  free  border  is 

coniinuous  with  the  supraspinous  ligament,  but,  Fig.  164. 

instead  of   touching  the  cervical  spines,  it  lies 

in  the  superticial  layer  of  muscles,  and  is  rein- 

(orced  below  by  radiating  tibres  from  each  of  the 

spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  region.      It  is 

inseparably  blended  with  the  origin  of  the  trapezii 

and  with  the  fasciče  between  the  muscular  layer3, 

especially  with  that  covering  the  semispinalis  and 

the  short  suboccipital  muscles.     In  the  region  of 

the  axis  it  is  a  thick  median  membrane  ;  in  the 

lower  cervical  region  it  is  of  little  importance. 

In  man  it  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  elas- 

tic  fibres,  in  mariced  contrast  to  what  is  found 

in  many  quadrupeds  in  which  the  structure  con- 

sists  principally  of  elastic  tissue,  since  in  these 

animals  the  ligamentum  nuchje  forms  an  important 

organ  for  the  support  of  the  head  at  the  end  of 

the  horizontal  vertebral  axis.  PoMerior  lurlace  of  bodi«  of  vertcbr« 

The    intertransverse    ligaments    (Fig.     S™gh'the'pidkk^'  "*  "'^"  '"'  ™"'"* 
162)  are  triffing  collections  of  fibres  between  the 

transverse  processes,  although  occasionally  distinct  round  cords  in  the  thoracic 
region. 

Fig.  165. 

Anterior  occlpilo-allanul  ligameat 


ARTICULATIONS    OF    THE    OCCIPITAL    BONE,    THE    ATLAS,    AND 
THE   AXIS. 

The  arrangement  here  diflers  in  some  points  considerably  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  spine  in  order  to  provide  (or  the  security  and  the  free  movcment  of  the  head, 
The  ligaments  eflecting  this  union  consist  of  thrcc  groups  : 
I.  Those  connecting  the  Atlas  and  the  Axis,  including  the 

Anterior  Atlanto-Axial  ;  Transverse  : 

Posterior  Atlanto-Axial  ;  Two  Capsular. 
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2.  Those  connecting  the  Occipital  Bone  and  the  Atlas,  including  the 

Anterior  Occipito-Atlantal ;  Poslerior  Occipito-Atlantal ; 

Accessory  Occipito-Atlantal ;  Two  Capsular. 

3.  Those  connectin^  the  Occipital  Bone  and  the  Axi3,  induding  the 

Lateral  Odontoid  or  Check  ;  Middle  Odontoid ; 

Occipito-Axial. 

The  important  peculiarities  are  the  odontoid  and  the  transverse  Hgatnents. 

The  odontoid,  or  check  ligaments '  (  Fig.  168),  are  two  strong,  symnietrical 

bundles  of  fibres  extending  from  the  slanting  surface  on  each  side  of  the  top  of  the 

odontoid  process  outward  and  a  Httle  upward  to  a  roughness  on  the  inner  side  of 

each  occipital  condyle.     Some  ftbres  pass  directlj-  across  from  one  condyle  to  the 

Fig.  166. 


other.  These  are  occasionally  collected  inio  a  distinct  round,  glistening  bundle. 
The  space  above  the  odontoid  process,  between  it  and  the  basilai'  process,  is  oc- 
cupied  by  a  mass  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  reaching  to  the  anterior  occipito-atloid 
ligament,  in  the  midst  of  ivhich  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  median  band  connecting 
these  parts,  the  middle  odontoid  ligament.'  A  supra-odontoid  bursa  niay  be 
developed  in  this  tissue.' 

The  transverse  ligament'  (  Figs.  167,  i63)  of  the  atlas  is  a  strong  l>and 
passing  betwecn  tbe  tubercles  01  the  inner  side  of  each  lateral  mass  of  the  atlas.  It 
does  not  run  straight,  but  curves  backward  around  tbe  odontoid,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  bursa.  A  band  from  tbo  iniddle  of  the  transverse  ligament  passes 
upward  to  the  cerebral  side  of  the  b;isilar  process,  and  another  downward  to  the 
body  of  the  axis,  so  that  the  whole  structure  is  called  the  cruciform  ligament.* 
'Trolard:  Journ.  deTAiiat.  et  de  l:i  Physiol.,  [S97. 
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Another  bursa  lies  between  the  odontoid  and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  The 
transveise  ligament  and  the  two  check  ligaments  are  in  series  with  the  interarticular 
ligaments  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs. 

The  other  ligaments  of  this  region  are  in  the  main  simple  membranes  connect- 
Fig.  167. 


Back  of  occiput  uid  •rcbo  rnnoved ;  occipita-aiiil  ligimenl  cul  ud  liini«<l  dom. 

ing  neighboring  parts.     The  anterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament  *  (  Fig.  165  ) 

extends  between  the  front  of  th^  foramen  magnum  and  the  anterior  arch  of  the 

atlas  ;  the  anterior  atlanto-axial  (Fig.  165)  is  in  serial  continuation  with  it.     A 

distinct  rounded,  raised  band,  the  acce88ory  occipito-atlantal,  passes  in  the 

median    line    from    the    under    side    of    the 

occiput  to  the   front    tubercie  of    the   atlas  Fig.  168, 

(Fig.  165),  and  thence  to  the  body  of  the  Front  oc         Middie 

axis,  where  it  joins   the   anterior  common         loramm        odoniaid     uaierai  odonioid 

ligament  of  the  spine. 

The  occipito-axial  ligament'  {appa- 
raius  iigamfntosus')  (Fig.   167)  descends  in-  *'<o' 

side  the  spinal  canal  from  the  basilar  procesa 
to  the  body  of  the  axi3,  where  it  joins  the 
posterior  common  ligament  and  complete1y 
conceals  the  odontoid  process  and  its  special 
ligaments.  li«- 

The  posterior  occipito-atlantal'  and 
the  posterior   atlanto-axial   ligaments'  ™. ......  ..c«oi 

he  in  ihe  region  of  the  arches  (Fig.  166).    The 

former  e.ttends  betiveen  the  posterior  border     r,mi'™i"f''mi'ddi""i"ir^°v™  [i^^'!"iS"iiai 

of  the  foramen  magnum  and  the  arch  of  the     ?■«»»»  i'  ihio*n  MronBi>  up^ard. 

atlas  :   the  latter  between  the  arch  of   the 

atlas  and  that  of  ihe  axis.     These  are  in  series  with  the  ligamenla  subflava,  but  differ 

Irom  them  in  being  non-elastic.      In  the  former  of   these  membranes  there  is  an 

opening  just  behind  the  facets  on  the  atlas  for  the  condyles,  bridged  over  by  a  band, 

for  the  entrance  of  the  veriebral  artery. 
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Synovial  joints,  the  shapes  of  which  are  described  with  the  bones,  exist  be- 
tween  the  occipilal  bone  and  the  atlas  and  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis.  The 
capsule  of  the  upper  joint  is  very  thick,  especially  behind,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligament.  The  capsule  surrounding  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  atlas  and  axis  is  strengthened  posteriorly  by  a  bundle  running  upward 
and  outward  from  the  axis: 

Fig.  169. 


Anterior  lubcrcle  oC  utlas 
TranSNeise  seclion  of  spine  paaaing  Ihraugli  atlas  and  odonloid  procHS. 

THE  SPINE  AS  A  WHOLE. 

Anterior  Aspect  (Fig.  170). — The  bodies  enlai^e,  in  the  main,  regularly 
from  above  downward.  This  progression  is  interrupted  only  by  a  slight  decrease 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  thoracic.  In  the  cervical  region  the  origin  of  the  costal 
elements  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  gives  the  latter  a  false  appearance  of  breadth. 
The  middle  of  the  thoracic  region  is  particularly  prominent  in  front,  owing  in  part 
to  the  aortic  depression  on  the  left.  A  slight  curve  to  the  right  in  this  region  is 
generatly  seen  ;  it  is  probably  attributable  to  this  cause. 

Posterior  Aspect  (Fig.  170).— A  deep  gutter  extends  on  each  side  of  the 
spinous  processes,  bounded  externally  in  the  neck  and  loins  by  the  articular  pro- 
cesses  and  in  the  back  by  the  transvcrse.  In  the  latter  region  the  spincs  which  are 
subcutaneous  are  often  deflected  from  the  median  line,  and  may  be  arranged  in  zig- 
zag.  The  laminse  compietely  close  the  spinal  canal  in  the  convex  thoracic  and 
sacral  regions,  while  it  is  left  open  in  the  neck  and  loins,  except  during  extension  of 
the  former, 

Lateral  Aspect  (Fig.  171). — The  profile  view  shows  best  of  ali  the  increasein 
the  importance  of  the  bodies  from  above  downward,  and  coincidently  with  this  the 
gradual  moving  backvvard  of  the  intervertebral  foramina.  These  increase  greatly  in 
size  from  the  Iower  part  of  the  thoracic  region. 

The  Curves. — The  curve  of  the  spine  is  necessarily  an  arbitrary  one,  since  it 
varies  not  only  in  individuals  and  according  to  age,  se.\,  and  occupation,  but  aiso 
with  position  and  the  tirne  of  day,  being  longer  when  lying  than  standing,  and  after 
a  night's  rest  than  after  a  day's  work.  The  diflerence  occasioned  by  position  occurs 
especial!y  in  youth,  when  it  may  amount  to  half  an  inch  or  more.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  after  middle  age.  Bearing  these  variations  in  mind.  the  foIlowing  guide 
to  the  curve,  suggested  by  Humphry,  mav  bc  accepted  ;  a  iine  dropped  (rom  the 
middle  of  the  odontoid  process  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  second 
thoracic,  that  of  the  twelflh  thoracic,  and  the  anterior  inferior  angic  of  the  fifth 
lumbar.  Henle  divides  the  spine  into  four  quarters  ;  and  although  this  method  has 
the  defect  of  using  the  unrtliable  pcivic  scction,  it  verv  often  proves  remarkably 
correct.  Thus,  if  we  continue  Humphry's  line  to  the  levcl  of  the  tip  of  the  coccyx, 
the  middle  point  is  opposite  the  eleventh  thoracic,  the  end  of  the  tirst  quarter  oppo- 
site  the  lower  border  of  the  third  thoracic,  and  that  of  the  third  quarter  opposite 
the  Iower  edge  of  the  fourth  lumbar. 

The  development  of  ihe  curves  can  hardly  bc  said  to  have  begun  at  birth.     Al 


THE   SPINE   AS   A   WHOLE. 
Fig.  170. 
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This  represents  a  coslai  element  which  fuses  with  the  front  of  the  pedicie,  Those  of 
the  firsl  two  sacrals  appear  shortly  before  birth  (Bade).  The  line  of  union  can  stili 
be  seen  at  seven  years  on  the  top  of  the  firsl  vertebra.     The  time  at  which  the  laminae 


meet  in  the  middle  is  uncertain  ;  the  arch  of  the  first  vertebra  is  sometimes  complete 
at  seven,  those  below  it  being  stili  open.  The  five  distinct  sacraiveitebrae  which  are 
thus  formed  remain  separate  (or  some  time,  the  bodies  being  separated  by  interver- 


tebral  disks,  A  thin  plate  appears  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  these  disks  which 
Itises  with  the  bodies  before  the  latter  unite.  The  union  of  the  vertebrse  begins  below 
and  proceeds  upivard  in  a  very  irregular  manner. 

Probably  union  generally  occurs  first  in  the  lateral  masses,  between  the  lamin<e 
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Dimensions  and  Proportions. — ^The  length  and  the  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent  presacral  regions  (including  the  intervertebral  disks),  measured  along  the  an- 
terior  surface  of  the  spine,  have,  in  fifty  males  and  twenty-three  female  bodies,  been 
found  by  us  as  stated  below.  We  give  for  comparison  RaveneUs*  and  Aeby*s*  propor- 
tions combined.  The  former  measured  eleven  and  the  latter  eight  spines  of  each  sex. 
Cunningham's'  proportions,  from  six  male  and  dve  female  spines,  are  also  added. 
In  the  proportions,  one  hundred  represents  the  total  presacral  length  along  the  curves. 

ACTUAL  LENGTH  OF  PRESACRAL  REGIONS  OF  SPINE. 

Male.  Female. 

Centinietres.  (Inches.)  Centimetres.  (Inches.) 

Neck 13.3  (   5.25)  I2.I  (  4.75' 

Back 28.7  (^^--3^)  ^^-5  (IO-44 

Loins 19.9  (  7.82)  18.7  (  7.38^ 

61.9  (24.38)  57.3  (22.57) 

PROPORTIONS  OF  PRESACRAL  REGIONS  OF  SPINE. 

Male.  Female. 

(Dwi£^ht.)    (R.  &  A.)    (Cunning^ham.)  (Dwigfat.)        (R.  &  A.)  (Cunning^ham.) 

Neck    ....      21.5  21.7  21.8  21.2  21.7  21.6 

Eack    ....     46.3  46.7  46.5  46.1  46.5  45.8 

Loins  ....      32.2  3^.4  31:7  3^-7  3^.4  328 

loo.o  99.8  loo.o  loo.o  100.6  100.2 

Thus,  while  it  b  true  that  the  lumbar  region  is  relatively  longer  in  woman,  the 
difierence  is  trifling. 

ABSOLUTE   AND    RELATIVE    LENGTH    OF    PRESACRAL    REGIONS    DURING 

GROWTH. 


Age. 


Atbirth 

Atbtrth 

Atbirth 

One  month 

Onemonth 

Threemonths 

Six  months 

Six  months 

Ten  months 

One  year,  boy 

One  ycar,  bov 

One  year  and  one  month,  boy  . 
One  and  a  half  years,  girl .  .  . 
One  and  a  half  years,  boy     .   . 

Twoyears,  boy 

Twoyears,  boy 

Three  years,  ^rl 

Four  years,  girl 

Four  and  a  half  years,  boy  .   . 

Five  >*ears,  boy  

Five  years,  boy 

Six  years,  boy 

Nine  years,  girl 

Eleven  years,  boy 

Thirtcen  years,  girl 

Fifleen  years,  boy 

Sixteen  ycars,  girl 

Sixteen  ^ears,  girl 

Seventeen  years,  girl 


»  Zeitschrift  fur  Anat.  imd  Entwicklng..  1876. 
■  Cunningham  :  Memoirs.  1886. 
»  The  Anatomy  of  the  Child. 


Absolutb  Lbngth.          i 

Rblativb  Lbngth. 

(In  Millimetres.) 

(Total  —  loa.) 

Obsbrvbr. 

Neck. 

Back. 

Loins. 

Total. 

Neck. 

Back. 

Loins. 

Ravenel. 

50 

93 

50 

193 

25.9 

48.2 

259 

Ravenel. 

40 

100 

50 

^2° 

21 

52.6 

26.3 

Ravenel. 

40 

n 

50 

185 

21.6 

51.3 

27 

Chipault.* 

40 

45 

165 

24.2 

48.4 

27.4 

Chipault. 

42 

80 

44 

166 

25.3 

48.1 

26.6 

Ravenel. 

50 

100 

58 

208 

24 

48.1 

27.0 
27.8 

Aeby. 

52.5 

103 

60 

215.5 

24.3 

47.5 

Aeby. 

53.5 

107 

61 

221.5 

24.1 

48.6 

27.5 

Dwight. 

61 

125 

77 

263 

23.2 

47.5 

29.2 

Chipault. 

60 

121 

72 

253 

23.7 

47.8 

28.5 

Chipault. 

69 

120 

83 

281 

24.5 

45-9 

29.6 

Chipault. 

67 

118 

79 

264 

25.2 

44.8 

30 

Chipault. 

62 

130 

69 

261 

237 

49-7 

26.6 

Chipault. 

68 

132 

79 

279 

24.3 

47-4 

28.3 

Ravenel. 

70 

140 

90 

300 

23.3 

46.7 

30 

Aeby. 

79-5 

153.5 

98 

331 

24 

46.4 

29.6 

Dwight. 

78 

162 

loi 

341 

22.9 

47.5 

29.6 

Aeby. 

79-9 

162 

103.3 

345.2 

23.1 

46.9 

20.9 

Chipault. 

81 

174 

102.8 

357.8 

22.6 

48.9 

28.5 

Symington.* 

80 

170 

104 

354 

22.5 

48 

29.4 

Ravenel. 

80 

180 

135 

395 

20.3 

45.6 

34.2 

Symington. 

80 

175 

106 

361 

22.2 

48.5 

293 

Ravenel. 

85 

195 

150 

430 

19.8 

45.4 

34.9 

Aeby. 

91 

218.7 

153-5 

463.2 

19-7 

47.2 

33.1 

Symington. 

95 

220 

136 

451 

21.5 

48.7 

29.1 

Dwight. 

120 

265 

183 

568 

21. 1 

46.6 

32.2 

Aeby. 

100 

221.8 

151 

472.8 

21. 1 

46.9 

31.9 

Aeby. 

107.5 

229.5 

152.5 

489.5 

21.9 

46.9 

3I.I 

Dwight. 

113 

250 

161 

524 

21.5 

47.7 

30.7 

'  Arch.  fiir  Anat.  und  Entwicklng.,  1879. 
*  Revue  d'Orthop^die,  1895. 
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It  appears  from  the  above  that  in  the  adult  the  neck  is  a  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  movable  part  of  the  spine  and  the  loins  a  little  less  than  one-third.  In 
the  young  embryo  these  proportions  are  reversed,  biit  by  the  tirne  of  birth  these  two 
parts  are  nearly  eqiial. 

Movements  of  the  Head. — Those  between  the  occiput  and  atlas  are  almost 
wholly  limited  to  flexion  and  extensto7i,  of  which  the  latter  is  much  the  greater. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  reception  of  the  posterior  pointed  extreniities  of  the  articu- 
lar  processes  of  the  atlas  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  posterior  condyloid  fossse.  The 
anterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament  and  the  odontoid  ligaments  are  tense  in  extreme 
extension.  ln/lexion  the  tip  of  the  odontoid  is  very  close  to,  if  it  does  not  touch, 
the  basilar  process.  The  range  of  both  these  motions  is  much  increased  by  the 
participation  of  the  cervical  region.  There  may  be  a  little  lateral  moHan  between 
the  adas  and  head,  and  there  is  some  slight  rotation,  The  great  variation  of  the 
shape  of  the  articular  facets  makes  it  clear  that  both  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
motions  must  vary  considerably. 

The  joint  between  the  atlas  and  axis  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  rotation.  The 
transverse  ligament  keeps  the  odontoid  in  plače,  and  the  very  strong  odontoid  liga- 
ments check  rotation  alternately.  The  head  is  highest  when  directed  straight  forward, 
but  the  joints  are  in  more  perfect  adaptation  if  one  condyle  be  a  litde  anterior  to  the 
other,  and  if  the  atlas  be  slightly  rotated  on  the  axis.  This  position,  though  entail- 
ing  a  slight  loss  of  height,  is  the  one  naturally  chosen  as  that  of  greatest  stability. 

Movements  of  the  Spine. — ^The  very  extensive  range  of  motion  of  the 
whole  spine  is  the  sum  of  many  small  movements  occurring  at  the  intervertebral 
disks.  The  whole  column  is  a  flexible  rod,  but  this  conception  is  modified  by  the 
following  peculiarities  :  ( i )  the  motion  is  not  equally  distributed,  owing  to  the  vary- 
ing  distances  between  the  disks  and  the  differences  of  thickness  of  the  disks  them- 
selves  ;  (2)  the  bodies,  which  form  the  essential  part  of  the  rod,  are  not  circular,  so 
that  motion  is  easier  in  one  direction  than  in  another  ;  (3)  the  rod  is  not  straight 
but  curved  ;  (4)  the  kind  of  motion  is  influenced  by  the  articular  processes,  and 
varies  in  the  different  regions.  Other  modifyine  circumstances  exist,  but  these  suf- 
fice  to  show  that,  while  certain  general  principles  may  be  laid  down,  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  spinal  movements  is  absolutely  impossible. 

The  incompressible  semifluid  centre  of  each  disk  has  been  compared  to  a  bali 
on  which  the  rest  of  the  disk  plays.  This  would,  therefore,  be  a  universal  joint 
were  there  no  restraining  apparatus.  The  motions  are  Jlexion  and  extenswn^ — 
i.e,,  angular  movements  on  a  transverse  axis  ;  lateral  motion, — 1.^.,  the  same  on 
an  antero- posterior  axis,  and  rotatimi  on  a  vertical  axis.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
single  one  of  these  motions  ever  occurs  without  some  mingling  of  another.  Flexion 
and  extension  are  greatest  in  the  neck  and  loins.  Extension  is  more  free  than 
flexion  in  the  neck,  where  it  is  limited  by  the  locking  of  the  lamina,  which»  when 
the  head  is  thrown  as  far  back  as  possible,  g  i  ves  great  rigidity  to  the  neck.  In  the 
loins  and  in  the  region  of  the  last  two  thoracic  vertebrae  flexion  is  the  more  exten- 
sive.  Before  the  spine  is  Consolidated,  slight  flexion  is  possible  throughout  the  back, 
but  extension  is  very  quickly  checked  by  the  locking  of  the  laminae  and  spines. 
Lateral  motion  is  greatest  in  the  neck,  considerable  in  the  back  and  least  in  the 
loins.  Such  motion  is  always  associated  \vith  rotation,  uhich  is  most  free  in  the 
neck,  considerable  in  the  back,  and  very  sli.cfht,  at  most,  in  the  loins.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  motions  both  in  the  antero- posterior  and  in  the  transverse  plane 
are  checked  by  the  tension  of  the  ligaments  on  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra 
opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and  also  by  the  resistance  to  compression 
of  that  side  of  the  intervertebral  disk  touards  which  the  motion  occurs.  The  liga- 
menta  subfiava,  being  elastic,  tend  continually  to  brin^  the  bones  back  into  position 
from  the  innumerable  slight  displacements  to  which  they  are  subject.  Tnat  this 
replacement  is  effected  by  a  purely  physical  property  of  the  tissue  instead  of  hy 
muscular  action  implies  a  great  saving  of  energv.  The  amount  of  aH  motions,  and 
of  rotation  in  particular,  decreases  throughout  life  and  varies  much  in  individuals. 
According  to  Keen,  the  rotary  motion  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis  amounts  to 
twenty-five  degrees,  that  in  the  rest  of  the  neck  to  forty-five  detjrees,  and  that  of  the 
thoracic  and  lumbar  regions  to  about  thirty  degrces  on  each  side. 
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While  the  number  of  vertebrae  in  the  neck  is  almost  invariable  in  man  (and 
indeed  in  aH  the  mammalia  except  the  sloth  and  the  sea-cow),  the  length  of  the 
cervical  region  varies  gready  in  individuals.  As  it  is  apparently  shortened  during 
fuU  inspiration  and  lengthened  during  fuU  expiration,  so  an  actual  change  in  its 
length  is  associated  with  the  types  of  thorax  that  correspond  to  these  conditions. 
The  long  neck  is  therefore  found  in  persons  with  chests  that  are  fiat  above  the 
mammae,  with  wide  upper  intercostal  spaces  and  narrow  lower  ones,  and  with  lack  of 
prominence  of  the  sternum.  These  conditions  are  often  associated  with  phthisical 
tendencies.  The  short  neck  is  found  in  persons  with  chests  of  the  reverse  type. 
Its  theoretical  association  with  apoplectic  tendencies  is  very  doubtful. 

The  remaining  variations  both  in  the  length  and  in  the  shape  of  the  vertebral 
column  are  closely  connected  with  corresponding  variations  in  its  curves. 

The  normal  curves  of  the  spine  are  four  :  the  cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar,  and 
pelvic  (or  sacro-coccygeal).  The  cervical  and  lumbar  are  concave  backward,  the 
thoracic  and  pelvic  convex  backward  (Fig.  171).  These  curves  are  produced  and 
kept  up  partly  by  the  twenty-three  intervertebral  disks.  They  are  altered  by  disease. 
An  additional  curve  not  uncommon  in  absolutely  healthy  persons  consists  in  a  slight 
deflection  of  the  thoracic  spine  to  the  right ;  this  asymmetry  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 
greater  use  of  the  right  arm,  but  it  is  due  to  the  position  of  the  heart  and  the  aorta. 

Ali  the  vertebral  bodies  are  composed  of  cancellous  tissue,  which  is  more  spongy 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vertebrae,  and  therefore  is  least  so  in  the  neck 
and  most  spongy  in  the  lumbar  region.  This  corresponds  with  the  greater  succu- 
lence  and  elasticity  of  the  lower  intervertebral  disks  and  aids  in  minimizing  the  eflect 
of  jars  and  shocks  such  as  are  received  in  alighting  from  a  height  upon  the  feet,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  column  of  course  receiving  the  greater  weight.  If  in  such  falls 
the  calcaneum  or  tibia  is  broken,  the  spine  usually  escapes  injury.  If  the  lower 
extremity  remains  intact,  the  safety  of  the  spine  depends  largely  upon  the  elasticity 
given  by  its  curves  and  by  the  disks. 

The  fact  that  the  bodies  have  to  bear  the  chief  strain  of  such  shocks  and  of 
extreme  flexion  and  extension,  the  most  usual  forms  of  spinal  in]ury,  serves,  together 
with  their  comparative  vascularity,  to  make  them  the  seat  of  tuberculous  infection 
when  it  invades  the  spine.  Their  spongy  texture,  once  they  are  softened  by  inflam- 
mation,  leads  to  their  ready  disintegration  under  the  superincumbent  weight.  In 
the  neck  and  in  the  loins  the  process  may  at  first  merely  cause  a  straightening  of  the 
column,  the  normal  curves  being  concave  backward.  In  the  thoracic  region — the 
most  common  situation — it  soon  produces  kyphosis,  an  exaggerated  backward  curve, 
the  sharp  projection  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  aflfected  vertebrae  causing  it  to 
be  known  as  **angular  cur\'ature."  The  abscesses  which  result  from  caries  of  the 
vertebrae  are  governed  as  to  their  position  and  course  by  the  fasciae  and  muscles 
that  surround  them.     They  will,  therefore,  be  described  later  (page  643). 

The  suspension  of  the  whole  body  from  the  chin  and  occiput  separates  the  indi- 
vidual  vertebrae  so  that  they  are  held  together  mainly  by  their  ligaments.  This 
obviously  relieves  or  removes  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  weight  on  the 
bodies  of  diseased  vertebrae.  The  relief  of  pressure  in  cases  of  thoracic  caries  is 
continued  by  the  use  of  appliances  which  transfer  the  weight  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  to  the  pelvis,  The  simplest  of  these  is  the  plaster  jacket.  For  cervical 
caries,  the  weight  of  the  head  is  transferred  to  the  trunk  beneath  the  level  of  disease 
by  means  of  an  apparatus  extending  from  above  the  head  to. a  band  (of  leather  or 
plaster)  encircling  the  chest. 

In  cases  of  kyphosis  corrected  by  the  method  of  **forcible  straightening*'  it 
b  obvious  that  a  gap  proporlionate  to  the  amount  of  bone  which  has  previously 
been  destroyed  must  be  left  between  the  bodies  of  the  diseased  vertebrae,  The 
ultimate  integritv  of  the  spinal  column  will  depend  upon  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  ankylosis  which  takes  plače  bctwcen  the  separated  vertebrae.  It  is  asserted 
(Calot)  that  such  consolidation  does  occur  between  the  bodies  in  moderatcly  severe 
cases,  and  between  the  laminae,  transverse  processes,  and  spines  in  the  more  serious 
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ones.  It  has  been  shown  (Wullstein)  that  injury  to  the  dura  and  cord  and  even 
fracture  of  the  arches  and  processes  are  possible  concomitants  of  forcible  rectiBca- 
tion  of  kyphosis. 

If  the  curve  forward  of  the  lumbar  spine  is  exaggerated,  constituting  lordosis, 
it  is  usually  compensatory,  and  is  acquired  in  an  efiort  to  maintain  the  erect 
position,  as  in  cases  of  high  caries,  great  obesity,  pregnancy,  ascites,  abdominal 
tumors,  etc. 

Scoliosis  or  laieral  curvature  commonly  results  from  faulty  positions  in  young', 
undeveloped  persons  with  weak  muscles,  as  school-girls,  who  sit  or  stand  in  such  atti' 
tudes  that  the  muscles  are  relieved  and  the  strain  is  borne  by  insensitive  structurcs, 
like  ligaments  and  fasciae.  This  results  in  a  deflection  of  one  part  of  the  column — 
generilly  the  thoracic — to  one  side,  usually  the  right,  and  the  formation  of  a  conipen- 
satory  curve  below,  and  occasionally  of  one  above  also.  The  bodies  of  the  a£[ected 
vettebrae  are  at  the  same  tinie  rotated,  partly  by  the  action  of  the  slips  of  the  longia-^ 
simus  dorsi  which  are  attached  to  the  ribs  near  the  angles  and  to  the  dps  of  the  trans- 
verse  processes  (Fig.  520),  so  that  in  advanced  cases  the  tips  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  afiected  segments  turn  towards  the  concavity  of  the  curves,  while  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  involved  tend  to  lie  in  an  antero-posterior  plane 
and  can  often  be  felt  projecting  backward. 

A  further  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  rotation  may  be  found  in  the  behavior 
of  a  straight  fiexible  rod  under  similar  conditions.  Torsion  results  from  any  motion 
in  which  aH  particles  of  a  straight  flexible  rod  do  not  move  in  parallel  columns. 
Therefore,  if  it  be  bent  in  two  planeš  at  the  same  time  torsion  must  inevitably  occur. 
The  vertebral  column  being  bent  in  the  antero-posterior  plane  by  a  series  of  gentle 
curves,  lateral  bending  must,  therefore,  inevitably  lead  to  torsion,  since  it  means 
bending  in  two  planeš. 

A  little  consideration  of  the  relations  of  the  spine  to  the  ribs,  scapula,  and  pelvis 
will  show  that  lateral  flexion  and  rotation  cannot  take  plače  without  causing  (a)  sep- 
aration  of  the  ribs  on  the  convex  side ;  {b)  change  in  the  costal  angles »  making 
the  ribs  more  horizontal  on  the  convex  and  more  oblique  on  the  opposite  side  ;  (r) 
undue  prominence  of  their  angles  on  the  convex  side,  the  scapula  being  carried  upon 
them  so  that  it  also  is  more  prominent ;  {d )  diminution  of  the  ilio-costal  space  on 
the  concave  side  ;  {e)  elevation  of  the  shoulder  on  the  convex  side  ;  {/)  flatten> 
ing  of  the  chest  in  front  on  the  convex  and  undue  prominence  of  the  chest  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  {g)  projection  of  the  ilium  on  the  concave  side.  Lateral  curvature 
with  these  secondary  deformities  may  also  be  produced  by  unequal  length  of  the 
lower  limbs,  one-sided  muscular  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  or  spasm,  sacro-iliac  disease, 
empyema,  and  asymmetry  of  either  the  pelvis  or  the  head. 

The  latter  factor  is  especially  interesting  from  an  anatomical  stand-point  From 
what  has  been  said  (page  142)  of  the  position  of  greatest  stability  of  the  joints  be- 
tween  the  head  and  the  atlas  and  the  latter  and  the  axis,  it  is  evident  that  the  position 
of  greatest  ease  is  with  the  head  slightly  turned  to  one  side,  the  condyles  of  the 
occiput  not  being  in  their  best  contact  with  the  superior  articular  surfaces  of  the 
atlas  when  the  head  is  held  straight,  but  rather  when  the  head  is  slighdy  twisted 
(Dwight).  The  effects  of  this  are  far-reaching.  First,  there  is  an  instinctive  effort 
to  get  the  eyes  on  the  same  plane  in  looking  fonvard,  which  is  presumably  the 
primary  cause  of  the  asymmetry  of  the  face  that  is  usually  found.  It  is  also  easier 
to  support  the  weight  in  standing  chief!y  on  one  leg,  hence  the  other  side  of  the 
pelvis  is  allowed  to  fall  so  that  the  lumbar  region  slants  away  from  the  supporting  leg. 
This  must  be  corrected  by  a  lateral  motion  of  the  spine  above  it,  and  as  this  is  not 
pure  but  mixed  with  rotation,  there  occurs  a  twist  in  the  spine  ;  one  shoulder  is  higher 
than  the  other  as  well  as  farther  fonvard.  In  healthv  persons  such  positions,  if  not 
maintained  too  long,  do  little  harm  ;  but  there  is  likelv  to  be  some  spinal  asymmetry 
in  ali,  and  there  is  the  danger  that  it  may  become  pronounced  and  fixed  in  the  weak. 

Sprains  of  the  spine  are  most  common  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions :  in 
the  former  because  of  the  greater  mobilitv  of  the  articulation  with  the  cranium,  and 
in  both  because  of  their  own  mobility,  the  greatest  degree  of  bending  in  an  antero- 
posterior  direction  being  possible  in  those  two  segments  of  the  spine.  The  thoracic 
and  pelvic  curves  are  primary,  form  part  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax  and  pelvis, 
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appear  early,  and  are  chiefly  due  to  the  shape  of  the  vertebral  bodies.  The  cervical 
and  lumbar  curves  are  secondary,  develop  after  birth,  and  depend  mainly  on  the 
shape  of  the  disks.  Greater  niobility  would  naturally  be  expected  under  the  latter 
circumstances.  The  close  articulation  between  the  separate  vertebrae  throughout 
the  whole  column,  while  it  renders  a  slight  degree  of  sprain  not  uncommon,  tends 
at  the  same  tirne  to  diffuse  forces  applied  to  the  spine  and  to  concentrate  them  within 
certain  areas.  These  areas  are  the  points  at  which  fixed  and  movable  portions  of  the 
spine  join  each  other,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  adanto-axial,  the  cervico- 
thoracic,  and  the  thoracico-lumbar  regions. 

If  the  force  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  injury  of  greater  severity  than  a  sprain 
it  is  apt  to  be  a  dislocation  or  a  fracture  with  dislocation  at  one  or  other  of  these 
localities.  The  latter  accident  is  usually  caused  by  ex treme  flexion  of  the  spine,  and 
of  the  three  points  mentioned  is  most  often  found  in  the  segment  including  the 
lower  two  thoracic  and  the  upper  one  or  two  lumbar  vertebrae.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  ( I )  this  segment  has  to  bear  almost  as  much  weight  as  the  lumbar  spine, 
and  yet  its  vertebrae  are  smaller  and  weaker.  (2)  The  transverse  processes  are 
short,  while  the  longer  ones  below,  together  with  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  ribs 
above,  give  a  powerful  leverage  to  the  muscles  that  m  o  ve  the  region  in  question. 
(3)  It  is  the  region  at  which  the  most  concave  part  of  the  thoracico-lumbar  curve  is 
found,  making  the  *'  hollow  of  the  back'*  and  corresponding  to  the  **  waist*'  where 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk  is  smallest.  (4)  Its  nearness  to  the  middle  of  the 
column  enables  a  greater  length  of  leverage  to  be  brought  to  bear  against  it  than 
against  any  other  part.  (5)  The  different  segments  of  the  spine  above  it  are  com- 
paratively  fixed  (Humphry).  These  anatomical  facts  account  for  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  the  injury  known  as  *  *  fracture-dislocation*  *  in  this  region  as  a  result 
of  extreme  flexion. 

A  view  of  the  vertebral  column  from  behind  (Fig.  170)  serves  well  to  illustrate 
some  of  these  points. 

Pure  dislocations  are  rare,  but  are  more  frequent  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine,  because  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  small,  and  the 
mterlocking  of  the  articular  processes  is  less  firm  than  it  is  lower  in  the  column. 
The  vertebra  most  commonly  dislocated  is  the  fifth  cervical,  which  might  be  expected 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  neck  flexion  and  extension  are  freest  between  the  third  and 
sixth  vertebrae.  The  dislocation  is  usually  anterior, — that  is,  the  articular  process 
of  one  vertebra  slips  fonvard  and  falls  down  on  the  pedicle  of  the  vertebra  below, 
resting  in  the  intervertebral  notch, — this  accident  being  rendered  easy  by  the  com- 
paratively  horizontal  position  of  the  articular  processes  in  the  cervical  region.  Such 
dislocation  is  practically  impossible  in  the  thoracic  or  lumbar  region  without  fracture, 
while  fracture  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  cervical  region.  The  lumen  of  the  spinal 
canal  may  be  but  little,  if  at  ali,  invaded. 

As  to  reduction,  experiments  show  (Walton)  that  no  moderate  amount  of  exten- 
sion  in  a  direct  line  would  raise  the  displaced  articular  processes  in  the  least  degree. 
It  was,  however,  found  easy  to  unlock  these  processes  by  retro-lateral  flexion,  bend- 
ing  the  head  towards  the  side  to  which  the  face  was  already  turned,  an  inappreciable 
araount  of  force  being  necessarv.     Rotation  into  plače  completed  the  reduction. 

Ali  pure  dislocations  are  really  subluxations,  as  without  extensive  fracture  of 
the  processes  and  great  laceration  of  Hgaments  a  complete  separation  of  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  of  two  adjoining  vertebrae  is  practically  impossible. 

Pure  fracture,  not  the  result  of  a  gunshot  wound,  is  rare.  If  from  flexion,  the 
fracture  involves  the  body  ;  if  from  direct  violence,  usually  the  laminae.  These  facts 
require  no  explanation. 

Dislocations  and  fractures  of  the  upper  two  cervical  vertebrae  are  especially 
serious  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  medulla  and  of  their  position  above  the  roots 
of  the  phrenic  nerve  and  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  external  muscles  of  respiration. 
If  the  accident  is  from  overflexion,  it  may  be  a  dislocation  between  the  occiput  and 
the  adas,  as  it  is  there  that  the  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  head  take 
place.  If  it  arises  from  extreme  rotation,  and  especially  if  there  is  rupture  of  the 
check  ligaments,  it  may  be  a  dislocation  of  the  atlas  from  the  axis,  as  it  is  there  that 
the  rotary  movements  of  the  head  occur.     **  A  dumb  person  expresses  *  yes*  at  the 
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occipito-atloid  joint  and  'no'  at  the  atlo-axoid"  (Owen).  Painless  nodding  and 
rotation  of  the  head  aid,  therefore,  in  the  exclusion  of  the  occipito-atlantal  and 
atlanto-axial  regions  in  obscure  cases  of  high  caries. 

The  axis  is  more  spongy  than  the  atlas,  and  is  weakest  about  one  centimetre 
below  the  neck  of  the  odontoid  process,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  seats 
of  fracture. 

In  fracture-dislocations,  which  constitute  from  seventjr  to  eighty  per  cent  of  se- 
vere spinal  injuries,  the  thoracico-lumbar  region  suffers  most  commonly  for  the  reasons 
above  stated.  The  almost  vertical  direction  of  the  articnlar  processes  of  the  thoracic 
vertebrae  causes  them,  when  fiexion  is  extreme,  as  when  a  weight  has  fallen  on  the 
back,  to  be  frequently  fractured,  which,  together  with  the  accompanying  crushing 
of  the  vertebral  body  and  rupture  of  the  supra-  and  interspinous  ligaments  and 
the  ligamenta  subfiava,  permits  the  immediate  sliding  fonvard  of  the  vertebrae  above 
the  crushed  one  and  the  compression  of  the  cord — often  its  practical  severance — 
between  the  anterior  edge  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  upper  vertebra  and  the  poste- 
rior  edge  of  the  body  of  the  lower  one. 

(For  the  resulting  symptoms,  see  section  on  Nervous  System,  page  1053.)  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  spinal  nerves  do  not  arise  from  the  cord  opposite 
the  vertebrae  after  which  they  are  named.  Their  regions  of  origin  may  briefly  be 
stated  as  follows  : 

(i)  Occiput  to  sixth  cervical  spine, — eight  cervical  nerves. 

(2)  Seventh  cervical  to  fourth  thoracic  spine, — upper  six  thoracic  nerves. 

(3)  Fifth  to  tenth  thoracic  spine, — ^lower  six  thoracic  nerves. 

(4)  Eleventh  and  twelfth  thoracic  spines, — ^five  lumbar  nerves. 

(5)  First  lumbar  spine, — five  sacral  nerves. 

Landmarks. — To  fix  the  limits  of  the  spine  in  the  living,  draw  a  horizontal 
line  from  the  anterior  nasal  spine  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  external  occipital  pro- 
tuberance  and  another  backward  from  the  top  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  Seen  from 
the  side,  the  top  of  the  spine  is  in  a  line  connecting  the  front  of  the  lobe  of  each  ear, 
passing  behind  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw.  Frozen  sections  show  that  the  front  of 
the  vertebral  bodies  is  much  nearer  the  centre  of  the  body  than  one  is  prepared  to 
expect.  A  vertical  transverse,  or  frontal,  plane  through  the  thorax  at  its  greatest 
breadth  strikes  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  front  of  the  cervical  convexity  of  the  spine, 
and  cuts  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  (Langer). 

The  relations  of  the  spine  anteriorly  are  considered  with  the  parts  in  front  of  it. 
The  parts  felt  from  the  surface  are  the  spinous  processes  and  some  few  of  the  trans- 
verse ones.  The  line  of  the  spines  is  a  good  example  of  the  general  rule  that 
prominences  on  the  skeleton  lie  in  hollows  in  the  flesh  ;  a  deep  furrow  between  the 
muscular  masses  marks  their  position. 

Palpation  of  the  normal  spine  with  the  soft  parts  in  plače  g^ves  the  following 
Information.  The  spine  of  the  second  cervical  can  be  felt  by  deep  pressure  a  Httle 
below  the  occiput.  The  short  spines  of  the  succeeding  vertebrae  are  made  out  with 
great  dif!iculty.  The  fifth  is  longer  than  those  just  above  it.  The  sixth  is  much 
longer  and  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  the  seventh.  The  name  vertebra  prominens 
conferred  on  the  seventh  is  misleading,  for  the  spine  of  the  first  thoracic  is  the  most 
prominent  in  this  region.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  spines  recede  from 
the  surface  by  reason  of  the  fonvard  curve  of  the  cervical  segment  and  on  account 
of  their  shortness.  This  permits  of  free  extension  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  liga- 
mentum  nuchae  also  prevents  them  from  being  felt  distinctly.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
cervical  and  first  thoracic  are  easily  felt.  The  remainder,  lying  in  the  groove  caused 
by  the  prominence  of  the  erector  spinae  muscles,  can  usually  be  palpated  without 
much  difficulty. 

The  relative  sizes  vary  so  much  that  it  is  not  safe  to  identify  any  spine  in  ihis 
way.  If  the  whole  series  from  the  second  cannot  be  counted,  it  is  best  to  start  from 
the  fourth  lumbar,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  highest  points  of  the  ilia.  Vertebrae 
can  also  be  identified  from  the  lower  ribs  by  the  relations  of  the  heads  to  the  bodies. 
The  relations  of  the  spinous  processes  to  the  body  varv.  Thus»  in  the  cervical 
region  the  first  five  spines  pass  nearly  straight  backward.  The  sixth  and  seventh, 
like  the  upper  two  or  three  thoracic  spines,  descend  a  little,  so  that  the  tip  is  opposite 
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to  the  body  next  below  it.  With  the  fourth  or  fifth  thoracic  they  point  much  more 
strongly  downward,  so  as  to  be  opposite  the  disk  below  the  succeeding  body.  This 
continues  to  the  tenth,  where  they  are  opposite  the  body  below.  In  the  loins  the 
spines  have  a  considerable  posterior  surface,  which  is  opposite  the  disk  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  below  it.  The  tips  of  the  spines  are  not  always  in  a  straight 
line,  but  sometimes  describe  a  zigzag.  The  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  can  be 
felt  belovv  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process,  moving  with  the  head  when  the  latter  is 
turned.  The  transverse  processes  below  this  are  felt  with  great  difficulty  through 
the  muscles  of  the  side  of  the  neck.  Those  of  the  back  and  loins  are  too  thickly 
covered  to  be  felt.  The  laminae  are  also  thickly  covered  with  muscles,  so  that  the 
operation  of  laminectomy  necessarily  involves  a  deep  wound,  and  in  the  thoracic 
region  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  backward  projection  of  the  ribs. 

As  landmarks  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae,  on  account  of  their  accessibility,  have 
great  value.  These  spines  have  the  following  relations.  The  fourth  cervical  spine 
corresponds  to  (i)  the  opening  of  the  larynx  ;  (2)  the  bifurcation  of  the  carotid 
artery,  and  hence  the  point  of  origin  of  both  the  external  and  interna!  carotid 
arteries.  The  sixth  cervical  indicates  the  le  vel  of  the  carotid  tubercle  (transverse 
process  of  the  sixth  vertebra)  and  the  entrance  of  the  vertebral  artery  into  the  bony 
canal.  The  seventh  cervical  spine  is  a  guide  to  ( i )  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  ;  the  lower  opening  of  the  larynx  and  the  beginning  of  the  trachea  ;  (2) 
the  lower  end  of  the  pharynx  and  the  upper  opening  of  the  oesophagus  ;  (3)  the 
Crossing  of  the  omo-hyoid  over  the  common  carotid  ;  (4)  the  level  of  the  apex  of 
the  lung  and  to  the  summit  of  the  arch  of  the  subclavian  artery.  The  fourth  thoracic 
spine  corresponds  to  the  level  at  which  the  aorta  reaches  the  spinal  column,  the 
trachea  bifurcates,  and  posteriorly  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung  is  found. 
It  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  seventh  thoracic 
lies  on  a  level  with  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  eighth  thoracic  indicates 
the  lower  level  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  and  the 
level  at  which  the  inferior  vena  cava  passes  through  the  diaphragm.  The  ninih  tho- 
racic marks  the  level  at  which  the  upper  edge  of  the  spleen  is  found  in  health,  and  at 
which  also  the  oesophagus  pierces  the  diaphragm.  The  tenth  thoracic  corresponds 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  lung,  the  spot  at  which  the  liver  comes  to  the  surface  posle- 
riorly.  The  spines  of  the  third  to  the  ninth  thoracic  correspond  to  the  heads  of  the 
fourth  to  the  tenth  ribs  respectively.  The  eleventh  thoracic  is  a  guide  to  the  normal 
situation  of  the  lower  border  of  the  spleen  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  kidney. 
The  twelfth  thoracic  marks  the  lower  limit  of  the  pleura,  the  passage  of  the  aorta 
through  the  diaphragm,  and  the  situation  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and 
is  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the  last  rib.  The  first  lumbar  spine  is  on  the  line  of 
the  renal  arteries  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  second  lumbar  spine  corre- 
sponds to  (i)  the  termination  of  the  duodenum  and  the  commencement  of  the 
jejunum  ;  (2)  the  opening  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  into  the  intestine  ; 
(3)  the  lower  border  of  the  kidney  ;  (4)  the  lower  border  of  the  pancreas  ;  (5)  the 
upper  end  of  the  root  of  the  mesentery  ;  (6)  the  point  of  origin  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  1(7)  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct ;  (8)  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vena  porta  ;  (9)  the  termination  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  origin 
of  the  cauda  equina  ;  ( 10)  the  upper  end  of  the  receptaculum  chyli.  The  third 
lumbar  corresponds  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  and  the  origin  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery  ;  the  fourth  lumbar  spine  marks  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries,  and  lies  on  a  level  with  the 
highest  part  of  the  ilium  ;  and,  finally,  the  fifth  lumbar  spine  is  a  Httle  below  the 
beginning  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Direct  cocainization  of  the  spinal  cord  has  recently  been  employed  in  surgery  in 
operations  on  the  lower  abdomen,  pelvis,  and  lo\ver  extremities.  The  injection  into 
the  subarachnoid  space  surrounding  the  cord  is  made  through  the  space  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae.  To  fi nd  this  space,  draw  a  line  connecting 
the  highest  points  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  posteriorlv.  This  will  pass  through  the 
spine  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  The  point  for  injection  is  one  centimetre  below 
and  one  centimetre  to  the  outer  side  of  the  point  at  which  the  transverse  line  crosses 
the  vertebral  spine  in  the  median  line. 


THE  THORAX. 

The  thorax  is  that  part  of  the  body-cavity  separated  by  the  diaphragm  from 
the  abdomen  below,  but  without  complete  separalion  from  the  neck  above,  Ita 
bony  walb  are  formed  behind  by  the  thoracic  vertebra,  at  ihe  sides  by  the  ribs,  and 
in  front  by  their  continuations,  the  costal  cartilages,  and  the  sternum. 


THE   RIBS. 


The  ribs,  arranged  as  twelve  pairs,  are  flat  bars  of  bone,  cur\ed  and  twisted, 
which  are  attachcd  behind  to  the  spine  and  continued  in  front  by  the  costal  cartilages  , 
they  form  the  greater  part  of  the  bony  walls  of  the  thorax.     The  first  seven  pairs, 
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exceplionally  eight,  reach  the  stemum  through  their  carttlages  ;  hence  they  are  called 
sternal  ribs,'  as  distinguishedfromtheremainingfive  pairsof  asternal  ribs.'  Each 
cartUag'e  of  the  next  three  joins  that  of  the  rib  above  it.  The  last  two  pairs  have 
the  cartilages  ending  free,  and  are  termed  floating  ribs.  Their  complicated  cijr\'es 
are  best  understood  by  studying  them  in  plače.  Each  rib  (with  certain  exceptions 
to  be  detailed  later)  has  an  articular  surface,  the  head,  at  the  posterior  end  ;  foUowed 
by  a  narrower  neck,  succeeded  by  an  articular  facet  on  the  tubercle  which  rests  on 
the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra.  The  first  rib  has  an  upper  and  a  loweT 
surface,  an  outer  and  an  inner  border  ;  the  second  faces  in  a  direction  inlermediate 
tO  this  and  the  following,  which  have  an  outer  and  an  inner  surface,  an  upper  and  a 
lower  border.  They  are  placed  obliquely,  the  iront  end  being  lower  than  the  hind 
one.  The  oudine  of  the  ribs  is  irregular,  so  that  their  declination  is  not  due  wholly 
to  their  position,  but  in  part  also  to  their  shape.  Thus,  one  in  the  middie  of  the 
series  slants  a  little  downward  as  far  as  the  tubercle,  then  declines  more  sharply 
to  a  roughness  near  the  tubercle  known  as  the  angle,  and  thence  more  gradually 
to  the  end.  The  main  curve  of  such  a  rib  is  backward,  outward,  and  downward 
as  far  as  the  angte,  which  marks  a  rather  sudden  change  of  direction,  the  course 
changing  to  one  forward,  slightly  outward,  and  downward,  until,  as  it  reaches  the 
front  of  the  chest,  it  nins  forward,  downward,  and  inward.  The  external  surface 
is  vertical  at  the  back  and  side  and  slants  slightly  upward  in  Iront.  Bearing  the 
declination  of  the  rib  in  mind,  it  is  evident  that  to  accomplish  this  the  rib  must  be 
twisted  on  itself,  othenvise  the  upper  edge  would  project  in  front. 


Right  Aiih  hb  liotn  bcbind. 

The  head'  is  an  eniargement  at  the  posterior  end  and  on  the  outer  surface, — t.e., 
the  one  farthest  from  the  cavity  of  the  chi-si.  It  has  an  arlicular  surface  at  the 
end  facing  inward  and  backward,  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  loiver  facet,  each  for 
the  body  of  a  vertebra,  by  a  transverse  ridge,  whence  a  liganient  passes  lo  the  inter- 
vertebral  disk.  The  lower  facet  is  the  brger,  and  is  generally  concave  ;  the  upper 
is  nearly  plane.      The  head  increases  in  size  to  the  ninth  rib  and  then  lessens. 

The  neck'  is  compressed  from  bcfore  backward,  sinooth  in  front  and  rough  for 
ligaments  behind.  The  upper  aspect  has  a  sharp  border,  the  crcst.^  for  the  superior 
costo-transverse  liganient.  The  neck  grows  slightly  liingcr  in  descending  the  series 
to  the  same  le\el.  The  crest  on  ihe  top  of  the  neck  is  most  develojied  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  ril>s. 

The  tubercle '  is  an  elevation  beyond  the  nick  on  ihe  posterior  surface  of  the 
rib,  bearing  intemally  a  round  ariuular  surface  facing  backward  and,  in  most  cases, 
downward,  to  rest  on  the  trans\'erse  process  ;  beyond  the  articular  facet  is  a  rough 
knob  for  the  external  coslo-fransverse  ligatnciit. 

The  shaft'  is  smooth  inside,  the  surface  hcing  continiions  with  thatof  the  neck. 
The  subcoslal groove"  for  the  intercostal  vein  is  bc-si  marktd  in  the  middie  ribs,  begjn- 
ning  at  the  tubercle  and  running  lorward.  gru\ving  (ainter,  along  three-quarters  of 
the  rib,  just  under  cover  of  the  lower  border,      The  outer  surface  is  rather  irregular. 

The  angle '  at  which  the  shaft  changes  iis  direction  is  marked  by  a  rough  line 
on  the  posterior  surface,  some  distance  beyond  the  tubercle,  receiving  muscles  from 
the  system  of  the  erector  spinie.     The  angle,  which  is  not  found  in  ihe  tirst  rib,  is 

■CimUf  Ttr«.     'Ca«u   (firt«.     'Ci^lnliH.    ■CsIIbii.    'CrkMi   nlll.    'TibcRalBin.    'G«t**   »■»•■     *8aks> 
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very  near  (one  centimetre  beyond)  the  tuberde  in  the  second  ;  it  gradually  recedes 
from  the  tubercle,  being  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  about  five  centimetres  distant.  The 
angle  is  a  little  nearer  in  the  eleventh,  and  is  wanting  in  the  last.  The  tanst  is 
greatest  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  rib.     Several  of  the  upper  ribs  present  near 


Ricfal  GfUi  tib:  A,  onder  *arf>c«;  B.  poterolateral  aipcct. 

the  middle  a  rough  impression  for  a  point  of  the  serratus  magnus.  The  upper 
border  of  the  shaft  Is  thick  and  rounded  behind,  but  thin  near  the  front.  The  lower 
border  is  sharp  where  it  overhangs  the  subcostal  groove ;  less  so  in  front.  The 
anleriar  end  of  each  rib  is  cupped  to  receive  the  costal  cartilage. 
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The  ribs  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  or  eightb,  aiter  which 
they  decrease  to  the  last,  which  is  usually  the  shortesC.  The  length  oi  the  last  rib 
is,  however,  very  imcertain,  varying  from  one  centimetre  to  perhaps  fifteen  centime- 
tres  or  more.  It  often  is  longer  than  the  first.  The  curvr  is  comparatively 
regular  in  the  first  rib,  after  which  the  difference  between  the  two  ends  becomts 
more  marked,  the  curve  being  very  pronounced  behind  and  less  so  in  fronL  The 
curve  is  much  less  throughout  in  the  lower  ribs  ;  in  fact,  it  decreases  continually. 
The  first  rib  is  the  broadest  of  ali  at  the  anterior  end.  There  is  a  general,  but  not 
regular,  increase  from  the  aecond  to  the  seventh  rib,  and  a  subsequent  decrease. 
The  fourth  rib  is  relatively  broad,  the  fifth  narrow.' 

Exceptional  Ribs — Certain  of  the  ribs — the  first,  second,  teoth,  eleventh, 
and  twel[th— present  peculiarities  which  claim  mention. 

Fig.  176. 


The  first  rib  is  flat,  not  twisted,  with  an  outer  and  an  inner  border.  The 
head  is  amall  and  has  but  one  facet,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  first  thoracic  vertebra. 
The  neck  is  small  and  flat  like  the  body.  The  tubercle  is  verv  prominent.  The 
scalene  tuberde  is  a  very  small  but,  from  its  relations,  important  elevation  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  upper  surface,  at  about  the  middie,  for  the  insertion  of  the 
scalenus  anticus.  It  separates  two  grooves  crossing  the  bone  for  the  subciavian 
artery  and  vein.  The  posterior  one  for  the  artery  is  the  more  marked.  There  is  a 
rougk  impression  behind  the  latter  near  the  outer  border  for  the  scalenus  medius. 
There  is  no  subcostat  groove. 

The  second  rib  is  intermediate  in  shape  between  the  first  and  the  rest.     The 
roughness  for  the  serratus  magnus  is  very  marked  about  the  middie  of  the  shaft. 
•  Anderson  ;  Journal  of  Analomy  and  Physiolu[;y,  vol.  uviii,,  1884. 
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Tenth  rib. 


Single 
facet  on 
head 


Eleventh  rib. 


Single 
facet 


Twclfth  rib. 


The  tenth  rib  has  usually  only  a  single  articular  facet  on  the  head  ;  it  may  or 
may  not  have  a  facet  on  the  tubercle. 

The  eleventh  rib  has  a  single  articular  facet  on  the  head  ;  the  tubercle  is  rudi- 
raentary  and  non-articular  ;  the  angle  and  the  subcostal  groove  are  slightly  marked. 

The  twelfth  rib  has  also  a  single  articular  facet  on  the  head  ;  the  tubercle  is  at 
most  a  faint  roughness  ;  the  angle  and  the  subcostal  groove  are  wanting. 

Development. — The  first  centre  for  the  shaft  appears  in  the  ninth  week  of 
foetal  life,  and  spreads  so  rapidly  that  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  the  perma- 
nent  proportion  of  bone  has  been  formed.  At  an  uncertain  period,  probably  before 
puberty,  a  centre  appears  for  the  head  and  another,  except  in  the  last  two  or  three 
ribs,  for  the  tubercle  ;  these  unite  presumably  by  the  twentieth  year. 

Variations. — The   num- 
ber  of  ribs  is  often  increased  or  Fig.  177. 

diminished  by  one,  generally  by 
a  change  at  the  end  of  a  re- 
gion,  as  explained  in  varia- 
tions of  the  spine  (page  131). 
Cervical  ribs  occur  by  the  cos- 
tal  element  of  the  seventh  cer- 
vical becoming  free.  In  the 
lowest  and  most  common  grade 
it  consists  of  a  head,  a  neck,  a 
tubercle,  and  a  rudimentary 
shaft  one  or  two  centimetres 
long,  ending  free.  In  the  next 
grade  it  is  longer,  and  its  end, 
perhaps  continued  in  cartilage, 
rests  on  the  first  rib.  Some- 
times  it  fuses  with  the  first  rib, 
which  then  becomes  bicipital, 
as  is  normal  in  certain  whales. 
In  the  third  grade,  which  is 
very  uncommon,  it  resembles  a 
small  first  rib,  reaching  the  ster- 
num.  A  cervical  rib  has  been 
seen  more  than  once  with  the 
transverse  foramen   persisting. 

The  explanation  of  this  condition  is  given  under  ossification  of  the  vertebrae.  When 
a  cervical  rib  reaches  the  stemum,  the  next  rib  is  usually  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
manubrium  by  a  broad  cartilage,  fusing  with  that  of  the  cervical  rib.  The  rib  of  the 
eighth  vertebra  has  been  seen  to  end  like  an  ordinary  second  rib.  It  is  also  very 
rare  to  have  only  twelve  pairs  of  ribs,  of  which  the  first  is  cervical.  There  may  be 
thirteen  ribs  by  the  addition  of  the  costal  element  of  the  first  lumbar.  This  may 
be  so  small  as  to  present  no  rib-like  feature,  or  it  may  resemble  an  ordinary  twelfth 
rib.  In  cases  of  an  extra  rib  from  this  source  the  twelfth  rib  is  usually  uncom- 
monly  long.  Very  rarely  the  first  true  thoracic  rib  is  imperfect,  being  continued 
in  ligament  to  the  sternum,  joining  the  shaft  of  the  second  rib,  or  even  ending  free. 
A  bicipital  rib  may  occur  also  by  the  fusion  of  the  first  thoracic  with  the  second  be- 
yond  the  tubercles.  The  resulting  plate  later  subdivides,  to  be  continued  by  two 
normal  costal  cartilages.  Ribs  sometimes  divide,  generally  near  the  front.  The 
parts  formed  by  such  cleavage  are  continued  by  costal  cartilages  which  usually  re- 
unite,  so  that  a  foramen  is  formed  which  is  bounded  laterally  or  externally  by  bone, 
mesially  by  cartilage.  This  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  third  and  fourth  rib«,  espe- 
cially  in  the  latter. 

THE  COSTAL  CARTILAGES. 

The  costal  cartilages  *  continue  the  ribs,  the  first  seven  going  directly  to  the  ster- 
num, the  next  three  each  to  the  one  above  it,  and  the  last  two  ending  free.  They 
grow  longer  from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  sometimes  to  the  eighth.     The  last  two 

^  Cartilaglncs  costalet. 


Singl 
facet 


Vertebral  ends  of  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs  of  right  side  from 

below. 
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cartilages  are  short  and  pointed.  There  is  occasionally  a  projection  downwaFd 
from  the  fifth,  at  its  most  aependent  point,  which  articulates  with  the  sixth.  Usuallf 
there  is  a  similar  projection  on  the  latter  for  the  seventh.     The  eighth,  ninth,  and 


tenth  cartil^es  have  usually  their  chief  connection  with  the  one  abo\'c,  not  throu?h 
their  ends,  but  through  similar  facets.  As  to  direction  :  the  first  cartilage  descenos, 
the  second  is  horizontal,  the  third  rises  very  slightly,  and  the  fourth  is  the  first  to  fall 
and  then  rise.     This  change  of  direction  occurs  in  each  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  carti- 
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I^;e,  the  falling  portion  becoming  always  relatively  shorter  and  the  rising  loi^er. 
The  last  two  cartilages  continue  the  line  of  their  ribs,  having  no  rising  portion.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  iind  eight  cartilages  joining  the  sternum.  Tredgold  found  this 
condition  in  ten  per  cent,  of  white  men.     It  is  very 

much    more  frequent   in   negroes   and   in   other  dark  Fig.  179. 

races.'    It  is  said  to  occur  more  often  on  the  right  side. 


THE   STERNUM. 

First  rib- 

The  adult  stemum  consists  of  three  flat  median       eaniiag* 
plates,  the  two  former  being  bone,  the  last  Iargely  car- 
tilage, — namely,   the  prestemum  or  manubrium,  the 
mesosUmum,  gladiolus,  or  l>ody,  and  the  melasUrnum 
or  ensiform  cartila^e. 

The  manubrium'  is  broad  in  mammals  having 
clavicles,  to  which  it  gives  support  at  the  upper  angles.  ,^ 

In  man  it  is  irregularly  quadrilateral,  with  the  angles 
cut  off,  broad  above,  narrower  below,  the  greatest 
breadth  equalling  or  exceeding  the  length.  It  is  con- 
cave  behind,  but  in  front  it  is  convex  from  side  to  side 
and  slight1y  concave  from  above  down.  The  upper 
border  is  concave  in  the  middle,  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  interclavicular  noici.'  On  each  side  of  this,  in 
the  plače  of  a  comer,  is  a  concavity  for  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle.  This  depression '  is  more  on  the  top 
than  on  the  side  of  the  sternum,  and  usua11y  encroaches 
more  on  the  back  of  the  bone.  It  is  concave  from 
within  outward  and  may,  or  may  not,  be  slightly  con- 
cave from  before  backward.  The  facet  is  coated  with 
articular  cartilage.  Just  below  the  joint,  the  side  of 
the  manubrium  projects  outward  to  meet  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib.  This  is  the  wideat  pan  of  the  first 
piece,  the  border  then  slanting  inward  to  the  lower 
angle,  which  aiso  is  cut  ofT  by  a  notch  for  the  second 
costal  cartilage,  which  is  received  between  it  and  the 
body.  The  ]ower  border,  separated  Irom  the  meso- 
sternum  by  fibro- cartilage,  projects  a  little  forward  into 
a  transverse  ridge,  always  to  be  felt  in  life,  which  in- 
dicates  the  leve!  of  the  second  costal  cartilage. 

The  oblong  body,  or  gladiolus,'  ossifying  origi- 
na11y  in  four  pieces,  one  above  another,  varies  con- 
siderably  in  shape.  It  is  generally  slightly  concave 
behind  and  nearly  plane  in  front,  but  it  may  be  convex 
or  even  concave.  The  greatest  breadth  is  below  the 
middle,  whence  the  borders  slant  inward  to  the  lower 
end,  the  narrowest  part,  where  it  joins  the  ensiform 
cartilage.  The  sides  of  the  body  present  aliemately 
smooth  concavides  opposite  the  spaces  between  the 
costal  cartilages  and  articular  facets  for  the  latter.     To  en 

understand  the  position  of  these  articular  facets,  we  '^*'' 

must  recatl  the  composirion  of  the  mesosternum  as 
consistin^  of  four  pieces,    The  second  cartilage  reaches 

the  junction  of  the  manubrium  and  the  body  ;  the  thtrd,  Rtfthi  side  ot  siemuin. 

that  of  the  first  and  second  pieces  of  the  body  ;  the 

fourth,  that  of  the  second  and  third  pieces  ;  the  fifth,  that  of  the  third  and  fourth 
pieces.      The  two  remaining  sternal  ribs  send  their  cartilages  to  this  fourth  piece  of 
the  body  :  the  sixth  to  the  side,  and   the  seventh  to  the  lower  angle,  or  even  the 
I  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  x!(xi,  1897.     Lamb  :  Nature,  1H88. 
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lower  edge.  The  first  and  second  picces  of  the  body  are  about  equal  in  length  ;  the 
third  is  shorter,  and  the  fourth  stili  more  so ;  hence  the  fiflb,  sixth,  and  sevendi 
cartilages  end  very  close  together,  especially  the  two  last. 

The  ensiform  cartitagc,'  or  xiphoid  process,  more  or  less  bony  in  middle 
life,  is  a  flat  plate  with  a  rounded  end,  not  rarely  bifid.  It  is  fastened  to  the  Iower 
end  of  the  body  in  such  a  way  that  their  posterior  surfaces  are  continuous,  but  that 
the  ensiform,  being  thinner.  is  overlapped  by  the  ends  of  the  seventh  cartilages  ;  its 
front  is  therefore  at  a  deeper  level  than  that  of  the  bo<ry.  The  size  and  shape  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage  are  very  uncertain  ;  usually  the  tip  projects  somewhat  forward. 

DifTcrences  duc  to  Sex. — The  body  of  the  male  sternum  is  both  absolulelv 
and  relatively  longer  than  that  of  the  female.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  greater 
development  of  the  male  thorax.  The  fol]owing  table  gives  the  actual  size,  accord- 
ing  to  the  writer'  and  to  Strauch.' 

DwiGHT.  ST«*UCB. 

M«n.  Women.  Men.  W(nnai. 

Coitimctrei.        Cenli  metre«.         Ccnlinielrei.         CtiniiiKlR«. 

Manubrium 5.37  4.94  5.049  5.036 

Body       11.04  919  11.014  9059 

Total 16.41  14-13  16,063  14-115 

Hyrtl  gave  a  rule  for  determining  the  sex,  that  the  manubrium  of  the  female 
exceeds  half  the  length  of  the  body,  while  the  latter  in  the  male  is  at  least  twice  as 
long  as  the  manubrium.     A  study  of  342  sterna,   uf 
Fig.  180.  which  222  were  male  and  1 20  female,  confirmed  Hyrtrs 

law  for  the  mean  ;  since,  however,  approximateiy  forty 
per  cent.  of  the  cases  were  exceptions,  it  is  clearly 
worthless  to  determine  the  sex  m  any  given  caae. 
Probably  the  law  would  be  correct  if  we  had  to  do 
only  with  weli-formed  sterna,  but  the  body  varies 
greatlv.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  a  typical  male  or 
female  sternum.  The  former  has  a  long.  regularbody, 
the  lower  pieces  of  which  are  well  developed,  sepa- 
rating  the  lower  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs.  The  latter 
has  a  shorter  and  relatively  broader  body,  the  Iower 
parts  of  which  are  poorly  developed,  so  that  the  carti- 
lages are  near  togcther,  and  the  seventh  ones  of  the  two 
sides  almost,  or  quite,  meet  below  the  body  in  front  of 
the  base  of  the  ensiform. 

Variations. — The  very  rare  cases  of  fissure  of 
the  sternum,  and  the  not  uncommon  ones  of  perfora- 
tion  in  the  median  line,  represent  different  degrees  of 
arrest  o(  development.  The  lower  half  of  the  sternum 
Foramen  is  sometimes  imperfectlv  developed.  We  have  de- 
scribed  a  čase  in  a  negress  in  which  there  was  but  little 
and  irregular  ossification  below  the  fourth  costal  carti- 
lage. A  very  rare  anomaly  is  that  of  the  manubrium 
being  prolonged  to  the  insertion  of  the  third  costal 
cartilages,  as  occurs  usually  in  the  gibbons  and  occa- 
sionally  in  other  anthropoid  apcs. 
■  ,  The  suprasternal  bones.   \'ery  rarcly  seen  in  the 

peri«iuni'o"*o°"iTra'ipans"'™'  adult,  are  a  pair  of  rounded  bones  compressed  later- 
ally,  about  the  size  of  pcas,  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
manubrium  at  the  posterior  border  just  internal  to  the  sterno-ctavtcular  joint.  They 
are  presumably  the  tops  of  the  lateral  cartilaginous  strips  forming  the  sternum,  in 
which  they  are  normally  lost.  They  are  regardcd  as  representing  the  epislmtum 
of  lower  vertebrates. 

'  Jouma!  of  Anatoniy  aiid  PliysioIoBj',  vol.  xxiv.,  1890.     '  TnnJij;.  Disst-r.,  Tluriint,  i38i. 
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Development  and  Subsequent  Changes. — The  cartilaginous  bars  repre- 
senting  the  ribs  in  the  early  einbryo  end  in  front  in  a  strip  connecting  them  from  the 
first  to  the  ninth,  which  approaches  its  fellow  above  and  recedes  from  it  be1ow. 
The  union  of  these  two  strips,  which  begins  above,  forms  ihe  future  sternum  as  far 
as  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Thus  at  this  early  stage  there  are  nine  sternal  ribs,  While 
the  mesostemum  is  forming  by  the  union  of  the  lower  part,  a  portion  of  the  ninth 
strip  separates  iteelf  from  the  rest  to  fuse  with  its  felIow  for  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
and  the  remaindcr  of  the  ninth  joins  the  eighth,  which,  as  a  rule,  itselt  later  recedes 
from  the  sternum. 

The  original  cartilaginous  strips  having  fused,  points  of  ossification  first  appear 
in  the  manubrium  about  the  sixth  month  of  ftetal  life.  There  is  one  chief  one  and 
a  varying  number  of  small  ones  variously  disposed.  Sometimes  it  ossifies  in  a  larger 
upper  and  a  smaller  lower  piece.  In  tlie  latter  months,  before  birth,  several  points 
appear  in  the  mesosternum.  The  first  piece  generally  has  a  single  centre,  those  l)elow 
two  in  pairs.  At  birtb  one  usually  fiiids  ossification  begun  in  the  first  three  piecea 
of  the  body.  The  centre  for  the  last  piece  of  the  body  begins  to  ossify  at  a  very 
variable  tirne.  We  have  seen  bone  in  it  at  thirteen  days  and  have  found  none  at 
seven  years.  Perhaps  three  years  is  not  far  from  the  average.  The  centre,  or  cen- 
tres,  for  this  last  piece  of  the  l>ody  are  placed  in  its  upper  part.  Its  cartilage  is 
directly  continuous  with  that  of  the 

ensiform,    the  line  of  demarcation  ^"''  ■^'■ 

being  determined  by  the  difterence  A  B  C 

in  thickness,  the  ensiform  being 
thinner  and  continuing  the  plane  of 

the  posterior  surface,      Thus,  the  /""^ 

lower  part  of  the  last  piece  may  S._/    '" 

continue   cartilaginous  for   a    con-     -y^'T>-  '^)lSr^ 

siderable  time.      A  centre  in  the    '\*y^     "  r^**ir 

ensiform  is  sometimes  seen  at  three,     3    C  '-^••^ 

but  may  not  come  for  several  years     ^    C  ''-3««C 

later.     The  four  pieces  of  the  meso-     ^    C  ^    C 

sternum  join  one  another  from  be-      2   S^  ^VjS 

low  upward,  the  union  being  com-       vijO  'TT 

pleted  on  the  posterior  surface  first. 
The  process  is  exEremely  variable. 
The  only  points  regardine  which  we  ,     ,      ,.  .         ..,     . 

are  Certain  are  that  it  is  more  rapld       far  manubrium.    b,  bI  biith :  o,  for  nunubrluni ;  t,  e.  d,  for  Kg- 

than  is  usually  staled  and  that  the  ™;^^  £^J-.  ^.■"^t^^^n^u^.'''''"""''^"''"''''''''''^' 
hody  is  almost  always  in  one  piece 

at  twenty.  The  fourth  piece  of  the  fx)dy  joins  the  third  at  about  eight,  the  third 
joins  the  second  at  afx)ut  fifteen,  and  the  second  unites  with  the  first  usually  at 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  We  once  saw  ali  four  pieces  distinct  at  eighteen,  bul  in 
one  or  two  instances  only  have  we  found  the  body  incomplete  after  twenty.  The 
amount  of  bone  in  the  ensiform  at  twenty  is  stili  small.  The  adult  condition,  except 
that  the  ensiform  gradually  becomes  wholly  bone,  may  persist  to  extreme  old  age. 
The  ensiform  often  joins  the  body  after  middle  age,  rarely  before  thirty.  The 
union  of  the  manubrium  and  the  lx>dy  is  rare,  and  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  con- 
stitutional  tendency  rather  than  of  age,  as  in  our  observations  we  have  repeatedly 
found  it  under  fifty,  and  have  seen  ali  three  pieces  unlted  at  twenty-five.  The 
difierent  pieces  are  more  apt  to  fuse  in  man  than  in  woman. 

ARTICULATIONS   OF   THE   THORAX. 

The  joints  unlting  the  bones  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  bony  thorax 
constitute  two  general  groups,  the  Anlerior  and  the  Posterior  Thoracic  Articiila- 
iions.  The  former  include  the  joints  between  the  pieces  of  the  sternum,  those  be- 
tween  the  sternum  and  the  costal  cartilages,  and  those  between  the  costal  cartilages  ; 
the  latter,  or  the  coslo-vertebral  articulations,  include  those  between  the  vertebrse 
and  the  ribs. 
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THE  ANTERIOR  THORACIC  ARTICULATIONS. 

These  include  three  sets  : 

I.  The  Intersternal  Joints,  or  those  uniting  the  segments  of  the 


2.  The  Costo-Sternal  Joints,  or  ihose  uniting  the  ribs  by  mcans  of  thcir 
cartilaginous  extensions  wilh  the  stcrnum  ; 

3.  The  Interchondral  Joints,  or  those  uniting  ct-rtain  of  the  cosial  cartiUges 
with  one  another. 
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THE   INTERSTERNAl-  JOINTS. 
While  the  manubrium  and  the  four  pieces  ol  the  bod/,  or  sternebrfe,  are  stili 
separate  ossiiications  in  a  common  strip  of  cartilage,  the  stnicture  is  gready  strength- 


ened  by  the  thick  periosteum,  reinforced  b)-  the  radiating  bands  from  the  costal 
joints  and  longitudinai  fibres  hefore  and  behind.  When  the  bodv  has  become  one 
piece  it  is  separated  from  the  manubrium  by  the  persisttng  cartilaginous  strip.     The 
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strengthening  bands  require  no  further  description.  A  cavity  is  often  found  in  thc 
cartilage,  making  a  typical  half-joint.  At  what  tirne  it  appears  is  unknown.  Some- 
times  it  is  so  developed  that  the  joint  is  practically  a  true  one,  with  articular  carti- 
lage ;  this  exceptional  arrangement  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  being 
especially  adapted  to  the  female  type  of  respiration.  The  cartilage  persisting 
between  body  and  ensiform  is  strengthened  in  a  similar  manner.  A  cavity  rarely 
occurs  in  the  cartilage,  which,  on  the  contrary,  often  undergoes  ossification. 

THE  COSTO-STERNAL  JOINTS. 

The  first  costal  cartilage  joins  directly,  withoutanterruption,  the  lateral  expan- 
sion  of  the  stemum  ;  the  following  costal  cartilages  articulate  at  the  points  already 
mentioned  by  synovial  joints.  Those  that  come  between  difierent  sternebrae — that 
is,  from  the  second  to  the  fifth — often  have  the  joint  subdivided  by  a  band  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  half.  This  is  usual  in  the  joint  of  the  second  cartilage  ;  prog^-es- 
sively  rare  as  we  descend.  The  sixth  and  seventh  cartilages  frequently  have  no 
true  joint*  Each  of  these  joints  is  enclosed  by  a  capsule,  the  front  and  back  fibres 
of  which  radiate  o  ver  the  stemum. 

THE  INTERCHONDRAL  JOINTS. 

The  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  costal  cartilages  have  each  an  articulation 
by  a  true  joint  on  the  projections  above  described  with  the  one  above  it.  There  b 
a  connection  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  cartilages  ;  usually  on  the  right,  very 
frequently  on  the  left.*  This  is,  as  a  rule,  also  a  true  joint,  but  the  cartilages  may 
be  merely  bound  together  by  bands  of  fibres.  The  joint  on  the  right  side  is  almost 
always  a  true  one.  The  ends  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  cartilages  are  joined 
by  fibrous  tissue  to  the  partilage  above. 

The  costo-xiphoid  ligament  is  a  band  extending  from  either  side  of  the  base 
of  the  ensiform  to  the  lower  border  and,  perhaps,  the  front  of  the  seventh  cartilage 
near  its  end. 

THE  COSTO-VERTEBRAL  ARTICULATIONS. 

The  joints  between  the  ribs  and  the  spine  are  in  two  series  :  an  inner,  or 
CosiO'  Central^  between  the  heads  of  the  ribs  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae ;  an 
outer,  or  Costo-Transverse,  between  the  tubercles  and  the  transverse  processes, 

The  Costo-Central  Joints. — The  head  of  the  rib  is  received  in  a  hollow 
articular  fossa  formed  by  a  part  of  two  bodies  and  the  disk  between  them.  Although 
as  a  whole  concave,  it  may  in  a  typical  čase  be  further  analyzed.  The  lower  half  of 
the  socket  is  convex  from  above  downward,  fitting  into  the  hollow  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  joint  of  the  rib  ;  the  upper  part  is  about  plane,  looking  downward  and  out- 
ward,  with  the  upper  border  considerably  overhanging  the  joint  These  two  facets 
have  each  a  synovial  capsule  and  are  separated  by  an  inierartictilar  ligament^^  a 
band  running  from  the  ridge  on  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  inter- 
vertebral  disk.  In  the  foetus  before  term  it  extends  across  the  back  of  the  disk  to 
the  head  of  the  opposite  rib. 

The  front  of  the  capsules  is  strengthened  hy  the  anterior  cosio-vertebrai  Ugament* 
which  is  a  series  of  radiating  fibres  from  the  head  to  both  vertebrae  and  the  inter\'en- 
ing  disk,  not  clearly  separable  into  three  bands.  These  stellate  ligaments  (Fig.  184) 
are  least  developed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  The  strongest  collection  of 
fibres  is  to  the  lower  vertebra.  The  joint  of  the  first  and  last  two  ribs  is  not  sub- 
divided ;  that  of  the  tenth  is  uncertain.  Strong  fibres  pass  from  the  head  of  the 
first  rib  to  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  Few  or  no  fibres  from  the  last  rib  reach 
the  body  of  the  eleventh  thoracic.  The  lower  fibres  are  made  tense  when  the  rib  is 
raised  and  the  upper  when  it  is  depressed. 

The   Costo-Transverse  Joints.— The   articular  surfaces   <»f   the   tuberdes, 

*  Musgrove :  Journal  of  Anatomv  and  Physiolog>',  vol.    xxvii.,    1893.     *  Fawcett :  Anat. 
Anzeiger,  Bd.  xv.     Bardeleben  :  ibid. 

'  Lic.  capitoll  cofltae  Interartlmlare.    *  Lig.  ca^ltull  c«aCae  radlatum. 
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convex  vertically,  are  received  into  the  hoUows  on  the  facets  ol  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses.  The  cavities  are  deepest  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  region,  but  the 
facet  on  the  first  transverse  process  is  nearly  plane.     In  the  lower  part  of  the  region 


Llgamcnis  unilinc  rib*  wiUi  tplnc,  Itom  btfore. 

Ihese  cavities  are  smaller  and  less  concave.  allowing  freer  motion.  There  is  none 
for  the  twelfth  rib,  and  but  a  poor  one,  if  any,  for  the  eleventh.  There  are  three 
eosia-transverse  ligaments :  the  posterior,  the  middle,  and  the  superier.     The  pos- 

FiG.  185. 

TnnsvciM  proccu  Posleiior  coMo- 


tnlcraniculir  liga- 


lerior^  are  strong  bands  mnning  outward  from  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes 
to  the  rough  part  of  the  tubercie  beyond  the  joint.  The  middle '  are  strong  short 
fibres  connecting  the  front  of  the  transverse  process  and  the  back  of  ihe  neck  of  the 
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rib  between  the  head  and  the  tubercle.  Those  for  the  last  two  ribs  are  small,  ihat 
(or  the  twelfth  springing  from  the  accessory  tubercle.  The  superior  coito-lransveTse 
Itgamsnls*  are  thin  bands,  passing  downward  and  a  little  inward  from  the  under  side 
of  the  transverse  processes  to  the  crest  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  neck  of  the  rib 
below.  Those  of  the  first  and  last  two  ribs  are  of  little  account.  This  band  becomes 
tense  when  the  rib  is  depressed  and  carried  inward  ;  the  inner  fibres  are  tense  wben 
the  rib  is  raised.  The  outer  fibres  fuse  with  the  front  suHace  of  the  posterior  inter- 
costal  aponeurosis.  Weaker  and  inconstant  bands  of  the  same  general  direction  are 
described  I>ehind  these.  The  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  are  particularly  strong 
between  the  last  two  ribs.  A  special  band  of  the  same  series  runs  from  the 
transverse  process  of  the  lirst  lumbar  upward  and  outward  to  the  last  rib.  The 
movements  of  the  ribs  are  described  with  those  of  the  thorax  (page  165). 

THE  THORAX   AS  A   WHOLE. 
The   thorax  is  a  cage  with  movable  waUs  capable  of  expansion.     In  shape  it  is 
an  irregular  tnincated  cone,  much  deeper  behind  than  in  front  and  broader  from  side 
to  side  than  from  before  t)ackward,     The  thoracic  vertebrse  form  the  posterior 


Superior 


boundarjr  ;  the  sternum,  including  the  ver>-  beRlnninR  of  the  ensifonm  cartilage,  the 
anterior.  The  iniet,  or  upper  boundarv,  is  an  iinnKinary  plane  slanting  downward 
and  fonvard  from  the  top  of  the  first  thoracic  vertelira  to  that  of  the  stemum,  and 
bounded  laterally  by  the  inner  borders  of  the  first  rib.  The  inferior  boundarv,  made 
by  the  diaphragm,  does  not  exist  in  the  skeleton.  Siiflice  it  to  say  that  the  dome- 
like  disposition  of  the  diaphragm  makes  the  abdomen  much  largcr  and  the  thorax 
much  smaller  than  one  would  expect  from  the  skeleton  alone.  The  thorax  of  the 
living  presents  a  fajrlv  nell-delined  posterior  surface,  while  the  Iaier.nl  ones  pass  in- 
sensibly  into  the  anterior  ;  the  upper  part  is  hidden  by  the  shouldcr-jrirdle  and  arm. 
The  line  of  the  angles  of  the  ribs  niarks  tlie  liinits  of  the  b.-ick  and  sid<'<j,  The  inside 
of  the  thorax  is  hearl-shaped  in  horizontal  seciion.  The  spine  projicis  into  it  behind, 
and  the  ribs  recede  from  this  on  either  side.  As  the  bodies  o(  the  vertebne  are 
larger  in  the  lower  part,  the  projection  into  the  lhorax  is  preater  :  but  as  the  area  of 
the  section  is  much  larger,  the  eflect  is  less  striking.     The  di^iance  from  from  10 
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back  in  the  median  line  is  least  at  the  top.  It  increases  at  once,  owing  to  the  back- 
ward  bend  of  the  spine  and  the  forward  slant  of  the  sternnm,  reaching  the  maxi- 
mum  at  about  the  middle  of  the  thorax.  It  decreases  slightly  belovv,  owing  to  the 
forward  sweep  of  the  spine,  but  the  position  of  the  lower  end  of  the  aternum  is  so 
uncertain  that  this  is  very  variable,  The  breadth  of  the  thorax  increases  very 
rapidly,  reaching  nearly  the  ma^imum  ivhere  the  third  rib  crosses  the  axillary  line. 
Below  this  it  increases  a  litde,  being  greatest  where  the  fifth  rib  crosses  the  same 

Fig.  187. 


line.  It  then  continues  very  nearly  the  same  wiih  some  sHght  diminiition  below. 
The  preatest  length  ol  the  thoracic  frameivork  is  in  the  axillary  line,  the  Iowest 
point  being  the  cartilage  of  the  tenth  or  elcventh  rib,  «hich  in  the  male  niay  nearly 
reach  the  crcst  of  the  ilium.  The  downward  slant  of  the  ribs  and  the  rise  of  most  of 
the  cartitapes  make  the  studv  of  hori/nnlal  sections  at  first  very  confusing.  The 
relations  at  certain  levels  must  be  somcwhat  conventional,  for  the  variations  are  very 
great,  depending  on  figure,  age.  health,  position,  and  the  stage  ol  the  respiratory 
movements,     Two  levels  must  be  taken  as  standards,  subject  to  these  corrections. 
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The  top  of  the  sternum  is  on  a  level  with  the  disk  between  the  second  and  third 
thoracic  vertebrae ;  the  junction  of  manubrium  and  body  of  sternum  is  on  a  level 


Fig.  188. 
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Transverse  section  through  thorax  at  level  of 
third  thoracic  vertebra.    {Braune.) 


Transverse  section  at  level  of  fourth  thoracic 
vertebra.    (Braune.) 


Fig.  190. 


with  the  top  of  the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra.     Less  accurate,  but  stili  useful,  is  a  third 

level :  the  lower  end  of  the  body  of  the  sternum  is  opposite  the  ninth  thoracic 

vertebra.  Accompanying  diagraras. 
taken  from  Braune,  show  the  varia- 
tions  of  size»  form,  and  relations  at 
different  levels  (Figs.  188  to  191). 

The  breadth  of  the  intercostal 
spaces  is  very  different  in  diverse 
parts.  Between  the  tubercles  and 
angles  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  same 
throughout,  butthe  last  two  spaces  are 
a  little  broader.  The  first  two  spaces 
are  much  the  broader  at  the  sides 
and  in  front.  They  are  broad  near 
the  sternum  as  far  down  as  the  fifth 
cartilage.  At  the  sides  the  ribs  are 
very  cTose  together,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  ninth  often  almost  in  contact. 
The  lowest  spaces  are  again  broader. 
The  Thorax  in  Infancy  and  Childhood. — At  birth  the  thorax  is  relatively 

insignificant.     The  sternum  is  small  and  undeveloped  in  the  lower  part.     The  ribs 

are  more  horizontal.     The  top  of 

Fig.  191. 
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Transverse  section  at  level  of  eiehth  thoracic  vertebra. 
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the  sternum  is  opposite  the  body 

of  the  first  thoracic  vertebra.     In 

the  course  of  the  first  year  it  lies 

opposite    the    upper   part   of    the 

second,    and    at   ^\^   or    šix    has 

reached  its  definite  level  opposite 

the  disk  betvveen  the  second  and 

third  thoracic  vertehne.     The  lowcr 

part  of  the  sternum  is  undeveloped, 

and  the  ribs  do  not  fall  so  low  at 

the  sides.     The  want  of  breadth  is 

very  striking,  while,in  the  adult, 

throughout    the    chcst    bclow    the 

level  of  the  second  costal  cartilage, 

the  antero-posterior  diamctcr  is  to 

the  transverse  as  i   to  2)2,  or  as 

I  to  3  ;  at  birth  it  is  as   2   to   3. 

We    have   found    it    at    prohably 

three  years  as  i  to  2  ;  at  ^\^  or  six  the  thorax  has  nearly  reached  its  permanent 

shape. 

DifTerences  due  to  Sex. — The  whole  structure  is  lighter  in  women,  but  the 
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Transverse  section  at  level  of  elcvenlh  vertebra.    Shaded  arcsa 
(6,  7)  are  sections  of  costal  cartilages.     ^Braune,) 
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chief  diflferences  in  the  proportions  appear  below  the  third  rib.  The  manubrium  is 
as  large,  relatively  to  the  height,  in  one  sex  as  the  other,  although  the  mesosteraum 
in  women,  especially  its  lower  part,  is  less  developed  ;  hence  the  ends  of  the  car- 
tilages  of  the  lower  sternal  ribs  are  crowded  together,  and  those  of  the  seventh  often 
meet  below  the  sternum,  in  front  of  the  ensiform,  thuš  practically  lengthening  the 
body.  The  efiect  of  this  is  that  the  relations  of  the  viscera  to  the  walls  are  not  so 
different  in  the  sexes  as  one  would  expect.^  The  floating  ribs  are  small  in  women 
and  do  not  approach  the  pelvis  so  closely  as  in  the  male.  The  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  female  chest  is  to  the  transverse  as  i  to  2>^  (subject  to  variation), 
thus  more  resembling  the  proportions  of  the  chiid. 

THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

The  motions  permitted  by  the  following  joints  are  to  be  considered  separately, 
although  their  interdependence  is  to  be  remembered.  First,  the  joints  of  the  verte- 
bral  ends  of  the  ribs,  the  costo-central  and  the  costo-transverse  being  taken  together  ; 
second,  those  betiveen  the  manubrium  and  gladiolus  ;  third,  the  costo-stemal  and 
interchondral  joints  ;  fourth,  as  modifying  these,  flexion  and  extension  of  the  spine  ; 
and  fifth,  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages. 

Motions  in  the  Cesto- Vcrtcbral  Joints. — These  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  column.  The  first  rib  moves  as  a  hinge  on  a  fixed  axis  running  out- 
ward,  backward,  and  a  little  upward  through  the  joint  on  the  body  of  the  verte- 
bra  and  that  on  the  transverse  process.  If  this  axis  were  strictiy  transverse,  the 
rising  of  the  front  of  the  rib  would  increase  only  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
thorax,  as  the  motion  occurs  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  Since,  however, 
the  axis  is  oblique,  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  it  extends  forward  and  outward,  and 
motion  in  it  thus  increases  also  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  chest.  The  shape  of 
the  first  rib  is  such  that  this  transverse  increase  amounts  to  little  or  nothing,  but  this 
principle  comes  into  play  with  the  longer  ribs.  The  joint  of  the  second  rib  is  prac- 
tically  similar,  except  that  the  outer  end  of  the  axis  at  the  tubercle  is  farther  back, 
so  that  the  plane  of  motion  slants  more  outward  and  the  lateral  expansion  gained 
by  raising  the  second  rib  is  more  marked  independently  of  the  greater  length  of  that 
rib.  With  the  third  rib,  usually,  an  important  modification  begins  ;  the  outer  end 
of  the  axis  is  not  fixed,  for  the  tubercle  slides  on  the  transverse  process.  The 
changes  in  the  facets  on  the  transverse  processes  have  been  described  ;  it  appears 
that,  as  we  descend  the  spine,  they  are  so  placed  and  so  shaped  as  to  allow  this 
movement  more  and  more  freely.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  region  the 
outer  end  of  the  axis  of  rotation  is  so  movable  that  the  motion  is  to  be  decomposed 
into  two, — namely.  one  on  the  axis  already  described  through  the  head  and  the 
tubercle,  and  another  on  an  antero-posterior  axis  passing  through  the  head  of  the 
rib  and  the  joint  between  its  costal  cartilage  and  the  sternum.  A  t  the  eighth  rib  of 
the  dissected  spine  a  new  motion  appears,  which  becomes  much  more  exlensive 
in  the  succeeding  ones.  The  ligaments  connecting  the  tubercle  and  neck  to  the 
transverse  process  are  less  tense,  and  it  is  possible  to  move  the  tubercle  a  litde 
fonvard  from  its  socket ;  in  the  lower  joints  the  rib  can  be  moved  upward,  down- 
ward,  fon^'ard  and  backward,  and  circumducted.  These  motions  are  particu- 
larly  free  at  the  last  two  thoracic  vertebrae.  Motion  backward  is  checked  by 
contact  with  the  transverse  process  ;  fonvard,  by  the  posterior  and  middle  costo- 
transverse  ligaments  ;  upward  motion  of  the  last  two  ribs  by  the  particularly  strong 
bands  of  fascial  origin  described  with  the  ligaments  ;  downward  motion  by  the  in- 
tercostal  structures.  An  important  deduction  from  this  is  that  the  last  ribs  can 
be  pulled  downward  and  backward,  so  as  to  fix  the  posterior  costal  origin  of  the 
diaphragm. 

Motions  in  the  Intersternal  Joints. — The  joint  between  the  manubrium 
and  the  body  of  the  sternum  admits  of  motion  on  a  transverse  axis,  which  is  free  in 
the  young,  but  much  restricted  or  abolished  in  the  old.  At  rcst,  the  two  parts  form 
a  slight  angle  open  behind.     This  is  effaccd  by  the  for^ard  motion  of  the  body  on 

*  Henke  :  Arch.  fiir  Anat.  u.  Phys.,  Anat.  Abtheil,  1883. 
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the  manubrium,  but  in  no  čase  is  an  entering  angle  formed  in  front.  A  slight  twisting 
may  also  occur  in  this  joint  in  the  young.  In  these  motions  the  second  costal 
cartilages  follow  the  manubrium.  The  motions  at  the  inconstant  joint  between  the 
sternal  body  and  the  ensiform  process  are  necessarily  indefinite  ;  they  appear  to 
consist  chiefly  of  a  drawing  iii  of  the  ensiform. 

Motions  in  the  Costo-Sternal  and  the  Interchondral  Joints. — On  the 
dissected  preparation  the  second  cartilage  can  be  moved  up  and  down,  fonvard  and 
backward,  and  circumducted  ;  these  motions,  however,  are  very  slight.  In  the 
succeeding  joints  the  same  motions  are  more  and  more  free  as  we  descend.  The 
lower  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh,  or  to  the  eighth,  inclu- 
sive,  should  the  latter  meet  the  sternum,  move  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  but 
nearly  as  in  one  piece.  The  motion  on  an  antero-posterior  axis  is  most  free.  The 
joints  between  the  costal  cartilages  are  very  lax,  and  the  surfaces  are  so  placed  that 
the  lower  one  slides  forvvard  on  the  upper.  The  advantage  of  these  joints  is  that 
the  lower  ribs  and  the  thorax  give  and  receive  support,  while  greater  freedom  of 
motion  is  possible  than  \vould  be  the  čase  were  they  of  one  piece.  Flexion  and 
extension  of  the  spine  modify  these  motions.  The  more  the  spine  is  fiexed  the  more 
the  upper  ribs  in  particular  are  depressed,  and  the  more  it  is  extended  the  more  they 
are  raised,  independently  of  any  motion  in  the  joints.  Thus,  when  the  chest  b 
fully  inflated  the  spine  is  always  strongly  extended.  ♦ 

The  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages,  particularly  of  the  latter,  exercises  an 
important,  but  indefinite,  infiuence  on  aH  motions  which  does  not  admit  of  accurate 
analysis.  Even  the  ribs  (except  in  the  old)  are  not  rigid  bars,  and,  especially  in 
forced  inspiration,  there  is  a  puli  upon  them  increasing  their  convexity.  Moreover, 
the  walls  of  the  chest  adapt  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  to  abnormal 
contents  of  the  thorax,  so  that  certain  conditions  are  marked  by  particular  forms  of 
thorax. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  nature  of  the  respiratory  movements  cannot 
be  deduced  solely  from  the  movements  of  each  set  of  joints  considered  separately. 
The  soft  parts  connecting  them  alone  modify  greatly  the  freedom  of  motion.  Braune 
has  shown  that  the  motion  of  the  ribs  is  much  limited  by  the  sternum,  and  that  if 
the  gladiolus  be  divided  into  its  original  pieces  and  the  cartilage  above  it  cut  through, 
the  thorax  can  be  more  fully  inflated.  Beyond  question  in  forced .  inspiration  the 
sternum  is  raised,  thus  increasing  the  antero-posterior  diameter  ;  since  the  ribs  at 
the  same  time  swing  upward  and  outward,  the  transverse  diameter  is  likewise 
increased. 

Surface  Anatomy. — The  sternum  is  always  to  be  felt  in  the  middle  line. 
The  suprasternal  notch  is  filled  up  to  a  large  extent  by  the  interclavicular  ligament. 
The  angle  between  the  manubrium  and  the  body  varies  considerably,  but  it  is  always 
easily  recognized  by  a  cross-ridge.  The  ensiform  cartilage  is  at  a  deeper  level  and 
overhung  on  each  side  by  the  costal  arch.  The  front  of  the  chest  on  each  side  is 
covered  by  the  pectoralis  major,  making  it  hard  to  feel  the  ribs,  except  at  the  borders 
of  the  sternum.  At  the  side  they  are  easily  felt  to  near  the  top  of  the  axilla,  where 
the  third  can  be  recognized. 

The  upper  ribs  are  concealed  by  thick  muscles,  especially  between  the  spine 
and  the  angles.  The  scapula  covers  them  from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  with 
considerable  variations.  The  first  rib  cannot  be  felt  except  where  its  cartilage 
joins  the  sternum.  To  count  the  ribs,  begfin  with  the  second  at  the  junction  of  the 
manubrium  and  body  of  the  sternum.  There  is  no  possibility  of  error,  for  the  rare 
cases  of  the  manubrium  reaching  to  the  third  cartilage  may  be  disregarded  :  feel  the 
third  and  fourth  cartilages  belovv  it,  and  rhen  carry  the  finger  downward  and  out- 
ward  across  the  chest.  The  twelfth  rib  may  be  too  small  to  be  made  out.  It  is  not 
safe  to  begin  counting  from  below,  for  the  error  of  mistaking  the  eleventh  rib  for 
the  twelfth  has  led  to  opening  the  pleural  cavity  in  an  operation  in  the  lumhar 
region.  The  nipple  is  said  to  be  usually  over  the  fourth  intercostal  space  some  two 
centimetres  external  to  the  cartilage,  but  it  is  very  variable,  especially  in  women, 
and  should  never  be  used  as  a  starting-point  for  counting  the  ribs.  The  width 
of  the  intercostal  spaces  at  different  parts  is  of  obvious  importance,  but  has  been 
described  elsewhere  (page  164). 
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PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  bony  and  cartilaginous  thorax  is  made  up  of  the  ribs,  sternum,  costal  car- 
tU^^^es«  and  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  varies  in  shape  as  a  result  of  several  influences. 
The  slighdy  larger  circumference  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  as  compared  with 
the  left  side  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  use  of  the  right  upper  limb,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  physiological.  Increased  circumference  of  the  left  side,  therefore  (in 
a  right-handed  person),  should  indicate  careful  examination  of  the  spine  (for  lateral 
curvature)  and  of  the  thoracic  viscera. 

\n  pigeon-breast  the  sternum  protrudes  together  with  the  costal  cartilages,  while 
the  line  of  the  costo-chondral  junction  becomes  a  deep  groove.  The  sides  of  the 
chest  are  flattened,  and  a  transverse  section  would  be  almost  triangular  in  shape. 
There  are  three  modes  of  production  of  this  very  common  deformity  : 

1.  In  rickety  children  it  is  favored  by  the  softening  of  the  bones  and  cartilages, 
which  are  thus  of  diminished  resiliency,  the  actual  exciting  cause  being  often  some 
form  of  respiratory  obstruction, — e.g.y  enlarged  pharyngeal  and  faucial  tonsils, 
bronchitis,  nasal  obstructions,  etc.  In  ordinary  breathing,  on  inspiration,  air  enters 
the  chest  freely  to  prevent  the  production  of  a  vacuum,  and  at  the  end  of  the  act 
the  external  atmospheric  pressure  is  balanced  by  the  pressure  within.  If  an  impedi- 
ment  to  the  free  ingress  of  air  exists,  the  external  pressure  during  at  least  part  of 
the  act  is  in  excess,  and  in  young  children,  particularly  rickety  children,  this  is 
followed  by  the  bending  inward  along  the  weakest  part  of  the  thorax  (the  costo- 
chondral  line)  and  the  relative  projection  of  the  sternum. 

2.  The  lowest  five  costal  cartilages  form  an  especially  weak  portion  of  the  chest- 
wall.  They  are  the  most  distant  from  the  fulcrum  (the  spine)  on  which  the  ribs 
move  in  respiration,  and  hence  the  expansive  forces  act  with  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tage  of  leverage  (Humphry).  At  the  same  time  the  diaphragm,  during  its  contrac- 
tion,  tends  to  draw  them  inward.  If,  however,  its  central  arch  cannot  descend 
during  inspiration  on  account  of  an  engorged  liver,  enlarged  abdominal  lymphatics, 
persistent  flatulence,  etc.  (as  in  apoorly  nourished  child),  it  becomes  the  fixed  point, 
and  the  lateral  walls  are  pulled  in  and  the  sternum  correspondingly  protruded. 

3.  Some  cases  of  **pigeon-breast  **  are  seen  at  or  soon  after  birth  in  othenvise 
healthy  children.  It  is  probable  that  these  are  cases  of  arrest  of  development.  The 
so-called  *'  keeled  chest  "  (in  which  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  transverse  diameter)  is  characteristic  of  the  quadrupedal  class  of 
mammals,  and  is  necessitated  by,  and  correlated  with,  the  backwara  and  for^ard 
swing  of  the  anterior  limbs  in  walking.*  In  the  fcetus  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
ss  relatively  greater  than  in  the  adult. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  (page  164)  to  the  varying  ratio  betweeh  the 
antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  of  the  chest,  the  transverse  diameter  in 
the  adult  exceeding  the  anterior  in  the  proportion  of  2.5  to  i.  If  this  change  stops 
short  of  full  completion,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  relative  prominence  of  the  ster- 
num results. 

The  * '  bellows  chest '  * '  is  found  among  mammals  almost  exclusively  in  the  bats, 
the  anthropoid  apes,  and  man,  that  have  in  common  simplv  the  disuse  of  the  anterior 
limbs  as  a  means  of  support.  In  them  the  chief  movements  of  these  limbs  tend  to 
puli  the  sternum  towards  the  vertebral  column.  The  exaggeration  of  this  type  results 
in  the  so-called  '^flat  chest/'  which  is,  however,  within  proper  limits,  the  type  of 
vigor,  as  it  results  from  the  full  contraction  of  normal  muscles. 

Emphvsema  produces  a  rotund  configuration  of  the  chest-walls,  affecting  chiefly 
the  upper  portion,  throwing  out  the  ribs,  effacing  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  making 
the  thorax  **barrel-shaped.'* 

Old  age,  owing  to  an  increased  bowing  of  the  thoracic  spine  under  the  weight 
of  the  head  and  shoulders  and  to  a  sHpping  fonvard  of  the  shoulder-girdle  with  its 
mass  of  muscles,  often  causes  a  depression  of  the  sternum  and  its  approximation  to 
the  spine, — a  common  form  of  flat  chest. 

•  Woods  Hutchinson  :  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  vol.  xxix.,  1897. 

•  Ibid. 
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The  pulmonary  capacity  is  but  roughly  indicated  by  the  circumference  of  the 
chest,  as  the  vertical  diameter  is  also  obviously  an  important  detennining  factor. 
Chest  measurements,  to  be  of  value,  should  therefore  be  supplemented  by  investiga- 
tion  into  the  amount  of  air  which  can  be  inhaled  and  exhaled.  The  resulting 
information  is  often  of  great  value  as  a  basis  for  prognosis  and  for  advice  as  to  exer- 
cise  and  hygiene,  especially  in  persons  with  a  predisposition  to  pulmonary  disease. 

In  the  infant  the  thorax  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  the  adult.  In  the  female 
the  upper  portion  of  the  thorax  is  less  compressed  from  before  backward  and  is 
more  capacious  than  in  the  male.  The  upper  aperture  is  larger  and  the  range  of 
movement  between  the  upper  ribs  and  the  stemum  and  vertebrae  is  greater.  These 
circumstances  account  both  for  the  fulness  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest  in  the 
female  and  for  the  character  of  the  respiratory  movement,  which  is  known  as 
thoracic ;  while  that  of  the  male,  in  which  the  lower  ribs  and  abdominal  walls  move 
more  freely,  is  known  as  the  abdominal  type  of  respiration. 

The  stcrnum  may  be  entirely  wanting,  or  may  be  divided  into  two  portions  by 
a  fissure  down  the  middle,  the  result  of  developmental  failure,  which,  when  it  exposes 
the  thoracic  cavity  and  the  heart,  is  known  as  eciopia  cordis. 

Its  subcutaneous  position  makes  it  the  subject  of  slight  but  frequent  traumatisms, 
which  often  serve  to  localize  the  bone  lesions  of  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  other 
infections  ;  and  this  fact,  in  conjunction  with  its  cancellous  structure,  accounts  for 
the  frequency  with  which  it  is  the  seat  of  gummatous  periostitis  and  tuberculous 
caries.  There  are  sometimes  little  circular  defects  in  the  body  of  the  sternum, 
through  which  an  abscess  may  pass  from  the  mediastinum  outward,  or  infections  from 
without  may  find  their  way  within  the  thorax.  They  are  congenital  defects  due  to 
a  failure  of  the  two  halves  of  the  body  of  the  sternum  to  unite. 

The  se  ven  depressions  on  each  side  of  the  sternum  for  the  reception  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  seven  true  ribs  are  so  shaped  that  the  upper  and  anterior  edges  of 
each  notch  are  more  pfominent  and  larger  than  the  lower  and  posterior  edges. 
This  accounts  for  the  rarity  of  luxation  forward  of  these  cartilages  and  their  ribs  by 
the  forces  which  so  constantly  puli  the  ribs  upvvard  and  fonvard,  as  the  action  of  the 
scaleni  and  intercostals  in  violent  inspiratory  efforts,  that  of  the  pectorals  in  swinging 
by  the  hands  or  on  parallel  bars,  etc. 

Backward  dislocation  at  the  chondro-stemal  junction  is  even  rarer ;  but  this  is 
because,  owing  to  the  elastic  curves  of  the  ribs,  the  sternum  and  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  ribs  move  backward  together  on  the  appHcation  of  direct  force  to 
the  front  of  the  chest. 

As  it  is  thus  movable,  and  is  supported  on  the  ends  of  elastic  levers  or  springs, 
the  sternum  is  rarely  fractured.  When  the  fracture  is  the  result  of  indirect  violence, 
it  is  often  associated  with  injuries  to  the  spine,  as  the  extreme  extension  or  extreme 
flexion,  which  is  the  common  cause  of  a  sternal  fracture,  must  necessarily  put  a 
severe  strain  on  the  thoracic  spine. 

In  extension  the  sternum  is  fixed  between  the  stemo-mastoids  and  sterno- 
hyoids  and  thyroids  above  and  the  recti  and  diaphragm  below.  In  flexion  the 
force  may  be  transmitted  through  the  chin.  In  either  čase  the  most  common  seat 
of  fracture  is  at  or  about  on  a  line  with  the  second  costal  cartilage,  because  (a)  the 
bone  there  is  narrovvest  (Fig.  173),  and  {b)  at  that  level  lies  the  junction  between 
the  manubrium  and  body.  As  the  various  portions  of  the  bone  are  not  united 
until  about  twenty  years  of  age,  fracture  is  almost  unknown  before  that  tirne, 
Moreover,  during  that  period  the  symphysis  between  the  manubrium  and  the  body 
is  so  shaped  that,  together  with  the  natural  curve  foru'ard  of  the  bone,  it  increases 
the  elasticity  of  the  sternum  and  enables  it  to  resist  both  direct  violence  and  tensile 
strain. 

The  projection*  at  the  union  between  the  manubrium  and  body  {angulus 
Ludovici)  is  sometimes  exceptionally  prominent,  and  when  this  is  noticed  for  the 
first  time  after  an  accident  or  an  illness,  may  give  rise  to  the  erroneous  diagnosis  of 
fracture  or  of  bone  disease.  This  angle  is  incrcased  in  phthisis,  owing  to  the  reces- 
sion  of  the  manubrium  ;  it  is  increased  in  emphysema,  as  the  second  ribs  carry  for- 
ward  the  lower  border  of  the  manubrium. 

The  greater  thickness  and  strength  of  the  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  that  covers 

^  Angulns  sternl. 
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the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  as  compared  with  that  on  the  anterior  surface, 
account  for  the  rarity  with  which  effusions  of  blood  or  coUections  of  purulent  fiuid 
find  their  way  to  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

The  ribs,  in  addition  to  the  alreadjr  described  classification  into  stemal, 
asiemal^  and  floaiing^  are  sometimes  designated  as  upper  and  lower.  It  may  be 
weU  to  mention  that  the  term  **  upper"  includes  the  first  six  ribs,  which  have  convex 
lower  borders,  give  origin  to  the  pectoralis  major  (an  elevator  of  the  ribs),  and  move 
upward  in  inspiration  ;  while  the  term  **lower'*  applies  to  the  last  six  ribs,  which 
have  concave  lower  borders,  give  origin  to  the  diaphragm  (a  depressor  of  the  ribs), 
and  move  downward  in  inspiration. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ribs  adds  greatly  to  their  range  of  movement  in  respiration. 
The  most  oblique  rib,  the  longest,  and  the  most  movable — the  seventh — is  a  part 
of  the  wall  of  that  portion  of  the  thorax  that  contains  the  largest  amount  of  pulmo- 
nary  tissue.  The  most  fixed  and  most  nearly  horizontal  of  the  ribs  (and  the  shortest 
of  the  sternal  ribs) — the  first — is  a  part  of  the  wall  where  the  least  lung  tissue  is  to 
be  found.  The  ribs  below  the  eighth  have  less  and  less  relation  to  the  lungs,  and 
become  both  shorter  and  more  horizontal.  They  have  increased  mobility  as  regards 
their  anterior  ends,  but  lessened  rotation  on  a  line  drawn  between  their  two  extrem- 
ities,  the  movement  most  important  in  respiration. 

These  facts  have  relation  to  the  distribution  of  acute  and  chronic  disease  in 
the  lungs  :  the  acute  affecting  particularly  the  area  of  greatest  movement  and  vas- 
cularity,  the  bases ;  the  chronic,  the  area  of  lessened  mobility  and  expansion,  the 
apices. 

The  involuntary  partial  immobilization  of  the  chest-wall  after  injury  and  in 
infiammatory  afiections  of  the  pleura  is  of  some  diagnostic  value,  as  is  also  the 
permanent  restriction  of  its  movements  following  the  contraction  of  old  adhesions, 
as  after  a  pleurisy,  or  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  fibroid  phthisis. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ribs  serves  sdso  the  purpose  of  securing  the  necessary 
expansion  of  the  chest  with  the  least  possible  motion  in  the  joints  between  the  ribs 
and  the  spine  and  between  the  cartilages  and  the  sternum.  They  are  thus  but  little 
liable  to  strain,  and,  in  spite  of  their  unceasing  movement  during  life,  are  very  rarely 
the  seat  of  either  dislocation  or  disease. 

At  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  spine  the  provision  for  preventing  the 
ascent  of  the  ribs  during  the  action  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  (similar  to  that  at  the 
costo-sternal  junction)  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  articulating  surface  of  the  upper 
vertebra  entering  into  the  joint  stands  out  more  boldly  than  that  of  the  lower  one. 
The  participation  of  the  intervertebral  disks  in  the  costo-vertebral  articulation  gives 
greater  safety  to  those  joints  and  adds  to  the  elasticity  of  the  whole  thorax  by 
fumishing  a  resilient  buŠer  which  takes  up  and  distributes  forces  directed  against 
the  chest-wall. 

Variation  in  the  development  of  the  costal  element  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra  (page  129)  may  result  in  the  production  of  a  cervical  rib.  This,  growing 
beyond  its  ordinary  limits,  sometimes  reaches  half-way  to  the  sternum,  running 
parallel  to  the  first  rib,  with  which  its  anterior  end  is  sometimes  joined.  Occasion- 
ally  a  process  grows  up  from  the  first  rib  to  meet  it.  This,  or  the  cervical  rib  itself, 
may  raise  the  subclavian  artery  and  give  rise  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  aneurism, 
or  mav  be  thought  to  indicate  chronic  (tuberculous  or  syphilitic)  infection  of  bone, 
and  lead  to  unnecessary  operation  or  treatment. 

As  a  result  of  rickets,  changes  often  take  plače  at  the  chondro-costal  junctions, 
causing  beaded  ribs  when  a  few  bones  only  are  affected,  or  the  *'rickety  rosary** 
when  the  enlargements  are  bilateral  and  numerous. 

The  ribs  most  frequently  broken  are  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ;  the  first 
and  »econd  are  protected  by  the  clavicle  ;  the  lower  two  by  their  small  size  and  great 
mobUity.  The  most  common  form  of  muscular  action  causing  fracture  is  coughing  ; 
sneezing  and  lifting  heavy  weights  have  had  the  same  effect.  The  lower  ribs  are 
most  frequently  broken  in  this  way.  When  the  first  rib  is  broken,  a  character- 
istic  symptom  is  said  to  be  pain  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  on  lifting 
with  the  hand  on  the  injured  side.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
thoracic  nerve  lies  for  about  two  inches  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  first 
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strengthening  bands  require  no  further  description.  A  cavity  is  often  found  in  the 
cartilage,  making  a  typical  half-joint.  At  what  tirne  it  appears  is  unknown.  Some- 
times  it  is  so  developed  that  the  joint  is  practically  a  true  one,  with  articular  carti- 
lage  ;  this  exceptional  arrangement  is  more  common  in  wonien  than  in  men,  being 
especially  adapted  to  the  female  type  of  respiration.  The  cartilage  persisting 
between  body  and  ensiform  is  strengthened  in  a  similar  manner.  A  cavity  rarely 
occurs  in  the  cartilage,  which,  on  the  contrary,  often  undergoes  ossification. 

THE  COSTO-STERNAL  JOINTS. 

The  first  costal  cartilage  joins  directly,  without*interruption,  the  lateral  expan- 
sion  of  the  stemum  ;  the  following  costal  cartilages  articulate  at  the  points  already 
mentioned  by  synovial  joints.  Those  that  come  between  dififerent  sternebrae — that 
is,  from  the  second  to  the  fifth — often  have  the  joint  subdivided  by  a  band  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  half.  This  is  usual  in  the  joint  of  the  second  cartilage  ;  progres- 
sively  rare  as  we  descend.  The  sixth  and  seventh  cartilages  frequently  have  no 
true  joint.*  Each  of  these  joints  is  enclosed  by  a  capsule,  the  front  and  back  fibres 
of  which  radiate  over  the  sternum. 

THE  INTERCHONDRAL  JOINTS. 

The  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  costal  cartilages  have  each  an  articulation 
by  a  true  joint  on  the  projections  above  described  with  the  one  above  it.  There  is 
a  connection  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  cartilages  ;  usually  on  the  right,  very 
frequently  on  the  left'  This  is,  as  a  rule,  also  a  true  joint,  but  the  cartilages  may 
be  merely  bound  together  by  bands  of  fibres.  The  joint  on  the  right  side  is  almost 
always  a  true  one.  The  ends  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  cartilages  are  joined 
by  fibrous  tissue  to  the  partilage  above. 

The  costo-xiphoid  ligament  is  a  band  extending  from  either  side  of  the  base 
of  the  ensiform  to  the  lower  border  and,  perhaps,  the  front  of  the  seventh  cartilage 
near  its  end. 

THE  COSTO-VERTEBRAL  ARTICULATIONS. 

The  joints  between  the  ribs  and  the  spine  are  in  two  series  :  an  inner,  or 
CostO' Central,  between  the  heads  of  the  ribs  and  the  bodtes  of  the  vertebrae  ;  an 
outer,  or  Costo-Transverse,  between  the  tubercles  and  the  transverse  processčs, 

The  Costo-Central  Joints. — ^The  head  of  the  rib  is  received  in  a  hollow 
articular  fossa  formed  by  a  part  of  two  bodies  and  the  disk  between  them.  Although 
as  a  whole  concave,  it  may  in  a  typical  čase  be  further  analyzed.  The  lower  half  of 
the  socket  is  convex  from  above  downward,  fitting  into  the  hollow  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  joint  of  the  rib  ;  the  upper  part  is  about  plane,  looking  downward  and  out- 
ward,  with  the  upper  border  considerably  overhanging  the  joint.  These  two  facets 
have  each  a  synovial  capsule  and  are  separated  by  an  inierarticular  ligament^  a 
band  running  from  the  ridge  on  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  inter- 
vertebral  disk.  In  the  foetus  before  term  it  extends  across  the  back  of  the  disk  to 
the  head  of  the  opposite  rib. 

The  front  of  the  capsules  is  strengthened  by  the  anterior  costo-vertebral  iigameni^*^ 
which  is  a  series  of  radiating  fibres  from  the  head  to  both  vertebrae  and  the  inter\'en- 
ing  disk,  not  clearly  separable  into  three  bands.  These  steUaie  iigamenis  (Fig.  184) 
are  least  developed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  The  strongest  collection  of 
fibres  is  to  the  lower  vertebra.  The  joint  of  the  first  and  last  two  ribs  is  not  sub- 
divided ;  that  of  the  tenth  is  uncertain.  Strong  fibres  pass  from  the  head  of  the 
first  rib  to  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  Few  or  no  fibres  from  the  last  rib  reach 
the  body  of  the  eleventh  thoracic.  The  lower  fibres  are  made  tense  when  the  rib  is 
raised  and  the  upper  when  it  is  depressed. 

The   Costo-Transverse  Joints. — The  articular  surfaces  of  the  tubercles, 

'Musgrove:  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolo^y,  vol,    xxvii.,    1893.     *Fawcett:  Anat 
Anzeiger,  Bd.  xv.     Bardeleben  :  ibid. 

'Lig.  capltoll  costae  Intcrartlcnlare.    ^  Lig.  capltull  costae  radlntum. 
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centimetres  (one  inch)  external  to  the  costo-chondral  junction,  or  about  ten  centi- 
metres  (four  inches)  from  the  middle  line.  Its  position  is  variable,  and  is  much 
lower  in  fat  persons,  especially  females.  In  emphysema  the  nipple  may  remain 
stationary,  while  the  upper  ribs  ascend,  and  it  may  be  opposite  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  or  even  the  eighth  rib.  In  phthisis  with  a  shallow  depressed  chest  it  may 
be  opposite  the  fourth  rib.  A  line  drawn  horizontally  from  the  nipple  around  the 
chest  is  on  a  level  with  the  sixth  intercostal  space  at  the  mid-axil]ary  line. 

A  horizontal  line  around  the  trunk  on  the  level  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula  (the 
arms  hanging  down)  would  traverse  the  sternum  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs, 
the  fifth  rib  at  the  nipple  line,  and  the  ninth  rib  at  the  vertebral  column  (Treves). 

Tfie  sternum  is  subcucaneous  in  the  groove  between  the  pectoral  muscles. 
Near  the  upper  third  the  ridge  between  the  manubrium  and  body  may  be  seen  or 
felt.  It  is  on  a  level  with  the  second  costal  cartilage.  This  cartilage  projects  for- 
ward  more  than  the  others.  As  the  origins  of  the  pectoral  muscles  diverge  the 
sternal  groove  becomes  broader.  It  ends  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
sternum  in  a  slight  projection  usually  seen  and  easily  felt.  This  marks  the  upper 
limit  of  the  *  *  infrasternal  depression'*  {epigastric  fossa,  scrobiculus  cordis)^  the 
floor  of  which  is  over  the  ensiform  process,  and  which  is  bounded  laterally  by  the 
seventh  costal  cartilages  and  inferiorly  by  the  upper  ends  of  the  recti  muscles.  In 
many  abdominal  diseases,  and  sometimes  after  laparotomies,  the  obliteration  of  this 
depression  (by  the  occurrence  of  tympany)  is  an  important  clinical  symptom. 

When  the  arm  is  raised,  the  highest  visible  digitation  of  the  serratus  corre- 
sponds  to  the  fifth  rib  ;  the  largest  is  that  attached  to  the  sixth  rib. 

During  expiration  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum  is  on  a  level  with  the  second 
dorsal  intervertebral  disk  ;  the  line  between  the  manubrium  and  body  is  on  a  level 
with  the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra  ;  the  junction  of  the  sternal  body  and  the  ensiform 
process  is  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  ninth  thoracic  vertebra. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  can  be  felt  as  blunt  bony  projections  directed 
downward  and  outward  just  outside  the  erector  spinae  muscles. 

(The  relations  of  the  various  thoracic  viscera  to  the  chest- wall  will  be  con- 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  anatom  y  of  the  former. ) 


THE  SKULL 

The  head  consists  of  the  cranium  and  the  face.  The  former  is  the  brain-case  ; 
the  latter  is  chiefly  concerned  in  form  ing  the  jaws.  The  head  also  contains  the 
terminal  organs  of  four  special  senses.  That  of  hearing  is  entirely  inside  one  of  the 
cranial  bones,  while  the  organs  of  sight  and  of  smeli  lie  in  cavities  formed  partly  by 
cranial  and  partly  by  facial  bones.  The  special  organ  of  taste»  a  part  of  the  ^urface 
of  the  tongue,  is  in  the  mouth,  bounded  wholly  by  facial  bones.  Thus,  while  the 
cranial  bones  have  a  share  in  forming  the  face,  no  facial  bone  has  any  part  in  forming^ 
the  brain-case.  The  latter  is  an  egg-shaped  cavity  which  communicates  by  a  larg^e 
opening — the  foramen  magnum — ^with  the  spinal  canal,  through  which  the  spinai  cord 
passes  down  from  the  brain.  The  brain-case  has  many  smaller  openings  in  the  base, 
through  which  nerves  escape  both  to  the  face  and  to  a  large  part  of  the  body  and 
blood-vessels  pass  for  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  and  the  walls  of 
the  skull. 

As  the  bones  of  the  head  can  be  separated  in  a  young  subject,  it  is  customary 
to  describe  every  bone  by  itself.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  this  knowledge  is 
merely  a  means  to  an  end, — namely,  the  understanding  of  the  skull  as  a  whole.  In 
the  following  account  this  end  is  kept  constantly  in  view. 

THE  CRANIUM. 

The  cranial  cavity  is  formed  by  eight  bones  :  the  occipiial^  the  sphenoid,  the 
two  temporals^  the  ethmoid,  \he/rontal,  and  the  X}no  parietals,  The  cranium  consists 
of  the  vault  and  the  base.  The  vault  is  formed  by  xhQ  parietals^  the  greater  part  of 
ili^/rantai^  and  a  part  of  the  sphenoid^  of  the  temporals^  and  of  the  occipital, 

The  base  of  the  cranium  is  divided  into  three  fossae  extending  across  the  skull. 
The  posterior  fossa  is  the  lowest ;  it  opens  by  the  foramen  magnum  into  the  spinal 
canal,  and  contains  the  cerebellum,  the  medulla,  and  the  pons.  The  middle  one  is 
narrow  at  the  centre  and  expands  laterally  into  the  temporal  regions.  The  anteriar 
is*the  highest,  lying  above  the  orbits  and  the  noše.  The  anterior  fossa  transmits  the 
olfactory  ner\'es,  the  middle  the  optic,  the  posterior  the  auditory  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal,  the  nerve  of  taste. 

THE   OCCIPITAL   BONE. 

The  occipital  bone*  is  divided  for  description  into  an  anterior  part,  the  basilar ; 
two  lateral  ones,  the  condylar ;  and  a  posterior  one,  the  tabular  or  sguamaus portion* 
These  correspond  to  the  basi-occipital,  the  €xoccipital,  and  the  supra-occipitai  of 
comparative  anatomy.  They  aH  develop  from  separate  centres  and  bound  the 
foramen  magnum^  a  nearly  circular  opening,  transmitting  the  spinal  cord  with  its 
enveloping  membranes.  The  spinal  accessory  nerves  and  the  vertebral  arteries 
ascend  within  the  latter  from  the  cavity  of  the  spine  to  that  of  the  cranium. 

The  basilar  portion  *  bounding  the  foramen  magnum  in  front  is  originally  rough 
anteriorly,  but  shortly  after  puberty  it  coossifies  with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  Its 
superior  surface  is  smooth  and  concave  and  supports  the  medulla  oblongata.  Just 
internal  to  the  edges  is  a  very  shallow  groove  for  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus.  The 
inferior  surface  is  smooth  for  about  one  centimetre  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
and  rough  in  front  of  this  for  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  and  minor.  In  the  mid- 
dle line  at  the  junction  of  the  rough  and  smooth  surfaces  is  ihe  pharyngeai  tuberclc^^ 
Very  rarely  this  aspect  presents  a  depression,  \\i^  pharyng€al  fossa,  Sometimes 
there  is  a  facet  near  the  edge  of  the  foramen  for  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  Also, 
there  may  be  a  tubercle  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  basilar  portion  ajjainst  which  the 
odontoid  process  may  rest,  called  the  third  €ondyle.     Laterally,  the  basilar  portion 
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b  separated  by  a  suture,  the  petro-occipital,  containing  cartilage,  from  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal. 

Each  condylar  portion  '  (exociipitai')  presents  on  the  inferior  surface  an  oval 
articular  5welling,  the  CQndyU,  which  rests  in  the  hollow  on  the  atlas.  They  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  front  half  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The  hind  ends  reach 
almost  precisely  to  the  middle  of  the  aperture,  and  anteriorly  they  extend  to  the  line 
of  the  anterior  border,  their  long  axes  converging  in  fronL  The  articular  surface, 
which  13  convex  in  the  line  of  the  long  axis,  faces  downward  and  outward.  The  curve 
it  presents  varies  gready.  In  some  cases  it  is  nearly  regular,  in  others  the  front  aod 
back  halves  almost  meet  at  an  angle.  There  is  ii3ually  a  constriction  of  the  articular 
surface  at  the  middle,  where  it  may  bc  crossed  by  a  groove  or  a  ridge.  On  the  thick 
inner  border  of  each  condyle  is  a  tubercU  for  the  odontoid  ligament.  Behind  the 
condyle  is  a./ossa,  into  which  usually  opens  the  inconstant  poslerior  cim<fyloid /ora- 
men*  transmitting  a  vein.  In  front  of  the  base  of  the  condyle  at  its  outer  border  is 
the  constant  anterior  ctmdyhid /oramen'  the  termination  of  a  canal,  from  five  to  ten 
millimetres  long,  which  pierces  the  bone  above  the  condyle  and  transmits  the  hypo- 
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glossal  nerve  and,  usually,  a  branch  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  and  vein 
or  veins.  It  is  sometimes  divided  into  two.  The  bone  projects  outward  from  the 
condyle  as  the  jugular  process,^  which  is  enlarged  at  its  outer  end  where  it  coossifies 
Mfith  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal.  This  enlargement,  moreover,  exlend3 
dowDward  as  ihc  parocdptlal  process,  which  shows  its  greatest  development  in  odd- 
toed  ungulates.  In  man  it  is  usually  very  small,  bul  it  may  be  large  and,  very  rarely, 
join  the  atlas.  The  concave  front  of  the  jugular  process  and  the  bone  extending 
fonvard  on  its  inner  side  form  the  jugular  noUh^  which  bounds  the  poslerior  lacer- 
aled /oratmn'  behind  and  internal!y.  This  is  completed  by  the  temporal  bone.  A 
very  small  polnt,  the  anterior  jugular  process,  marks  the  front  of  the  foramen.  A 
little  behind  this  a  larger  though  very  delicaie  spine,  the  intrajugular  process, 
reaches  across,  marking  ofi  a  small  anterior  part  of  the  jugular  foramen  for  the 
paasage  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves  from  the  larger  one  behind  for  the 
lateral  sinus.  Sometimes  the  front  of  the  jugular  process  is  a  sniooth  surface 
bounded  below  by  a  ridge  to  which  is  attachcd  the  rectus  capitis  lateraiis,  and  above 
by  a  short  border  marking  off  a  fossa  on  the  uppcr  surface  of  the  bone  ;  occasionally 
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the  latter  ridge  is  wandng,  the  groove  ol  the  lateral  sinus  curving  over  the  jugular 
process.  The  upper  suriace  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  process  shoivs  on  its  inner 
side  the  entrance  ol  the  anterior  condy]oid  foramen,  which  is  really  a  short  canal. 
Above  and  anterior  to  this  is  a  slight  swelling,  the  jugular  tttdfrcle.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  jugular  process  is  marked  by  the  termination  of  the  groove  of  the 
lateral  smtts,  which  curves  round  an  upward  projection  of  the  process.  In  some 
cases,  as  just  mentioned,  the  groove  is  depre^ed  into  a  deep  hollow,  The  inner 
opening  of  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen,  when  present,  is  connected  with  ihc 
Uteral  sinus. 

The  squainous  portion  '  forms  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  skuU.  Below  it 
contributes  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  foramen  magnum  and  joins  the  exoccipitals. 
The  lateral  borders  meet  above  at  a  sharp  angle.  These  borders  may  be  subdivided 
into  a  lower  part,  which  ascends  nearly  vertically  in  articulation  with  the  mastoid 
part  of  the  temporal,  and  into  a  higker  pari,  very  serraled  and  joining  the  parietaL 
A  slight  angle  lies  on  either  side  at  the  juncdon  of  these  t«'o  divisions. 
Fig.  193. 


The  posterior  surface  is  marked  by  a  prominence,  somewhat  below  the 
middle,  the  external  occipital  protuberance ,^  to  which  is  attached  the  ligamentum 
nuchs.  This  tuberosity  varies  greatly  in  development.  From  it  the  superior  curved 
line  extends  laterally  to  the  above-mentioned  angle.  To  this  line  are  attached  a 
series  of  muscles  which  form  the  contour  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  chief]y  the  trapezius 
and  part  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid.  A  short  and  varying  distance  above  the  supe- 
rior  ndge  is  often  seen  the  so-called  hfghest  ciir%-cd  line.'  h  is  usually  very  faint, 
and  raay  curve  down  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  or  pass  above  iL  The 
epicramal  aponeurosis  and  part  of  the  occipitahs  spring  from  this  line.  The  suriace 
of  the  bone  above  the  level  of  the  protuberance  is  smooth  :  below  it  is  rather  rough 
and  irregular.  The  tanis  occipUalis  transversus  is  an  occasional  prominence  in- 
volving  the  protuberance  and  e.\lending  lateral!y  along  the  superior  cur\-ed  line. 
It  sometimes  involves  the  space  between  that  line  and  the  highest  one.  The  upper 
border  of  the  swelling  may  have  a  median  concavity.     In  the  mid-line  a  slight  ridge, 
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the  €xternal  occipital  cresl^  mns  from  the  protubcrance  tO  the  toramen  tn^nutn. 
Above  the  middle  of  this  crest  the  inferior  curved line*  \ia.\^\X.%.o  iyXinA  outwardand 
downward  to  the  border  of  the  bone.  The  inner  partof  this  line  is  rough,  the  outer 
indistjnct.      Be!ow  this  line  there  is  usuall)'  a  depression  on  either  side  of  the  crest. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  squanious  portion  Is  divided  into  four  depressions 
or/ossa ;  the  upper  two  lodge  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  lower  two 
the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  Below  the  middle  is  the  iniemal  occipital pro- 
tuberance^  approxiniately  opposite  to  the  outer.  A  ridge  runs  from  the  apex  of  the 
bone  to  the  protuberance,  and  is  continued  as  the  inietnal  occipital  crest*  tO  the 
foramen  magnum.  Very  often  the  second  part  of  this  ridge  divides  shortly  after  ita 
origin,  so  as  to  enclose  a  depression,  the  vermian /ossa,  so  called  because  it  is  below 
the  middle  lobe,  or  vermis,  of  the  cerebellum.  A  ridge  runs  transversely  from  the 
protuberance  to  the  lateral  angle  of  the  bone.  The  superior  vertical  ridge  may  be 
grooved  for  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  transverse  ridge  for  the  lateral 
sinus.  More  frequently  the  longitudinal  sinus  lies  to  one  side  of  the  vertical  ridge 
and  is  continued  into  one  of  the  lateral  ones,  much  larger  than  its  (ellow,  and  usuall/ 
the  right,   which  lies  above  the 

transverae  ridge,   and  show5   in  .  Fig.  194. 

the  bone  no  communication  with 
the  smaller,  which  lies  in  or  above 
the  other  ridge.  There  are  many 
variations  in  this  arrangement,  of 

which  the  rarest  is  a  symnietrical  *" 

course  and  division  of  the  supe- 
rior groove,     A  singje  or  a  bifur- 

cated  groove  is  sometimes  found  '*"' 

on  the  internal  crest. 

Development. — Four  cen-  ^ 

tres  appear  in  the  cartilage  around  pper 

the  foramen  magnum  about  the  !" 

eighth  week  of  fcetal  life :  one  for  ipiul 

the  basilar,  one  for  each  exoccipi- 
lal,  and  one  (or  more  probably 
a  pair  that  speedily  fuse)  for  the 
Iower  pari  of  the  squamous  por- 
tion, the  sttpra-occipitat.  A  week 
or  so  later  two  nuclei  appear  in 
the  membrane  above  the  latter, 
from  which  a  strip  of  bone  de- 
velops  which  soon  joins  it.  From 
this  upper  ossificalion,  the  j«;»f-  B«i-«.ip.ui  i-«wriotco«dyioid  (o««« 

rior  occipital,  is  developed  ali  the  OecipiUlbontalbinh.  from  belo«. 

upper  part  of  the  squamous  por- 
tion. including  the  e.\ternal  occipital  protuberance  and  the  superior  cur\*ed  line.' 
Occasionally  stili  another  nucleus  appears  on  each  side,  anterior  and  extemal  to  the 
preceding,  which  probablv  accounts  for  certain  separate  ossifications  olten  found  in 
the  lamlxioidal  suture.  The  squamous  part  shows  a  median  cleft*above,  which 
quickly  disappeara,  lwo  lateral  ones  between  the  ossifications,  which  persist  till 
birth.  and  a  notch  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The  squa- 
mous  portion  joins  the  exoccipital3  in  the  course  of  the  second  or  third  year.  The 
latter  begin  to  unite  with  the  basilar  a  year  or  so  later.  None  of  thcse  sutures,  es- 
peciallv  the  latter,  is  completelv  closed  before  the  seventh  year,  or  even  later. 
The  front  parts  o(  the  condvles  are  formed  from  the  basilar,  which  joins  the  ex- 
occipitals  at  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina.  Se|>arale  ossifications,  large  Wo}mian 
bones*  are  found  in  the  suture  between  the  sqtiamous  portion  and  the  parietals. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  large  median  triangular  one  which  is  interpreted  as  the  result 
of  a  want  of  union  of  ihc  usual  superior  centre  of  the  squamous  portion,  and  said  to 
*Constilt  Siieda :  An.itumische  Hefie,  iv.,  iSgj,  and  Ilebižrre :  Joum.  de  TAnat.  ct  de  1a 
Phys  ,  ifl9S. 
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be  the  homologue  of  the  interparietal  bone.  Thia  interpretation  is  inconsistent  with 
the  history  of  ossificatioii.  Kerkring  has  described  an  occasionaJ  triangular  minute 
piece  of  bone  which  appears  during  tfie  tifth  month  in  the  notch  at  the  back  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  and  is  fused  before  birth,  We  have  specimens  which  iniply  that 
it  is,  or  may  be,  originally  double.  Improved  methods  of  investigation  will  prob- 
ably  5how  that  this  bone  is  not  uncommon.  The  cerebral  side  of  the  basilar  is 
fused  with  the  sphenoid  by  seventeen  ;  the  lower  side  unites  later,  probably  before 
twenty. 

THE  TEMPORAL   BONE. 

The  pian  of  the  organ  of  hearing  must  be  known  to  understand  the  temporal 
bone.'  The  external  ear,  besides  the  auricle,  consists  of  a  cartilaginous  and  bony 
tube,  the  exlemal  autiitory  meatus'  le^^dm^  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  whicli 
doses  it.     The  middle  ear,  the  cavity  of  the  fympanum,  is  a  space  intemal  to  the 

Fig.  195, 
souamous  portion 
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menibrane  opening  through  the  Eutlachian  lubt  into  the  throat,  and  conunanictiiie 
behind  vvith  cavmes  m  the  bone.  It  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane  and  is  crossed 
by  a  cham  of  smali  bones,  the  ear  ossicles,  the  embryologieal  importance  of  which  is 
explained  elsewherc.  The  internal  ear  is  a  coraplicated  system  of  cavities  in  the 
substance  ol  the  bone  containmg  the  organ  of  hearing  connected  with  the  biain  br 
the  aud.tory  nerve,  which  leaves  the  bone  throngh  a  canal,  the  mtmat  audilm 
meatus.  -' 

Development  shows  that  the  bone  consists  of  the  following  three  parts  d  1  The 
PHra-masloid  the  pelrou,  pari  of  which  is  (irst  found  sufronndini  the  soeeia! 
apparatus  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  constituting  the  internal  ear,  while  the  mSrVf 
process  is  a  ninch  later  outgrovvth.  (i)  The  fym/,am,  porlim.  which  at  birth  is  a 
nng,  mcotnplete  above,  encloses  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  as  a  frame  holdi 
a  glass.  This  nng  grows  out  later  mto  a  cylinder,  stili  open  above,  which  forms  the 
external  aud.tory  meatus.     Not  ail  ita  growlh,  however,  is  outward,  since  a  pan 
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«xp3nds  fonvard  and  deeper  than  the  original  ring,  making  the  front  part  of  the 
tytnpanic  plate,  bounding  the  cavity  of  ihe  tympanum  and  the  Eustaclilan  tube 
externally.  The  tympanic  cavity,  or  the  middle  ear,  lies  between  the  petro-mastoid 
and  the  tympanic  portion,  the  roof  and  floor  being  doveloped  (rom  the  former. 
(3)  The  sguamous  portion  is  exteriial  and  above.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  side  oi  the 
skull,  the  roof  o£  the  external  nieatus  where  the  tyinpanic  portion  is  deficient,  the 
articulating  surface  for  the  jaw,  and  a  part  oi  the  mastoid  process.  There  is  also  the 
long,  ^[endtr  slyioid  process,  which  is  a  part  of  the  hyoid  bar  of  the  second  viscerai 
arch  of  the  embryo.  It  begins  as  an  ossihcation  of  a  distinct  piece  of  cartilage,  but 
joins  the  petro-mastoid.     The  foIlowing  description  is  that  of  the  adult  bone. 

The  Squamous  Portion.' — Most  of  this  is  a  thin  vertical  Iayer  forming  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  skull,  joined  below  by  a  horizontal  one  uhich  forms  a  sniali  part  of 
the  base  of  the  sku!l,  the  articulating  surface  for  the  iaw,  and  the  roof  of  the  external 

Fig.  196. 
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auditory  meatua.  The  edge  of  the  vertical  part  is  convex  except  below.  The  upper 
and  posterior  borders  overlap  the  parieial  bone  by  a  broad  bevelled  surface.  The 
anterior  border  joins  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  overlapping  above  and  over- 
lapped  below,  where  it  passes  into  the  horizontal  part.  The  posterior  angle  of  the 
vertical  portion  sends  downward  the  postauditory  process.  from  which  the  upper  part 
of  the  mastoid,  including  some  of  the  mastoid  cells,  is  developed.  The  squamo- 
mastoid  suture.  separating  this  from  the  mastoid  portion,  is  usually  lost  in  the  second 
year.  When  it  persists,  it  shows  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mastoid  down  to 
the  lower  tmrder  of  the  external  meatns,  or  even  lower,  is  formed  from  the  squamosal. 
Its  surface  is  smoother  than  that  of  the  mastoid  propcr.  A  small,  particulariy 
smooth,  but  inconstant  patch  situated  on  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  meatus, 
one  centimetre  or  more  behind  it.  marks  the  position  of  the  antrum.  The  thick- 
ness  of  the  bone  at  this  plače,  »hich  is  that  of  note-paper  in  the  inlani  reaches 
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six  millimetres  in  the  adult.  A  stnall,  sharp  prominence,  the  spina  suprameatum,  a 
found  just  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  meatus.  It  is  an  important  landmark  in  the 
surgery  o(  the  reglon,  Just  posterior  to  it  is  iisually  a  minute  venous  foramen. 
The  inner  side  of  the  squamous  portion,  besides  the  lai^e  bevelled  articular  surface, 
presents  a  smooth  one,  forming  part  of  the  wall  and  fioor  oi  the  cranial  caviiy,  This 
is  separated  from  the  petrous  portion  by  the  petro-sguamous  sulure,  which  is  dosed 
early.  Two  grooves  for  branches  of  the  middle  meningeai  artery  diverge  from  its 
lower  border,  one  running  upward  and  the  other  backward.  The  front  of  the  hori- 
zontal part  forming  the  floor  is  rough  and  thick,  joining  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid.  The  zygomalic  process^  projects  fonvard  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
squamosal  to  complete  the  zygomatic  arch  with  the  malar,  which  it  joins  by  a 
serrated  end.  The  free  part  has  an  extemal  and  an  internal  surface,  a  rounded  bor- 
der below  and  a  sharp  edge  above.  The  latter,  which  receives  the  inserlion  of  the 
temporal  fascia,  can  be  followed  back  to  the  origin  of  the  process.  The  zygoma 
has  two  roots,     The  posterior  root   passes   directly  backward   above  the  auditory 

Fic.  197. 
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meatus,  crosses  the  squamous  portion  above  the  postauditory  process,  and,  curving 
slightly  upward,  is  lost  at  the  notch  betivecn  the  squamous  and  mastoid  portions. 
Its  hind  part  is  the  SHpramastoiii  crcsi.  vvhich  joins  the  inferior  temporal  ridge  on 
the  parielal.  The  anterior  root  bends  sharplv  inward.  It  is  grooved  above  for  the 
passage  of  ihe  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle.'  Its  lower  surface  forms  a  semi-cylin- 
drical  transverse  elevation,  the  cmiiiciilia  arliciiloris.''  the  front  part  of  the  articular 
cavity  of  the  lower  jaw.  Near  its  outer  cnd  is  a  tuhcrcle  for  the  txternal  lateral 
ligament.  Just  in  front  of  the  auditorv  meatus,  nn  ibe  undcr  side  o(  the  bone,  is 
the  smaller /"(/sr/f «<"''  ttiberele.  somelimes  iliscrilied  an  a  tliird  root.  'X\\>:  glenoid 
fossa'  is  a  deep  hollow  on  the  under  side  of  ihe  s(]uani'uis  ponion.  with  its  jireatesl 
diameter  nearly  transverse,  but  passing  soinc«li;it  funvard  ami  oiil\vard,  bounded 
extornalIy  by  the  posterior  root  of  the  zvgouia  ;  bcliind.  by  the  Jisfiure  of  Glascr* 
which  separates  it  from  the  tvmpanic  portion  ;  and  cxtcnds  foruaril  and  invi-ard  to 
meel  the  inner  end  of  the  eminentia  articularis.  Both  ^Itncid  fossa  and  artictilar 
eminence  are  covered  with  cartilajje.      The  bone  sejmrating  the  (;kn(iid  iossa  from 
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ihe  inierior  of  the  cranium  is  very  thin.     Behind  the  glenoid  fossa  the  horizontal 
pari  of  the  squamosal  forms  the  roof  of  the  externa!  audilorj-  ineatus. 

The  Tynipanic  Portion.' — The  tynipanic  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
appears  as  a  trumpet-shaped  layer  of  bone,  forming  ali  but  the  roof  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  Its  edge  is  thin  in  iront,  thick  below,  and  very  thin  behind,  where 
it  curls  up  before  the  mastoid  to  meet  the  postauricular  process  of  the  squamosal. 
It  is  separated  from  the  mastoid  by  the  minute  (ympano-masloid  fissure.  The  ante- 
rior  part  of  the  tympanic  portion,  called  the  tympanic  plate,  runs  obliquely  forward, 
conceaUng  the  petrosal.  It  is  separated  from  the  glenoid  fossa  and  from  the  thiclt 
anterior  edge  of  the  squamosal  by  the  fissure  of  Glaser,  which  opens  into  the  tjfm- 
panic  cavity.  The  outer  end  of  the  fissure  is  closed  ;  the  inner  part  is  double,  smce 
a  thin  piece  of  the  petroiis,  the  tegmen  tympani,  bends  down  betiveen  the  squamou9 
and  tyinpanic  portions.  The  lower  edge  of  the  tympanic  plate  ends  free.  A  part 
covering  the  base  of  the  slyloid  process  is  ihe  vaginal  process,''  which  sometimes 
spliis  to  enclose  it.  ^^^   ^^ 


Klghl  lempoiBl  bone  from  bc1ow. 

The  Petro-Mastoid  Portion.'  -This  part  of  the  temporal  bone  may  for 
convenience  of  description  be  subdivided  into  ihe  mastoid  and  Ihe  petroiis.  The 
mastoid  subdivision  forms  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  skull  behind  the  tympanic. 
It  is  prolonged  downward  inlo  a  nipple-shaped  process,  the  outside  of  which  is  rough 
and  slinhtly  prominent.  On  its  ;ower  surface,  under  cover  of  the  apex,  is  the 
digaslrk  groove'  for  the  origin  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the  dig-.istric  muscle.  Just 
internal  to  ihis.  al  the  very  td^e  of  the  bone.  is  the  much  smaller  occipital  groove 
for  the  occipital  artery.  The  ridge  between  the  two  may  be  develojied  into  a  para- 
mastoid process.  The  greater  part  of  the  internal  snrface  is  occupied  by  a  broad  and 
<leep  groove,^  running  obUqiiely  downward,  forward.  and  in\vard  for  the  lateral  sinus 
on  its  way  to  the  jngiilar  foramen.  The  direction  of  this  groove  is  very  uncertain. 
Somelimes  it  descemls  gradiially  ;  at  others  it  tiirns  far  forward  and  descends  nearly 
vertically.  In  the  latter  čast-  it  approaches  closer  than  otherwise  to  the  outer  wall 
of  the  skull.  but  the  disiance  in  ali  cnscs  is  very  variable  (Figs.  199,  300).  It 
mav  be  ()nly  a  fcw  millimetrcs.  As  it  doscends  it  reaches  the  inner  side  of  the 
nd  the  mastoid  cclls.      It  is  separated  from  ihe  antrum  by  a  plate  some  six 
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millimetres  thick  in  eari}'  childhood.  and  from  the  antrum  or  upper  mastoid  cells  by 
a  very  thin  one  in  adult  life.'  Behind  the  groove  a  small,  sniooth  surface  forms  a 
part  of  the  cerebellar  fossa. 

Fig.  199, 


A  small  canal.  the  mastoid  foramen^  transmitting  a  vein.  runs  frnm  the  sinus  to 
the  outside  o(  the  bone.  which  it  sometimes  reaches  as  far  back  as  the  suture  between 
'CIarke:  Journal  of  An;<lomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  Ji^vii,  1893. 
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the  temporal  and  the  occipital.    The  interior  of  the  mastotd  process  contains  spaces, 

the  mastoid  celiš,  to  be  described  later.     The  size  and  shape  of  the  mastoid  procesa 

are  very  variable.     The  rough  upper  border  of  the  mastoid  subdivision  forms  an 

entering  angle  with  the  squamosal.  into  which  fits  a  sharp  point  frotn  the  lower  bor- 

der  of  the  parietal,  which  rests  on 

it    above.       Behind  and  below   the  Fig.  201. 

mastoid  joins  the  occipital  bone. 

The  petrous  subdivision  is 
an  elongated  pyraniid  running  for- 
ward  and  inward,  presenting  four 
suriaces  (besides  the  base  covered 

by  the  mastoid),  four  borders,  and  r 

an  apex.     The  surfaces  are  the  supe-        iomi5  of  In- 

rior,  posterior,  inferior,  and  anterior.      Traciua  neat« 

The  superior  surface  slants       '»i''  "" 

[onvard  and  downward  in  the  floor  dnpi- 

ol  the  middie  cerebral  fossa.  It  has 
the  following  features.  Above  the 
apex  there  is  a  dffiression'  lor  the 

Gasserian    ganglion.       Just    external  Bonom  of  nghl  Imemal  aucliiory  me«ius.    X  5- 

to  this  the  bone  is  excessively  thin 

and  often  deficient,  so  as  to  leave  the  end  of  the  carotid  canal  uncovered.  Behind 
the  middie  of  the  pyramid  is  an  elevation,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis, 
caused  by  the  superior  semicircular  canal.  External  to  this  the  surface  is  made  of  a 
very  thin  plate  of  bone,  the  tegmen  tympani,  which,  extending  outward  from  the 
petrous,  forms  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  and  of  its  continuation,  the  Eustachian 
tube.  Externally,  this  plate  bends  down  into  the  Gtaserian  fissure,  so  that  its  edge 
may  appear  between  the  squamosal  and  tyinpanic  portions  (Fig.  198).  At  the  inner 
border  of  the  tegmen  tympani  near 
Fig.  203.  its  front  is  agroove  leading  to  a  litde 

Peiio-sauamous  suturp  '"^^^ '"  ^^^  bone,  the  kiattis  Falhpii, ' 

ihrough  which  passes  the  great  su- 
perficial  petrosal  nerve.  A  minute 
opening,  more  external,  transmita 
the  smaller  superficial  petrosal  nerve, 
moujipor-  Ji,  youth  the  outer  side  of  the  teg- 
men is  bounded  by  the  pelro-sgua- 
mous  sulure. 

The  posterior  surface  forms 
a  part  of  the  posterior  cranial  fossa. 
The    chief    feature    is    the    interna! 
auditory   mealus,^    a    near!y    round 
frian  canai  with  a  slight  groove  leadinj' 

tO  it  from   the  front.      Its    shorter 
["cailai'""      posterior  wall   is   about  li\'e   milli- 
metres  long.     The  canal  is  closed  by 
a  plate  of  bone,  the  latnina  cribrosa 
I        nrw  (Fig.  20i),  which  is  divided  by  the 

'         ^  falcifortn  crest  into  a  smaller  fossa 

impaiiic  tiiig  .!>  on  pmcCTs  above  and  a  larger  one  below.     The 

o(  .iT;  ™,tt'mid':iic'™l''in™r^,'  a';d".h''l^"ViStn,VVi;j     f^^mer  has  an  opening  by  which  the 
prtt.ms.  facml    nerve    enters    its    canal,    the 

agiiedud  of  FallopiiiS.  Branches  of 
theauditory  nerve  pass  through  minute  openings  in  both  fossse.  Al)out  one  centi- 
metre behind  the  meatus  is  a  httle  cleft,  the  aqn^duclus  iislibuli,*  entering  the  bone 
obliquely  from  below.  Higher  and  inrarer  to  the  meatus  is  a  minute  depressiun,  the 
remnant  of  xW  Jioccitlar  /ossa,^  which  is  large  in  some  animals  and  in  the  infant.  It 
receives  a  fold  of  the  dura. 

Tile  inferior  surface  o(  the  petrous  presents  in  front  n  large  rough  surface  for 
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the  origin  of  the  levator  palati  and  tensor  tympani  muscles.  Externa]  to  the  )xick 
of  this  15  the  round  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal  ;  back  of  this,  and  more  intemal,  is 
the  jugular /ossa.  This  presents  two  extrenie  types.  entirely  different,  with  iiiler- 
mediate  forms.  It  may  be  a  large  thimble-shaped  hoHo*',  the  edge  of  which  bouiids 
the  venous  part  of  the  jugular  foramen  internally,  forming  a  large  reser\-oir  for  the 
blood  of  the  lateral  sinus  as  it  leaves  the  skull.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a 
small  flat  surface.  A  minute,  but  very  conslant,  foramen  in  the  Hdge  between  it  and 
the  carotid  canal  transinits  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nene-  A 
m\nMXs: /or anten,  usually  found  in  the  jugular  fossa,  transmits  the  auricular  branch  of 
the  \'agus.  The  aquaductus  cochkie  ends  at  a  small  triangular  opening '  in  front  of  the 
jugular  (ossa,  close  to  the  inner  edge.  Behind  the  fossa  is  a  small  surface  where  the 
temporal  bone  is  united  to  the  occipital,  firsl  by  cartilage  and  then  by  bone.  The 
stylo-niastoid  foramen,  the  orifice  of  the  facial  canal  for  the  facial  nerve,  is  near 
the  outer  edge  of  this  surface.  The  stylo-mastoid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular 
artery  enters  it. 

Fig,  »3. 


n  (or  ksHr  superficiil  p* 
Fillopa 


The  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  is  nearly  ali  hidden  by  the  tynipanic 
plaie.  It  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavily  of  the  tympanum  and  of  the  bony  pari  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  which  lea\es  the  bone  in  the  entering  angle  between  this  surface 
of  the  petrous  and  the  tympanic.  The  features  of  this  surface  are  treated  in  the 
seclion  on  ihe  ear.  The processus  <:ofhleanforniis^'  attached  like  a  shelf  to  this  outer 
wall,  divides  the  canal  for  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  from  the  Eustachian  tube 
below  it.  The  front  of  this  plate  can  be  scen  at  the  entering  angle,  whcre  the  bony 
tube  ends.  The  small  portlon  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  petrous  w'hich  is  visible 
is  in  front  of  this  point,  and  rests  against  the  inner  edge  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid. 

The  superior  internal  border  of  the  petrous  is  a  prominent  ridge  in  the  base 
of  the  skull,  separating  the  middle  and  the  posterior  foss.-e.  The  tentorium  is 
attached  to  it.  The  superior  petrosal  sinus  runs  along  it  in  a  shallow  groove  within 
the  attached  border  of  the  tentorium.  Near  the  front  a  groove  by  which  the  fifth 
nerve  reaches  the  Gasserian  ganglion  crosses  this  border. 

The  inferior  internal  border  articulates  anleriorly  witli  the  b.isiiur  i)rocess  of 
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the  occipital  bone,  and  is  separated  posteriorly  from  the  occipital  by  the  jugular 
/pramen.  A  little  spine  on  the  edge  of  the  thimble-shaped  fossa,  or  on  the  plane 
surface  thal  may  take  ils  plače,  the  intrajugular  process,  joins  the  corresponding 
process  of  the  occipital  either  directly  or  by  ligament,  so  as  to  divide  the  foramen 
mto  two  parts.  the  posterior  lor  the  vein,  the  anterior  for  nerves.  in  front  of  the 
foramen  a  small  groove  on  the  cerebral  edge  of  this  border  marks  the  position  of  the 
inierior  petrosal  sinus. 

The  supcrior  and  the  infcrior  external  borders  are  concealed  by  the  other 
elements  of  the  temporal,  except  near  the  front,  where  they  bound  the  surface  which 
touches  the  sphenoid. 

The  apex  of  the  petrous  is  niostly  occupied  by  the  opening  of  the  carotid  canal. 

The  3tyloid  process  is  a  part  of  the  hyoid  bar  (from  the  second  branchia! 
arch),  which  joins  the  temporal  undercover  of  the  vaginal  process.  It  is  thick  at  its 
origin,  but  presently  beconies  thinner  and  ends  in  a  sharp  point.  It  is  usually  about 
an  inch  long,  but  varies  greatly.  It  runs  downward,  fonvard,  and  inward,  and  is  con- 
tinued  as  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament  to  the  lesser  horn  of  the  hyoid.  Three  muscles, 
the  stylo-giossus,  stylo-hyoid,  and  stylo-pharyngeus,  diverge  from  it  to  the  tongue, 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  pharynx.  An  ill-defined  process  of  the  cervica!  fascia,  the 
stylo-maxillary  Hgament,  passes  from  it  to  the  back  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  iaw. 

CAVITIES   AND   PASSAGES   WITHIN   THE  TEMPORAL   BONE. 

The  Cavitjr  of  the  T/mpanum.' — The  tympanic  cavity  is  a  narrow  cleft 
about  five  millimetres  broad  at  the  top,  narrowing  to  a  mere  line  below.  It  measures 
alx>ut  fifteen  millimetres 

vertically  and  from  be-  Fig.  304. 

fore  backward.  It  is 
bounded  tnternally  by 
the  petrous  ;  above  by 
a  projection  from  it,  the 
Ugmen  lympani  ;  below 

by  the  jugular  fossa,  or,  ^^ 

if  this  be  very  small,  by  ^^""^ 

the  bone  external  to  it ; 
extemally  by  the  tym- 
panic  portion  of  the 
bone  and  the  membrane, 

except  at  the  top,  where  9^1 

the  s(]uamosal  is  ex- 
ternal  to  it.  The  part 
above  the  level  of  the 
membrane  is  ihe  supra- 
tympanic  space,  the  attU, 
or  the  epitympanHm. 
This  is  separated  from 

the   Cranial    Cavity   by  a  S»|rfll»l»ctionlhrmighri(tlmenipor«lbo(K,»eenl™noul«r»kl*. 

ver\'  thin  plate.   which 

is  somelimes  imperfect.  In  front,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  narrows  to  the  Eusta- 
chian  tube.  It  opens  behind  through  the  anlrum,  which  serves  as  a  vestibule,  into 
the  mastoid  ccUs.  The  aritrum  is  a  cavity  of  irregular  size  and  shape,  compressed 
Somewhat  from  side  to  side,  with  an  an  te  ro- posterior  diameter  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
millimetres.  situated  behind  the  epitynipanum  in  the  backward  projection  of  the 
squamosal,  which  forms  the  superficial  part  of  what  appears  to  be  the  mastoid,  and 
contains  some  of  the  so-called  mastoid  celiš.  The  communication  with  the  tympanum 
is  a  narrow  one,  and  a  certain  numlier  of  cells  open  into  the  latter  independent1y. 

The  antrum  and  the  cells  nearest  it  are  lined  with  niucous  membrane  continued 
from  the  middle  ear.     The  inside  of  the  mastoid  varies  greatly.     Sometimes  it  con- 

'  The  detailed  description  of  this  space  is  given  in  connection  with  the  ear. 
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Uins  large  pneumatic  cavities,  sometimes  diploe  instead  of  air-cells,  and,  again,  it 
may  be  almost  solid  ;  the  latter  condition  is,  however,  probably  always  patholog^icaL 
According  to  Zuckerkandr  s  *  investigations  of  250  temporal  bones,  the  mastoid  is 
entirely  pneumatic  in  36. 8  per  cent.  and  wholly  diploetic  in  20  per  cent.  The  re- 
maining  43.2  per  cent.  were  mixed,  the  diploe  being  at  the  point  of  the  mastoid  and 
the  cells  above.  Neither  size  nor  shape  indicates  its  internal  structure.  The  relation 
of  the  cells  to  the  lateral  sinus  has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  Facial  Canal. — The  course  of  the  canaP  for  the  facial  nerve  is  important« 
It  runs  outward  from  the  superior  fossa  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus  for  some 
three  millimetres,  until  joined  by  the  canal  from  the  hiatus  Fallopii.  It  then  makes 
a  sharp  turn  (^the genu)  backward,  passing  internal  to  the  attic  of  the  tympanum  just 
below  the  external  semicircular  canal,  which  almost  always  projects  a  little  farther 
outward.  It  then  curves  backward  to  descend  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  passing 
just  above  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  descending  portion  is  rarely  strictly  vertical. 
Below  the  genu  the  facial  canal  may  make  a  bend  either  outward  or  inward,  but  its 
general  line  of  descent  usually  inclines  outward,  sometimes  very  strongly.  Rarely 
the  descent  is  tortuous.  The  lower  part  may  incline  forward.  The  genu  is  opposite 
a  point  on  the  surface  above  the  external  meatus,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
canal  can  be  indicated  in  general  by  a  line  following  the  posterior  border  of  the 
auditory  opening.  An  instrument  introduced  straight  into  the  front  of  the  mastoid 
will  pass  behind  the  facial  canal.'  The  diameter  of  the  latter  is  about  one  and  one- 
half  millimetres.  Just  before  its  lower  end  a  very  minute  canal,  transmitting  the 
chorda  tympani  nerve,  runs  upvvard  and  forward  from  it  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num.  From  the  front  of  the  cavity  this  nerve  escapes  by  the  minute  canal  of  Huguier, 
which  opens  near  the  inner  end  of  the  fissure  of  Glaser,  passing  between  the  tym- 
panic  plate  and  the  tegmen  tympani.  The  facial  canal  has  several  other  minute 
openings.  There  are  also  minute  canals  for  Jacobson^  s  nerve  from  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal,  leading  to  the  tympanum,  and  for  Arnold' s  branch  of  the  vagus,  which 
enters  the  jugular  fossa  and  leaves  by  the  fissure  between  the  mastoid  and  tympanic 
portions. 

The  carotid  canal  *  is  close  to  the  front  of  the  tympanum  and  just  before  the 
cochlea  of  the  internal  e^r.  The  internal  auditory  meatus  is  almost  behind  the  canal. 
and  the  Eustachian  tube  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  its  horizontal  portion. 

The  temporal  bone  is  porous  in  structure,  except  about  the  internal  ear,  where 
it  is  very  dense.  A  transverse  section,  either  vertical  or  horizontal,  through  the 
external  and  internal  meatus  (the  middle  and  internal  ears)  shows  how  nearly  the 
entire  bone  is  pierced  (Fig.  202).  The  carotid  canal  and  the  jugular  fossa,  when 
deep,  are  further  sources  of  weakness.  The  fossa  sometimes  opens  into  the  middle 
ear  by  a  small  rent. 

Articulations. — The  temporal  bone  joins  the  occipital  by  the  petro-mastoid 
portion.  These  two  bones  form  the  entire  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  except  at  the 
extreme  front,  in  the  middle,  where  it  extends  along  the  back  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  at  the  side,  where  a  small  portion  of  the  lateral  sinus  is  made  by  the  posterior 
inferior  angle  o\  the  parietal.  This  latter  bone  articulates  with  the  squamous  and 
the  top  of  the  mastoid.  The  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  fits  into  the  angle  bet\fc*een 
the  squamous  and  petrous  portions,  articulating  at  the  side  of  the  skull  with  the  front 
of  the  foramen.  These  two  bones — the  sphenoid  and  the  temporal — form  the  entire 
middle  fossa.  The  malar  bone  joins  the  zygoma,  completing  the  arch.  The  lower 
jaw  articulates  with  the  glenoid  fossa  by  a  true  joint. 

Development. — The  sguamous  portion  is  ossified  in  membrane  from  one 
centre,  appearing  near  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  fcetal  life.  In  the  course  of 
the  third  month  a  centre  appears  in  the  lower  part  of  the  future  tympanic  ring. 
The  ossification  of  the  petro-mastoid  portion  comes  from  several  nuclei,  the  number 
of  which  probably  varies.  The  process  begins  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  month 
about  the  membranous  labyrinth.  The  opisthotic  nucleus  lies  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  tympanic  cavity  and  spreads  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bone.  The  prootic  is  near 
the   superior   semicircular   canal.     The    epiotic,    arising   near   the   posterior   canal, 

'  Monatsschrift  fiir  Ohrenheilkunde,  Bd.  xiii,  1S79. 

'  Joyce  :  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xxxiv.,  1900. 

'  Canalls  faclalU.    ^  Caoalla  carotlco«. 
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spreads  into  the  masloid  portion.     This  one  is  someljmes  double.     There  is  also  a 

separale  nucieus  for  the  tegmen,  but  this  Is  not  constant.      When  present,  it  seems 

to  be  the  last  to  (use  with  the  others, 

which  become  one  by  the  end  of  the  Fig.  aos. 

sixth  nionth.    The  carotid  artery  passes  Squamous  poni™ 

at  tirst  along  the  base  of  the  sktiU  in  a 

groove  which  is  made  into  a  canal  by 

the  opisthotic.    The  separated  petrous 

portion,   when  ossification   has   made 

some  progress,  show5  a  very  promi-     ^"i" 

nent  superior  semicircular  canal,  and  a 

deep  cavity  under  it,  extending  back- 

ward  from  the  inner  suriace.      This  is 

the  floccuiar  /ossa,  which,  however,  is 

completely  hidden  by  the  dura.     The       n 

masloid  procesi  becomes  fairlv  distinct 

in  the  course  of  the  second  year.     It 

develops   greatly  about   the   tirne   of  of  t>-mpanuin 

pllberty,  when   it   becomes    pneumatic.  Temporalboneatabouibinh,  ouicr»specl. 

This  may  occur  much  earlier.     J.  J. 

CIarke  has  seen  it  wholly  pneumatic  several  times  before  the  tenth  year ;  once  at 

thrce  and  a  half.'     The  squamosal  joins  the  petrous  in  the  course  of  the  first  year. 

At  birtk  the  tympamc por- 

Fig.  J06.  tion  consists  solely  of  the  im- 

PMro4qDamoDi  luiun      perfect  ring  open  above.     This 

enlarges  trumpet-like  from  the 

edges,  the  front  one  forming 

the    tympanic    plate.       The 

growth  is  of  unequal  rapidity, 

Pmitionofsuperior     SO  that  the  lower  part  is  lefl 

semicircu  rcana     (jejiind,    prcsenting    a    deep 

Poslerioi  Kinicir-  nOtch      the      OUtCf      cdgeS     of 

F  Fioč'cuUr"os3a  which  meet  by  the  end  of  the 

second  year,  leaving  a  foramen 

vMiibliii"  below,    which    usually    closes 

two  or  three  years  later,  but 

im>ryi,irui  ejiceptionally    persists.      The 

TemporaiboneBubouibiTth,  lronnin.veandwiihin.  tympanic  plate  fuscs  almost  at 

once  with  the  petrous,  but  the 

Glaserian  fissure  remains  ;  the  groove  showing  the  line  of  union  of  the  tympanic  and 

mastoid  processes  generally  disappears  in  the  second  year,  but  occasionally  persists 

through  life.    Kircher'  found  it  present  on 

both  sidcs  in  five  per  cent.  of  300  skulls.  Fic,  307. 

The  slyhid  process  consists  of  two  parts.  miUcui 

The  first  joins  the  petrous  at  about  birth. 

The  second,  which  represents  aH  but  the 

base,  is  an  ossification  of  the  stylo-hyoid 

ligament,  and  does  not  join  till  pubcrty      ^uj*™! 

or  later.      In  very  earlv  foetal  life  the      meatus' 

chicf  vein  returning  the  blood  from  the 

bt^iin  passes  through  the  membrane  that 

is  to  become  the  squamOSal.      This  open-  Tympanic  rin^  Teamcn Ivmpani  In 

ing^the  foramen  jugtilare   spiirium —  Giawrian  fis^un 

is  later  o f   leSS   impOrtance,  and   is  finally        Tympanic  ponion  of  limporal  bon*  Ln  Ihe  s«ond  vrar, 

closed.     In  the  skull,  at  birth,  a  pin-ho!e 

representing  it  niay  be  found  at  the  postglenoid  tubercle.     It  is  sometimes  seen 

later. 
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THE  SPHENOID  BONE. 
In  the  adult  this  bone '  consists  of  a  cubical  body,  from  the  sides  of  which  arisc 
the  great  wings,  from  its  front  the  lesser  viings,  and  from  beIow  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses.  Both  development  and  comparative  anatoiny  show  that  these  parts  represent 
several  bones.  The  body  consists  of  two  parts,  a  poaterior  and  an  anterior.  The 
posterior,  the  basisphenoid,  is  the  centre  of  the  mJddle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull  ; 
from  its  sjdes  spread  the  great  wings,  or  alisphenoids.  These  with  the  temporal 
bones  complete  the  middie  fossa.  The  anterior  part,  the  presphenoid,  inseparab)y 
connected  with  the  basisphenoid,  is  in  both  the  middie  and  the  anterior  fosss.  The 
lesser  mings,  the  orbito-sphenoids,  spread  out  from  the  presphenoid  and  cover  the 
apices  of  the  orbits.  The  pierygoid processes  consist  each  of  two  platea,  the  inner  of 
which  represents  a  separate  bone  of  the  face,  the  outer  being  an  expan5ion  from  the 
alisphenoid.  Two  bones  called  the  cornua  sphenoidalia,  or  sphenoidal  iurbinaUs,  ol 
tndependent  origin,  ultimately  form  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 

Fig.  2o8. 


The  Body. — It  is  necessary  to  describe  ihc  basisplieiioid  and  ^\\e  presphenoid 
together,  since  they  form  the  rough!y  cubical  body.  The  superior  surface  con- 
tains  the  dnep  pituUar}'  fossa,''  ot  siNa  turcica,  in  which  hangs  the  pituitary  body 
from  the  brain.  Behind  it  is  the  dorsiim  sitlie,  a  raiscd  plate  continuous  with  the 
surface  of  the  basilar  proccss  of  the  occipital  and  which  completes  the  posterior  fossa. 
Its  outer  anglcs  are  knobs  pointing  lx)th  forward  and  backward,  tlie  posterior  cHnaid 
processes,  to  which  the  tentorium  is  fastened.  Beneath  these,  on  eithtr  side  of  the 
dorsum,  is  a  groove  for  the  sixth  nerve.  In  front  of  tlie  sella  is  the  olivary  ctnineiice^ 
(of  the  presphenoid),  which  is  usiiallv  an  oval  sMc-lling,  ihough  it  niay  f>e  plane  or 
concave.  At  ita  sides  grooves,  often  very  poorlv  niarked,  liad  to  the  optic  foramina. 
The  posterior  edge  of  this  eniinence  is  s.imetimes  grooved  for  a  vein  and  sometimes 
sharp.  Its  lateral  ends  may  become  tubercles,  tlie  middie  clinoid  proasscs.  The 
ohvary  eminence  is  in  most  cases  boiindcd  in  front  by  a  transverse  ele\'ation  con- 
necting  the  Icsser  wings,  ol  which,  indeed,  it  is  a  part,  forming,  when  presenl,  the 
separation  of  the  anterior  and  middie  foss;u.  The  iront  border  prosents  in  the 
median  line  a  triangular  point,  the  ethmoidal  spine, 

At  each  lateral  surface  of  the  body  is  the  earoiid  groove'  for  the  intcmal 
carotid  artery.     It  is  well  marked  only  at  the  posterior  cilsio.  ivhere  tho  artery  eniers 
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it  from  the  apex  of  ihe  petrosal.  It  is  here  bounded  internally  by  a  little  tubercle, 
ihe  petrosal  procesi,  at  the  base  of  the  dorsum,  and  externally  by  a  very  delicate 
plaie,  ihe  lingula,  which  sometimes  projects  considerably  ;  these  two  processes 
touch  either  side  of  the  end  of  tlie  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous.  The  rest  of  the 
side  of  the  body  is  hollowed  for  the  cavernous  sinus,  in  which  the  carotid  artery  runs. 
It  is  covered  below  by  the  origin  of  the  great  wing.  The  posterior  surface  of  the 
body  is  rough  up  to  puberty  for  the  cartilage  that  binds  it  to  the  basilar  process  of 
the  occipital  ;  later  these  parts  co6ssi[y,  and  thereafter  the  posterior  surface  is  made 
artificially  by  the  saw.  The  anterior  surface  presents  in  the  middle  a  sharp  ridge, 
the  sphenoidai  crest,'  to  join  the  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  Just  at  the  sides  of  this 
the  bone  is  smooth  and  aids  in  forming  the  tvali  of  the  nasal  fossa.  In  each  lateral 
half  is  an  opening,  the  sphaioida/  /orame^t*  into  the  cavity  of  the  t>one.  The 
inferior  surface  presents  in  the  middle  a  longitudinal  swel!ing,  thick  behind, 
narrow  and  sharp  in  front,  the  rastnim,  fitting  into  the  vomer  and  usually  joining 
the  lower  edge  of  the  crest  without  intemiption.  It  may  stop  short  of  it  On  either 
side  of  the  rostrum  there  is  a  smooth  triangular  surface  made  of  delicate  plate,  which 
eKtends  up  onto  the  front,  forming  the  smooth  surface  beside  the  crest,  and  bound- 


Thc  sphcnoid  bone  Irom  behind. 

ing  a  large  part  of  the  hole  into  the  antrum.  These  are  the  bones  of  Bertin,  or 
sphenoidal  spongy  bones,  of  which  more  is  to  besaid  under  Development  (page  191). 

The  body  of  the  sphenoid  is  hollow.  enclosing  two  cavities,  the  sphenoidal 
sinuses,  separated  by  a  septum,  which  runs  obliqucly  backward  from  the  crest,  so 
that  one  sinus  is  usuallv  much  largcr  than  the  other.  These  sinuses  have  irregular 
ridges  partially  subdividing  them.  Thcy  are  lined  byinucou5  membrane  and  open 
into  the  nasal  cavity  by  the  sphenoidal  foramina.  The  opening  is  reduced  when  the 
ethmoid  is  In  plače. 

The  great  urings '  have  cach  a  cercbral  or  superior  surface  forming  a  large  part 
of  the  middle  (ossa,  an  e.vternal  surface  looking  out»ard  into  the  temporal  and 
(lownward  into  the  zyg(imiitic  fussa,  and  an  or^/Za/ surface  forming  most  of  the  outer 
wall  of  that  cavitv.  The  superior  surface  is  smooth  and  concave  ;  springing  from 
the  side  of  the  basispjienoid,  it  spreads  upward  and  outward  and  also  backwarcl  to 
fill  the  gap  betvveen  the  petrous  and  squamosal  parts  of  the  temporal.  By  the  side 
of  the  body  there  is  a  short  canal  running  forward  to  open  on  the  front  of  the  bone 
into  the  spheno-maxt!lar>-  fossa  ;  this  is  the  foramtn  rohttidum  for  the  superior  nia.-c- 
illary  division  of  the  tifth  nerve.     A  littlo  further  back  and  more  internal  is  a  pin- 

'CrfMBtfkanMsIli.    ■  Aptnsn  •Ioni  iphcuvIdBlIi.    *Alu  ihibu. 
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hole,  the  foramen  o/  Vesalita,  for  a  minute  vein.  Farther  back  and  outn-ard  near 
the  angle  is  ihe  /oranten  ovale,  transmiuing  the  mandibular  division  of  the  fifih 
cranial  nerve  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  admitting  ihe  small  meningeal  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  Just  beyond  this,  in  the  exlreme  angle,  so  as  some- 
times  to  be  compteted  by  the  temporal.  is  the  foramen  spinosum,  admitting  ihc 
middle  meningeal  artery  to  supply  the  bone  and  the  dura.  The  external  surface 
is  divided  into  a  larger,  superior,  vertical  part,  looking  towards  the  temporal  fossa. 
and  one  looking  into  the  zygomatic  lossa.  These  are  separated  by  the  htfratem- 
poral  crest,  which  near  the  front  points  downward  as  a  strnng  prominence,  the  in/ra- 
temporal  spine.  The  inferior  surface  contains  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  foramen 
spinosnm.  Just  behind  the  latter,  at  the  posterior  angle,  is  the  spine  of  tke  spkcnaid . 
pointing  downward,  grooved  at  the  inner  side  by  the  chorda  tym|>ani  nerve.  The 
external  surface  has  an  anterior  border  uhere  it  nieets  the  orbital  surface,  which 
joins  the  malar.  The  superior  border  slants  upward,  overlapping  the  frontal  and 
parietal  boiies.  The  posterior  border  is  about  vertical  as  far  down  as  the  infra- 
temporal  crest,  and  bevelled,  especially  above,  to  be  overlapped  by  the  5qiiamous 
part  of  the  temporal.  The  lower  part  of  this  border  runs  backward  and  somewhat 
overlaps  the  squamosal.     The  posterior  border  of  this  surface,  from  the  spine  to  the 


body.  is  slightly  rough  for  the  petrous,  making  with  it  a  groove  on  the  under  side 
for  the  cartilaginous  Eusiachian  tube.  The  smooth  orbital  surface,  facing  inward 
and  forward,  is  quadrilateral,  broader  in  front  than  behtnd.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  is 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit,  of  which  it  foriiiH  the  greater  part  :  but  a  small  portion, 
narrow  behind  and  cxpanding  in  front,  looks  into  the  spheno-ma\illary  fissure,  «-hich 
bounds  this  surface  bclow.  It  joins  the  nialar  in  front.  On  the  top  of  the  bone 
there  is  a  rough  triangular  region  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  mccting  of  the  extem:il 
and  orbital  surfaces,  on  which  the  frontil  bone  rcsti*.  This  is  above  the  front  haJI 
of  ihe  orbital  plate.  The  remainder  of  the  upper  and  the  whoIc  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  latter  bound  the  splinioidal  fissure.^  This  cleft  is  an  elongated  aper- 
ture,  directed  obliquely  outward  and  up«ard  betiieen  the  great  and  lesser  wings  of 
the  sphenoid,  completed  extemally  l>y  the  frontal.  It  opcns  anteriorly  into  the 
orbit  and  transmiis  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cranial  nerves,  and  the  ophthalmic  veins.  There  is  a  small  projoction  near  the 
middle  of  the  hind  border  for  a  ligament  crossing  the  fissure  and  for  the  outer  head 
of  the  external  rectus. 

The  lesser  wings,'  forming  the  back  part  of  the  anterior  fossi  and  of  the  roof 
of  the  orbit,  arise  by  tw-o  roots.  The  superior  is  a  plate  covering  the  presphcnoid  ; 
the  inferior  is  a  strong  proccss  from  the  side  of  the  bfjdy.      With  the  latter  they 
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endose  a  canal,  commonly  called  the  oplic  /oramen,^  ior  the  oplic  nerve,  which  is 

accotnpanied  by  the  ophthalmic  artery.      The  length  of  ihe  canal  measured  along 

ihe  inferior  root  is  about  five  millimetres.     The  length  of  the  roof  is  greater,  per- 

haps  nearly  twice  as  much,  but  it  is  variable  from   the   unceriain  devdopment  ol 

that  part  of  the  bone  ;  definite  dimensions  are,   therefore,  wanting,      The  vertical 

diameter,  some  five  miUimetres,  of  the  opening  into  the  orbit  is  a  httie  greater  than 

the  transverse.    The  sniall  wing  over- 

hangs   the  (ront  of   the   middle   fossa  Fig.  aii. 

bounding  the  sphenoidal  tissure  above, 

and  ends  latcrally  in  a  sharp  point,    The 

anterior  clinoid  process  is  a  sharp  pro- 

jection    backward    above    the    inferior 

root  and  to\vards  the  posterior  chnoid. 

Sometimes  it  reaches  the  latter  ;  some- 

times  it  is  connected  by  a  spur  with  the 

middle  clinoid process,  then  bridging  the 

carotid  groove  and  making  a  carotico- 

clinoid  /oramen  (Fig,  2n).     The  an- 

terior   border   of    tiie    lesser    wings    is     micidi^dT""  '     "   """  "'  '  ^°'°'        "' 

rough  al  its  inner  part  and  smooth  at    ducedone 

the  outer,  where  it  joins  the  posterior 

edge  of  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  frontal.     The  posterior  border  is  smooth,  form- 

ing  most  of  the  boundary  of  the  anterior  and  middle  cranial  fossče. 

The  pterygoid  proceases'  are  downward  projections  which,  articulating  with 
the  palate  bone,  form  the  back  of  the  frameivork  of  the  upper  jaw.  Each  consisis  of 
two  plates,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  united  in  front,  diverging  behind  to  form  the 
pterygoid  fossa,  and  separating  below  on  either  side  of  the  pUrygoid  noUh.  The 
inner  springs  from  the  body,  the  outer  from  the  great  wing.  The  inner  pterygoid 
plate*  is  the  longer.  It  is  nearly  vertical,  ending  in  Hn^^enAsr  hamular  process* 
which  points  outward,  bounding  a  deep  little  notch  through  »  hich  the  tendon  of  the 
tensor  palati  play3.  At  the  inner  side  of  its  origin  the  internal  plate  presents  a 
scale-hke  cur\'ed  projection,  the  vaginal 


Fig.  : 


.illliry  fo 


J- poste- 
rior groove  below  the  body  of  the  sphe- 
noid,  in  which  the  lateral  expansion  of 
the  base  of  the  vomer  is  received.  Just 
external  to  the  vaginal  process  is  an- 
other  small  groove,  the  pteryga-palatine, 
which  the  palate  bone  converts  into  a 
canal  leading  back  from  the  spheno- 
ma3(illary  fossa.  The  outer  pterygoid 
plate  *  is  broader  and  fiares  outward. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  root  is  nearly 
smooth,  forming  the  back  wall  of  the 
spheno-maxill3ry  fossa.  It  has  the 
openings  of  two  canals  :  the  upper  and 
outer  is  that  of  the  foramen  rotundum  ; 
the  lower  and  inner,  which  is  smaller,  is 
the  Vidian  canal,  transmitting  the  nerve 
and  vcisels  of  that  name,  There  is  a  vertical  ridge  between  the  two,  and  a  slight 
RToove  bclow  the  latter,  forming  with  the  palate  bone  the  bcginning  of  the  poste- 
rior palatine  canal  vhich  runs  from  the  spheno-ma\illary  fossa  through  the  hard 
palate,  transmitting  a  descending  palatine  nerve  and  vessels,  The  lower  anterior 
edges  of  both  plates  are  rough  to  articulate  with  that  l>one.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  e-ttcrnal  plate  is  irregular  Ior  the  origin  of  the  extcrnal  ptervgoid  muscle.  The 
inner  W3ll  of  the  inner  plate  is  smooth.  It  bounds  laterally  the  back  ol  the  nasal 
cavity.  The  posterior  bordcra  of  both  plates  are  sharp,  excepting  that  the  inner  is 
fomied  by  the  union  ol  two  lines  which  enclose  the  scctphoid  fossa  where  the  tensor 
palati  arises.      Rathor  less  than  hali  way  down  the  internal  plate  presents  a  promi- 
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nence  boundlng  a  groove  below,  which  supports  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  posterior 
border  of  ihe  outer  plate  is  irregularly  scalloped.  Near  the  top  a  transverse  ri<]ge 
crosses  its  inner  surface  ;  if  well  marked,  this  forms  the  top  of  the  pterygoid  fossa. 
It  may  be  barely  discerntbie  (Waldeyer').  Just  above  the  scaphoid  fossa  is  the 
hind  enti  o(  the  Vidian  canal  opening  into  the  tniddle  laceraled  foramen  opposite  the 
apex  of  the  petrous.  The  developnient  of  the  pterygoid  plates  varies  greatly.  The 
upper  part  of  the  outer  may  be  prolonged  to  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid,  just  outsidč 
of  the  foramen  ovale,  with  a  perforation  at  thls  point,  so  that  some  of  the  branchcs 
of  the  third  division  of  the  tiflh  cranial  nerve  may  pass  on  either  side  of  it.  Thia 
occurs  by  the  ossification  of  a  band  of  fibrous  tlssue.  connecting  the  back  of    the 

plate  with  the  spine,  and  ihus 
Fig.  213.  forming  the  foramen  plfiJ'gO' 

GrealHinK  Small  »ing  Opiic        Sphmoidal  J^/«(3JKOT  of  Civinini  (Fig.  212  ). 

(.lisphenoiai       (orbi!o.sph,.noid)    (oramei.    Aisurc  j|jjg  jg  always  behind  the  fora- 

men ovale,  or  interna!  to  it. 
Just  outside  of  the  foramen  is 
found,  very  rarely,  a  litile  canal 
on  the  under  side  of  the  greal 
wing,  transmitting  a  branch  of 
the  mandibular  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  the  porus  croiaphii- 
iiatc      ico-buccinalorius  of  Hvrtl. 

rolundiim       canal  li.t,  pIerygoiil  plale  "  ArticulatlOnS.  — Much 

Sphenoid borieaiabuut  binh.sEen  fTombefore,  has  been  already  said  incident- 

ally  on  this  point  in  the  fore- 
going  description.  The  sphenoid  bone  joins  the  occipilal  behind.  The  greal  n-ings 
send  the  spine  into  the  entering  angle  betueen  the  sqnamous  and  petrous  portions 
of  the  temporal.  Thcse  two  bones — the  sphenoid  and  the  tempora! — form  ihe 
entire  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  The  middle  laterated  foramen  is  just  behind  the 
carotid  groove  at  the  side  of  the  body  and  in  ironl  of  the  end  of  the  petrous.  At 
the  side  of  the  skull  the  great  wings  join  the  squamous  behind,  the  parietal  and  the 
frontal  above,  and  the  malar  in  front.  The  ethmoid  covers  the  front  of  the  bodv  of 
the  sphenoid,  its  vertical  plate  joining  the  crest.  The  vomer  covers  the  i 
below.  The  palate  bone  fijls 
up  the  pterygoid  notch,  com- 
pleling  the  fossa,  and  by  its 
sphenoid  al  process  touches 
the  edge  of  the  body.  The 
irontal  bone  joins  the  lesser 

Devciopment. — The 

presphenoid  and  basisphcnoid 
each  ossi(y  from  a  pair  of 
nuclei,  those  of  the  former 
appearing  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month  of  foetal  life  and 
the  latter  a  Irttle  latcr.       At  •'»'isi 

about   the   eighth  week  a  nu-  sphenoid  hontataboul  binh.seoi  dom  hehind. 

cleus  is  to  be  seen  in  each  of 

the  greater  winga  near  the  lx)dy  and  estends  outuard,  involving  also  the  exteni3l 
pterygoid  plate.  The  internal  ptervgoid  plate  li.is  a  nucleus  oi  its  o\vn,  which 
is  present  in  the  fourth  month  and  joins  the  outer  a  month  later.  Two  lilllc  gran- 
ules  appear  in  the  fourth  month  for  the  linijula  and  a  neighboring  pii-ce  of  the 
bone.  The  orbito-spheiioids  have  each  two  ctntrts. — one  on  eilhcr  side  of  the  optic 
foramen.  It  \vould  seera  that  the  inner  may  in  some  cases  take  the  plače  of  those  for 
the  presphenoid.  In  any  čase  the  presphenoid  and  ihe  lesser  u-ings  unite  before  binh. 
Ir.  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  the  presphenoid  aud  basisphcnoid  unite,  but  at  birlh 
they  are  stili  separated  bv  cartilage  on  their  lower  surfaco.  At  birik  the  bone  con- 
'  Sili!unBsber.  Acad.  \Vissen.,  Berlin,  iSq3. 
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sists  of  ihe  basisphenoid,  the  presphenoid,  and  the  lesser  wings  in  one  piece,  and  a 
lateral  one  on  each  side, — namely,  the  greatervvingand  the  pterygoids.  The  dorsum 
sells  has  a  separate  epiphysis  which  appears  after  birth.  In  ihe  first  year  the  Icsser 
wings  spread  across  the  top  of  the  presphenoid,  joining  the  jugum  sphenoidale,  so 
ihat  it  does  not  show  in  the  anterior  fossa.  The  external  pterygoid  plate  is  an  out- 
growth  of  the  great  wing. 

The  comua  sphenoidalia,  bones  o/  Berlin,  or  sphenoidal  turbinale  bottes,  are  two 
thin  plates  wh!ch  appear  before  birth  at  the  front  of  the  presphenoid.  They  cover 
bolh  the  front  and  its  inferior  surface  at  the  sides  of  the  rostrum.  At  five  years  they 
are  stili  free,  but  have  approached  their  permanent  shape  of  hollow  cones.  The 
hollouing  out  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  now  begins,  and  at  the  same  tirne  the 
upper  part  of  these  bones  is  absorbed,  so  that  the  foramina  become  notches.  These 
bones  are  uhimately  joined  to  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  and  the  palale.  Though 
usu3tly  reckoned  as  parts  of  the  sphenoid,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  generallv  tused  earlier  with  the  ethmoid.  The  basisphenoid  begins  to  co6ssify 
»ith  the  occipital  at  about  the  fifteenth  year.     The  process  is  first  completed  alx>ve, 

THE   ETHMOID    BONE. 

The  ethmoid '  consists  of  a  median  plate  forming  a  part  of  the  na.sal  septum,  of 
the  cribiform  plate  joining  it  at  the  top  on  either  side  and  forming  the  roof  of  the 
nasal  cavity,  and  of  two  lateral  masses  attached  to  the  lateral  border  of  each  cribriform 
plate.  and  touching  the  vertical  plate  very  slightly  just  below  its  junction  with  the 
front  of  the  cribriform  plate.  These  lateral  masses  are  roughly  cubical,  interposed 
betwcen  the  cavities  of  the  noše 

and  of  the  orbit.     They  consist  of  Fig.  115. 

a  series  of  delicate  plates  forming 
the  w;ills    of   air-spaccs    or    cells, 
which   are   mostly  completed   by       "' 
neighboring  bones. 

The  vertical  or  median 
plate  *  projects  near  the  front  into 
the  cr^nial  ca\ity  as  the  crista 
galli,  thicker  in  front  than  behind. 
with  an  oblique  upper  border  run- 
ning  sinuously  downward  and 
backward.  Its  greatest  elevation 
is  about  one  centimetre.  The 
front  part  is  occasionally  hollow,  Mid. 
forming  a  part  of  the  frontal  sinus. 
It  gives  attachment  to  the  falx 
cerebri,  a  fold  of  dura  separating  i;rici™ie  proc«M 

the  hemispheres  of  the  brain.       A  The  ilhmoid  bon«,  ouler  asj«!  Irom  the  rif-hl  side. 

little  plate,  ala,*  facing  downward 

and  fonvard,  arises  from  the  front  on  either  side,  articiilating  with  the  Irontal.  Just 
before  the  crista  galli  is  a  pin-hole,  X.\\^  foramen  ca-cum,  usually  formed  by  both 
ethmoid  and  frontal,  but  which  may  be  in  either.  It  is  said  to  transmit  a  vein  in 
early  life,  biit  is  closed  later.  The  part  of  the  vertical  plate  bclow  ihe  horizontal  one 
is  five-sided.  The  iippcr  border  runs  along  the  base  of  the  skull ;  one  in  front  of 
it  slants  downward  and  forward  under  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal,  sometimes 
reaching  the  nasal  bones  ;  anniher  descends  nearly  vcrtically  along  the  crest  of  the 
sphenoid.  Of  the  two  inferior  borders,  the  posicrinr  runs  downward  and  forward 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  vomer,  while  the  anterior.  running  downward  and 
b;ickward  to  mcet  it,  is  free  in  the  skcleton,  but  in  life  is  attached  to  the  iriangular 
cartilage  whirh  forms  a  large  part  of  the  septum.  The  sides,  covered  with  mucous 
membnmc,  are  smnoih  except  at  the  upper  part,  where  there  are  vertical  grooves 
for  the  olfactory  ncrves.      This  plate  usually  slants  to  one  side. 

The  horizontal  or  cribriform  plate '  forms  the  floor  of  a  narrow  groove  on 
either  side  of  the  crislu  galli  and,  farther  back,  in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  fossa  of 
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the  skuU.     The  greatest  breadth  of  the  groove  is  about  five  millimetres.      It  nar* 
rovvs  in  front  to  a  point,  and  thus  allows  the  lateral  masses  to  touch  the  median 
plate.     It  supports  the  olfactory  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  is  perforated  by  holes  for  the 
passage  of  the  olfactory  nerves.     These  are  arranged  rather  vaguely  in  three  rows. 
There  are  many  in  front  and  few  behind.     Many  of  the  larger  ones,  which  are  ncar 
the  septum  or  at  the  outer  side,  are  small  perforated  pits.     At  the  front  a  iongt- 
tudinal  fissure,  close  to  the  crista  galli,  transmits  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  ner\'e. 
The  lateral  masses  *  are  two  collections  of  bony  plates  iniperfectly  bounding 
cavities.     They  are  roughly  six-sided,  the  greatest  diameter  being  antero-posterior. 
The  outer  surface  presents  a  vaguely  quadrilateral  plate,  the  os planum^^  forming 
a  large  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.     In  its  upper  border  are  two  notches, 
which  become  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina  when  the  frontal  bone 
is  in  plače.     The  former  transmits  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  from  the  orbit 
to  the  cranial  cavity.     The  os  planum  is  bounded 
behind  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  ;  below  by  the 
palate  bone  and  superior  maxilla,  the  former  of  which 
usually,  and  the  latter  always,  complete  some  eth- 
moidal cells  which  appear  along  the  lower  border. 
There  is  a  large  mass  of  open  cells  in  front  of  the  J   I  I 

os  planum.     Those  nearest  to  it  are  completed  by  '    ' 

the  lachrymal  and  the  more  anterior  ones  by  the 


Median  or  pcrpcndicular  plate  of  ethmoid  bone  in  plače.    The  righl  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmold  has  bcen  removed. 

nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla.  Posteriorly,  the  lateral  mass  rests  against  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid,  the  posterior  cells  being  separated  from  those  of  the  sphenoid 
by  the  cornua  sphenoidalia.  The  open  cells  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  lateral  mass 
are  closed  by  the  imperfect  cells  on  the  under  side  of  the  horizontal  plate  of  the 
frontal  beside  the  ethmoidal  notch,  The  few  cells  that  open  anteriorly  are  contin- 
uous  with  the  lateral  ones,  and  are  closed  by  the  nasal  process  of  the  upper  jaw. 
The  numerous  spaces  within  the  ethmoid  are,  for  the  most  part,  completed  by  the 
neighboring  bones,  after  which  they  are  named.  There  are  some  beneath  the  os 
planum,  however,  entirely  within  the  ethmoid.  The  ethmoidal  cells'*  are  divided  into 
anterior  and  posterior^  of  which  the  former  open  into  the  nobe  below  the  middle 
turbinate  bone  and  the  latter  above  it.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  ethmodial  cells 
are  very  irregular ;   sometimes  the  middle  turbinate  is  hollowcd  into  one,  some- 

^  Lubjrinthiis  ethBoldalls.    '  Lamina  papjrracea.    '  Ccllalac  ethmoldalca. 
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times  they  swell  out  into  the  cavities  of  olher  bones,  notably  into  the  (rontal  sinus. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  laterat  mass,  lorming  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal 
cavity,  cannot  be  seen  on  the  entire  bone.  It  is  best  studied  on  the  bisected 
skull ;  but  to  study  the  whole  bone,  further  cutting  is  necessary,  since  this  sur- 
face is  made  of  a  series  of  con- 

voluted  plates,   some  of  which  Fig.  217. 

conceal  others.  At  least  two  of 
these — the  superior  and  the  mid- 
dU  turbinatf  bones ' — are  evident. 
They  are  curied  with  their  con- 
vexities  towards  the  median 
plane,  so  as  to  overhang  two 
antero-posterior  passages,  the 
superior  and  the  middle  meaius 
of  the  nasal  fossa.      According 

to  ZuckerkandI,  there  are  three  ^^^ 

elhmoidal  turbinate  bones  in 
more  than  eighty  per  cent.,  and 
sometimes  four,  When  only 
lwo  are  seen,  it  is  owing  either 

to   the  absence  of  the   second  ^[jj 

or  to  its  slight  development,  so 
that  it  is  hidden  by  the  upper. 
It  is  certain  that  only  two  are 
evident  in  most  cases,  and  we 
shall  follow  the  usual  method  of 

so    describing    the    bone.'      The  ThetUimoidbonefromabove, 

inferior  ethmoidtii  (middle)  tur- 
binate is  much  the  larger,  very  prominent,  and  joins  the  ascending  process  of  the 
superior  maxilla  at  the  crista  etkmoidalis  or  superior  turbinate  crest.  Its  general 
course  is  backward  and  downward,  to  end  in  a  point  at  the  poslerior  border  of  the 
bone.  The  free  edge  is  so  much 
p  curled   under   as   to   be   hidden. 

'"■  ''  '  The  superior  turbinate  is  much 

smaller,  occupying  the  postero- 
superior  angle.  It  appears  to 
separate  from  the  turbinate  below 
it  at  about  the  middle  of  this  sur- 
face. Tlie  superior  meatus,  whtch 
pmieriar  "  overhangs,    is  therefore  small. 

"''  As  above  imphed,  an  additional 

ethmoidal   turbinate  may  appear 
.  from  beneath  it,  and  stili  another 

«11*  small  one  may  very  exceptionally 

be  found  above  it  at  the  extreme 
upper   posterior  angle.      At  the 
"     pomt  at  which  the  middle  turbi- 
nate bone  joins  the  nasal  process 

The  nhmoid  bone  from  behind.  shnwtnc  mcdUn  pUlc  >nd  lueral       oi    the     maxilla    there     IS    of ten    a 

"'"*"*  slight   elevation,   the  agger  naši, 

which  is  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
terior  end  of  another  turbinate  which  passes  under  the  preceding.  When  the  mid- 
dle turbinate  is  renioved,  a  curved  projecting  plate,  the  uncinate  process^  is  seen 
on  the  lateral  mass,  curving  downward  and  backward.  It  is  some  two  or  ihree 
millimetres  broad  and,  exteiiding  beneath  the  rest  of  the  bone,  joins  the  inferior 
turbinate.  The  uncinate  process,  together  wilh  the  agger,  is  held  to  represent  the 
•There  are  practically  three  turbinate  bones,  the  upper  two  of  which  are  parts  o(  the 
ethmoid  and  the  lowest  a  separate  bone.  Tliese  are  ealled  superior,  miildle.  and  inferior* 
hence  we  <)peak  of  ihe  inferior  ethmoidal  mrbinate  as  the  middle  one.  ' 
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naso-turbinal  bone  of  many  mammals.  Behuid  this  is  a  globular  swelling,  the  bulla* 
formed  by  a  plate  springing  from  the  os  ptanum,  covering  celU,  which  also  is  heJd 
to  represent  a  turbinate.  Between  the  uncinate  process  and  the  bulla  is  a  dtep 
groove,  the  in/undibuium'  curving  downward  and  backward,  the  opening  into  which 
h-om  the  nasal  fossa  is  known  as  the  kiatus  semilunarts.     The  upper  end  of  the 

infundibulum  opens  i 


Fig.  319. 


the  frontal  sinus  in  about 


half    the   cases,    'ending 

blindly  in  the  othere  ;  it 
is  bounded  extemally  to 
a  varying  extent  by  the 
lachrynial.  A  number 
of  anterior  ethmoidal 
cells  generally  open  into 
this  portion.     The  upper 

:uTb)iMte       part    of    the    infundibu- 

rncuiu  lutn  has  an  opening  on 

its   outer  side   into    the 

w^i  .  ,       antnim. 

bi«?,  Articulations.— 

These  have  already  been 

described       incidenta]ly. 

UncinaiE process  Bulla  Briefly    recapi tul ated. 

_.„..., .  , .      ,. , ...  „„  „, ...  „,j ... .  „u:„...      however,     the     articula- 

The  etnmoid  bone,  inner  aspecl  (rom  Icft  sidr,  urt  m  Ibe  aiLdii]?  turbmatc  _  ',  ,  .  , 

faaving  been  remov«!.  tions  ot  the  ethmoid  are 

with  the  frontal,  the 
sphenoid,  the  palatals,  the  vomer,  the  inferior  turbinates,  the  lachrymals,  and  the 
nasals. 

Development. — The  ethmoid  is  very  small  at  first  and  backward  in  its 
development.  About  the  middle  of  fffital  life  ossification  appears  in  the  os  planum 
and  the  middle  turbinate  bone.  A  centre  (two,  according  to  Poirier)  for  the  vertical 
plate  occurs  in  the  first  year,  from  which  ossification  extends  into  the  crista  galli. 
The  cribriform  ossifies  chieffy  (perhaps  wholly)  from  the  lateral  masses.  The  date 
of  the  union  of  the  three  pieces  is  rather  uncertain  ;  it  takes  plače,  probably,  at 
about  the  aixth  year.  The  cells  appear  first  as  depressions  during  fcetal  life- 
According  to  the  more  generally  accepted  vFetv,  their  groivth  is  by  absorption  <A 
bone.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  not,  at  least,  a  factor ;  Poirier,  however, 
holds  that  they  are  due  to  the  course  of  ossification. 

THE   FRONTAL   BONE. 

This  bone,*  which  forms  the  front  of  the  vautt  of  the  skull,  most  of  the  floor  of 
its  anterior  fossa,  and  bounds  the  greater  part  of  the  orbils  and  the  ethmoidal  cdls 
above,  is  developed  into  two  syminetrical  halves  which  unite  in  the  second  year.  It 
is  convenient  to  divide  the  bone  thus  fomicd  into  a  vertical  and  a  korizonlal  pordon, 
although  this  division  rests  on  no  scientilic  basis. 

The  vertical  portion,'  convex  anteriorly,  prestnts  on  either  side,  below  its 
middle,  the  frontal  eminence*  which  represenls  the  cliiei  centre  of  ossification  f 
cilher  half.  Very  prominent  in  infancy,  it  diminishes  during  growth,  and  is  hardly 
to  be  made  out  in  most  adult  skuUs.  The  lower  border  of  the  \erticat  portion  grovs 
downward  in  front  between  the  orbits.  At  the  sidus  of  ihis  projection  are  the 
internat  angular  processes  of  the  orbits.  In  the  middlt-line  a  faini  zigzag  Hne  tnarks 
the  remnant  of  the  interfrontal  suture.  Abo\'e  this  is  a  smooth,  rather  prominent 
surface,  called  the  glaMla,  exteriial  to  which  are  the  superdliary  ridges^  or  emi- 
nences,  which  extend  outward,  somewhat  aljove  the  inner  ends  of  the  orbits.  The 
development  of  these  varies  greatly.  On  either  side  of  the  nasal  projection  is  tbe 
orbHal  arch,  estending  outward  from  the  internal  angular  process.  At  about  the 
'  H.  A.  T.oihrop  :  Annals  of  Surgerv,  vol.  xxviii.,  1S98. 
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inner  third  of  the  arch  is  the  supraorbital  nolch '  for  the  nerve  and  the  artery  of  the 
same  name.  The  outer  edge  of  the  notch  is  more  prominent  than  ihe  inner.  Very 
olten  this  is  replaced  by  a  foramen,  which  may  be  four  or  five  millimetres  above  the 
edge  of  the  bone.  The  arch  ends  externally  in  the  external  angular  process,''  which 
joins  the  malar  and  is  very  prominent.  From  it  springs  the  lemporal  crest*  which, 
curving  upward  and  backward,  separates  the  anlerior  surface  of  the  bone  from 
the  lateral  one,  which  is  a  part  of  the  temporal  fossa.  This  crest  generally,  before 
leaving  the  bone,  divides  into  two  lines,  of  which  one  is  much  more  distinct  than  the 
other.  The  vertical  part  of  the  bone  has  a  slight  point  above  in  the  middle  and  S' 
very  jagged  posterior  border  interlocking  with  the  parietal.  The  latter  is  sllghtly 
overiapped  above  and  overlaps  below.  The  bevelled,  though  jagged,  articular  sur- 
bce  broadens  below  to  meet  a  triangular  rough  space  on  the  inferior  surface.  At  the 
lower  lateral  edge  the  bone  is  covered  by  the  top  of  the  great  wing  ol  the  sphenoid. 
F[G.  aao. 


The  horizontal  portion  *  shows  in  the  middle  of  its  lower  aspect  a  rough  surface 
cxtending  onto  the  front,  called  the  nasal  process,  which  articulates  anteriorly  with 
the  nasal  bones  and  laterally  with  the  ascending  processes  of  the  upper  iaw.  In  the 
middle  projects  a  thin  plate,  the  nasal  spine,  behind  and  between  the  nasal  bones. 
On  either  side  of  this  there  is  often  found  a  small  smooih  surface  forming  a  small 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity.  Behind  this  lies  the  median  ctkmoidal  notch,''  on 
either  side  of  which  is  an  irregular  space  reachtng  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  orbit, 
made  of  imperfect  cells,  completing  the  ethmoidal  ones.  In  front  of  these  a  cavity 
extends  directly  up,  hollowtng  out  the  bone  into  the /rontal  sinus,  which  may  extend 
0Utward  and  backward  over  the  orbits.  A  partition  separates  the  sinuses  of  the  two 
sides,  which  are  rarely  symmetncal.  The  sinus  opens  into  the  middle  meatus  either 
directly,  under  the  front  of  the  middle  turbinate,  or  through  the  infundibulum. 
When  the  ethmoid  is  in  plače,  the  cribriform  plate  and  the  crista  galli  fill  up  the 
ethmoidal  notch  ;  the  ethmoidal  cells  are  thcn  closed,  and  the  ethmoidal  foramina 
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and  canals  are  formed.  Extemal  to  this  lies  the  orbita!  plale,  the  front  ol  which  is 
overhung  by  the  supraorbitni  arch.  It  is  slightly  concave  from  side  to  side,  Just 
under  cover  of  the  external  angle  is  an  ill-marked  depression  '  for  the  lachryinal  gland. 
Near  the  internal  angnlar  process  there  may  be  a  small  fossa '  for  the  cartiiaginous 
pulley  for  the  superior  oblique  musde.  More  fre(iuently  there  is  a  minute  tubercle, 
The  inner  border  of  the  orbital  surface  runs  nearly  straight  backward.  Its  sharp 
edge  articulates  from  before  backward  with  the  ascending  process  of  the  niaxitla, 
the  lachrymal,  and  the  ethmoid.  The  outer  edge  runs  obliquely  inward.  Extern>d 
to  it,  behind  the  angular  process  which  joins  the  majar,  is  a  rough  triangular  surface 
articulating  with  the  great  wing  of  ihe  aphenoid.  The  posterior  border  of  the  orbita) 
plate  is  short  and  serrated  to  join  the  small  wings  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  frontal  presents  \hc  /roTiial  creH  below  in  the 
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median  hne.  It  is  a  stight  ridge,  to  which  the  (alx  is  attached.  A  narrow  groove 
runs  along  it,  starting  at  the  /oramen  cacum,  a  hole  either  in  this  bone  or  between 
it  and  the  ethmoid.  This  groove  is  for  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  After  a 
short  distance  the  crest  disappears,  but  the  groove  broadens  and  extends  to  the  top 
of  the  bone.  There  are  a  few  grooves  for  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
at  the  side  and  some  small  Pacchionian  depressions.'  BcIow,  on  either  side  of  the 
notch,  are  the  orbital  platcs.  which  slant  strongly  downward  and  inward,  so  as  to 
leave  the  ethmoid  in  a  deep  gutter,  Their  upper  surfaces  are  very  irregular  wilh 
so  called  digital  impressions  for  the  opposed  ccrebral  convolutions.  Il  Is  now  evident 
how  the  frontal,  the  ethmoid,  and  the  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  form  the  anterior 
fossa  of  the  skull. 

'See  Piirielal  Bone  (pagt  igS). 
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Articulations.— The  frontal  articulates  with  the  nasal,  superior  maxillary, 
lachrvmal,  malar,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and  parietal  bones. 

Development  and  Changes. — The  oiily  important  centres  are  the  two  syni- 
metrical  ones  appearing  in  the  membrane  at  the  frontal  eminences  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  month  of  fcEtal  lile.  There  is  a  separate  point  for  the  nasal  spine 
and  one  near  each  angular  process  of  the  orbit.  These  snialler  ones  are  fused  in  the 
seventh  month  o(  foetal  life,  There  is  a  centre  for  the  posterior  angie  (Gegenbaur), 
which  aiso  unites  before  birth.  The  median  {melopic')  suture  usuall/  closes  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  a  year  or  two  later  is  hardly  to  be  recognized,  except 
by  the  rudiment  at  the  lower  end.  Occasionally  the  suture  persists  ;  in  that  čase  it 
remains  in  extreme  old  age  after  the  oihers  have  vanished.  Not  very  rarely  in 
the  foetus  or  infant  a  dilatation  of  the  fissure,  melopic  /onianel/e,  is  found  near  the 
upper  part  of  its  lower  third.  There  are  a  few  cases  of  traces  of  this  in  the  adult.' 
The  frontal  sinuses  appear  about  ihe  seventh  year  and  increase  up  to  adult  life, 
Later  they  are  said  to  grow  again,  since  in  the  latter  part  of  life  the  inner  table  of 
the  skull  folIows  the  shrinking  brain.  As  their  size  is  dependent  chietly  on  the 
behavior  of  the  inner  table,  we  can  infer  litlle  about  it  from  the  shape  of  the  fore- 
head,  unless  the  superciliary  eminences  are  very  prominent, 

THE   PARIETAL   BONE. 
The  two  parietal  bones '  complete  the  vault  of  the  skull.     Each  is  a  thin  quadri- 
lateral  bone  with  an  inner  and  an  outer  table  separated  by  diploe.     Near  the  middle 
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on  the  conve.t  external  surface  \sthe  pariela/  eminence'  where  ossification  begins. 

It  is  very  prominent  In  chiJdhood,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  not  very  evidcnt  in  the  adult. 

Crossing  this  surface  betow  the  middle  are  two  curved  lines^  contlnuous  wilh  those 

'Schwalbc  :  ZeiLschrift  fiir  Morph.  und  Anihrop.,  Rd.  iii.,  1901. 
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into  which  the  temporal  crest  of  the  frontal  divides.  The  supertor  crosses  the  bone, 
ending  at  its  posterior  border.  The  inferior  turns  down  towards  the  posterior 
part  so  as  to  reach  the  lower  border  to  become  continuous  with  the  supramasioid 
crest  of  the  temporal.  In  the  tniddle  of  iheir  course  the  lines  are  about  lwo  ceoti- 
metres  aparl.  The  space  between  them  is  a  litde  smoother  ihan  the  surface  above 
and  below.  It  is  uncommon  to  be  able  to  trace  both  lines  throughout.  The  inferior 
is  usually  the  better  marked.  Sometimes  a  part  of  each  is  suppressed.  The  ideatitv 
of  a  single  line  is  shown  by  its  termination,  Near  the  upper  posterior  angle  is  a 
minute  pin-hole,  the  parielal /oramen,'  which  transmits  a  vein.  This  foramen  is  ver>' 
often  wanting,  and,  when  visible,  may  be  closed.  In  very  rare  casea  it  is  a  large 
ho!e,  which  may  even  admit  a  finger.  It  is  occasionally  double.  The  interna! 
surface  is  smooth  and  ghstening,  as  is  the  čase  throughout  the  inside  of  the  cranium. 
It  is  marked  by  tree-like  grooves  for  the  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery- 
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One  of  these  starts  close  to  the  anterior  lower  angle,  being  at  first  very  deep  aod 
sometimes  a  canal  for  a  short  distance.  Its  situation  is  exceedingly  constant.  One 
or  two  other  branches  appear  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  lower  border.  The  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  rests  in  a  groove '  rompicted  by  both  bones  along  the  upper  border, 
This  groove  is  rarely  symmetrical.  being  generally  largest  on  the  right.  At  the 
posterior  inferior  angle  there  is  a  small  surface  completing  the  groove'  of  the  lateral 
sinus  at  the  point  at  ivhich  it  turns  from  the  occipital  into  the  temporal  bone.  Paccki- 
onian  depressions  are  small  pits  of  varying  size  and  number,  found  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  inner  surface,  and  most  commonly  near  the  groove  for  the  longitudinal  ainus, 
which  contain  the  Pacchionian  bodies  of  the  arachnoid.  The  largest  might  receive 
the  tip  of  the  little  (inger. 

The  anterior,  superior,  and  posterior  borders  are  ali  jagged.  The  anterior 
border  meets  the  frontal,  overlapping  it  below,  overlapped  above,  The  superior 
border  meets  that  of  its  fcllow.     Thi:  serrations  ;ire  most  de\eloped  in  the  middle, 
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the  end  of  the  suture  behind  the  parietal  foramina  being  nearly  straight.  The  pos- 
ierior  border  interlocks  with  the  squainous  portion  of  the  occipital  by  a  very  irregular 
line  of  suture.  The  inferior  border y  concave  in  the  middle,  is  bevelled  on  its  outer 
suriace,  except  behind.  It  is  covered  anteriorly  by  the  top  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  along  the  concavity  by  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal.  The  pos- 
terior  portion  presents  a  point  at  the  back  of  the  concavity  which  fits  into  an  angle 
between  the  squamous  and  mastoid  parts  of  the  temporal.  Behind  this  it  is  thick 
and  jagged  for  the  top  of  the  mastoid  portion.  The  anterior  superior  comer  is  about 
a  right  angle.  The  inferior  one  is  somewhat  drawn  out.  The  superior  posterior 
cortier  is  rounded.     The  inferior  b  cut  of!. 

Parietal  impressions  is  the  term  applied  to  depressions  which  are  observed 
very  exceptionally  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  parietal  bones  above  the  parietal  emi- 
nences  and  near  the  upper  border.  They  are  usually  large, — 2.^.,  some  seven  centi- 
metres  long  by  five  or  six  centimetres  broad.  Some  sections  have  shown  that  they 
involve  only  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone.  A  thinning  above  the  sagittal  suture 
has  also  been  observed,  and  even  one  over  the  lambdoidal  suture.  These  latter  are 
generally  considered  atrophic  changes  occurring  in  old  age.  The  same  explanation 
is  ofiered  for  the  parietal  impressions  proper,  and  very  possibly  with  justice  ;  stili,  the 
čase  is  reported  by  Shepherd  *  of  an  old  woman  who  remembered  having  them  aH 
her  life,  and  who  declared  that  her  father  had  them  likewise.  This  would  point  to 
their  being  occasionally  both  congenital  and  hereditary.  The  late  Professor  Sir 
George  Humphry  *  observed  them  in  the  orang-outang. 

Articulations. — Each  parietal  articulates  with  its  mate,  the  occipital,  temporal, 
sphenoid,  and  frontal  bones. 

Developnient. — A  single  centre  appears  in  the  membrane  at  the  end  of  the 
second  foetal  month.  According  to  Toldt  (^Lotos,  1882),  this  is  double,  consisting 
of  an  upper  and  a  lower  part,  which  soon  fuse.  The  centre  becomes  very  prominent, 
and  bone-rays  extend  from  it,  making  the  bone  very  rough  till  after  birth.  The 
fontanelles  at  the  four  comers  of  the  bone  are  discussed  in  describing  the  skuU  as 
a  whole  (page  231).  The  radiating  lines  of  bone  leave  an  interval  near  the  back  of 
the  upper  border  of  the  bone,  called  the  sagittal  fontanelle,  which  closes  during  the 
latter  part  of  foetal  life.  According  to  Broca,  this  can  be  seen  at  birth  once  in  four 
times.  The  parietal  foramen  is  left  as  this  fissure  closes.  Its  occasional  great  size 
is  accounted  for  by  irregularities  in  the  process.  Very  rarely  a  suture  divides  the 
parietal  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  portion. 


THE  FACE. 

The  face  consists  of  the  orbits^  the  nose^  and  the  jaws,  Portions  of  the  sphe- 
noid and  the  ethmoid  form  a  considerable  part  of  it,  as  has  been  described.  The 
facial  bones  are  two  superior  7naxilla,  two  tnalar^  two  nasal^  two  lachrymal,  two 
palate^  two  inferior  turbinates^  the  vomer^  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  the  hyoid, 
The  future  nasal  septum,  extending  in  the  median  plane  from  the  base  of  the  skull 
to  the  upper  jaw,  is  very  early  developed  in  cartilage.  Ossification  progresses  from 
superficial  centres  on  either  side.  These  form  the  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid  and 
the  vomer  ;  but  a  considerable  part,  the  triangular  cartilage,  remains  cartilaginous. 

THE  SUPERIOR  MAXILLA. 

The  superior  maxilla'  is  a  very  irregular  bone,  which  with  its  fellow  forms  the 
front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  much  of  the  outer  wall  and 
floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  much  of  the  hard  palate,  and  supports  ali  the  upper  teeth. 
It  has  a  body,  and  maiar,  nasal,  alveolar^  and  palatal  processes.  The  general  shape 
of  the  body*  is  that  of  a  four-sided  pyramid  ;  the  base  looking  towards  the  nasal 
cavitv,  one  surface  forming  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  the  other  two  the  front  and 
back  of  the  bone.  These  three  surfaces  meet  at  the  apex,  which  is  the  tnalar process,^ 

*  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xx\ii.,  1893. 
Mbid,  vol.  viii.,  1874. 

'  MaslUa.     'Corpot  maslllac.    '  Proccaaos  sjrgomatlcaa. 
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This  is  a  rough  triangular  surface  articulating'  with  the  malar,  often  perforated,  and 
sending  downward  a  smooth  ridge  separating  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces ; 
the  [ormer  is  in  the  front  of  the  face,  the  latter  in  the  iygomadc  fossa.  The  lower 
border  of  both  is  the  alveolar  process^  which  is  simply  a  curved  row  ot  tooth 
sockets  made  of  very  Hght  plates  of  bone,  which  are  atšorbed  after  the  loss  of  ihe 
teeth.  The  palalal process '  joins  the  inner  side  of  the  body  like  a  shelf  and  supports 
the  anterior  part  of  the  alveolar  process.  The  nasal  procfss^  rises  from  the  anterior 
inner  pari  to  meet  the  frontal  bone.  In  certain  parts  of  the  description  it  is  con- 
venient  to  disregard  Chese  subdivisions.  The  anterior  Burface  of  the  bone  forms 
the  lower  and  outer  boundary  of  the  nasal  opening,  which  is  finished  above  by  the 
nasal  bone.  On  the  entire  skull  this  aperture  resembles  an  ace  of  hearts  inverted. 
The  lower  boundary  of  the  opening  is  s!ighdy  raised  and  smooth.  On  the  side  it  is 
sharp.  The  pointed  anterior  nasal  spine  projects  forward  where  the  two  bones  meet 
beloiv  the  opening.'  There  is  a  slight  depression— the  incisor  or  fnyriiform  fossa — 
over  the  lateral  incisor  tooth.  Extemal  to  this  is  a  ridge  caused  by  the  socket  of  the 
•^anine  toolh.     Farther  outward  is  a  well-marked  ho11ow,  the  canine  fossa.     Above 

Fig.  324. 
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this,  abotit  five  millimetres  below  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  is  the  infra-orbiial  foranien. 
transmitting  the  nerve  and  artery  of  the  same  name.  This  surface  is  bounded  above 
and  externally  by  the  malar  process. 

The  zygomatic  surface  is  in  the  main  convex,  except  for  a  smooth  concavity 
behind  the  malar  process.  The  lower  posterior  portion,  the  tuberosity,^  is  rough, 
and  presents  al  its  upper  part  two  or  three  minute  posterior  denlal  foramina*  by 
which  those  nerves  enter  canals  in  the  bone,  The  smooth  superior  or  orbital 
surface,  slanting  a  little  downward  and  outward,  is  triangular.  The  posterior 
border  is  free,  forming  the  lower  limit  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  running 
ob]iquely  forward  to  the  malar  process,  The  anterior  border  passes  outward  and 
backward  to  the  same.  The  inner  border  is  in  the  main  antero -posterior,  The 
hind  end  slants  outward,  articulating  with  the  little  triangular  orbita!  surface  of  the 
palatal.  Anterior  to  this.  the  border  joins  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid  ;  and  anterior 
to  the  latter,  at  the  base  of  the  nasal  process,  liesasemicircularindentation,  ihelachrv- 
mal  nolch^  the  posterior  border  of  which  touches  the  l.ichrvmal  bone.  The  deep  infra- 
orbital groove*  runs  more  than  half  across  the  orbital  surface  from  behind,  and  ihcn 
'For  a  more  iklailed  account.  see  the  section  on  the  Nasal  Cavity. 
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becomes  a  canal,  opening  at  the  corresponding  foramen  in  front.  Occasionally  a 
suture  marks  the  course  of  the  canal.  The  internal  ^vall  of  the  body  presents 
on  the  separate  bone  a  very  large  opening  into  the  antrum,  or  niaxillary  sinus, 
which  is  much  reduced  when  the  other  bones  are  in  plače.  In  front  of  this  opening 
the  wall  is  smooth  and  concave,  forming  a  part  of  the  lachrymal  groove.  Near  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  body  there  is  the  rough  horizontal  inferior  turbinate  crest  for 
articulation  with  that  bone.  The  waU  at  the  back  of  this  surface  has  a  vertical 
groove,  which,  when  the  palate  bone  is  in  plače,  forms  part  of  the  posterior  palaiine 
canal ^  opening  near  the  back  of  the  hard  palate  and  transmitting  the  descending 
palatine  artery  and  the  anterior  palatine  nerve. 

The  malar  and  the  alveolar  processes  have  been  incidentally  described.  The 
na$al  or  ascetiding  process  rises  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit  It  is  thin  below,  with 
an  outer  surface  towards  the  face  and  an  inner  towards  the  noše.  The  top  is  thick 
and  rough,  joining  the  frontal.  The  lachrytnal groove^  for  the  tear-sac  and  the  nasal 
duct  begins  on  its  outer  surface  and  passes  down  behind  it,  making  a  deep  notch  at 
the  front  of  the  orbital  plate.  The  lower  part  of  the  process  extends  down  as  far  as 
the  inferior  turbinate  crest,  forming,  with  the  lachrynial,  the  inner  side  of  the  groove. 
The  point  of  junction  of  the  front  border  of  the  groove  with  the  orbital  plate  is 
usualiy  marked  by  the  lachrymal  tubercU.  The  inner  side  shows  above  at  the  pos- 
terior border  some  cellular  spaces  completing  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  bounded 
below  by  a  ridge,  the  crista  ethmoidaiis,  which  articulates  with  the  front  of  the  middle 
turbinate  bone.  Below  it  the  bone  is  concave,  forming  part  of  the  vestibule  of  the 
noše  ;  abovc  it  is  plane  and  marked  with  vascular  grooves. 

The  palatal  process  projects  inward  from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  body 
and  joins  the  alveolar  process  in  front.  It  is  very  smooth  above,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane being  lighdy  attached  to  it.  It  is  slightly  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  has 
a  raised  edge  in  front.  It  is  also  raised  alongthe  median  line  to  form  the  nasal  crest* 
with  its  fellow.  The  front  of  this  ridge,  called  the  incisor  crest^  suddenly  rises  to  a 
higher  level  and  juts  out  below  the  noše  as  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  The  vomer 
rests  on  the  ridge,  except  at  the  front,  where  its  plače  is  taken  by  the  triangular 
cartilage.  The  under  surface  of  the  palatal  process,  horizontal  behind,  slants  down- 
ward  in  front  to  the  incisor  teeth.  It  is  rough  for  the  firm  support  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  median  surface  of  the  palate  is  rough  to  join  with  its  fellow.  A 
little  behind  the  incisors  it  shows  a  groove  in  the  lower  part,  which  becomes  a  canal 
in  the  upper,  and  opens  into  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa  of  either  side.  Thus  there 
are  two  canals  above  and  one  below,  like  a  Y  placed  transversely.  These  are  the 
canals  of  Stenson^  which  transmit  an  artery  connecting  the  vessels  of  the  noše  and 
mouth.  Their  common  orifice  is  called  the  anterior  palatine  canal}  Into  this  open 
two  minute  canals,  the  left  anterior  to  the  right,  made  by  the  junction  of  the  bones. 
These  are  the  canals  of  Scarpa,  and  transmit  the  naso-palatine  nerves.  They  are 
by  no  means  always  to  be  found.  The  canals  of  Stenson  represent  the  anterior 
palatine  canal  of  lower  animals,  which  in  them  is  generally  double  throughout.  In 
man  the  whole  opening  is  usually  closed  by  mucous  membrane.  The  back  of  the 
palate  process  joms  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  palate  bone,  which  completes  the 
palate  behind. 

The  antrum  or  maxillary  sinus*  is  a  large  cavity  within  the  body,  the  shape 
of  which  it  follows  in  the  main,  although  with  many  variations  of  size.  The  large 
opening  on  its  inner  wall  is  much  diminished  when  the  palate,  the  ethmoid,  and  the 
inferior  turbinate  are  in  plače.  It  lies  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
middle  nasal  meatus,  covered  by  the  middle  turbinate.  A  small  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  antrum  is  often  formed  by  the  palate  bone,  and  sometimes  the  cavity  extends  into 
the  malar.  The  inner  and  most  of  the  posterior  and  outer  walls  are  generally  very 
thin,  as  is  also  the  roof,  except  around  the  infra-orbital  canal,  which  projects  into  the 
antnim.  The  development  outward  towards  the  malar  bone  varies  much,  as  does 
the  downward  and  fonvard  growth  towards  the  alveolar  process.  The  lower  border 
of  the  antrum  is  usually  a  trifle  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  nares.  According 
to  C  Reschreiter, *  this  is  a  mjile  characteristic.      Be  that  as  it  may,  it  certainly  is  in 

*Zur  Morphologie  des  Sinus  Maxillaris,  Stuttg^art,  1S78. 

*  Salcus  UcrlmalbL    '  CHtta  asMlIa.     '  Foramea  laclslvani.     *  Slnos  maiUIarU. 
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accord  with  the  larger  size  of  the  sinuses  in  man.  The  internal  surface  is  lar^df 
smooth.  Bony  ridges  springing  from  various  parts  tend  to  subdivide  the  cavitv. 
TIiey  sometimes  form  Httle  pockets  above  the  teeth.  According  to  Gruber,'  it 
maj-  in  rare  cases  be  compietely  subdivided  into  a  smaller  posterior  chamber  and  a 
lai^er  front  one,  bolh  of  which  open  into  the  nasal  cavity.  The  lowest  pari  of  the 
antrum  is  indented  by  the  roots  of  the  molars  and  of  the  second  bicuspid,  at  leasi 
very  frequently.  The  first  and  second  molars  always  indent  it,  but  the  bicuspid  and 
the  wisdom-tooth  may  not.      (For  further  details,  see  Teeth,  p^e  1556.  ) 

Articulations. — Ali  the  bones  ol  the  face,  except  the  Iower  iaw  and  the  hyoid. 
touch  the  superior  maxilla.  It  has  been  described  as  the  key  to  the  architecture 
of  the  face.  The  palate  bone  both  completes  the  palate  and  lies  between  this  bone 
and  the  pterygoids,  closing  the  posterior  part  of  the  opening  into  the  antrum.  The 
malar,  joining  the  process  of  that  name,  makes  the  prominence  of  the  cheek  and 
helps  to  bound  the  orbiL  The  nasals  complete  the  anterior  nasal  aperture.  The 
lachrymals  and  ethmoid  touch  the  inner  side  of  the  orbital  plate,  and  the  ethmoid 
the  inner  surface  of  the  nasal  process.     The  fronta!  rests  on  the  nasal  process,  the 

Fig.  325. 


inferior  turbinate  rests  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  maxilla.  and  the  vomer  on  the  crest 
made  by  the  union  of  the  palate  processes. 

Dcvelopraent  and  Changea. — There  are  certainly  four  chief  centres,  ali  ol 
which  appear  at  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  of  fcetal  life,  Three  of  them  fuse 
very  rapidly.  There  is  one  on  either  side  of  the  infra-nrbita!  groove,  a  ma/ar  and 
an  orbito-facial,  and  below  and  internally  a  palatine.  The  fourth,  the  inlermaxUlaty, 
stays  distinct  longer.  It  comprises  the  front  of  the  palate  as  far  back  as  the  anterior 
palatine  canal.  and  represents  a  verv  constant  separatc  ossification  in  vertebrates, 
the  premaxilla,  in  front  of  the  maxilla,  except  in  certain  mammals  in  which  it  is 
between  them.  It  bears  the  incisor  teeth.  and  at  the  third  fcetal  month  fuses  wi(h 
the  maxilla.  As  the  intermaxillary  gro\vs,  the  suture  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  per- 
sists  for  a  time.  It  is  very  plain  at  birth  and  often  for  a  ycar  or  two  later.  Some- 
times it  is  seen  in  the  adult.  At  lirst  the  posterior  suture  is  verv  close  to  the 
incisors,  but  as  it  grows  the  inlermaxillary  lorms  a  large  part  oi  the  palate.  It 
detached,  it  is  seen  notched  behind,  so  as  to  form  the  inner  wall  of  the  upper  part  of 

'  \'irchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  lxiii. 
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Steii9on's  canal.  The  suture  is  rarely  seen  above  and  never  tn  front,  being  concealed 
bythe  plate  forming  the  front  of  tfiebone.  Albrecht'  assertsthat  each  mteTmaxil- 
Iary  is  double.  In  support  of  this  is  the  fact  that  in  cleft  palate  the  fissure  does 
not  always  come  between  the  incisor  teeth  and  the  canine,  but  an  incisor  may  be 
found  on  its  outer  side.  In  reply  to  this  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  three  incisors 
on  each  side  occasionally  occiir,  and  that,  as  anomalies  are  Hkely  to  be  found  in 
groups,  this  Is  merely  an  irregular  arrangement.  Moreover,  in  cases  in  which  the 
cleft  has  biit  one  incisor  on  each  side  of  it,  it  is  weU  argued  that  the  original  position 
of  the  tooth-sacs  has  no  certain  reiation  to  the  bones  (Th.  Kblliker').  In  sup- 
port of  Albrecht  is  the  occasional  presence  of  a  line  subdividing  the  lower  surface 
of  the  premaxilla  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  certain  that  this  is  realty  a 
suture,  and  there  seems  no  evidence  that  the  premaxilla  has  two  centres  of  ossifi- 
cation.  While  there  is  much  that  is  plausible  in  Albrecht's  views,  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  established. 

Sir  William  Turner'  thus  concludes  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  question  : 
"  What  is  yet  wanted,  however,  to  give  completeness  to  the  evidence  of  the  division 
of  the  intermaxillary  bone  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  part  is  the  discovery  that  the 
intermaxi]lary  bone  nonnally  rises  from  two  distinct  centres  of  ossification,  one  for 
the  inner,  the  other  for  the  outer  part.     Of  this  we  have  at  present  no  evidence. 

Fig.  226.  Fig.  aa?. 

L>cbrym>l  groovc 


Infertoi  luriace  ol  uppcT  )>w  at  about  binh,  Maial  suilacc  ol  upper  t>w  >t  about  btnh. 

But.  in  connection  with  this  matter,  we  ought  not  tO  forget  that  it  is  tjuite  recentl/ 
that  the  enibryological  evidence  of  ihe  origin  of  the  intermaxillary  part  of  the  human 
upper  jaw  from  a  centre  distinct  from  that  of  the  superior  maxilla  has  been  completed. 
And  yet  for  nearly  a  century,  on  such  minor  evidence  as  was  advanced  by  Goethe, 
— viz.,  the  suture  on  the  hard  palate  extending  through  to  the  nasal  sudace, — 
anatomists  have  believed  and  taught  that  the  human  upper  jaw  represented  both  the 
superior  and  intermaxillary  bones  in  any  other  mammal.  Where  a  question  in 
human  embryology  hinges  upon  an  examination  of  parts  in  a  very  early  stage  of 
development,  we  often  have  to  wait  for  many  years  before  an  appropriate  specimen 
falla  into  the  hands  of  a  competent  observer." 

The  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  bone  are  at  first  very  near  together.  The 
tooth-sacs  are  directly  below  the  orbit.  In  the  latter  part  ol  foetal  life  the  antrum 
appears  as  a  slight  pouch  growing  in  from  the  nasal  side.  As  the  bone  grows,  the 
antrum  remains  for  some  tirne  on  the  inner  side  of  the  infra-orbital  canal.  The  outer 
part  of  the  bone,  especially  toward5  the  malar.  is  filled  with  diploe,  which  subse- 
quently  is  absorbed  as  the  sinus  cxtends  outward.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year 
the  cavity  has  extended  above  the  first  permanent  molar  ;  by  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
year,  when  the  second  molar  has  appeared,  the  antrum  approaches,  though  it  haa 
not  yet  reached,  its  definite  shape.  During  the  first  dentition  it  is  separated  by  the 
uncut  teeth  irom  the  front  of  the  bone. 

'  Sur  les  quairea  os  intennaxillaires,  Soc.  d'AntropoI.  de  BruxeI1es,  1883,  Die  morpho- 
logische  RedeutunK  der  Kiefer-.  Lippen-.  und  C.esichtsspallen.  Langenbeck's  Archiv,  Bd.  xxi. 

'  L'eber  das  Os  inlermaxillare  des  Menschen,  Nova  Acta  der  Leopold.  Carol.  Akad.  der 
Nahirfurschen.  Bd.  xliii.,  i88j. 

*  }f>umal  of  Anatomy  and  Physioloey.  vol.  xix.,  1895, 
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After  the  loss  of  the  teeth  from  old  age  or  othenvise  the  alveolar  process  is 
absorbed.     Senile  atrophy  is  particularly  marked  in  this  bone. 

THE   PA  LATE   BONE. 
This'  consists  of  a  horizonlal  and  a  vertical plate  and  three  processes,  the  f>y- 
ramidai,  the  orbUal,  and  the  spkenoidal.    The  horizontal  plate '  is  auadrilateral.  '  1 1 
completes  with   its   iellow   the    hard 
^'°-  ^^'  palate,  filhng  the  space  left  vacant  be- 

Ortiit,  orbiuii  proceu  tween  the  back  parts  of  the  superior 

niaxill£e.        its     superior     surface     is 
jjj,       smooth  like  the  rest  of  the  floor  of 
the  nares,  and  the  towcr  rough,  but 
St  ch         less  so  than  that  of  the  superior  max- 

Ouu  illa-    The  anterior  border  ^ts  the  baclc 

of  the  palatal  process  of  the  maxilla  ; 
the  inner  border  is  rough  to  meet  iis 
"  ■ "  fellow,   and  raised  into  a  nasal  crest 

Naui  meeting  the  back  of  the  lower  edge 

ieryg.     of    the   voHier.      This   is   prolonged 
Pij^  behind  to  form  ivith  the  other  the 

■pil  posterior  nasal  spine.     The  posterior 

border  is  smooth  and  concave  from 
Mjr  ini.  pierygoia  piaie  side  tO  side.     The  outer  border  joins 

Ri8h.p»uw  bo«  (rom  behind.  »he  veftical    platc*     This   is   very 

thin,  with  an  outer  and  an  inner  sur- 
face. It  is  surmounted  by  two  processes,  between  which  is  a  deep  notch  which 
forms  three- quarters  or  more  of  the  sphena-palatine  foramen*  when  the  bone  is  in 
position,  so  that  both  processes  touch  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  The  outer  surface 
presents  near  the  top  a  smooth  vertical  surface  forming  part  of  the  pterygo-maxiUa>y 

Fig.  329. 

Far  ethinold  Orbiul  proces 
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fissure.  This  narrows  bfloiv  into  a  groo\'e  which  makes  the  posirrior  palatme 
canal  when  applied  tn  the  ci)rri->|i(HKiing  groove  In  the  maxilla.  fn  iront  of  this 
the  surface  is  at  first  rouj^h  whrrc  it  rt-st^i  ag;iinst  that  bone,  and  mnre  imteriorly 
smooth  where  it  closcs  the  lnw(r  ]>,irt  of  the  opening  of  the  antrum  by  aa  irregular 
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prolongation.     The  inner  surface,  looking   toivards   the   nasal   cavity,   is  free  and 

smooth.      It  ia  crossed  below  the  middle  by  a  ridge,  the  inferior  lurbimUe  crest'  for 

the  posterior  attachment  of  the  inferior  turbinate  bone.     Nearly  on  a  level  with  the 

base  of  the  notch  is  another  ridge  faintly  marked  behind  it ;  this  is  the  iuperior 

turbinate  cresl'  for  the  middle  turbinale  bone  oi  the  ethmoid.     A  small  part  of  the 

top  of  the  vertical  plate  looks  into  the  superior  meatus.    The  pyramidal  process, 

or  tuberosity,  is  ihe  only  soHd  part  of  the  lx»ne.      It  projects  backward  and  some- 

what  outward  frora  the  lower  part  of  the  vertical  plate.       A  smooth,   hollowed, 

triangular  surface  iits  into  the  space  left  between  the  pterygoid  plates,  completing 

the  floor  of  the  pterygoid  fossa  ;  on  one  side  of  this  is  a  groove  for  the  front  of  the 

intemal  pterygoid  plate  and  on  the  other  a  rough  surface  for  that  of  the  outer. 

Thus,  through  the  palate  bone,  the  pterygoid3  support  the  back  of  the  upper  iaw. 

Tfae  outer  side  of  the  process  rests  against  the  luberosity  of  the  niaxilla  in  front  ol 

the  tip  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate.     The  orbital  process,  is  the  anterior  of  the 

two  processes  above  the  vertical  plate,  the  larger  and  higher,  50  called  because  it 

forms  a  small  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  near  its  apex  on  the  inner  side.     This 

little  surface,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  process,  is  triangular,  one  edge  articulating 

with  the  upper  jaw  and  one  with  the  os  planum,  the  hind  edge  being  free.     Another 

smooth  surface  looks  outvvard  and  backward  towards  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

[t  is  separated  from  the  preceding  surface 

by  an  angle.     Three  other  surfaces  rest  F'«-  »3°- 

against  oujer  bones.      An  antero- inferior 

one  joins  the  maxilla,  sometiraes  helping        5pb»no-n 

to   close   the   antrum  ;    an    anterior    one 

touches  the  ethmoid,  bounding  part  of  a  v 

celi ;  and  a  small  one,  iust  at  the  top  of         .  .  „  . 

the  notch,  touches  the  sphenoidal  5pongy  proč« 

bone.       The    posterior   or    sphenoidal 

process    has    a    narrow    upper   surface,       ^^i""*^ 

which,    joining    the    sphenoidal    spongy 

bone  near  the  base  of  the  internal  plcry-  ^_ 

goid  plate,  completes  the  pterygo-palaiiru  in»l 

canal.     This  surface  reaches  the  edge  of  j^ 

the  vomer.     The  internal  surface,  slant-      Tubtrmior 

ing  a  litde  downward,  is  free,  looking  into 

the  nasal  fossa.      The  outer  surface  is  di-  Righi  paUit  bone,  onier  «sp«ci. 

vided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  an  anterior 

part,  free  and  smooth,  looking  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  a  scale-like  pos- 

teriorportion  which  rests  against  the  external  pterygoid  plate. 

The  Spheno-MaxUlary  Fossa. — When  the  palate  bone  is  applied  to  the 
sphenoid  and  the  maxilla,  the  spkeno-palatine  foramen  forms  a  window  between  the 
nasal  chamber  and  a  little  hollow,  the  spkeno-maxiliary  fossa,  just  be]ow  and  behind 
the  apex  of  the  orbit,  The  posterior  wall  of  this  space,  formed  by  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  sphenoid  above  the  pterygoid  plates,  is  pierced  by  'ihe. /oramen  rotundum 
and  the  Vidian  canal.    Below,  it  nnrrowa  funnel-like  into  l\\e  posterior palatine  canal. 

Articulations. — The  palate  bone  articulates  with  its  feHow,  the  superior  max- 
illary,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  vomer,  and  inferior  turbinate  bones. 

Development.^Ossitication  begins  from  a  single  centre  appearing  in  mem- 
brane near  the  end  of  the  second  fcetal  month  at  about  the  junction  of  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  plates.  It  is  very  delicate  throughout  foetal  life,  but  the  posterior 
free  edge  of  the  palate  is  very  early  much  denser.  Originally  the  horizontal  plate  is 
larger  than  the  vertical  one  ;  at  birth  they  are  about  equal. 

THE  VOMER. 

The  vomer'  is  a  thin,  irregularty  tjuadrilateral  plate,  forming  the  back  and  lower 

part  of  the  nasal  septum.     The  superior  border  expands  lalerally  into  two  wings.  or 

alte,  which  arttcutate  wilh  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  and  enclose 

a  mcdium  groove  for  the  rostrum.      Laterally,  the  winga  fit  under  the  vaginal  pro- 
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cesses  of  the  sphenoid.     The  posterior  border  is  free.     Thick  above,  just  under  tfae 
alae,  it  soon  narrows  and  runs  downward  and  forward.      The  inferior  border  fits 

Fig.  231. 


SURtmOR  lORDeR 

Ala 


Naao-palatine  groove 


Vomer  in  plače,  from  left  side. 


Fig.  232. 
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Vomer,  superior  surface. 


roove  for 
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sphenoid 


Ant.  border 
for  ethmoid 


between  the  nasal  crests  of  the  palatals  and  maxillae,  and  anteriorly  changes  its  direc- 
tion  so  as  to  rise  o  ver  the  higher  incisor  crests  as  far  as  the  anterior  palatine  canal. 

The  anterior  border  is  the  longest.  Its 
upper  part  articulates  with  the  back  of 
the  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  the 
lower  part  with  the  triangular  cartilage  of 
the  nasal  septum.  The  latter  is  received 
into  a  groove  which  may  extend  behind 
the  vertical  plate.  The  sides  of  the  vomer 
are  covered  with  mucous  membrane. 
They  present  a  few  irregularities,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  groove  on 
either  side,  nearer  the  front  than  the 
back,  for  the  naso-palatine  nerve  ;  and, 
just  anterior  to  this,  a  thickening  which  is  norma!ly  insignificant, 
but  occasionally  is  developed  to  one  side  or  the  other,  forming  a 
spur  which  may  nearly  close  the  passage. 

Articulations. — The  vomer  articulates  with  the  sphenoid, 
ethmoid,  palate,  and  superior  maxillary  bones  and  the  median 
triangular  cartilage. 

Devclopment. — It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  although  the 
vomer  becomes  through  ossification  one  of  the  separate  bones  of 
the  face,  at  an  early  period  it  is  but  a  portion  of  the  septal  car- 
tilage without  any  hint  of  demarcation.  A  single  centre  appears 
before  the  close  of  the  second  fcetal  month  in  the  membrane  at  the  under  border 
of  the  cartilage,  which  then  forms  the  septum.  This  grows  upward  on  either  side 
of  the  cartilage  until  the  bone  is  complete.  The  young  bone  shows  very  clearly 
its  formation  in  two  plates  ;  but  in  the  adult  this  appears  onIy  in  the  groove  between 
the  wings  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  front  border,  which  stili  receives  the  triangular 
cartilage. 


rooved 
ant.  border 
for  septal 
cartilage 


Vomer  from  before 
and  iU>ove. 
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The  lachrymal  bone '  is  an  exceedingly  thin  osseous  plate,  611ing  the  vacancy  in 
the  inner  waU  of  the  orbit  between  the  orbita]  plate  of  the  ethtnoid  and  the  ascending 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla.  It  is  quadnlateral,  the  long  diameter  being  vertical, 
and  presents  an  outer  sur/ace  directed  towards  the  orbit  and  an  inn^r  sur/ace  towards 
the  nasal  fossa.  The  latter  rests,  in  part.  against  the  turbinate  process  of  the  eth- 
moid,  which  more  or  less  overlaps  it.    It  closes  the  infundibulum  and  several  anterior 
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iUght  1acbTynu]  bone  Ln  pLicc,  ouler  aipect. 

ethmoidal  cells.  The  lower  and  anterior  portion  of  this  surface  fornis  a  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  middle  nasal  meatus.  The  outer  surface  is  subdivided  by  a  vertical  ridge,' 
marking  ofi  a  smaller  anterior  part,  which  fornis  the  lackrytnal groove ;*  and,  joining 
the  corresponding  groove  of  the  superior  maxiUary,  complete  the  lachrymal  canal. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  orbital  surface  is  plane.  The  hamular 
proeess*  is  a  small  tongue  of  bone  curving  forward  from  the  loiver  Fic-  335- 

part  of  the  dividing  ridge  to  form  the  posterior  border  of  the 
canal  at  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  The  descending  process  is  a 
downward  prolongation  of  the  grooved  portion,  forming  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  canal,  and  meeting  the  lachryma1  process  of  the 
inferior  turbinate.  The  Imne  also  articulates  with  the  frontal  by 
its  upper  surface,  and  with  the  front  of  the  os  planum  by  its  pos- 
terior border. 

Articulfttions. — The  lachryinal  articulates  with  the  eth-  Rigbi  i*cbryiiui  bone. 
moid,  frontal,  superior  niaxillary,  and  inferior  turbinate  bones.         |Jin'io3rii;«  mVc^ 

Development.— Ossification  is  from  a  single  centre  said  ^hmoidar  ceHs.  iow« 
to  appear  in  the  eighth  foetal  week,  although  the  variations  imply  mutui""*  "  *  """ 
extra  ones.  Macalister'  enumerates  six  separate  ossicles  which 
inay  occur  aboul  the  bone.  It  varies  greatly  in  size  ;  it  may  be  wanting,  though 
rarelv,  and  sometimes  is  very  large,  A  considerable  development  of  the  hamular 
portion,  which  niay  be  separate,  represents  the  condition  of  prosimians  and  platyrhine 
apes.*     It  may  be  subdivided  or  perforated.' 

» Proč.  Royal  Soeieiy.  1S84. 

•Gegcnbaur:  Morph.  Jahrbuch,  Bd.  vii. 

'  L«  Double :  Essaj  sur  1»  Morphof^nie  et  les  \'ariatknis  du  Lacrymal,  1900  ;  and  Zabel : 
Voiietaten  und  Vollstandiges  Fehlen  di»  Trunirnbeins  beim  Mt^ischen,  Anat  Hefte,  Bd.  xv., 
Hdt  I,  190«. 
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THE  INFERIOR  TURBINATE  BONE. 

This  is  an  elongated  curved  bone '  placed  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity 
below  the  superior  and  middle  turbinates,  which  are  parts  of  the  ethmoid.    The  inner 

convex  surface  is  pitted  and  grooved  by  the 
cavernous  tissue  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 
This  condition  is  continued  round  the  free  lower 
border  a  litde  way  up  the  outer  side.     The  rest 


Lachrymal 
process 


Ethmoidal  procesa 


Right  inferior  turbinate  bone  in  plače,  inner  aspect. 


Fig.  237. 


Lacbrymal 
process 


Ethmoidal 
process 


of  the  outer  surface,  overhanging  the  inferior  nasal  meatus,  is  nearly  smooth.     The 

ends  of  the  bone  are  pointed.     They  are  connected  below  by  the  regular  curve  ol 

the  inferior  border.  The  upper  border  is 
thin  and  irregular.  It  articulates  in  front 
with  the  inferior  turbinate  crest  of  the  max- 
illa.  Behind  this  rises  the  iachrymal process  * 
—the  highest — to  meet  the  lachrymal  bone. 
Posterior  to  this  the  tnaxillary process^  bends 
outward  and  downward.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever,  usually  hook  over  the  upper  edge  of 
the  plate  bounding  the  entrance  of  the  an- 
trum,  but  meets  it  edge  to  ^di^'^^  consider- 
ably    reducing    the   opening.       Stili   farther 

back  is  the  ethmoidal  process^  meeting  the  uncinate  process  ;  and,  finally,  the  border 

rests  on  the  inferior  turbinate  ridge  of  the  palate  bone. 

Articulations. — The  inferior  turbinate  articulates  \vith  the  superior  maxillar\% 

ethmoid,  palate,  and  lachrymal  bones. 

Developnient. — Ossification   proceeds  from   a   single  center  which  appears 

about  the  middle  of  fcetal  life. 

*  Concha  Inferior.     'Proc  lacrlmalls.     *  Proč.  mazlilaii«.    ^  Proč.  ethmoidal  Is. 


MaxiI1ary 
process 

Right  inferior  turbinate  bone,  outer  aspect. 
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THE  NASAL  BONE. 
The  two  nasal  bones'  bound  the  anterior  nasal  opening  above.  Each  one  is  a 
four-sided  plate  with  an  outer  and  an  inner  surface.  The  upper  end  is  thick  and 
ja^ed,  articulating  with  the  frontal  above  and  also  behind.  The  anterior  border, 
which  articulates  with  its  fellow,  is  thick  above  and  thin  below.  When  the  two 
bones  are  in  plače,  the  united  upper  portions  of  these  borders  form  pD5tenorly  the 
nasalcrest,  which  articulates 

with  the  nasal  spine  of  the  ~ 

frontal,  and  sometimes  with 
the  vertical  plate  of  the  eth- 
nioid  below  it  The  pos- 
terior  border  joins  the  as- 
cending  process  of  the 
maxilla.  The  Ihin  lotver 
border,  slanting  downward 
and  outward,  has  one  or 
two  indentations.  The  outer 
surlace  is  broader  below 
than  above.  It  is  depressed 
in  the  upper  third,  and  has 
there  a  /aramen  for  a  vein. 
The  extreme  upper  part  ol 
the  inner  surface  is  rough 
to  join  the  frontal.      Below 

this    it    is    smooth    where    it  Righl  ^««11»«,  <,uwr  and  taner  upecU. 

forms  the  front  of  the  nasal 

chamber ;  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  surface  sometimes  seems  hoUowed  out.    A 

vertical  groove  (or  the  nasal  nerve  ends  near  the  notch  in  the  lower  border. 

Articulations. — The  nasal  bone  articulates  with  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  superior 
maicilla,  and  the  opposite  nasal. 

Development. — Ossilication  spreads  from  a  centre  appearing  about  the  eighth 
week  of  foetal  life.  At  first  the  bone  is  broad  and  short.  Occasionally  a  little 
■VVormian  bone  is  found  in  the  median  line  between  the  nasals  and  the  frontal.  The 
two  bones  sometimes  co6ssify,  after  the  fashion  of  apes.  Either  a  vertical  or  a  trans- 
verse  suture  may  be  found. 

THE  MALAR  BONE. 
This  bone'  forms  the  prominence  of  the  cheek,  the  outer  border  of  the  orlnt, 
most  of  the  wall  separating  the  orbit  from  the  temporal  fossa,  and  completes  the 
zygomaUc  arch.  For  simplicity  of  description  it  is  best  to  consider  it  a  diamond- 
shaped  bone,  with  an  outer  and  an  inner  surface,  four  angles,  four  borders,  and  one 
iroportant  process,  the  orbital,  which  is  neither  an  angle  nor  a  fx>rder.  The  ouler 
surface  presents  a  slight  prominence,  the  tuberosily*  a  little  below  the  middle.  The 
surface  is  neady  smooth,  except  ihat  near  the  Iower  border  there  is  often  a  certain 
roughness  extending  onto  the  zygomatic  process  for  the  origin  of  the  masseter  muscle. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inner  surface  is  smooth,  looking  tovards  the  temporal  and 
zygomatic  foss^ ;  but  a  rough  space  under  the  front  angle  joins  the  malar  process  of 
the  maxilla.  It  sometimes  helps  to  close  the  antrum,  in  which  čase  a  part  of  it  is 
smooth,  being  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  The  superior  angle,  or /rontai  process* 
joins  by  a  rough  surface  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal.  The  posterior 
angle,  or  xygomatic process^  more  prominent  below  than  above,  joins  the  iygomatiC 
process  of  the  temporal,  passing  below  it.  The  anterior  and  the  inferior  anglts 
have  no  special  names.  The  post ero -superior,  or  temporal  border,  is  at  first  vertical, 
becoming  horizontal  towarda  the  hind  end.  Near  the  beginning  there  is  a  posterior 
projection,  the  marginal  process,  which  varies  considerably.  The  poste ro- inferior, 
or  maiseUric  border,  slightly  irregular,  is  free,  forming  the  lower  edge  ol  the  front  of 
the  zygoma.     The  antero -inferior,  or  maxillary  border,  is  slightly  concave.     It  articu- 

■»■■■HalU.    '(HtnnucIcH.    'TaMralU« miluli.    *Pn«Hiu  fruitii^hmMallm.    ' P»«hu  t(Bi»iralb. 
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ktes  with  the  front  of  the  malar  process  of  the  inaxilla,  bounding  extemally  the 
rough  surface  of  the  inner  side  of  the  malar.  The  aniero-superior,  or  orbital  border, 
is  smooth  and  concave,  forming  the  externa!  and  most  of  the  inferior  boundary  of 
the  orbit.  The  orbiial  plate,  or  process,  which  {orms  the  front  of  the  outer  wall  of 
the  orbit,  projects  inward  from  this  border,  joining  the  bone  at  nearly  a  right  angle. 


Fig,  339, 


\ 


It  is  narrow  in  front  and  broad  behind,  where  its  anterior  surface  looks  towards  the 
orbit  and  its  posterior  towards  the  temporal  fossa.  Its  projecting  edge  is  jagged 
throughout,  and  in  front  meets  the  superior  maxtlla.  Behind  that  it  joins  the  outer 
border  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and  atiove  articulates  with  the  frontal.  Be- 
tween  the  part  meeting  the  maxilla  and  that  meetlng  the  great  wing  there  is  usuat]y  a 

short,  smooth  surface  bound- 

FiG.  it,Q.  ing  the   end  of    the   spheno- 

nia>:illary    fissure,    which    Hes 

between    these   bones    in  the 

lower  outer  angle  of  the  orbit. 

Two  /oramina  on  the  orbital 

surface  lead  to  minute  canals. 

''■"I  The  lower,  the  jnalar,^  opens 

procoi     Q(,   (|jg  outer  sur&ce  of   the 

ro-ivgo-     bone ;   the    upper,    the   tem- 

»urtecB    pora/.'  opens  on  the  back  of 

"'"""^  the    orbital    process.      They 

tmnsmit    brane  hes   from    the 
superior  maxiUary  division  of 
the  fifth  nerve,      They  vary 
greatly. 
'**^'  In  ali  mammals  the  pri- 

mary  function  of  the  malar  is 

Right  malar  bone.  inncrispect.  tO    Unite   the   maxilla    and    iht 

temporal  bone,  Its  union 
with  the  frontal  is  a  further  development.  Only  in  primates  does  it  join  the  sphe- 
noid and  separate  the  orbit  from  the  temporal  fossa. 

Articulations. — The  malar  bone  articulates  with  the  frontal,  superior  maxillary, 
temporal,  and  sphenoid  bones. 

Development  and  Variations. — There  are  three  centres  of  ossification — an 
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anterior,  a  posterior,  and  an  inferior — appearing  towards  the  end'of  the  second  foetal 
nionth.  They  fuse  in  the  course  of  the  ihird.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely  in  the 
white  races,  the  bone  is  divided  by  a  fissure — as  in  some  apes — into  an  upper  and  a 
Iower  part,  This  is  said  to  be  relatively  common  (seven  per  cent. )  in  the  Japanese. 
A  divlsion  into  three  has  been  seen.  The  roughness  tor  the  masseter  sometimes 
gives  a  deceptive  appearance  of  a  separate  piece  to  this  porlion.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  occasional  sligbt  horizontal  cleft  in  the  zygomatic  process  is  probably  a  remnant 
of  a  division. 

THE  INFERIOR  MAXILLA. 

The  inferior  ma^illa,'  mandible,  or  )ower  jaw  develops  in  two  symmetrical 
halves,  which  soon  fuse.  The  bone,  as  a  whole,  consists  of  a  central  part — the  body 
— forming  the  chin  and  supporting  the  teeth,  and  two  rami  projecting  upward  Irom 
the  back  on  either  side  and  articulating  with  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  lemporal. 

The  body  is  convex  in  front  and  concave  behind.  The  line  of  junction  of  the 
original  halves  is  the  sympkysiSt  marked  by  a  slight  line.  There  is  a  forward  pro- 
jection  ol  the  Iower  border  of  the  chin  which  is  a  human  characteristic.     A  short 

Fig.  141. 
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distance  from  the  median  line  at  the  lower  border  b  the  mental  (ubercU*  bounding 
this  projection  laterally.  The  alveolar  process,  above  the  body,  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  the  upper  jaw.  A  slight  depression,  the  incisor fossa,  is  found  below  the 
teeth  of  that  name  on  the  front  of  the  bone.  The  mental  foramen  for  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  and  artery  is  rather  below  the  middie  of  the 
l)one  under  the  second  bicuspid,  sometimes  just  before  it.  The  external  oblique 
line,*  starting  from  the  mental  tubercle,  passes  below  the  mental  foramen  into  the 
front  edge  of  the  ramus.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  spring  from  the  lower  border  under 
the  molar  teeth,  and  sometimes  both  these  origins  may  be  present  at  once.  On  the 
lower  border  of  the  bone,  rather  to  its  inner  side,  there  is  a  rough  oval  behind  each 
mental  tubercle  for  the  anlcrior  beUy  of  the  digastric  muscle.  The  inner  side  of  the 
body  is  in  the  main  smooth.  The  superiot  and  inferior  freniat  tubercUs^  are  two 
pairs  of  small,  sharp  spines  near  the  Iower  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  symphysis  for 
the  genio-glossi  and  genio-hyoid  muscies  respective1y.  The  intemal  obliqtie  tine 
begins  at  first  very  indistinctly  near  the  genial  tubercles,  and  is  lost  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  ramus.      It  is  particutarly  prominent  under  the  molars,  and  gives  attach- 
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ment  to  the  mylo-hyoid,  which  forms  the  muscular  partition  separating  the  oral 
cavity  from  the  superficial  region  under  the  chin.  There  is  a  faint  holIow,  the  sui- 
lingual /ossa,  above  it,  below  the  incisors,  for  the  sublingual  gland  lying  benealh  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  a  deeper  one,  the  iubmaxillary  /ossa,  for  the  submaxillary 
gland  below  the  line  near  the  junction  of  the  body  and  ramus. 

The  ramus,  which  joins  the  body  at  an  angle  of  from  iio"  to  no"  in  the 
adult,  is  a  four-sided  plate  with  an  outer  and  an  inner  surface.  The  point  of  union 
ol  the  poaterior  and  inferior  borders  is  calied  the  angle,  and  is  generally  turned  out- 
ward  with  a  lip,  which  helps  to  form  the  under  part  of  the  masseUric  /ossa,  on  its 
outer  side,  for  that  muscie.  When  well  marked,  it  represents  the  fossa  which  is  so 
striking  in  the  carnivora  and  some  other  orders.  The  fossa  is  not  always  present, 
the  muscie  bcing  then  inserted  into  a  roughness.  At  the  front  of  this  space  the 
lower  border  of  the  bone  is  often  grooved  by  the  facial  artery  crossing  it.  A  projec- 
tion,  known  as  ihe  Umurine  process,  may  extend  from  the  angle  either  backward  or 
downward,  but  is  not  often  large.  The  lower  border  of  the  ramus,  where  it  joins 
the  body,  often  presents  a  concavity,  which  is  sometimes  very  marked,  giving  a 
peculiar  outline  ;  it  is  named  the  antegontKm  by  Harrison  AUen.    There  is  a  rougb- 

Fig.  243. 
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ness  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  at  the  angle  for  the  interna]  pterygoid.  About 
on  a  Hne  with  the  free  edge  of  the  alveolar  process  is  the  lowesl  point  of  the  in/erior 
denlal /oramen,^  an  opening  into  the  in/erior  dental  cartal  for  the  nerve  and  artery  to 
the  teeth  ;  the  foramen  is  guarded  in  front  by  a  sharp  point,  the  lingula.  A  faint 
groove  is  coniinued  from  this  opening  below  the  intemal  oblique  line  for  the  mylo- 
hyoid  vessels  and  nerve.  The  front  border  of  the  ramus  is  thick  below  and  narrow 
above,  where  it  becomes  the  coronoid  process,*  pointing  upward  and  outward,  into 
which  the  temporal  muscie  is  inserted,  The  outer  border  of  the  thick  part  is  made 
by  the  e.-ctcrnal  oblique  line,  vvhich  is  continued  into  the  thin  edge  above ;  the  inner 
border  is  continued  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  aheolar  process,  or  sometimes  from 
the  internal  oblique  line.  It  ends  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  coronoid  process, 
The  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  slants  upivard,  backward,  and  a  Httle  outuard. 
It  is  rough  at  the  angle  and  smooth  abo\e,  where  it  videns  to  form  the  back  of  the 
head  or  condj^le,"  This  presents  an  articular  surface  convex  from  Ijefore  backnard 
and  higher  at  the  middle  than  at  the  ends.  The  longest  diameter  is  not  quite  trans- 
verse,  for  the  axes,  if  prolonged,  would  meet  near  the  front  of  the  foramen  magnum. 
There  is  a  prctty  distinct  tubercle  at  the  outer  ajid  inner  ends.     The  condyle  has 
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the  appearance  of  being  set  rather  on  the  front  of  the  neck,^  which  is  nierely  a 
constriction  below  the  head ;  the  articular  suriace,  however,  extends  at  least  as  far 
down  behind  as  in  front.  There  is  a  depression  lor  a  part  of  the  insertion  of  the 
extenial  pterygoid  on  the  front  of  the  neck  interna!  to  the  sigmoid  nolck,''  which 
is  the  deep  depression  separating  the  coronoid  process  from  the  condyle.  The 
denial  canai'  sweeps  downward  and  forward  with  a  slight  curve,  and  then  runs 

Fig.  243. 
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hori2ontally  nearer  the  lower  than  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaiv.'  It 
lies  at  first  against  the  inner  wall,  but  soon  is  nearer  the  outer.  This  relation 
then  varies,  bul  towards  the  anterior  end  of  its  course  it  is  against  the  inner  wall. 
It  divides  under  the  second  bicusptd  into  the  mental  canal,  some  five  millimelres 
long,  running  to  the  mental  foramen,  and  into  the  incisive  canal,  much  smaller,  for 
the  vesseb  and  nerves  of  the  front  teeth,  which, 
after  dividing,  is  lost  in  the  cancellated  tissue  under  Fic.  245. 

the  lateral  incisor.  cmd^ie 

Structure. — The  jaw  is  of  very  tough  bone, 
especially  at  the  symphysis,  where  it  is  almost  solid. 
On  seclion  the  body  shows  very  thick  walls  beIow, 
bcfore,  and  behind,  The  alveolar  processes,  on  the  ''p^^JJ^ 
contrary,  are  made  of  very  light  plates  that  are  ab- 
sorbed  rapid]y  after  the  loss  of  the  teeth. 

Developinent  and  Growth, — Thetwohalves 
of  the  inferior  maxilla  are  formed  separately,  each 
from  six  centres.     They  are  at  first  connected  by 
ligament.     Even  before  binh  the  union  secms  very      aivcoIit 
close,  but  they  become  coossified  only  in  the  course        pro«»» 
of  the  first  year.     The  centres  appear  from  the  sixth 

to  the  eighth  week  of  fcetal  life  in  the  membrane  of  ^.^  |^|,  ^  i^^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
Meckers  cartilage,  except  as  otherwise  mentioned.  fionudve. 

They  fuae  diiring  the   third    month.       The  centres 

are  :  (i)  the  dentary.  which  is  a  line  of  ossitic  deposit  forming  the  lower  border 
and  the  front  of  the  alveolar  process  ;  (2)  one  in  the  distal  end  of  Meckers  carti- 
lage, for  the  region  of  the  symphysis  ;  (3)  one  for  the  coronoid  ;  (4)  one  appearing 
in  cartilage,  not  that  of  Meckef,  for  the  condyle  and  top  of  the  ramus  ;  {5)  one  for 
the  angle  ;  (6)  the  splenial,  for  the  inner  alveolar  plate,  estending  back  to  include 
the  lingula.  This  one  appears  some  three  weeks  later  than  the  others.  Stili 
another  minute  one  is  said  to  help  to  form  the  mental  foramen  (Rambaud  et 
Renault).  Ali  these,  except  that  for  the  condyle,  which  unitea  at  fifteen,  fuse 
shortIy  after  their  appearance.  The  mandible,  being  at  first  nothing  but  a  hollow 
bar  to  hold  tooth-sacs,  is  very  shallow.  The  ramus  is  smaJl,  the  head  bent  back- 
ward  and  the  angle  very  lai^e.  At  birth  it  is  about  140°.  With  the  loss  of  teeth, 
Irom  whatcver  cause.  the  alveolar  process  atrophies.  In  old  age  the  bone  is  very 
stnall  and  of  Hght  structure,  and  the  angle  enlarges  considerably,  so  as  to  mimic 
the  infantile  form. 
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THE  TEMPORO-MANDIBULAR  ARTICULATION. 
This  is  a  compound  joint,  the  elements  of  which  are  the  sockei,  the  c<mdyie,  and 

the  meniscus,  an  intra-articular  disk  of  fibro-cartilage,  dividing  the  cavity  into  an 

upper  and  a  lower  part,  both  being  enclosed  by  one  capsular  membrane.     The  lockel 

includes  the  glenoid    fossa  and  the  ajticular 

FfG.  146.  eminence  of  the  temporal  bone.     The  articu- 

inunnicukr  |ar  coaling  of  the  socket,  which  is  continued 

onto  the  front  of  the  articular  eminence,  is 
not  true  cartil^e  (Langer),  though  reseni- 
bling  it  to  the  naked  eye.  The  socket  is 
bounded  behind  by  the  lissure  of  Glaser. 
The  tyinpanic  plate  l>ehind  it  is  covered  by 
areolar  tissue  and  a  part  oi  the  parotid  gland, 
which  extend  to  the  back  of  the  head  of  the 
jaw  and  make  the  socket  much  narT'Ower  and 
deeper  than  it  seems  on  the  dry  bone.  The 
inlerarticular fibro-cartilage^  is  oblong  trans- 
versely  with  rounded  angles.  It  rests  more 
on  ihe  front  of  the  condyle  than  on  the  top. 
It  is  concave  both  above  and  below,  being 
moulded  on  the  eminentia  articularis  and  on 
the  condyle.  It  may  be  merely  one  miUimetre 
_.  .  „  .,■■,,,  .„,  i„i„  ,k  .„1-.  thick  in  the  middle,  and  is  said  to  be  some- 
opeiMd.  times  perforated.     The  thick  postenor  border 

fits  into  the  highest  part  of  the  socket.     The 

capsule,  lax  and  weak,  is  attached  to  the  borders  of  the  articular  sndaces  and  to  the 

edges  of  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage.     The  exlemai  lateral  ligament^  is  a  com- 

parative1y  strong  collection  of  fibres,  strengthening  the  capsule  externaUy.      The 

fibres  run  downward  and  back- 

ward  from  the  tubercle  on  the  F'f-  a47- 

zygoma,  at  the  outer  end  of  the  Esiemai  i»ie™i  lisunni 

articular  eminence,  to  the  outer 

side  of  the  neck  as  far  as  the        j.„  »uditon 

hind  border.     Tlie  eRect  of  this  oie«in 

insertion  is  to  plače  the  trans- 

verse  axis  of  rotation  of  the  iaw, 

not  in  the  head  of  the  mandible, 

but  in  the  neck.      The  capsule     styi(>id  procesi 

receives  at  the  front  and  inner 

side  two  bands  of  tibrous  tissue 

coniinuous  with  the  dura  mater, 

which  passcs  through  the  fora- 

men  ovale  around  the  third  di-        ^H^men" 

vision  of  the  fifth  nerve.'     The 

spheno-mandibular      ligameni,^ 

formerly  improperly  called   the  stvi.vhv.iic 

internal  lateral.  is  a  weak  fibrous  iiK^m.m 

structure    originally    developed 

around  a  part  of  Meckers  car-  Hvoidbom 

tilage.     It  runs  (rom  the  spine 

of  the  sphenoid  to  the  lingula 

withoUt      COnnection      with      the  TI«Kmporo-™ndibular»nicuUlion,oul««ip«:l, 

joint.      The    capsule   is  far   loo 

loose  to  hold  the  jaw  firmly  in  plače,  hence  it  is  supplemented  by  the  powerful 

muscles  of  mastication.      One  of  these,  the  external  pterygoid,  is  inserted  into  bolh 

the  head  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  meniscus,  which  it  draws  forward,  being  incorpo- 

•Fawcett  :  Journal  of  Anatomy  nnd  Physiolog>-.  vol.  xxvii.,  1893. 
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rated  with  ihe  front  of  the  capsule.     The  stylo-maxitlary  Hganunt  13  a  bundle  ot 

fibres  of  the  cervical  fascia  running  from  the  styloid  process  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
Hovements. — These  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  meniscus,  which  slides  for- 

ward  and  backward  on  the  articular  eminence.     They  niay  be  divided  into  those 

of  opening   and   closing  the  mouth  and  of  grinding  the  teeth.      In   the  former, 

as  the  mouth  begins  to  open,  the  meniscus  and 

the  head  ol  the  jaw  move  forward,  the  condyle  Fig.  h8. 

at  the  same  tirne  advancing  on  the  former  as 

the  lower  jaw  turns  on  a  transverse  axis  pass- 

ing  through  the  neck  in  both  halves  ol  the  jaw. 

Thls  continues  as  the  mouth  opens  wider,   the 

meniscus  descending  onto  the  articular  eminence, 

and  probably,  when  the  movement  is  extreme, 

rising  a  little  on  the  other  side.     This  has  been  ^ 

graphically  demonstrated   on    the    living   by  an        *'' 

apparatus  bearing  luminous  points  at  the  sym- 

physis,    the  condyle,   and  the  angle  of  the  jaw,     ^l 

which  were  photographed  as  the  mouth  opened     11«=" 

to  various  widths.'     It  was  shown  that  the  for- 

ward  movement  of  the  meniscus  occure  even  in 

a  very  slight  openingof  the  mouth.     The  angle 

of  the  )aw  movcs  forward  at  the  very  beginning 

of  the   act,    but   soon   passes   backward.      The 

point  on  it  describes  some  very  complex  curves. 

Grinding  movements,  in  which  the  mouth  is  not 

opened,  must  occur  chiefly  between  the  skull  and 

the  meniscus  ;  just  what  occurs  below  the  latter      Thet«n.j»™.mandibQtar.rticni.ti<.nii™ 

is  uncertain.  _  The  lower  jave  can  be  thrust  lor-  behind. 

ward  evenly,  as  the  meniscus  of  each  side  de- 

scends  onto  the  articular  eminence  ;  but  in  ordinary  motions  it  seems  to  advance 

on  one  side  and  perhaps  to  recede  on  the  other.     Spee'  has  shown  that  the  opposed 

crowns  of  the  molars  (and  apparent1y  of  the  premolars  also)  fali  on  the  are  of  a  cir- 

cle  that  touches  the  front  of  the  condyle,  drawn,  when  projected  on  a  plane,  from  a 

centre  on  the  crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone.     This  allows  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  to 

slide  on  those  of  the  upper,  which  the  joint  would  not  allow  were  the  line  between 
the  teeth  a  straight  one.  To  this  may  be  added 
Fig.  249.  that  the  inferior  incisors  rest  against  the  lingual 

surfaces  of  the  superior,  and  that  the  tendency 
of  the  edges  of  the  former  to  make  a  transverse 
arch,  increased  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  outer 
comers  of  the  lower  lateral  incisors,  implies  an 
altemate  rising  and  falling  of  either  side  of  the 
iaw  in  grinding  movements  with  the  mouth  closed, 
""  though  the  axis,  in  the  main  antero-posterior,  can- 

not  be  a  fixed  one.     It  must  be  remembered  in 

fttTygiHi  this  connection  ard  in. the  mechanics  of  the  iaw 

throughout  that  the  range  of  variations  is  great, 
and  that  there  is  frequentty  a  want  of  symmetry 
in  the  joints.  This  want  of  precise  working  is  in- 
creased by  the  laxity  of  the  ligaments  and  the  num* 
T™i^r««ciiono(rirt.t™por<^m.n.  ^"  of  muscles  acting  on  various  parts  of  the  jaw_ 
dibuini  snicnjiiionirom  behidd.  Development,— Thc  tympanic  portion  ol 

the  temporal  being  at  birth  nothing  but  the  ring, 

it  is  evident  that  the  joint  belongs  solely  to  the  squamous  portion,  and  is  always 

bounded  by  the  fissure  of  Glaser.     At  this  age  the  glenoid  fossa  is  nearly  flatand 

the  eminentia  articularis  but  5lightly  raised.  Even  after  birth  the  joint  l.>elow  the 
s  is  very  slight,  so  that  but  little  rootion  can  occur  in  it,  while  the  meniscus 
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itself  cati  play  freely  on  the  flat  glenoJd.     The  socket  graduall)'  deepens,  and  as- 
sumes  sometlung  like  its  definite  shape  apparently  in  the  course  of  the  third  year. 

THE  HVOID   BONE. 
This  is  a  U-shaped  bone '  not  in  contact  with  any  other,  situated  below  the  jaw 
and  above  the  larynx,  with  which  its  physiological  relation  is  indmate.     It  gives 
origin  to  a  lat^e  part  oi  the  muscular  nbres  forming  the  tongue.     It  consists  of  a 
central  body,  dongated  transversely,  and  of  a  pair  of  greater  and  Usser  fioms.     The 
convex  anterior  surface  of  the  body  looks  forward  and  upward  ;  the  posterior  surface, 
which  is  deeply  hollowed,  faces  in  the  opposite  direction.    The  front  surface  is  divided 
by  a  median  and  a  transverse  ridge  into  four  spaces,  of  which  the  upper  are  tbe 
larger.      The  greaier  comua  extend  with  a  curve  backward  and  a  Itttle  upward. 
They  are  broadest  at  their  front,  and 
Fig.  150.  as  they  pass  backward  are  somen-hat 

twisted,  so  that  the  upper  surface 
comes  to  look  outward.  Each  ends  in  a 
small  knob.  They  are  connecied  witli 
romu  tlic  body  sometimes  by  fibro-cartilage, 
occasionally  by  a  synoviaI  joinL  The 
Usser  comua,  slender  processes  some 
tive  milhmetres  long,  are  the  bony  ter- 
mi nations  ol  the  stylo-hyoid  ligaments. 
There  is  usually  a  synovia]  joint  be- 
cornu  tween  them  and  the  body,  which  they 
join  at  the  ends  of  the  upper  border. 
They  may  be  connected  by  ligament, 
and  are  not  very  rarely  wanting,  which 
simp]y  means  that  ossification  has  not 
The  hjToid  bone  Irom  in  front.  occurred    at   the   loiver   ends   of    the 

stylo-hyoid  ligaments,  The  outline 
of  the  body  and  greater  horns  is  easily  felt  from  the  suriace,  and  the  whoIe  tx)ne 
can  be  grasped  and  moved  from  side  to  side. 

Development. — As  embryology  shows,  the  basikyoid,  or  body,  is  connected 
with  the  second  visceral  arch  through  the  stylo-hyoid  ligaments,  the  lower  ends  of 
which  become  the  lesser  homs,  or  cerato-kyoids,  and  with  the  third  arch  by  the 
greater  horns,  the  thyro-hyoids.  The  bone  ossifies  in  cartilage,  two  nuciei  appearing 
(according  to  Sutton)  in  the  fourth  fcetal  month,  one  on  each  side  of  the  median 
line,  and  speedily  fusing.  A  nucieus  appears  in  each  greater  horn  in  the  (ifth  monlh. 
Statements  as  to  the  tirne  of  appearance  of  ossification  in  the  lesser  homs  vary  from 
a  few  months  after  birth  to  the  end  of  adolescence.  The  latter  is  probably  nearer 
the  truth.  The  greater  homs  rarely  coossify  with  the  body  before  forty-five,  bul 
after  that  age  not  infrequently.  Indeed,  in  old  age  they  are  generally  joined.  The 
lesser  horns  are  rarely  Consolidated  before  advanced  age. 

THE   SKULL  AS   A   WHOLE. 

In  connection  with  the  description  of  the  skiili  as  a  whole,  which  is  not  intended 
to  ri:capitulate  the  points  already  nu-ntioned,  but  to  discuss  the  general  features, 
(■s])ecinlly  ihiMc  resulting  Irom  the  apposition  of  the  distinct  parts,  let  it  be  remem- 
bcred  that  the  skull  is  an  egg-shajicd  slruclurc,  and  that  the  face  is  placed  under  its 
anterior  and  middle  fossie. 

The  Cranial  Sutures. — Thcre  are  throe  an  t  ero- posterior  sutures,  a  median 
and  a  lateral  one  on  each  side,  and  t^vo  transverse  ones.  The  median  antero- 
puHtcrior  suture  is  the  sagitla/;'  it  lics  t>etwecn  the  parietal  bones,  and  is  jagged, 
o.^ccpt  at  the  posterior  part,  which  is  usuiilly  straight.  Occasiona!ly  the  metopit 
siiture'  persists  bctween  the  original  haUes  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  is  rarcly  in  direct 
continuation  with  the  sagittal.  The  coronal  suture'  crosses  the  top  of  the  head,  sep- 
arating  the  frontal  from  the  parietals.      It  ends  at  the  top  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
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sphenoid  bclow.  Its  teimination  b  at  a  vague  region  where  severa]  sutures  approach 
one  another,  called  the  plerion.  In  the  lower  races  occasionally,  but  rarely  in  the 
higher,  the  lower  end  of  the  coronal  is  continuous  with  the  suture  between  the  squa- 
mosal  and  the  great  wing,  in  which  čase  two  sutures  ccoss  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  the  pterion  is  a  definite  point,  an  ape-like  leature.  If  the  lower  corner  of  the 
parietal  bone  is  carried  downward,  and  the  suture  between  the  great  wing  and  the 
!ower  border  of  the  frontal  ialls  considerably,  the  general  plan  is  that  of  an  H.  the 
cross-piece  being  the  suture  between  the  parietal  and  the  sphenoid  ;  but  the  H  >s 
not  often  very  dear.     A  separate  bone,  the  epipterU,  is  occasionally  found  in  this 

Fig.  351, 
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region.  (See  under  Growth  and  Age  ofthe  SkuJI.)  The  lambdoidal suture*  starts 
from  the  top  of  the  mastoid  on  each  side  to  run  upward  and  backward  to  a  point 
separating  the  occipital  from  the  parieUls,  the  interlocking  teeth  being  very  long. 
What  is  practically  a  continuation  of  this  suture  runs  downward  bctvveen  the  oc- 
cipital and  the  mastoid.  Wormian  boni-s  are  often  found,  and  sometimes  in  great 
numbers,  in  the  lambdoid.il  suture.  Sometimes  there  is  a  very  large  triangular  one 
occupying  the  plače  of  the  upper  part  of  the  occipital.  Such  a  one  niay  be  sub- 
divided.  We  incline  to  consider  it  a  Wormian  bone  rather  than  a  representative  of 
the  interparietal 
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The  lateral  anUro-poslerior  sufure  begins  at  the  root  of  the  noše  and  runa 
through  the  orbit  to  the  side  of  the  head,  ending  at  ihe  lambdoidal.  Its  varioiu 
parts  are  named  from  the  adjacent  bones.  Thus,  it  begins  wilh  the  /ronto-ruua/,  to 
continue  between  the  frontal  and  the  iollowing  bones  :  the  superior  inaxilla,  the 
)achrymal,  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid,  the  body,  the  lesser  and  greater  wings  of 
the  sphenoid,  the  malar,  and  in  the  temporal  fossa  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
again.  Then  behind  the  coronal  it  runs  between  the  parietal  above  and  the  spheootd 
and  temporal  below. 

Fig.  353. 

Inferior  lemponl  line  Coronal  aulure 


THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THE  CRANIUM. 

Superior  Aspect.' — This  is  oval  and  broader  behind  than  in  front,  showing 
the  coronal,  sagittal,  and  the  top  of  the  lambdoidal  sature.  On  either  side  is  the 
parietal  etninence,  and  in  front  the  smaller  _/r(in/a/  ones.  The  superior,  and  perhaps 
a  little  of  the  inferior,  curved  lines  appear  laterally.      It  is  rarely  quite  symnietrica]. 

Po3terior  Aspect.' — This  is  circular  in  oudine,  or  sometimes  fivc-sided,  having 
an  inferior,  two  lateral  {nearly  vertical),  and  two  oblique  superior  borders.  Below 
the  middle  is  the  exlemal  occipUal  proluderance,  which  is  benealh  the  most  posterior 
point  ol  the  skuU. 

Lateral  Aspect.' — This  shows  nothing  of  the  face  tliat  has  not  been  mcntioned. 
The  zygomatic  arck  is  prominent,  bridging  over  a  deep  hollow.  The  part  of  the 
hollow  above  the  arch  is  the  temporal  fossa,  dcepest  in  front,  and  nearly  filled  by  the 
temporal  muscie.  The  inner  wall  is  formed  by  the  squamosal  and  the  greai  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  ;  the  front  one  chieflv  by  the  orbital  plate  of  Ihe  malar.  The  ir^ra- 
temporal  crest  on  the  great  wing  separates  the  temporal  fossa  froni  the  zygomatk  fossa 
below.      (The  latter  fossa  is  describcd  with  the  face,  page  227. )     The  two  temporal 
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Unes  are  to  be  seen  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  inferior  always  ends  in  the  supra- 
mastoid  ridge.     The  mastoid  process  varies  much  in  developraent. 

Anterior  Aspect.' — The  cranial  portion  of  the  skull  is  seen  only  above  the 
orbits  and  the  rooc  of  the  noše.  Much  ol  its  lower  pari  is  occupied  by  the  frontal 
sinuses. 

Inferior  Aspect.' — (The  lower  iaw  is  supposed  to  i>e  removed.)  This  aspect 
mxy  be  divided  into  three  regions  by  two  cross-lines,  one  being  at  the  roots  of 
the  pterygoid  plates  and  one  at  the  front  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum.  Passing 
irom  behtnd  fonvard,  near  the  postcrior  suHace,  are  seen  the  extemal  occipital  pro- 

Frc.  253. 


m  beU>w>  the  1ower  )aw  rciiiov< 


tuberance  and  the  superior  and  inferior  curved  lines.  In  front  of  the  latter  the 
occipital  bone  is  convex  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foramen  magnum.  A  line  con- 
necting  the  backs  of  the  condyles  halves  the  foramen  magnum.  The  mastoid  pro- 
cesses  appear  laterally.  Interna!  to  them  are  the  diffos/ric  grooves.  and  just  internal 
tO  these  the  occipital  groox'es,  nearly  or  quite  in  the  suture.  Between  the  mastoid 
and  styIoid  processes  is  the  styh-vtastoid  foramen.  The  region  between  the  two 
above-mentioned  lines  includea  t'h^  gufiural  fossa  in  the  middle  for  the  pharynx  ; 
on  each  side  of  this  are  openings  for  great  vessels  and  nerves,  and,  extemally,  the 
joint  of  the  jaw.      The  dasilar  process  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  forms  the 
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roof  of  the  pharynx.  On  either  side  of  it  is  a  rent  separating  it  from  the  temporal 
bone.  The  back  of  this  rent  is  th^  jugular  foramen  ;  then  comes  \htfissure  proper ; 
and,  at  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion,  the  middle  Icuerated  /oramen,  which  in  lue  is 
filled  with  cartilage,  as  is  also  the  fissure.  Outside,  in  the  petrous  bone,  is  the 
carotid  opening,  internal  to  the  tympanic  plate,  which  is  separated  by  the  fissur^  oj 
Glaser  from  the  glenoid  fossa,  The  outer  border  of  the  petrous  forms  a  gutter 
with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  for  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  EusUuhian 
tube.  Jusf  outside  of  this  is  the  foramen  spinosum,  often  in  the  suture  between 
the  sphenoid  and  temporal,  and  before  it  the  foramen  ovale.  In  the  front  part  of  the 
base  outside  of  the  pterygoid  is  that  part  of  the  great  wing  which  looks  downward» 
overhanging  the  zygomatic  fossa. 

THE  INTERIOR   OF  THE  CRANIUM. 

The  vault*  of  the  cranium  has  the  groove  for  the  superior  iongitudinai  sinus 
in  the  middle,  with  Pacchionian  depressions  on  each  side  of  it.  The  grooves  for  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  cover  the  parietal  region.  The  base  of  the  cranium  is 
divided  into  three  fossae, — the  anterior,  the  middle,  and  the  posterior, 

The  anterior  fossa  *  is  bounded  behind  by  the  line  in  front  of  the  olivary  emi- 
nence  and  by  the  edge  of  the  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid.  It  has  a  deep  hollow 
over  the  nasal  cavity,  the  floor  of  the  depression  being  the  cribriform,  plaie  of  the 
ethmoid.  In  the  median  line  are  the  crista  galli  and  the  foramen  caecum.  The 
lateral  part  of  the  anterior  fossa  slants  downward,  inward,  and  backward,  and  is  quite 
smooth  in  the  middle  behind  the  hollow. 

The  middle  fossa  •  is  limited  in  the  centre  to  the  sella  turcica,  but  expands  at 
the  sides.  It  is  separated  from  the  posterior  fossa  by  the  dorsum  sella  and  the 
superior  border  of  the  petrous.  The  middle  fossa  has  the  olivary  eminence  and  the 
optic  foramina  in  front  of  the  sella  turcica,  at  each  side  of  which  is  the  groove  for  the 
internal  carotid  artery  and  the  cavernous  sinus.  The  clinoid  processes  tend  to  mect 
above  its  sides,  and  spmetimes  do  so,  especially  when  the  middle  clinoid  is  developed. 
On  the  anterior  border  of  the  fossa,  near  the  middle,  is  the  sphenoidal  fissure  opening 
into  the  orbit.  Just  behind  its  inner  end  is  the  foramen  rotundum  ;  farther  back  and 
outward  are  the  foramen  ovale  and  foramen  spinosum,  from  which  latter  start  the 
grooves  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  ;  more  internal  lies  the  middle  lacerated 
foramen.  The  depression  for  the  Gasserian  ganglion  is  seen  at  the  apex  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  the  ganglion  is  very 
conveniently  placed  for  its  ophthalmic,  superior  maxillary,  and  mandibular  branches 
to  reach  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  the  foramen  ovale  re- 
spectively. 

The  posterior  fossa  *  is  much  the  larger.  In  the  middle  is  the  foramen  mag- 
num,  with  the  basilar  groove  before  it.  The  impression  for  the  superior  peirosal 
sinus  is  at  the  top  of  the  petrous.  The  inferior  petrosal  sinus  lies  on  the  suture 
between  the  petrous  bone  and  basilar  process.  The  internal  auditory  meaius,  the 
jugular  foramen  y  and  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  are  very  nearly  in  a  vertical 
line.  The  impressions  for  the  lateral  siriuses  run  outward  from  the  internal  occipital 
protuberance  until  they  suddenly  tum  downward,  mak  ing  a  deep  groove  in  the  tem- 
poral bone.  The  course  of  the  second  portion  of  the  sinus  is  straight  downward 
and  inward,  the  highest  point  of  the  sinus  corresponding  with  the  supramastoid  crest 
above  the  middle  of  the  mastoid  process.  This  point  is  sometimes  so  near  to  the 
surface  that  the  bone  is  translucent.  In  its  descent  the  sinus  may  for  a  tirne  keep 
near  the  surface,  or  leave  it  at  once.  There  is  much  variation  in  many  respects ; 
sometimes  the  downward  turn  of  the  sinus  is  less  sharp.  The  claim  that  an>^ing 
can  be  predicated  of  this  from  the  shape  of  the  head  is  extremely  uncertain.  Just 
before  reaching  the  jugular  foramen  the  sinus  once  more  changes  its  direction, 
running  forward  and  up\vard. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  CRANIUM. 

The  curved  vault  of  the  skull  is  wcll  adaptcd  to  break  shocks,  but  the  lxise 
is  much  weaker  ;  not  only  is  the  bone  thin  in  manv  places,  but  it  is  interrupted  by 
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inany  openings.  The  whole  ol  the  anterior  fossa  is  very  thin  ;  so  is  the  sella  turcica, 
being  just  over  the  sphenoidal  sinus.  A  chain  of  openings  crosses  the  middle  fossa: 
on  either  side.  The  temporal  bone  is  practically  crossed  by  the  external  and  internal 
meatuses  and  the  middle  ear,  besides  containing  other  cavities.  Thus  the  petrous 
is  brittle,  although  the  bone  is  very  dense.  A  rim  of  comparatively  firm  bone 
extend5  around  two-thirds  of  the  skull,  starting  on  each  side  from  the  occipital 
protuberance,  which  may  be  even  two  centimetres  in  thlckness,  along  the  Hne  of  the 
lateral  sinus  to  the  supramastoid  ridge  ;  it  follows  the  line  of  origin  of  the  zygoma, 

Fig.  »54. 


and  cnds  in  the  infratemporal  crest  on  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  A 
median  ridge  strengthens  the  skull  in  both  the  frontal  and  occipital  regions. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  vaiilt  is  about  four  millimetres.  It  is  thick  through- 
out  the  frontal  region  and  at  the  parietal  eminences,  a  thin  area  Iving  behind  and 
below  the  latter.  The  Pacchionian  depressions  may  almost  perforate  the  skull.  It 
is  very  thin  in  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  ;  less  so  in  the  supenor  occipital 
fo3s<e. 

If  the  base  of  a  skull  be  hcld  to  the  light  and  examined  from  wiihin,  th« 
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translucency  of  the  following  parts  will  be  very  evident :  the  roofs  of  the  orbits,  one 
©r  two  uncertain  points  in  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  one  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  squamous  portion  just  outside  of  the  petro-squamous  suture  coiresponcfing  to 
the  glenoid  fossa.  the  beginning  of  the  basilar  process,  a  varying  portion  of  the 
descending  part  of  the  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus,  and  nearljr  the  whole  of  the  iioor 
of  the  cerebellar  fossa.  A  little  rim  of  firm  bone  surrounds  the  foramen  magntim 
except  in  front. 

THE   FACE. 

This  consists  essentially  of  the  framework  of  the  jaws  and  of  the  orbital  and 
nasal  cavities,  as  well  as  of  certain  accessory  regions,  the  zygomaHc  and  sphenjo- 
maxillary  fossa.  Apart  from  features  in  the  bones  already  described,  the  front 
view  shows  the  outline  of  the  orbits,  of  the  nasal  opening,  of  the  prominence  of  the 
cheek,  and  of  a  vacant  space  left  between  the  upper  3aw  and  the  ramus  of  the  lower. 
The  foramina  for  the  escape  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
fif th  nerve  are  very  nearly  in  a  vertical  line,  only  the  mentol  foramen  is  usually  a 
littie  lateral.  The  side  view  shows  the  zygomalic  fossa  below  the  arch  and  withtn 
the  ramus. 

The  Orbit. — Although  the  base  is  quadrilateral,  the  orbita!  cavity  is  conical 
rather  than  pyramidal,  since  its  section  a  litde  behind  the  base  is  almost  circular. 
The  upper  margin  of  the  entrance  is  formed  by  the  frontal  bone,  which  slants  down- 
ward  to  the  very  prominent  external  angular  process,  which  affords  great  protection 
to  the  eye.  The  suture  with  the  malar  can  easily  be  felt  in  life,owing  to  the  greater 
projection  of  the  upper  bone.  The  outer  border  and  the  inner  half  of  the  lower  are 
made  by  the  malar,  which  has  a  sharp  orbital  edge  throughout.  This  is  continued 
by  an  ascending  sharp  edge  of  the  superior  maxillary  into  the  front  border  of  the 
lachrymal  canal,  at  the  top  of  which  it  becomes  indistinct.  This  is  to  be  considered 
the  inner  boundary  ;  but  there  is  difficulty  in  accurately  determining  this  border,  for 
if  the  upper  border  be  followed  down  at  the  inner  side,  it  will  be  seen  to  run  to  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  lachrymal  groove  made  by  the  ridge  in  the  lachrymal  bone.  In 
some  skulls  this  is  much  the  more  evident  border.  The  upper  part  of  the  inner  border 
is  the  only  one  that  cannot  easily  be  felt  in  life.  The  roof  of  the  orbit  is  arched  from 
side  to  side  and  from  before  backward.  It  is  overhung  by  the  border,  especially  at 
the  outer  angle,  where  it  lodges  the  lachrymal  gland.  The  inner  tvali^  composed  of 
part  of  the  ascending  process  of  the  maxilla,  the  lachrymal,  the  os  planum  of  the  eth- 
moid,  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  is  nearly  vertical  in  front,  but  farther 
back  slants  inward.  The  inner  wall  is  frequently  quite  convex  in  the  middle  ;  if  this 
condition  is  marked,  it  is  probably  pathological.  There  is  an  approach  to  an  angle 
between  this  surface  and  the  upper.  The  two  ethmoidai  foramina  are  found  above 
the  os  planum.  The  inner  wall  curves  gradually  into  the  inferior  surface,  formed 
by  the  maxilla,  and  presenting  the  infra-orbital  groove  and  can^,  The  outer  waii 
slants  strongly  inward,  its  lower  border  being  internal  to  the  upper.  It  is  formed 
by  the  malar  bone  in  front  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  behind.  The  back 
part  of  the  upper  angle  of  the  outer  wall  is  occupied  by  the  sphenoidal fssure,  which 
opens  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  the  lovver  angle  by  the  sphenO'maxiUary 
fissure,  separating  the  wing  of  the  sphenoid  from  the  maxilla  ;  the  outer  end  of  this 
fissure,  closed  by  the  malar  bone,  opens  into  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The  optic  fora- 
men is  at  the  posterior  point  of  junction  of  the  roof  and  the  inner  wall.  The  apex 
of  the  orbit  is  at  the  inner  end  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 

The  axes  of  the  orbits,  if  prolonged,  cross  each  other  at  the  back  of  the  sella 
turcica  at  an  angle  of  from  42°  to  44°.  The  orbital  axis  is,  therefore,  very  differ- 
ent  from  the  visual  axis,  which  is  antero-posterior.  The  former.  moreover,  runs 
downward  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  making  an  angle  of  from  15**  to  20°  with  ihc 
horizontal  plane. 

The  dimensions  of  the  adult  orbit  varv  with  different  observers  and,  no  doubt, 
in  different  localities.  The  depth  is  from  fortv  to  forty-five  millimetres,  the  breadth 
at  the  base  is  about  fortv  millimetres,  and  the  height  about  thirty-five  millimetre> 
in  males.     In  females  the  dimensions  are  rather  less. 

The  roof  is  thin  and  separates  the  orbit  from  the  cranial  cavity,  except  in 
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front,  at  the  inner  side,  where  the  fronUl  sinus  intervenes.  -  This  sinus  ext«nd3 
downward,  mesially,  almost  to  the  top  of  the  Uchrymal  groove.  The  inner  and 
lower  walls,  separating  the  orbit  from  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  antrum  respectively, 
are  very  thin  and  offer  liitle  resistance  to  a  tumor  or  a  foreign  body.  The  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  in  the  outer  waU  is  thick,  except  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
sphenoidal  tissure  ;  it  sepkarates  the  orbit  from  the  middle  cranial  fossa.  The  outer 
wall  just  behind  the  anterior  border  is  thin,  where  it  cuts  ofE  union  with  the 
temporal  fossa. 

The  Nasal  Cavity. — The  nasal  cavity  of  each  side  has  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior  opening,  a  roof,  a  floor,  an  outer  wall,  and  an  inner,  the  seplum,  which,  when 

Fig.  355. 
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the  cartilage  is  present,  cotnpletely  separates  it  fram  its  fellow.  The  anterior 
common  opening  of  the  two  cavities  is  shaped  like  an  inverted  ace  of  hearts, 
bounded  above  by  the  border  of  the  nasal  bones  and  elsewhere  by  the  superior 
maKilh-e.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  opening  is  the  anterior  nasal  spiTte, 
resembling  closely  the  bow  of  3  boat.  The  anterior  edgc  whcre  the  two  bones  meet 
is  the  cutwater,  and  above  is  a  triangular  surface,  the  deck.  bounded  by  a  sharp 
line,  which  runs  outward,  (orming  the  lower  border  o(  the  opening.  In  the  adult 
this  line  is  usuallv  continiioiis  with  the  lateral  border  n(  the  opening.  but  in  infants' 
skulls  the  line  passes  from  the  side  onto  the  anterior  surface  of  the  maxillar)-  bone. 
Another  line  a  liitle  behind  ihis,  slarling  inside  the  noše  at  ihe  front  of  the  inferior 
turbinate  crest.  runs  close  to  thi^  line  from  the  spine.    Though  these  lines  are  usually 
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[used  in  the  adult,  [črming;  a  rather  dull  inferior  border  continuous  with  the  lateral 
sharp  one,  they  niay  remam  distinet  and  enclose  a  well-marked  fossa  on  the  face  just 
belov  the  nasal  opening' ;  this  is  the  /ossa  finmasa/u,  rarely  seen  in  other  than  ]ow 
races.  Variations  tn  the  arrangement  of  these  lines  may  occur,  and  according  to 
Zuckerkandl,'  the  line  from  the  border  of  the  noše  niay  not  always  form  the  anterior 
border  of  the  fossa.  The  combined  nasal  openings,  though  in  the  inain  triangular, 
may  be  roughly  quadrilateral.  More  or  less  asymmetry  is  the  nile.  The  nasal  bones 
■  and  the  nasal  spine  may  point  Bideways,  but  not  necessarily  to  the  same  side.  The 
spine  points  to  the  side  on  which  the  opening  is  the  wider  ;  the  broader  aperture 
usually  does  not  descend  so  low  as  the  narrower  one.  The  tip  of  the  noše  is  more 
oiten  turned  to  the  right.  In  life  the  shape  of  the  noše  depends  quite  as  much  on 
the  soft  parts  as  on  the  bones. 

The  posterior  openiogs  of  the  nares,  the  choana,  are  remarkably  synimet- 

rical  ;  bounded  above  by  the  wings  of  the  vomer,  vhich  conceal  the  body  of  the 

sphenoid,  on  the  sides  by  the  intemal  pterygoid  plates,  internally  by  the  vomer, 

and  betow  by  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  palate,  each  is  much  higber  than  broad. 

The  index  of  the  choans,  showing  the  proportion  of  the  breadth  to  the  height 

(""heitht  '  )■  "^  ^  ^'^^  ""^^  ^"'^  ^4  ^'^^  women,  showing  relatively  lower  openings  in 

the  latter  (Escat).     Measuring  the  combined  breadth  from  one  pterygoid  process 

to  the  other  at  the  hard  palate  on 

Fig.  356.  ten  adult  skuUs  irrespective  of  se«, 

Piobc  in  infundibuium  we  found  the  average  breadth  27.7 

centimetres  and  the  average  height 

28.4  centimetres.      The  extremes 

were  24  and  31  centimetres  for  the 

breadth    and    25    and    31    for    the 

height.'      The   inclination   of   the 

posterior  border  of  the  vomer  is  in 

a  general  direct  ratio  to  the  degree 

of   prognathism,'  or  the  fonvard 

projection  of  the  face. 

Each  nasal  chamber  (Figs. 
255,  256)  is  very  narrow,  and 
much  higher  in  the  middle  than 
at  either  orifice.  The  front  part, 
the  veslibule,  extends  under  the 
bridge  of  the  noše.     The  roo/  is 

hind.    TlieBno«ioccupylheopmingftoni  iheBDtnimlntolhe      '^xcremeiy     narrow    excepl     at     me 

hUius  «imUun»rii.  postcfior  end.     It  is  composed  of 

the  nasal  bones,  thin  below,  thick 
above ;  of  a  small  part  of  the  frontal,  a  thin  plate  scparating  it  from  the  frontal 
sinus ;  the  very  thin  cribriform  plate,  easily  broken  ;  the  vertical  anterior  surface 
of  the  sphenoid,  pierced  by  an  opening  into  the  sinus  ;  and,  finally,  the  wing  of  the 
vomer.  The  fioor  is  a  smooth  gutier,  formed  by  the  palatal  processes  of  the  maxiltfe 
and  palate  bones.  The  Iower  border  of  the  anterior  nasal  opening  is  higher  than 
the  floor,  so  that  an  instrument  has  to  be  tilted  over  it. 

The  anterior  paJaltne  canal  opens  through  the  floor  near  the  front  on  either 
side  of  the  septum.  The  floor,  except  at  the  posterior  part,  is  of  strong  bone,  and 
is  smooth  aH  over.  The  median  wall  is  derived  from  a  plate  of  cartilage,  developed 
at  a  very  early  period,  from  which  the  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  the  vomer 
are  also  formed.  A  large  quadrilater3l  space  is  left  vacant  in  the  macerated  skcieton, 
which  in  life  is  filled  by  the  unossified  portion  of  the  original  plate,  known  as  the 
triangular  carlilage.  Apparently  the  process  of  ossification  is  excessive  along  the 
line  of  union  between  the  elhmoid  and  the  vomer,  since  ihe  adult  septum  is  U3ually 
bent  to  one  side  in  its  anterior  two-thirds,  thus  making  one  nasal  cavity  much  smaller 

'  Nomiale  und  palholot;i'>che  Anatomie  der  Nasenhiihle,  ale  AuflaEe.  Vienna,  1803. 
»  The  developnient  of  itie  nasal  cavity  is  described  with  that  of  Ihe  head. 
'  Escat ;  Cavitč  Naso-Pharyngiene,  Pariš,  1894. 
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than  the  other.  A  ridge  is  often  found  at  or  near  the  junction  of  these  two  bones 
on  the  prominent  side,  thereby  stili  lurther  reducing  the  smaller  cavity.  This  ridge 
may  be  developed  into  a  shelf,  called  a  spur,  which  may  even  touch  the  opposite 
vali.  The  ouler  wall  is  the  most  instructive,  as  giving  the  most  hght  on  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  region.  In  front  is  the  smooth-walled  vestibule,  formed  by  the 
inner  side  of  the  nasal  and  the  ascending  process  of  the  inaxilla,  extending  upward 
under  the  frontat  sinus.  The  swening  known  as  the  agger  may  be  found  near  the 
top  of  its  outer  wal!.  The  interior  turbinate  is  much  the  largest,  reaching  fonvard 
almost  to  the  opening  in  the  bone.  The  lai^e  inferior  meatus  which  it  overhangs 
is  higher  in  front  than  behind.  The  middle  turbinate,  over  the  middU  meatus,  does 
not  extend  nearly  so  far  fonvard.  The  little  superior  turbinate  with  the  Hmited 
superior  meatus  below  it  is  stili  farther  back,  reaching  only  half-way  along  the 
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middle  turbinate.  The  three  turbinates  end  behind  very  nearly  In  a  vertical  line, 
the  middle  sometimes  projecting  farthest.  The  Hnes  of  attachment  of  the  turbinates 
aH  slant  downward  and  backward,  but  the  inclination  of  the  middle  one  is  greatest. 
The  variations  in  number  of  the  turbinates  and  the  structures  concealed  by  the 
middle  one  have  been  described  with  the  ethmoid.  The  spheno-ethmoidal  recess  is  a 
lateral  expansion  of  the  cavity  behind  the  superior  turbinate  and  the  front  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid,  The  posterior  portion  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  chamber, 
formed  by  the  palate  bone  and  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  is  smooth.  The  outer 
watl  slants  inward,  so  that  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  narrower  than  the  floor, 
and  has  the  fol!owing  opcnings  i  in  the  superior  meatus  th^t  of  the  posterior  elhmoidal 
cel/s  :  farther  back  is  the  spkeno-palatine  foramen  communicating  with  the  spheno- 
maxillar}-  lossa.  The  middle  meatus  receives  the  opening  of  t\\e /rontal  sinus  either 
directly  undcr  the  front  of  the  middle  turbinate  or  ihrough  the  infundibulum. 


1^  ::it-  tnmtai 
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the  canal  in  the  ethmoid,  known  as  the  in/undibulum.  In  the  former  cases  one  of 
the  cells  of  the  ethmoid  is  particularly  liable  to  make  a  projection — the /ronia!  bulla 
— into  the  floor  of  the  sinus. 

The  Bntrum  (Fig.  255)  is  a  four-sided  p/ratnid  with  an  irregular  base  towards 
the  nasal  cavity  (Merkel).  The  apex  is  at  the  malar.  In  addition  to  the  base, 
an  orbita],  an  anterior,  and  a  posterior  surface  are  recognized.  Owing  to  the 
iiTegularity  of  the  base  there  is  a  groove  instead  of  an  angle  below,  above  the 
aiveolar  process.  (This  relation  is  described  with  the  upper  jaw, )  The  large  in- 
terna) apenure  in  the  superior  maxil]a  is  divided  into  tvvo  when  the  other  bones  are 
in  plače.  Both  are  near  the  top  ;  the  anterior  opens  into  the  infundibulum,  the  pos- 
terior into  the  middle  meatus.  Partial  septa  project  into  the  antral  cavity.  An 
important  projection  is  that  of  the  infra-orbital  canal. 

The  zygomatic  fossa  (Fig.  258)  is  the  space  intemal  to  the  lower  jaw,  sepa- 
rated  from  the  temporal  fossa  by  an  imaginary  plane  at  the  level  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  zygoma.     It  is  open  l>elow  and  behind.     The  front  waU  is  oiade  by 

Fic.  359. 
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the  maxilla,  what  little  roof  there  is  by  that  part  of  the  grcat  wing  of  the  sphcnoid 
intemal  to  the  infratemporal  crest,  and  the  inner  wall  by  the  external  pter>-goid 
plate.  It  has  two  important  fissnres, — the  spheno-n>axillary,  horizontal,  admitting 
to  the  orbit,  between  the  si)henoid  and  ma.\illa  ;  the  othcr,  the  plerygo-tnaxU- 
lary,  vertical,  between  the  maxillary  bone  and  ihe  front  of  the  united  pterygoid 
plates. 

The  8pheno-maKilUry  fossa  (Fig,  259)  is  a  small  cavity  below  and  behind 
the  apex  of  ihc  orbit  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  sphino-maxillary  and  the 
pterygo-maxillary  fissures.  The  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  tlt;  sphenoid  al)ove  the 
roots  of  the  pter>'goid  platc^.  The  transverse  and  a ntero- posterior  diameters  of  the 
fossa  are  about  fifteen  milllmcires.  It  contains  the  spheno-palatine  or  Mcckers 
ganglion.  The  /aram fn  rohindum  opcns  into  it  behind,  transmitting  the  superior 
maxillary  division  of  the  Irifarial  ncrve.  More  intemal  and  lower  on  the  posterior 
»ali  Ib  the  oritice  of  the  \'idian  canal,  tmnsmitting  the  grcat  superficial  and  dcep 
petrosal  ner\-es  and  accompunying  blood-vessels.     Stili  nearer  the  median  line  is 
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the  minute  pt€rygO'palaiine  canal^  formed  by  the  palate  and  sphenoid  bones.  The 
spheno-palatine  foramen  opens  through  the  inner  wall  into  the  nasal  cavity.  The 
fossa  opens  below  into  the  posterior  palatine  catial. 

The  Roof  of  the  Mouth. — This  comprises  the  hard  palate  and  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  alveolar  process.  The  proportions,  as  stated  elsewhere  (page  229), 
vary  ;  as  a  rule,  the  broad  palate  is  less  vaulted  than  the  narrow  one.  The  oral 
roof  presents  the  orifices  of  three  canals, — the  anierior^  and  the  two  posterior 
palatine.  The  first  is  situated  in  the  mid-line  in  front,  the  others  at  the  outer 
posterior  angles.  The  palatine  grooves  for  the  anterior  palatine  nerves  and  accom- 
panying  blood-vessels  extend  forward  from  the  posterior  palatine  foramina.  Be- 
hind,  but  close  to,  the  latter  are  the  orifices  of  the  accessory  palatine  canals. 
The  inner  side  of  the  alveolar  process  is  rough  except  opposite  the  second  and 
third  molar  teeth,  and  the  same  is  true  of  that  part  of  the  palate  made  by  the  superior 
maxillae.  An  occasional  swelling,  the  torus  palatinus,  is  in  the  mid-line  at  the 
junction  of  the  superior  maxillae.  Internal  to  the  first  molar  is  a  ridge  with  the 
groove  outside  of  it  at  the  lateral  border  of  the  maxllla.  The  line  separating  the 
superior  maxillae  from  the  horizontal  plates  of  the  palate  bones  has  a  fonvard  cur\^e 
in  the  middle  in  nearly  three- quarters  of  the  cases.  It  is  about  straight  in  some 
twenty  per  cent.  and  curved  backward  in  the  rest.  The  fissures  are  not  always 
symmetrical.* 

The  Architecture  of  the  Face. — With  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
structure  of  the  face  is  extremely  light.  It  is  subject  to  no  strain  save  through  that 
bone,  and  to  some  extent  through  the  action  of  the  tongue  on  the  palate  ;  it  has, 
however,  to  be  protected  against  occasional  violence.  There  are  certain  strong  and 
strengthening  regions.  The  hard  palate  is  strong  throughout,  except  at  the  hind 
part,  and  especially  strong  back  of  the  incisors.  Some  sirength  is  gained  by  a 
thickening  just  outside  of  the  nasal  opening  above  the  canine  teeth,  running  up 
into  the  ridge  in  front  of  the  lachrymal  groove.  The  root  of  the  noše  is  also  very 
thick.  The  face  is  considerably  strengthened  through  the  malar  bone  and  its  con- 
nections,  especially  with  the  robust  external  angular  process.  A  little  support  is 
probably  given  to  the  back  of  the  jaw  through  the  pterygoids. 

ANTHROPOLOGV  OF  THE  SKULL. 

There  are  certain  terms  and  measurements  which  should  be  known,  especially  as  some  of 
them  come  into  practical  use  in  the  surgery  of  the  skull. 

Points  on  the  Surface  of  the  Skull. — (See  also  Fig.  265,  page  241.) 

Alveolar point^  the  lowest  point  in  the  mid-line  of  the  upper  alveolar  process. 

Asterion,  the  lower  end  of  the  lambdoidal  suture  ;  three  sutures  diverge  from  it  like  rays. 

Auricular  point,  the  centre  of  the  external  auditory  nieatus. 

Basion,  the  anterior  point  of  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

Bregma,  tlie  anterior  end  of  the  sagittal  suture. 

Dacryon,  the  point  of  contact  of  the  frontal,  maxillary,  and  lachrjmal  bones. 

Glabella,  the  region  above  the  noše  between  the  superciliary  eminences. 

Glenoid point,  the  centre  of  the  glenoid  fossa. 

Gonion,  the  outer  side  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Inion,  the  externai  occipital  protuberance. 

Lambda,  the  posterior  end  of  the  sa^ttal  suture. 

Malar  point,  the  most  prominent  point  of  that  bone. 

Mental point,  the  most  anterior  point  of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Nasion,  the  point  of  contact  of  the  frontal  bone  with  both  nasals. 

Obelion,  the  sagittal  suture  in  the  region  of  the  parietal  foramina. 

Occipital  point,  the  most  posterior  point  in  the  mid-line.     (It  is  above  the  protuberance,) 

Ophryon^  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  median  line  with  a  line  connecting  the  tops  of  the 
orbits. 

Ofnsthion,  the  posterior  point  of  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

Pterion,  the  region  where  the  frontal,  tlie  great  vvifig  of  the  sphenoid,  the  parietal,  and 
the  temporal  bones  aimost  meet.  ( As,  in  fact,  they  ver>'  rarely  do  meet,  the  term  is  a  vague 
one. ) 

*  For  the  description  of  this  canal,  see  under  Superior  Maxilla  (page  201). 
'  Stieda  :  Arch.  fiir  Anthropol.,  1893. 
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SUphanion^  the  region  where  the  curved  lines  on  the  temporal  bone  cross  the  coronal 
suture. 

Subnasai point,  in  the  median  line  at  the  root  of  the  anterior  nasal  spine. 

Indices. — ^The  cephalic  index  is  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  to  the  length  of  the  skull 

('°°icngtT  ^  )•  '^^^  length  is  taken  from  the  glabella  to  the  occipital  point,  and  the  breadth  is 
the  greatest  transverse  diameter  above  the  supramastoid  ridge.  A  high  index  means  a  short 
skulf;  a  low  index,  a  long  one.  A  skull  with  an  index  above  80  is  brachycephalic ;  from  75  to 
80,  mesoHcephcUic ;  below  75,  dolickocephalic, 

The  index  of  height  is  the  ratio  of  the  line  from  basion  to  bregma  to  the  length 

C^iCTigth     )*    ^  skull  with  an  index  above  75  is  hypsicephalic ;  from  70  to  75,  orihocephalic  ; 

beIow  70,  plaiycephalic, 

The  facial  index  is  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  face  (t^^^^).    The 

length  is  from  the  nasion  to  the  mental  point,  and  the  breadth  is  the  greatest  at  the  zygomatic 
arcnes.  A  high  index  means  a  long  face.  A  head  with  a  facial  index  above  9k>  is  leptoprosopic  ; 
one  with  a  lower  one,  chanuepros^c.  In  the  absence  of  the  lower  jaw  the  index  of  the  upper 
face  may  be  taken,  which  is  almost  equally  valuable.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  length  is 
taken  from  the  nasion  to  the  alveolar  point,  and  that  an  index  above  50  is  leptoprosopic^  and  one 
below  it  cfiamtrprosopic. 

The  nasal  index  is  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  noše  to  the  breadth  (^^^f^J^^)-    The 

length  is  measured  in  a  straight  line  from  the  fronto-nasal  suture  to  the  antedor  nasal  spine. 
A  ^uU  is  Uptorhine  when  the  index  is  below  48 ;  when  from  48  to  53,  mesorhine ;  and  when 
above  53,  piafyrhine. 

The  orbiul  indcx  is  the  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  base  to  the  breadth,  thus  (^^^^^^^). 

The  breadth  is  a  horizontal  from  the  outer  border  to  the  point  of  contact  of  the  frontal  with  the 
maxilla  and  lachrymal.  A  large  index  means  a  hi^h  orbit.  An  orbit  with  an  index  below  84  is 
microseme ;  with  one  from  84  to  89,  mesoseme  ;  with  one  above  89,  megaseme.  An  index  of  70 
is  low  for  a  Caucasian,  and  one  of  lois  very  high.  The  average  for  English  skulls  is  said  to  be  88. 
The  index  depends  considerably  on  the  extent  to  which  the  upper  border  overhangs. 

The  palatal  index  is  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  to  the  length.  The  former  is  taken  from  the 
socket  of  the  second  molar  of  one  side  to  that  of  the  other ;  the  latter  is  from  the  alveolar 

process  in  the  middle  line  to  the  posterior  nasal  spine  ('°°  i^nirth  ^  )' 

Prognaihism  denotes  the  fonvard  projection  of  the  face.  This  was  formerly  expressed  by 
what  is  known  as  Camper^s  facial  angle,  which  was  measured  on  the  are  between  two  lines 
meeting  at  the  nasal  spine,  one  starting  from  the  auricular  point,  the  other  from  the  most  promi- 
nent  part  of  the  forehead  in  the  middle  line  (avoiding  the  proiecting  noše).  This  has  fallen  into 
disuse  owing  to  inherent  defects,  and  perhaps  in  part  to  the  discordant  directions  given  for 
drawing  the  lines.  Flozver^s  gnathic  index  is  the  ratio  of  the  line  from  the  basion  to  the 
alveolar  point  to  the  line  from  the  basion  to  the  nasion  /'°°x  basi-aiveoiar  line\      ^  ^j^^jj  j^ 

^  \         basi-nasal  line         / 

orthognalhous  with  an  index  below  98 ;  mesognathous  with  one  from  98  to  103 ;  prognatkous 
with  one  above  103. 

Shape  of  the  Skull. — Extreme  forms  occur  in  Caucasians.  The  long,  narrow  skull,  with 
often  a  slight  prominence  along  the  sagittal  suture,  the  scaphoid form^  is  due  to  the  early  closure 
of  the  sagittal  suture,  and  the  short,  round  skull  to  that  of  the  transverse  ones.  In  support  of  this 
theoiy  is  the  fact  that  the  metopic  or  median  frontal  suture  is  never  found  in  narrow,  out  only  in 
broad  skulls.  The  high,  sugar-loaf,  acrocephalic  skull  shows  obliteration  bf  ali  three  sutures  on 
the  top  of  the  vault.  The  great  backwarcl  occipital  projection  somelimes  *seen  is  usually  asso- 
ciatea  with  many  Wormian  bones  in  the  lambdoidal  suture. 

The  long  t>'pe  of  skull  is  naturally  associated  with  the  long,  narrovv  face,  and  the  round 
head  with  the  ^road  face  ;  but  the  connection  is  not  absolute.  The  t\vo  types  of  face  deserve  a 
short  consideration.  The  narroiv  face  has  the  high  orbit,  the  narrovv  noše,  with  the  aperture 
p<3inted  above,  and  a  long,  narrow  palate.  The  outline  of  the  range  of  teeth  in  one  jaw  to  a  great 
exteni  determines  that  of  the  other ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  smaller  cur\e,  the  lower  jaw  in  this 
form  is  raiher  delicate,  is  particularly  likelv  to  show  the  constriction  in  front  of  the  masseter, 
and  has  a  more  obtuse  angle.  The  short  and  broad  face  has  wide,  low  orbits,  a  broad  and 
almost  quadrilateral  opening  of  the  noše,  and  a  wide  pair  of  jaws,  the  lower  with  an  approxi- 
mately  square  angle.  If,  as  is  most  probably  the  čase,  the  head  is  orthognathous,  the  edges  of 
the  teelh  tend  to  form  part  of  an  antero-posterior  curve,  which  is  particularlv  marked  in  the 
region  of  tlie  molars.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  some,  or  any,  of  these  features  may  be 
found  in  a  face  of  the  opposite  type. 

Dimensiona  of  the  SkuU.—The  actual  length  of  the  various  diameters  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  their  relations  to  one  another  in  the  science  of  craniol<)g\' ;  thev  may,  hovvever, 
be  tmpoitant  in  medico-legal  questions,  \Vith  the  exception  of  the  height,  they  var\'  uithin 
wide  limits,  even  among  Caucasians.  In  the  following  table  the  means  of  bolh  sexes  are  from 
Broca : 

Males.  Female«. 

Mean.  Mili  imet  res.    Nfillimetres. 

Length 182  174 

Breachh 145  135 

Height 132  125 
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A  skuU  with  a  capaciiy  exceeding  1450  cubic  centimetres  is  mtgacephaiic ;  one  «iih  a 
capacitv  Ironi  1350  to  1450,  mesacephalic ;  one  below  1350,  tnierocephalic. 

Manouvrier  has  devised  a  formula  for  calculating  Ihe  weight  of  the  brain  from  the  cranial 
capacity,  as  fo]1ows  :  weight  in  grammes  is  to  capacjty  in  cubic  centimetres  as  i  lo  o.)$7. 

Asymmetiy — The  whole  head  is  alniost  aiways  asymmclrical.  The  leit  side  of  ibc 
cranium,  as  shovn  by  hatters'  models,  is  larger,  es)>eci3lly  in  the  frontal  region.  The  righi 
side  of  the  head  is  usually  the  higher.  The  cause  of  this  is  probably  to  be  iuund  in  habiiual 
poskion.  The  spine  is  not  held  symmetrically,  but  the  atlas  indines  tu  the  left ;  the  head.  whcfi 
held  most  firmly,  does  not  resi  e\enly  on  bolh  condyles.  but  on  one,  usually  the  left.  The 
position  of  the  head,  thus  taken,  is  not  enough  to  compensate  ior  the  obliquity  of  the  base  ;  but 
certain  cbanges  take  plače  in  the  relations  o?  the  component  parts.    Thus  a  face  which  seems 

Fig.  260. 


tolerably  symmetrical  when  resting  on  the  left  condvle  only  becomes  quite  uneven  K  placed 
upon  bolh.  The  right  orbit  is  usually  the  higher.  the  right  side  of  the  iaw  is  the  stronger,  and 
its  teeth  are  set  in  a  smaller  cnr\e.  The  lip  of  Ihe  noše  tums  to  the  ri(;ht.  Horeo\'er.  the  (ace 
lacks  symmetry  in  anothcr  direclion  :  ihe  rijiht  uiii>er  jaw  and  the  malar  bone  are  more  promi- 
nent  Ihan  the  Icft.  More  strikinj;  dilTert-nces.  deitending  on  these,  are  seen  during  life.  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  effccl  of  gravitv  on  siift  pnris  hnbiiniilly  held  unevenlv.  the  riglil  side  b«ng 
the  higher.  The  right  eve  is  the  higher  and,  aiiparenlly.  Ihe  larger,  the  lids  being  farther  apart ; 
whilc  the  clefl  is  narTOw  on  the  lefl  :ind  Ihe  eve  nearer  ihc  nnse.  The  left  nostnl  is  the  larger; 
theleft  foldof  ihechcek  is  It-ss  ni^rkcd.  Inačeriain  projKirtiiin  of  persons  ali  thesc  peculiantia 
are  reversed,  and  some  of  ihcm  ni,(y  l>e  tnnsiiosed  uiihont  ihe  others. 

Grottth  and  Age  of  Ihe  Skull.— Itv  ihe  si\th  monlhof  fielal  lire  the  skitll.  though  smaller.  is 
in  much  the  same  condilion  as  al  hinh.  escepl  th^ii  thi-n  the  iicHjiiiiLl  region  is  relatively  larger. 
The  most  slrikin^  poinls  are  thr  iiisignilu-.mce  of  the  face  and  the  tl^iiness  of  the  inferior  surtice. 
In  the  cranium  the  frontal  region  is  n-lalivelv  smitll.  The  vault.  which  is  developed  in  mem- 
brane, presenls  niarked  promitieiices  at  the  pariilal  and  frontal  eminences.  and  a  smaller  one  al 

'  Extreme  cases  occasionallv  pass  the^e  limit<!.  There  is  in  the  Warren  Museiim  the  skali 
of  a  Highlander  wilh  a  cap.icitv  lif  r99i>riihir  cenlimetrrs,  and  one  "f  a  tali  m.an.  presumably  an 
American.  who  could  read  and  write.  lhon^'h  his  imel  I  i «(- lice  »as  defenive.  with  a  capacitj-  oi 
1225  cubic  centimetres.  Tumer  has  noted  the  skull  of  a  iemale  Australian  of  930  cubic  centi- 
metres' capacity. 
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tfw  exteroal  ocdpital  protuberance,  from  which  radiating  lines  in  the  bone  mark  the  process  of 
development.  The  bones  of  the  vault  are  exceedingly  thin.  Each  is  separate,  the  extemal 
periosteum  and  the  dura  uniting  at  the  edges,  thus  linuting  the  spri^d  of  an  effusion  under  the 
tormer  to  one  bone. 

5ix  places  where  Ihere  are  considerable  membranous  intervals  between  the  developing 
bones  are  called  fontanelles.  Thev  ave  situated  at  the  four  angles  of  the  parietal  bones,  so  that 
two  are  median  and  two  are  on  either  side.  The  median  ones,  by  far  the  most  prominent,  are 
the  anierior  and  posterior  fontanelles.  The  anierior  /onianelle,  an  important  landmark  in  mid- 
wi(ery,  is  a  diamond-shaped  space  between  the  rounded  angles  of  the  parietals  and  frontals,  some 
thiny-live  millimetres  long  by  twenty-tive  mjllimetres  broad.  ThJs  one  continues  to  grow  after 
birth,  and  is  not  closed  till  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  vear,  or  even  later.  The 
poilerior  /ontanelU  is  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  squamous  portion  oi  the  occipital,  extendin^ 
between  the  parietals.  At  an  early  stage,  owing  to  the  median  tissure  in  the  occipital,  it  )s 
diamond-sha[Kd,  but  later  it  is  triangular.  The  space  is  more  or  less  filled  up  in  the  last  turo 
months  before  birth,  but  it  niay  not  be  truly  closed  for  a  monih  or  two  after.  The  atUerior 
taitral  fonianeiU  b  a  small  unimportant  space  at  the  lower  anlerior  angle  of  the  parietal,  above 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and  entending  around  it.  It  usually  closes  at  from  two  to  three 
months  after  birth.  The  part  between  the  sphenoid  and  squamosal  is  likely  to  persist  the 
longest.    According  to  Sutton,'  in  early  ftetal  Iife  the  orbito-sphenoid  bone  reaches  the  lateral 

Fig.  361. 


The  ikull  It  blnh,  latenl  upect. 

wall  of  the  skuU  at  thls  potnt,  and  a  piece  of  cattilage  belonging  to  it  is  lound  in  this  fontanelle. 
Tt  hecomes  bone  in  the  course  ot  the  first  year.  and  may  unite  with  either  sphenoid,  lemporal, 
frontal,  or  parietnl.  or  perriist  as  the  epiptertc  bone.  It  most  often  joins  the  parietal.  The  pos- 
terior laUral  fottanelU.  under  Ihe  eorresponding  angle  of  the  panetal,  extends  do»-n  between 
tile  temporal  and  the  occipital.  It  is  larger  Ihan  the  preceding,  and  may  be  ver>'  distmct  for  a 
month  or  more  after  birth.  lis  complete  closiire  is  said  never  to  occur  before  the  tuelfth  month, 
and.  perhaps,  usnally  not  till  the  second  year.'  The  sagittal  fontanelle  (see  Ossificalion  ot 
Parietal)  may  bepresent  at  the  se%enth  month  of  fietal  Iife.  or  later.  The  oblique  tissure  at  the 
line  of  )unclion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  snuamous  portion  of  the  occipital  persists  till  after  birth, 
and  must  noi  be  mistaken  (or  an  effect  01  violence. 

The  mastoid  process  does  not  exist  at  birth.  The  tympanic  bone  is  a  mere  frame  for  the 
ear-dnim.  The  base  of  the  cranium  is  very  flat.  The  condyle5  are  barely  prominent,  and  Ihe 
l»silar  process  rises  but  s1ightly. 

Tn  the  first  ye3r  the  onter  surface  of  ihe  bones  of  the  vauU  l>ecomes  smooth.  The  bones  gain 
in  thickness,  and  in  the  second  vear  ihe  diploe  appears.  At  the  same  time  the  jagRed  points 
de\-elop  in  the  sutures,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  the  metopic  suture  between  the  frontals 
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T)x/ace,  tvhtle  helping  to  form  the  orbit  and  nasal  cavities,  b  essentially  for  the  iaw9.  and 
the  iaws  for  the  teeth.  The  ^atest  change  in  the  head  after  birth  is  the  downward  growth  of 
'""e  tace.    According  to  Fronep,  in  the  iniant  the  face  Is  to  the  cranium  as  i  to  8  ;  at  lwo  years 


1  to  6 ;  at  five,  as  i  to  4 ;  at  ten,  as  i  to  3 ;  in  the  grown  v 
as  I  to  a.  On  contrasting  the  front  view  in  the  infant  and  adult,  counting  as  "face"  ali  below 
a  line  at  the  top  of  the  orbjts  and  as  "  cranium"  aH  above  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  tnbnt 
the  cranium  forms  about  one-half  and  in  the  adult  much  less.  The  lower  border  of  the  nasal 
opening  is  at  birth  but  very  little  below  the  orbit  A  line  connectjng  the  loivest  points  of  the 
malar  Sones  passes  at  this  age  midway  between  the  nasal  opening  ana  the  border  01  the  alveolar 
process.  At  tiinh  the  nasal  aperture  is  relatively  broad  ;  its  lower  furder  Li  not  £harply  marked 
off  from  the  face  A  line  from  the  nasal  spine  runs  outward  to  end  inside  the  cavity,  and  th« 
crest  from  the  outer  border  is  stili  rudimentary,  ending  short!y  on  the  front  of  the  face,  so  that 
at  the  outer  angle  there  is  no  distinct  separation  between  face  and  nasal  cavity.'  The  nasal 
cavity  is  shallow,  the  posterior  nares  very  smail.  The  vonier  slants  strongly  forward.  The 
lower  jaw  Is  smajl  and  the  angle  of  the  ramus  very  obtuse.  The  alveolar  [irocesses  are  rudi- 
mentary.    The  breadth  of  the  skull  at  its  wldest  equals  or  exceeds  the  combined  height  of  the 

Fig.  a6a. 


The  skull  Bi  binh,  [roin  above. 

n  and  face  in  the  infant ;  in  the  adult  it  Is  but  three-quarters  of  it.  The  breadth  of  the 
face  Is  to  its  helghl  as  to  to  4  at  birth,  and  about  as  9  to  S  in  the  adult. 

Merkel  divides  the  growtli  of  the  head  into  two  f>eriods.  with  an  intervenln^  one  of  rest. 
The  tirst  ends  with  the  seventh  vear,  anti  Is  (ollo»'ed  by  inaclivlty  tili  puberty,  wheii  the  second 
period  begins.  'T)\t:  first  period  ms,y  be  subdivided  Into  three  stages.  In  the  firsi  stage,  reach- 
ing  to  the  end  of  the  firsl  jear,  the  growth  is  general,  but  the  face  gains  on  the  cranium.  At  sl:( 
nionths  the  basilar  process  rises  more  sharply,  uhlch,  wilh  the  downward  grovlh  of  the  face,  has 
an  itnportint  effect  on  the  shape  of  the  naso-phar>nx.  The  lower  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  galns 
partJcularlv.  The  posterior  opening  doubles  iLs  swe  in  the  first  sbt  months,  to  remain  stntionary 
till  ihe  end  of  the  second  year.  In  the  second  stage,  to  the  end  of  the  fifUi  year,  tlie  vault  |^ows 
more  than  the  base,  assuming  a  more  roiinded  and  linished  appearance.  The  face  stili  gains 
relatively,  but  grows  more  in  breadth  than  in  height.  In  the  third  stage,  correspondinc  rouRhly 
lo  Ihe  seventh  vear,  the  ba.se  grous  more  and  ihe  vault  less.  The  face  lengthens  considerably, 
the  gro»th  in  tne  nasal  chambers  being  chieny  in  the  Io»lt  part.  The  head,  ihough  small,  has 
losi  the  infantlle  as|>i'ct.  The  foramen  magnum  and  the  petrous  porlion  of  ihe  lemporal  have 
reached  thelr  full  si/e,  and  the  orbit  very  nearly.  The  parietal  and  frontal  eniinences  are  stili 
very  protninent.     '['he  niastold  is  rudlnient3ry.    This  condition  lasts  till  pul>erty,  when  the 

'  Macalister  :  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Ph>-siology,  vol.  xK:cii.,  1898. 
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second  fieriod  begins.  This  is  marked  by  growth  in  ali  directions,  the  gradual  rounding  off  of 
the  emmences  of  the  vault,  the  progress  of  the  tnastoid,  the  strengthening  of  ridges,  the  greater 
curving  of  the  zygomatic  arches,  and  the  increase  of  the  face.  This  last  is  due  chieily  to  the 
advance  of  the  noše,  the  gain  of  the  superciliary  eminences,  and  the  increase  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  rise  of  the  basilarprocess  increases  and  the  occipital  condvles  stand  out  more  from  the  bases 
at  the  front  edges.  Tnese  processes  are  nearl^  finished  in  the  female  by  nineteen  and  in  the 
male  one  or  two  years  later,  though,  especiallv  in  the  latter,  they  reauire  several  years  more  for 
their  absolute  completion.  The  thickness  ot  the  vault  is  very  neany  reached  by  puberty.  At 
seven  the  frontal  sinus  is  on]y  as  large  as  a  pea.  Its  development  is  not  completed  before  the 
twentieth  year.    There  is  no  means  of  knowmg  wbether  or  not  it  then  entirely  ceases. 

The  orlnt  bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  cranium  at  ali  ages  ;  but  at  birth  it  equals 
about  one-half  of  the  height  of  the  face,  and  in  the  adult  rather  less  than  one-third.  At  biith  the 
axis  of  the  orbit  is  horizontal.  While  sometimes  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  orbit 
is  much  the  larger,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  always  so.  As  the  face  grows  the  vertical  diameter 
increases  rapidl^,  so  that^  according  to  Merkel,  at  nve  the  base  lacks  only  two  or  three  millimetres 
of  the  adult  height,  which  it  gains  in  the  next  two  years.  The  fuU  breadth  is  probably  not 
attained  before  pubertv. 

The  changes  in  the  nasal  camfy  are  important  as  an  essential  element  in  the  growth  of  the 
face.  At  birth  the  line  of  the  hard  palate,  it  prolonged  back,  would  strike  near  the  junction  of 
the  basilar  process  and  sphenoid ;  at  three  it  strikes  near  the  middle  of  the  basilar ;  at  six,  the 
front  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  the  condition  of  the  adult  The 
measurements  of  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  choanae  are  important  from  their  signiiicance  with 
regard  to  both  the  noše  and  the  pharynx.  At  birth  the  height  is  from  five  to  six  millimetres 
(seven  millimetres  is  exceptional)  and  the  breadth  of  each  opening  very  little  greater.  At  from 
six  months  to  a  year  both  diameters  have  doubled,  their  proportions  remaining  unchan^ed. 
There  is  little  change  before  the  end  of  the  second  year,  when  the  height  increases  more  rapidlv. 
Thus  they  change  tirom  circular  to  oblong  opening.  It  is  not  till  after  puberty  that  the  heignt 
exceeds  the  distance  between  the  intemal  pterygoid  plates. 

HEIGHT  OF  POSTERIOR  NARES. 

Aathor1ty.  Age.  Sex.  Millimetres. 

Disse 4  male                16 

Disse 5  female              11 

Escat 5  15 

Escat 8  18 

Dwight 7  or  8  20 

Dwight 7  or  8  21 

Dwight 10  female               22 

Dwight II  22 

Dvvight 14  female              22 

Escat 14  20 

Dvvight 15  male                23 

Dvvight 16%  female              23 

Dwight. 17  female              19 

Dwight 18  male                29 

Dvvight 19  male               24 

Escat     . 15  to  18  (9  cases)  25 

The  Closure  of  the  Sutures. — ^The  occipital  bone  unites  v^ath  the  basisphenoid  at  the 
cerebraJ  aspect  about  seventeen  and  on  the  outside  of  the  skuU  some  three  vears  later.  The 
lower  end  of  the  suture  betvveen  the  occipital  and  the  mastoid  process  is  one  of  the  first  to  close. 
We  have  seen  it  lost  in  a  skull  of  fourteen,  of  vvhich  the  other  bones  were  almost  falling  apart. 
No  doubt  this  was  exceptionall>;  early.  The  closure  of  the  great  sutures  of  the  vault  *  (to  which 
the  term  is  usually  applied )  begins  on  the  inside  of  the  skull,  probably  before  thirtv,  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  coronal  and  at  the  back  of  the  sagittal,  and  spreads  irregularly.  The  process  is 
generally  far  advanced  before  it  appears  on  the  outside.  The  closure  of  the  sutures  on  one  side 
of  the  head  does  not  necessarily  foIlow  the  same  course  on  the  other.  It  has  usually  begun  on 
the  outside  by  forty,  although  the  sutures  are  stili  distinct.  They  probably  are  nearly  or  quite 
obliterated  on  the  inside  by  fifty-five.  The  apex  of  the  lambdoidal  suture  is  one  of  the  last 
points  to  persist  intemally.  It  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  the  time  at  which  the 
sutures  disappear  on  the  outside,  as  this  may  never  occur,  and  the  process  throughout  is  utterly 
irregular.  Ali  mav  be  gone  very  early  or  aH  may  be  distinct  at  an  advanced  a^e.  When  the 
metopic  suture  faifs  to  close  in  early  childhood  it  is  one  of  the  verv  last  to  disappear.  It  is 
unsafe  from  the  sutures  alone  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  age  of  a  skull. 
The  wcight  of  the  skull  in  both  sexes  is  greatest  from  twenty  to  forty-five." 
The  changes  in  old  age  are  essentially  atrophic.  The  most  striking  is  the  absorption  of 
the  alveolar  processes ;  this,  hovvever,  may  occur  prematurely  from  the  loss  of  teeth.  The 
angle  of  the  Iower  jaw  becomes  much  more  obtuse.    The  thin  parts  of  the  face  and  of  the  base 

*  Dvvight :  The  Closure  of  the  Cranial  Sutures  as  a  Sign  of  Age,  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical  Joumal,  1890.     Parsons  :  Anthrop.  Institute  G.  Brit.  and  Ireland,  vol.  xxx,  1905. 
»Gurriere  and  Massetti :  Rivista  speriment.  di  Freniatria  e  de  Med.  legale,  1895. 
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of  the  skuli  become  stili  thiiiner  and  inay  be  quite  absorbed.  The  thinning  of  the  vauf  t  is  Irss 
marked.  Occasionally,  in  extreme  age,  symmetrical  depressions  appear  in  the  upper  parts«tf 
the  parietals  behind  the  vertex.  In  the  latter  part  of  life  the  frontal  sinuses  enlarge,  as  the  inncr 
table  follows  the  shrinking  brain.  In  some  rare  cases  the  skull  grows  heavier  in  old  age,  owij]g 
to  an  increase  in  thickness  of  the  inner  table. 

Differences  due  to  Sex. — There  is  no  marked  sexual  difference  in  skulls  up  to  pubeitv. 
These  characteristics  appear  during  the  last  stage  of  growth.  Thev  may  be  summed  up  l»y 
saying  that  the  female  skull  differs  less  than  the  male  from  that  of  childhood.  The  parietal  and 
frontal  eminences  are  more  prominent ;  the  superciliary  prominences  and  glabelia  less  marked  . 
the  zygomata,  mastoid,  occipital  protuberance,  and  muscular  ridges  less  developed.  The  whole 
structure  is  lighter.  The  tace  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  cranium,  owing  to  the  lightcr 
jaws.  The  lower  jaw  alone  is  also  relatively  lighter  to  the  cranium.*  The  frontal  and  occiptt;iI 
regions  are  less  developed  than  the  parietal.  Two  points  are  of  especial  value, — ^nainely,  in  the 
female  skull  the  change  of  direction  from  the  forehead  to  the  top  of  the  head  is  more  sudden, 
suggesting  a  definite  angle,  while  in  man  the  passage  is  imperceptible  ;  and,  secondIy,  in  naan  a 
wedge-shaped  growth  above  the  front  of  the  condyTe  is  more  developed,  so  as  to  throw  the  fcior 
higher  up.  There  is  no  trouble  in  reco^izing  a  typical  skull  of  either  sex  ;  but  in  many  cascs 
the  decision  is  difiicult,  and  sometimes  impossible. 

Surface  Anatomy. — It  is  convenient  for  many  reasons  to  settle  on  what  shall 
be  called  the  nornial  level  of  the  skull.  This  should  be  parallel  with  the  axis  of  ihe 
eve  when  looking  at  the  horizon.  It  is  expressed  by  a  plane  passing  through  the 
points  above  the  middle  of  each  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  lowest  points  of 
the  anterior  border  of  each  orbit.  A  simple  method  is  to  regard  the  upper  border 
of  the  zygoma  as  horizontal,  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  with  skulls  of  lour 
races.  The  following  parts  are  easily  explored  by  the  finger  :  the  vvhole  of  the  vault 
as  far  as  the  superior  occipital  line,  the  occipital  protuberance  behind,  and  the  supe- 
rior  temporal  ridges  at  the  sides.  Often  the  bregma  and  sometimes  the  chief  sutures 
can  be  made  out.  The  possibility  of  parietal  depressions  is  to  be  reraembered  in  cases 
of  injury  ;  also  that  they  may  be  expected  to  be  svmmetrical. 

The  superciliarv  eminences  and  the  upper  borders  of  the  orbita  are  easilv 
explored.  The  prominence  of  the  former  is  likely  to  imply  a  large  frontal  sinus : 
but  the  converse  is  not  true,  for,  especiallv  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  there  may  be  a 
large  sinus  with  no  external  indication.  The  sinus  always  extends  down\vard  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  orbit,  but  its  expansion  outward  and  backward  is  verv  uncerlain. 
The  external  angular  process  protects  the  outer  side  of  the  eye,  and  one  or  both 
temporal  ridges  can  be  follovved  from  it.  The  suture  between  the  process  and  ih« 
malar  is  easily  felt  through  the  skin.  A  line  connecting  the  most  prominent  points 
of  the  zygomatic  arches  indicates  the  depth  of  the  orbits. 

The  zygoma  is  easilv  foUoNved  backward  to  the  auricle.  By  pressing  the  latter 
forward,  the  supramastoid  crest  can  be  made  out.  Just  below  this  is  the  spina  supra- 
meatum,  close  to  the  cartilaginous  meatus.  The  outside  of  the  mastoid  is  easilv 
explored.  The  course  of  the  lateral  sinus  is  in  a  curved  line  with  the  convexity 
upward  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mastoid. 
onIy  the  lovver  part  of  the  sinus  touching  a  straight  line  between  those  points. 
According  to  Birmingham,  the  descending  part  follows  roughly  the  line  of  the 
attachment  of  the  ear.  There  is,  howev^er,  great  variation  in  its  course  as  to  the 
sharpness  of  its  descent  and  its  relation  to  the  surface  of  the  mastoid.  It  roav 
be  exceedingly  close,  or  in  no  particular  relation  to  it  (Figs.  199,  200,  and  de- 
scription  of  the  temporal  bone,  page  179).  The  antrum  leading  to  the  mastoid 
cells  is  just  back  of  the  upper  part  of  the  meatus,  often  under  a  small,  smooch 
surface. 

The  antrum  of  Highmore  in  the  superior  maxilla  extends  upward  to  the  Hoot 
of  the  orbit,  outward  into  the  malar  prominence,  downward  to  just  above  the  line  of 
reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  lips  to  the  alveolar  process.  and  inward 
to  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  ala  of  the  noše,  which  is  above  the  canine  eminence 
and  marks  the  separation  of  the  antrum  from  the  nasal  cavitv. 

The  variations  of  the  upper  end  of  the  infundibulum  are  of  interest.  In  the 
cases  (about  one-half )  in  \vhich  it  drains  the  frontal  sinus  it  is  easv  for  fluid  frx)ra  the 
latter  to  run  throue^h  the  infundibulum  both  into  the  nasal  cavity  through  the  hiatus 
semilunaris  and    into   the  antrum   throujEfh    the  opening  in  its  outer  side.      If  the 

*  Gurriere  and  Massetti :  Rivista  speriment.  di  Freniatria  e  de  Med.  legale,  1895. 
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infundibulum  ends  blindly,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  inflamination  spreading  from 
the  frontal  sinus  to  the  antrum.  The  nasal  bones  and  their  junction  with  the  nasal 
cartilages  are  easily  recognized.  The  ramus  and  b6dy  of  the  lower  jaw  are  to  be 
examined  from  the  outside.  The  head  and  coronoid  process  are  felt  more  easily  if 
the  mouth  be  opened. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  Cranium. — In  the  development  of  the  cranium,  provision  is  made  for  its 
continuous  enlargement,  so  that  it  may  accommodate  the  rapidly  grovving  brain. 
Accordingly,  the  first  rudiment  is  a  membranous  capsule,  at  the  base  of  which  carti- 
lage  is  soon  formed,  giving  support  to  the  overlying  portions.  Then  several  centres 
of  ossification  appear  in  various  portions  of  the  membrane  and  grovv  quickly,  so  as 
to  protect  the  cerebral  mass,  the  membrane  remaining  between  these  centres  stili 
permitting  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  contents.  Finally,  the  separate  bones 
become  united,  first  at  their  edges,  then  at  their  angles,  to  make  the  complete 
unyielding  bony  cranium. 

Arrest  of  these  processes  at  various  stages  produces  the  equally  various  forms 
of  malformation,  only  a  few  of  which  need  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  afifect  that  part  of  the  cranium  that  is  of  membranous  origin,  the 
base  (developed  from  cartilage)  being  much  more  rarely  involved.  Turner  (quoted 
by  Allen)  states  that  this  is  because  the  areas  of  the  different  bones  are  less  precisely 
defined,  and  because  the  process  of  ossification  is  more  liable  to  disturbance  in  mem- 
brane than  in  cartilage. 

In  some  cases  the  whole  calvaria  may  be  lacking  and  represented  only  by  a 
membrane.  Fissures  extending  from  the  margins  of  the  bones  towards  the  centres 
may  exist,  especially  in  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  and  may  be  mistaken  for 
fractures.  Other  irregular  gaps  filled  with  membrane  may  be  found,  and  are  gen- 
erally  situated  at  or  near  the  natural  foramina  for  vessels.  The  ossification  of  the 
bones  may  be  so  incomplete  as  to  constitute  what  is  called  aplasia  cranii  congenita, 
a  condition  in  infants  due,  usually,  to  matemal  cachexia,  and  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  bone  either  in  localized  patches  or  at  points  scattered  over  the  entire 
calvaria. 

The  non-closure  of  the  sutures,  or  defective  development,  may  be  followed  by 
protrusion  of  the  dura  mater,  either  with  or  without  part  of  the  brain,  constituting  a 
meningocele  if  the  protrusion  consists  only  of  the  membranes  and  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  ;  an  ejuephalocele  if  it  contains  brain  ;  or  a  hydrencephalocei€  if  the  contained 
brain  is  distended  by  an  excess  of  ventricular  fluid. 

These  protrusions,  in  the  order  of  frequency,  occur  (fl)  in  the  occipital  region  ; 
{^)  at  the  fronto-nasal  junction  ;  {c)  in  the  course  of  the  sagittal,  lambdoidal,  and 
other  sutures  ;  {d)  at  the  anterior  or  lateral  fontanelles,  and  at  the  base  of  the  cranium, 
eniering  the  orbit,  noše,  or  mouth  through  normal  or  abnormal  openings. 

In  hydrocephalus  there  are  practically  always  atrophv  and  thinning  of  the 
cranium.  **The  deformities  of  hydrocephaIus  are  largely  determined  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  sutures  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Fixation  at  the 
line  of  the  sagittal  suture  causes  bulging  at  the  forehead  and  the  occiput.  Fixation 
at  both  the  lambdoidal  and  the  sagittal  sutures  causes  \'ertical  bulging  at  the  line  of 
the  coronal  suture  and  enormous  increase  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  frontal 
bone.  Should  the  intracranial  pressure  announce  itself  prior  to  the  closure  of  any 
of  the  sutures  of  the  vertex,  the  several  bones  composing  it  become  widely  separated 
and  the  fontanelles  enormously  increased  in  size**  (Allen). 

In  micracephalus  there  is  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  cranium  and  of  its  cavity, 
due  to  premature  ossification  of  the  sutures.  The  subjects  of  microcephalus  are 
usuany  idiotic.  The  operation  of  *Minear  craniotomy,"  by  which  a  strip  of  bone  is 
excised  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  cranium,  was  intended  to  permit  of 
the  expansion  of  the  brain  in  such  cascs.  It  has  not  established  itself  in  surgical 
favor.  The  arrested  growth  of  the  skull  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  arrested 
development  of  the  brain,  and  not  ince  versa.  The  skulls  of  idiots,  even  when  not 
markedlv  microcephalic,  approximate  in  many  ways  to  those  of  the  lower  animals. 
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and  form  a  distinct  type  characterized  by  the  proportionate  largeness  of  the  facial 
bones,  the  contraction  of  the  brain-case,  especially  in  front  and  above,  the  upward 
slant  of  the  occipital  bone  between  the  foramen  magnum  and  the  occipital  crest,  the 
projection  backward  of  the  frontal  bone  between  the  parietals  at  the  situation  of  the 
anterior  fontanelle,  and  by  many  minor  pecuHarities. 

In  spite  of  these,  however,  they  are  easily  referred  to  the  human  species  by  the 
descent  of  the  cranial  cavity  below  the  level  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  the  number  of  the 
nasal  bones,  the  shape  of  the  jawS)  the  number  and  direction  of  the  teeth,  etc. 

Cretinism  is  said  to  be  associated  with  initial  deformities  of  the  base  pertaining 
to  errors  of  development  and  trophic  changes  in  the  bones  arising  from  cartilage, 
especially  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  and  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 
Accessory  to  these  deviations,  and  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  them,  are  the 
modified  facial  proportions  and  dental  irregularity  of  cretins. 

The  IVormian  bones,  *  *  detached  centres  of  ossification  in  the  marginal  area  of 
growing  membrane  bones,  which  they  aid  in  occupying  intervening  spaces  among 
the  bones  themselves/*  have  been  depressed  in  injuries  of  the  skull,  and  have 
resembled  fragments  of  bone  pressing  against  the  meninges.  The  edge  of  such  a 
bone  has  been  mistaken  for  a  line  of  fracture.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
formation  of  Wormian  bones  is  the  stretching  of  the  membranous  envelope  of  the 
cranial  cavity  which  occurs  in  hydrocephalus,  assistance  in  the  completion  of  the 
cranial  cavity  being  supplied  by  Wormian  bones,  which  may  form  in  numbers,  espe- 
cially  along  the  sagittal,  lambdoidal,  and  squamous  sutures. 

The  fact  that  in  development  the  cranial  bones  touch  first  and  unite  iirst  at  the 
points  nearest  their  centres  of  ossification  explains  the  formation  and  situation  of  the 
fontanelles.  The  four  sides  of  each  parietal  bone,  for  example,  become  united  to  the 
four  surrounding  bones  earlier  in  the  middle  than  at  the  four  angles.  At  the  latter, 
therefore,  there  remain  spaces  covered  with  membrane. 

The  anterior  fontanelle,  at  the  junction  with  the  frontal  of  the  antero-superior 
angles  of  the  parietal,  is  the  largest,  and  is  not  closed  for  from  one  to  two  years  after 
birth.  In  rickets  its  closure  is  much  retarded.  Its  condition,  as  to  fulness  or  the 
reverse,  gives  a  valuable  indication  in  many  of  the  diseases  of  children.  In  a  state 
of  health,  the  opening,  while  stili  membranous,  is  level  with  the  cranial  bones  or  is 
very  slightly  depressed.  Systemic  exhaustion,  malnutrition,  diseases  associated 
with  depletion  of  the  vascular  system,  gastric  catarrh,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  maras- 
mus,  or  simple  atrophy,  ali  produce  a  marked  depression  of  the  fontanelle,  which  in 
the  great  majprity  of  cases  indicates  feeding  and  stimulation. 

A  bruit  de  souffle  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  and  synchronous  with  the  pulse,  is 
often  heard  over  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  was  at  one  tirne  thought  to  be  charac- 
teristic  of  rickets  and  of  hydrocephalus,  but  has  little  diagnostic  significance. 

The  thickness  of  the  skull  varies  in  individuals,  in  the  various  portions  of  the 
skull,  and  often  even  in  the  t\vo  halves  of  the  same  skull. 

Humphry  observes  that,  as  he  has  often  found  the  skull  to  be  thick  in  idiots, 
and  the  several  bones  to  be  thickest  when  the  skull  is  small, — i.e.,  when  the  brain  Ls 
small, — **  the  term  *  thick-headed/  as  a  synonym  for  *  stupid,'  derives  some  confirma- 
tion  from  anatomy. ' '  Anderson  says,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the  brain  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  relation  to  the  thickness  of  the  skull,  although  this  does  not 
affect  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  as  the  brain  diminishes  with  age  the  skull  is  apt 
to  thicken,  the  addition  of  bone  taking  plače  on  the  interior  and  giving  rise  to  the 
irregular  surface  with  close  dural  adhesions  often  met  with  in  operations  upon  the 
cranium  in  old  persons. 

The  middle  cerebral  fossa,  the  centre  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal, 
and  the  middle  of  the  inferior  occipital  fossae  are  the  thinnest  parts  of  the  skull, 
varying  from  1.75  millimetres  to  .85  of  a  millimetrc,  and  in  exceptional  skulls  meas- 
uring  only  .2  millimetre  in  thickness.  This  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  location 
of  fractures  (page  239).  At  the  parietal  emincnce,  the  posterior  superior  angle  of 
the  parietal,  the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital,  and  cs[)ecially  at  the  frontal  eminences 
and  the  occipital  protuberance  areas  of  thicken  ing  are  found  ;  at  the  latter  point  the 
skull  may  measure  fifteen  millimetres  in  thickness  T  Anderson).  The  average  thick* 
ness  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  calvaria  is  from  ^\^  to  7.5  millimetres. 
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In  trephining  these  general  facts  should  be  remembered,  as  should  the  occa- 
sional  want  of  parallelism  between  the  inner  and  outer  tables. 

The  shape  of  the  skuU  is  influenced  by  race  and  by  disease.  The  racial  pecu- 
liarities  have  sometimes  a  medico*legal  significance,  but  cannot  be  described  here. 
(See  also  page  229.)     Pathological  asymnietry  is  caused  in  niany  ways. 

In  rickets  the  head  is  enlarged,  and  this  enlargement  seems  greater  than  it 
really  is  on  account  of  the  retarded  growth  of  the  facial  bones.  Ali  the  fontanelles 
are  larger  than  usual  and  close  later.  The  anterior  fontanelle  is  sometimes  patent 
at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

In  cranioiabes  the  rhachitic  softening  of  the  bones  favors  absorption  under 
pressure.  Consequendy  the  regions  most  affected  by  the  thinning  of  the  bones  are 
the  occipital  and  the  posterior  half  of  the  parietal,  which  are  between  two  forces, — 
the  expanding  and  growing  brain  within  and  the  supporting  surface,  as  the  pillow, 
without.     Various  peculiar  shapes  may  result. 

The  changes  in  hydrocephalic  and  microcephalic  skuUs  have  already  been 
described. 

Sypkilis  in  the  young  affects  especially  the  fronto-parietal  region,  producing 
thickening  or  nodes  of  those  bones  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anterior  fontanelle.  This 
site  is  probably  determined  by  the  vascularity  accompanying  growth,  as  this  is  the 
last  portion  of  the  cranium  to  become  bony.  Such  nodes  are,  therefore,  analogous 
to  the  rings  or  collars  that  form  in  the  long  bones  of  syphilitic  children  near  the 
epiphyses ;  the  immobility  of  the  cranial  bones,  however,  causes  the  exudate  to 
harden  rather  than  to  take  on  inflammatory  action.  The  bulging  of  the  forehead  in 
5ome  hereditary  syphilitics  is  due  to  the  catarrh  of  the  frontal  sinuses  which  often 
accom|>anies  the  Schneiderian  catarrh,  that  produces  first  the  so-called  **snuffles** 
and  later  caries  of  the  nasal  bones,  with  the  characteristic  flattening  of  the  noše. 

In  adults  syphilis  of  the  cranium  usually  causes  necrosis,  spreading  from  the 
external  to  the  internal  table.  Necrosis  from  whatever  cause  is  more  apt  to  afifect 
the  external  table,  which  is  more  exposed  to  injury  and  less  richly  supplied  with 
blood. 

The  calvaria  is  far  more  frequently  attacked  by  disease  than  the  base,  doubt- 
less  from  its  greater  liability  to  traumatism. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  supplied  with  blood  by  arteries  entering  from  the 
pericranium  on  one  side  and  from  the  dura  mater  on  the  other.  The  dural  supply 
is  the  larger  ;  hence  the  foramina  on  the  inside  of  the  cranium  are  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  those  on  the  exterior,  and  hence  also  traumatic  detachment  of  the 
pericranium  over  considerable  areas  may  not  result  in  necrosis.  When  detached 
from  disease,  the  latter  (as  in  syphilis),  even  when  originating  externally,  is  apt  to 
spread  along  the  vessels,  and  thus  cause  necrosis  by  finally  afiecting  the  dural  supply. 

The  meningeal  blood-vessels  running  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  dura — the 
remnant  of  the  primitive  membranous  cranium  (Humphry) — and  sending  branches 
to  the  cranium  are  not  very  strong,  and  consequently  do  not  offer  much  resistance 
to  the  separation  of  the  dura  from  the  skuU  ;  neither  do  their  branches  furnish  a 
very  large  quantity  of  blood,  surgically  considered.  It  follows  that  a  traumatic 
separation  of  the  dura  is  not  in  itself  a  lesion  followed  by  serious  consequences, 
unless  the  separation  takes  plače  at  or  about  the  situation  of  the  main  trunks. 
Hence,  when  an  extradural  clot  is  suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  grave  symptoms,  it 
is  usua]ly  sought  for  first  over  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone, — /.^., 
about  three  centimetres  (approximately  one  inch  and  a  quarter)  behind  the  external 
angular  process  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  orbit.  This  will  make 
accessible  the  region  of  the  main  trunk  and  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal.  This  latter  branch  at  this  point  runs  through  a  bony  canal  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cranium,  and  is  therefore  frequently  torn  when  fracture  occurs  in  this 
region.  An  opening  on  the  same  level,  but  just  below  the  parietal  eminence,  will 
permit  the  posterior  branch  to  be  reached. 

The  venous  channels  (emissary  veins)  connecting  the  sinuses  within  and  the 
superficial  veins  without  the  cranium  sometimes  convey  infective  disease,  such  as 
erysipelas  or  cellulitis  of  the  scalp,  and  thus  bring  about  a  septic  meningitis  or  sinus 
thrombosis. 
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The  time-honored  custom  of  blistering  or  leechuig  behind  the  ear  in  intra- 
cranial  inflammations  rests  on  the  fact  ihat  the  largest  emissary  vein  is  the  mastoid. 
traversing  the  mastoid  foramen  and  connecting  the  lateral  sintis  with  an  occipital 
vein  or  wii  tlie  posterior  auricular.  (For  further  discussion  ol  these  channels  of 
communication,  see  the  section  on  the  Venous  System. ) 

While  the  spinal  dura  mater  has  no  intiniate  connection  with  the  inner  surfaces 
ol  the  vertebrte  (being  separated  from  the  arches  by  adipose  tissue  and  from  the 
bodies  by  the  posterior  ligament).  the  dura  mater  of  the  cranium  becomes  closely 
attached  to  the  bones,  especia!ly  at  the  base,  where  it  adheres  dghdy  to  the  man> 
ridges  and  prominences  and  to  the  edges  of  the  foramina  which  transmit  the  nerves 
and  vessels.  To  the  sides  and  summit  of  the  skull  the  dura  is  less  closely  attached  ; 
hence  in  fractures  at  tlie  base  the  dura  is  generany  tem,  and  the  risk  both  of 
serious  hemorrhage  and  of  infecdon  is  thereby  increased,  while  in  fracture  of  the 
calvaria  it  much  oftener  escapes. 

Fractures  of  the  Cranium. — That  fractures  in  this  region  are  not  vastly 
more  frequent  is  due  to  various  factors  ;  among  them  are  the  rouiided  shape  of  the 
calvaria,  causing  bIows  to  glance  ofi ;  the 
Fig.  363.  divisionof  the  separate  bones  into  inner  and 

outer  tables,  with  the  comparatively  spongy 
diploe  intervening ;  and  the  curved  thicken- 
ings  which,  Hke  buttresses,  strengthen  the 
skull  externaUy,  and  extend  on  each  side 
through  the  supra-orbital  ridge  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  lemporal  fossa  to  the 
Section  of  fronuj  bone.  luiuni  siie,  shoving  tela-     mastoid  process  and  thence  to  the  occipital 
in'?^i"n™piS«.''  ""™'  "'"" "'  """t*"  *""' '"     tuberosity.      From  this  latter  point  on  the 
inner  surface  other  ridges,  like  the  groining 
of  a  roof,  run  lonvard  in  the  median  line  to  the  frontal  bone.  downward  to  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  laterally,  on  either  side  of  the  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus,  extend  to 
the  mastoid.      In  very  young  persons  the  dome  of  the  skull  is  made  up  of  three  dis- 
ttnct  arches  composed  of  the  occipital,  the  frontal,  and  the  parietal  bones.     In  child- 
hood  the  centre  (the  most  prominent  portion)  of  each  of  these  bones  is,  on  account 
of  early  ossification,  thicker  than  the  rest.  while  the  edges  are  connecied  by  mem- 
brane and  are  comparatively  movable.      These  mechanical  conditions,  together  with 
the  elasticity  of  the  individual  toneš  in  young  persons,  make  fractures  of  the  skull  in 
them  com  parati  vely  rare. 

In  theadultthe  membranous  layer  between  the  sutures  becomes  thinner  or  disap- 
pears  and  the  bones  denser  and  less  elastic ;  they  are,  therelore,  more  easily  fractured. 
The  two  tables  may  be  broken  separately,  allhough  this  is  rare.  In  atmost  ali 
cases  in  ivhich  fracture  is  complete  the  inner  talJe  sviffers  more  than  the  outer. 
This  is  because  (a)  it  is  more  brittle  ;  (6)  the  fibres  on  the  side  of  greatest  strain 
suffer  most  (as  in  "  green-stick"  fracture)  :  (c)  the  material  carried  inward  from 
without  is  greater  at  the  level  of  the  inner  table  than  at  the  point  of  application  of 
the  external  force. 

Agnew  explains  this  diagrammaiically  as  folIow3  : 


AB  represents  a  section  of  the  arch  of  the  skull.  CD  and  EF  represent  the  lines 
of  a  vertical  force  appliod  about  G.  The  effcct  is  to  flatten  the  curve  so  that  it  is 
as  HI,  while  at  the  same  tirne  the  vertical  lines  diverge  (JK  and  LM)  and  the  particies 
ol  bone  in  the  external  table  tend  to  be  forced  together  at  N  and  separated  or  burst 
apart  at  O, 
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Force  applied  to  the  vertex  wou)d  tend  lo  drive  apart  the  lower  borders  of  the 
parietal  bones,  but  the  bases  of  the  great  arch  formed  by  these  bones  are  o\erlapped 
by  the  squafnous  portions  of  the  temporal,  and  thus  this  outtvard  thrust  is  prevented. 
If  the  force  be  applied  to  tlie  fronta!  bone,  as  it  overlaps  the  parietals  at  the  middle 
of  the  coronal  suture,  it  is  transmitted  to  them  and  is  resisted  by  the  same  mechanism. 
The  occipital  bone  and  the  bones  at  the  sides  of  the  skull  (beneath  the  level  of  the 
ridges  thai  have  been  described)  break  more  easily,  as  they  are  thinner,  the  diploe 
is  less  developed,  and  the  two  tables  are  more  closely  united  (Humphry);  but 
from  their  situation  they  are  less  exposed  to  injury,  and  are  protected  by  a  thicker 
covering  of  soft  parts. 

Frachtres  of  the  base  are  usually  due  to  indirect  violence,  They  may  result 
from  foreign  bodies  thrust  through  the  noše,  orbit,  or  pharynx  ;  or  from  a  blow 
upon  the  noše  acting  througfi  ihe  bony  septum  to  produce  tracture  of  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  ;  or  through  a  b]ow  or  fall  upon  the  point  of  the  chin,  driving 
the  condyles  of  the  inferior  n)axitla  into 

the  cranium.    As  a  rule,  however,  the  force  Fig.  264. 

traverses  the  vault  or,  more  rarely,  the 
spinal  column  (as  in  falls  upon  the  feet  or 
buttocks). 

Fractures  of  the  base  are  very  frequent 
for  se\'eral  reasons.  The  lan?e  expanse  of 
bone  lorming  the  vault  is  contracted  at  the 
base  into  three  comparativeIy  narrow  por- 
tions, which  descend  in  succe5sively  Iower 
planeš  from  before  backward,  but  which 
ali  have  relatively  thin  floors,  on  which  the 
force  received  at  a  distant  portion  of  the  cra- 
nium is  ultimately  expended.  This  impact 
reaches  the  base  by  the  shortest  route,  so 
that  a  blow  of  sufficient  violence  upon  the 
frontal  bone  will  fracture  the  orbital  plates  in 
the  anterior  cerebral  fossa;  upon  the  vertex, 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  and 
the  floor  of  the  middle  Eossa  ;  and  upon 
the  occiput,  the  floor  of  the  posterior  or 
cerebellar  fossa.  Furthermore,  the  base 
is  provided  with  a  series  of  we]Umarked 
ridges  which  aid  in  the  transmission  of 
force  and  wh!ch  fade  away  into  the  vault.         BiKof  skuii  [romabovc.  thoninK  lineioi  fnciuns. 

The  anterior  ridges  are  gathered  into 
the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  end  at  the  sides  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process. 

The  middle  group,  collected  into  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
passes  to  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  temiinates  at  the  foramen  lacerum 
medium. 

The  ridges  o(  the  posterior  group,  meeting  al  the  torcular  Herophili,  continue 
to  the  foramen  magnum,  at  ihe  posterior  limit  of  which  they  divide  and  pass  (or- 
ward  to  meet  again  in  the  basilar  process,  and  end  in  the  posterior  clinoid  process. 
The  region  of  the  sella  turcica  is  therefore  the  centre  of  resistance  to  the  transmis- 
sion <i[  forccs  from  the  vault  to  the  base.  This  is  well  surrounded  by  fluid.  and  the 
vibrations  which  are  concentrated  here  may  thus  become  lost  in  the  fluid  without 
injuring  the  brain- substance. 

The  region  of  the  middle  fn>sa  suffers,  however,  most  frequently  because  :  1.  It 
is  connected  {hy  the  fronto-sphenoidal  and  petro-occipital  sutnrcs)  «ith  both  the 
other  fossje,  and  honce  nften  panicipates  in  thcir  injuries.  2.  It  is  intrinsicallv  one 
o(  the  weakesl  parts  of  the  skull,  on  account  of  the  presence  o(  the  foramina  Uicera, 
the  carotid  grooves,  the  hollows  for  the  pituitary  bodv,  the  depression  for  the  sphe- 
noidal  sinus,  the  pctro-sphenoidal  suture,  and  the  thin  walls  of  the  tymp3num,  of 
the  external  auditory  canal,  and  of  the  temporal  fossa.  Moreover,  just  in  front  of 
this  region  the  descending   pter)'goid   processes  and  the  lower  jaiv  reinforce  the 
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cranium  proper,  while  behind  it  are  the  thickening  of  the  basilar  process  and  the 
posterior  clinoid  plate  (Humphry)  (Fig,  254). 

The  differential  symptoms  of  fracture  through  the  floors  of  these  fossse  are 
determined  by  their  anatomical  relations.     They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Anterior  Cerebral  Fossa, — (a)  Epistaxis  when  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
and  tfie  dura  and  arachnoid  are  torn.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  blood  niay 
come  from  the  mucous  membrane  alone.  (^)  Loss  of  smeli  from  injury  to  the 
olfactory  bulbs  resting  on  the  cribriform  plate.      (r)  Subconjunctival  ecchymosis. 

The  blood  is  usually  derived  from  the  meningeal  vessels  over  the  orbital  plates, 
but  in  bad  cases  may  come  from  the  ophthalmic  artery,  ophthalmic  vein,  or  cavem- 
ous  sinus.  If  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  is  fractured,  the  blood  may  find  its  way 
through  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  into  the  pharynx  and  stomach,  and  then  be  vomited, 
giving  rise  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  gastric  injury. 

2.  Middle  Cerebral  Fossa. — {a)  Hemorrhage  from  the  ear.  This  may  be 
merely  from  a  torn  tympanic  membrane,  {b)  E^cape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from 
the  ear.  This  indicates  that  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  is  broken,  the  dura 
mater  and  the  arachnoid  torn,  and  the  membrana  tympani  ruptured.  If  the  latter 
escapes  injury,  the  fiuid  may  trickle  into  the  throat  through  the  Eustachian  tube. 
(^)  In  rare  and  very  severe  cases  the  lateral  sinus  has  been  opened  or  the  interna! 
carotid  torn.      {d)  There  may  be  deafness  or  facial  paralysfe,  or  both. 

3.  Posterior  or  Cerebeliar  Fossa, — {a)  Hemorrhage  into  the  pharynx  if  the 
basilar  process  is  involved  and  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  torn.  (^)  Ecchy- 
mosis  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  about  the  mastoid. 

Of  course  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  any  two  or  even  of  ali  three  of  these 
injuries  may  be  commingled  if  the  fracture  is  extensive  enbugh. 

Just  as  fractures  would  be  more  frequent  were  it  not  for  the  mechanism  that  has 
been  described,  so  conaission  or  iaceratiofi  of  the  brain  would  occur  far  oftener 
were  it  not  for  certain  factors,  among  which  are  the  different  strata  of  varying 
density  intervening  between  the  brain  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  scalp.  The  soft 
diploe  and  the  dense  inner  *  *  vitreous'  *  table  both  tend  to  diminish  shock  to  the 
brain,  the  former  by  arresting  vibrations  and  the  latter  by  lateralizing  them.  The 
eminences  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skuU  project  into  the  spaces  between  the  great 
divisions  of  the  brain,  where,  in  places,  there  is  more  subarachnoid  fluid  than  else- 
where  ;  such  elevations  are  intimately  connected  at  their  edges  and  terminal  points 
with  the  strong  expansions  of  the  dura  mater, — the  falx  and  the  tentorium, — which 
stili  further  take  up  and  distribute  the  final  vibrations.  **  Thus  there  is  every  faciHty 
for  causing  jarring  impulses  to  deviate  from  the  direct  line  and  take  a  circumferential 
route,  in  which  they  are  gradually  weakened  and  rendered  harmless'*  (Humphry), 

The  conditions  tending  to  minimize  the  effects  of  violence  inflicted  upon  the 
skull  are  thus  summarized  by  Jacobson  :  **(i)  The  density  and  mobility  of  the 
scalp.  (2)  The  dome-like  shape  of  the  skull.  This,  like  an  egg-shell,  is  calculated 
to  bear  hard  blows  and  also  to  allovv  them  to  glide  oflf.  (3)  Before  middle  life  the 
number  of  bones  tends  to  break  up  the  force  of  a  blow.  (4)  The  sutures  interrupt 
the  transmission  of  violence.  (5)  The  internal  membrane  (remains  of  foetal  peri- 
osteum)  acts  in  early  life  as  a  linear  buffer.  (6)  The  elasticity  of  the  outer  table. 
(7)  The  overlapping  of  some  bones, — e.g,,  the  parietal  by  the  squamous  ;  and  the 
alternate  bevelling  of  adjacent  bones, — e.g,,  at  the  coronal  suture.  (8)  The  pres- 
ence  of  ribs  or  groins, — e.g,^  (a)  from  the  crista  galli  to  the  internal  occipital  pro- 
tuberance  ;  (b)  from  the  root  of  the  noše  to  the  zygoma  ;  (c)  the  temporal  ridge 
from  orbit  to  mastoid  ;  (d)  from  mastoid  to  mastoid  ;  (e)  from  the  extemal  occipital 
protuberance  to  the  foramen  magnum.  (9)  Buttresses, — e.g.^  malar  and  zygomatic 
processes,  and  the  greater  vving  of  the  sphenoid.  (10)  The  mobility  of  the  head 
upon  the  spine. ' ' 

Landmarks. — The  prominence  of  the  occiput,  of  the  parietal  region,  or  of  the 
frontal  eminence  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  development  of  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  brain. 

The  terms  used  to  dcsignate  particular  points  on  the  skull  have  already  been 
described  (page  228);  additional  attention  may  here  be  paid  to  those  of  espedal 
importance  as  landmarks. 
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The  inian  or  external  occipital  protuberance,  which  approximate]y  corresponds 
to  the  point  of  convergence  of  five  ainuses  (the  superior  longitudinal,  the  two  lateral, 
the  straight,  and  the  occipital),  is  easilyfelt  in  the  mid-line  behind.  The  superior 
curved  lines  which  run  outward  from  ibis  point  indicale  the  muscular  origin  of  the 
occipi to- fronta]  is,  and  hence  are  ofteii  the  lower  limit  of  eflusions  beneath  the 
aponeurosis.  These  ridges  indicate  approximately  the  course  of  the  lateral  sinuses, 
which  are  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  inion  to  the  superior  border  of  the  mastoid 
apophysis, — i.e..  to  a  point  about  2,5  centimetres,  or  one  inch,  behind  the  extemal 
auditory  meatus. 

The  asteritm  or  junction  ol  the  squainous  and  lambdoid  sutures  is  12,5  milli- 
metres,  or  half  an  inch,  above  and  18.5  m  ti  li  met  res,  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
behind  the  uppcr  level  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid.  A  line  from  the 
asterion  to  the  inion  is  therefore  also  the  line  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

The  lambda,  the  junction  of  the  lambdoid  and  sagittal  sutures,  lies  in  the  median 
line  posteriorly  about  3eventy  millimetres,  or  two  and  three-quarters  inches,  above 
the  inion.     In  early  life  the  posterior  fontanelle  is  found  at  that  point. 

Fic.   365. 
Bngma  Biauricubtc  line 


The  bregma.  the  junction  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures  (and  in  childhood 
of  the  frontal  suturc),  marks  the  position  of  the  anterior  fontanelle.  and  is  found  a 
little  anterior  to  the  centre  of  the  shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn  over  the  vertex 
between  the  two  external  auditory  meatuses. 

The  pteritm  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the  temporal,  sphenoid,  frontal,  and 
parietal  bones.  It  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-eight  millimetres,  or  one  and  a  quarter 
to  one  and  a  half  inches,  above  the  zygoma,  and  the  same  distance  behind  the 
extemal  angular  procesa  of  the  frontal.  It  represents  the  position  of  the  trunk  and 
of  the  large  anterior  branch  of  the  middie  meningeal  artery. 

The  zvgoma  can  casily  be  traced  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  extremity. 

The  iemporal  ridges  can  often  be  felt  as  two  curved  hnes,  the  upper  one  mark- 
ing  the  attachment  of  the  Iemporal  fascia  and  the  lower  one  that  of  the  muscie. 
They  indicate  the  upper  boundary  o(  the  temporal  iossa,  and  often  limit  the  spread 
of  eflusions  or  the  growth  of  tumors. 
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The  course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  thc 
nasion  (the  junction  of  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones)  to  the  inion. 

The  lateral  sitius  is  irregular  in  its  course  (page  234).  According  to  Macewca, 
it  may  be  fairly  indicated  by  the  two  following  Hnes  :  *  *  The  first  from  the  asterion  10 
the  superior  margin  of  the  external  osseous  meatus,  of  which  line  the  posterior  two- 
thirds  correspond  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sigmoid  groove,  which  is  also  the  more 
superficial.  The  second  line  from  the  parieto-squamo-mastoid  junction  to  the  tip  of 
the  mastoid  process  corresponds  in  its  upper  two-thirds  to  the  vertical  part  of  the 
sigmoid  groove.  The  knee  of  the  sigmoid — its  most  anterior  convexity — is  variable 
in  its  position,  but  is  generally  on  a  level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  extemal  osseous 
meatus.  The  sigmoid  groove  is  situated  at  a  variable  distance  from  the  extenial 
auditory  meatus,  the  tympanum,  and  the  exterior  of  the  skull.  The  distance 
between  the  external  osseous  meatus  and  the  sigmoid  groove  varies  from  one  or  two 
to  thirteen  millimetres. ' ' 

The  frequency  with  which  infective  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinuses  occurs  as 
a  complication  of  middle  ear  disease  renders  the  topographical  anatomy  of  these 
sinuses  and  the  associated  region  of  the  skull  of  great  practical  importance. 

The  suprameaial  triangle  is  formed  by  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma  running 
somewhat  horizontally  above,  the  portion  of  the  descending  plate  of  the  squamous 
which  forms  the  arch  of  the  osseous  part  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  below,  and 
a  base  line  uniting  the  two,  dropped  from  the  former  on  a  level  with  the  posterior 
border  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  At  this  point  there  is  usually  a  depression 
in  the  bone,  though  occasionally  there  is  a  slight  prominence  as  if  the  antrum  had 
bulged  at  that  point.  The  apex  of  this  triangular  depressed  area  points  fonvard 
(Macewen).     The  mastoid  antrum  may  be  reached  through  this  triangle. 

(The  relations  of  this  antrum,  the  facial  canal,  and  the  lateral  sinus  to  one 
another,  to  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and  to  the  surface  of  the  skull  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  Cranio-Cerebral  Topography, 
page  1 2 14.) 

The  size  and  extent  of  the  frontal  sinuses  vary,  as  described  on  page  234. 
The  communication  of  these  sinuses  with  the  noše  accounts  for  the  frontal  headache 
in  oz«na,  and  the  fact  that  a  patient  with  a  compound  fracture  opening  up  the 
sinuses  can  blovv  out  a  fiame  held  close  by.  The  frontal  sinuses  may  be  occu- 
pied  by  bony  or  other  tumors  ;  emphysema  may  result  from  fracture  of  the  sinus 
wall  ;  insects  may  gain  access  to  these  cavities  and  give  rise  to  infection  or  to 
epistaxis  ;  infective  inflammations  of  the  noše  and  naso-pharynx  may  involve  the 
sinuses. 

The  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  less  important  surgically,  but  these  points  should  be 
remembered  :  ( i )  fracture  through  them  may  lead  to  bleeding  from  the  noše,  which 
is  thus  brought  into  communication  with  the  middle  fossa  ;  (2)  the  communication 
of  their  mucous  membrane  with  that  of  the  noše  may  explain  the  inveteracy  of  cer- 
tain  cases  of  ozaena  ;  (3)  here  and  in  the  frontal  sinuses  very  dense  exostoses  are 
sometimes  formed  (Jacobson). 

The  Face. — The  nasal  bones  are  so  joined  togetheras  to  form  a  strong  arch 
resting  upon  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones.  They  are  sel- 
dom  dislocated,  because  this  line  of  union  is  one  in  which  there  is  an  altemation 
in  the  bevelling  of  the  sutures  (similar  to  that  between  the  frontal  and  parietal 
bones).  Thus  the  lovver  portion  of  the  nasal  bones  overlaps  the  maxiHary,  whi]e 
nearer  the  root  of  the  noše  the  latter  is  external.  The  line  bctween  the  bones 
and  the  nasal  cartilages  can  easily  be  felt.  The  skin  is  very  tighdy  attached  to 
the  cartilages. 

The  upper  or  frontal  portion  of  these  bones  is  very  strong,  and  will  resist  a 
great  degree  of  force  \vithout  fracture.  The  lower  portion  is  most  frequently  broken, 
usually  vvithin  a  half-inch  of  the  lower  margin. 

The  resulting  dcformitv  is  usually  lateral,  but  if  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  is  broken  the  noše  will  be  depressed.  The  thinness  and  close  application 
of  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  bones  render  these  fractures  almost  invariably  com- 
pound. Emphysema  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  face  and  forehead  may  follow  such 
an  injury.     The  vascularity  of  the  bones  leads  to  very  rapid  union,  and  it  is  therefore 
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important  to  secure  early  reposition  of  the  fragments.  The  relation  of  the  perpen- 
dicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  through  the  crista  galli  to  the  olfactory  bulbs  and  the 
base  of  the  brain  should  be  remembered  in  severe  injuries  to  the  bones  of  the  noše. 
By  reason  of  this  relation  suspension  or  destruction  of  the  sense  of  smeli  has  re- 
sulted  ;  and  even  septic  meningitis  and  death  have  followed  accidents  in  which  the 
prominent  early  symptom  was  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones. 

The  malar  bones^  binding  together  the  maxillae  and  the  cranium,  are  very  strong, 
and  seldom  broken  unless  by  severe  force  directly  applied. 

Fracture  of  the  body  is  apt  to  run  into  the  orbit,  producing  a  subconjunctival 
ecchymosis  near  the  outer  canthus,  and  there  may  also  be  a  loss  of  sensation  in  some 
of  the  teeth,  the  gums,  the  ala  of  the  noše,  and  a  part  of  the  cheek,  on  account  of 
injury  to,  or  pressure-  upon,  the  infra-orbital  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  zygomatic  process  is  most  subject  to  fracture  ;  that  part  of  the  arch  which 
is  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  suture  is  much  weaker  and  most  apt  to  give  way. 
The  deformity  may  usual]y  easily  be  recognized  by  touch.  The  fragments  are 
always  dri  ven  inward,  and  sometimes  become  entangled  in  the  fibres  of  the  tem- 
poral muscles.  The  attachment  of  the  strong  temporal  fascia  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  zygoma,  and  of  the  masseter  muscles  to  its  lower  edge,  prevents  displacement 
upward  or  downward. 

The  superior  maxilla^  on  account  of  its  very  various  and  complicated  relations 
(being  associated  with  nine  other  bones),  has  considerable  surgical  importance.  Its 
position  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  forehead  (instead  of  in  advance  of  it,  as  in 
the  lower  animals)  indicates  the  limitation  of  its  function  to  mastication,  the  need  for 
its  use  in  prehension  having  disappeared.  Many  of  its  diseases  (infections,  tumors, 
etc. )  originate  in  the  teeth  or  teeth-sockets,  and  may  be  avoided  by  early  atten- 
tion  to  these  structures.  Others  arise  by  reason  of  the  contiguity  of  the  maxillary 
antrum  to  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  is  often  the 
subject  of  chronic  catarrh. 

Injuries  of  the  superior  maxilla  causing  fracture  must,  as  a  rule,  be  direct  and 
of  considerable  violence.  The  line  of. fracture  may  involve  the  antrum,  the  noše 
through  the  nasal  process,  the  orbit  through  the  orbital  process,  or  the  mouth 
through  the  alveolar  or  palatine  process.  It  may  also  run  into  the  zygomatic  or  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa.  The  force  may  be  transmitted  from  the  malar  bone,  or  from 
the  lower  jaw  through  the  teeth. 

The  maxilla  is  very  vascular,  and  hence  recover>'  from  even  serious  or  crushing 
injuries  is  apt  to  be  rapid  and  thorough.  Like  the  nasal  bones,  it  has  attached  to 
it  no  muscles  that  can  cause  or  perpetuate  deformity,  and  therefore,  unless  it  is 
comminuted,  its  fragments  will  retain  their  position  when  once  replaced. 

It  is  frequently  affected  by  *'phosphorus  necrosis,*'  the  osteitis  causing  the  ne- 
crosis  being  probably  due  to  the  direct  toxic  action  of  the  phosphorus  fumes  gaining 
access  through  carious  teeth.     This  theory  is  not  undisputed. 

Tumors  involving  the  alveolar  border  show  first  in  the  mouth.  Tumors  of  the 
bodv  usually  occupy  the  antrum  (maxillary  sinus).  They  are  apt  to  grow  in  every 
direction  except  towards  the  malar  bone,  where  they  meet  with  the  greatest  resist- 
ance.  They  accordingly  produce  prominence  of  the  eye  from  pushing  upward  the 
floor  of  the  orbit,  bulging  of  the  cheek  from  pushing  outvvard  the  thin  anterior  wall, 
and  depression  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  from  pressure  upon  the  palatal  plate.  After 
the  anterior  the  most  yielding  wall  of  the  antrum  is  the  orbital. 

Abscess  of  the  antrum  gives  rise  to  the  same  symptoms  when  it  attains  a  large 
size. 

The  relations  of  the  molar  teeth  to  the  floor  of  the  antrum  and  of  the  infra- 
orbital  nerve  to  its  roof  account  for  the  toothache  and  facial  neuralgia  that  so  often 
accompanv  antral  disease.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  cystic  distention  docs  not 
involve  the  lachrymal  duct,  while  solid  tumors  may  cause  overflowing  of  the  tears 
( Warren-  Hcath). 

The  chief  de/ormitv  associated  with  the  superior  maxilla  is  cleft  palate,  which 
results  from  a  failure  of  the  palatal  plates  to  unite  in  the  median  line.  The  cleft 
in  the  hard  palate  is  always  median,  but  when  it  rcaches  the  alveolus  it  follo\vs  the 
line  of  the  suture  between  the  premaxillary  bone  (os  incisivum)  and  the  superior 
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ling,  therefore,  opposite  the  space  between  the  lateral  incisor  and  the 
single  harelip,  which  is  often  associated  with  clefc  palate,  and  due  to 
of  the  fronto-nasal  and  maxillary  processes  (page  60),  the  gap  is  found 
point,  never  in  the  middle  line.  Sometimes  the  preina.xillary  bone, 
s  the  two  upper  central  incisors,  is  left  aitached  to  the  noše.  This  con- 
ally  associated  with  dooble  harelip.  Cleft  palate  may  involve  only  the 
nd  not  the  hard,  but  the  reverse  is  almost  never  true. 
mali/  the  identity  of  the  premaxilla  is  established  pathologicallv. 
[  exfoliation  of  this  bone  carrying  the  two  incisor  teeth  have  been 
jt  only  in  children  but  even  in  adults. 

>«  of  th£  superior  maxilla  involves  (the  bone  having  been  exposed  by  a 
sion  through  the  sott  parts)  the  disjunction  of  {a)  its  connection  with 
»ne  ;  (i)  its  nasal  process  from  the  nasal,  lachrymal,  and  frontal  bones  ; 
d  plate  from  the  ethmoid,  malar,  lachrymal,  and  palate  bones  ;  (i/.i  its 
nnection  with  the  pterygoid  processes  and  palate  bone  ;  and  \e)  \\š 
with  its  fenow  through  the  palatal  plates  and  its  connection  vith  the  sofi 

indications  are  met,  as  a  rule,  by  sawing  through  the  malar  bone  just 
irticulation  with  the  maxiUa  (so  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  ihe 
[  the  spheno-maxt11ary  fissure),  dividing  the  nasal  process  a  litde  belo* 

with  the  nasal  bones,  sawing  through  the  hard  palate  (from  the  noše 

at  or  beyond  the  median  line,  dividing  the  orbital  plate  with  a  fine 
aving  it  to  be  brought  away  at  .the  last  step),  and,  linally,  uTenching 
'ay  from  its  atlachment  to  the  pterygoid  processes  (and  the  orbit)  by 
>air  of  lion-forceps.      The  hinder  wall,  in  contact  with  the  palate  bone, 

and  may  give  way  and  remain  behind  at  this  stage.     This  is  most  likelv 

fhen  it  is  most  undesirable, — i.e.,  when  the  operation  is  performed  for 

Lsease. 

ferior  maxilla,  the  only  bone  ol  the  skull  whtch  is  movable  upon  the 

pecially  dense,  so  that  it  may  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  very 

force  which  its  muscles  exert  upon  it  in  mastication.  It  is,  therefore. 
ivided  in  operations.  The  alveolar  processes  are  thicker  and  strongcr 
if  the  upper  jaw,  and  more  force  is,  therefore,  usually  required  to  extraci 
nce  damage  to  the  bone  through  rough  or  unskilful  effort  at  extraction 
[uent  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  last  niolar,  or  wisdom 
m  a  cause  of  trouble,  owing  to  the  hmited  space  it  occupies  near  ihe 
en  the  ramus  and  the  body  of  the  jaw.  The  smaller  that  anjjle  the 
diflicuhy  in  cutting  this  tooth,  which  may  be  compellcd  to  carrv  bcfore 
of  the  gum  closely  applied  to  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process.  causing 
1  or  ulceration,  or,  through  irritation  of  the  sensory  branches  of  the  fifih 
;ven  produce  irismus,  s  i  nce  the  motor  supply  of  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
ed  from  the  same  nerve-trunk.  It  is  thus  much  oftencr  the  source  i>f 
le  white  races  than  in  negroes,  in  \vhom  the  angle  between  the  ascending 
tal  portions  of  the  bone  is  more  obtuse. 

ital  deformities  of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  rare.  When  they  do  occur, 
reported  by  Humphry,  thev  show  that  the  jaw  consisis  essentiallv  of  iwo 
;  alveolus  and  the  remainder  of  the  jaw.  In  that  čase  the  jaw  in  adult 
d  the  proportions  of  infancy  so  far  as  the  body  was  concerned,  but  the 
Iveolus  had  attained  normal  dimensions.     The  division.  as  Allen  has 

is  an  importanl  one  to  rememlKT  for  the  following  reasons  ;  the  alveolus 
i  with  the  teeth  ;  it  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  iaw  for  a  specific  tcmporar\' 
ohn  Hunler  declared  that  ihe  "alveolar  processes  of  both  jaws  should 
nsidcred  as  belonging  to  the  teeth  than  as  parts  of  the  iaws,"  Hence 
of  the  alveolus  are  to  be  considered  as  dental  in  their  signiticance. 
broma  of  the  gums,  is  cssentially  an  alveolar  disease.  A  tooth  in  any 
le  jaw  other  than  the  alveolus  is  a  foreign  body.  If  it  is  lodged  beneath 
,  it  may  give  rise  to  chronic  abscess,  or  may,  through  long-continued 
lusc  one  of  the  various  forms  of  odontomata.      Cystic  disease  about  the 

iaw  is  often  excited  by  a  mtsplaced  third  molar. 
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The  inferior  niaxilla  has  no  epiphysis,  and,  as  mtght  therefore  be  expected,  the 
ends  of  the  bone  at  and  near  the  articular  surfaces  are  usually  exempt  from  disease, 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  long  bones,  in  which  those  regions  especially  suffer. 

The  inferior  maxilla  is  not  a  very  vaacular  bone  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gum  is  in  close  contact  with  it ;  it  occupies  a  pecutiarly  expo3ed  position,  and  is 
subject  to  frequent  niinor  traumatisms  ;  it  is  readily  infected  through  carious  teeth 
or  tooth-sockets.  Such  a  tooth  or  an  open  socket  comrnunicaies  directly  with  ihe 
cancellous  tissue  of  the  bone,  thus  probably  permitting  in  the  )ower,  as  in  the  upper.. 
iaw  the  direct  contact  of  the  toxic  agent  in  phosphorus  necrosls.  Similar  conditlons 
are  found  in  no  otlier  bones  of  the  skeleton. 

As  a  result  of  the  conditions  just  enumerated,  osteitis  and  necrosis  are  common, 
are  assoctated  with  much  pain,  and  are  often  very  slow  in  their  progress, 

The  excessive  pain,  dysphagia,  dribbling  of  šaliva,  and  occasional  aphasla  and 
marked  nervous  symptoms  are  thought  to  be  due  to  reflex  irritation  associated 
with  compression  of  ihe  inferior  dental  nerve  in  the  dental  canal  by  the  products 
of  inflammation.  Such  irritation  of  a  cranial  nerve  confined  within  a  bony  canal  is 
rare,  and  associates  the  above  symptonis  with  those  occasioned  by  pressure  from 
similar  causes  on  the  other  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  and  on  the  seventh. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  may  occur  at  any  point.  The  whole  bone  is  to  a  great 
extent  protected  from  fracture  by  its  horse- 

shoe   shape,    which   gives    it   some   of    ihe  ^"'-  '^■ 

properties  oi  a  spring,  by  its  density  of  slnic- 
lure,  by  its  great  mobility,  and  by  the  buffer- 
like  interarlicufar  cartilages  that  protect  its 
attached  extremities  (Treves). 

The  neck  of  the  condyloid  process  and 
the  coronoid  process  are  so  deeply  situated 
and  so  sheltered  in  the  temporal  fossa  by 
the  zygomatic  arches  that  they  are  seidom 
broken. 

The  ramus  is  protected  (though  to  a  Mandibic,  shoniiigiin^oi  traciures. 

less  extent)  by  the  masseter  externally  and 

the  interna!  pterygoid  internally,  and  is  not  often  fractured.     The  angle  and  the 
symph)'sis  are  thickened,  and  thus  resist  fracture. 

About  three  centimetres  ( approximately  one  and  a  quarter  inches)  laterally  to 
the  3ymphysi5  the  bone  is  weakened  by  the  presence  of  the  mental  foramen  and  the 
large  socket  for  the  canine  tooth.  It  is  most  often  broken  there  or  thereabouts 
either  by  direct  or  by  indirect  violence.  Most  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone 
are  compound  on  account  of  the  firm  adhesion  of  the  gum,  which  is  usually  torn  ; 
hence  necrosis  and  non-union  follDwing  infection  from  the  mouth-fluids  are  not  un- 
common  results.  (For  the  displacement  accompanying  this  fracture  see  section 
on  Muscles,  page  4.93.5  The  deiormity,  in  so  far  as  it  is  produced  by  anatomical 
forces,  is  apt  to  consist  ol  depression  of  the  anterior  and  larger  fragment  by  the 
digastric.  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  and  the  genio-hyoid,  and  elevation  of  the  posterior 
and  smaller  fragment  by  the  temporal,  the  masseter,  and  the  internal  pterygoid. 

The  dental  nen-e,  while  escaping  injury  at  the  tirne  of  the  accident,  may  later 
be  compressed  by  callus,  and,  if  irritated,  mav,  by  reason  of  its  anatomical  associa- 
tions  with  the  regions  in  front  of  the  pinna  or  in  the  external  auditory  meatus.  give 
rise  to  "faceache"  or  to  "  earache, "  If  paralyzed,  and  the  patient  puts  a  cup  to 
his  lips.  he  fccls  with  his  lower  lip  only  half  ol  it  ;  in  paraivsis  of  the  fifth  nerve  ilselt 
it  ae<-ms  to  him  exactly  as  though  it  were  broken  (Oweny 

The  capsuk*  of  tlie  tcinf>oro-maxiUary  joinl  is  thinnest  anteriorly  and  slrongest 
externa1ly  ;  hence  siippuralinn  is  most  likelv  to  extend  in  a  forvvard  direction. 
The  strong  esternal  lateral  ligament  arising  from  tlie  lowcr  edge  of  the  zvgoma  and 
ninning  backward  and  d"wnward  seenis  to  prevent  the  condvle  being  pressed  back- 
ward  against  the  b()ny  meatus  and  the  middle  ear  (  Fig.  247),  As  Treves  obser\-es, 
i(  it  were  not  for  this  provisinn,  blows  ujvm  the  chin  would  be  far  more  dangeroua 
Ihan  thev  are. 

In  spile  of  its  great  mobilitv  and  its  frcquent  iise,  the  joint  is  rarely  the  subject 
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of  acute  disease,  the  intra-articular  cartilage  being  so  ananged  (page  214)  ihat  it 
acts  as  an  elastic  buffer  presenting  one  surface  upon  which  the  hinge-like.  aiid 
another  upon  which  the  sliding,  movement  of  the  javv  may  take  plače.  Suppurativc 
disease  of  the  middle  ear  may  extend  to  the  joint  (Barker). 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  is  perhaps  the  most  common  disease  of  the  joint,  and  njav 
be  localized  there  in  subjects  othenvise  predisposed  by  the  frequent  exposure  of  ih<: 
joint  to  cold  and  wet. 

The  so-called  **subluxation,"  sometimes,  perhaps,  depending  upon  relaxat]iin 
of  the  ligaments,  is  more  probably  in  the  majority  of  cases  due  to  rheumatic  or  goutv 
changes  in  the  joint. 

Dislocation  of  the  jaw  (discussed  in  connection  with  the  action  of  the  associ- 
ated  muscles,  page  493)  occurs  only  when  the  mouth  is  widely  open,  as  in  yawning, 
so  that  the  condyle  passes  beyond  its  proper  limits,  over  the  summit  o!  the  ridge, 
and  is  lodged  in  front.  *  *  When  the  mouth  is  widely  opened  the  condyles,  together 
with  the  interarticular  fibro- cartilage,  glide  fonvard.  The  fibro-cartilage  extends 
as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  eminentia  articularis,  which  is  coated  with  cartilage 
to  receive  it.  The  condyle  never  reaches  quite  so  far  as  the  summit  of  that  emi- 
nence.  Ali  parts  of  the  capsule  save  the  anterior  are  rendered  tense.  The  coronoid 
process  is  much  depressed.  Now,  if  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  (the  musde 
mainly  answerable  for  the  luxation)  contract  vigorously,  the  condyle  is  soon  drawn 
over  the  eminence  into  the  zygomatic  fossa,  the  interarticular  cartilage  remaining 
behind.  On  reaching  its  new  position  it  is  immediately  drawn  up  by  the  teraporal, 
internal  pterygoid,  and  masseter  muscles,  and  is  thereby  more  or  less  fixed.  A 
specimen  in  the  Mus^e  Dupuytren  shows  that  the  fixity  of  the  luxated  jaw  mav 
sometimes  depend  upon  the  catching  of  the  apex  of  the  coronoid  process  agatnst 
the  malar  bone"  (Treves). 

Excision  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  since  it  is  concerned  chiefiy  with  the  soft  parts, 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Muscles  (page  493). 

Landmarks. — The  supra-orbital  ridges  mark  the  boundary  between  the  face 
and  the  cranium.  The  supra-orbital  notch  can  be  felt  at  the  junction  of  the  inner 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  supra-orbital  margin.  A  line  from  that  point  to  the 
interval  between  the  two  bicuspid  teeth  in  both  jaws  crosses  the  infra-orbital  and 
the  men  tal  foramina  (Holden). 

The  attachment  of  the  nasal  cartilages  to  the  superior  maxillae  and  to  the  nasal 
bones  can  easily  be  felt.  The  connective  tissue  between  the  skin  and  the  cartilages 
is  very  scanty.  This  is  a  source  of  difficulty  in  some  of  the  plastic  operations  on  the 
noše,  and  is  also  a  cause  of  the  severe  pain  felt  in  cellulitis  and  in  furuncles  of  that 
region.  The  great  vascularity  of  the  part  and  the  fact  that  *  *  the  edge  of  the  nostril 
is  a  free  border  and  the  circulation  therefore  is  terminal* '  (Treves)  favor  congestion 
and  engorgement,  while  the  close  connection  of  the  skin  and  cartilage  resists  the 
svvelling  ;  hence  the  nerve-pressure  and  the  excessive  pain. 

The  malar  prominence,  the  concavity  of  the  superior  maxilla  representing  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  its  malar  process,  corresponding  to  the  apex  of  that 
cavity,  the  incisor  fossa,  and  the  canine  fossa  can  easily  be  recognized  either  through 
the  cheek  or,  more  readily,  through  the  gums  with  a  finger  in  the  mouth. 

The  zygoma  can  be  both  seen  and  felt,  the  lower  border  more  distinctly  than 
the  upper  on  account  of  the  attachment  to  the  latter  of  the  dense  temporal  fascia. 
Wasting  diseases  cause  an  apparent  increase  in  the  prominence  of  the  zvgoma. 

The  condyle  of  the  inferior  maxilla  can  be  outlined  and  its  motions  observed 
(Fig.  246)  just  in  advance  of  the  ear. 

A  line  drawn  from  the  angle  to  the  condyle  indicates  the  posterior  border  of 
the  ramus.  In  making  incisions  in  this  reg;ion  for  inflammatorv  or  suppurative 
conditions  this  line  is  to  be  remembered.  Posterior  to  it  important  blood-vessels 
may  be  injured  ;  anterior  to  it  deep  punctures  may  be  made  with  safetv,  the  only 
structure  of  consequcnce  endangered  being  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 

From  the  angle  of  the  jaw  for\vard  the  outline  of  the  inferior  maxilla  can  be 
scen  and  felt  both  extcrnally  and  within  the  mouth.  The  alignmcnt  of  ihe  tceth  is 
usually  disturbed  in  fracture,  and  is  often  the  most  easilv  recognized  svmptom. 
With  a  finger  betueen  the  cheek  and  the  teeth,  the  anterior  border  of  the  coronoid 
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process  may  readily  be  defined.  In  dislocation  ihis  is  unnaturally  prominent.  Be- 
tween  its  base  and  the  last  molar  tooth  there  is  ofteti  a  space  through  which  Iiquid  food 
or  other  fluids  can  be  conveyed  by  a  tube  to  the  pharynx  in  caaes  in  which  fracture- 
dressing,  or  trismus,  or  ankylosis  renders  the  lower  iaw  inimovable.  Along  the  Iower 
border  exlernally,  just  in  advance  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter,  the  groove 
for  the  facial  artery  may  be  felt,  and  in  the  middle  line  the  ridge  which  indicates  the 
thickening  at  the  symphysis. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw  inay  be  recognized  the  genial  tubercles,  some- 
times  in  two  distinct  pairs,  indicating 

the    attachmenta    of     the    geiiio-hyo-  Fig.  267. 

glossi  and  genio-hyoidei.  The  sub- 
lingual  foss<e  may  be  located,  and  just 
extemal  to  them,  and  at  their  lower 
border,  the  faint  beginning  of  the 
niylo-hyoid  ridge,  which  runs  upward 
and  backward,  becoming  more  evident 
opposite  the  last  two  molars. 

Above  this  line  the  bone  is  cov- 
ered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  ;  hence  diseases  of  this  portion 

find  their  expreSsion  in  the  oral  cavity,  Inner  surface  o(  lower  J»*,  shoving  ™rious  mu. 

while  those  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 

bone  are  more  apt  to  involve  the  soft  parts  and  glands  of  the  neck  (Fig.  267). 
The  fossse  for  the  submaxillary  glands  cannot  be  felt  through  the  mouth,  but,  as  they 
lie  below  the  ridge,  while  the  sublin^ial  lossse  lie  above  it,  the  wei]-known  clinical 
relations  of  the  former  glands  to  the  neck  and  of  the  latter  to  the  mouth  are  explained. 

The  familiar  change  in  the  ahape  of  the  lower  jaw  in  edentulous  old  persons  is 
diie  to  absorption  of  the  alveolar  process. 

(Most  of  the  landmarks  of  the  face  are  of  more  imporUnce  in  relation  to  the 
soft  parts,  the  nerves,  and  the  contents  of  the  cavities  of  the  orbit,  noše,  and  mouth 
than  in  connection  with  the  bones  themselves.  They  will,  therefore,  be  further  con- 
sidered  in  those  connections.) 


THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  Shoulder-Girdle. — This  consists  of  the  clavicle  and  scapula.  The  latter 
is  far  the  most  important  morphologically,  representing,  as  it  does,  both  the  scapula 
and  the  coracoid  of  the  lower  classes  of  vertebrates  ;  while  the  clavicle  is  inconstant 
in  mammals,  and  seems  to  be  no  part  of  the  primitive  shoulder-girdle.  The  scapula 
bears  the  socket  for  the  humerus.  It  has  no  bony  attachment  to  the  tnink  save 
through  the  clavicle,  which,  interposed  between  it  and  the  sternum,  is  connected 
vvith  both  by  joints. 

THE  SCAPULA. 

Physiologically,  the  essential  part  of  the  scapula  is  the  socket  for  the  shoulder ; 
a  part  of  this  is  made  by  the  coracoid  element,  which  in  man  is  an  insignificant  pro- 
cess  of  the  shoulder-blade.  The  secondary  functions  of  the  bone  are  to  give  origin 
to  some  muscles  and  to  afiord  leverage  to  others  for  their  action  on  the  arm.  In 
most  mammals  the  scapula  may  be  considered  a  rod  running  upward  from  the  joint, 
from  which  three  plates  expand,  one  towards  the  head,  one  towards  the  tail,  and  one 
outward.  In  man  the  second  of  these  plates  points  downward  and  is  excessively 
developed.  It  is  more  convenient  in  man  to  speak  of  one  main  plate,  the  body  of  the 
scapula,  with  the  spine  springing  from  the  dorsal  surface. 

The  body  is  triangular,  with  two  surfaces, — a  ventral  one  towards  the  ribs  and 
a  free  dorsal  one, — three  borders,  and  three  angles. 

The  posterior  or  vertebral  border,'  sometimes  called  the  base,  is  the  longest 
It  is  nearly  vertical  from  the  lower  angle  to  a  triangular  space  on  the  dorsum,  oppo- 
site  the  origin  of  the  spine,  above  this  it,  as  a  rule,  slants  forward,  but  at  a  very 
varying  angle.  The  upper  border  ^  slants  downward  and  forward  to  the  supra- 
scapular  notch '  at  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process.  This  notch,  transmitting  the 
suprascapular  nerve,  is  sometimes  imperceptible,  but  usually  is  well  marked  and 
sometimes  very  deep.  It  is  bridged  by  a  ligament,  which  may  be  replaced  by  bone, 
transforming  the  notch  into  a  foramen.  The  antericr  or  axillaiy  border*  is  the 
only  thick  one.  Just  below  the  glenoid  cavity  it  begins  as  a  triangular  roughness 
for  the  long  head  of  the  triceps.  This  is  continued  as  a  line  which  ends  on  the 
dorsal  surface  near  the  lower  angle,  a  little  above  an  unnamed  process  curving  for- 
ward  and  inward  from  which  a  part  of  the  teres  major  arises.  This  is  the  analpgue 
of  a  process  much  developed  in  some  small  monkeys.  It  is  sometimes  very  laige. 
the  increase  of  size  being  in  no  relation  to  that  of  the  bone  nor  of  the  musde. 
Above  this  on  the  anterior  border  there  is  a  deep  groove  for  a  part  of  the  sub- 
scapularis  muscle  just  internal  to  the  anterior  edge  proper.  Below  the  process  the 
border  runs  downward  and  backward  to  the  inferior  angle/  This  angle  is  some- 
times very  sharp,  sometimes  quite  the  reverse.  The  same,  in  a  less  degree,  mav 
be  said  of  the  upper  angle,'  usually  sharp,  sometimes  squarely  truncated.  The 
anterior  angle  '^  is  the  glenoid  cavity.  This,  with  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process, 
is  called  the  head  of  the  scapula,  the  neck  being  a  constricted  region  behind  it, 
reaching  to  the  suprascapular  notch.  The  glenoid  cavity*  is  an  oval,  slightly 
hollowed,  cartilage-covered  surface  expanding  from  a  narrower  base,  The  long  axb 
is  vertical  and  the  broad  end  below.  There  is  often  an  indentation  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  inner  margin.  The  edge  is  a  little  raised  where  it  bears  the  glenoid 
ligament,  which  deepens  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  humerus* 
The  top  of  the  edge  forms  the  supraglenoid  tubercle,  whence  starts  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps. 

The  coracoid  process  spriny;s  from  the  top  of  the  head  just  behind  the  glenoid 
cavity  and  a  little  to  the  inner  side.  The  first  part,  or  root,  which  is  compressed 
from  side  to  side,  rises  inclininq^  somewhat  inuard.  The  second,  the  free  projecting 
portion.  irregularly  cvlindrical,  runs  forvard,  rathcr  outward  and  downward,  to  end 
in  a  knob  near  the  inner  side  of  the  shoulder-joint.     The  upper  and  inner  surface  is 

*  Marfo  Tertcbralis.    '  M.  rapcrior.    '  Inclsara  scapalac.    *  M.  axlllarU.    ^  Aagala«  laferlar.    *  A.  medlalta.    ^  A.  Ial>ralli» 
*  CaTltan  glcnoldalia. 
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rough  snd  convex,  the  under  and  outer  smooth  and  concave.  A  rounded  promi- 
nence,  the  coneidtttbercle,  for  the  conoid  ligament,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  hrst 
part  and  rather  to  the  inner  side,  just  above  the  angle  foimed  by  the  two  parts.  A 
ridge  from  behind  ihis,  running  outward  and  forward,  separales  the  two  parts  dis- 
tinctly.  The  trapezoid  ridge  for  the  trapezoid  ligament  runs  fonvard  from  the  conoid 
tuben:le  along  tJie  inner  side.     The  outer  side  of  the  upper  aspect  has  a  ridge  for 

Fig.  »68, 

ACnOMtON  PROCEBS 


Righi  sca|iulB  Irom  b*fore. 

the  coraco-acromial  hgament.  The  short  head  of  the  biceps  and  the  coraco- 
brachialis  anse  from  a  roughness  at  the  tip  of  the  process,  and  the  pectoralis  minor 
inserts  into  one  at  its  inner  side. 

The  anterior  surface,  or  venter,'  is  concave,  formins  the  sitbscapular  /ossa, 
the  deepest  hollovv  being  along  the  origin  of  the  spine.  At  the  ver/  top  the  bone 
often  takes  a  turn  outward.  The  serratus  magnus  is  attached  tn  rough  surfaces 
inside  the  ui>|)er  and  lower  angles  and  to  a  narrow  line  connecting  them  juat  beside 
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the  vertebral  border.  These  surfacea  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fossa  by 
well-marked  lines,  ivhich,  with  some  four  ridges  running  fonvard  and  iipward  from  the 
spinal  border,  give  origin  to  tendinous  septa  from  which  the  subscapularis  spring^ 
This  muscie  arises  also  from  the  deep  groove  inside  the  axillary  border, 

The  posterior  surface,'  or  dorsum,  is  divided  by  the  spine  into  a  supraspinom 
and  an  infraspinous  fossa.  The  former  gives  origin  to  the  supraspinaius.  Near  thtf 
back  it  is  oflen  strengthened  by  a  vertical  swelling.  The  in/raspinous  fossa  is  chieflv 
occupied  by  the  infraspinatus,  but  two  other  areas  are  marked  off  by  tivo  lines  ;  one, 
running  forward  and  upward,  separates  the  dorsal  side  of  the  lower  angle  and  of  tfae 
unnamed  process  on  the  axillary  border  ;  from  this  space  springs  the  teres  major. 
The  second  line  leaves  the  axillary  border  near  the  glenoid  cavity  and,  diverging 
slightly,  strikes  the  former  line  near  the  front,  bounding  a  narrow  region  for  the 
teres  minor,  which  is  crossed  high  up  by  a  groove  for  the  dorsal  scapular  artery. 

Fig.  169. 


The  spine ''  is  a  triangular  platc  arising  from  a  small  tnangular  sur{ac«  at  the  pos- 
terior border,  running  outuard  and  someuhat  upward.  Its  attached  border  stops  al 
the  neck  bclore  reaching  the  glenoid  cavitv.  The  spine  forms  an  acute  angle  with 
the  floor  of  the  siipraspiiious  fossa,  and  an  obtiise  one  with  that  of  tho  infraspinous. 
Its  front  border  is  roiinded  and  curvcs  fornard.  and  forms  the  posterior  boundary 
of  the  ffrtiil  sca/Jit/ar  notfh  connecting  the  siipra-  and  infraspinous  foss«.  The  free 
border  is  narrow  Inviind  ihe  triangular  area,  but  sonn  broadeiis,  prt-senting  an  upper 
and  a  lower  lip.  The  dcsci-nding  tibres  of  the  trape/ius  are  insertt-d  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  fnrmer,  and  of  its  continuaiioii  into  the  acromion.  The  lower  lip  often 
bcj;ins  with  a  tubcrde  for  the  ascending  and  horizontal  tibres.  a  littlc  bevond  vihich 
it  narrotts  again.  It  gives  origin  to  the  ddtoid  muscie,  nhich  also  is  continued 
along  the  acromion. 

The  acromion'  is  a  broad,  flat  expansion  overhanging  the  shoulder-joint  and 
articulating  H'ith  the  claviclc  by  an  elongaled  faccl  slanting  slightlv  upnard.      A 
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short  preclavicular  border  in  front  of  this,  receiving  the  outer  end  of  the  coraco- 
acromial  ligament,  runs  forward  and  outivard  to  the  anUrior  tubercle.  From  this 
the  outer  border  runs  backivard  to  the  metacromial  tubercle,  whence  the  posterior 
border  runs  into  the  hind  edge  of  the  spine.  The  outer  border  has  three  or  four 
irregularities  above  for  the  tendinous  septa  of  the  deltoid,  and  is  smooth  at  its  lower 
edge  for  the  same  muscle.  The  Iower  lip  of  the  spine  runa  directly  into  the  hind 
border  of  the  acroraion,  but  oflen  splits  so  as  to  enclose  a  narrow  space  continued  into 
the  back  ol  the  process,  from  which  the  deltoid  spriiigs.  The  acromion  varies  much 
in  shape  ;  according  to  this  description  it  is  quadrate ;   often,  however,  the  pre- 

FiG.  ajo. 
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clavicutar  edge  is  rudinientary,  so  that  it  is  three-sided  ;  or  the  metacromial  tubercle 
is  at  the  apex  of  a  verv  obtuse  angle,  so  thal  it  is  curved  and  narrow.  There  are 
aiso  interme<iiate  forms.'  The  inclination  of  the  acromion  to  the  horizon  is  on  an 
average  not  far  from  45°,  with  a  variation  of  probablj-  15°  either  way,  This  may  or 
may  not  depend  on  a  corresponding  variation  of  slant  in  the  spine. 

AH  itie  ik-lails  dt-tcrmininK  the  oiitline  of  the  scapula  var>-  Rreallv.  The  hind  border  may 
Se  C"nvex,  or  the  infrnspinous  portion  cnncave.  The  bone  Ivin«  wilh  the  dorsum  up  should 
rest  on  the  t-i>r.-ic<)i(l  and  the  upper  and  lower  angles,  with  the  vcrtebral  e(ij;e  risitij;  from  the 
t»l)le ;  hul  this  ma\-  be  altnost  stniiuht.  or  even  bend  Ihe  other  *:.>■  so  as  lo  changi-  llie  usual 
points  o(  support.     The  Unsih  (rom  the  upper  ti)  the  1ower  anj;le  raiigcs  from  13.1  '""•■""■"— 

'  Macalister  :  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Ph^^iologi^'.  vol.  xxvti..  1893. 
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or  less  up  to  20.  i  centimetres.  The  Sčapular  index  b  the  ratjo  of  the  breadth,  measured  alon^ 
the  base  of  the  spine,  to  the  lei^jth  ('"|  I^  '  )■  ''  ranges  from  55  to  8a.  The  foIlo^-inK 
means  have  been  given  for  Caucasians:  Broca,  65.9;  Flovver  and  Garson,  65.2  ;  DwiKht,  6.v5' 
A  high  index  means  a  broad  scapula,  which  is  one  of  a  low  type.  The  infraspinous  indf-i-  i-- 
the  ratio  of  the  breadth  to  the  length  of  the  infraspinous  fo.ssa,  measured  n'oni  the  )awer  an^le 

to  the  starling-point  of  the  spine  1^-; -. j — zru}-     This  ranges  from  73.3  to  100.1,  with  a 

mean  of  about  87.  Although  high  indices  imply  a  broad  scapula,  this  tnethod  is  of  smaJI  value. 
as  very  diverse  shapes  may  have  similar  indices.  It  is  not  possible  to  predicate  anything  of  ihe 
figure  during  life  from  the  shape  of  this  bone.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  a  long  arni 
re(]uires  theleverage  fumished  by  a  long  scapula. 

DifTerences  due  to  Sex. — The  chief  point  is  the  size.  From  the  studj-  of 
eighty-four  male  and  thirty-nine  female  bones  it  appears  that  of  123  bones,  twenty- 
six  measure  less  than  fifteen  centimetres  in  length,  of  which  only  three  were  male  : 
also  that  seventy-six  measure  sixteen  centimetres  or  more,  of  which  only  five  were 


femuk-.  ThL-re  «ns  no  smisle  mstance  of  a  bone  me.isiirinR  less  ihun  fourteen  cend- 
ini-lrt-s  bcing  ni;ilc,  lu.r  uf  ono  mc-asuriiiij  Kcventeon  CL-ntinu-tres  boing  (emale.  In 
iloulHfiil  ciises  lin-  j;Knuul  aiviiv  is  vi-ry  valuable.  fn  wonian  it  is  not  oniv  smaller 
but  rdativciv  niirmvuT,  Vcrv  fcw  ni.ilo  sockets  are  less  Lh;m  \6  centimetres  in 
length,  iind  viTy  few  female  as  lojij;.      The  typical  female  snipiila  is  very  dclicaie  , 
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ihe  lower  angle  is  sharp,  the  process  on  the  front  border  small ;  the  hind  border 
straight  up  to  the  spine,  then  slanting  forward  in  another  straight  line  ;  the  upper 
border  descends  sharply  ;  the  coracoid  is  slight,  with  the  end  compressed  instead  of 
knobbed  ;  the  acromion  ts  cuned  and  narrow.  An  expert  should  be  reasonably 
sure  of  the  sex  four  times  in  five.  Doubtful  bones  are  almost  always  male  ;  so  are 
those  of  peculiar  shape,  with  the  exception  of  concave  vertebral  borders.  The 
scapular  index  has  no  sexual  signi6cance. ' 

Structure. — The  strong  parts  are  seen  when  the  bone  is  held  to  the  light. 
The  head,  neck,  coracoid,  acromion,  and  most  of  the  spine  are  strong.  So  also 
are  ihe  front  border,  the  lower  angle,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  hind  border,  which 
is  strongest  above  the  spine.  Most  of  the  body  is  very  ihin.  A  scction  through 
the  socket,  along  the  origin  of  the  spine,  ahoivs  the  bony  plates  so  disposed  as  to 
resist  pressure  in  that  line. 

Development. — There  is  one  chief  centre  for  the  scapula  proper  and  one  for 
the  coracoid,  besides  an  indefinite  number  of  accessory  ones.  The  first  appears 
about  the  eighth  week  (Rambaud  et  RenaultJ  at  the  neck,  and  forms  nearly  the 

Fio.  273. 
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whole  bone,  including  the  spine  and  the  root  of  the  acromion  and  the  dorsal  part  of 
the  root  of  the  coracoid.  The  coracoid  centre  appears  in  the  first  year  ;  it  forms 
also  the  top  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  fuses  viith  ihe  first  at  fourtccn  or  fifteen, 
beginning  to  unite  at  ihe  Ventral  surface,  At  the  carlier  age  the  acromion  is  carti- 
lage  beyond  a  line  drawn  from  the  back  of  the  clavicolar  facet  to  the  front  of  the 
metacromion,  At  about  fifleen  many  little  nuciei  appear  in  the  acromion.  The 
anterior  tubercle  is  formed  from  a  single  nucleus  ;  the  others  coalesce  into  two 
groups, — one  in  the  centre,  the  other  at  the  ouler  margin.  At  about  eighteen  the 
latter  joins  the  body  and  the  other  two  fuse.  A  year  later  the  mass  so  formed  also 
joins  the  lx)dy.  Sometinies  this  remains  connected  by  fibro-cartilage  ;  very  rarely 
several  pieces  persist.  A  scale-like  epiphysis  appears  at  the  conoid  tubercle  of  the 
coracoid  afrout  fifteen,  and  soon  fuses.  About  sevenleen  or  eighteen  a  nucleus 
appears  in  the  strip  of  carlilage  along  the  posterior  border  and  one  at  the  lower 
angle.  Both  are  gcnerally  fused  by  lwenty,  but  the  lower  is  one  of  the  last  to  fuse 
in  the  skeleton,  and  the  line  of  union  may  remain  for  years. 

PRACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  scapula  is  rarely  absent  and  rarely  malformed.  The  outer  part  of  the 
acromion  may  exist  as  a  distinct  bone,  as  may,  but  less  frcquently,  the  coracoid. 
Many  cases  of  30-called  fmcture  of  ihe  acromion  and  others  of  supposed  traumatic 
separation  of  the  acromial  epiphvsis  are  probably  cases  of  persistent  epiphysi3.  The 
centre  for  the  inferior  angle  sometimes  remains  distinct,  being  united  to  the  body 
Variation  in  Ihe  Human  Skeleton,  Proč.  Mass. 
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by  a  synchoiidrosis.  The  possibility  of  ils  detachment  by  exces3ive  action  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  has  been  mentioned,  but  no  čase  of  traumatic  separaiion  has  be«m 
recorded. 

Fracture  is  rare,  in  spite  of  the  thinness  of  much  of  the  bone,  because  ot   its 

mobility,  the  adaptation  of  its  ciirvea  to  the  underlying  thoracic  surface,  ihe  elasticiiv 

and  compressibility  of  that  surface.   the  thlckness  oE  the  muscles  that  cover  ihe 

scapula  and  of  those  that  lie  beneath  it,  the  fragility  of  the  clavicie  (which  by  frač- 

turing  often  saves  the  scapula),  and  the  great  range  of 

Fig.  273.  movement  and  corresponding  weakness  of  the  shoulder- 

^     joint,  which,  in  like  manner,  by  undergoing  Iuxation, 

'      prevents  the  Eorce  of  the  traumatiam  from  reachuig  the 

scapula. 

Fracture  of  the  body  and  of  the  inferior  angle  from 
indirect  violence  has  been  reported  in  a  few  cases.  The 
arms  were  tixed,  and  strong  traction  was  being  exer- 
cised  in  more  than  one  čase.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  bone  breaks  between  the  opposing  forces  of  the 
rhomboids  and  trapezius  on  the  one  hand.  and  the 
teres  muscles,  the  subscapularis,  and  the  infraspinatus 
on  the  other. 

The  most  common  fracture  is  that  of  the  body. 
usually  running  transvcrsely  or  obliquely  through  the 
subspinous  fossa.      The  attachments  of   the  subscapu- 
laris beneath  and  of    the  infraspinatus   above    usually 
prevent  any  marked  displacement.     There  is  pain  on 
Lina  ot  iracture  oi  ibc  Kapuia.       liftlng  the  arm  tO  a  horizontal  position,  because,  in  ordcr 
that'  the  dcltoid  may  be  able  to  do  this,  the  acromion 
must  become  a  fixed  point,  and  that  necessitates  the  contraction  of  the  rhomboids 
and  other  muscles  whose  function  it  is.  aided  by  the  leverage  afforded  by  the  pro- 
longation  of  the  scapula  downward,  to  fix  the  blade  of  the  scapula  when  the  dcltoid 
is  in  action. 

Superficial  ecchymosis  is  rare  on  account  of  the  dense  tnfraspinous  fascia  »'hich 
prevents  the  effused  blood  from  reaching  the  surface. 

Fracture  of  the  acromion  is  attended  with  slight  flattening  of  the  tip  of  the 
shoulder,  the  weight  of  the  arm,  acting  through  the  deltoid,  dragging  the  frag- 
ment downward.  There  may  be  the  usual  symptoms  of  preternatural  mobility, 
C  rep  i  t  us,  etc. 

Fracture  of  the  coracoid  is  rare.  Before  the  age  of  seventeen  it  may  be  an 
epiphyseal  separation.  Displacement  is  not  common,  as  the  downward  puli  of  the 
pectoralis  minor,  short  head  of  the  biceps,  and  coraco-brachialis  (page  5901  is 
e(TectuatIy  resisted  by  the  coraco-acromial  and  coraco-clavicular  ligaments.  Crepitus 
and  preternatural  mobility  may  possibly  be  recognized  by  sinking  the  fingcre  into 
the  inter\al  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles.  The  coracoid  »ill  be  found 
just  beneath  the  inner  deltoid  margin. 

Fractures  of  ihe  neck  of  the  scapula  include,  in  surgical  language,  those  which 
begin  at  the  suprascapular  notch  and  run  to  the  a.'(illary  border  of  the  bone  detach- 
ing  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  coracoid  process.  There  is  no  instance  of  fracture  ol 
the  anatomical  ncck, — the  constricte<i  part  supporting  the  glenoid  cavitv.  The 
fragment,  nith  the  arm,  will  drop  down«ard,  away  from  the  acromion.  This  puL* 
the  deltoid  on  the  stretch  and  causes  flattening  of  the  shoulder.  There  will  l>e  a 
depression  beneath  the  edge  of  the  acromion.  The  arm  will  be  increased  in  length 
These  syniptoms  (which  \vill  occur  onlv  if  the  coracn-acrominl  and  coraco-clavicular 
ligaments  are  torn>are  also  found  in  subgk-nciid  lu.\ation  of  the  humerus  (page  ^y'': 
but  in  the  fracture,  the  presence  of  crepitus,  the  downttnrd  displacement  ot  the 
coracoid,  the  ready  disapjK-arance  of  the  deformiiv  on  pii^hing  the  head  of  ihe 
humerus  upward,  its  prompt  reappcaraiice  «hen  the  arm  is  allowed  to  hang  by  the 
side,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  h:ind  may  be  i>lactd  on  the  opposite  shoulder 
serve  clearly  to  denote  the  character  of  the  accident. 

Excision  of  the  scapula  itself  is  not  uncommonly  indicated  on  account  of  malig- 
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nant  neoplasm,  subperiosteal  and  central  sarcomata  especially.  The  t. 
of  the  operation  is  hemorrhage.  The  subclavian  should,  therefore,  be 
The  dorsalia  scapulae,  crossing  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  at  a  poii 
with  the  centre  of  the  vertical  asis  of  the  deltoid  (Treves),  and  ihe  subsi 
ning  along  the  lower  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscie  to  reach  the  ini 
are  the  largest  vessels  that  require  division,  but  the  suprascapula 
scapular,  and  branches  of  the  acromio-thoracic  arterj'  will  aiso  be  cut. 

Infectious  diseases  giving  rise  to  caries  and  necrosis  and  to  supi 

rare,     When  they  afiect  the  supraspinous  region  the  pus  is  directed  fon 

fascia  covering  the  supraspinatus,  which  encloses  that  muacle  in  an  c 

tment.      In  the  infraspinous  region  the  stili  denser  infraspinous 

pus  in  the  same  direction  ;   hence  abscesscs  originating  in  s 

"     ',        Tcel)"  to  point  near  the  axilla  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 

"        ar  muscles  into  the  humerus.    On  the  under  surface  of  the  scapi 

vvhich  give  origin  to  the  tendinous  fibres  that  intersect  the  si 

e  periosteum  is  looae  and  ea3ily  separated.      Suppuration  folU 

ect  of  the  bone  niay,  therefore,  cause  extensive  detachment  of 

it  has  been  found  necessary  to  trephine  the  thin  portion  of 
a  to  give  vent  to  such  a  purulent  collection. 
dmarks.— The  greatest  breadth  of  the  scapula  is  in  a  line  from 
>  the  vertebral  fxirder  ;  the  greatest  Icngth  in  a  line  from  the 
)r  angle. 

general  outlines  oi  the  scapula  can  easily  be  felt.  The  bony 
cognized  by  touch  are  the  acromJon,  the  coracoid,  the  spioe,  t 
i  the  inferior  angle. 

edge  of  the  acromion  is  an  important  landmark.  Measuremer 
.sternal  notch  is  the  easiest  way  of  determining  shortening  in  fra 
If  this  measurement  is  less  than  on  the  sound  side,  and  the  c 
iged  in  length,  it  indicates  a  dialocation  of  the  acroniial  end  of  t 
lue  prominence  of  the  edge  of  the  acromion  is  seen  in  luxi 
(page  582)  and  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula.  In  thes 
■rs  may  be  pressed  beneath  the  acromion,  as  they  can  in  old  casi 
>r  paralysis  with  atrophy  of  that  muscie,  when  the  weight  of  th 
erus  downward  and  increases  the  space  between  the  greater  tul 
tnial  edge. 

i  coracoid  process  may  be  felt  through  the  inner  deltoid  tibre 
irtion  of  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle,  by  thrusting  the  fing 
;tween  the  pectoral  and  deltoid.  In  fracture  it  niay  be  depresse 
of  the  scapular  neck.  The  axillary  artery  can  be  felt  just  to  th 
oracoid  as  it  passes  over  the  second  rib. 

e  spine  is  least  prominent  in  muscular  and  most  conspicuous  it 

ed  persons.      This  is  also  true  of  the  inferior  angle,  which  in 

lly  in  phthisical,   subjects  is  not  held  tightlv  to  the  chest,  but  p 

<e  manner  (scapulae  alata).     This  is  partly  due  to  general  mm 

I  which  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  serratus  magnus  participaie,  ai 

pe  of  the  thorax  and  the  direction  of  the  clavicles.    The  flatter  ar 

the  cnest  the  more  oblique  in  direction  and  the  lower  are  the  collar-bon 

with  them  downward  and  forward  the  upper  and  anterior  portions  of  t 

and  by  that  much  tending  to  make  the  lower  and  posterior  portions  i 

nent. 

The  length  of  the  arm  is  usually  mensured  from  the  junction  of  the 
scapula  and  the  acromion — the  acromial  angle — to  the  external  coni 
humerus. 

The  vertebral  edge  of  the  scapula  lies  just  at  the  side  of  the  sp 
When  the  arm  hangs  at  the  side  of  the  body,  this  edge  is  parallel  tt 
of  the  spinous  processi-s.  It  can  be  made  prominent  (for  palpatinn) 
the  hand  of  the  palient  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  The  superior  an| 
accessible  by  the  same  position.  The  axillary  lx)rder  of  the  scapula  and 
angle  are  best  e\amined  with  the  elbow  flexed  and  the  forearm  carried 
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T  back.     With  the  arm  at  the  side,  the  superior  angle  is  about  on  the  level  of  ihe 

t  upper  edge  of  the  aecond  rib  ;  the  inferior  angle  is  opposite  the  seventh  intercostal 

Ispace  (and  hence  is  a  guide  in  selecting  a  space  for  the  various  operations  for  em- 
pyema,  page  1 867 ) ;  the  inner  end  of  the  spine  is  opposite  the  spinous  process  of  the 
'  third  dorsal  vertebra. 

,  With  the  shoulders  drawn  forcibly  backward,  the  vertebral  borders  ol  the  scapular 

.'  can  be  made  almost  to  touch  at  the  level  of  the  spines,  and  are  not  more  than  from 

two  to  three  inches  apart  at  the  angles.     With  the  hands  clasped  on  the  verte-x,  the 

inferior  angles  are  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  inches  apart.     By  crossing  the  arms  on 

I  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  leaning  fonvard,  the  scapulče  are  aiso  widely  separated. 

and  this  position  is  therefore  selected  for  auscultation  and  percussion. 

The  niobility  of  the  scapula  lessens  the  functional  disability  in  ankylosis  of  the 
shoiilder-joint. 

LIGAMENTS   OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

Twoligaments — the  Iransverse  and  the  coraco-acromial — pass  from  one  part  of  the 
scapula  to  another. 

The  transverse  or  suprascapular  ligament '  (Fig.  289)  is  a  little  band  on  the 
upper  border,  just  behind  the  root  of  the  coracoid,  making  a  bridge  over  the  supra- 
scapular notch,  under  which  the  suprascapular  nerve  passes.  It  may  be  replaced  by 
bone. 

The  coraco-acromial  ligament'  (Fig.  274)  is  a  triangular  structure,  broad 

at  its  base,  along  the  outer  border  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  narrowing  to  ils 

■  insertion  into  the  inner  side  of  the  end  of  the  acromion  just  in  front  of  the  acromio- 

clavicular  joint.       The  borders  are  strong,  converging   bands  with  a  weak   space 

between,  the  front  one  being  the  stronger  and  overlapping  the  other  when  thev 


meet.  The  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  weaker  part  is  variable  ;  sometimes  thev 
diverge  from  near  the  front  of  the  coracoid  to  the  poslerior  band,  sometimes  thev 
are  in  the  main  parallel  with  the  latter,  sometimes  a  band  passes  from  this  membrane 
to  the  front  of  the  clavide,  The  weak  portion  of  this  ligament  is  pierced  by  the 
pectoralis  minor,  when,  as  often  happens,  this  muscle  is  inscrted  into  the  capsule  of 
the  shoulder  or  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus.  This  litrament  is  really  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  the  shoulder-joint,  forming  a  roof  over  the  capsule,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  bursa.     Before  dissection  the  hind  border  of  the  ligament  is  not  very 
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Fig.  277. 


extemal  to  this  the  rough  concave  edge  gives  origin  to  the  deltoid  The  begiiming 
of  this  is  often  marked  by  a  minute  tubercle,  which,  when  exceptionally  large,  ts 
the  deltoid  ttibercle,  The  posterior  surface  is  smooth,  and  narrows  gradua]ly  tiil 
it  reaches  the  outer  end,  the  beginning  of  which  is  marked  by  a  tubercle  on  the 
under  surface. 

The  borders  are  very  ill  marked.  The  sharpest  is  that  separating  the  antcrior 
from  the  inferior  surface.  That  between  the  anterior  and  superior  ones  is  fairly  well 
marked  near  the  inner  end  ;  but  it  soon  grows  indistinct,  so  that  often  at  the  middie 
of  the  bone  the  front  surface  seems  to  twist  into  the  upper,  and  the  anterior  inferior 
border  becomes  the  front  border  of  the  outer  end.  Of  the  posterior  borders,  the 
upper,  though  rounded,  is  distinct  along  the  middie  of  the  bone  ;  the  lower  is  ver\' 
vague,  but  usually  is  well  defined  in  the  outer  part ;  when  it  is  not,  the  posterior 
surface  seems  to  twist  into  the  lower. 

The  inner  or  sternal  extremity*  is  club-shaped,  drawn  out  downu'ard  and 
somewhat  backward.  Its  inner  surface,  coated  with  articular  cartilage,  is  of  >ery 
variable  shape.  It  is  approximately  oval,  with  the  long  axis  slanting  downward  and 
backward,  and  is  rough  and  generally  concave,  but  not  always  so.  The  front  edge 
of  the  inner  surface  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  bone,  and 
the  hind  one  an  obtuse  angle. 

The  outer  or  acromial  extremity  *  is  flattened  above  and  below  and  curved 

fonvard.  At  the  very  front  of  this  end  is 
an  articular  surface  joining  the  scapula.  It 
is  oval,  with  the  long  axis  horizontal,  and 
usually  faces  downward  as  weU  as  outward. 
There  is  generally  behind  this  a  rough  space 
for  ligament  at  the  end,  which  graduallv 
slants  into  the  hind  border.  The  conoid 
tubercle^  is  at  the  posterior  border  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  outer  extremity  just  at 
its  junction  with  the  shaft.  The  trapesaid 
ridge  extends  from  it  forward  and  outu^ard 
across  the  bone.  Its  anterior  portion  is 
often  broad.  This  tubercle  and  ridge  are 
for  the  insertion  of  ligaments  of  correspond- 
ing  names,  passing  upvvard  from  the  base  of  the  coracoid.  Between  the  ridge  and 
the  end  of  the  bone  there  is  a  smooth  space,  sometimes  almost  a  groove,  which  li<rs 
above  the  supraspinatus  muscle  as  it  crosses  the  shoulder-joint.  The  davide  varies 
greatly  in  length,  thickness,  amount  of  curve,  and  in  the  outline  of  the  ends.  Sofie- 
times  the  outer  end  is  but  little  broader  than  the  shaft.  A  very  rare  form  is  one  in 
which  the  inner  part  of  the  shaft  is  flat  and  but  slightly  thicker  than  the  outer. 

DifTerences  due  to  Scx. — The  male  bone  is  longer,  stronger,  more  curved, 
and  with  larger  articular  facets.  Apart  from  sex,  a  strong  bone  is  generally  more 
curved. 

Development. — The  centre  for  this  bone,  evident  in  the  sixth  week,  precedes 
ali  others.  It  is  remarkable  as  developing  in  indifferent  tissue  before  any  hint  of  the 
bone  is  to  be  seen.  A  little  later  a  cartilaginous  outline  appears,  which  is  shorllv 
involved  in  the  ossifying  process.  At  about  seventeen  a  centre  is  formed  in  the 
epiphysis  at  the  sternal  end,  and  joins  the  shaft  a  year  or  so  later. 

Surface  Anatoniy. — In  life  the  anterior  surface  and  edge,  as  well  as  the 
superior  surface,  are  easily  felt  through  the  skin.  The  joint  with  the  acromion  b  dis- 
tinct, the  clavicle  being  higher  than  the  scapula.  The  position  of  the  bone  is  nearlv 
horizontal,  but  in  strong  men  the  outer  end  is  often  the  higher.  The  bone  is  higfaly 
elastic,  owing  to  its  curves. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  chief  function  of  the  clavicle  is  to  steady  the  shoulder  and  keep  the  upper 
arm  at  such  a  distance  from  the  trunk  that  the  muscles  running  from  the  latter  to 
the  humerus  may  give  it  lateral  motion.     Therefore,  in  animals,  in  which  no  such 

*  Bztrcmltaa  atcnalla.    '  Bstrcmltas  •cromlalls.    'Toberodtos  coraMldca. 


Ossification  of  clavicle.  A^  at  birth  ;  a,  chief  cen- 
tre; ^,  r,  cartilaginous  ends.  B^  at  about  eighteen 
years ;  <f,  sternal  epiphsrsis. 
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movement  exists,  and  the  fore-limbs  are  used  only  in  progression,  no  clavicle,  or  a 
mere  rudiment  of  it,  is  present. 

Congenital  absence  of  both  clavicles  is  rare.  In  several  reported  cases  the 
shoulders  could  be  brought  together  in  front  of  the  body.  The  congenital  absence 
of  both  acromial  ends  is  not  so  uncommon.  Theoretically,  one  would  expect,  as  a 
result  of  absence  of  the  clavicle,  a  weakened  upper  extremity,  some  lateral  cur\'ature 
ofthe  spine,  interference  with  the  upper  chest  (from  the  weight  of  the  arm  and 
scapula),  and  hence  diminished  lung  capacity  with  the  secondary  ill  eSects  upon 
growth,  nutrition,  etc 

Such  consequences  were  predicated  (Maunder)  as  a  result  of  arrest  of  growth 
from  epiphyseal  separation,  but  neither  in  those  cases,  in  non-union  after  fracture, 
nor  in  congenital  absence  have  they  been  noted.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  four 
cases  of  symmetrical  absence  of  the  acromial  end  recorded  by  Gegenbaur  the  func- 
tional  disability  was  slight,  the  motions  of  the  scapula  being  unimpaired. 

The  whole  bone  becomes  ossified  very  early,  beginning  before  any  other  long 
bone  of  the  skeleton.  Its  one  epiphysis,  at  the  sternal  end,  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
last  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  to  ossify,  appearing  about  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  year  and,  according  to  Poland,  joining  the  diaphysis  from  the  twenty- 
second  to  the  twenty-fifth  year.     Dwight  places  the  time  of  union  somewhat  earlier. 

Separation  of  this  epiphysis  is  among  the  rarest  of  epiphyseal  detachments. 
But  five  cases  have  been  recorded.  Two  of  them  were  from  muscular  action,  the 
pectoralis  major  and  the  clavicular  fibres  of  the  deltoid  being  apparently  the  agencies 
that  carried  the  sternal  end  of  the  diaphysis  forward. 

The  age  of  the  patient  (from  seventeen  to  twenty-five) ,  the  shape  of  the  flattened 
diaphyseal  end  (unlikethe  pointed  end  of  a  fractured  bone),  and  the  integrity  of  the 
shape  of  the  suprasternal  notch  aid  in  distinguishing  this  accident  from  a  fonvard 
dislocation  or  a  fracture  on  the  inner  side  of  the  costo-clavicular  ligam ent. 

Fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  more  common  than  that  of  any  other  bone,  except  possi- 
bly  the  radius  ;  it  is,  likewise,  the  most  frequent  seat  of  incomplete  ( *  *  greenstick' ' ) 
fracture.  About  one-half  of  ali  clavicular  fractures  occur  during  early  childhood. 
This  frequency  is  due  ( i )  to  the  early  ossification  of  the  bone,  so  that  it  is  relatively 
more  brittle  than  are  the  other  bones  ;  (2)  to  the  lack  of  close  attachment  between 
the  periosteum  and  the  bone  ;  (3)  to  the  unusual  thickness  of  the  periosteum  (prob- 
ably  associated  with  the  early  ossification),  which  tends  to  prevent  complete  fracture  ; 
and  (4)  to  the  common  occurrence  of  falls  and  minor  accidents  among  children. 

The  amount  of  disability  is  often  surprisingly  slight,  and  the  diagnosis,  unless 
confirmed  by  skiagraphic  testimony,  may  have  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  very  trifling 
deformity  with  localized  tenderness  and  swelling. 

Muscular  action  may  produce  fracture  through  the  violent  contraction  of  the 
pectoralis  major  or  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  deltoid. 

Indirect  violence  (received  through  falls  on  the  hand,  elbow,  or  shoulder)  is 
the  common  cause.  The  frequency  with  which  such  falls  occur,  and  the  uniformity 
with  which  the  force  is  transmitted  to  a  slender  bone  containing  but  little  cancellous 
tissue,  and  held  firmly  at  either  end  by  strong  ligamentous  attachments,  sufBciently 
explain  the  common  occurrence  of  clavicular  fracture. 

The  break  usually  occurs  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  thirds, 
because:  (i)  the  outer  end  (like  the  inner)  is  firmly  held  by  the  ligamentous  connec- 
tions,  the  middle  of  the  bone  being  the  most  movable  ;  (2)  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
middle  third  the  bone  is  smaller,  and  therefore  weaker  ;  (3)  at  this  point  the  sternal 
curve  (convex  forward)  and  the  acromial  curve  (concave  fonvard)  meet,  and  force 
applied  to  the  extremity  of  the  bone  is  there  expended. 

Fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  rarely  compound,  because,  although  the  bone  is  sub- 
cutaneous,  the  skin  is  very  freely  movable  over  it,  and  because  the  usual  displace- 
ment  carries  the  sharp  end  of  the  outer  fragment  backward  and  the  sharp  end  of 
the  inner  fragment  upward  (Fig.  278). 

The  anatomical  causes  of  the  common  form  of  displacement  will  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  muscles  concerned  (page  579). 

The  relations  of  the  clavicle  to  great  vessels  and  nerve-trunks  would  seem  to 
render  frequent  complications  probable,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  latter  occur  with 
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Fig.  278. 


I.liirtt  of  (rnt  (iirr  of  the  clavicle  aod  acromion  process. 


com  parati  ve  rarity  :  ( i )  because  of  the  elastic  curves  of  the  bone,  wbich  enabi^r 
it  to  escape  fracture  in  many  cases  of  direct  violence  ;  (2)  because  of  the  inicr- 
position  of  the  subclavius  muscle  between  the  bone  and  the  nervous  and  vascul.ir 
trunks  ;  (3)  because  of  the  situation  of  the  common  fracture,  the  inner  end  <►! 
the  outcr  fragment  (the  portion  most  likely  to  infiict  injury)  being  bolh  above  and 
extcrnal  to  the  region  of  danger.     Stili,  cases  of  wound  of  the  subclavian  vesstis. 

interna!  jugular  vein,  and  of  pressure  pa- 
ralysis  of  the  upper  extremity  have  beirn 
reported  as  complications  of  fracture  of 
the  clavicle. 

The  supraclavicular  nerves  (branch«> 
of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical;  pass  in 
front  of  the  bone,  and  may  be  in  vol  ved  in 
the  callus,  giving  rise  to  severe  and  per- 
sistent  pain. 

In  resection  or  excision  of  the  clavi- 
cle, either  for  disease  or  as  a  step  in  the 
performance  of  an  interscapulo-thoracic 
amputation,  the  protection  afforded  the 
vessels  by  the  subclavius  muscle  should 
hv  rcmcmbcrcd.  Superficially,  the  cephalic  vein  and  the  supraclavicular  nerves  may 
have  to  bc  divided. 

/)ist'ase  of  tlie  clavicle  is  not  uncommon  as  a  result  of  the  various  infections. — 
Hyi)hiliti(',  tubcrculous,  typhoidal,  etc.  The  bone  is  also  the  subject  of  new  growths, 
4'Hj)r(ially  of  Harcomata.  The  anatomical  relations  already  alluded  to  are  those  chieflv 
involvc«!  in  ihest*  cases. 

Swrllin^;  and  (tdema  of  the  arm  may  result  from  pressure  on  the  subclavian 
VI' i  M  in  the  anj^U*  bctween  the  clavicle  and  the  rib  ;  gangrene,  from  pressure  upon 
\\\v  artrrv  ;  pain  or  paralysis,  from  pressure  upon  the  brachial  plexus  at  the  outcr 
pait  o(  tiif  coMlo-ilavicular  space.  It  is  probable  that,  in  view  of  the  subcutaneous 
nn^ition  o(  ilu*  clavirlo  and  its  consequent  exposure  to  slight  traumatisms,  osteitis  of 
oiir  (orm  (M*  anothcr  w()uld  be  more  frequent  if  it  were  not  for  its  great  elasticitv, 
whi(  \\  prol»al)ly  liinils  the  effect  of  minor  blows  to  the  superficies  of  the  bone.  Ac- 
( ordinvilVi  Hvphilitir  subperiosteal  nodes  are  fairly  common,  while  tuberculosb  and 
n«'|ili<  and  poni  typhoitlai  osteitis  are  relatively  rare. 

Lun  d  marka.  -The  clavicle  is  subcutaneous  through  its  entire  length.  When 
al  M'*il  the  bont*  Ih  al»out  on  the  same  level  as  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  In  inspira- 
t  ion  it  iiiovi'1  foivvanl  an  iiich. 

T I  M'  inn«  r  (MhI  of  the  l)one  is  its  largest  portion,  and  its  projection  in  front  of 
anci  aliovf  ih«*  cl.iviriilar  notch  on  the  sternum  should  not  be  erroneously  regarded 
an  rvitliMh  r  o(  divam«  or  injury.  The  deltoid  tubercle  at  its  outer  third  is  sometimes 
uhiHiiallv  pioininrnt,  and  should  not  then  be  mistaken  for  an  exostosis. 

Thr  uMv«-iof  thr  boiif  may  easily  be  traced  from  end  to  end.  The  normal 
eni  Vrt  mav  1»*  in»na*^f(l  in  ^recnstick  fracture  without  any  positive  angulanty  being 
pMuhii  I  d  :  I  Mit  in  thin  čast*  ( an*ful  mcasurement  will  show  that  the  distance  betwecn 
\\\v  \\Ki\  v\\k\*\  oI  t  hi«  bonr  is  s]i^htly  lessened  as  compared  with  the  uninjured  side. 
It  »*l  ioni  1 1  not  l»r  loi>.M»tlrn,  hovvrver,  that  the  curves  are  apt  to  be  increased  in  mus- 
cnlar  omoiii,  and  tliat  fi»r  ihc*  same  reason  the  right  clavicle  is  sometimes  more 
(MIIvimI,  ihii  kri,  and  a  lilllr  shorter  than  the  left. 

In  j^riHMal  tniiH  it  inay  br  said  that  the  inner  third  of  the  bone  is  in  relation 
brlow  to  thr  (ust  iil>,  Nvhirli  it  rrosscs  oi>liquely  ;  the  middle  third  to  the  axillar>* 
visMiN  and  thr  braihi.il  plr\us  (and  Ik1ow  them  to  the  first  intercostal  space);  and 
tl»r  outrr  tliiid  to  thr  coiatoid  prorrss  and  the  acromio-clavicular  joint  (Fig.  274). 
In  the  male,  and  in  robiist,  vi^^orous  persons  gcnerally,  the  clavicles  are  on  a  high 
planr  and  pass  alinost  hoii/onta!ly  o»t\vard,  giving  the  *' square-shouldered**  appear- 
ancr  usuallv  asso<'ialfd  \v!tli  i<U'as  of  muscular  strength  and  decreasing  the  apparent 
Icnvjth  of  Ilir  nrrk.  In  thr  slrong  male  the  outer  end  may  even  be  higher  than  the 
inner. 

In  narrow-chrstrd  and  in  consumptive  persons  the  clavicles  are  depressed  and 
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indine  downwar<J,  and  hence  the  sloping  narrow  shoulders  and  long  necks  so  often 
seen  in  feeble  or  in  phthisical  individuals. 

In  very  fai  persons,  in  those  suffering  from  organic  heart  disease  attended  with 
dyspn<£a,  and  in  emphvsematous  subjects  the  davicies  are  raised  and  ihe  neck 
thereby  apparently  shortened. 

THE  STERNO-CLAVICULAI^   ARTICULATION. 

This  is  the  only  joint  between  the  tnink  and  the  upper  extremity.     The  socket 

on  the  upper  angle  of  the  manubrium  is  coated  with  cartilage  which  often  extends 

a  little  onto  the  first  costal  cartilage.     This  veiy  shaUow  socket  is  made  rather 

more  secure  by  the  forward  indination  of  the  manubrium  and  alao  by  being  rather 

Fig.  379. 

Clavicl«       Stcmo-clavicular  Knmcnt  Imerflavicular  lijtameni  Glavici« 


more  on  the  back  than  on  the  front  of  that  bone,  so  that  to  some  extent  it  over- 
laps  the  front  of  the  davide.  The  very  irregular  end  of  the  clavicle  is  coated  with 
cartilage,  which,  however,  gives  it  no  regular  nor  constant  shape.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  concave  from  before  backward,  but  there  is  often  a  swelling  at  the  posterior 
lower  angle. 

The  interarticular  fibro-cartilage '  (Fig.  280),  a  disk  subdividing  the  joinl 
into  two,  is  the  chief  factor  in  maintaining  the  great  securily  of  the  joinL     It  is  a 


Righl  >lenH>.c1avicu1ar  joinl  opencd.    Lcll  clavicle  raiH'iI  to  shov  rhomboid  ligtmcnl.    Front  vicw. 

rounded  disk,  thinnest  in  the  middle  and  generally  thickest  at  the  up|^>cr  border, 
which  is  attachcd  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  inner  cnd  n(  the  clavicle,  while  the  lower 
border  is  attached  to  the  first  costal  cartibR'^  ^t  the  outer  horder  of  the  joint.  In 
the  main  it  taces  iipward  and  outward,  so  that  the  clavicle  rests  upon  it.  It  is  said 
lo  be  sometiines  pertorated. 
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The  capsule  (Fig.  280)  surrounds  the  joint,  being  attached  to  the  bordeis  of 
the  articular  surfaces  and  also  to  the  borders  of  the  interarticular  disk.  It  is 
strengthened  before  and  behind  by  bands  running  upward  and  outward  from  the  ster- 
num,  of  which  the  posterior  are  the  stronger,  and  sends  some  deep  fibres  to  the  disk. 
These  bands  strengthening  the  capsule  are  sometimes  described  as  the  anterior  and 
posterior  stemo-clavicular  ligaments.     There  are  two  distinct  synoviaI  cavities, 

The  interclavicular  ligameiit  (Fig.  279)  is  a  fairly  well-defined  band  run- 
ning from  the  top  of  one  clavicle  across  to  the  other.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the 
top  of  the  joint  and  loosely  with  the  top  of  the  sternum,  towards  which  it  sinks  with 
a  slight  curve.     This  does  much  towards  fiUing  up  the  deep  interclavicular  notch. 

The  costo-clavicular '  or  rhomboid  ligament  (Fig.  280)  arises  from  the 
costal  cartilage  just  outside  of  the  joint,  with  which  it  is  loosely  connected,  and  runs 
upward  and  outward  to  the  rough  rhomboid  impression  on  the  under  side  of  the 
clavicle.     It  is  a  layer  of  strong,  short  fibres. 

THE  SCAPULO-CLAVICULAR  ARTICULATION. 

The  Acromio-Clavicular  Articulation. — This  joint  indudes  a  capsular 
ligament  (Fig.  274)  and  occasionally  an  intra-articular  fibro-cartilage.  The  elongated 
facet  on  each  bone  is  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  that  of  the  clavicle  usually 
overlapping  the  other. 

The  capsule  is  weak,  except  above  and  behind,  where  there  are  strong  bands 
extending  outward  from  the  clavicle.     Of  these  the  posterior  are  the  longer. 

The  fibro-cartilage,  when  present,  is  wedge-shaped,  attached  by  the  base  to 
the  superior  part  of  the  capsule,  the  thin  edge  reaching,  perhaps,  half-way  through 
the  cavity  of  the  joint.  Sometimes  it  divides  the  joint  into  two.  There  may  bc 
merely  a  thick  pad  of  fibrous  tissue  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  with 
only  a  very  rudimentary  joint. 

The  coraco-clavicular  ligament  is  an  important  ligamentous  apparatus 
divided  into  an  outer  part,  the  trapezoid,  and  an  inner,  the  conoid  (Fig.  289).  These 
are  continuous  behind,  but  diverge  in  front.  The  trapezoid  ligament'  is  a  four- 
sided  layer  of  parallel  fibres,  springing  from  the  trapezoid  ridge  and  the  top  of  the 
first  part  of  the  coracoid,  to  run  outward  to  the  trapezoid  ridge  on  the  under  side  of 
the  clavicle.  The  line  of  attachment  to  the  clavicle  is  usually  the  longer,  and,  as  this 
runs  forward  and  outward,  the  anterior  fibres  are  almost  horizontal.  The  conoid 
ligament,'  or  inner  part,  is  less  strong.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  border  of  the 
conoid  tubercle  at  the  root  of  the  acromion,  and  runs  to  the  tubercle  of  the  same 
name  at  the  back  of  the  under  side  of  the  clavicle.  Both  these  tuberdes  being 
promincnces  of  some  size,  this  ligament  is  not  a  cord,  as  might  be  inferred,  but 
another  layer  continuous  with  the  trapezoid  behind.  The  inner  fibres  incline  inward 
as  llu»y  ascend.  The  general  direction  is  upward  and  perhaps  a  little  backward,  but 
this  changes  with  the  position  of  the  bones.  There  may  be  a  synovial  bursa  in  the 
opon  anglc  scen  from  the  front  betvveen  these  t\vo  parts  of  the  ligament. 

Movements  of  the  Clavicle  and  Scapula. — The  compound  joint  at  the 
innrr  end  of  the  clavicle  is  practically  a  universal  one.  The  claficle  can  be  raised, 
dfprfsstHl,  carried  forward  or  backward,  circumducted,  and  slightly  rotated.  The 
outrr  und  lowcr  end  of  the  disk  being  attached  to  the  corresponding  border  of  the 
fam^i,  it  follows  that  the  clavicle  lies  upon  it.  VVhen  the  shoulder  is  raised  or 
cIrprrMstMl  ihc  motion  is  almost  wholly  bet\veen  the  clavicle  and  the  disk,  though  the 
laltrr  sliilcs  a  liltlo.  and  in  marked  falling  of  the  shoulder  the  top  of  the  disk  starts 
to  conu*  oul  of  the  sorket,  but  is  restrained  bv  the  top  of  the  capsule.  Forward  and 
barkvvard  molions  occur  chietly  bctween  the  disk  and  the  sternum,  bnt  there  is  some 
displaiTmcnt  of  thr  former.  Circumduction,  therefore,  involves  both  parts  of  the 
joint  ;  rotation  is  chicflv  in  the  inner  one. 

It  is  rtMnarkahU'  that  a  j<^int  at  which  there  is  so  much  strain,  ovving  to  leverage, 
should  be  so  strong  with  such  apparentlv  imperfect  bonv  arrangements  for  retention. 
Part  of  the  safety  is  due  to  the  subdivision  of  the  joint  and  a  great  deal  to  the  assist- 
ance  of  muscies.  At  lx)th  ends  of  the  clavicle,  as  Morris  has  pointed  out,  the  great 
muscles  are  so  placed  that  by  their  contraction  tliey  draw  the  bones  together, 

*  Ug.  CMtocUvtcttUre.    *  Lig.  trapeioldcom.    *'  Lig.  conoldeam. 
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The  obvious  advantage  of  a  joint  between  the  clavicle  and  the  acromion,  apart 
from  breaking  shocks  and  making  the  shoulder-girdle  much  more  elastic,  is  that  it 
alIows  the  angle  between  the  bones  to  change  with  the  position  of  the  arm,  and  thus 
the  direction  of  the  glenoid  cavity  may  be  modified  so  as  to  give  the  best  support  to 
the  arm  in  different  positions.  The  motion  at  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  is  con- 
siderable,  but  indefinite.  The  overlapping  clavicle  can  advance  a  little  laterally 
onto  the  acromion,  except  in  the  cases  in  which  the  plane  of  the  joint  is  vertical. 
There  is  aiso  motion  on  an  approximately  vertical  axis  when  the  shoulder  is  thrown 
fonvard  and  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  advances,  the  angle  between  the  back  of 
the  clavicle  and  the  spine  of  the  scapula  being  diminished.  When  the  clavicle  can 
advance  no  farther,  the  tension  of  the  trapezoid  ligament  checks  the  progress  of  the 
coracoid.  In  the  withdrawal  of  the  shoulder  the  reverse  occurs,  the  movement 
being  finally  checked  by  the  conoid.  In  up-and-down  movements  of  the  shoulder 
the  motion  is  on  an  approximately  antero-posterior  axis.  When  it  rises  the  base  of 
the  coracoid  comes  in  to  direct  contact  with  the  clavicle  and  the  rhomboid  ligament 
is  strained  ;  when  it  falls  the  clavicle  rests  on  the  first  rib  and  the  conoid  is  put  on 
the  stretch,  as  are  also  the  interclavicular  ligament  and  the  top  of  the  capsule  of  the 
sternal  end.  Probably  the  freest  movement  is  when  the  arm  is  raised  vertically,  in 
which  čase  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  swing$  strongly  foru^ard  so  as  to  direct  the 
glenoid  cavity  more  nearly  upward.  The  clavicle  rises  from  the  sternal  end,  and 
perhaps  slightly  rotates.  Possibly  the  lower  end  of  the  scapula  is  withdrawn  slightly 
from  the  chest.  Apart  from  the  movements  of  the  arm  the  scapula  may  change  its 
position  considerably.  It  may  rotate  on  either  the  end  of  the  acromion  (as  in  rais- 
mg  the  arm)  or  on  the  superior  angle,  the  lower  angle  being  the  most  movable 
point.  When  it  is  carried  far  fonvard  a  larger  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lungs  can  be  examined.  The  scapulae  may  also  be  raised  or  brought  nearer 
together. 

Surface  Anatomy  of  the  Shoulder-Girdle. — The  general  shape  of  the 
clavicle  is  easily  made  out  by  pressing  on  its  front  and  superior  surfaces  with  the 
muscles  relaxed.  The  degree  of  backward  projection  of  the  inner  end  can  be  deter- 
mined.  It  is  placed  horizontally  in  woman  ;  in  man  the  outer  end  is  s]ightly  raised. 
The  joint  with  the  acromion  is  easily  felt  from  above,  the  clavicle  being  the  higher. 
The  outline  of  the  acromion,  which  slopes  somewhat  downward,  is  easily  felt.  It 
forms  the  point  of  the  shoulder-girdle,  but  not  of  the  shoulder,  as  the  humerus 
always  projects  beyond  it  externally.  A  plane  vertical  surface  placed  against  the 
outside  of  the  shoulder  cannot  touch  the  acromion  if  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  in 
plače.  The  possibility  that  the  outer  epiphysis  of  the  acromion  may  not  unite  by 
bone  fa  to  be  remembered.  The  finger  can  be  carried  from  the  acromion  along  the 
spine  to  its  triangular  origin.  The  tip  of  the  coracoid  is  to  be  felt  by  manipulation 
in  the  infraclavicular  fossa  at  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus.  The  posterior  border 
of  the  scapula  is  always  to  be  felt ;  in  thin  persons  its  outline  can  be  traced  and  the 
shape  of  the  inferior  angle  approximately  recognized. 

•      PRACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  Sterno-Clavicular  Articulation. — The  interposition  of  an  elastic  bufier 
in  the  shape  of  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  united  to  both  the  bones  by  very 
strong  ligamentous  fibres,  and  completely  bisecting  the  joint  (Fig.  280),  in  fact, 
converting  it  into  two  separate  joints,  prevents  the  clavicle  from  transmitting  to  the 
stemum  the  full  force  of  blows  and  falls  received  upon  the  hand  or  shoulder,  and 
allows  of  the  varied,  though  limited,  movements  of  the  articulation. 

Dislocation  is  rare.  The  ligaments  are  stronger  than  the  clavicle,  which  is 
therefore  usuallv  broken  by  any  force  sufficient  to  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  joint. 
The  curves  of  tne  clavicle,  the  mobility  of  the  scapula,  and  the  play  of  the  acromio- 
clavicular  joint  ali  tend  to  diffuse  forces  that  might  othenvise  have  been  expended 
on  this  articulation,  which  is  furthermore  strengthened  by  the  tendinous  origins 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  and  of  the  pectoralis  major. 

The  most  common  form  of  dislocation  is  the  fonvard  one,  the  anterior  sterno- 
davicular  ligament   being  the  weaker  and   thinner.      Backward   luxation   is   re- 
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sisted  by  the  more  powerful  posterior  ligament  and  by  the  rhomboid.  Upwani 
displacement — the  least  frequcnt — is  resisted  by  the  interarticular  cartilage,  which  is 
strongly  inserted  below  into  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  and  the  sternum,  and  abovt 
into  the  clavicle  itself,  by  the  rhomboid  and  interclavicular  ligaments  and  by  both 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  ;  hence  the  rarity  of  this  luxation. 

In  many  displacements  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  the  shoulder  is  carrieij 
downward  or  backvvard  until  the  clavicle  is  in  contact  with  the  strong  first  rib,  which 
then  acts  as  a  fulcrum,  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone  continuing  its  iipward  or  ionkurd 
motion  until  the  resisting  ligaments  are  torn  and  the  luxation  is  produced. 

In  backward  dislocation  by  indirect  violence  the  force  has  usually  pushed  the 
shoulder  fonvard  and  inward,  as  when  the  patient  has  been  caught  between  two  cars 
or  between  a  wall  and  a  wagon. 

In  this  dislocation  the  sternal  end  may  press  upon  the  trachea,  the  intemal 
jugular,  or  the  beginning  of  the  innominate  vein,  and  may  therefore,  if  the  faulty 
position  has  become  permanent,  require  excision. 

DisecLse  of  the  sterno-clavicular  joint  is  not  very  common,  considering  its  super- 
ficial  position  and  its  constant  motion.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
motion  is  slight  and  that  strains  and  injury  to  the  synovial  membranes  are  prevented 
by  the  strong  and  elastic  interarticular  cartilage  and  by  the  strength  of  the  ligaments. 
Suppuration  usually  shows  itself  in  front  (as  the  anterior  ligament  is  the  thinnest ), 
but  may  perforate  by  ulceration  the  posterior  ligament  and  find  its  way  to  the  medi- 
astinum.  With  the  arm  at  the  side  the  articulation  becomes  V-shaped,  the  clavicle 
touching  the  joint  surface  only  at  its  lowest  angle.  With  the  arm  elevated,  the  two 
joint  surfaces  are  brought  into  closer  relation,  and  the  shape  of  the  joint  viewed  from 
the  front  becomes  linear ;  hence  raising  of  the  arm  is  uniformly  productive  of  pain 
in  disease  of  the  joint. 

Ankylosis  is  rare,  probably  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  diseased  joint  surfaces 
by  the  thick,  resistant  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Acromio-Clavicular  Articulation. — This  is  one  of  the  shallowest  of 
the  articulations,  the  clavicle  being  merely  superimposed,  as  it  were.  upon  the  upper 
edge  of  the  acromion.  The  powerful  ligaments  which  bind  the  clavicle  to  the  cora- 
coid  (the  conoid  and  trapezoid),  although  they  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  joint, 
are  the  most  important  factors  in  preserving  its  integrity  when  force  is  applied  to  the 
point  of  the  shoulder. 

The  movements  of  the  joint  are  around  two  axes,  an  antero-posterior  and  a 
vertical  one,  so  that  the  relations  of  the  glenoid  cavity  to  the  humerus  may  remain 
relatively  unchanged  when  the  arm  is  elevated  or  is  advanced.  The  scapula  must 
obviously  move  backward  or  forward  on  the  side  of  the  chest  in  a  curve  established 
by  the  curve  of  the  ribs.  It  does  this  on  a  radius  represented  by  the  clavicle,  the 
centre  of  the  rotation  being  at  the  sterno-clavicular  joint.  The  acromio-clavicular 
joint  enables  this  motion  to  take  plače,  while  at  the  same  time  the  glenoid  cavit>' 
continues  to  point  obliquely  forward.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  the  act  of  pushin^^ 
or  striking  with  the  arm  advanced,  or  of  falling  upon  the  hand  with  the  arm  in 
a  like  position,  would  bring  the  head  of  the  humerus  against  the  capsule  of  the  joint 
instead  of  against  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  would  thus  increase  the  frequenc>'  of 
luxation.  Conversely,  *'rigidity  of  this  little  joint  may  be  a  cause  of  insecurilv  in 
the  articulation  of  the  shoulder  and  of  weakness  in  certain  movements  of  the  limb'* 
(Treves). 

Dislocation  is  rare.  The  dislocation  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  upward 
(described  by  some  surgical  writers,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  as  dislocation  of  the 
scapula  downward)  is  much  the  more  frequent.  The  capsular  ligament  is  torn  or 
stretched,  even  in  the  incomplete  forms.  In  the  complete  varietv  the  coraco- 
clavicular  ligaments  must  be  torn  or  ruptured,  but  their  great  strength,  increased  in 
effectiveness  by  their  distance  from  the  joint,  renders  this  accident  uncommon, 

Dislocation  of  the  clavicle  beneath  the  acromion — between  it  and  the  coracoid 
process — and  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  beneath  the  coracoid  are  extremely  rare 
accidents.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  latter  has  cver  occurred.  Both  obviouslv 
require  for  their  production  extensive  laceration  of  aH  of  the  ligaments  binding 
together  the  scapula  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  clavicle. 
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The  bone  of  the  arm  consists  of  a  shaft  and  two  enlarged  extremities. 

The  upper  extreniity  includes  a  globular  articular  head  and  two  tuderosiiies 
lov  muscular  insertions.  The  head^  looks  upward,  inward,  and  backward.  It  is 
not  tnily  a  part  of  a  sphere,  for  the  curve  in  the  horizontal  plane  is  bolder  than  that 
in  the  vertical.  The  vertical  diameter  between  the  edges  of  the  articular  surface  is 
longer  than  the  transverse.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  slight  groove  for  the  attachment 
of  the  capsular  ligament  at  what  is  called  the  anatomical  neck.^  The  surgical  neck^  is 
just  below  the  whole  upper  extremity.  The  tuberosities  are  separated  in  front  by  a 
deep  furrow,  the  bicipital  groove,^  through  which  runs  the  tendon  of  the  long  head 
of  the  biceps.  The  greater  tubcrosity*  is  a  rough  enlargement  placed  extemally. 
Its  highest  point  is  at  the  front,  just  by  the  groove.  A  superior  surface  of  this 
tuberosity  begins  here  and,  passing  downward  and  backward  beside  the  head, 
broadens  as  it  goes.  It  bears  three  smooth  facets  for  the  insertion  of  the  supra- 
spinatus,  the  infraspinatus,  and  the  teres  minor,  in  this  order  ;  the  first  being  highest 
and  most  in  front,  the  last  and  lowest  most  behind.  The  lesser  tuberosity,'  much 
smaller,  is  on  the  front  of  the  bone.  It  bears  a  prominent  angle,  sometimes  an 
actual  crest  running  downward  and  inward  for  the  subscapularis.  The  upper  aspect 
of  the  process,  which  looks  also  inward,  is  smooth  for  a  bursa  beneath  the  tendon. 

The  shaft  is  roughly  cylindrical  above  and  prismatic  below.  It  is  convenient 
to  divide  it  by  three  borders  into  three  surfaces.  The  anierior  border  starts  frora 
the  greater  tuberosity  as  the  outer  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove,  which,  growing 
shallourer,  can  be  traced  through  the  first  quarter  of  the  shaft.  This  outer  lip 
becomes  thicker  and  more  prominent  for  some  two  inches  below  the  surgical  neck 
to  receive  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major.  Below  this  it  is  joined  by  the  lower 
end  of  the  deltoid  eminence,  after  which,  smooth  and  rounded,  it  grows  fainter,  but 
may  be  traced  downward  to  a  ridge  separating  the  capitellum  from  the  trochlea, 
where  it  ends.  The  intemal  border  starts  at  the  inner  side  of  the  neck,  often  so 
near  the  inner  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove  as  to  be  confounded  with  it,  and  runs 
straight  down  to  the  very  tip  of  the  internal  condyle.  It  is  at  best  very  faint  in  the 
first  quarter,  and  often  barely  visible  ;  but  it  is  distinct  in  the  middle  and  prominent 
in  the  last  third,  where  it  is  known  as  the  intemal  supracondylar  ridge.  The 
extemat  border  begins  at  the  back  of  the  greater  tuberosity  and  runs  to  the  outer 
condyle,  the  lower  part  being  the  extemal  supracondylar  ridge^  which  has  a  fon^^ard 
curve.  A  great  exaggeration  of  this  ridge  has  been  seen  in  the  negro.  The  intemal 
surface  bears  the  inner  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove,  which,  starting  from  the  lesser 
tuberosity,  is  often  very  faint ;  it  receives  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major.  The 
bicipital  groove  soon  becomes  shallow,  and  is  lost  after  two  pr  three  inches.  The 
nutrient  foramen,  running  downward  into  the  bone,  is  rather  below  the  middle  of 
this  surface,  sometimes  being  almost  in  the  internal  border.  The  external  surface 
is  convex  in  the  upper  half  and  concave  in  the  lower.  Its  second  quarter  is  occupied 
by  a  long,  rough  elevation,  the  deltoid  eminence^  slanting  downward  and  fonvard 
against  the  inner  border  for  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  posterior 
surface  is  twisted,  facing  somewhat  inward  above  and  backward  below.  The  upper 
plane  portion  gives  origin  to  the  outer  head  of  the  triceps,  and  the  lower,  convex 
except  below,  to  the  inner  head.  A  broad  spiral  groove  beginning  on  the  external 
surface  behind  the  deltoid  eminence,  in  front  of  the  outer  border,  twists  forward  and 
downward.  This  is  generally  improperly  called  the  musculo-spiral  groove,^  The 
groove  truly  deserving  that  name,  containing  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  the  supe- 
rior profunda  artery,  occupies  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  greater  groove, 
from  which  it  usually  is  not  to  be  distinguished  throughout,  though  both  grooves 
may  be  distinct.  The  musculo-spiral  groove  is  some  five  millimetres  broad,  and, 
when  well  developed,  begins  on  the  posterior  surface,  separating  the  areas  for  the 
outer  and  imier  heads  of  the  triceps  muscle,  and  interrupts  the  external  border, 
behind  \vhich  the  broad  spiral  groove  never  passes.  A  second  nutrient  foramen, 
also  running  downward  and  sometimes  the  larger  of  the  two,  may  occur  in  the 
groove.  The  shaft  takes  a  forward  bend  just  at  its  termination,  so  that  most  of  the 
lower  end  lies  in  front  of  the  continuation  of  the  axis  of  the  shaft. 
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The  lower  extremity   is   broad  from  side  to  side,  with  an  articular  surfaf 
below,  and   two  lateral   projections,  the  condyUs.     The  inner  condyle,^   much    thi- 
larger,  is  sharp  and  prominent,  giving  rise  with  a  pan 
Fig.  »83.  of  the  supracondylar  ridge  to  the  flenor  pronator  mus- 

cles.  It  is  [aintly  grooved  behind  by  the  ulnar  nerve, 
and  the  lower  part  ol  the  front  often  presents  a  smooth 
surface.  The  ouUr  condyle*  is  a  slightly  raised  knob. 
The  articular  surface,  most  of  which  is  at  a  louer  \e\-<\ 
than  the  cbndyles,  consists  of  two  parts, — an  inn«rr 
pulley-like  surface,  the  trocklea,  for  the  ulna,  and  an 
outer  convexity,  the  capitellum,  for  the  radius. 

The  trochlea'  is  bounded  intemally  bj-  a  sharp 
border,  forming  about  three-quartere  of  a  circle.  and 
projecting  below  the  rest  of  the  bone  as  well  as  before 
and  behind  it.  It  is  bounded  extemally  by  a  ridge, 
which  is  prominent  behind  where  the  trochlea  forrns 
the  whole  of  the  articular  surface,  but  is  faint  in  front 
where  it  separates  the  trochlea  from  the  capitellum. 
Above  the  joint  this  ridge  is  continuous  with  the  an- 
terior  border  of  the  shaft. 

The  trochlea  is  convex  from  before  backward.  A 
section  through  the  middie  forms  almost  a  compleie 
circie,  being  broken  only  above,  where  a  thin  plate  con- 
nects  it  with  the  shaft.  It  is  concavo-convex  from  side 
to  side,  the  con\eJ(ity  being  greatest  at  the  inner  bor- 
der. Thcre  is  a  depression  above  the  trochlea  both 
before  and  behind  ;  the  former,  the  coronoid  fossa.  is 
small  and  receives  the  coronoid  process  of  ihe  ulna  in 
f]exion  ;  the  posterior  depression,  triangular  and  much 
the  larger,  is  the  oUcranon  fossa,  recei\'ing  that  process 
in  extension.  The  bone  separaling  these  fossce — the 
plate  just  alluded  to — is  so  thin  as  to  be  translucent 
It  may  be  perforated  by  the  supratrochlear  foratnm, 
most  frequently  found  in  savage  tribes.  The  joint  be- 
tween  the  humerus  and  ulna  is  commonly  called  a 
hinge-joint,  but  ihere  are  serious  modifications.  First, 
the  axis  of  the  trochlea  is  not  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  shaft,  but  slants  downward  and  inward  ;  next,  the 
borders  of  the  trochlea  are  not  at  right  angles  to  its 
axis,  but  are  so  placed  as  to  transform  it  into  a  spiral 
or  screW'joint ;  finally,  ihcse  borders  are  not  parallel  to 
each  other,  but  the  inner  slants  downward  and  inward 
so  that  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  joint  is  greater 
below  than  at  the  top,  either  before  or  behind. 

The  capitellum,'  on  which  the  concave  head  of 
the  radius  plavs,  is  situated  on  the  front  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  Iower  end.  ll  is  not  far  from  being  a  por- 
tion  of  a  sphere,  since  it  is  convex  and  nearly  equally 
so  in  aH  directions,  but  the  are  from  above  downward 
is  the  longest.  A  groo\e  rims  botHeen  it  and  the  outer 
ridge  of  the  trochlea  ;  the  outer  border  is  straight  ;  the 
■t  posterior  runs  from  it  ob!ique!y  backward  and  in»-ard. 

,.,.  ,.1  humcnis      The  capitellum  is  placfd  so  much  to  the  front  as  to  lie 
..  ,.1    „™,ivKi   »iid     j,(,,^riy  orquite  invisible  from  behind  :  hfuce  the  articu- 
lar surface  is  much  more  extensivc  on  the  front  than 
.      .,     .        1  ■-.■  ...M.if  fossa,  a  small  depression  alKive  the  capitellum,  receives  ihe 
...   s,-.La  ..t  the  radius  in  c\tremc  flt-\ion.  ^ 

.      ....  !,^•t.i^!,tr  procfss  is  a  small   bony  spur  occurnng    m    probablv  two 
."■1;  i  which  arist-s  from  the  frontuf  ihe  Ijone  a  httlc  anterior  to  the 
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intemal  supracondylar  ridge.  It  is  usually  connected  by  a  fibrous  band  to  i 
of  the  inner  condyle,  thus  representing  the  supracondylar  foramen  founc 
generally  among  mamrnals.  The  median  nerve  and  generally  either  the  brac! 
the  ulnar  arterv  pass  through  it.  The  process,  without  any  compleiing  lig: 
has  been  seen  hooking  over^lhe  nerve  alone.     We  have  once  seen  a  bony  for 

The  so-called  (orakin  of  the  humerua  is  a  verv  complicated  problem  arising  fr 
theory  of  the  chanees  nece5sary  to  account  for  the  adult  condition  of  the  humerus  and 
assutning  them  to  nave  been  origmally  syininetrical.  The  practical  point  is  that  the  hoi 
axis  subdividing  die  articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the  humenis,  ima^ned  on  the  sam 
as  the  transverse  axis  of  the  e1bow,  forms  an  angle  with  the  latter.  This  angle  varies  cc 
ablv  :  according  to  Geg:enbaur,  it  is  ii°  for  the  adult  European.  In  the  Iower  races  it  is  t 
and  stili  greater  in  the  Eotver  aninials.  (This  is  what  Continental  anatomists  call  the 
tnenial  angU,  as  thej'  assume  that  the  twisting  has  apuroached  i8o°,  and  that  thus  ll 
angle  is  i68°.  \Ve  give  this  as  the  simplesi. )  The  angle  is  greater  in  the  fceius.  Geg 
gives  it  as  59°  at  from  three  to  four  months,  and  as  34°  al  from  three  lo  nine  nionths,  afte 
This  chanee  probably  occurs  in  the  epiphyses.  It  is  certain  that  the  shaft  of  the  devi 
humerus  does  not  actually  twist,  for  the  borders  are  straight,  as  are  ali  the  long  nerves  u 
single  exception  of  the  musculo-spiral.     No  spiral  libres  have  been  found  in  the  t>one. 

Structure. — The  walls  of  the  shaft  are  of  compact  bone  enclosing  a  cavit 
the  upper  end  the  he^d  is  made  of  round-meshed  tissue  of  considerable  densit; 
greater  tuberosity  is  of  lighter  structure  ;  both  are  enclosed  by  thin  bone.  TI 
of  union  of  the  upper  epiphysis  is  seen  on  sectior  after  it  has  disappeared  frc 
surface.  Transverse  sections  at  the  lower  end  show  a  systeni  of  strong  plates  p 
obliquely  from  ihe  front  to  the  back  above  the  inner  condyle. 

Ditferences  due  to  Sex. — The  chiet  guides  are  the  greater  de!icacy 
female  bone,  and  especially  the  smaller  size  of  the  head.  It  is  generally  tl^ 
that  the  female  humerus  presents  a  sharper  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  shs 
the  transverse  axis  of  the  trochiea  than  does  the  male,  but  Berteaux'  s '  measur« 
make  the  difierence  too  slight  to  be  significant, — 79°  for  man  and  78°  for  wor 

Development. — The  primary  centre  for  the  shaft  appears  touards  the 
the  second  fcetal  month,  and  before  birth  bone  has  reached  to  the  extremities, 
are  formed  by  the  union  of  several  cenlres.  There  are  two  or  three  for  the  1 
a  chief  one  for  the  head  coming  soon  after  birth  and  sometimes  earlier. 


fftfff 
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preeent  at  birth  in  22.5  per  cent.  of  fcetuaes  weightng  seven  pounds  and  over  { 
cer').  It  is  almost  always  present  by  the  end  of  the  third  month  after  birtl 
the  third  year  ossitication  begins  in  the  greater  tuberosity,  and  another  poin 
appear  5omcwhat  latcr  in  the  lesser  one.     At  (ive  ali  the  centres  for  this  end 

'  Le  Mumems  et  le  Femur,  Pariš.  i8qi. 

'  joumal  of  Anaiomy  and  Phjsiologj,  vol.  >ix\'.,  1891. 
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become  one,  making  a  cap  for  the  top  of  the  shaft,  which  latter  extends  into  tbe 
head.  The  largest  centre  for  the  lower  end  is  that  for  the  capitellutn,  which  is  seen 
by  the  end  of  the  first  half-year.  It  forms  aiso  a  part  of  the  outer  side  of  the 
trochiea.  A  centre  for  the  tip  of  the  inner  condyle  is  evident  by  the  tifth  year.  One 
or  more  minute  points  oi  ossilicatioii  for  the  trochiea  appear  in  the  tenth  year,  and 
one  for  the  tip  of  the  extemal  condyle  in  the  fourteenth.  Althoiigh  ali  these 
epiphyses  are  originally  in  the  same  strip  of  cartilape,  they  do  not  unite  into  one 
piece  of  bone.  The  capitelliim  is  joined  by  the  ossification  for  the  trochiea,  and  joins 
the  stiait  at  from  fourteen  to  fifteen,  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  insignificant  centit 
for  the  outer  condyle,  which  fuses  at  about  the  same  tirne,  joins  the  eptphysis  or  the 
shaft.  Rambaud  and  Renault  seem  to  beiieve  the  latter.  The  centre  for  the  intertial 
condyle  remains  separate  after  the  rest  are  fused  and  joins  the  shaft  at  about  eighleen. 
The  upper  end  joins  at  about  nineteen,  the  line  of  union  being  lost  at  twenty  or 
twenty-one.      It  is  usua!ly  lost  earlier  in  the  female. 

Surface  Anatom/. — The  external  and  interna!  condyles  are  the  only  points 
that  are  truly  subcutaneous.  The  outer  is  easily  recognized  under  normal  conditions, 
but  is  quickly  obscured  byswelling.  The  intemal  is  so  prominent  that  it  can  always 
be  recognized,  unless  the  joint  has  been  utterly  broken  to  pieces.  The  fact  tfiat  the 
inner  condyle  joins  the  shaft  after  the  rest  of  the  lower  end  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of 
being  broken  ofi  before  the  union  has  occurred,  or  while  it  is  stili  weak.  The  upper 
end  of  the  humerus  is  everywhere  covered  by  muscle,  but  much  of  its  outline  can  be 
explored,  The  amountof  its  forvvard  projection  varies  much  ;  but  it  always  projects 
outward  beyond  the  acromion.  The  lesser  tuberosity  and  the  bicipital  groove  can 
be  recognized  on  rotating  the  bone,  but  indistinctly.  The  groove  is  filled  by  the 
tendon  and  stili  further  obscured  by  the  capsule  and  muscles.  The  surgical  neck  is 
best  felt  in  the  axilla,  whence,  the  arm  being  extended,  the  head  can  be  examined, 
though  imperfectly. 

PR*ACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  humerus  occasionally  fails  to  develop,  either  alone  or  together  wilh  the 
Other  bones  of  the  extremity.      The  bone  of  one  arm  may  be  shorter  and  thicker 
than  the    normal    bone.       Lengthening   beyond    normal 
Fig.  38$.  limits  is  much  rarer. 

The  shallowness  of  the  glenoid  cavity  obviates  the 
necessity  for  projecting  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the 
shaft,  as  in  the  femur  ;  the  "  neck"  is,  therefore,  raerely 
a  very  narrow  and  superficially  shallow  constriction  of  an 
inward  prolongation  of  the  shaft  between  the  tuberosities 
below  and  the  joint  surface  above.  Both  its  shonness 
and  its  shallotvness  render  it  far  less  liable  to  fracture  thait 
the  femoral  neck.  When,  in  old  age,  absorption  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  cancellous  tissue  have  occurred, 
fracture  does  take  plače,  as  a  result  usually  of  falls  upon 
the  shoulder.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  impaction,  the 
head  being  driven  into  the  brnad  surface  of  cancellated 
tissue  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  {Fig.  a8,s). 
This  results  in  a  lessening  of  the  bulk  of  ihe  upper  end, 
or  subacromial  ponion.  of  the  humerus,  and  thus  in  a 
little  flattening  of  the  deltoid  and  a  Itttle  increased  promi- 
nence  of  the  acromion.  If  impaction  does  not  occur, 
and  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  completely  tom  through  its 
entire  circumference,  necrosis  of  the  upper  fragment 
must  follow.  Usually,  through  untom  periosteum  and 
through  portions  of  capsule  rctlected  from  the  inner  side 
>  of   the  shaft  t>elow  the  anatomical  neck  to  the  cdge  of 

''i^""»?'«h™'™imi,c?lo''n'"     the  articular  cartilage  on  ihe  head,  the  blood-supplv  is 
maintained  so  that  necrosis  is  prevented  and  union  results. 
There  is  no  direct  blood-supply  to  the  head  of  the  humerus  corresponding  to  that 
received  by  the  femoral  head  through  the  ligamentum  teres.      The  displacement 
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is  apt  to  be  slight,  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  bicipital  groove  and  acting  on 
the  lower  fragment  being  antagonized  by  those  inserted  into  the  greater  tuberosit/. 
That  tuberosity  may  be  torn  o0  as  a  rare  accident.  The  displacement — theoreti- 
cally — will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  that  portion  of  the 
bone  (page  590). 

The  large  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  (made  up  of  centres  for  the  head  and 
the  tuberosities  which  begin  to  coalesce  about  the  sixth  year)  is  fully  formed  by  the 
age  of  puberty.  It  includes  then  the  lwo  tuberosities,  the  upper  fourth  of  the  bicipi- 
tal groove,  ali  of  the  head,  the  anatomical  neck,  and  a  litde  of  the  shaft  }ust  below  it. 
A  line  near]y  horizontal  and  crossing  the  bone  beneath  the  great  tuberosity,  and 
therefore  considerably  below  the  anatomical  neck,  represents  the  epiphyseal  line  at 
the  twentieth  year,  when  the  epiphysis  and  shaft  become  united.  It  is  within  a  half 
inch  of  the  so-called  surgical  neck  (Fig.  286), 

The  lower  surface  of  the  epiphysi3  is  concave  and  the  upper  surface  ol  the 
diaphysis  convex  or  conical  (Fig.  287). 

Fig.  287. 


Upper  cwl  ol  bumenu.  thoirinK  eplphjneal  line.    A.onnirttcc;  Upner  « 

S,  in  Kctlon.  of  «[|iliy9i« 

The  traumatic  separation  ol  this  epiphysis  is  a  not  infrequent  accident  of  child- 
hood  and  adolescence.  It  is  commonly  caused  by  forcible  traction  of  the  arm 
upward  and  outward.  In  such  cases  three  anatomical  factore  probably  enter  into 
the  production  of  the  lesion.  (  i  )  The  partial  fixation  of  the  epiphysis  by  the  sub- 
scapularis,  supra-  and  infraspinatus,  and  the  upper  tibres  of  the  teres  minor.  Even 
on  the  dead  subject,  rotation  outward  with  abduction  will  most  readi]y  produce  the 
disjunction.  (2)  The  ease  with  which  the  periosteum,  strongly  attached  to  the 
epiphysis  but  very  loosely  to  the  diaphysis,  may  be  separated  from  the  latter.  This 
is  illustratcd  by  the  fact  that  in  cases  o(  detachment  the  teres  minor,  though  inserted 
below  the  epiphyscal  line,  is  apt  to  retain  its  connection  with  the  periosteum  covering 
the  epiphysis.  (3)  The  powerful  muscles  resisting  abduction  and  inserted  into  the 
diaphysis  just  below  the  epiphyseal  line. 

There  may  be  only  separation  with  little  or  no  displacement ;  but  if  displace- 
ment  occurs,  the  muscles  just  alluded  to  (the  latissimus,  pectorat,  and  teres)  tend  to 
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draw  the  diaphyseal  fragment  strongly  towards  the  chest-wall,  so  that  its  upper  end 
may  be  found  beneath  the  coracoid  process.  The  shape  of  the  opposing  surfaces  of 
the  epiphysis  and  diaphysis  lessens  both  the  frequency  and  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
placement.  The  two  surfaces  usually  remain  in  contact  at  some  point :  ( i  >  oa 
account  of  that  shape  ;  (2)  because  the  humerus  on  the  epiphyseal  line  is  broader 
than  at  any  other  part  of  its  upper  end. 

The  deformity  will  be  recurred  to  in  connection  with  that  of  the  conditions 
which  it  most  closely  resembles, — ^fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  and  dislocation  of 
the  humerus, — which  (on  account  of  the  importance  of  muscular  action  in  their 
production  and  in  their  treatment)  will  be  considered  after  the  muscles  have  been 
described. 

It  might  be  expected  that,  as  the  chief  growth  of  the  humerus  takes  plače  frora 
its  upper  epiphysis,  arrest  of  growth  and  development  should  be  a  usual  sequeL 
The  upper  epiphysis  from  the  tenth  year  to  adult  life  will,  according  to  Vogt,  add 
from  seven  to  ten  centimetres  to  the  iength  of  the  humerus,  the  lower  epiphysis 
during  the  same  time  adding  but  one-fifth  as  much.  The  activity  of  the  upper 
epiphysis  is  shown  by  the  frequency  of  conical  stump  after  amputation  through  the 
upper  end  of  the  humerus.^  Despite  these  facts,  in  comparatively  few  cases  of 
disjunction  is  atrophy  or  arrest  of  growth  reported  as  a  result.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed,  too,  that  necrosis  of  the  epiphysis  should  follow  this  injury  on  account  of 
deficient  blood-supply  to  the  head  ;  but,  through  the  tuberosities,  through  the 
connection  of  the  reflected  capsule  to  the  articular  cartilage,  and  through  portions 
of  untorn  periosteum,  the  blood-supply  is  ample.  Firm  bony  union  is  therefore 
the  usual  result  in  well-treated  cases.  This  is  favored  by  the  fact,  already  alluded 
to,  that  the  opposing  surfaces  are  nearly  always  in  contact  at  some  point. 

The  portion  of  the  shaft  just  beneath  the  head  and  tuberosities  is  kno\vn  as  the 
*  *  surgical  neck'  *  because  it  is  so  often  the  seat  of  fracture. 

It  contains,  as  will  be  seen  on  examining  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  humerus 
(Fig.  283),  a  considerable  quantity  of  cancellous  tissue,  the  absorption  of  which  in 
old  persons  leaves  the  bone  weak  at  that  point.  The  factors  already  described  as 
favoring  epiphyseal  separation  are  operative  in  this  čase  (page  271). 

The  upper  curve  of  the  bone,  beginning  on  this  level,  ends  inferiorlv  at  about 
the  lower  margin  of  the  deltoid  tubercle.  Its  convexity  is  fonvard  and  outward. 
The  lower  curve  is  concave  forward.  Both  curves  may  be  markedlv  increased 
in  rickets.  The  middle  of  the  bone  is  not  only  the  point  of  union  of  these  curves, 
but  is  also  the  smallest  and  hardest  and  least  elastic  portion  of  the  shaft ;  hence 
it  is  most  frequently  broken,  though  fractures  of  the  shaft  at  various  levels  below 
and  above  this  point  are  not  uncommon.  The  deltoid  tubercle,  when  unusua]ly 
developed,  should  not  be  taken  for  an  exostosis.  The  region  is,  however,  a  fre- 
quent  seat  of  bony  outgrowths  on  account  of  the  insertion  and  orijnn,  respectivelv, 
of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  deltoid,  and  the  brachialis  anticus  and  intemal  head  of 
the  triceps. 

The  close  attachment  of  the  periosteum  to  the  shaft  vvhich  is  thus  necessi- 
tatec]  favors  the  development  of  osteo-periostitis,  and  thus  of  osteophytes  as  a 
consequence  of  repeated  muscular  strains.  Other  favorite  seats  of  exostoses  are  near 
the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  third  head  ol 
the  triceps. 

Tumors  of  a  more  serious  variety,  especially  the  sarcomata,  attack  the  hu- 
merus. The  central  sarcomata  are  found  in  the  upper  extremity  chiefly  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna«  It  mav 
be  interesting  to  note  that  those  are  the  extremities  towards  which  the  respective 
nutrient  arteries  are  not  directed,  and  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
rule,  the  extremities  at  which  bony  union  of  the  epiphyses  and  diaphyses  takes 
plače  latest.  ■ 

The  close  attachment  of  the  periosteum  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft  has  been  said 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  non-union  after  fracture  occurs  in  this  region  more  fre- 
quently  than  in  the  shaft  of  any  other  lon^  bone  of  the  skeleton.  This  has  also  been 
attributed  to  interference  with  the  nutrient  artery  (vvhich  enters  the  bone  near  its 

*  Owen,  Lejars,  and  others,  quoted  hy  Poland. 
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middle)  and  to  imperiect  immobUization  of  the  humenis,  the  elbow  being  tixed  by 
splints,  any  motion  of  the  hand  or  forearm  under  those  circumstances  being  trans- 
formed  into  motion  of  tlie  upper  end  of  tlie  loiver  fragment  Tfiese  may  be  factors, 
but  the  chief  reason  for  non-union  is  the  entanglement  of  muscular  and  tendinous 
fibres  of  the  brachialis  anticus  and  of  the  triceps  between  the  bony  fragraents  (page 
590). 

Descending  the  shaft  it  b  not  difficult  to  see  why  a  fracture  just  above  the  con- 
dyles  (  "  at  the  base  of  the  condyles, "  "  supracondylar' '  )  should  often  be  met  with. 
The  olecranon  fossa,  the  coronoid  fossa,  the  shallower  fossa  for  the  radius  just  above 
the  external  condyle,  ali  contribute  to  weaken  the  bone  at  this  point.  Moreover,  in 
falls  upon  the  elbow  (the  common  cause  of  this  fracture)  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  is 
frequently  driven  directly  into  its  fossa  and  against  the  very  thin  lamina  at  Jts  liase, 
starting  a  fracture  which  extends  laterally  through  the  supracondylar  and  supra- 
trochlear  ridges  to  the  lx>rder  of  the  bone.  If  this  transverse 
line  of  fracture  is  associated  with  one  ninning  perpendicularly  Fig.  aSS. 

into  the  joint,  it  constitutes  the  so-called  "  T- fracture"  ("inter- 
condylar' ' )  ;  it  is  produced  in  the  same  manner,  but  usually 
by  a  greater  degree  of  force. 

In  the  so-called  "extension"  and  "flexion"  fractures  in 
this  region  the  same  mechanism  is  probably  present,  though  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  same  result  (if  the  capsule  and  Hganients 
of  the  elbow-ioint  remain  intact)  without  the  agency  of  the 
olecranon. 

It  should  be  noted  tfiat  the  extemal  supracondylar  ridge, 
the  strongest  and  most  prominent,  springs  from  tlie  extern^ 
condyle,  ascends  in  the  line  of  the  shaft,  and  terminates  in  the 
head,  so  that  it  b  tvell  adapted  to  receive  and  distribute  force 
applied  through  the  radius,  as  in  falls  on  the  hand,  or  in  pushing 
or  striking  strongly.  The  extemal  is  smaller  than  the  interna! 
condyle  because  the  extensors  and  supinators  arising  from  it  are 
less  powerful  muscies  than  the  f1exors  and  pronators  connected 
with  the  former.  This  makea  it  less  prominent ;  but  in  spite  of 
these  protective  conditions  it  is  at  least  as  frequendy  broken,  es- 
pecially  from  indirect  violence,  because  of  its  direct  connection 
with  the  hand  through  the  radius  and  capitellum.  On  account 
of  the  dense  triceps  fascia  covering  it,  and  its  connection  with  the 
ligaments  of  the  elbow-joint,  the  displacement  is  slight.  The 
line  of  fracture  usually  passes  through  the  radial  fossa  and  enters  , 
the  joint  through  the  depression  l>etween  the  capitellum  and 
the  trochlear  ridge. 

The  internal  condyle  is  more  often  broken  by  direct  violence,  ^^^^  ^  r™ciu««  of 

or  by  the  wedge-like  action  of  the  olecranon  starting  a  fracture  th«  humerui.  a,  ihrou^ 
which  runs  through  the  thin  bone  of  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  r^Du^™iiber«iti« ;  c. 
fossae,  and  through  the  trochlear  depression.  The  displacement  {{|J^[j|{]  'h^"l"T.1™c: 
is  usual]y  upward,  is  the  result  of  the  force  causing  the  break,  lure  invoiviiig'co'i»dyin. 
and  is  but  Jittle  influenced  by  anatomical  factors.  The  brachialis 
anticus  may  etevate  the  fragment,  but  the  ulna  remains  atlached  and  prevents  much 
displacement. 

Either  epicondyle  may  be  broken.  The  line  of  the  lower  epiphysis  runs 
obIiquety  across  the  bone  from  just  above  the  external  epicondyle  to  a  point  just 
t>elow  the  internal  epicondyle.  In  infancy  both  epicondyle3  (as  well  as  the 
trochiea  and  capitellum)  enter  into  the  epiphysis  ;  but  at  the  thirteenth  year  ihe 
internal  cpicondyle  is  auite  distinct,  and  the  trochiea,  capitellum,  and  external 
epicondyle  are  welded  into  the  ]ower  epiphysis  proper,  which  by  the  fourteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  year  (Dwight).  sixteenth  year  (Trcves  and  Stimson),  sevenleenth 
ycar  (Poland),  is  firmly  united  to  the  diaphysis.  After  the  thirteenth  year,  there- 
fore,  separation  ol  the  epiphysis  will  prol>ably  leave  the  internal  epicondyle  attached 
to  the  diaphysi9.  "  The  point  of  junction  of  the  trochlear  and  capitellar  portions 
of  the  loiver  epiphysis  at  the  middle  of  the  trochlear  groove  at  the  sixteenth  year 
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is  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  bone,  and  much  more  likely  to  be  broken  across, 
detaching  one  or  other  portion  of  bone  rather  than  the  whole  epiphysis  separating 
at  this  age"  (Poland). 

As  the  synovial  membrane  is  attached  on  the  inner  side  about  five  millimetres 
(three-sixteenths  of  an  inch)  below  the  internal  epicondyle,  fracture  of  the  latter 
does  not  necessarily  extend  into  the  joint-cavity.  On  the  outer  side  it  is  attached 
up  to  the  level  of  the  external  epicondyle,  so  that  the  joint  is  likely  to  be  involved 
in  traumatic  separation  of  that  process. 

As  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  attached  at  a  higher  level  than  the  epiphysis  in 
front,  behind,  and  laterally,  the  displacement  in  epiphyseal  separations  is  uathin  the 
capsule,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  limited.  The  close  relationship  of  the  synovial 
membrane  gives  rise,  however,  to  extensive  effusion,  which  affects  both  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

The  union  to  the  diaphysis  at  about  the  fifteenth  year  leaves  the  further  growth 
of  the  bone  dependent  upon  the  upper  epiphysis  (page  272)  ;  hence  injuries  involving 
the  epiphysis,  or  excision  of  the  elbow  in  which  the  epiphyseal  limits  are  overstepped, 
will  not  be  followed  by  arrest  of  growth  if  the  patient  is  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
age. 

Epiphysitis,  on  account  of  the  synovial  and  capsular  relations  above  described, 
is  apt  to  involve  the  elbow-joint,  and  to  result  in  considerable  stiffness. 

The  anatomical  deformity  and  diagnosis  of  epiphyseal  separation  wtU  be  con- 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  supracondylar  fracture  and  luxation  of  the 
elbow  (page  590). 

About  two  inches  above  the  inner  condyle  there  is  often  found  (one  per  cent. 
of  recent  skeletons,  Turner)  a  hook-like  process  projecting  downward  and  converted 
into  a  foramen  by  a  ligamentous  band.  When  it  is  present  the  median  nerve 
usually  passes  through  it,  which  demonstrates  that  **  it  is  the  homologue  and  rudi- 
ment  of  the  supracondyloid  foramen  of  the  lower  animals*'  -(Darvvin).  The  proctss 
can  sometimes  be  recognized  by  the  sense  of  touch.  The  intercondylar  foramen, 
which  is  occasionally  present  in  man,  occurs,  but  not  constantly,  in  various  anthro- 
poid  apes,  and,  though  it  weakens  the  bone  somewhat,  is  chiefly  interesting  because 
it  is  found  in  much  greater  frequency  in  skeletons  of  ancient  times,  and  thus  illus* 
trates  Darwin's  assertion  that  **  ancient  races  more  frequently  present  structures 
which  resemble  those  of  the  lower  animals  than  do  modern." 


THE  SHOULDER-JOINT. 

The  ligaments  of  this  articulation  are  : 

Capsular; 
Accessory  ligaments  : 

Coraco-Humeral ;     Gleno-Humeral. 


Glenoid 


This  is  a  very  simple  instance  of  the  ball-and-socket  joint,  the  only  irregularitv 
being  the  position  of  the  humeral  head  somewhat  on  one  side  instead  of  at  the  top 
of  the  bone,  so  that  the  axis  of  rotation  does  not  correspond  with  the  axis  of  tlie 
shaft. 

The  shallovv  socket  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  lined  with  articular  cartilage,  is 
deepened  by  the  glenoid  ligament*  (Figs.  290,  292),  a  fibro-cartilaginous  band 
attached  by  its  base  to  the  border  of  the  cavity  and  ending  in  a  sharp  edge.  It  Is 
thus  triangular  on  section  (Fig.  291),  the  breadth  of  the  base  being  five  millimetrt* 
and  the  height  at  its  greatest  about  one  centimetre.  This  ligament  is  composed 
chiefly  of  fibres  running  around  the  socket.  It  is  directly  continuous  wiih  the  fibrcs 
of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  from  the  insertion  of  the  latter  into  the  top  of  the 
socket. 

The  capsular  ligament'  (Fig.  289)  is  so  lax  that  in  the  dissected  joint  the 
head  of  the  humerus  falls  away  from  the  socket.  In  life  it  is  kept  in  plače  chieflv 
by  the  tonicity  of  the  surrounding  muscles.  The  course  of  the  fibres  is  in  the  main 
longitudinal,  but  they  are  indistinct.     The  capsule  arises  above  from  the  edge  of  the 

*  Labram  glcnoidale.    *  Čakala  artlralarls. 
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THE  SHOULDER-JOINT.  27; 

arises  internally  at  quile  a  distance  from  the  glenoid  cavity  are  probably  due  to  : 
very  free  opening  into  a  large  bursa.  The  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  bicep; 
lies  within  the  capsule  from  its  origin  at  the  top  of  the  glenoid  till  it  leaves  the  cap 
sule  in  the  bicipital  groove,  The  tendon  does  not  lie  free  within  the  joint,  but  i; 
covered  by  a  refiection  of  ihe  3ynovial  membrane  as  it  lies  curved  over  the  head  o 
the  humerus.  On  the  young  foetus  it  is  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  cap>sule  by  : 
synovial  fold.  The  syiwvial  membrane  of  this  joint  is  remarkably  iree  from  synovia 
fringes. 

The  bursae  about  the  joint  are  numerous.  The  largest  is  the  subacromial  01 
subdeUoid  bursa  (Figs.  291,  292),  situated  between  the  top  of  the  capsule,  th« 
coraco-acroinial  Hgament,  and  the  acromion,  and  estending  downward  under  thf 
deltoid.     The  iubcoracoid  bursa  separates  that  process  and  the  beginning  of  th« 

Fig.  293. 


Prontil  troien  Kctlon  Ihraugh  Ihe  right  should*r-}oinl. 

coraco-humeral  ligament  from  the  capsule.  Other  bursse  are  often  found  between 
the  capsule  and  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  tuberosities  ;  that  under  the  subscapu- 
larii  is  constant,  Ol  the  others.  the  one  most  frequently  found  ia  under  the  infra- 
spinatus  ;  it  also  may  open  into  ihe  joint. 

Movements. — When  the  arm  is  hanging  close  to  the  side  adduction  is  altnosl 
wanting,  since,  apart  from  the  inierference  ol  the  body,  the  humerus  is  arrested 
at  once  by  the  lower  border  of  ihe  glenoid  cavity.  Baehvard  movement  is  not 
free,  lor  the  arm  soon  impingcs  on  the  ovcrhanging  acromion.  Abduciion  has  a 
range  of  some  90°  before  the  tenseness  of  the  lower  part  ol  the  capsule  stops  it. 
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(Unless  the  arm  is  raised  somewhat  fonvard,  it  is  stopped  stili  sooner  by  the 
acromion. )  Fonvard  movement  is  about  equal  to  abduction,  and  is  checked 
in  the  same  way.  When  the  arm  is  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  the  ran^  of 
motion  in  a  horizontal  plane  is  about  90^.  The  degree  of  rotation  in  the  shoulder 
is  very  variable.  It  is  greatest  when  the  arm  is  partially  abducted,  when  in  a  dis- 
sected  joint  it  may  approximate  135°.  When  raised  to  a  right  angle  it  is  about 
90°,  and  in  the  hanging  arm,  if  not  closely  adducted,  nearly  the  same.  Circum- 
duction  is  free. 

Probably  none  of  the  important  joints  is  so  dependent  on  others  as  that  of  the 
shoulder.  The  scapula  takes  part  in  practically  ali  the  movements,  not  waitin^  till 
the  range  of  movement  at  the  shoulder  is  exhausted,  but  sharing  in  it  from  the  start. 
The  acromion  and  coraco-acromial  ligament  make  an  extra  socket  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances,  as  when  the  body  is  supported  by  the  arms,  the  subacromial  bur>a  act- 
ing  as  a  synovial  membrane.  The  long  head  of  the  biceps  is  a  great  assistance  to 
the  stability  of  the  joint,  the  muscle  puUing  the  bones  firmly  together  and  making 
them  rigid  under  circumstances  of  strain.  It  has  the  further  advantage  over  a  liga- 
ment that  its  tension  can  vary  without  change  of  position. 


PRACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  extremely  wide  range  of  motion  of  the  humerus  upon  the  scapula  in  ihe 
human  species  is  associated,  for  mechanical  reasons,  with  many  anatom ical  condidons 
of  interest  to  the  surgeon.  The  most  important  of  these  conditions  in  relation  to 
displacement  are:  (i)  The  shallowness  of  the  glenoid  cavitv.  (2)  The  relativelv 
large  size  of  the  humeral  head,  only  one-third  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the  glenoid 
surface  when  the  arm  is  by  the  side  of  the  body.  (3)  The  thinness  and  the  great 
laxity  of  the  capsule,  which,  if  fully  distended,  would  accommodate  a  bulk  twice  as 
large  as  the  head  of  the  humerus.  This  laxity  (to  permit  of  free  elevation  of  the 
arm)  is  greater  at  the  inferior  portion  of  the  joint.  The  primary  office  of  the  cap- 
sular  ligament  in  this  joint  is  not  to  maintain  apposition,'but  to  limit  movement 
(4)  The  maintenance  of  the  contact  between  the  articular  surfaces  by  muscular 
action,  aided  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  not  by  the  ligamentous  or  capsular  at- 
tachments.  (5)  The  length  of  the  humerus,  affording  a  very  long  leverage  ;  and 
the  exposed  position  of  the  shoulder. 

AU  these  circumstances  favor  dislocation,  and  render  this  joint  more  frequently 
the  subject  of  that  accident  than  any  other  joint  in  the  body.  The  usual  position  in 
which  luxation  occurs  is  that  of  abduction  and  advancement  of  the  arm,  as  in  falls 
on  the  hand. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  attitude  brings  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  lower 
edge  of  the  head  of  the  bone  against  the  thinnest  and  weakest  part  of  the  capsule. 
Moreover,  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  involved,  addmg  to 
the  pressure  against  the  capsule  (Fig.  293).  As  such  accidents  happen  suddenlv. 
the  muscles  are  usually  taken  ofi  their  guard,  and  hence  that  source  of  protection  to 
the  joint  is  lacking. 

As  opposed  to  these  factors,  and  as  tending  to  prevent  displacement,  should  be 
mentioned  :  ( i )  The  exceptional  relation  of  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  joint,  strength- 
ening  the  capsule  at  its  upper  portion,  prevent  ing  the  humerus  from  being  100 
strongly  pressed  against  the  acromion  by  the  powerful  deltoid  and  the  other 
elevators  of  the  arm  ;  steadying  the  head  of  the  bone  through  its  connection  in  the 
bicipital  groove,  in  which  way  *  *  it  ser  ves  the  purpose  of  a  ligament,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  being  available  in  ali  positions  of  the  joint,  and  without  restricting  the  range 
of  movement  in  any  direction'*  (Humphry).  (2)  The  arrangement  of  the  glenoid 
cup,  the  inner  and  lower  edges  of  which  are  more  prominent  than  the  outer  and 
upper,  resisting  somewhat  the  tendency  of  the  powerful  axillary  muscles,  and  of 
blows  on  the  shoulder,  to  displace  the  humerus  inward,  and  of  falls  with  the  arm  in 
abduction,  to  displace  it  downward.  (3)  The  glenoid  ligament  deepening  the 
articular  cavity,  and  aided  in  this  by  the  insertions  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
above  and  the  scapular  head  of  the  triceps  below.  (4)  The  resistance  ofiered  by 
the  strong  coraco-acromial  ligament  to  any  upward  displacement,     If  it  were  not  for 
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the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion  and  coraco-acromial 
ligament. 

When  suppuration  occurs,  pus  may  find  its  way  out  from  the  joint  ( i )  By 
following  the  bicipital  tendon  and  opening  on  the  arm  below  the  anterior  border  of 
the  axilla.  (2)  By  following  the  subscapular  tendon,  getting  between  that  musclc 
and  the  body  of  the  scapula,  and  opening  beneath  and  behind  the  axilla.  (3)  By 
penetrating  the  capsule  beneath  the  dehoid,  when  the  dense  deltoid  and  infraspinous 
fascia  prevent  it  from  going  backward  and  direct  it  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
arm.  Treves  mentions  a  čase  in  which  it  followed  the  course  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  and  appeared  on  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow. 

Landmarks. — The  edge  of  the  acromion  and  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  can 
readily  be  felt,  though  the  coraco-acromial  ligament  completing  the  important  arch 
above  the  joint  is  beneath  the  deltoid,  and  therefore  cannot  be  so  distinctly  pal- 
pated,  but  can  usually  be  recognized  by  touch.  An  incision  through  the  centre 
of  this  ligament  would  open  the  shoulder-joint  where  the  bicipital  tendoo  entcrs 
its  groove.  The  head  of  the  bone,  when  pressed  upward  against  this  arch,  com- 
municates  motion  to  the  outer  fragment  in  cases  of  fractured  clavicle,  and  this  is 
often  the  easiest  way  in  that  lesion  of  eliciting  crepitus  and  preternatural  mobilitv. 
In  cases  of  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the  deltoid,  the  resultant  atrophy  may  leave  the 
whole  arch  palpable,  or  even  visible,  in  some  instances  the  bone  dropping  frora  one 
to  several  inches. 

The  lower  margin  of  the  glenoid  cup  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  felt 
in  the  axilla  when  the  arm  is  abducted  (Fig.  293). 

The  greater  tuberosity  may  be  felt  through  the  deltoid,  direcdy  beneath  the 
acromion,  the  arm  hanging  at  the  side.  It  faces  in  the  direction  of  the  extcrnal 
condyle.  Together  with  the  lesser  tuberosity  it  produces  the  normal  roundness  of 
the  deltoid. 

The  head  of  the  bone  cannot  be  felt  externally.  It  faces  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  internal  condyle.  Two-thirds  of  it,  when  the  arm  is  by  the  side,  is  in  front 
of  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  acromion  process.  It  is  also 
altogether  external  to  the  coracoid  process. 

The  lesser  tuberosity  faces  fonvard.  Between  it  and  the  greater  tuberosit>*. 
when  the  arm  is  hanging  loosely  and  is  supine,  the  lower  part  of  the  bicipital  groove 
may  be  felt  in  thin  subjects.  This  also  faces  directly  forvvard,  and  is  on  a  line  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  the  biceps  and  its  lovver  tendon. 

The  upper  part  of  the  humeral  shaft  cannot  be  felt.  The  circumflex  nerve  winds 
around  it  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  deltoid.  The  deltoid  tubercle  may  be 
recognized  at  the  middle  of  the  arm.  From  there  downward  the  bone  is  more 
superficial  externally,  and  the  outer  supracondylar  ridge  may  be  traced  down  to  the 
condyle.  The  less  prominent  internal  ridge  can  be  felt  only  for  a  short  distance 
above  the  elbow. 

The  middle  of  the  humerus,  indicated  by  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  on  the 
outer  side,  is  also  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  coraco-brachialis  on  the  inner  and  with 
the  upper  portion  of  the  brachialis  anticus  on  the  anterior  surface,  with  the  origin 
of  the  nutrient  and  inferior  profunda  arteries,  \vith  the  exit  through  the  deep  fascia 
of  the  nerve  of  VVrisberg  and  the  entrance  of  the  basilic  vein,  with  the  passage  of 
the  median  nerve  across  the  brachial  artery,  and  with  the  departure  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  from  its  proximity  to  the  vessel.  Posteriorly,  the  middle  of  the  bone  is  covered 
by  the  triceps. 

Just  below  the  middle  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  the  superior  profunda  wind 
around  in  the  groove  below  the  deltoid  insertion,  and  the  inner  head  of  the  triceps 
arises  from  the  bone. 

At  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  the  brachial  artery  from  the 
inner  side  and  the  musculo-spiral  ner\'e  from  the  outer  side  tend  to  approach  the 
front  of  the  bone. 

The  landmarks  at  the  lower  extremity  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
elbow-]oint  and  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 

The  surface  anatomy  and  the  relations  of  the  soft  parts  to  the  humerus  will  be 
recurred  to  after  those  structures  have  been  described. 


The  skeleton  of  the  forearr 
outer,  ihe  radius.  The  former 
verse.  The  ulna  plays  around 
radius  with  it,  The  radius  pla; 
with  it  ihe  hand.  These  bones 
gives  origin  to  muscles,  ailds  t 
grcat  saving  in  weight. 

The  ulna  consbts  of  a  shafi 

The  upper  extremity  is 
to  that  with  the  head  of  the  rad 
maid  cavity  holiowed  out  of  the 
and  above  and  the  coronoid  pr 
bone  projecting  upward  in  conti 
in  front  (to  be  described  later), 
The  superior  surface  is  pointe 
middle.  A  slight  groove  just 
capsular  ligament.  Behind  thi: 
which  is  (or  the  insertion  of  the 
above  by  the  irregular  edge  of 
to  make  the  posterior  border  of 
bursa  {Fig.  294).  The  outer  s 
sigmoid  cavityi  along  which  is 
for  the  anconeus.  The  inner  s: 
less  sharp  than  the  outer,  the  t 
The  coronoid  process  ^  rises  I 
has  an  upper,  articular  surface, 
rises  to  a  point  nearer  the  outei 
and  below  this,  bounded  by  t 
brachialis  anticus.  Within  the 
rough  rounded  space,  the  tube 
oblique  ligament.  The  brachia 
face  and  the  tuberosity.  The  i 
ing  border  of  the  sigmoid  cavit 
which  certain  fibres  of  the  flexo 
presents  the  lesser  sigmoid  eavit 

The  greater  sigmoid  ca  vi 
the  superior  one  of  the  coronoi 
both  borders,  but  deeper  in  the 
lar  surface  on  the  dry  bone  s« 
The  sigmoid  cavity,  concave  froi 
the  lower.  It  is  surrounded,  e: 
by  an  ill-marked  groove  for  the  c 
by  a  rounded  ridge,  running  fro: 
into  a  larger  inner  and  a  smaller 
somewhat  inward  as  well  as  dov 
suriace  into  four  spaces.  Of  t^ 
from  side  to  side.  Of  the  lowet 
Curve  of  the  outer  is  uncertair 
plane  or  a  little  convex. 

The  lesser  sigmoid  cavii 
outer  side  of  the  coronoid  pro 
does  not  intemipt  the  cartilage  1 
area  forming  about  one-sixth  of  1 
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but  sometimes  the  front  border  is  short  and  the  inferior  runs  obUquely  backward, 

id  three  surfaces,  steadily  diminUhea 

bone  curves  slightly  backward  and 
rd  through  the  greater  part  of  ii> 
)utward  and,  at  the  same  tirne,  for- 
inion  of  the  two  lines  bcundin^  ihe- 
back  of  the  olecranon.  Follouinu 
t  runs  to  the  back  of  the  styloid 
1  the  first  two-thirds,  where  it  gives 
e  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  anterior 
inction  of  the  front  and  inner  sidcs 
to  end  just  above  the  front  of  the 
ter,  which  is  rough  to  give  origin  to 
i  ljackward  slant.  The  outer  or  in- 
p  in  the  middle  two-fourths  of  the 
o  that  membrane.  It  begins  abo\'e 
/hich,  starting  from  the  front  and 
vity,  bound  a  triangular  depression. 

sharp  and  raieed,  is  the  supinaior 

gives  origin  to  the  supinator  brevis 
ty  of  the  radius  in  pronation.  The 
low  and  is  lost  as  it  apprcachea  the 
r  sur/ace  is  usua11y  concave  through- 
ay  be  convex.  fn  the  third  quarter 
its  downward  into  the  front  border, 

fibres  of  the  pronator  quadratu5. 
,  there  is  a  depression  occupied  by 
ses  ihe  flexor  profundus  digitorum. 
;  upward  is  a  little  above  the  mid- 
cave  at  the  side  of  the  upper  ex- 
ives  further  origin  in  its  upper  two- 
jscie.  The  posterior  sur/ace  has 
>e  recognized  only  on  a  nell-marked 
The  oblique  line  starts  from  the 
lind  edge  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cav- 
he  posterior  border  at  the  end  of 
in  to  a  part  of  the  supinator  bre\'is. 
:ee-sided  depression  running  onto 
lis.       tt  is  sometimes  the  appareiit 

ridge,  as  in  Fig,  296.  The  region 
vertical  ridge  of  uncertain  beginning 

ings  (rom  the  interosseous  border, 
i  ihe  hind  one.  The  extensor  carpi 
face  intcmal   to  it,  which  is  some- 

nal  to  the  vertical  ridge  are  areas 
arpi  poHicis,  extensor  longus  pol- 
om above  downward  in  the  order 

if  the  ulna  consists  of  the  head  and 
ad '  is  a  rounded  enlargement  pro- 
,  prcsenting  an  articular  surface  on 
nto  the  front  and  the  back,  making 
le  radius  sftings.  A  ridge  marks 
s  the  lowcr.  The  lattcr  is  rounded. 
without  real  interniption  into  the 
t  by  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage. 
■what  kidnev-shaped,  the  conca\nty 
it  is  se|)aratcd  by  a  groove  for  the 
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rarity.  Even  in  cases  of  separation  of  the  !ower  epiphysis  of  the  radius,  or  of 
Colles's  fraciure,  the  strain  reaches  the  tip  of  the  ulnar  styloid  through  the  iniernal 
lateral  ligament  and  produces  iracture  of  that  process,  or  of  the  ulnar  diaphysis  at 
its  smallest  point  (about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  lower  end),  ralher  than 
separation  of  the  epiphysis. 

As  the  growth  of  the  ulna  depends  almost  exclusively  upon  the  lower  epiphy- 
sis,  injuries  stopping  short  of  recognizable  disjunction  have  been  followecl  in  a 
number  of  cases  by  Jailure  of  development,  resulting  in  lateral  displacement  (adduc- 
tion)  of  the  hand. 

Landmarks. — The  olecranon  can  always  easily  be  felt  at  the  back  ol  the 
elbow.  Il  is  somewhat  nearer  the  internal  than  the  external  condyle.  With  the 
forearm  at  right  angles  to  the  arm,  the  lip  of  the  olecranon  and  the  two  condyles 

Fig.  301. 


Poilerlor  vlew  o(  clbow.  showing  relaiive  pmitlon  oi  condyle«  »nd  okcranon.    A,  m  eiuniion ;  B,  in  Aeiion. 

are  on  the  same  plane  as  the  back  of  the  upper  arm.  In  extreme  extension  it  is 
abotit  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  or  less  above  a  straight  transverse  line  joining  the 
two  condyles  ;  in  full  f1exion  it  is  anterior  to  them.  In  front  the  tip  of  the  coronoid 
process  can  be  felt  with  difficuhy  in  non-muscular  subjects.  The  shaft  is  subciitaneons 
through  its  entire  length.  The  styloid  process  is  a  h.ilf-inch  nearer  the  forearm  than 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  It  is  most  distinct  in  full  supination,  and  is  found 
at  the  inner  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  wrist.  In  full  pronation  the  head  of  the  ulna 
becomes  prominent  posteriorly. 

THE   RADIUS. 
The  radius  includes  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  upper  extremity  consists  of  a  head  and  neck.     The  head '  is  a  circular 
enlargement  with  a  shallow  depression  on  top  to  articulate  with  the  capitellum,  and 
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a  smooth  margin  to  turn  in  the  socket  formed  by  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  and  the 
orbicular  Hgament,  which  completes  it.  The  term  *  *  circular* '  is  not  used  with 
mathematical  precision,  for  slight  variations  from  it  are  the  rule.  The  most  common 
one  is  an  increase  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  The  depression  on  top  is  not 
symmetrical,  for  there  is  almost  invariably  a  greater  thickness  of  the  rim  in  front, 
extending  more  to  the  inner  than  to  the  outer  side.  The  smooth  margin  has  a 
downward  projection  internally.  The  plane  of  the  upper  surface  is  not  always  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  neck,  but  often  looks  a  Httle  outward.  The  neck  is 
a  smooth  constricted  portion  some  two  centimetres  in  length  and  approximately 
cylindrical. 

The  shaft '  immediately  bends  outward  below  the  neck,  and  has  a  slight  fonvard 
curve  at  the  lower  end,  where  it  broadens  considerably.  The  bicipital  tuberosity '  is 
a  large  prominence  at  the  inner  and  front  aspect  of  the  shaft,  just  below  the  neck. 
Its  posterior  border,  which  is  rough  and  projecting,  slants  fonvard  and  receives  the 
biceps  tendon.  In  front  of  this  the  tuberosity  is  smooth  for  a  bursa,  lying  beneath 
the  tendon,  which,  in  pronation,  is  roUed  around  it.  The  shaft  is  described  as  having 
three  surfaces  separated  by  three  borders  ;  there  is  convenience  in  retaining  the 
plan,  although  only  one  border  is  always  distinct  and  one  is  almost  imaginary. 
The  distinct  border  is  the  intemal  or  interosseous^  which,  starting  from  the  bicipital 
tuberosity,  soon  becomes  sharp  for  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  runs  to  the 
lower  quarter  of  the  bone,  where  it  divides  into  two  descending  lines  to  the  front 
and  back  of  the  articular  facet  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  end.  The  anlerior 
border^  which  is  generally  distinct  above,  starts  from  the  front  of  the  tuberosity  and 
runs  downward  and  outward  to  about  the  middle  of  the  bone.  This  part  is  known 
as  the  obligue  line  of  the  radius,  which  gives  origin  to  a  part  of  the  flexor  sublimis 
digitorum,  and  separates  the  insertion  of  the  supinator  brevis  from  the  origin  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis.  The  border  is  thence  poorly  marked  till,  slanting  forvvard  to 
the  beginning  of  the  lower  fourth,  it  becomes  a  distinct  ridge  running  to  the  front  of 
the  styloid  process  and  receives  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  quadratus.  It  broadens 
at  the  end  into  a  triangular  tubercle  for  the  insertion  of  the  brachio-radialis.  The 
posterior  border  is  important  only  as  helping  to  define  the  posterior  and  outer  sur- 
faces ;  it  is  usually  to  be  seen  in  the  middle  third  of  the  bone,  and  has  neither  a 
deiinite  beginning  nor  end.  The  anterior  surface,  limited  above  by  the  oblique  line, 
is  slighdy  concave,  and  gives  origin  to  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  as  far  down  as  the 
last  quarter,  which  is  slightly  hollowed  for  the  pronator  quadratus  and  sometimes 
separated  from  the  upper  part  by  an  oblique  ridge.  The  nutrient  foramen  is  seen 
above  the  middle,  running  upward.  The  outer  surface,  which  is  convex,  presen ts 
about  the  middle  a  roughness  for  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres.  The 
posterior  surface  has  a  concavity  in  the  middle  third,  internal  to  the  posterior  border, 
and  is  convex  both  above  and  below. 

The  lowcr  extremity  bends  slightly  fonvard,  ending  in  front  in  a  prominent 
ridge  to  which  the  capsule  is  attached,  The  outer  side  is  prolonged  downward  as 
the  stylotd process^  ending  in  a  blunt  point.  It  usually  shows  grooves  for  the  tendons 
of  the  extensors  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  which  pass 
over  it.  The  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist  arises  from  it.  The  posterior 
surface  has  a  groove  at  its  edge  for  the  capsule,  and  above  this  is  furrowed  for  the 
passage  of  certain  tendons.  Next  to  the  styloid  process  is  a  broad  depression, 
sometimes  faindy  divided  into  two,  for  the  extensores  carpi  radialis  longior  et 
brevior  ;  intemal  to  this  is  a  marked  ridge,  the  tubercle,  slanting  downward  and 
outward.  with  a  narrow,  deep  gutter  beyond  it  for  the  tendon  of  the  long  extensor 
of  the  thumb.  A  very  slight  border  separates  this  internally  from  a  broad,  shallow 
groove  for  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  communis  and  that  of  the  index-finger.  At 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  posterior  surface  is  sometimes  a  minute  furrow  for  a  part 
of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  Httle  finger,  which  passes  over  the  radio-ulnar 
joint.  The  inner  side  of  the  lower  end  is  occupied  by  a  concave  articular  area,  the 
sigmoid  cavity^  of  the  radius,  which  receives  the  head  of  the  ulna  and  much  resembles 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  that  bone.  The  lower  surface  is  articular  for  the  scaph- 
oid  and  semilunar  bones  of  the  wrist.  It  is  in  the  main  triangular,  the  base  being 
the  inner  side.     It  is  overhung  both  before  and  behind,  and  is  continued  onto  the 
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inner  side  of  the  styloid.  A  faint  ridge  from  before  backward,  beginning  at  a  slight 
notch,  tnarks  oR  an  inner  square  surface  for  the  semilunar  and  an  outer  trianguUr 
one  for  the  scaphoid.  The  surface  looks  slightly  forward,  ihus  causing  the  forward 
rising  of  the  hand  from  the  forearm. 

In  man  the  ulna  is  evidently  the  more  important  bone  at  the  elbow  and  the 
radius  at  the  wrist.  In  mammals  betow  primates  they  are  often  more  or  less  fused 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  relatively  larger  than  in  man.  It  often  occupies 
the  front  of  the  elbow-joint,  being  anterior  instead  of  external  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  ulna. 

Structure. — The  radius,  like  the  ulna,  is  thick-walled  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  shaft.      The  tuberosity  is  composed  intemally  chiefly  of   longitudinal 

Fig.  305.  Fig.  306  A. 


Lower  eoA  of  righi  n 
Fig.  306  ff. 


plates.  A  trontal  section  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  shows  the  wal]5  splitting 
up  into  longitudinal  plates,  which  run  to  the  lower  end,  connected  by  a  5ystem  of 
lighter  transverse  ones. 
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Development. — ^The  centre  for  the  shaft  appears  at  the  end  of  the  second 
month,  and  forms  the  whole  bone,  except  the  lower  end  and  the  head.  The  nucleus 
for  the  former  appears  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  and  that  for  the  head  at  the 
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Oasificfttion  of  rmdius.    A,  at  birth ;  B,  at  two  vears ;  C,  at  five  years ;  D,  betweeii  cighteen  and  nineteen  yeare. 

a,  centre  for  shaft ;  b^  for  lower  epiphysis ;  c,  for  upper  epiphysis. 

end  of  the  fifth.  The  latter  unites  at  about  fifteen,  the  lower  at  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
A  scale-like  epiphysis  for  the  bicipital  tuberosity  is  said  to  appear  towards  eighteen 
and  to  fuse  very  promptly. 


PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  radius  may  be  absent  or  more  or  less  defective,  and  in  either  čase  there  is 
apt  to  be  corresponding  absence  or  deficiency  in  the  hand  (Humphry). 

As  might  be  expected,  injuries  of  the  upper  end  in  the  adult  are  extremely 
rare.  Except  at  one  point  (just  below  the  external  condyle  posteriorly),  the  head 
is  far  from  the  surface  and  deeply  buried  beneath  the  thick  supinators  and  the  long 
and  short  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus.  Even  at  that  point,  more  prominent  bony 
processes — the  external  condyle  and  the  olecranon— receive  the  brunt  of  the  injury 
in  cases  of  falls  or  blows. 

The  upper  epiphysis  does  not  become  fully  ossified  until  the  fifteenth  year,  and 
is  umted  to  the  diaphysis  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  year.  It  is,  therefore, 
among  the  last  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  to  ossify  and  the  first  to  join  its 
diaphysis.  The  violence  which  separates  it  from  the  shaft  is  often  direct.  In  cases 
of  indirect  violence  the  force  is  applied  usually  as  a  combined  puli  and  twist  on  the 
forearm  of  a  very  young  child.  As  the  epiphysis  is  altogether  intra-articular  (the 
synovial  membrane  lining  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  orbicular  ligament),  swelling 
is  early  and  marked.  As  there  is  direct  communication  with  the  larger  synovial 
cavities  of  the  elbow,  the  whole  joint  will  participate  in  the  effusion. 

Although  no  ligaments  or  tendons  are  attached  to  the  epiphysis,  the  orbicular 
ligament  hugs  it  closely  and  holds  it  in  plače.  If  any  displacement  occurs,  the 
upper  part  of  the  diaphysis  may  go  either  forvvard  or  backward.  On  movements  of 
pronation  and  supination,  the  epiphysis  can  be  felt  immovable  just  below  the  external 
condyle. 

An  injury  known  as  *' elbow-sprain,"  or  "  pulled  elbow/'  and  described  as  a 
**subluxation  of  the  orbicular  ligament**  and  as  a  "  subluxation  of  the  head  of  the 
radius,*'  should  be  mentioned  here  because,  although  it  has  been  known  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  has  well-defined  and  constant  symptoms,  occurs  in  one 
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per  cent.  of  ali  surgical  cases  in  children  under  six  years  of  age,  and  is  bclieved  to 
depend  on  a  distinct  anatomical  lesion,  the  exact  nature  of  that  lesion  is  stili  un- 
known.  It  is  usually  caused  by  traction  on  the  forearm.  The  most  plausible  of 
many  theories  are :  (i)  that  it  is  due  to  the  head  of  the  radius  slipping  out  from 
beneath  the  orbicular  ligament,  which  is  pinched  belween  it  and  the  capitelluin  (  Fig. 
311)  ;  and  (2)  that  it  is  a  partial  epiphyaeal  separation.  The  ditferencial  diagnosis  is 
said  to  depend  chieily  on  the  facts  that  in  the  "  sijbluxation"  the  head  of  the  radius 
will  rotate  with  the  shaft,  and  that  ali  the  symptoms  disappear  rapidlv  after  forced 
supination  has  removed  the  functional  disability.  There  seems  nothing  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  these  symploms  in  the  view  that  a  slight  epiphyseal  separation  has 
occurred,  the  upper  end  oi  the  diaphysis  being  displaced  forward,  but  carrying  wiih 
it  the  radial  head.  This  theory  is  strongIy  favored  by  the  fact  that  very  few  csues 
have  occurred  in  children  over  five  years  of  age.  Ossification  of  the  radia!  head 
begins  tovvards  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  epiphy- 
sis  includes  only  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  lower  portion  and  the  neck  being 
ossified  from  the  shaft.  The  upper  end  of  the  diaphysis  is  therefore  approximately 
of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  head,  and  may  easi!y  have  been  mistaken  for  it  in 
niany  of    the  cases.     The  problem  pre- 


Fig.  308. 


I  the  projection  of  the  anterior  articular  lip, 
ligament  is  inserted,  ali  very  markedly  favor  fracture. 
AccordingU",  we  (ind  that,  on  account  of  these 
hundred  fraclures  of  the  radius.  approximately,  thr 
si.t  in  the  middie  third.  and  ninetv-one  in  the  Ioni 
these  latler  being  within  from  2.5  10  5  ceiiiimetres  (c 
joint. 


sented  is  so  purely  an  anatomical  < 
that,  in  spite  of  the  prevalent  differences 
of  opinion,  it  seems  proper  to  make  this 
brief  presentation  of  it. 

Fractures  of  the  head  are  uncom- 
mon.  Fractures  between  the  head  and 
the  lower  end  will  be  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  muscular  action  upon 
them  (page  604). 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  tuberdc 
the  thickness  of  the  bone,  the  ridges  that 
run  up  towards  the  head  and  down 
towards  the  outer  edge,  and  the  ample 
covering  of  muscies  render  fracture  com- 
paratively  uncommon.  A  liltle  ]ower  the 
union  of  the  two  secondary  cur\-es  near 
the  point  of  greatest  curvature  in  the 
primary  curve  of  the  whole  shaft  renders 
the  bone  more  vulnerable.  Stili  lower 
the  effects  of  indirect  violence  through 
falls  upon  the  hand,  the  union  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  compact  tissue  of  the 
shaft  with  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the 
expanded  lo«er  extremity,  the  compara- 
tively  superficial  position  of  the  bone, 
hich  the  anterior  carpo-radial 


natomical  conditions,  of  one 
■  «ill  be  in  the  upper  third, 
third,  the  large  majority  of 
e  to  two  inches )  of  the  wriat- 

Fractiires  of  the  lowcr  end  nI  the  radius  are  almost  aUvavs  produced  by  a 
cross-breaking  strain  caused  hy  f.iHs  on  the  hand,  and  everted  through  the  strong 
n  liijament.  The  bro:id  an.ichment  of  this  litrament  to  almost  the  whole 
ir  lip  of  the  r;uliiis  brinps  tho  str.iin  o^uallv  on  the  bone  ihrough  its  entire  width. 
The  fracture  is,  therefore.  usually  irreiriilarlv  Iransvorse.  In  addition  to  the  force 
transmitted  by  means  of  the  ligament.  there  is  an  app^o^inlately  vertJcal  force,  due 
to  the  \vcij;ht  ol  the  bodv,  «hich  thrusts  the  sliarp  lo«cr  end  of  the  shaft  into  the 
lower  fragment,  made  up  chicfly  ol  sporit;v  ti^<uo,  w  ith  mcrelv  a  thin  s! 
pact  tissue  holding  it  logeiher.      This  vortic.il  force  transmitted  through 
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and  hand  not  only  thus  impales  the  lower  fragment  on  the  upper,  but  necessarily 
carries  the  former  to  a  higher  level.  In  addition,  the  ulno-carpal  fasciculus  of  the 
common  ligament  drags  on  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  and  either  causes  fracture  of 
the  styloid  process,  into  the  side  and  base  of  which  it  is  attached,  or  causes  the  lower 
end  of  the  ulna  to  project  unduly  on  the  antero-internal  aspect  of  the  wrist.  The 
stripping  up  of  the  periosteum,  the  laceration  of  the  tendon  sheaths  that  are  so  closely 
applied  to  the  bone,  — especially  the  fiexor  tendons  by  the  jagged  edge  of  the  upper 
fragment, — and  the  consequent  efiusion  are  the  chief 
remaining  anatomical  factors  in  producing  the  character- 
istic  deformity  of  this  most  common  of  ali  fractures.  The 
lower  fragment  is  found  on  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist. 
The  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  is  found  anteriorly 
beneath  the  pronator  quadratus  or  under  the  flexor  ten- 
dons (Fig.  586).  The  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  on 
a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  ulna  ;  in  dislocation  of  the 
wrist  this  is  not  the  čase.  The  hand  is  carried  towards 
the  radial  side  (Fig.  309). 

In  cases  with  but  very  trifling  displacement  it  is 
stili  possible  to  recognize  the  absence  of  the  projection 
of  the  anterior  articular  lip  of  the  bone  on  the  front  of 
the  wrist,  and  some  slight  elevation  of  the  dorsum. 
The  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  forearm  and  the 
ground  is  said  (Chiene)  to  determine  whether  in  such 
a  fall  the  line  of  force  passes  upward  in  front  of  the  axis 
of  the  forearm  and  the  radius  is  broken,  or  extends  up 
the  forearm  itself,  resulting  in  a  sprain  of  the  wrist  or  a 
dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  backward  at  the 
elbow.  The  fonvard  sloping  of  the  carpal  surface  of  the 
radius  causes  the  posterior  edge  of  the  bone  to  receive 
the  greater  part  of  the  force  ;  hence  the  lower  fragment 
is  rotated  backward  on  a  trans verse  axis,  and  hence  the 
disappearance  of  the  prominence  of  the  anterior  articular 
lip.  The  carpal  surface  of  the  radius  also  slopes  down- 
ward  and  outward  ;  hence  the  radial  edge  of  the  lower 
fragment  receives  (through  the  bali  of  the  thumb)  a 
greater  part  of  the  shock  than  the  ulnar  edge,  which  is, 
moreover,  firmly  attached  by  the  triangular  ligament. 
This  favors  the  upward  displacement  of  the  radial  styloid 
and  the  radial  displacement  of  the  hand.  There  are 
almost  always  some  crushing  and  distortion  of  the  lower 
spongy  fragment,  even  when  it  is  not  materially  displaced. 

Anterior  displacement  of  this  fragment  may  occur 
when  the  force  is  applied  in  the  reversc  direction, — t.e.^ 
with  the  hand  in  forced  palmar  flexion.  The  infre- 
quency  of  falls  on  the  back  of  the  hand  explains  the 
rarity  of  this  accident,  but  the  greater  weakness  of  the 
posterior  ligament  and  the  absence  of  any  projecting 
articular  lip  to  increase  the  leverage  exerted  through 
the  ligament  also  contribute  to  make  the  accident 
uncommon. 

The  later  results  of  these  fractures  are  much  influ- 
enced  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  flexor  and  extensor 

tendons  to  the  region  of  injury,  as,  even  when  the  sheaths  escape  laceration  origi- 
naliv.  they  are  liable  to  become  adherent  during  the  process  of  repair. 

The  lower  epiphysis  of  the  radius  is  osseous  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  year 
and  IS  united  to  the  shaft  in  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  year.  The  epiphyseal  line  is 
almost  transvcrse  (Fig.  310),  and  extends  from  about  nineteen  millinietres  (three- 
fourths  of  an  inch)  above  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process  to  5ix  millimetres  (one- 
fourth  of  an  inch)  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  sigmoid  cavity.     The  epiphysis  is 


Fracture  of  lowerend  of  radius, 
showinfi[  hard  carried  towards  the 
radial  side. 
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thinnest  in  the  centre  (flve  tnillimetres),  the  line  at  that  point  crossing  the  bone 
about  three  millimetres  below  the  tip  of  the  prominent  middle  thecal  tubercle. 

The  need  for  an  accurate  conception  of  this  epiphysis  is  emphasized  by  the 
facts  :  (i)  that  it  is  more  often  sq}arated  than  any  other  in  the  body,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  lower  epiphysis  ol  the  femur ;  (2)  that  its  line  has  more 
than  once  been  hgured  and  described  as  a  line  ol  fracture  on  the  basis  of  skia- 
graphs. 

The  cause  of  separation  is  almost  always  a  fall  on  the  pronated  hand.  The 
carpal  bones  are  c:arried  against  the  posterior  border  of  the  radial  epiphysis,  the  pro- 
nator  quadratus  and  other  muscles  fix  the  lower  ends  of  the  diaphyses  of  the  radius 
and  ulna,  and  the  epiphysis  is  forced  backward,  The  anterior  carpal  ligament  and 
the  tendons  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist  are  piit  on  the  stretch  and  aid  in  the 
displacement.  The  supinator  longus  is  directly  attached  to  the  epiphysis  and  aids  in 
maintaining  the  deformity. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  wrist-ioint  does  not  reach  the  level  of  the  epi- 
physeal  line  of  either  the  radius  or  the  ulna.  That  joint  is,  therefore,  not  lrequendy 
in  vol  ved. 

The  thinness  of  the  centre  of  the  epiphysi3  would  lead  to  the  eipectation  that 
fracture  wouId  often  compUcate  the  separation.     This  is   not  the  čase,    however. 
Poland  say5  that  the  epiphysis  is  more  solid  than  the  lower 
Fig.  310.  end  of  the  bone  of  the  adult  (which  has,  of  course,  become 

cancellous  in  structure),  and  that  it  thus  escapes  the  fracture, 
comminution,  and  impaction  which  are  so  frequent  in  later 
life. 

The  radius  is  often  the  subject  of  rickets,  and  of  both 
syphilitic  and  tuberculous  epiphysitis,  especially  at  its  lower 
end,  on  account  of  the  exceptional  frequency  of  falls  upon 
the  hand  and  straina  of  the  epiphyseal  joint. 

Subperiosteal  sarcomata  are  rare.  Central  sarcomata 
almost  invariably  attack  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  (page 
366). 

Landmarks. — The  head  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  at  the 

bottom  of   the  dimple  or  depression  just  below  the  externai 

condyle  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  olecranon.     It  Hes  be- 

tween  the  outer  border  of  the  anconeus  and  the  muscular 

swell  of  the  supinator  longus  and  radial  extensors  of  the  car- 

pus.     It  is  covered  by  the  external  lateral  and  orbicular  liga- 

ments.     It  can  readily  be  felt  to  move  when  the  forearm  is 

iiJwine' tpIrtiraM^lin«     pi^oiat^  ^nd  supinatcd.     Its  presence  in  that  position  demon- 

dofsii  Bsptci.  ■    strates  that  dislocation  of  the  radius  or  of  both  bones  of  the 

forearm    backward — the  common  dislocation  at  the  elbow — 

has  not  occurred.       Its  free  rotation  negatives  the  exislence  of  a  non-impacted 

fracture  of  the  radius. 

The  upper  edge  of  the  head  lies  immediately  below  the  elbow-joint.  In  full 
supination  the  tubercle  can  be  indistinct!y  felt  a  litde  \x\ow  the  lower  edge  of  the 
head.  The  upper  half  of  the  radial  shaft  cannot  be  felt,  as  it  lies  beneath  the  bellies 
of  the  extensors  and  the  supinator  brevis.  The  lower  half  b  almost  subcutaneous 
and  can  readily  be  palpated  through  or  between  the  tendons  and  muscles.  The 
expanded  lower  extremity  is  partly  subcutaneous  (at  the  base  of  the  styloid  exter- 
nally)  and  is  readily  felt.  The  styloid  itsolf,  the  prominent  tubercle  at  the  radial 
side  of  the  groove  for  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  (middle  thecal  tubercle).  and 
the  sharp  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  stvloid  can  easily  be  recognized.  The  latter 
is  the  inferior  termination  of  the  pronator  crest  of  the  diaphysis,  marks  the  ex- 
ternal  termination  of  ihe  epiphyseal  line,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  lower  and  outer 
part  of  the  pronator  quadratu5  muscle.  The  posterior  end  of  the  middle  thecal 
tubercle  is  three  millimetres  above  the  epipliyscal  line  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
bone. 

The  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  lower — t.^. ,  nearer  the  hand — than  ihe  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna. 


RADIO-ULNAR   ARTICULATIONS. 


JOINTS  AND  LIGAMENTS  BETWEEN  RADIUS  AND  ULNA. 

These  indiide, — 

1.  Superior  Radio-Ulnar  Articulation  : 

Orbicular  Ligament  ;  Capsular  Ligament. 

2.  Inferior  Radio-Ulnar  Articulation  : 

Triangular  Cartilage  ;        Capsular  Ligament. 

3.  Ltgaments  uniting  the  Shafts  : 

Interosseous  Membrane  ;  Oblique  Ligament. 

The  superior  radio-ulnar  joint'  (Figs.  311,  312)  is  betveen  the  circum- 
ference  of  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  extended 
into  a  drcle  by  the  orbicuiar  ligament.     The  articular  ends  of  the  bones  are  coated 


OrUcnbir  licuncul  surroundii 


wit h  cartilage  requiring  no  particular description.  The  orbicuiar  ligament*  (Fig. 
31 1 )  surrounds  the  head  of  the  radius,  springing  from  the  two  ends  of  the  lesser  sig- 
moid C3vity  and  from  the  lines  running  down  from  them.  This  band  embraces  the 
head  tightly,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  is  lined  with 
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synovial  membrane.  It  narrows  below  so  as  to  fold  under  the  projecting  head,  and 
is  attached,  chiefly  through  fibres  from  the  lower  border  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavilv, 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  neck.  It  is  connected  above  with  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  elbow-iotnt.  That  the  fibres  to  the  neck  limit  rotation  is  easilj-  shown  by 
dividing  ali  bands  connecting  the  bones,  excepting  the  orbicular  ligameiit  ;  for  wctk 
it  not  so,  the  radius  could  then  be  turned  continuously,  which  is  not  the  čase.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  these  fibres  becoine  tense  by  any  movement  which  can 
occur  in  the  undissected  joint. 

The  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint'  is,  when  seen  from  the  front,  an  L-shaped 
cavity,  the  vertical  part  being  betveen  the  head  of  the  ulna  and  the  hoUow  od 
the  radius,  and  the  horizontal  limb  between  the  ulna  and  the  triangular  cartilage,' 
which  is  attached  by  its  base  to  the  border  between  the  inner  and  lower  ends  ot 
the  radius  in  such  a  manner  that  its  distal  surface  is  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius.  The  apex  of  the  cartJIag^  Is  attached  by  a  ligameni  some 
three  millimetres  long  to  the  groove  between  the  head  and  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna  and  to  the  inner  surface  and  anterior  edge  of  the  latter.  Strong  bands. 
inseparable  from  the  ligaments  of  the  wrist,  run  along  its  border  to  the  front  and 
back  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  radius.     The  fibro-cartilage  is  very  flexiblc 


Coronoid  process 


and  adapts  itself  to  the  surfaces  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  and  of  the  first  row  of 
the  carpus.  Its  inner  end,  however,  is  not  as  broad  as  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna. 
It  is  in  some  cases  perforated.  The  membrana  sacciformis  is  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  this  joint,  lining  the  capsule  between  the  ulna  and  the  triangular  cartilage, 
between  the  ulna  and  radius.  and  extending  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  ifie 
apposed  articular  surfaces  of  those  bones.  The  capsule  enveloping  it  is  delicatc, 
but  strengthened  in  front  and  behind  by  ill-marked  bands  passing  be[ween  the 
bones  ;  these  are  sometimcs  described  as  distinct  anterior  and  posterior  iigametUs. 
The  connection  betwecn  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  is  much  strengthened  by  the 
pronator  quadratus. 

The  ligaments  between  the  shafta  are  the  interosseous  membrane  and  the 
oblique  ligament.  The  interosseous  membrane^  ("Fig.  315),  compoaed  of  fibres 
Tunning  downward  and  inward,  doses,  cxcept  above,  the  opening  between  the  lx>nes. 
Beginning  from  one  to  two  centimetres  l>elow  tlie  tubercle  of  the  radius  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  ridge,  and  lower  from  the  sharp  edge,  it  connects 
the  two  ridges  as  far  as  the  lower  joint,  foUtming  the  posterior  division  of  ihe  inter- 
osseous ridge  of  the  radius.  The  upper  fibres  are  nearly  Iransverse.  Some  long 
fibres,  particularty  on  the  posterior  surface,  run  from  ulna  to  radius,     There  are 
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several  smatl  openings  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves.  Pressure  transmitled 
upward  from  the  hand  through  the  radius  would  tend  to  stretch  the  greater  number 
of  the  fibres,  and  thus  distribute  the  strain  through  both  bones.     While  the  radius 


Stjrlold  procesa  ol  ndlus 


can  hardly  be  enough  displaced  to  bring  this  about,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  bones 
might  bend  sufficiently  to  make  this  action  effective. 

The  oblique  ligament*  (Fig.  311),  an  inconstant  little  band,  nins  downward 
and  outward,  parlly  closing  the  space  above  the  membrane,  from  the  tuberde  of  the 
Fig.  314, 
Had  of  uliu  Capaale  ot  InfCrior  ndiomlnar  JoiM 
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Lower  end  of  rlght  ndlm  In  pronilioo. 

ulna  tO  the  beginning  of  the  oblique  line  of  the  radius.     It  has  been  plau5ibly  sug- 
gested  that  it  represents  a  part  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  musde. 

THE  FOREARM  AS  A  WHOLE,  AND  ITS  INTRINSIC   MOVEMENTS. 

The  two  bones  and  the  ligaments  form  an  apparatus  capable  of  being  moved  as 
a  whole  on  either  the  arm  or  the  hand,  and  of  greatty  changing  its  own  shape  by 
the  movements  of  the  radius  on  the  utna.  As  these  latter  are  theoretical]y  inde- 
pendent  of  the  position  of  the  forearm  with  regard  to  the  arm,  it  is  best  to  consider 
them  here. 

The  movement  of  the  radius  is  a  very  simple  one  of  rotation  on  an  axis  coincid- 
ing  with  that  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  then,  owing  to  the  outward  bend  of  the 
shaft,  passing  dovvn  betweer  the  bones  and  finally  through  the  head  of  the  ulna, 
The  amount  of  rotation  probahly  rarely  exceeds  160".  Rotation  is  limited  chiefiy  by 
the  anterior  and  posterior  radio-ulnar  ligaments,  the  former  bcing  very  tense  al  the 
end  of  supination  and  the  latter  at  the  end  of  pronation.  The  oblique  Jigament 
limits  forced  supination.  As  above  stated,  it  is  iinlikely  that  the  fibres  of  the 
orbicular  Hgament  to  the  radius  become  tense  during  Hfe.  The  fact  that  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius  swings  round  the  ulna  in  no  way  changes  the  character  of  the 
movement.  If  the  radius  were  throughout  in  continuatton  of  the  axis  of  the  ncck, 
and  the  ulna  enlarged  below  to  support  it,  rotation  on  the  axis  of  the  neck  wouId 
not  change  the  position  of  the  bone.  The  departure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  radius 
from  that  line  necessitaies  the  swinging  round  of  the  lower  end,  but  does  not  aflect 
the  nature  of  the  movement. 

The  changes  of  relative  position  of  the  bones  during  rotation  are  vcrv  important. 
It  must  be  rememl)cred  that  when  the  ulna  is  hcld  so  that  the  front  of  the  middie  of 
the  shaft  is  horizontal,  the  head  of  the  radius  is  in  a  plane,  above  that  of  the  main 
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axb  of  the  ulna.  When  the  radius  is  brought  into  semipronation  (so  that  the 
thumb  will  point  upward)  the  bones  are  most  nearly  parallel  and  at  the  greatest 
possible  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  membrane  is  approximately  tense  (Fig. 
315).  The  forearm  is  broadest  at  about  the  middle.  The  membrane  is  at  the 
bottom  of  a  moderate  hoUow  seen  from  either  the  front  or  the  back.  In  extreme 
supination  the  anterior  hollow  is  efiaced  and  the  posterior  deepened.  The  radius 
approaches  the  ulna,  especially  above  the  middle.  In  extreme  pronation  the  front 
hoUoiv  is  much  deepened  and  the  hind  one  lost.  The  bones  are  much  nearer 
together  than  in  any  other  position.  The  radius  crosses  the  ulna,  and  is  above  and 
internal  to  it  at  the  wrist. 

Should  the  capsule  be  opened  from  be!ow  ivithout  disturbing  the  triangular  car- 
tilage  in  a  specimen  from  which  the  hand  has  been  disarticulated,  in  supination  the 
front  of  the  under  side  of  the  head  of  the  ulna  will  be  exposed  ;  in  forced  pronation 

Fic.  315. 


almost  the  whole  under  end  will  appear  (Figs,  313,  314).  As  the  radius  passes 
behind  the  head,  the  ligament  of  the  triangular  cartilage  is  re1axed  and  the  band 
at  the  back  of  the  joint  is  made  tense.  This  ligament  becomes  tense  before  com- 
plete  supination  and  is  somewhat  relaxed  when  supination  is  extreme. 

The  motion  above  described  is  the  only  one  between  the  radius  and  ulna ; 
nevertheless,  in  cerlain  movemenls  of  twisting  the  hand  and  arm  the  ulna  plays  a 
part  to  be  considered  later  (page  304). 

Surfacc  Anatomy  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna. — The  position  of  both  bones 
can  be  felt  in  a  body  that  is  not  very  muscular,  though  comparatively  little  of  them 
is  subcutaneous.  The  triangular  space  of  the  back  of  the  olecranon,  and  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  ulna  starting  from  it  and  running  to  the  styloid  process,  can  aH 
be  traced  wilh  the  finger.  When  the  arm  is  straight,  the  top  of  the  olecranon  is  a 
Httle  above  the  level  of  the  internal  condvle  and  behind  it  ;  when  the  arm  is  bent  at 
a  right  angle,  the  top  of  the  olecranon  is  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  back  of 
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the  humerus  ;  and  when  it  is  strongly  flexed,  tlie  top  of  the  olecranon  corresponds 
tO  the  vertical  plane  of  the  internal  condyle.  The  head  of  the  radius  and  the  fuiTOw 
above  it  opening  into  ihe  jointare  easily  (elt  at  the  outside  and  behind.  In  the  lower 
third  of  the  forearm  the  bones  can  easily  be  (elt.  The  ulna  here  is  posterior  and 
best  felt  at  the  back.  In  supination  the  styloid  process  is  distinct.  It  is  hidden  by 
the  sofl  parts  in  pronation,  and  the  head  is  exposed.  The  fonvard  sweep  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius  is  evident.  The  inierior  expansion  can  be  felt  both  before 
and  behind  ;  the  styloid  process  is  exainined  best  from  the  outer  side.  It  extends 
nearly  one  centimetre  lower  than  that  of  the  ulna.  The  inequalities  on  the  back  can 
be  ielt  vaguely  ;  the  most  evident  is  the  ridge  bounding  the  groove  for  the  long 
extensor  of  the  thumb. 

THE   ELBOW   JOINT.' 

This  is  a  considerably  modified  hinge-joint,  the  axis  of  rotation  being  oblique  to 
the  long  axis  of  both  the  humerus  and  the  ulna,  and  the  course  of  the  Tatter  at  the 
joinl  being  also  a  spiral  one.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  radius  follous  the  ulna, 
which  is  the  directing  bone  of  the  forearm  in  the  motions  of  the  elbow. 

The  Articular  Surfaccs. — Thcse  have  been  described  with  the  bones ;  it 
remains  onIy  to  give  here  a  summary.  The  motions  betvveen  the  forearm  and  the 
humerus  depend  essentially  on  the  trochlea  and  on  the  surfaces  of  the  grealer  sigmoid 
cavity.     This  is  a  modified  hinge-joint.     As  has  been  9hown,  the  transver^e  axis  of 

Fig.  316. 


the  trochlea  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  same  is 
true  of  the  sigmoid  cavitv  and  the  axis  of  the  ulna.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  noticed 
later.  Again,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  trochlea  is  not  only  oblique,  but  is  so 
shaped  that  the  ulna  in  turning  on  it  describes  a  spiral  line.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  the  trochlea  is  not  equany  broad  throughout,  and  that  there  are  curious  difler- 
ences  of  curvc  in  the  sigmoid  cavity.  Finally,  the  lateral  ligaments  are  not  quite 
tense,  especially  when  the  joint  is  half  flexed.  It  follows  from  these  facts  that  the 
motion  is  a  very  oompllcated  one.  and  that  a  certain  lateral  motion  of  the  ulna  on 

>  Anlcnlitk  nklU. 
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the  humerus  is  possible.     The  head  of  the  radius  plays  on  the  capltellum,  but  it 
follow3  the  ulna, 

The  capsular  ligamcnt '  surrounding  the  joint  is  veiy  weak  behind,  stronger 
in  front,  and  very  strong  at  the  sides,  which  last-named  parts  are  usually  called  the 
lateral  ligaments,  The  anterior  fibres  arise  from  the  humerus  above  the  coronoid 
and  radial  foss£e,  and  from  the  iront  of  the  bases  of  both  condyles,  Behind,  lhey 
arise  from  about  the  middle  of  the  olecranon  fossa,  which  is  only  part!y  within  the 
capsule.  Transverse  fibres  bridge  it,  passing  belween  the  highest  points  of  the 
borders  of  the  trochlea,  Beloiv  this  the  poster ior  fibres  arise  beyond  these  borders, 
so  that  the  trochlea  is  included  in  the  joint.  At  the  sides  the  fibres  forming  the 
so-called  IcUerat  ligaments  radiate  from  points  beloiv  the  tips  of  the  condyles.  A 
litde  of  the  external  and  a  large  part  of  the  internal  condyle  are  not  endosed.     The 

Fig.  317. 
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capsule  13  inserted  below,  posteriorly,  into  the  little  groove  deacribed  with  the  bone 
al  the  border  of  the  olecranon.  The  radiating  (ibres  from  the  external  condyle  are 
inserted  into  the  surface  of  the  orbicular  ligament,  behind,  outside,  and  in  front. 
They  are  covered  by  tendinous  fibres  of  the  muscles  from  the  condyle,  which  are 
almost  inseparable  from  them,  and  which  great!y  strengthen  the  joint.  The  fibres 
radiating  from  ihe  tip  of  the  inner  condyle,  or  the  internat  lateral  ligametit*  are  in 
twD  layers.  The  posterior,  the  deeper,  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  olecranon  ; 
the  anterior  is  a  strong  band  passing  to  the  side  of  the  coronoid  process,  which  sends 
fibres  backward,  overlapping  the  deeper  layer,  The  anterior  fibres  go  to  the 
orbicular  ligament  and  to  the  coronoid  process  near  its  edge.  The  front  part  of  the 
capsule  is  strcngthened  by  delicate  oblique  fibres  from  the  front  of  the  internal  con- 
dyle,  passing  downward  and  outvvard.  Masses  of  fat,  incorporated  in  the  capsule 
both  before  and  behind,  project  into  the  joint,  carrying  the  synovial  membrane  before 
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them.  There  is  a  thick  pad  of  fat.  which,  when  lai^e,  inay  bear  well-marked 
synovial  lolds  at  the  notch  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ulna  ivhere  the  olecranon  joins 
the  coronoid. 

Movcmcnts. — These  are  of  two  orders  :  that  of  flexion  and  extension,  and 
those  which  occur  in  twisting  the  forearm.  For  practical  purposes  the  former  may 
be  reduced  to  those  of  the  ulna,  which  the  radius  is  forced  to  follow.  The  move- 
ments  of  the  ulna  are  not  far  from  turning  on  an  oblique  axis,  which  cuts  the  long 
axis  of  the  humerus  at  an  angle  of  approximalely  80°  externally.  When  the  forearm 
is  fuHy  extended,  it  therefore  forms  externally  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  humerus. 
Were  the  long  axis  of  the  ulna  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  joint,  the  forearm  in 
tlexion  would  cross  the  humerus,  as  indeed  is  often  erroneously  stated  ;  in  fact, 
however,  the  long  axis  of  the  ulna  also  forms  an  angle  of  about  80°  with  the  axis  of 
the  joint,  and,  as  these  angles  equal  each  other,  in  flexion  the  forearm  is  parallel 
wilh  the  humerus.  A  simple  demonstration  of  this  is  gained  by  cutting  out  a  copy 
of  Fig.  320.'    On  folding  it  at  the  line  of  the  joint  (a  6)  the  two  parts  will  lie  one  on 

Fig.  318. 
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the  Other.  If  then  another  model  be  made  with  the  axis  of  the  lower  piece  at  right 
angles  to  the  joint,  it  will  show  that  the  lower  piece  crosses  the  upper.  When 
exten5ion  is  complete,  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  can  go  no  farther  into  the  fosaa  on 
the  back  of  the  humerus,  and  the  front  of  the  capsule  is  tense.  In  complete  flexion 
of  the  dissccted  arm,  the  tip  of  the  coronoid  is  in  contact  with  the  humerus  in  front ; 
but  in  lile  the  motion  may  be  checked  by  the  soft  parts  before  it  has  reached  its 
limit.  Morris  has  shown  that  there  is  much  variation  in  the  range  of  movement, 
depending  on  differences  in  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna.  The  lateral  ligaments  of  a 
theoretically  perfect  hinge-joinl  should  always  be  tense  ;  in  the  elbow  they  are  not 
quite  tense  in  semidesion.  Moreover,  the  imaginary  axis  does  not  remain  fixed 
throughout  the  motion. 

Motions  of  the  Forearm  on  the  Humerus  in  twisting  the  Hand. — 
The  articulation  between  the  concave  head  of  the  radius  and  the  convex  capitellum 
of  the  humerus  is  practically  a  ball-and-socket  joint  ;  the  radius  may  glide  on  the 
humerus,  following  the  ulna,  or  it  ma'y  rotate  on  a  fixed  axis,  as  described  above. 
It  is  easily  5hown,  however,  that  the  swinging  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  round 
>  Potter :  Journal  of  Anatom)'  and  Physiology,  vol.  xxix.,  i&gs. 
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a  motionless  ulna  is  not  what  actually  occurs  in  life.  Let  the  reader  grasp  lig-bt]}^ 
his  right  wrist  with  his  leEt  thumb  and  forefinger,  so  that  they  nearly  meet  at  ihc 
styloid  process  of  the  radtus,  and,  pressing  the  right  elbow  to  the  side  for  steadiness, 


pronate  the  right  arm.  The  lower  end  of  the  radius  will  occupy  the  plače  at  the 
base  of  the  left  thumb  previously  occupied  by  the  ulna,  which  will  have  travelled 
outvard  along  the  left  forefinger.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  this  experinient  ali 
motion  at  the  shoulder  is  eliminated  ;  nevertheless,  the  ulna  undoubtedly  changes  its 
plače,  and  with  equal  certainty  it  does  not  "  rotate."  To  prove  this,  let  the  arm  of 
a  subject  be  held  in  a  vice  above  the  elbow,  which  should  be 
semiflexed,  and,  the  lorearm  being  supine,  let  a  long  pin 
pointing  outward  be  fi,xed  into  the  outer  side  of  the  radius 
above  the  wrist,  and  another  pointing  inward  into  a  corre- 
sponding  point  of  the  ulna.  On  pronating  the  hand,  the  pin 
in  the  radius  will  describe  a  lai^^e  curve  and  that  in  the  ulna 
will  make  no  evident  movemenL  On  close  inspection,  aided 
by  placing  some  object  close  to  the  head  of  the  pin  in  the 
ulna,  it  will  appear  that,  though  the  bone  has  not  rotated. 
the  pin-head  has  changcd  its  plače :  it  has  moved  down- 
ward  and  outward  If  the  hand  be  now  disarticulated,  and 
two  pins  bearing  brushes  dipped  in  paint  be  placed  in  the 
end  of  the  hcad  of  the  ulna  and  in  the  lower  surface  of  the 
radius,  pointing  downward  so  as  to  conlinue  the  line  of  the 
shafts  of  these  boncs,  on  twisting  the  forearm,  cach  of  these 
brushes  ttill  describe  a  curve  on  a  shoet  of  paper  held  against 
them  ;  that  in  the  radius  making  a  large  cur\e  upvard  and 
a>M'of"ihi-'bin'iM'»ith"iiie  'i^ard,  and  the  ulnar  pin  a  small  one  doivnward  and  out- 
■lii  o(  the  ioim.  ward.       The    relativc    size  of    these   curves    mav    be    varied 

greatly  by  the  operator,  What  has  occurred  is  this  :  besides 
the  rotation  of  the  radius,  there  ha.s  bcen  a  lateral  movemcnt  between  the  ulna  and 
humerus  combined  with  a  slight  extension.  This  movcment  is  less  when  the  arm  ia 
nearly  straight  than  when  flexed,  for  in  the  lattcr  position  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
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capsule  are  least  tense.  It  is  probably  assisted  by  a  want  of  perfect  adaptation 
between  the  articular  surfaces.  These  experiments  on  the  dead  body  do  not  quite 
fultil  the  conditions  of  the  living,  because  we  have  no  evidence  that  then  the  muscles 
can  produce  quite  the  same  movement ;  moreover,  Cathcart  has  shown  that  in  anky- 
losis  of  the  shoulder-joint  this  motion  is  greatly  impaired,  thus  proving  that  in  life  a 
small  amount  of  motion  at  that  joint  is  an  essential  part  of  free  twisting  of  the  hand. 
Experiments  by  Hultkrantz  on  the  Hving  subject  tend  to  shovv  that  the  slight  motion 
of  the  ulna  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  described.  There  is  probably  much 
individual  variation/ 

PRACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  Elbow-Joint. — This  joint  is  dependent  for  its  strength  more  upon  the 
shape  of  the  bones  that  enter  into  it  than  upon  the  ligaments  or  muscles.  As  the 
elbow  ceased  to  be  usefui  for  support,  but  became  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
prehension,  the  radius  became  movable  instead  of  fixed,  and  the  strength  of  the  joint 
came  to  depend  in  much  larger  proportion  upon  the  ulna. 

Force  applied  in  the  line  of  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  as  in  hanging  by  the 
hands  (the  weight  being  transferred  from  the  wrist  and  the  radius  to  the  ulna  and 
the  elbow,  largely  by  means  of  the  triangular  and  orbicular  ligaments,  with  very 
slight  help  from  the  oblique  ligament),  is  resisted  in  the  order  of  efiectiveness  (a) 
by  the  hook  of  the  olecranon  over  the  trochlea  ;  (d)  by  the  lateral  ligaments  ;  (c) 
by  the  biceps»  triceps,  and  brachialis  anticus,  aided  by  the  flexors,  extensors,  prona- 
tors,  and  supinators.  The  lower  part  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  under- 
hangs  the  inner  edge  of  the  radial  head,  and  aids  in  preventing  the  radius  from  being 
drawn  away  from  the  ulna. 

Force  applied  in  the  same  line,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  in  falls  upon 
the  hands  (the  thrust  being  transferred  from  the  radius  to  the  ulna  by  means  of 
the  oblique  fibres  of  the  interosseous  membrane),  is  resisted  almost  exclusively  by 
the  coronoid  process,  aided  perhaps  by  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  radial 
head  and  the  capitellum,  which  is  diminished  in  fuU  extension. 

As  the  dislocation  usually  occurs  with  the  forearm  hyperextended,  the  lateral 
ligaments,  particularly  the  inner  one,  are  often  stretched  and  torn  ;  the  brachialis 
anticus  is  drawn  tightly  over  the  humerus  and  is  sometimes  ruptured.  The  coronoid 
process  is  not  infrequently  broken. 

Aniero-posterior  dislocations  are  the  most  frequent,  because  of  {d)  the  lesser. 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  joint  as  compared  with  the  lateral  diameter  ;  (Ji)  the 
varying  efficiency  of  the  hold  of  the  ulnar  processes — the  coronoid  and  olecranon — 
on  the  humerus  in  different  positions  of  the  elhow  ;  (r)  the  weakness  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ligaments,  and  the  absence  of  effective  muscular  support. 

Backward  dislocation  of  both  bones  is  far  more  frequent  than  forward,  be- 
cause :  (i)  The  capsular  ligament  is  weakest  posteriorly.  (2)  The  coronoid,  which 
resists  backward  displacement,  is  smaller,  less  curved,  and  received  in  a  shallower 
fossa  than  the  olecranon,  which  prevents  luxation  forward.  (3)  It  is  in  its  relation  of 
least  efiectiveness  when  the  joint  is  in  fuU  extension.  (4)  Falls  upon  the  hand  with 
the  forearm  extended  greatly  outnumber  ali  other  causes  of  dislocation  of  the  elbow. 
(5)  In  full  extension  the  already  slight  surface  of  contact  between  the  radius  and 
humenis  is  diminished  and  the  posterior  articular  edge  of  the  radial  head  projects 
behind  the  capitellum.  (6)  The  ulna  and  radius  are  apt  to  be  dislocated  together 
rather  than  separately  because  of  the  strong  ligaments  \vhich  hold  them  to  each 
other — the  triangular  ligaments  below,  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  the  orbicular 
and  oblique  ligaments  above — and  because  of  the  absence  of  any  such  intimate 
connection  of  either  bone  with  the  humerus. 

It  is  this  ligamentous  connection  with  the  ulna  which  enables  the  radius,  in  spite 
of  the  shallovvness  of  the  articular  cup  upon  its  head,  to  resist  the  pouerful  forward 
puli  of  the  biceps. 

*  Heiberjf :  Uehcr  die  Drehung  der  Hand,  1884,  contains  an  exhaiistivc  bihliog:raphy. 
Heiberg:  Journal  of  Anatom)' and  Phvsiology,  vol.  xix.,  1885.  Cathcart:  ibid.  Dvvight :  ibid. 
Ffultkrant2 :  Das  ElIenlK)gi;n  Cielenk  und  seine  Mechanik,  Jena,  1897,  contains  the  later 
bibHograph)'. 
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Laieral  dislocations  of  the  separate  bones  are  infrequent  for  the  same  reason  ; 
of  both  bones  because  of  the  great  relative  width  of  the  joint,  its  irregular  undulating 
transverse  outline,  the  prominences  of  the  border  of  the  trochlea  and  of  the  capi- 
tellum,  the  strength  of  the  lateral  Hgaments,  and  the  presence  of  the  flexor  and 
extensor  muscular  masses  arising  from  the  condyles. 

Intvard  dislocation  is  the  rarest  on  account  of  the  greater  projection  of  the  inner 
border  of  the  trochlea. 

When  either  bone  is  dislocated  separcUely^  it  is  most  apt  to  be  the  radius,  and 
in  the  forvvard  direction  on  account  of  the  sHghtness  of  its  humeral  connection,  its 
mobility,  its  direct  relation  with  the  hand  and  wrist,  and  the  effect  of  muscular  action 
(biceps)  upon  its  upper  extremity.  The  orbicular  ligament  ofifers  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  resistance  to  this  fonvard  puli  of  the  biceps.  Therefore,  if  this  is  torn. 
recurrence  of  the  luxation  is  common,  unless  the  arm  is  kept  in  the  acutely  flexed 
position.  When  the  ulna  is  dislocated  alone,  it  is  almost  always  backward  for 
reasons  already  mentioned. 

In  the  common  backward  dislocation  of  both  bones,  the  tip  of  the  coronoid  may 
rest  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  trochlea,  or  may  ascend  to  the  level  of  the 
olecranon  fossa,  which,  however,  it  is  prevented  from  actuaUy  entering  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  soft  parts  and  by  the  tension  of  the  structures  on  the  front  of  the  joint. 
The  most  easily  recognized  symptom  of  this  displacement  is  the  change  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  tips  of  the  condyles  and  the  olecranon,  the  latter  occupying  a  much  higher 
position  in  extension,  or  lying  much  more  posteriorly  in  flexion  (page  287,  Fig. 
301).  In  making  this  measurement  it  is  important  to  be  sure  that  the  line  uniting 
the  tips  of  the  condyles,  and  in  full  extension  in  the  normal  arm,  crossing  the  olec- 
ranon about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  below  its  tip,  is  a  straight  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  humerus.  Any  upward  or  downward  cur\'e  given  to  this  line 
destroys  its  diagnostic  significance. 

The  large  majority  of  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  elbow  occur  in  young  males, 
usually  below  the  age  of  twenty.  Kronlein  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
this  age  fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  also  common  and  luxation  of  the  shoulder  is 
rarely  met  with.  while  after  twenty  both  clavicular  fracture  and  elbow  dislocation 
are  comparatively  rare  and  shoulder  dislocation  is  common.  He  concludes  that  in 
childhood  fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  the  equivalent  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  by 
direct  violence,  and  dislocation  of  the  elbow  is  the  equivalent  of  the  shoulder  dis- 
location from  indirect  violence. 

The  anatomical  explanation  may  be  that  the  disproportion  between  the  head  of 
the  humerus  and  the  glenoid  cavity  (page  278)  is  less  marked  in  childhood,  the 
articular  surfaces  are  therefore  not  so  easily  separated,  and  force  applied  to  the  point 
of  the  shoulder  is  more  apt  to  reach  and  be  expended  upon  the  clavicle. 

As  to  the  elbow,  the  shallowness  in  children  of  the  fossae  which  receive  the 
processes  and  a  corresponding  want  of  prominence  in  the  latter,  together  with  the 
ease  with  which  the  elbow- joint  in  childhood  may  be  hyperextended  (which  is  not 
the  čase  in  adult  life),  are  possible  explanations  of  the  frequency  of  this  dislocation 
in  young  persons. 

Congeniial  dislocations  occur.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  associated 
with  deficiency  of  the  capitellum,  and  have  then  been  accompanied  by  such  elonga- 
tion  of  the  radial  neck  as  to  plače  the  head  of  that  bone  on  a  level  with  the  tip  of  the 
olecranon. 

This  affords  an  illustration  of  the  general  law,  which  may  be  mentioned  here, 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of  epiphyses  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  upon  them.  Other 
examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  overgrowth  of  the  cranial  bones  in  hydrocephalus, 
when  their  edges  are  separated  by  the  pressure  of  the  ventricular  fluid  ;  in  the  pro* 
jection  of  the  vomer  and  intermaxillary  bones  beyond  the  level  of  the  alveolar  arch 
in  some  cases  of  cleft  palate  ;  in  the  bony  outgrowths  that  fill  up  the  glenoid  cavity 
or  the  acetabulum  in  unreduced  luxations  of  the  humerus  or  femur ;  and  in  many 
other  similar  conditions. 

Disease  of  the  elbow-joint  is  most  often  tuberculous,  but  may  be  of  any  varietv. 
In  spite  of  the  constant  exposure  of  the  joint  to  traumatism,  it  is  not  attacked  by 
disease  with  exceptional  frequency.     This  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  firm  inter- 
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locking  of  its  bony  constituents,  preserving  its  ginglyinoid  character  and  preventing 
the  injurious  effect  of  side  strains,  partly  to  the  similar  protective  effect  of  its  strong 
lateral  ligaments,  and  somewhat  to  the  laxity  of  its  capsule,  permitting  of  moderate 
distention  without  undue  tension.  It  is  easily  and  often  spontaneously  immobilized 
in  the  early  stages  of  disease  ;  it  then  bears  no  weight  and  is  but  little  exposed  to 
harmful  increase  of  intra-articular  pressure  from  muscular  spasm  ;  and  finally,  as  its 
f]xation  does  not,  as  in  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremity,  interfere  greatly  with 
moderate  out-door  exercise,  the  general  resistant  power  is  not  so  easily  lowered. 
Swelling  first  shows  itself  posteriorly  on  either  side  of  the  olecranon  process,  and 
extends  to  the  fossa  o  ver  the  head  of  the  radius.  In  these  directions  the  capsule  is 
thinnest  and  most  lax  and  the  synovial  cavity  is  nearest  the  skin.  As  distention 
continues  there  may  be  a  bulging  beneath  the  anconeus  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
olecranon,  or  on  the  front  of  the  elbow  beneath  the  brachialis  anticus  and  extending 
towards  the  outer  side,  as  it  is  limited  internally  by  the  thickening  of  the  capsule 
constituting  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 

Pus  is  apt  to  follow  the  same  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  discharge  upon  the 
back  of  the  arm  on  either  side  of  the  triceps,  but  especially  on  the  outer  side  on 
account  of  the  attachment  of  the  dense  intermuscular  fascia  above  the  internal  con- 
dyle  ;  over  the  head  of  the  radius  beneath  the  external  condyle  ;  or  in  front  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  a  position  determined  by  the  resistance  of  the 
bicipital  aponeurosis  on  the  inner  side. 

The  radio-ulnar  joint,  which  is  part  of  the  articulation,  is  often  involved,  affecting 
the  motions  of  pronation  and  supination. 

The  upper  radial  epiphysis  and  most  of  the  lower  humeral  epiphysis  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  capsule,  and  may  either  be  the  starting-point  of  joint  disease  or 
become  secondarily  involved. 

The  position  of  semiflexion  which  gives  the  greatest  ease,  and  is  therefore 
voluntarily  assumed,  is  that  which  affords  most  room  for  synovial  distention  and 
relaxes  the  muscles  most  immediately  in  relation  with  the  joint.  Distention  of 
the  joint  is  easily  distinguished  from  disease  of  the  neighboring  bursae.  The 
bursa  over  the  olecranon,  when  enlarged,  constitutes  a  single  rounded  superficial 
prominence  ;  that  beneath  the  triceps  tendon,  while  it  causes  swelling  on  either 
side  of  that  structure,  does  not  extend  to  or  obliterate  the  fossa  over  the  head 
of  the  radius,  nor  does  it  cause  a  **puf!iness  between  the  inner  condyle  and  the 
olecranon  process  when  the  arm  is  bent  at  a  right  angle*'  (Barwell).  The  bursae 
beneath  the  brachialis  anticus  and  between  the  tubercle  of  the  radius  and  the  biceps 
tendon,  if  enlarged,  cause  a  vague  fulness  over  those  regions,  but  none  of  the  charac- 
teristic  appearances  of  synovitis.  Chronic  enlargement  of  the  latter  bursa,  in  a  čase 
of  Agnew,  caused  pressure  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  median  and 
posterior  interosseous  nerves. 

The  obliquity  of  the  line  of  the  elbow-joint  (page  268)  should  be  remembered 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures  involving  the  articulation.  In  obscure  injuries  about 
the  joint  the  position  of  acute  f]exion,  with  the  hand  upon  the  front  of  the  chest,  is 
the  one  least  likely  to  be  followed  by  serious  ankylosis,  as  in  that  position  the  full 
functional  value  of  this  obliquity  is  more  apt  to  be  preserved  than  when  the  forearm 
is  at  a  right  angle.  The  position  is  also  the  one  in  which  it  is  easiest  to  retain  in 
plače  many  fractures  in  the  region  of  the  elbow.  Elspecially  in  fractures  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus,  if  the  fragments  are  at  once  replaced,  the  coronoid  process  in 
front  and  the  muscular  and  tendinous  structures  behind  hold  them  firmly  and  prevent 
recurrence  of  deformity.  If  the  fracture  is  intercondylar,  or  T-shaped,  the  acutely 
flexed  position  not  only  holds  the  condyles  in  position,  but  tends  to  prevent  by 
pressure  the  involvement  of  the  joint  line  by  callus,  which  later  would  prove 
obstructive.  If  either  the  coronoid  or  olecranon  fossa,  or  both,  be  involved,  it  is 
more  important  to  prevent  the  filling  up  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter,  as  full  fiexion 
is  of  far  greater  functional  importance  than  full  extension.  If  the  condyles — espe- 
cially  the  inner — be  split  of!,  the  position  relaxes  the  muscles  that  cause  displacement. 
It  is  also,  of  course,  the  most  useful  position  of  the  limb  in  čase  ankylosis  does  occur. 

In  cvcision  of  the  elbow-joint  the  following  anatomical  points  should  be  remem- 
bered :  ( I )  The  lines  of  the  various  epiphyses.     (2)  The  position  of  the  ulnar  nerve 
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in  the  groove  between  the  internal  condyle  and  olecranon.  (3)  The  close  relation 
of  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  to  the  head  of  the  radius.  (4)  The  post-operati\  c 
value  (in  extending  the  forearm)  of  the  outer  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  triceps 
and  of  the  anconeus  muscle.     These  should  be  carefully  protected  from  injurv. 

Landmarks. — The  following  points  may  be  mentioned  in  addition  to  those 
which  may  be  found  under  the  Humerus,  Radius,  and  Ulna  : 

A  line  from  one  condyle  to  the  other  will  be  at  right  angles  with  the  humenil 
axis,  biit  \vilL  be  oblique  in  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  forearm. 

The  line  of  the  radio-humeral  articulation  is  horizontal.  The  line  of  the  humero- 
ulnar  articulation  is  oblique  downward  and  invvard  ;  the  tip  of  the  internal  condvic 
is  therefore  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  farther  above  the  articular  line  than  is  thr 
tip  of  the  external  condyle.  The  internal  condyle  points  backward  rather  than 
invvard. 

The  length  of  the  articulation  line  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  a  line 
joining  the  tips  of  the  condyles.  In  semiflexion  the  external  condyle  is  easilv  secn  ; 
in  acute  flexion  it  disappears,  and  the  rounded  capitellum  of  the  humerus,  with  the 
outer  edge  of  the  triceps  stretched  over  it,  can  be  seen  and  felt. 

The  Inferior  Radio-Ulnar  Joint. — This  articulation  has  been  dislocated  in 
a  few  instances,  in  most  of  which,  the  cause  having  been  extreme  pronation  of  ihc 
wrist,  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  was  carried  backward,  projecting  on  the  back  of  the 
wrist  and  pointing  outward, — i,€.,  towards  the  middle  finger.  The  backward  dis- 
placement  probably  involves  the  tearing  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage  and  a  rup- 
ture  of  the  posterior  radio-ulnar  ligament.  The  deviation  of  the  ulna  to  the  radial 
side  may  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  pronator  quadratus.  The  shallowness  of  the 
sigmoid  cavity  on  the  radius  favors  recurrence  after  reduction.  But  little  is  known 
of  this  injury. 
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THE   HAND. 

The  hand  is  composed  of  the  carpus  or  wrist,  consisting  of  eight  small  bones 
arranged  in  two  rows,  which  is  succeeded  by  five  rays  of  Tour  segments  each, — 
namely,  a  metacarpal  bone  and  three  phalanges,  excepting  the  thumb,  in  which  one 
phalanx  is  tvanting. 

THE   CARPUS. 

There  are  eight  carpal  bones  arranged  in  two  rows  of  four  each.  The  first  row 
includes,  named  irom  the  radial  towards  the  ulnar  side,  the  scaphoid,  the  semilunar, 
the  cunei/orm,  and  the  pisiform  ;  the  second  row,  the  Irapesium,  the  trapezoid,  the 
os  magrium,  and  the  unciform.  Exceptiona]ly,  several  other  bones  niay  occur,  due 
to  the  persistence  of  centres  laid  down  in  early  fcetal  life,  which  normally  fuse  with 
other  centres  or  disappear.  Thus  there  is  much  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  plan 
of  the  carpus  is  more  complicated.  This  point  is  further  considered  in  the  dis- 
cussion  of  variations  (page  313).  The  pisiform  of  the  tirst  row,  whatever  raay  be 
its  morphological  significance,  is  in  man  practically  nothing  but  a  sesamoid  bone 
in  the  tendon  of  the  f1exor  carpi  ulnaris,  resting  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  cunei- 
form.  and  having  no  share  in  the  mechanics  of  the  wrist  excepting  as  giving  attach- 
nient  to  a  part  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  The  first  row,  therefore,  consists 
reallv  of  the  three  first- tnentioned  bones,  which  are  joined  into  one  flexible  piece  by 
interosseous  ligaments,  The  npper  end  of  this  combination  bears  an  egg-shaped 
articular  surface  for  the  wnst-joint,  to  which  aH  three  bones  contribute.  Its  lower 
side  has  a  concavo-convex  outline,  the  concavity  receiving  the  inner  two  bones  and 
the  convexity  tiearing  the  outer  two  of  the  second  row.  The  latter  consists  of  four 
lx)nes  connected  by  ligaments  :  the  trapezium,  for  the  thumb  ;  the  trapezoid  and 
os  magnum,  for  the  next  two  tingers  ;  and  the  unciform,  for  the  ring  and  litde 
fingets.  The  dorsal  side  of  the  carpus  is  slightly  convex  and  the  palmar  deeply 
concave,  torming  bv  its  middle  the  floor  of  a  deep  canal,  bridged  by  the  anterior 
annular  ligament,  which  runs  between  bony  elevations  on  each  side  of  the  carpus. 
To  shorten  the  description,  it  may  be  said  that  little  depressions  for  ligaments  can 
be  seen  on  well-marked  bones  near  their  edges  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  aspects, 
especia!ly  the  former. 

The  scaphoid  [os  navicularcl,  or  boat-shaped  bone,  is  the  largest  and  most 
external  of  the  first  row.  It  is  a  ifattened  elongated  disk  placed  with  the  long  axis 
running  outward  and  downward.  It  receives  its  name  Irom  being  convex  on  the 
upper  and  outer  side  for  the  radius  and  concave  on  the  opposite  side  for  the  head 
the  os  magnum.      Nearly  corresponding  with  the  long  axis  is  the  long  and  very 
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J  dorsal  surface.  The  palmar  surface  is  broadcr,  runs  more  down»ard,  and 
me  outer  end  rises  into  the  luberosilv  of  the  scaphoid,  from  which  part  of  the  anterior 
annular  ligament  springs.  The  convex  pro.vtmal  surface  for  the  radius  is  wholly 
articular  ;  the  inner  cdge  is  straight,  the  dorsal  and  palmar  converge  externa11y  ;  it 
tends  to  <*ncroach  on  the  dorsal  surface.     httemally  there  are  two  surfaces,  both 
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articular :  the  upper,  very  narTo^v,  articulates  at  its  lower  border  with  the  semilunar 
and  gives  attachment  above  to  the  fibro-cartilaginous  ligament  connecting  the*« 
bones  ;  the  lower  is  an  elongated  cavity  embracing  pari  of  the  top  and  the  outer 
side  of  the  head  of  the  os  luagnitm.  The  outer  surface,  coiitiimous  with  the  doreum. 
is  a  small  groove  for  the  latcral  hgament  of  the  wrist.  The  distal  surface,  forming 
the  convexity  of  the  medio-carpal  joint,  articulates  with  the  trapezlum  and  trapezoid. 
It  is  convex  in  al!  directions.  The  scaphoid  articulates  vit\i/ive  bones, — the  radius. 
semilunar,  trapezium,  trapezoid,  and  os  magnum. 

The  semilunar  [os  lunatum]  receives  its  name  from  its  oulline  when  seen  from 
the  side,  the  proximal  surface  being  convex  and  the  distal  deeply  concave.  The 
dorsal  surface  is  quadrilateral.      Its  proximal  and  inner  borders  are  longer  than  the 
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others,  so  as  to  make  it  kite-shaped,  the  long  axis  running  distally  outward.  The 
two  shorter  surfaces  meet  at  an  overhanging  point.  The  palmar  surface  is  of  the 
same  general  shape,  Its  larger  distal  portion  is  smooth  as  for  a  bursa,  T\i^ proxi- 
tnal  surface  is  convex  and  articular,  chiefiy  for  the  radius  ;  but,  extending  under  the 
triangular  cartilage,  broadest  at  the  scaphoid  edge,  it  narrows  internal!y.  The  con- 
cave distal  surface  is  divided  by  a  ridge  into  a  larger  part  for  the  os  magnum  and  an 
inner  for  the  edge  of  the  unciform.  An  ouler  surface  articulates  with  the  scaphoid 
and  an  i«wf»-with  the  cuneiform.  Both  are  semilunar,  but  the  outer  is  the  more 
slender.  Both  are  nearly  plane  and  practically  wholly  articular,  there  being  but  a 
sHght  roughness  for  the  interosseous  ligaments  at  the  proximal  end  near  the  dorsum. 
The  semilunar  articulates  with  _five  bones, — the  radius,  scaphoid,  cuneiform.  os 
magnum,  and  unciform. 

The  cuneiform  [os  triquetnim],  or  pyramidal,  is  of  such  form  that  the  lattcr 
name  is  the  more  fitting.  The  base  is  the  articular  surface  for  the  semilunar  :  the 
apex  is  at  the  inner  side  of  the  wrist.  The  base  is  plane  and  articular  except  where 
the  interosseous  ligament  joins  it.     The  dorsal  surface  is  narrow  and  not  cleariy 
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separated  from  the  proximal  on  the  macerated  bone.  The  pro.rimal  surface  a  a 
triangle  with  the  base  inward,  and  has  near  the  base  a  smaller  triangle  of  articular 
surface  for  the  triangular  cartilage.  The  inner  hal!  of  the  palmar  surface  is  ocatpied 
by  a  round  facet  for  the  pisifomi.  The  distal  surface  is  a  \ery  complexIy  curved 
articular  facet  for  the  unciform.  It  suggests  a  saddle-joint  that  has  been  spi 
twisted.     A  transverse  section  of  this  surface  is  concavo-convex  from  wiihout  in« 
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A  vertical  section  near  the  outer  end  is  concave,  near  the  inner  convex.  It  is  prac- 
ticaUy  a  screw  surface.  A  small  part  of  the  inner  side  is  non-articular.  The  iniur 
sur/ace  is  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  a  small  knob  for  the  lateral  ligament.  The 
cuneiform  articulates  with  three  bones, — the  semilunar,  pisiform,  and  unciform. 

The  pisiform  [os  pisiforme]  is  a  small  rounded  bone.  rough  everywhere  except 
where  the  grealer  part  of  one  surface  is  occupied  by  a  round,  slightly  concave  articu- 
lar  facet  which  joins  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  cuneiform.     The  facet  is  at  the  proxi- 

FiG.  3^7,  Fig.  328. 
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tnal  part  of  the  dorsal  surface,  the  bone  projecting  from  it  downward,  forvard,  and 
inward,  lying  in  a  plane  anterior  to  that  of  the  outer  carpal  bones.  The  pisiform 
articulates  with  only  trne  bone, — the  cuneiform, 

The  trapezium  [os  multanpiluni  majaš]  is  distinguished  by  an  isolated  facet 
on  the  diiial  surface  for  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  This  surface  is  that  of 
a  typical  saddle-joint,  concave  from  slde  to  side  where  the  borders  are  most  raised  ; 
convex  from  before  backward  ;  broadest  transversely.  The  proxifnal  surface  is  a 
four-sided  concavity  for  the  scaphoid,  separated  by  a  ridge  from  the  inner  surface. 
The  inner  surface  is  subdivided  :  the  proximal  portion,  much  the  larger,  is  an 
articular  concavity  for  the  trapezoid  ;  the  distal  portion  is  rough  except  for  a  facet 
at  the  dorsum  for  a  part  of  the  side  of  the  second  metacarpal.  The  outer  surface  is 
concave,  receiving  the  lateral  ligament.  The  dorsal  surface  is  elongated  from  side 
to  side,  slightly  holIowed  in  the  middte,  with  a  variously  developed  tubercle  on 
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either  side.  On  the  palmar  surface  is  a  deep  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis.  Just  beside  this  is  a  prominent  rtdge  at  the  junction  with  the  external 
surface  for  a  part  of  the  outer  insertion  of  the  palmar  annular  ligament.  The  trape- 
zium articulates  with/tf«r  bones, — the  scaphoid,  trapezoid,  and  first  and  second  meta- 
carpals. 

The  trapezoid  [os  mulUagalum  minus]  is  l>est  recognized  by  the  dorsal  surface, 
which  is  pointed  distally  wtiere  it  projects  into  the  second  metacarpal.  The  outer 
convex  border  against  the  trapezium  is  much  longer  than  the  inner  against  the  os 
magnum,  The  proximal  border  runs  obliquely  fonvard  and  inward.  The  small 
palmar  surface  is  irregularly  quadrilateral.  The  firoximal  surface  is  a  quadrilateral, 
nearly  plane,  facet  for  the  scaphpid.  longer  from  dorsum  to  palm  Ihan  transversely. 
The  dista/  surface.  entering  the  base  of  ihe  second  metacarpal,  is  dlvided  by  a  ridge 
into  two  facets,  concave  from  dorsum  to  palm,  of  which  the  inner  is  the  longer. 
The  intental  surface,  in  the  main  concave,  articulates  wilh  the  body  of  the  os  mag- 
num, but  has  a  non-articular  surface  near  the  dorsum  for  an  interosseous  ligament. 
The  outer  surface  is  mostly  articular  and  slightly  convex,  joining  the  trapezium  ; 
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distally  and  towards  the  palm  there  is  a  rough  surface  ior  ligaments,     The  5tylotd 
process  of  the  third  metacarpal  oiten  reaclies  the  dorsal  aspect  oi  the  trapezuiu 


between  the  os  magnum  and  the  second  metacarpat.     The  trapezoid  articulates  with 
/our  bones, — the  scaphoid,  trapezium,  os  magnum,  and  second  metacarpal. 

The  03  magnum  [os  capitatum]  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  carpus,  and  possesst-s 
a  head,  neck,  and  body.  The  head  is  a  rounded  articular  eminence  at  the  proximal 
end,  playing  in  a  socket  formed  by  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  unciform.  The  con- 
vex  articular  surface  extends  much  farther  on  the  dorsal  side  than  on  the  paltnar.  A 
faint  line  above  often  separates  the  part  resting  on  the  scaphoid  from  that  resting  on 
the  semilunar.  The  former  extends  down  the  outer  side  of  the  head.  The  inner 
side  of  the  head  is  a  sharply  cut  plane  surface  articulating  with  the  unciform.  The 
neck  is  a  constriction,  best  marked  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  generally  scen  on  ali  sidts 
except  the  inner.  The  distal  surface,  broader  on  the  dorsal  end,  faces  a  Htlie  out- 
ward.  It  is  wholly  articular,  bearing  the  thlrd  metatarsal  bone.  A  groove  in  the 
plače  of  the  outer  angle  receives  the  edge  of  the  second  metatarsal.  A  smaller 
surface  for  the  lourth  exists  at  the  inner  angle  just  below  the  dorsum.     The  dorsal 
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surface  shows  the  head,  and  distal!y  to  it  a  sharp,  slightly  concave  inner  border.  a 
shorter  outer  one,  and  a  distal  one  slanting  downward  and  inward,  so  that  the  outer 
angle  is  obtuse  and  the  Inner  \vould  be  acuie.  but  that  the  point  of  the  angle  is 
replaccd  by  a  small  border  touching  the  fourth  metacarpal.  The  pa/mar  sitrface  is 
narrow  and  prominent  below  the  neck.  The  inner  surface  is  rough  for  a  ligament 
near  the  patmar  border  ;  above.  it  has  a  narrow  articular  surface  for  the  »mciform, 
continuous  with  that  on  the  head.  The  outer  surface  has  a  small  articiilation  wilh 
the  trapezoid.  which  exceptinnaily  is  conlinuons  with  the  facet  on  the  head.  The 
os  magnum  articulatcs  uith  scveu  bones, — the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  trapeioid.  unci- 
form, and  second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpals. 

The  unciform  [os  hamatum]  is  distinguished  .by  a  prominent  hook  projeciing 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  palmar  surface  for  a  part  of  the  annular  ligament-  The 
dorsal  surface  is  nearly  or  quite.triangular.  It  presents  an  obliijue  pro.ximal  border, 
a  nearly  straight,  but  often  convex,  outer  one,  and  a  distal  one  tending  to  meet  the 
inner  end  of  the  proxinial  border.  Should  thev  meet,  the  surface  is  tnangular  ;  but 
more  often  there  is  a  very  short  inner  border  separating  them,  which  is  either  straight 
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or  concave.  Th^  palmar  sur/ace,  of  about  the  same  shape  as  the  dorsal,  presents 
externally  a  deep  groove,  a  part  of  the  canal  for  the  flexor  tendons,  overhung  inter- 
nally  by  the  unciform  process,  which  has  a  broad  outer  and  inner  surface,  the  former 
concave  and  smooth,  ihe  latter  convex.  The  free  border  of  the  hook  presents  a 
curved  outhne  from  the  inner  side,  The  rounded  edge  betneen  the  proximal  and 
outer  siirfaces  rests  against  the  semilunar.  The  pro.vimal  surface  is  a  spiral]y 
twisted,  oblong  facet  corresponding  to  the  adjacent  side  of  the  cuneiform,  \vith  a 
prominent  convexity  at  the  proximal  end.  The  outer  surface,  rough  at  the  distal 
and  palmar  angles  for  an  interosseous  liganient,  is  elsewhere  articular  for  the  os 

Fig.  335.  Fic.  336. 
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magnum.  The  distal  surface,  wholly  articular,  bears  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpals, 
a  ridge  marking  the  interspace  between  them.  The  surface  is,  in  the  main,  convex 
from  side  to  side  and  concave  from  dorsum  to  palm.  Often,  however,  the  part  for 
the  fourth  finger  is  concave  from  side  to  side  and  convex  in  the  other  direction. 
The  distal  surface  may  meet  the  proximal  at  a  sharp  border,  or  a  very  narrow  rough 
surface  may  intervene.  The  unciform  articulates  with  ^zf  bones, — the  semilunar, 
cuneiform,  os  magnum,  and  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpals. 

Development  and  Variations.— In  earlv  fcetal  life  centres  appear  for  the 
above-described  carpal  bones,  and  also  for  many  others,  which  disappear,  or  are 
fused  with  the  usual  ones,  long  bcfore  the  appearance  of  bone.  Additional  carpals 
depend  either  on  the  per^istence  and  subsequent  ossification  of  centres  that  normally 
are  lost  or  on  the  separate  development  of  two  or  more  that  should  fuse.  The 
number  of  carpal  elements  is  put  by  Pfilzner'  at  thirty-three.  He  arranges  the 
constant  and  possible  bones  in  five  rows  :  ( I )  an  antibrachial  row,  consisting  of  an 
ossification  in  or  on  the  triangular  cartilage,  representing  the  os  intermedUim,  and  a 
liitle  apparent  outgroivth  from  the  pisiform  ;  (2)  a  proximal  rou\  consisting  of  the 
normal  bones  and  certain  subdivisions  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  ;  (3)  a  central 
row.  composed  entirely  of  occasional  bones  ;  (4)  a  dislai  rozv,  composed  of  the  four 
normal  l)ones  plus  a  minute  metaslyloid;  (5)  a  carpo-metacarpal  row,  composed 
entire1y  of  occasional  bones.  The  most  common  anomaly  is  the  appearance  of  a 
styloid  bone,  which  is  the  separated  styloid  process  of  the  third  metacarpal.  The 
metaslyloid  of  the  fourth  row  is  a  minute  bone  representing  the  very  tip  of  the  styloid. 
Very  rarely  the  scaphoid  is  divided  into  a  radial  and  an  ulnar  part.  The  os  centrale 
is  the  persistence  of  stili  another  piece,  which  normally  either  joins  the  scaphoid  in 
the  third  month  of  fcetal  life  or  disappears.  It  apparently  is  composed  of  a  dorsal 
and  a  palmar  element,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  more  subject  to  degeneration.  The 
os  magnum  contains  two  elements  cxcecdingly  rarclv  found  distinct,  the  subcapi- 
lahtm  on  the  distal  end  of  the  palmar  surface  and  the  subcapitalum  secundarium 
forming  the  inner  distal  angle  of  the  dorsum.  The  huok  of  the  unciform  may  be 
separate.  Fiision  may  occur  between  fx)nes  normally  distinct.  The  semilunar  may 
fuse  with  the  cuneiform,  cspccially  in  negrocs. 

Ossification  occurs  from  one  centre  fiir  cach  l>ono  ;  but  according  to  some 
authorilies,  the  unciform  and  the  scaphoid  have  two  centres.  The  former  and  the  os 
'  Zeitschrift  fiir  Morphologie  iind  AnihropoL,  B(i.  ii.,  1900. 
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magnuRi  are  the  first  to  03sify,  the  process  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  firet 
year.  The  order  of  its  appearance  m  the  other  bones  is  very  uncertaio.  Those  oi 
the  first  row,  excepting  the  pisiform,  contain  bone  by  the  end  of  the  first  five  or  six 
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years.  These  are  foHowed  by  the  trapezium  and  the  trapezoid,  so  that  by  the  eighih 
year  the  process  has  begun  in  ali  the  carpals  save  the  pisiform,  in  vhich  it  b^iins 
about  the  twelfth  year, 

THE  METACARPAL  BONES. 
The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb '  in  many  respects  resembles  a  phalanx  and 
calls  for  a  separate  description;  the  others  have  the  following  points  in  common. 
They  possess  a  shaft '  and  two  e.\tremities,  of  which  the  prosimal  is  the  base  and  the 
distal  the  head}  Elach  base'  has  an  articular  surfaceat  the  end  to  join  the  carpus  and 
one  on  the  side  or  sides  that  come  into  contact  with  the  other  metacarpal  bones,  with 
a  depression  for  an  interosseous  ligament  bevond  it.  The  bases  themselves  are 
cubical  and  rongh  both  iibove  and  below.  The  shaft  narroivs  in  front  of  the  base, 
and  has  a  median  dorsal  ridge.  which  soon  divides  into  two  lines  running  to  «ther 
side  of  the  head,  thus  bounding  a  lonf;,  flat  dorsal  surface  occupying  more  than  hali 
the  bone.  A  palmar  ridge  runs  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  shait,  dividing  very 
near  the  head  into  two  faint  lines  to  either  side  of  it.  Thus,  near  the  base  the 
shaft  may  be  c.illed  cylindrical,  with  a  ridpe  above  and  bclow,  while  farther  forward 
it  has  a  dorsal  and  lwo  lateral  sides.  This  description  applies  most  closely  to  the 
bone  of  the  index,  and  bcccmes  less  and  less  accurate  as  we  proceed  to  die  little 
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finger,  The  dislal  end  or  head  has  a  rounded  articular  surface  projecting  to  the 
palmar  aide,  while  it  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  dorsum.  Both  on  the  palmar 
and  dorsal  aapects,  but  especially  on  the  fortner,  its  angles  are  produced  backward, 
and  the  whole  surface  encroaches  a  little  more  on  the  palmar  side,  where  it  is  de- 
cidedly  broader  than  on  the  back.    A  tuberde  exi5ts  on  each  side  where  the  diverging 

Fig.  338. 
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lines  of  the  dorsum  end,  with  a  depression  beIow  it  on  the  side  of  the  head,  The  lat- 
eral  ligaments  spring  Irom  both  tubercle  and  depression.  The  nulrient  /oramina, 
excepting  that  of  the  first  meUtarsal,  are  recurrent,  running  towards  the  proximal  end, 
Peculiarities  of  the  DifTerent  Metacarpals. — The  first  metacarpal  is 
shoncst,  the  second  longest,  from  which  the  remaining  ones  decrease  in  length 
from  without  inward.     The  chief  distinguishing  marks  are  on  the  bases. 
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The  first  metacarpal,  shorter  than  the  others,  has  a  nearly  flat  dana/  s. 
bounded  by  two  detinite  borders,  ol  which  the  outer  is  the  sharper.  The  paJr-i^r 
sur/aceoi  the  shaft  is  overhung  by  the  ends.  It  is  thickest  and  most  convex  toManis 
the  innerside.  These  two  points  are  the  best  guldes  to  detennine  the  side  the  b-^nc 
belongs  to.     The  difference  is  striking  in  a  transverse  section.     The  base  is  broad 

Fig.  339. 
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and  runs  to  a  point  on  the  palmar  aspect  ralhcr  nearer  the  inner  side.  A  groove 
for  the  capsule  surrounds  ihc  joint.  and  011  the  (nm-r  side  is  a  tubercle  for  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  of  thu  bone,  The  articnliir  pro  1  ima/  cnd  Is  convex  from  side  to  side 
and  concave  from  above  d(iwnward,  forniini:  :» lv|m.il  s:iddle.joint  with  the  trapezium. 
The  head  is  also  broader  from  side  to  sido.     the  iirliciilar  surface  is  camed  only  a 
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little  way  onto  the  dorsum,  but  bends  strongly  fonvard,  ending  in  two  lateral  pro- 
longations  with  a  notch  between  them,  on  each  of  which  a  sesamoid  bone  plavs. 
The  outer  of  these  is  the  more  prominent.  The  riuirient  foramen  runs  towards  the 
distal  end. 

The  second  metacarpal  has  a  base  which  is  triangular  when  seen  from  the 
end,  and  forked  to  straddle  the  point  of  the  trapezoid.  On  the  outer  side  is  a  sniall 
square  facet  near  the  dorsum  for  the  trapezium  ;  on  the  inner  side  there  is  a  narrow 
oblique  surface  for  the  os  magnum,  and  in  front  of  it  one  showing  a  tendency  to 
subdividc,  articulating  with  the  next  bone. 

The  third  metacarpal  has  an  oblong  proximal  surface,  broadest  on  the  dor- 
sum, where  a  tubercle,  the  styloid  process^  projects  towards  the  trapezoid.  We  have 
found  the  third  metacarpal  touching  this  bone  in  forty  per  cent.  of  100  specimens, 
and  sometinies  this  occurred  when  the  styloid  process  was  not  particularly  developed. 
Externally  there  is  a  facet  Hke  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  one  of  the  second,  and 
internany  a  double  one  to  meet  the  next. 

The  fourth  metacarpal  has  a  nearly  square  upper  surface  articulating  with 
the  unciform,  and  therefore  of  uncertain  nature, — sometimes  convex,  sometimes 
concave.  At  the  outer  dorsal  angle  of  this  surface  is  a  small  distinct  facet  for  a  joint 
with  the  os  magnum.  On  the  outer  side  are  two  facets  for  the  third,  and  on  the 
inner  a  long  one,  concave  from  dorsum  to  palm,  for  the  fifth. 

The  fifth  metacarpal  has  a  base  generally  broader  than  deep,  concave  from 
side  to  side  and  convex  from  above  dovvnward.  A  single  facet  on  the  outer  side 
has  a  convexity  to  meet  the  concavity  on  the  fourth.  The  inner  side  has,  of  course, 
no  facet,  but  a  tubercle.  The  dorsal  ridge  on  this  bone  is  twisted,  starting  from  the 
inner  side. 

Development. — Each  bone  has  two  centres,  a  primary  one  for  the  shaft, 
appearing  early  in  the  third  month  of  foetal  life,  and  one  for  an  end,  appearing  in  the 
third  year.  The  secondary  centre  is  for  the  distal  end  in  the  four  inner  metacarpals 
and  in  the  proximal  of  the  first, — that  is,  at  the  end  towards  which  the  nutrient 
arterv  does  not  run.  They  fuse  at  about  eighteen.  Rarely  smaller  epiphyses 
appear  at  the  other  ends  also,  as  in  mammals  generally.  A  centre  for  the  styloid 
process  of  the  third  is  sometimes  seen,  and  it  may  become  distinct,  as  an  extra  carpal 
bone,  or  it  may  fuse  with  one  of  the  adjoining  ones. 

THE   PHALANGES. 

Peatures  of  Each  Bone. — ^The  phalanges  *  of  the  first  and  second  row  differ 
(except  in  size)  only  in  the  proximal  ends.  The  dorsum  of  the  shaft  is  rounded 
from  side  to  side  ;  the  pa/mar  surface  is  flat  \vith  raised  edges  for  the  sheaths  which 
bind  down  the  tendons  verv  closely.  It  is  considerably  overhung  by  the  distal  and 
somewhat  by  the  proximal  end.     The  nutrient  foramen,  when  present,  runs  distally. 

Th^  proximai  end  oi  the  frst  row  is  a  concave  articular  surface,  broadest  trans- 
versely.  A  groove  runs  round  the  end,  except  on  the  palmar  surface,  for  the  cap- 
sule  and  for  fibres  from  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers  on  the  dorsum.  Two 
yery  slight  inequalities  in  front  mark  the  attachment  of  the  glenoid  ligament.  There 
is  a  rough  tubercle  on  each  side,  just  beIow  the  groove  for  the  partial  insertion  of 
the  interosseous  muscles.  The  distal  end  in  both  the  first  and  second  rows  has  an 
articular  surface  \vhich  curves  over  t\vo  coyidylar  prominences,  separated  by  a  median 
furrow,  onto  the  palmar  aspect.  This  surface  is  seen  on  the  dorsum  only  as  a  small 
curved  median  facet  which  broadens  as  it  passes  over  the  end  and  continues  to 
expand  to  its  termination.  The  lateral  borders  of  the  joint  are  well  defined.  A 
depression  with  an  overhanging  tubercle  is  on  each  side  of  this  end  ;  both  depression 
and  tubercle  give  attachment  to  the  lateral  ligament. 

Thii  pro.vima/  ends  of  the  second  and  third  rows  are  essentiallv  the  same.  They 
differ  from  that  of  the  first  nnv  bccause,  while  the  latter  fits  onto  the  single  rounded 
eml  of  a  metacarpal,  those  of  the  two  distal  rows  fit  onto  double  condylar  ends. 
Thus  the  pr<)ximal  articular  surface  prcsents  a  median  elevation,  separating  two 
hollows,  continued  into  a  projecting  point  on  the  surface  front  and  back.  In  the 
phalanges  of  the  second  row  the  dorsal  point  is  the  larger  ;  in  the  last  row  the  points 
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are  about  equal.  In  the  last  row  the  palmar  point  is  at  a  lower  level  than  the  roui^V 
ness  that  succeeds  it.  There  is  a  transverse  ridge  in  both  on  the  dorsal  aspect  i*  r 
extensor  tendons  ;  the  flexor  tendons  are  inserted  on  the  palmar  side  to  a  &lit:i  t 
ridge  on  the  second  phalanx  and  to  a  roughness  spreading  considerably  on  the  s>ha!! 
of  the  terminal  one. 

The pAa/anges  of  the  tht'rd  row  are  much  smaller  and  flatter  than  the  precedini^;. 
The  dorsum  of  the  diminutive  shaft  is  convex  from  side  to  side  and  its  palmar  asp«:'  t 
plane  where  not  encroached  upon  by  roughnesses.  The  free  end  is  sharp  and 
rounded,  with  points  at  each  end  projecting  backward.  The  dorsal  distal  bordtT 
bears  a  narrow  semilunar  roughness  ;  a  much  broader  one  on  the  palmar  side  su[>- 
ports  the  pulp  of  the  end  of  the  iinger,  giving  firm  attachment  to  the  connective 
tissue. 

Peculiarities  of  Individual  Phalanges. — Every  phalanx  of  the  first  row  L^^ 
longer  than  any  of  the  second  row.  The  first  and  second  phalanges  of  the  midtile 
finger  are  longer  than  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  ring  finger,  which  in  turn  sur- 
pass  those  of  the  index.  Those  of  the  Htde  finger  are  the  smallest  The  terminal 
phalanges  are  of  very  nearly  the  same  length. 

The  phalanges  of  the  first  ro^v  have  the  following  peculiarities.  That  of  the 
index'finger  has  a  very  large  external  tubercle  at  the  dorsum  ;  the  hollow  at  the  bai>c 
is  deeper  than  that  of  any  other  ;  the  base  is  relatively  strong  compared  with  the  shah, 
which  is  flatter  than  any  other.  The  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  is  strong  in  ali  its 
parts ;  there  is  a  large  external  tubercle,  often  divided  into  a  doiial  and  a  palmar  part  ; 
at  the  distal  end  the  ulnar  condyle  is  more  prominent.  The  phalanx  of  the  ring 
finger  has  the  base  relatively  small  and  the  condyles  relatively  large,  so  that  ihe 
borders  are  nearly  parallel ;  the  dorsum  is  more  convex  transversely  than  that  of  the 
third,  and  much  more  so  than  that  of  the  index  ;  it  is  also  narrower.  The  phalanx 
of  the  little  finger  is  weak,  narrowing  rapidly  so  as  to  appear  pointed  ;  there  is  a 
tubercle  at  the  inner  and  dorsal  side  of  the  base,  and  the  radial  condyle  is  the  more 
projecting.  One  cannot,  therefore,  determine  to  which  side  the  phalanx  of  the  ring 
finger  belongs. 

In  the  second  rov^  the  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  is  always  stronger  than 
that  of  the  ring  finger,  and  the  latter  than  that  of  the  index.  According  to  Pfitzner,* 
the  distal  ends  are  the  more  characteristic.  In  the  second  finger  the  radial  condvle 
is  the  more  prominent ;  this  is  also  true  in  the  third,  but  to  a  less  deg^ree  ;  the  ulnar 
condyle  is  the  larger  in  the  fourth,  and  stili  more  so  in  the  fifth. 

The  distal  or  terminal  phalanges  can  be  distinguished  more  sure!y  by 
strength  than  by  length  ;  the  third  is  the  strongest ;  then  comes  the  fourth  ;  next 
the  second,  which  is  more  or  less  pointed  ;  and  last  the  fifth,  which  is  rdativelv 
weak.  These  characteristics  are  to  be  used  with  great  caution  in  drawing  diflereniia] 
deductions. 

Development. — ^The  phalanges  have  each  a  centre  for  the  shaft  and  one  fc«r 
the  proximal  end.  The  former  appears  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  month  of  fa.t.il 
life  at  about  the  same  time  in  the  terminal  and  proximal  rows.  Probably  the  termi- 
nal row  shows  ossification  somewhat  earlier  than  the  other  (Bade).  The  centres 
for  the  second  phalanges  appear  after  a  distinct  inter\'al  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  month.  In  both  the  first  and  second  rows  the  centre  appears  nearer  the 
proximal  end.  It  is  said  that  in  ali  the  rows  ossification  begins  in  the  middle  finijcr, 
next  in  the  index,  and  later  in  the  ring  and  little  fingers  ;  there  is,  however,  mn- 
siderable  variation.  The  centre  for  the  second  phalanx  of  the  little  finger  is  dis- 
tincdy  later  than  the  others.  Ossification  bcjLjins  in  the  epiphvses  in  the  third  v*  ar 
or  later.  They  are  fused  by  eighteen.  In  addition  to  the  proximal  epiphvses,  ihe 
terminal  phalanges  have  each  a  distal  cnp-likc  ossification  of  perichondrial  origin. 
which  quickly  joins  the  shaft. 

Sesamoid  bones'  occur  in  the  mrt.n^ipo  phalangeal  Joints.  In  the  fcetus  u\ 
the  fourth  month  they  are  very  numrrou*.  ImM  inanv  tlisappear  by  fusion  or  other- 
wise  during  development.  A  pair  is  toi\'»ian!  m  tho  joint  of  the  thumb.  ^  They  are 
two  bones  of  variable  size,  in  grnrial  ia!h«i  l.iuTr  than  a  small  pea,  l>'ing  on  the 
palmar  side  of  the  head  of  the  first  nuM.u  .n  pil       1  hi«  tnuion  of  the  long  flexor  passcs. 

'S<'hwalbe's  MtirphnloH    .\it»u»n,  lUl   I   »iml  ii.,  1S93. 
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between  them.  They  each  have  one  cartilage-covered  surface  against  the  bone  and 
are  otherwise  surrounded  by  fibrous  tissue.  A  small  one  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
joint  of  the  index-finger  occurs  in  rather  less  than  half  the  cases,  and  one  on  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  littie  finger  in  rather  more  than  four-fifths.  Pfitzner '  gives  the 
following  table  of  percentages  showing  the  frequency  of  the  various  sesamoid  bones, 
combining  his  work  and  that  of  Thilenius  : 


Fourth-month  foetus  .   . 
Fourteen  to  ninety  years 


Number 
of  Hands. 


30 
1323 


Tbumb. 


Rad.      Uln. 

100         100 

99.9     100 


Indez. 


R. 
46 
47.8 


L. 

23 
O.  I 


Middle. 

Ring. 

R.        L. 

30        15 
1.5       0 

R.       L. 

23     30 
0        O.I 

Littie. 


Rad.     Uln. 

15        63 
2.3     82.4 


Variations  in  the  number  of  the  fingers  are  generally  regarded  as  malforma- 
tions.  The  most  common  occurrence  is  an  extra  finger,  the  identification  of  which 
b  not  certain.  It  seems  often  as  if  we  should  content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
there  is  an  extra  finger,  but  that  no  particular  one  has  been  repeated.  Sometimes 
the  thumb  has  three  phalanges.  Occasionally  any  of  the  terminal  phalanges  is 
doubled.  A  very  uncommon  condition  is  that  of  seven  or  eight  fingers  and  no 
thumb.  The  dissection  of  such  a  čase  revealed  the  absence  of  the  radius  and  of  the 
radial  side  of  the  wrist,  the  skeleton  of  the  forearm  consisting  of  two  ulnse,  and  that 
of  the  hand  of  the  ulnar  sides  of  two  opposite  ones  fused  together. 

PRACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  Carpus. — Of  the  carpal  bones  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  are  most  fre- 
quently  broken,  on  account  of  their  more  direct  rclation  to  the  line  of  transmission 
of  force  in  falls  upon  the  hand.  The  diagnosis  is  difficult,  and  has  been  made 
oftenest  by  the  help  of  a  skiagraph.  There  is  but  littie  displacement.  The  other 
bones  of  the  carpus,  on  account  of  their  shortness,  irregular  and  rounded  shape, 
and  compact  union  by  strong  ligaments  which  yet  permit  slight  movements  be- 
tween  the  bones,  usually  escape  injury  except  in  cases  of  crush  of  the  whole  hand. 
They  are,  however,  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  tuberculous  disease,  as  might  be 
expected  from  their  great  liability  to  traumatism  of  aH  grades.  Their  synovial  re- 
lations  (Fig.  342)  favor  the  spread  of  such  disease  from  one  bone  to  the  remainder, 
and  render  conservative  treatment  unsatisfactory.  The  result,  too,  is  afiected  by  the 
close  proximity  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons,  which  become  involved  in  the 
tuberculous  process  or  bound  down  by  adhesions. 

The  Metacarpus. — The  first  metacarpal  bone,  which  is  morphologically  a 
phalanx,  is,  like  aH  the  phalanges,  developed  from  an  epiphysis  situated  at  its 
proximal  end.  But  one  čase  of  disjunction  has  been  recognized  during  life.  It  re- 
sembled  a  dislocation  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint,  but  the  seat  of  abnormal  move- 
ment  was  below  the  level  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  trapezium.  In  the  remaining 
metacarpal  bones  the  epiphysis  is  situated  at  the  distal  extremity. 

Falls  upon  or  striking  with  the  closed  fist  tend  to  produce  fonvard  displace- 
ment. As  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index-,  middle,  and  ring  fingers  are  the 
longer,  their  epiphyses  are  more  likely  to  be  separated  in  this  manner.  A  fall  on 
the  extended  fingers  and  metacarpo-phalangeal  region  may  cause  backward  displace- 
ment, though  this  is  rarer. 

The  diagnosis  from  dislocation  of  the  proximal  phalanges  is  not  easy.  It  is 
aided  by  the  recognition  of  **  mufHed  crepitus'*  (Poland)  and  by  the  great  tendency 
of  the  deformity  to  recur,  due  partly  to  the  small  articular  areas  of  the  separated 
bones  and  partly  to  the  action  of  the  flexors  and  the  interossei.  Skiagraphy  will 
usually  establish  the  diagnosis. 

Fracture  of  the  metacarpal  bones  is  usually  the  result  of  a  blow  with  the 
clenched  fist.  The  metacarpals  of  the  thumb  and  littie  finger  are  therefore  rarely 
broken.     On  account  of  the  mode  of  application  of  the  force,  the  seat  of  fracture  is 
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apt  to  be  near  the  distal  end,  although  the  thinnest  and  weakest  parts  of  the  bones 
are  just  above  the  middle  and  they  sometimes  break  there.  The  proximal  fragment 
is  held  firmly  by  its  ligamentous  attachments  and  is  less  movable  than  the  phalangeal 
portion  ;  its  distal  end  may  project  on  the  dorsum,  The  knuckle  of  the  affected 
finger  sinks  and  partially  disappears.  The  lumbricales  and  the  interossei  aid  in 
producing  this  deformity,  and  niay  cause  the  proximal  end  of  the  distal  fragment  to 
become  prominent  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  In  examining  for  these  fractures  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index-  and  middle  fingers  are 
bound  tightly  to  the  carpus  and  possess  but  little  power  of  independent  moveraent. 
The  others  are  more  movable.  In  the  treatment  of  these  fractures  the  normal  palmar 
concavity  of  the  metacarpal  bones  should  never  be  forgotten. 

The  Phalanges. — Epiphyseal  separation  of  the  phalanges  is  extremely  rare. 
The  epiphyses  are  ali  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  bones.  The  diagnosis  from  severe 
sprain  or  from  fracture  will  usually  be  made  by  the  X-rays.  It  is  now  thought  that  not 
a  few  of  the  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  proximal  end  of  a  phalanx  foUovving  acute  inflam- 
mation  or  whitlow  are  the  result  of  epiphyseal  sprain  or  disjunction.  Of  course, 
necrosis  is  often  the  sequel  of  the  spread  of  infection  from  the  superficial  structures 
of  the  hand  to  the  closely  applied  fibro-cellular  tissue  o  ver  the  terminal  phalanges. 

Fractures  occur  most  frequently  in  the  proximal  and  most  rarely  in  the  ter- 
minal phalanges.  The  relation  of  the  tendons  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces 
usually  prevents  any  marked  displacement.  Occasionally  an  anterior  angular  de- 
formity  of  the  proximal  phalanx  is  seen  after  fracture.  It  is  believed  to  be  favored 
by  the  action  of  the  interossei. 

The  frequency  with  which  both  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  inflammations  affcct 
the  phalanges  is  probably  due  to  their  exposure  to  slight  injury.  They  are,  how- 
ever,  not  often  the  subject  of  post-typhoidal  infection.  The  cause  of  whitlow  bas 
already  been  mentioned,  and  will  be  recurred  to.  The  reason  for  the  over- 
growth  of  the  bony  structures  of  the  hand  in  acromegaly  and  in  hypertrophic  pul- 
monary  osteo-arthropathy  is  not  known.  In  the  latter  čase  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  terminal  phalanges,  like  the  *'  clubbing*'  of  the  fingers  in 
phthisical  patients,  may  be  due  to  an  osteogenetic  stimulus  derived  from  the  pres- 
ence  in  the  circulation  of  the  secondary  products  of  the  pulmonary  infection.  This 
would  be  analogous  to  the  increased  rapidity  of  growth  observed  in  adolescents 
during  convalescence  from  typhoid. 

Landmarks. — On  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  below  the  wrist,  the  pisiform 
bone  can  be  felt,  and  when  grasped  firmlv  can  be  given  slight  lateral  movement. 
Lower  and  more  externally  the  hook  of  the  unciform  can  be  made  out.  On  the 
outer  side  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  just  belo\v  and  internal  to  the  radial  sty- 
loid  and  stili  lower  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium  may  both  be  felt.  With  the  hand 
in  fuU  flexion,  the  dorsal  prominence  of  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  and  the  curved 
line  of  their  articulation  with  the  radius  may  be  felt  ;  the  anterior  and  posterior 
lips  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  latter  bone  can  be  palpated  and  the  groove  or 
depression  beneath  them  recognized.  The  projection  of  the  os  magnum  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  occasionally  of  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal  at  its  articu- 
lation with  the  os  magnum,  may  easily  be  felt.  When  an  unusual  prominence  of  these 
bones  exists,  and  is  first  noticed  after  a  fall  or  strain,  it  sometimes  leads  to  a  mis- 
taken  diagnosis  of  exostosis  or  of  ganglion. 

The  metacarpal  bones,  their  concavity,  their  expanded  anterior  extremities  form- 
ing  the  knuckles,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  shafts  and  ends  of  the  phalanges,  and  of 
their  articulations  with  the  metacarpus  and  with  each  other,  can  ali  readily  be  made 
out  through  or  between  the  overlying  tendons. 

The  surface  markingsof  the  hand  and  of  its  3ointswill  beconsidered  later  (page 
621.) 

LIGAMENTS  OF  THE  WRIST  AND  METACARPUS. 

The  ligaments  and  joints  of  the  wrist  include  three  articulations,  the  radio- 
carpal,  the  intracarpal ,  and  the  carpo-metacarpal ,  which  often  receive  detailed 
sc|)arate  description.  The  simpler  and  in  many  vvavs  more  desirable  conception  of 
these  joints  is  to  regard  them  as  parts  of  a  common  articulation  consisting  of  a 
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general  capsuUr  ligament  endosing  synovial  cavities  separated  by  an  interarticular 
fibro-osseous  septum  composed  of  the  bones  of  the  lirst  row  and  their  interosseous 
ligaments.  Preparatory  to  the  common  description  which  follows,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  hgaments  and  relatioiis  of  the  groups  of  bones  which  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  general  articulation. 

The  pisiform  being  practjcally  a  sesanioid  bone,  the  upper  end  of  the  carpus  is 
an  egg-shaped  articular  surface  made  chiefly  by  the  convexities  of  the  scaphoid  and 
semilunar  and  to  a  sin  ali  extent  by  the  cuneiform  (Fig.  340).  These  three  bones 
are  united  into  one  apparatus  by  two  slrong  interosseous  ligaments  situated  just 
below  the  prOKunal  ends  of  the  bones,  covered  by  synovial  membrane  and  com- 
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pleting  the  articular  surface.  They  completely  shut  off  the  radto-carpal  from  the  in- 
tracarpal  joint.  The  latter  is  concavo-convex,  the  concave  part  being  formed  by  the 
cuneiform,  the  semilunar.  and  the  hollow  surface  of  the  scaphoid  ;  the  convexity  by 
the  lower  surface  o(  the  latter  bone,  which  articulatcs  with  the  trapezium  and  trape- 
loid.  The  concavitv  amounts  to  a  socket,  of  which  the  side  formed  by  the  scaphoid 
is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  base,  while  the  inner,  formed  by  the  cuneiform,  is 
oblique.  The  scaphoid  Is  attached  to  the  semilunar  much  less  tightly  than  is  the 
cuneiform,  so  that  considerable  motion  occurs  between  them.  The  scaphoid,  besides 
sliding  in  various  directlons  on  the  semilunar,  can  turn  on  an  approximately  trans- 
verse  axis  through  its  proximal  part.  which  permits  of  flexion  and  extension,  to 
some  degree  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  tirst  row.     Its  lower  end  may  aiso  move 
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apt  to  be  near  the  distal  end,  although  the  thinnest  and  weakest  parts  of  the  bon«, 
are  just  above  the  middle  and  they  sometimes  break  there.  The  proximal  fragmt-nt 
is  held  firmly  by  its  ligamentous  attachments  and  is  less  movable  than  the  phalang<.ai 
portion  ;  its  distal  end  may  project  on  the  dorsum.  The  knuckle  of  the  afft^cttij 
finger  sinks  and  partially  disappears.  The  lumbricales  and  the  interossei  anJ  in 
producing  this  deformity,  and  niay  cause  the  proximal  end  of  the  distal  fragment  t»i 
become  prominent  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  In  examining  for  these  fracturt.^  il 
should  be  remembered  that  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index-  and  middle  fingers  htl 
bound  tightly  to  the  carpus  and  possess  but  little  povver  of  independent  movemenL 
The  others  are  more  movable.  In  the  treatment  of  these  fractures  the  nornial  p«! mar 
concavity  of  the  metacarpal  bones  should  never  be  forgotten. 

The  Phalanges. — Epiphyseal  separation  of  the  phalanges  is  extremely  rart- . 
The  epiphyses  are  ali  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  bones.  The  diagnosis  from  severe 
sprain  or  from  fracture  will  usually  be  made  by  the  X-rays.  It  is  now  thought  ihat  not 
a  few  of  the  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  proximal  end  of  a  phalanx  foUowing  acute  inflam- 
mation  or  whitlow  are  the  result  of  epiphyseal  sprain  or  disjunction.  Of  cour>t\ 
necrosis  is  often  the  sequel  of  the  spread  of  infection  from  the  superficial  struclurt-^ 
of  the  hand  to  the  closely  applied  fibro-cellular  tissue  over  the  terminal  phalanges. 

Fractures  occur  most  frequently  in  the  proximal  and  most  rarely  in  the  ter- 
minal phalanges.  The  relation  of  the  tendons  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces 
usually  prevents  any  marked  displacement.  Occasionally  an  anterior  angular  tie- 
formity  of  the  proximal  phalanx  is  seen  after  fracture.  It  is  believed  to  be  favored 
by  the  action  of  the  interossei. 

The  frequency  with  which  both  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  inflammations  affcct 
the  phalanges  is  probably  due  to  their  exposure  to  slight  injury.  They  are,  ht)u- 
ever,  not  often  the  subject  of  post-typhoidal  infection.  The  cause  of  whitlow  hiis 
already  been  mentioned,  and  will  be  recurred  to.  The  reason  for  the  over- 
growth  of  the  bony  structures  of  the  hand  in  acromegaly  and  in  hypertrophic  pul- 
monary  osteo-arthropathy  is  not  known.  In  the  latter  čase  it  has  been  suggesled 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  terminal  phalanges,  like  the  * '  clubbing' '  of  the  fingers  in 
phthisical  patients,  may  be  due  to  an  osteogenetic  stimulus  derived  from  the  pres- 
ence  in  the  circulation  of  the  secondary  products  of  the  pulmonary  infection.  This 
would  be  analogous  to  the  increased  rapidity  of  growth  observed  in  adolescents 
during  convalescence  from  typhoid. 

Landmarks. — On  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  below  the  wrist,  the  pisifomi 
bone  can  be  felt,  and  when  grasped  firmly  can  be  given  slight  lateral  movemenl. 
Lower  and  more  externally  the  hook  of  the  unciform  can  be  made  out.  On  the 
outer  side  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  just  below  and  internal  to  the  radial  slv- 
loid  and  stili  lovver  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium  may  both  be  felt.  With  the  hand 
in  fuU  flexion,  the  dorsal  prominence  of  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  and  the  curved 
line  of  their  articulation  with  the  radius  may  be  felt  ;  the  anterior  and  posterior 
lips  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  latter  bone  can  be  palpated  and  the  groove  or 
depression  beneath  them  recognized.  The  projection  of  the  os  magnum  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  occasionally  of  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal  at  its  articu- 
lation with  the  os  magnum,  may  easilv  be  felt.  When  an  unusual  prominence  of  these 
bones  exists,  and  is  first  noticed  after  a  fall  or  strain,  it  sometimes  leads  to  a  mb- 
taken  diagnosis  of  exostosis  or  of  ganglion. 

The  metacarpal  bones,  their  concavitv,  their  expanded  anterior  extremities  fortn- 
ing  the  knuckles,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  shafts  and  ends  of  the  phalanges.  and  ^«1 
their  articulations  with  the  metacarpus  and  with  each  other,  can  ali  readilv  be  made 
out  through  or  bet\vcen  the  overlying  tendons. 

The  surface  markinc^sof  the  hand  and  of  its  jointswill  beconsidered  later  (pace 
621.) 

LIGAMENTS  OF  THE  WRIST  AND  METACARPUS. 

The  ligaments  and  joints  of  the  wrist  incliide  three  articulations,  the  radio- 
carpal,  the  intracarpal .  and  the  carpo-metararpal ,  which  often  receive  detailed 
separate  description.  The  simpler  and  in  manv  \vays  more  desirable  conception  of 
these  joints  is  to  rcgard  them  as  parts  of  a  common  articulation  consisting  of  ii 
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general  capsular  ligament  enclosing  synovial  cavities  separated  by  an  interarticular 
fibro-osseous  septum  composed  of  the  bones  ot  the  (irst  row  and  their  interosseous 
ligaments.  Preparatory  to  the  common  description  which  follows,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  ihe  ligaments  and  relations  of  the  gjoups  of  bores  which  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  general  articulation. 

The  pisiform  being  practically  a  aesanioid  bone,  the  upper  end  of  the  carpus  is 
an  egg-shaped  articular  surface  made  chietly  by  the  convexities  of  the  scaphoid  and 
semilunar  and  to  a  small  extent  by  the  cuneiform  (Fig,  340).  These  three  bones 
are  united  into  one  apparatus  by  two  strong  interosseous  Ugamenls  situated  just 
below  the  proximal  ends  ol  the  bones,  covered  by  synovial  membrane  and  com- 
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pleting  the  articular  surface.  They  completely  shut  off  the  radio-carpal  from  the  in- 
Iracarpal  joint.  The  latter  ia  concavo-convex,  the  concave  part  being  lormed  by  the 
cuneiform,  the  semilunar,  and  the  hollow  surface  of  the  scaphoid  ;  the  convexity  by 
the  lower  surface  of  the  latter  bone,  vvhich  articulates  with  the  trapezium  and  trape- 
2oid.  The  concavitv  amounts  to  a  socket.  of  which  the  side  formed  by  the  scaphoid 
is  nearty  ai  right  angles  to  the  base,  while  the  inner,  formed  by  the  cuneiform,  b 
oblique.  The  scaphoid  is  attached  to  the  semilunar  much  less  tightiv  than  is  the 
cuneiform,  so  that  considerable  motion  occurs  f)etween  them.  The  scaphoid,  besides 
sliding  in  various  directions  on  the  semilunar,  can  turn  on  an  approximalely  tranS' 
verse  axis  through  its  proxima]  part.  which  permits  of  flexicn  and  extension,  to 
some  degree  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  first  row.     Its  lower  end  may  also  move 
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soinewhat  outward  and  inward,  so  as  to  broaden  or  narrow  the  socket.  The  distal 
row  of  carpal  bones  presents  a  prominence  made  by  the  os  magnum  and  the  unci- 
form,  which  are  held  firmly  together  so  as  to  move  nearly  as  one,  fitling  into  the 
socket  presented  by  the  first  row.  The  outer  side  of  this  prominence  b  quite 
straight,  making  an  entering  angle  with  the  trapezoid,  receiving  the  ridge  belweeii 
the  concavity  and  convexity  of  the  scaphoid.  At  this  point  near  the  palmar  surfaci- 
the  os  magnum  receives  a  ligament  from  the  scaphoid,  ivhich  may  occasionaliv 
deserve  to  be  called  interosseous.  The  pisiform  has  a  capsutar  ligament  enclosin^ 
the  joint  between  it  and  the  cuneiform. 

The  four  bones  of  the  second  row  are  joined  by  three  inUrosseous  ligaments;  one 
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between  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid,  near  the  palm  ;  one  between  the  trapezoid  and 
os  magnum,  near  the  dorsum  ;  and  one  bctween  the  os  magnum  and  unciEorm.  much 
the  strongest.  connecting  the  palmar  halves  nI  the  bones  at  the  distal  end.  Nune 
of  thcse  interrupt  the  communication  of  the  svnovial  cavitv  of  the  intracarpal  joint 
and  those  at  the  bast-s  nf  the  metacarpals.  Tlie  scaphoid.  semilunar.  and  cuneiform 
have  very  properly  been  compared  to  an  intra-ariicular  fibro-cartil.ige  or  mčniscus. 
subdividing  a  joint.  No  muscie  of  the  forcarm  is  inserted  into  them.  (The  flexnr 
carpi  ulnaris,  which  has  the  pisiform  as  a  sesnmoid  bone  in  its  tendon,  has  its  real 
termination  in  the  lifth  mctacarpal.  )  Hence  this  serics  is  never  directly  moved,  bul 
changes  position  imder  the  pressiire  of  the  distal  rnw.  which  is  pulled  against  it 
by  the  muscies  moving  it.      It  plavs  an  important  part  in   the  movements  o(  the 
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The  bases  of  the  metacarpals,  except  ihe  thumb,  articulate  with  one  ai 
the  lateral  facets,  and  jusl  below  these  joints  are  held  together  by  strong  int 
ligaments  connecling  the  rough  depressions  below  the  bases.     The  fibres  of 


(bet*«n  »caphoid 


"S^tl^  '™f"'' 


interosseous  ligament  (rom  the  trapezium  to  the  trapezoid  are  inseparable  from  s( 
(rom  the  trapezium  to  the  second  nietatarsal. 

A  common  dcscription  will  best  serve  for  the  ligaments  connecting  the  forea 
the  first  row,  the  second  row,  and  the  bases  o f  the  metacarpals  (Flgs.  340,  3J 
The  simplest  conception  Is  of  a  capsulc  passing  from  the  forearm  to  the  metacar 
and  attached  to  the  intervening  bones.      It  is  much  strengthcned  by  neighboi 


i    1l 
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tendons  and  thdr  sheaths.  It  is  strong  at  the  sides  ;  weak  in  front  and  bchinil. 
The  stronger  bands  are  inextricably  blended  with  the  rest ;  that  on  the  outside,  itn 
exUmal  lateral  ligamenf,^  runs  from  the  radial  styloid  process  to  the  ouler  side  ■,( 
the  scaphoid,  thence  to  the  trapezium,  and  is  continuous  with  the  aipsulc  o!  the 
carpo-metacarpai  joint  of  the  thumb.  The  interna!  lateral  ligamenf^  runs  from  ihe 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna  to  the  side  of  the  cuneiform,  and  to  the  pisiform,  thenc 
to  the  narrow  internal  edge  of  the  unciform,  and  finali/  to  the  fifth  metacarpa).  Th.- 
darsal  pari  of  the  capsule  is  the  weakest,  but  is  much  strengthened  by  the  exiensor 
tendons.  A  continuous  layer  passea  from  the  radius  and  ulna  to  the  lirst  row,  thenLV 
to  the  second,  and  thence  to  the  metacarpals.     The  general  direction  of  the  tibres  oi 

Fig.  343- 


the  proximal  part  is  transverse,  inclining  inviard  (rom  tlie  stvloid  process  of  the  radius 
and  the  scaphoid  to  the  cuneiform.  This  conslitutes  the  dorsal  transverse  ligament. 
which  serves  to  hold  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  and  the  adjoining  part  of  ihe  unci- 
form in  the  socket  made  by  the  concavitv  of  the  first  row.  It  has  no  definite  borrfere. 
Tolerably  distinct  f>ands  pass  to  the  hases  of  the  four  inner  metacarpals  :  those  to 
the  second  and  third  are  tcnse  and  the  others  las.  Varions  accessory  bands  are 
often  found.  The  anierior  part  of  the  capsule  in  the  hollow  of  the  vvrist  is  stronger  r 
it  is  reinforced  by  oblique  bands  converging  dn«-nward.  Many  of  these  fibres  are 
attachcd  to  the  narrow  p.ilmar  prominence  of  the  os  magnum.  Pretty  distinct 
bundles  go  to  the  bases  of  ihe  metacarpals.  Vory  small  disks  project  into  bolh  the 
radio-carjul  and  the  intracarpal  jiiinis  from  the  dorsum.  which  ure  hardly  seen  esctpt 
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in  frozen  sections.     Their  broader  bases  are  attached  to  the  capsule,  and  t 
sharp  edges  end  in  the  joint  fitting  in  between  the  bones. 

The  pisifomt  has  a  specJal  joint  on  the  palmar  side  of  the  cuneiform,  wii 
capsule.    Thia  is  strength- 
ened  internally  by  a  bundle  Fig.  344- 

from     the     cuneiform    run-  Antcrlor  Bnnulir  licameM 

ning  from  the  dorsal  to  the    i^,aK\e%  oi  litiie^ii  , 

palmar  side.      Two   well- 

niarked  bands  pass  down- 

ward  from  it  on  the  latter  Fisiio™ 

aspect ;  the  one  to  the  base 

of  the  fifth  metacaq>al  is 

rea]ly  the  end  tendon  of 

the  flexor    carpi    ulnaris,  Cuneiiorm 

the  other  passes  obHquely 

to    the    proximal   edge   of 

the  unciform  process. 

TK»     Ant^rinr     An         TrauiverBe  Mction  Ihroucl)  righl  wri»l  from  ibove.     Th«  fleio 
ine    Antenor    An-  laveb«nr«tiiive<t^DiniVan*lben(allilhe*iinularIi(t.m 

nular  Ligament. — This 

is  an  extremely  strong  structure,  bridging  the  hollow  of  the  wrist,  and  encl 

canal  through  which  pass  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexors  of  the  thumb  and 

and  the  median  nerve.     It  springs  internally  from  the  process  of  the  uncifo 

from  the  pislform,  the  latter  part  being  fusi 

Fig.  345.  the  band  from  it  to  the  unciform.      It  is  a 

externally  to  the  ridge  on  the  trapezium,  ai 

deeper  process  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  se 

and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  front  surface 

trapezium,  thus  splitting  to  allow  the  pasi 

the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  thn 

special   canal   in    the    groove  of    the  traj: 

Frozen  sections  through  the  wrist,  passing  t 

the  pisilorm  (Fig,  344)  (but  not  those  throi 

unciform),  show  deep  fibres  from  the  annuh 

ment  passing  down  under  the  canal  and  bi 

rmn-art  *'*''    ^^    front    of   the    capsular   ligament 

wrist.       The   proximal  and  distal    borders 

ligament  are  somewhat  artificial,  as  it  is  cor 

with  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  and  with  the 

fascia,  besides  receiving  fibres  from  the  flex< 

ulnaris.     This  anterior  annuJar  ligament  hc 

sides  of  the  »rist  firmly  together  and  preveni 

from    spreading    when    pressure    is    applie' 

above.      Its  fibres  mingle  with  the  origins  c 

cles  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  Httle  finger. 

''"'•'^  The  posterior  annular  ligament  ii 

thickening  of  the  fascia  of  the  back  of  the  fc 

and  has  no  plače  among  the  true  ligaments. 

The  CarpO'Metacarpal  Articulati< 

Those  of  the  four  inner  fingers  have  been  p 

described.    They  connect  with  the  general  a 

cavity  of   the  iirist.       A    band  from  the    a 

edges  of  the  os  mngnum  and  unciform  to  t 

the  third  and  fourth  meiacarpals  (Fig.  34C 

f™« ««!<-. .h™»^rigb.miJdi.fi„B.r,     "ot    compietely   interrupt    the   continuity 

iheiMiKibrinK.traight  cavity.  as  It  does  not  reach   the  dorsal   s 

The  carpus  and  metacarpus  are  connected  c 

front  and  back  by  l>ands  which  can  bc  fairlv  distinguished  from  the  capsule. 

versc    bands   run  aiso  on  both    surfaccs  from   the  bnse  of    one  melacarpal 

DexL     The  opposed  sides  of  the  bases  are  partly  covered  with  articular  ca; 
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as  has  been  descnbed.  InUrosseous  metacarpalligamenls  connect  their  sides  di5tally 
from  this.  These  complete  the  capsules,  which  are  imperfect  only  on  the  caq)a] 
side. 

The  articulation  of  the  thumb  (Fig.  342)  differs  from  the  others  in  bting 
complete  in  itself.     It  is  a  saddle-shaped  joinL     The  hand  lying  supine,  the  lor.^ 

axis  of  the  joint  slants   dotrn- 

FiG.  346.  ward    and    inward.       In     ihis 

direction  the  trapezium  is  con- 

cave  ;  at  right  angles  to  it  con- 

vex.    The  joint  is  surrounded 

by  a  capsule,  which  is  strongesi 

on  the  dorsat  and  palmar  sides. 

where    the    direction    of     the 

fibres    is    longltudinal ;      it    is 

weak  at  the  outer  anterior  end, 

where   it   is  strengthened   by 

the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of 

I  the  metacarpal  bone. 

!|  The  motions  are  ftexion, 

,1  extension,    adduction,    abduc- 

I  tion,  and  circumduction.     Ro- 

j  _  tation   in  the  f)exed   poeititMi 

:  Same  »  Fig.  34S.  »u  huid  bcing  fleKcd.  may  be  possible  from  the    im- 

j  periect  adaptation  of  the  ar- 

'I  ticular  surfaces,  but  can  hardly  be  of  practical  importance.     Flexion  b  limited   by 

I  the  locking  of  the  palmar  projection  ol  the  metacarpal  against  the  trapezium  ;  the 

!,  other  angular  motions  by  the  tension  of  the  Hgaments. 

Movements   and    Mechanics  of  the   Wnst   and    Carpo-Metacarpal 
I  Arttculations. — It  is  convenient  in  studying  these  movements  to  Imagine  that  the 

'  metacarpus  follows  the  motions  of  the  second  row  of  carpal  bones.      This  is  true  of 

i  the  index-  and  middle  fingers,  bul  not  of  the  others.     The  motions  of  the  wrist  in 

I  the  widest  sense  are  flexion,  extension,   adduction,  abduction,  and  circumduction. 

The  joint  is  a  compound  one,    eggshaped    above,    the  scaphoid,   semilunar,    and 
cuneiiorm  acting  as  a  meniscus.     The  motions  are  best  studied  by  removing  the 
■  skin  and  tendons  on  the  dorsal  aspect  and  inserting  long  pins  into  the  radius,  semi- 

lunar, and  oa  magnum,  and,  for  some  purposes,  the  scaphoid.  The  Rbntgen  rays 
have  been   useful  chiefly  as 

corroboratory  evidence.      In  Fig.  347. 

flexion  the  motion  begins  in 

the  upper  joint,   where  it  is  , 

most  extensive  ;  as  it  goes 
on  the  lower  takes  part.  In 
€xtension,  starting  with  the 
arm  straight,  more  than  half 
occurs  in  the  lower  joint. 
Adduction     (ulnar    flexion) 

(Fig.  348,  B),  owing  to  the  "™" 

lesser  prominence  of  the  ulna, 
is  more  (ree  than  abduction. 
The  meniscus  plides  towards 
the  radial  side,  and  in  sn 
doing  assumes  the  relation  to     Ti.ir.i  m<.tacarn.ii  o*  mienDm 

ihe     radius    that     it     has     in  Sami  as  Hij;,  jt.-;.  Ihr  hand  bii.iK  ovfr«««»(led. 

ex tension.       The    scaphoid 

touches  the  radius  only  by  one  rnd.  so  that  iis  long  axis  approaches  the  direction  of 
that  of  the  forearm,  and  the  scniihmar  Icavis  the  triangular  cartilage.  The  curvc  of 
the  meniscus  broadons,  incriMsing  the  distancc  betviccn  the  ends  of  the  cuneiform 
and  the  scaphoid.  A  small  pari  itf  the  molinn  occurs  in  the  mid-carpal  joint  The 
unciform,  moving  with  the  ur.  magnum,  comes  nearer  to  the  semilunar.     The  space 
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on  the  dorsum  of  the  os  magnum  is  distinct,  and  some  mdication  of  the  mid-carpal 

joint  may  be  felt  near  it.     •■  Slightly  extemal  to  the  middle  of  the  hand  is  a  promi- 

nence,  sonietimes  indistinct,   but  ofien  very  well  marked,  fomied  by  the   5tylotd 

process  on  the  base  of   the  third  metacarpal  bone  at  its  artlculation  with   the  os 

magnum"  (Thane  and  Godlee).    On  the  palmar  slde  tlie  pisiform  can  be  felt  just 

at  the  beginning  of  the  hypothenar  eminence.     When  the  hand  is  flexed  and  the 

muscles  relaxed,  it  is  easily  moved  from  side  to  side.     The  unciform  process  can 

be   indistincdy  felt   below  it. 

The  tubercle  ol  the  scaphoid  Fig.  351. 

is   felt   with   difficulty    below 

and     interna)    to    the    radial 

stvloid,  and  at  the  beginning 

of  the  thenar  eminence  (the 

ridge  on  ihe  trapczium)  more 

clearly.     The  position  of  the 

annular  ligament  may  be  de-     MeocBrpaii 

duce<l  Irom  these  points,  and 

it  mav  be  felt  by  pressure  on 

rhe  hand.     It  is  a  general  rule 

for  the  joints  between  the  meta- 

carpals  and  the  phalanges,  as 

well  as  for  those  between  the 

latter,    that    the   more  distal 

moves  on  the  proximal,  and 

that,    therefore,    the    promi- 

nence  of  the  kniickle  in  flexion 

is   made   by  the  head  of  the 

metacarpal.      Ali    the   meta-  r 

caqx}-phalangeal  joints  can  be  ' 

made    OUt    from    the    dorsum.  ™raver«  m    ■nrpi    ig^men 

The    sesamoid      bones    ol     the  tcndaniononČGnKcrapcncd;  onac^ocaillinscrHlUcImed. 

thumb  are  felt  with  difficalty. 

The  web  of  the  fingers  Ites  about  thirteen  millimetres  distal  to  the  palmar  aspect  of 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints.  That  of  the  index-finger  is  about  midway  between 
the  transverse  furrow  reaching  the  radial  side  of  the  hand  and  the  tirst  crease  on 
the  finger  ;  those  of  the  other  fingers  are  in  the  same  relation  to  the  second  furrow 
and  the  respective  creases.  The  interdigital  joints  are  slightly  distal  to  the  upper 
line  of  the  complicated  creases  of  the  first  joints  and  to  the  single  line  of  the  creases 
o(  the  second  row, 

PRACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  Wrist-Joint. — The  radio-carpal  has  the  greatest  amount  of  motion  of 
the  ihree  rowsof  joints  that  intcrvene  between  the  metacarpus  and  the  forearm.  Its 
strength  ts  not  derived  from  the  shallow  concavity  on  Ihe  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
or  from  the  ligaments  which,  talcen  together.  compose  the  capsule,  but  rather  from 
the  tough  fibrous  tissues  forming  the  sheaths  of  the  large  number  of  tendons  that 
pass  over  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  joint  and  are  dose]y  uniled  lo 
the  Sones.  It  cscapes  frequent  injurv,  also,  because  of  the  numerous  bones  that 
enter  into  the  carpus,  which  by  their  gliding  motion  one  upon  the  other  diffuse  force 
received  through  falls  upon  the  hand  ;  because  of  the  same  eflect  produced  by  the 
movement  of  the  mid-carpal  joint  fintracarpalof  Dwight),  which  takts  op  part  of  ihe 
force  in  overextension  nf  the  hand  before  it  reaches  the  ivrist  ;  and  because  of  the 
absence  of  any  long  rigid  levcr  on  the  distal  side  of  the  joint. 

Dlslocation  dackvard  is  by  fai  the  most  common,  on  account  of  the  frcquency 
of  falls  upon  the  hand.  The  diagnosis  from  Colles's  (raciure  is  made  by  observing 
that  in  distocatinn  :  f  i)  the  anterior  su-ellinp  is  nearer  the  bali  o(  the  thumb  ;  (a) 
the  posterior  svvelling  is  more  sharjilv  defined  at  its  upper  edge  ;  (3)  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius  is  nearer  theliand  than  that  of  the  ulna  ;  (4)  the  dislance  from 
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springs  from  little  hol1ows  on  the  sides  of  the  heads  of  the  metacarpals.     Longi- 

tudina!  fibres  are  distinct  at  the  sides,  if  soughi  (or  from  wiihin  the  joint.     The-  cjp- 

sule  is  strenglhened  on  the  paJmar  surface  by  fibrous  or  fibro-cariilaginous  plate:?, — 

the  glenoid  carli/ages, — which  form  the  beginnings  of  the  floor  oi  the  canals  for  ih<- 

Hexor  lendons  (Fig.  350).     These  plates   are 

Fig.  3J9.  firmi)"  laatened  to  the  bases  of  ihe  phalange?;. 

whose  motions  they  follow,  and  looselv  to  the 

metacarpals.    in  the  thumb  the  glenoid  plat^ 

amounis   to  little  or  nothing,    as    the    palmar 

aspect  of  the  joint  is  chiefly  covered  by  the  iwo 

Gimoid  sesamoid  bones,    which    are    firmly    held    ncar 

together  by  transverse  fibres.    When  sesamoids 

are  preseiit  in  the  other  joints,  thev  are  losi  in 

jj^  the  fibrous  tissue  at  the  sides  of  these  plates. 

mciaai  The  glenoid  cartilages  of  the  four  inner  tingers 

""^  are  attached  to  one  another  by  a  series  of  baiids 

of  little  strength,— the   transverse   metacarpal 

ligament  (Fig.  351). 

inscni«  The  arlicular  surface  of  the  metacarpal  b 

digitorum  in  the  main  convex  and  that  of  Ihe  ptialanx 

concave.  They  do  not  make  a  true  ball-and- 
socket  joint,  for  the  long  axis  of  the  latier  is 
transverse  and  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
lormer,  which,  moreover,  is  much  broader  at 
its   palmar    than    at    its   dorsal    end.      As    the 

Oui««de^rijth^to«fir,p.^f^h.mmc.n»-     gignoid    disks    are  parts  ol    the  floors  of    ihe 
canals  for  the  tendons  diverging  from  the  mid- 

dle  of  the  wrisl,  those  of  the  second  and  fifth  tingers  are  not  squarely  placed,  but 

incline  to  the  middle  of  the  hand. 

Movements. — When  the  finger  is  straight.  it  can  be  moved  laterally,  a  little 

backward,   and  ffexed,    as  well    as   circumducied.      It  can,  on  the  dead   hand,  be 

slightly  rotated  ;  but  this  motion  does  not  occur  'n  life.      When  it  is  fully  flexed, 

lateral  motion  is  impossible  owing  to  the  tenseness  of  ihe  capsule.  which  bas  occurred 

in  two  ways. — partly  from  the  fact  that  in  f1cxion  the  phalanx  rests  on  the  broadest, 

instead  o(  the  narrowest,  part  of  the  head,  and  because,  the  depressions  (or  the 

origins  of    the  strongest    lateral 

parts    being    near    the    dorsum,  Fic-  35°- 

"these    are    stretched    when    the  Tt«n»ve>s*  meuaip^  ii«»™"t 

phalanx  has  travelled  round  the 

palmar  prominence  of  the  head. 
The  interphalangeal  ar- 

ticulationa  differ  from  the  pre- 

ceding  by  the  peculiarities  of  the      m««™t»i» 

arti  čutar    end  s    and    the    greaier 

relative    strength    of    the    lateral 

parts  of  the  capsulcs.     The  gle-       m«""^i 

noid  cartilages  are  small.     There       '»ne 

is  no  lateral  motion.     Thev  are 

the    purest    hinge-joints    in    the 

body. 

The    Surface     Anatom/        p^si^tik« 

of  the   Wrist    and   Hand. — 

Thi.-  joint   betwccn   the  forearm  ci.noid  «mi.^ 

and  the  carpus  c.in  be  approxi-     ''■"■""  "'""  "'  ''"'"rt.";,'^,?,;,',:',::"^';;,^!"  *"'""■    ^^""  *" 

matcly  indicated  by  a  lini.-  eiiher 

on  thie  back  or  the   front,  but  more  accuratelv  on   the  lormer,   starting  from  ihc 

head    of    the    uliia,    ninnint:   noarly  transverselv,   biit   with  a  slij^ht   upward  bend. 

to  near  the  radi.il  stvlnid,  aiid  tlicn  sivet-jiing  do«nward  to  its  tip.     The  first  ro«-  of 

carpal  bones  can  be  midc  prominent  on  the  b.ick  by  fle.xing  the  »risi.     The  hollow 
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on  the  dorsiim  of  the  os  magnum  is  disti 

joint  may  be  lelt  near  it.     "  Slightly  exti 

nence,  sonietimes  indistinct,   but  often 

process  on  the  base  of  the  third  metac 

magnum"  (Thane  and  Godlee).    On  tht 

at  the  beginning  of  the  hvpothenar  emii 

muscles  relaxed,  it  is  easily  moved  frotn 

be   indistinctly  felt   below  it. 

The  tubercie  of  ihe  scaphoid 

is  felt   with    difticulty    beloiv 

and    inlernal    to    the    radial 

stvloid,  and  at  the  beginning 

of  the  thenar  eminence  (the 

ridge  on  the  trapezium)  more 

clearly,     The  posltion  of  the 

annular  ligament  may  be  de-     MeucaipaiR 

duced  from  these  points,  and 

it  mav  be  felt  by  pressure  on 

ihe  hand.     li  is  a  general  rule 

for  the  joints  between  the  meta- 

carpals  and  the  phalanges,  as 

well  as  for  those  betiveen  the 

latter.    that    the  more   distal 

moves  on  the  proximal,  and 

that,    therefore,    the    promi- 

ncnce  of  the  kniickle  in  flexion 

is    made   by  the  head  of  the 

metacarpal.       Ali    the    meta- 

carpo-phalangeal  joints  can  be 

made  out  from   the  dorsum. 

The  sesamnid    bones    of    the      "^»n^ 

thumb  are  felt  with  ditficulty. 

The  web  of  the  fingers  lies  about  thirteer 

ihe  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints.     That  o 

the  transverse  furroiv  reaching  the  radia 

the  lingcr  ;  those  of  the  other  fingers  are 

and  the  respectivc  creases.     The  interdi 

line  of  the  complicated  creases  of  the  firsl 

of  the  second  row. 

PRACTICAL  CC 

The  VVrist-Joint. — The  radio-car] 
the  three  rows  of  joints  that  intervene  bet 
strength  is  not  derived  from  the  shallow 
or  from  the  ligamenls  which,  taken  togel 
the  tough  fibroits  tissues  forming  the  si 
pass  over  the  anterior  and  posterior  asp 
the  bones.  !t  escapes  frequent  injurv, 
enter  into  the  carpiis,  which  by  their  glidi 
rcceived  throngh  falls  upon  tlie  hand  ;  b 
movement  of  the  mid-carpal  joint  f  intraca 
force  in  overextension  of  the  hand  befor 
absence  of  any  long  rigid  lever  on  the  di: 

Dislocatinn  iafkward  is  by  fai  the  i 
of  falls  iipon  the  hand.  The  diagnosis  h 
that  in  dislocatinn  :  d)  the  anterior  sw€ 
the  posterior  swelting  is  more  sharply  d 
process  of  the  radiiis  is  nearer  the'hand  ti 
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it  to  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index-finger  is  shortened  ;  (5)  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  wrist  is  increased  ;  (6)  the  flexion  and  immobihtv 
of  the  wrist  are  greater. 

In  dislocation  /onuard  the  posterior  swelling  (the  sharp  border  of  the  radius 
and  ulna)  approaches  the  hand  ;  the  rounded  prominence  of  the  carpus  is  on  th*^ 
front  of  the  wrist ;  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  increased  and  the  stylo-ro*rtj- 
carpal  measurement  is  lessened. 

Outvvard  (radial)  dislocation  of  the  wrist  is  resisted  by  the  contact  of  the 
scaphoid  with  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  and  by  the  intemal  lateral  ligansent. 
Inward  dislocation  would  theoretically  be  easier,  as  there  is  no  bony  obstade,  and 
as  adduction  may  be  effected  to  a  greater  extent  than  abduction,  and  with  greatcr 
power,  on  account  of  the  leverage  afforded  by  the  projection  of  the  cuneifomi  and 
pisiform  bones  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wrist.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  hajiij 
commonly  assumes  the  position  of  adduction  and  the  little  iinger  becomes  inclini.-d 
towards  the  ulna  when,  from  disease  or  other  cause,  the  muscles  lose  the  infiuence 
of  volition  and  exercise  an  uncontrolled  sway  over  the  part  (Humphry).  Disloci- 
tion  in  either  lateral  direction  is,  however,  very  rare. 

Spontaneous  subluxation  fonvard  is  a  condition  thought  to  be  associated  witfa 
hard  manual  labor  in  which  the  strong  anterior  ligament  becomes  stretched  and  the 
radial  side  of  the  carpus  is  displaced  fonvard  and  upward.  This  is  fonowe<l,  m 
accordance  with  a  general  law  of  grovvth  (page  104),  by  an  overgrowth  of  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  from  which  the  norroai  opposing 
pressure  of  the  carpus  has  been  removed.  The  lower  end  of  the  ulna  becomt& 
unduly  prominent. 

Disease  of  the  wrist-joint  is  frequently  tuberculous,  but  may  be  septic  or  rbcu- 
matic  or  gonorrhoeal  in  its  origin.  As  the  joint-cavity  does  not  include  the  epiphyseal 
lines  of  either  the  radius  or  ulna,  the  synovial  membrane  being  attached  to  the 
margins  of  the  epiphyses,  disease  and  injury  of  the  latter  do  not  of  necessity  involve  the 
joint.  The  circumstances  already  detailed  that  protect  the  joint  from  dislocation 
also  protect  it  from  sprains  and  lessen  the  frequency  of  traumatic  synovitis  and  of 
the  sequelde  of  traumatism. 

Disease  of  any  variety  once  established  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  various  syno\'ial 
pouches  of  the  carpus  on  account  of  their  proximity,  to  involve  the  flexor  and  ex- 
tensor  tendon  sheaths  for  the  same  reason,  and  to  result,  in  accordance  with  its 
character,  in  either  extensive  disorganization  or  much  limitation  of  motion.  The 
flexors  and  extensors  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  wrist  act  with  about  equal  foroe, 
and  therefore  but  little  displacement  occurs. 

The  swelling  usually  shows  itself  first  on  the  dorsum  through  the  thinner  pos- 
terior ligament,  the  joint  being  nearer  the  surface  on  that  aspect. 

Landmarks. — The  line  of  the  wrist-joint  is  convex  upward.  A  straight  line 
drawn  between  the  two  styloid  processes  is  oblique  downward  and  outward.  It 
unites  the  two  extremities  of  the  are  which  represents  the  line  of  the  joint.  The 
highest  point  of  that  are  is  a  half-inch  above  the  interstyloid  line. 

If  a  knife  were  introduced  horizontally  below  the  tip  of  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna,  it  would  open  the  wrist-]oint ;  below  the  styloid  of  the  radius,  it  wou]d 
strike  the  scaphoid. 

The  remaining  landmarks  are  described  on  page  621. 

The  Joints  of  the  Carpus,  Metacarpus,  and  Phalahges. — ^As  the  inter* 
mediate  ligaments  uniting  the  separate  bones  of  each  row  of  the  carpus  are  ali  trans- 
verse»  and  do  not  pass  from  one  row  to  another,  the  mid-carpal  (intracarpal)  joint 
permits  of  considerable  motion  in  both  flexion  and  extension.  It  undergoes  dtsloca* 
tion  with  extreme  rarity,  and  usually  only  as  a  result  of  a  degree  of  force  sufficient 
to  stretch  or  tear  tendons  and  ligaments. 

Dislocation  of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus  fonvard  is  prevented  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid  rest  upon  the 
posterior  convex  facet  of  the  scaphoid,  as  well  as  by  the  undulating  manner  in 
which  the  side  of  the  unciform  is  disposed  with  regard  to  the  side  of  the  cuneiform. 
Displacement  backward  is  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  round  head  of  the 
os  magnum  and  the  convex  posterior  and  upper  surface  of  the  unciform  are  let  into 
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the  hollow  formed  in  the  anterior  and  inferior  surfaces  of  the  bones  of  the  first  r 
(Humphrj-). 

The  joints  between  the  individual  bones  of  the  carpus  allovv  of  but  litlle  moti< 
and  much  force  is  needed  to  produce  displacement  of  those  bones.  In  the  order 
frequency  the  os  magnum,  semilunar,  scaphoid,  pisiform,  trapezium,  trapezoid,  a 
unciform  have  been  reported  as  separately  dislocated.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
relation  to  the  order  of  frequency  that  the  middle  finger  is  the  longest,  and  is  I 
one  most  esposed  to  injury  and  to  force  applied  to  the  fingers  ;  its  metacarpal  bc 
is  the  longest ;  it  articulates  directly  with  the  strongest  carpal  bone, — the 
magnum, — and  it,  in  its  turn,  with  the  semilunar,  which  unites  with  the  scaphoid 
connecting  the  hand  with  the  foreann.  In  reported  cases  the  pisiform  was  thou( 
to  be  dislocated  secondarily  after  the  rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the  f1exor  ca 
ul naris  below  the  bone. 

The  othcr  separate  carpal  luxations  have  but  little  anatomical  interest. 

Disease  of  the  mid-carpal  joint  is  usually  tuberculous,  and  is  apt  to  begin  in 
extend  to  the  os  magnum  because — i.  It  is  the  bone  most  exposed  to  traumati 
(vide  supra),  receiving  the  eflects  of  injury  to  three  metacarpal  bones.  2.  The  jo 
participates  in  the  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  wrist,  which  are  par 
limited  by  the  pordon  of  the  oblique  fibres  (bolh  radial  and  ulnar)  of  the  anter 
annular  ligament  (page  325)  and  by  some  of  the  radial  fibres  of  the  weak  poster 
ligament,  which  are  attached  to  the  os  magnum.  3.  The  slight  rotation  permitted 
the  mid-carpal  joint  is  around  a  vertical  axi3  drawn  through  the  head  of  the  os  m; 
num,  A  very  slight  enlargement  of  the  bone  would  tend  to  pinch  and  bruiše  1 
synovial  membrane  between  it  and  the  trapezoid,  those  two  being  more  closely  bou 
together  than  any  of  the  other  bones.  It  has  been  noticed  (Mundell)  that  the  po 
of  greatest  tendemess  in  these  cases  of  carpal  tuberculosis  was  in  a  line  between  I 
index-  and  middle  fingere,  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the  os  magnum  and  I 
trapezoid.  Barwell  says  that  in  tuberculosis  of  the  uvrist-joint  the  point  of  speč 
tendemess  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  extensor  indicis  tendon.  This  is  on  the  sai 
line,  and,  in  cases  in  which  the  carpus  has  become  involved,  would  correspond 
the  same  point  of  junction. 

Dislocations  of  the  metacarpal  bones  from  the  carpus  usually  involve  sin] 
bones,  are  incomplete,  and  are  in  the  backward  direction.  The  wavy,  irregular  o 
line  of  the  distal  edge  of  the  carpus,  the  dovetailing  of  the  metacarpals  and  carp 
by  means  of  the  altemating  convexities  and  concavities,  and  the  strength  of  t 
interosseous  and  trans verse  metacarpal  ligaments  sufficiently  explain  the  infrequer 
of  dislocation  of  the  metacarpus  as  a  whole. 

Dislocations  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  and  interphalangeal  joints  amount 
"  nearly  thirty  per  cent.  of  ali  dislocations"  (Stimson).  Backward  displacement 
the  proximal  phatanx  of  the  thumb  is  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  importa: 
The  cause  is  usually  exaggerated  extension  of  the  phalanx,  which  carries  its  proxiii 
end  up  onto  the  dorsum  of  the  metacarpal  bone  above  the  articular  surface.  T 
relation  to  the  muscies  of  the  thumb  is  so  important  that  the  IuxatIon  will 
described  in  that  connection  (page  617). 

Dislocations  between  the  phalanges  usually  occur  at  the  first  phalangeal  joi 
and  in  the  backward  direction,  as  the  cause  is  commonlv  a  fall  upon  the  paln 
surface  of  tht  finger  in  extension. 
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THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  Pelvic  Girdle. — This  consists  of  the  two  innominate  bones,  which  ]o'-n 
each  other  in  front,  and  the  sacrum  behind.  While  the  thoracic  girdle  is  adaptea 
to  freedom  of  motion,  the  pelvic  is  fitted  for  strength  and  support. 

The  study  of  the  innominate  bone  should  be  preceded  by  a  general  idea  of  the 
pelvis.  A  plane  between  the  proniontory  of  the  sacrum  and  the  top  of  the  pubrs 
divides  the  pelvis  into  the /a/se  pe/vis  above,  formed  chiefiy  by  the  ilia,  and  the  fnu 
pelvis  below.  The  latter  presents  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  behind,  the  arch  of  the 
pubes  in  front  and  below,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  at  the  side.  Behind  thh> 
is  the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  much  reduced  by  ligaments.  On  the  sides  are  the  hip- 
joints,  and  towards  the  front  the  obturator  or  thyroid  foramen. 

THE   INNOMINATE   BONE. 

This '  consists  originally  of  the  iiium^  pubis^  and  ischium^  each  of  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  hip-joint,  but  which  fuse  so  completely  that  the  lines  of  union  are  not 
usually  to  be  seen  in  the  adult.  The  ilium  forms  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
bone,  the  pubis  the  front,  and  the  ischium  the  inferior.  The  two  latter  endose  the 
obturator  foramen. 

The  Ilium. — The  ilium,*  a  plate  of  bone  forming  the  side  of  the  false  pehis 
and  a  part  of  the  true,  may  be  said  to  have  four  borders.  The  superior  border, 
or  crest,'  very  much  the  longest,  is  convex  upward  and  outward.  It  connects  m  o 
tubercles,  the  anterior  and  posterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilium,  of  which  the  formcr 
is  a  knob  overhanging  the  concave  anterior  border  and  giving  attachment  to  Pou- 
part*  s  ligament  and  the  sartorius,  while  the  latter  is  less  prominent.  The  crest  has 
a  double  lateral  curve,  the  front  half  being  conv€x  externally  and  the  posterior  inter- 
nally.  It  is  thicker  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle,  and  presents  also  a  thickenin^ 
near  the  middle  of  each  curve,  projecting  on  the  convex  side.  There  is  an  exiemal 
lip,  from  the  whole  length  of  which  springs  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh,  an  intemal 
lip,  and  an  intermediate  space.  The  anterior  border  is  short,  rounded,  and  con- 
cave, descending  to  the  anterior  inferior  spine ^  a  knob  a  little  above  the  border  of 
the  acetabulum  giving  origin  to  the  straight  head  of  the  rectus  femoris  and  a  pari  of 
the  ilio-femoral  band  of  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  The  posterior  border,  verv 
short  and  also  concave,  ends  in  the  posterior  inferior  spine,  an  ill-marked  angle  at 
the  bottom  of  the  surface  that  joins  the  sacrum.  The  inferior  border  consists 
anteriorly  of  an  attached  part,  which  meets  the  other  bones  in  the  acetabulum,  and 
behind  this  of  a  free  concave  part,  which  bounds  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  notch.^  The  ilium  might  also  be  described  as  consisting  of  an  expanded  por- 
tion,  narrowing  belovv  to  a  stem,  which  joins  the  other  bones  in  the  acetabulum.  Its 
upper  part  follows  the  curves  of  the  crest. 

The  lateral  or  outer  surface  is  crossed  by  the  three  curved  or  gluieai  lines, 
convex  above  and  behind,  aH  ending  at  or  near  the  sciatic  notch.  The  superior, 
much  the  stronqrcst,  arises  from  the  crest  at  the  middle  of  its  second  curve  and  ends 
a  little  in  front  of  the  posterior  inferior  spine,  marking  oflf  a  raised  rough  surface 
behind  its  upper  tvvo-thirds.  The  middle  begins  at  the  crest,  one  or  two  inches 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine,  and  ends  near  the  top  of  the  notch.  TTie  inferior, 
the  faintest,  starts  a  little  above  the  anterior  inferior  spine  and  is  lost  near  ihc 
front  of  the  notch.  The  three  gluteal  miisrles,  maximus,  medius..and  minimus, 
arise  respectivelv  behind  these  three  lines  in  the  order  given.  A  slight  groove 
for  the  reflected  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris,  starting  at  the  anterior  inferior  spine, 
runs  backward  above  the  acetabulum. 

The  ventral  or  inner  surface  is  divided  into  an  upper  posterior  and 
a  lower  anterior  part  by  the  ilio-pectineal line^  in  front,  and  a  rough  border  con- 
tinuing  it,     The  former  is  a  line  beginning  on  the  pubis  and  continued  across  the 

'  0»  cosac    *  Os  Ulan.    '  Črtata  lUaca.    ^  lodrara  lachladlca  major.    ^  Uaea  arcnata. 
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ilium  to  the  sacninii  separating  the  true  pelvis  below  from  the  false  above.  A 
ihe  ilium  above  this  line,  except  a  small  part  posteriorly,  is  a  smooth,  shallow 
cavity,  the  iliac /ossa,'  which  contains  the  iliac  muscle.  It  ends  in  front  in  a  gn 
between  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  ilio-pectineal  eminenc 
swelling  above  the  inner  part  o(  the  acetabulum  made  b)'  bolh  the  ilium  and 
pubis  at  their  point  of  meeting.  The  bone  is  very  thin  at  Ihe  middle  of  the  f( 
The  lower  half  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ilium  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
dissimtlar  parts.     The  front  one,  forming  the  wall  of  the  true  pelvis,  opposite  a 

Fig.  ts?- 


c  bone,  outer  upect. 


of  the  socket  and  above  the  sciatic  notch,  is  smooth  ;  the  posterior  is  rough. 
laiter  presents  anteriorly  the  rough  and  pitted  auriailar  sur/ace'  correspondii 
ihat  of  the  sacrum.  A  narrow  depression,  the  pre-artiailar  groove.  bounds  this  o 
smooth  suHace,  receiving  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  sacro-iliac  ligament.  Behin 
auricular  surface  is  a  rough  area  of  a  diRerent  character  with  an  elevation  at  or  1 
the  middle  of  the  preccding  surface.  This  area  sen.cs  for  the  attachment  c 
strong  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments.  Stili  tarther  back  the  bone  has  a  smo 
finish  whcre  it  gives  origin  to  the  erector  spinae.     The  ilium   has  several 
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nutrient  foramina ;  one  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  hind  part  of  the  Hlač  fossa  nins 
fonvard,  one  or  two  on  the  outside  near  the  anterior  inferior  spine  nin  backward. 
and  one  near  the  middle  of  the  second  curved  line  runs  downward. 

The  Pubis. — The  pubis'  {os  pectinis)  has  a  flat  squarish  body,  which,  meedn^ 
its  felIow  at  the  symphysis,  iorms  the  front  wall  of  the  pelvis,  and  lwo  rami,  the 
superior  jotning  the  ilium  and  the  inferior  JDining  the  ischium.  The  median  oid  di 
the  bo(iy'  is  whoIly  taken  up  by  a  rough  oval  area,  the  sympkysis  pvbiš,  bearin^  the 
fibro-cartilage  of  the  joint.      The  spine'  of  the  pubis  is  a  pointed  tuberde,  projecting 

Fjg.  353. 


fonvard  from  the  front  of  the  uppcr  bordcr  of  the  bone  some  two  centimetres  rrom 
the  symphysis,  to  which  Poupart's  litpiment  is  attached.  A  ridge  nins  from  this 
oblique!y  kickivard  and  inward  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  top  of  the  sy[nphysis, 
which,  together  with  the  rough  siirface  internal  to  it,  constitutes  the  cresl.  The 
term  ans^le  is  applied  to  the  hne  of  junction  of  this  siirface  with  the  symphysis.  The 
superior  ramus '  is  prismatic,  having  an  antero- superior,  an  inferior,  and  a  posterior 
side.      It  enlarges  as  it  mns  outward  to  form  a  part  of  the  socket.     The  tlio-peftinea! 
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Hne  starts  from  the  spine  and  runs  obliquely  backward  and  outward  to  thc  iliu 
The  triangular  antero-superior  side  of  the  ramus,  narrow  at  the  inner  end,  broad 
the  outer,  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  before  backward,  is  bound 
behind  by  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  in  front  by  the  obturator  crest,^  which  runs  from  1 

Fig-  354- 


Rcgion  oi  symphrsi>  pubis  trom  above. 

Spine  to  the  inner  border  of  the  acetabular  notch,  and  externally  by  a  swelling  at  t 
upper  inner  part  of  the  socket,  — the  ilio-peditieal  emin£nte.  The  posterior  side,  bro 
at  the  inner  end  and  narrow  at  the  outer,  is  quite  smooth.  The  inferior  border 
marked  by  the  broad  obturalor  groove '  above  the  foramen,  passing  from  behind  fi 

Fig.  355- 


ward  and  inward  for  the  obturator  vessels  and  ner\'e.  The  inferior  ramus,'  f 
and  thin,  roiigh  in  front,  smooth  behind,  exlends  backward  and  outward  to  join  t 
ramus  of  the  ischiiim.  It  is  constricted  just  above  the  point  of  union.  The  inr 
edge,  forming  part  of  the  pubic  arch,  is  somenhat  everted. 
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The  Ischium. — The  ischium.'  the  thickest  and  most  solid  part  of  the  bi;::t 
consists  of  a  body,  chiefl)'  concerned  with  the  acetabulum,  a  iuberosily,  and  a  rama- 
The  body,  continuous  above  with  the  ihum,  forms  the  front  of  the  greal  sciaiic  nch  i. 
below  which  is  the  sharp  spine  of  the  ischium  poindng  backward  and  inward  for  li . 
lesser  sacro-sciatic  Hganient.  The  tuberoaity'  is  a  great  thickening  of  the  back  i.i 
the  lower  end  of  the  body  of  the  ischium  which  bears  the  weight  in  sitting.  It  i- 
broad  above  and  behind,  naiTowing  in  front  as  it  passes  into  the  ramus.  It  exicnii;- 
but  little  onto  the  inner  side  of  the  bone,  which  othervvise  is  smooth.  Its  inner  !>. 
reccives  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  and  its  falciform  prolongation.  A  smooth 
surface  (in  Hfe  coated  with  cartilage)  passes  from  the  instde  of  the  back  of  thf 
bone  just  beiow  the  spine  and  above  the  luberosity,  forming  the  lesser  saatit  Kohk,' 

occupied  by  the  tendon  "I 
Fig.  356.  the  obturator  internus.      In 

front  of  this,  under  the  act- 
tabulum  and  above  the  tn- 
berosity,  is  a  groove  fnr  a 
part  of  the  obturator  e\- 
ternus.  The  upper  part  of 
the  tuberosity  is  dlvided  int- 1 
an  upper  and  froiit  area  fcr 
the  origin  of  the  semimem- 
branosus,  and  one  behimi 
and  beIow  it  for  the  semi- 
tendinosus  and  biceps.  Ht- 
low  these,  extending  onto 
the  ramus,  ts  a  surface  for 
the  adductor  ma?nus.  The 
ramus'  is  a  stnp  of  bone 
running  forward  to  meet  the 
inferior  ramus  of  the  pubis. 
The  lower  edge,  forminy 
the  margin  of  the  subpubu: 
arch,  is  twisted  outvvard  and 
rough.  The  border  lowartls 
the  foramen  is  relati\e1y 
sharp.  The  line  of  junction 
of  the  rami  of  the  tschium 
and  pubes  can  be  disiiii- 
guished  by  the  greater 
ft"*««  breadth  of  the  former. 

bchmm  ^1,^  acetabulum.  ihc 

socket  for  the  hip,  is  a  deep 
hemispherical  cavitj'  with  a 
raised  border,  imperiect  l>c- 
low.       The   imaeinarv    a.\is 

OWIqiii  ••iHl.l  KiM«i  o(  tlKhHnrmnlnMe  ten^^  ^^f   ^j^^   cavitV   niOS    upward 

inw3rd,  and  backurard.  It 
is  lormcd  by  ali  thrce  l>oncs.  the  ischium  contributing  the  most  and  the  pubes  the 
least.  Tlw  liiu  H  iif  imion  are  sometimes  scen  on  the  smooth  posterior  surface  in 
ihc  iidiilt.  Thi-  ciiviiy  is  oniv  in  part  arlicular.  In  shape  this  portion  may  \x  com- 
puriul  to  a  hiirsishoc  hcaten  concave  and  fitted  into  the  cavity  with  the  two  ends 
piiintiiig  dnwnw(ird,  endosinc  a  non-artlcular  cavity  at  a  somewhat  deeper  level, 
wliiih  i'xti'nib  niorc  th;in  h;il(-«-ay  up  the  back  of  the  socket.  The  bone  at  the 
boltoni  i)f  ihf  iMviiv  is  vcrv  thiii.  The  articular  strip  is  broadest  above  and  behind 
tho  niiddlc  iukI  n;nriiwfst  in  front.  Of  the  ttto  ends  of  this  articular  strip  the 
postctior  is  ihr  nmn-  pmininint,  overhanging  a  groove  leading  into  the  non- 
ariiciilar  hi)l1ow  Ironi  ImIhh-.  The  front  one  has  no  corresponding  projection.  The 
border  of  tlic  ineliibuliun  is  formed  by  the  convexity  of  this  horseshoe-shaped  strip, 
and  ciin^fi-ijnenilv  ii  w;uilini;  bdow.     The  interruption  is  the  eolvloid  tiotch."    Th«- 
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border  rises  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  distinctly  below  and  to  a  less  degree  behind 
and  above. 

The  thyroid  or  obturator  foramen '  is  a  large  oval  opening,  with  the  larger 
end  above  and  the  long  axis  running  downward  and  outward,  bounded  by  the 
pubis  and  ischium.  A  little  tubercle,  seen  best  from  the  inner  side,  marks  the 
upper  Umit  of  the  ischium.  Above  is  the  obturator  groove  under  the  ramus  of  the 
pubis.      It  is  closed  by  a  membrane,  except  under  the  groove. 

Structure. — The  innominate  bone  is,  as  a  whole,  very  strong,  The  two  thin 
placea  are  in  the  middle  of  the  ilium  and  of  the  cotyloid  cavity.  It  is  very  thick 
round  the  joint  wherever  pressure  raay  be  transmitted  through  the  head  of  the 
iemur.  Seclions  sliow  radiating  trabeculs  from  the  socket  connected  by  concentric 
lines,  The  bone  is  very  thick  in  a  line  from  the  socket  to  the  outer  expansion  of 
the  iliac  crest,  which  runs  nearly  vertically  in  the  upright  position.  It  is  very 
strong  also  at  and  behind  the  auricular  surface. 

Developnient. — A  centre  (or  the  ilium  appears  early  in  the  third  fcetal 
month  above  the  acetabulum  and  spreads  quickly  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
bone.  One  for  the  ischium  appears  below  the  socket,  usually  before  the  end  of  the 
same  month.  One  for  the  pubis  comes  decidedly  later  in  the  iliac  ramus.  It  is 
said  to  appear  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  month,  but  it  may  not  be  present  till  the 
sixth,  Ai  birih  there  is  stili  much  cartil^e  around  and  between  the  bony  expan- 
sions  from  these  centres.  The  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  unite  at  about  eight 
j^ears  or  earlier,  but  the  suture  ma^  be  visible  on  the  inside  at  eighteen.  Ossifica- 
lion  commences  by  several  centres  m  the  Y-shaped  cartiJage  separating  the  bones  in 

Fig.  357. 


Ouificalion  ol  Innoiniiuite  bon*.  A,  il  Uiird  Icel«!  mo 
£.ml  aboul  fA\t*a  yani.  s.  chiet  ccnlre  far  lllum:  ».  chief 
lichium  i  f.  lat  iliRC  cml ;  /.  tor  anterlor  inieriot  tplDC. 

the  socket  at  an  uncertain  date,  probabIy  belore  ten  years.  One  ol  these  centres. 
much  larger  than  the  rest,  the  os  acelahuti,  persists  at  the  Iront  of  the  cavity  be- 
tween  the  pubis  and  ilium  till  perhaps  fifteen,  when  union  has  made  much  progress 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  acetabulum.  The  lines  of  junction  may  be  seen  on 
the  inside  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  that  between  the  pubis  and  ischium  persisting 
longest.  Secondary  centres  come  about  puberty  for  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  an- 
terior  inferior  iliac  spine,  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  ischial  tuberosity.  They 
are  hised  at  twenty,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  for  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  union  ol 
which  may  be  delayed  ;  the  suture  marking  its  presence  is  one  ol  the  last  in  the 
body  to  disappear. 

JOINTS   AND   LIGAMENTS  OF  THE   PELVIS. 
These  may  be  divided  into  ( i )  those  connecting  the  ilium  with  the  sacrum  and 
last  lumbar  vertebra,  (2)  those  connecting  the  pubic  bones  at  the  symphysis,  and  (3) 
the  ligamenta  forming  the  lateral  walls, — the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  the  obtu- 
rator membrane. 
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THE   SACRO-ILIAC   ARTICULATION. 

The  sacro-iliac  articulation,  often  iinproperly  called  ttie  sacro-Uitu  synckimdrosti. 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  a  true  and  a  half-joint.  The  opposed  siirfaces  r>f 
the  sacrum  and  ilium  vary  gready  in  shape.  The  sacrum  is  broader  in  front  thjn 
behind,  so  that  the  line  of  the  joint  slants  tnward  as  well  as  backvvard  ;  but  occasion- 

FiG.  358. 


al1y  in  some  part  it  is  a  litUe  broader  behind  than  in  front.     Often  there  13  an  out- 

ward  swelling  between  the  borders,  so  that  a  part  of  the  sacrum  is  received  into  a 

hollow  in  the  ilium,  and  a  transverse  cut  of  the  joint  shows  a  sinuous  line.     Perhaps 

quite  as  often  the  ilium  projects  into  the  sacrum.     In  any  čase,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a 

certain  amount  of  interlocking.     The  opposed  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage. 

The  layer  on  the  sacrum,  from  one  to  two  millimetres  thick,  is  at  least  twice  as  thiclc 

as  the  other,  and,  though  generally  reckoned  fibro-cartilage,  has  much  the  appear- 

ance  of  hyaline.    The  two  are  sepa- 

FiG-  359-  raied  by  a  synoviaI  cavity,  which 

iiio-iumbar  linmeni  is  cnclosed  by  the  sacTO-iliac  liga- 

ments.     The  size  of  this  cavity  is 

very   uncertain.     It   niay  extend 

backward    beyond    the  auricular 

iioeb™"      surfaces,   occupying  on  the  Oiura 

a  part  of  the  space  usually  serving 

for   the    origin  of    the  posterior 

'^\i^^<  sacro-ihac  Ugariients,  or  it  may  bc 

moninrv       cncroached  upon  by  fibres.    Some- 

S„,.,  ■  "crum       times,  before  old  age,  the  joint  is 

ii«  replaced  by  bone. 

The  fibres   around   the  joint 
are  severally  named  according  to 

Arlnlipt  ikwur  Ihe  sstto-ili.ic  i..int  and  ol  Ihe  lasi  lumbir  v«-      position.       The  pOStcrior  SaCfO- 

"'"■•  iliac  ligament  (Fig.  358)  is  verv 

imporiant.  It  comprises  many 
laycr8  o(  strong  fibres,  filling  up  the  depths  ol  the  cleft  bctween  the  sacrum  and  the 
ovcrhiinging  ilium,  extending  from  the  rough  area  on  the  l.itter  behind  the  auricular 
!tiir(;ii'u  tO  the  back  of  the  lateral  tnasscs  o(  the  sacrum,  neariy  or  quite  to  the  pos- 
terior sacral  fornmina  below  the  three  upper  sacral  vertebrEe.     Those  of  both  »ides 
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resist  any  tendencj-  of  the  weight  of  the  body  to  force  the  sacrum  fonvard.  A  rather 
distinct  superficial  band,  the  oblique  sacro-iliac  ligament'  (Fig.  362),  passes 
from  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  second  and  third  sacral  vertebrie. 
Anterior  and  superior  fibres  are  spread  about  the  joint.  and  require  no  special 
descripdon.      Some  of  them  go  to  the  pre-auricular  sulcus  of  the  ilium. 

The  ilio-lumbar  ligament'  (Fig.  359)  is  a  triangular  band  of  strong  fibres 
diverging  from  the  apex  and  the  front  surface  oE  the  transverse  process  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  to  the  top  of  the  crest  of  the  ihum  opposite  to  it  and  to  the  an- 
terior surface,  where  it  mingles  with  the  anterior  sacro-iliac  fibres.  A  more  or  less 
distinct  bundle  of  diverging  fibres  to  the  top  of  the  sacrum  near  the  joint  with  the 
ilium  is  the  sacro-lumbar  ligament  (Fig.  359). 

THE  SVMPHVSIS  PUBIS. 
The  symphysis  pubis  is  generally  a  typical  half-joint,  the  fibro-cartilage  coating 
the  opposed  pubic  surfaces  being  very  dense  and  the  central  cavity  small.  In 
section  it  appears  aa  a  linear  cleft  nearer  the  back  than  the  front.  Sometimes, 
however,  especially  in  women,  a  part  of  the  surfaces  is  coated  with  hyaline  cartilage. 
The  total  breadth  of  the  soft  parts  (greater  in  woman  than  in  man)  rarely  exceeds 
five  millimetres.     The  cartilages  are  ensheathed  in  fibres,  the  deeper  parts  of  which 

-  Fig.  360.  Fig.  361. 

Superiar         Syiiovial 
pnbic  (igvnait       cavity  Pifaro-oinilagt 


Tbe  syinphy«ls  pubis.  sntcrlar  turtace.  Fronul  HMion  Ihrough  Ihc  «ymphysis  publt. 

are  inseparable  from  them  :  those  above  and  behind  are  of  little  consequence. 
The  anterior  ones  are  in  several  layer3,  being  in  part  composed  of  fibres  from  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  obIique  and  of  fibres  of  origin  of  the  rectus.  They  are 
in  the  main  transverse,  but  those  from  the  obIiques  run  downward  and  inward, 
sometimes  making  a  distinct  decussation,  The  inferior  or  subpubic  fibres  are  col- 
lected  into  a  dense  transverse  band,  bounding  by  the  lower  side  the  pubic  arch  and 
being  joined  by  the  upper  to  the  fibro-cartilage. 

THE  SACRO-SCIATIC   LIGAMENTS. 

These  are  two  layers  of  fibres  passing  from  the  sides  of  the  sacrum  to  the 
ischium  and  forming  a  partial  wall  for  the  pdvis  at  the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  where  the 
bony  walls  are  wanting. 

The  great  or  posterior  sacro-sciatic  ligament*  (Fig.  362)  is  external  to 
the  lesser,  which  it  conceals  to  a  large  extent.  It  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  pelvis,  beginning  at  the  inferior  posterior  spine  of  the  ilium,  where  its  fibres 
mingle  with  those  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliacs,  tlien  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
border  of  the  three  lower  pieces  of  the  sacrum  and  from  one  or  two  of  the  coccyx. 
From  this  broad  origin  it  narrows  as  it  passes  forward,  and  at  the  same  tirne  twists 
so  thal  the  outer  surface  becomes  the  inferior  as  it  is  inserted  into  the  under  side  of 
the  tubero3ity  of  the  ischium.     As  it  reaches  the  tuberosity  the  fibres  at  its  inner 
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border  become  raiaed  (rom  the  rest  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  border  of  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  froni  which  they  rise  in  a  fold,  the  falci/orm  ligament,  within 
the  pelvis,  continuous  with  the  obturator  ^cia.  The  Hgament  at  its  insertion  into 
the  tuberosity  is  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  biceps. 

The  lesser  or  anterior  sacro-sciatic  ligament '  (Fig.  363^,  much  thesmaller, 
is  situated  internally  to  the  great,  springing  from  the  edge  of  the  sacrum  belov 
the  junction  with  the  ilium  and  from  the  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  coccyx,  being 
more  or  less  continuous  with  the  interior  surface  of  the  great.  It  narrows  to  its 
insertion  into  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 

The  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen'  (Fig.  362)  is  bounded  alx»ve  by  the  ilium, 
in  front  by  the  ihum  and  the  ischium,  behind  by  the  great  Hgament,  and  l>elow  by 
the  lesser.  It  transmits  the  pyriformis  muscle,  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  and  interna!  pudic 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  nervea  to  the  obturator  internus  and  quadratus  femoris. 

The  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen'  (Fig.  362)  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
body  of  the  ischium,  above  by  the  lesser  ligament,  and  beloiv  and  behind  by  the 
oblique  border  of  the  great.  Through  it  pass  the  obturator  internus  muscle,  the 
internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  nerve  to  the  obturator  internus. 

The  obturator  membrane*  (Fig.  363)  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  fora- 
men of  that  name,  which  it  completely  closes,  except  for  a  small  space  at  the  top  of 
the  groove  under  the  ramus  of  the  pubis.  Sometimes  there  are  perforations.  The 
attachment  at  the  inner  side  is  directly  to  the  sharp  edge  of  the  rami  of  the  pubis 
and  ischium.     At  the  outer  border  it  passes  into  the  periosteum  lining  the  pelvis. 

THE  PELVIS  AS  A  WHOLE. 
The  promontory  of  the  sacrum  and  the  ilio-pectineal  line  separate  the  true  pelvis* 
below  from  t\ic /alse*  above.     The  latter  is  bounded  by  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrae 
Fig.  364. 


The  (Klvii  from  bclimd. 

and  by  the  flaring  ilia.     The  true  pelvis  is  bounded  by  the  sacnim  and  coccyx  behind, 
by  the  bodies  and  symphysis  of  the  pubis  in  front,  and  by  the  sacro-sciaiic  ligaments, 

'Ui-  •mcnmt\n*nm.    'litrtm.  liKliladIcBiii   Bajna.    'Farais.  hch.  min*.    'Mtmbrua  »Hantoiis.    'PcItIi   inliiar. 
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the  ischia,  part  of  ihe  ilia,  and  the  pubic  rami  and  obturator  membrane  at  the  sides 
and  front.  The  plane  just  described  as  separating  the  trne  and  false  pelvis  is  the 
plane  o/  the  in/et'  of  the  latter,  Its  greatest  individual  variations  are  due  to  the 
greater  or  less  projection  forward  ol  the  sacral  promontory.  The  outlef  is  bounded 
behind  by  the  coccyx,  from  the  sides  of  which  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments 
pass  to  the  ischial  tuberosities,  thence  by  the  rami  of  the  ischia  and  pubes,  forming 
the  pubic  arch,  and  by  the  subpubic  ligament  below  ihe  symphysis.  It  is  evideni 
that  these  planeš  converge  in  front  and  that  the  axis  oi  the  pelvis  (an  imaginary  line 
in  the  centre,  perpendicular  to  an  indefinite  number  of  intermediate  planeš)  must  be 
a  curved  one. 

The  Position  of  the  Pelvis. — The  plane  ol  the  iniet  of  the  pelvis  is  inclined 
to  the  horizon  about  60°  when  the  body  is  upnght.  This  inclination  varies  accord- 
ing  to  the  figure  and  to  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  pelvis  itself.  Hermann 
von  Meyer's  conjugaia  vera,  a  line  from  the  top  of  the  symphysis  to  the  line  usually 
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found  in  ihe  third  sacral  vertebra,  runs  at  about  30°  with  the  horizon.  This  is  a  more 
trustworthy  angle  than  that  of  the  plane  of  the  inlet ;  but  even  this  is  not  constant. 
It  b  better  to  try  to  determine  the  proper  position  ol  every  pelvis  for  itself  than  to 
attempt  to  make  ali  conform  to  one  angle,  n'hich  for  these  reasons  is  impossible. 
The  two  borders  of  the  cotyloid  notch  should  be  put  in  the  same  level,  which  will 
bring  the  anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilia  into  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  spines 
of  the  pubes.  The  tip  of  the  coccyx  should  be  at  about  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
symphysis  ;  owing  to  the  many  variations  of  the  former,  however,  its  position  must 
be  uncertain.  The  height  of  the  promontory  above  the  symphysis  is  about  9.5 
centimetres  (jj^  inches)  in  man  and  about  10.5  centtmetres  (aH  inches)  in 
woman. 

The  diameters  of  the  true  pelvis  of  woman  are  of  great  practical  importance  in 
midwifery.  The  standards  are  the  antero-posterior,  the  transverse,  and  the  obliqttt 
(the  latter  Irom  the  sacro-iliac  joint  to  the  acctabulum  ol  the  opposite  side)  measured 
at  the  inlet,  the  outlct,  and  at  an  intermediate  plane. 
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DIAMETERS  OF  THE  TRUE  PELVIS. 

M*  LE.  FBHA1.E. 

Inl«.  Cavitv.  Outlet.  In  let.  Cavitv.  Oullet. 

Cm.dnctK«).    Cm.lInctKB}.    Cm.  dneh«).         Csi.dncha).     Cm.  (Inctics}.  Cm.  (Incbcs). 

Antcro-posterior  laasU)  it.5  (4'A)  8.35  (3X)  ic^S  (4)  »-75(5)  ii-5(4Ji) 
Transverse  .  .  ,  IJ.75  5)  "-o  4«"  9<^h^)  U-^S  sV)  "-75  5)  i^-oUH) 
Oblique     ....    ia.oo(4j<:)     ii.5(4>4)     lo.^S  U)  "-75(5)         13.J5  (5X)     "-S  (4>i) 

The  index  of  the  pelvis,  of  interest  in  anthropology,  is  the  proportion  of  the 
antero- poste rior  diameter  to  the  transverse  at  the  pelvic  inlet,  the  latter  being  loo. 
This  index  is  80  for  European  males  and  78  for  females  (Vemeau).  In  the  lower 
races  it  is  considerabIy  higher,  implying  a  narroiver  pelvis.  Pelves  with  indices 
below  90  are  platypeilU,  with  indices  Irom  90  to  95  mesatipellic,  and  above  95 
dolichopellic. 

Another  index  to  show  the  relative  depth  of  the  pelvis  is  the  propordon  of  the 
breadth  between  the  most  distant  points  of  the  iliac  crests  to  the  height  from  the 
top  of  the  crest  to  the  tut>erosity  of  the  ischium,  tlie  latter  being  100.    According  to 

Fig.  366. 


Topinard,  this  index  is  126.6  for  male  and  136.9  for  female  Europeans.     It  is  lower 
in  the  lower  races,  showing  that  in  them  the  pelvis  is  relatively  deeper. 

DifTerences  due  to  Sex. — The  sexual  diBerences  of  the  pelvis  are  far  more 
marlced  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  skeleton.  The  male  pelvis  is  deeper  and 
narrower,  the  female  shorter  and  broader.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  greater  breadth 
of  the  female  applies  esscntially  to  the  true  pelvis.  At  the  inlet  this  is  both  relatively 
and  absoluiely  broader  in  woman.  The  male  promontory  is  more  projecting,  The 
most  characteristic  feature  is  the  pubic  arch,  which  is  of  a  much  greater  angle  in 
votnan.  According  to  Verneau,  it  is  from  38°  to  77°  in  the  male,  with  an  average 
of  60"  ;  and  from  56°  to  104"  in  the  female,  with  an  average  of  74°.  The  symphy- 
ais  is  shorter  in  woman,  and  the  borders  of  the  arch  prot}ably  more  everted.     The 
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greater  lightness  of  the  female  skeleten  shows  particularly  in  this  part  of  the  pel\'i5. 
It  is  owing  to  the  greater  divergence  of  the  rami  that  the  front  of  the  obturator  fora- 
men  is  straighter  in  the  female,  making  it  more  triangular  and  less  oval  than  in  the 
male.  The  spines  of  the  ischia  are  farther  apart  in  woman.  According  to  Vemeaa,  * 
those  in  man  are  rarely  more  than  10.7  centimetres  (4^  inches)  apart,  and  oftt^n 
less  than  9  centimetres  (3J4  inches)  ;  while  in  woman  they  are  often  more  than  vxj 
centimetres  apart,  and  never  less  than  9  centimetres.  He  states  also  that  in  man 
the  spines  of  the  ischia  are  sometimes  internal  to  the  posterior  inferior  spines  of  the 
ilia,  but  that  they  are  always  external  to  them  in  woman.  The  sacro-sciatic  notch 
is  usually  wider  and  less  deep  in  the  female.  There  is  much  irregularity  in  regar^-1 
to  the  false  pelvis.  The  anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilia  are  farther  apart  in 
woman.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  most  lateral  points  of  the 
crestsof  the  ilia.  In  powerful  male  bodies  they  are  farther  apart  than  in  female 
ones.  The  vertical  depth  of  the  false  as  well  as  of  the  true  pelvis  is  greater  in 
the  male.  As  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  the  male  sacrum  is  the  more  regularly 
curved. 

Development. — The  pelvis  of  the  foetus  and  infant  is  strikingly  small,  and 
continues  relatively  so  for  some  years.  The  peculiarity  of  its  shape  is  largelv  due 
to  the  sacrum.  Even  at  birth  there  is  but  a  very  rudimentary  promontory,  and  the 
sacrum  is  straight  or  nearly  so.  Consequently  the  pelvis  is  funnel-shaped,  being 
largest  above.  The  height  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  than  later.  It 
has  been  shown  by  Fehling*  and  Thompson'  that  the  sex  of  the  pelvis  mav  be 
rccognized  by  the  usual  signs  as  early  as  the  fourth  month  of  foetal  life.  In  the 
fcjbtus  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  inlet  exceeds  the  conjugate,  especially  in  the 
female.  The  average  subpubic  angle  of  the  foetus  is  50°  in  males  and  about  68**  iii 
females.  In  the  latter  the  ischial  spines  are  farther  apart  and  the  sacro-sciatic 
notchcs  wider.  Although  after  birth  the  promontory  becomes  stronger,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  be  double  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  first  sacral.  This  is  cor- 
rectcd  at  a  very  indefinite  time  in  early  childhood.  Of  the  details  of  the  changes  by 
which  the  great  difference  between  the  sexes  is  brought  about  we  know  very  little. 
Wal(lcy(?r*  states  that  the  external  measurements  of  the  female  pelvis  surpass  those 
of  the  male  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  year,  but  particularly  from  the  four- 
t<'<;nth  to  the  sixteenth.     The  growth  of  the  male  pelvis  is  more  regular. 

Mechanics  of  the  Pelvis. — The  mechanical  function  of  the  human  pelvis, 
apart  from  protecting  the  viscera,  is  chiefly  to  support  the  spine,  whether  sitting  or 
htanding.  The  interruptions  of  the  bony  girdle  at  the  symphysis  and  the  sacro-iliac 
joint}*  acld  to  the  strength  of  the  structure  and  break  shocks.  There  is,  however,  a 
rral  f  not  ion  at  the  sacro-iliac  joints  which,  slight  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  of 
iinportance  in  childhirth.  The  weight  of  the  body  transmitted  through  the  spine 
ni.iy  th<'oreti('ally  be  said  to  tend  to  force  the  sacrum  down  between  the  innominate 
boiirn  and  also  to  carry  the  promontory  downward  and  forward  into  the  pelvis,  the 
na«  rum  rotating  on  a  transverse  axis  passing  through  the  second  piece  at  the  sacral 
(anal.  Motion  in  the  former  direction  dbes  not  occur,  but  in  the  latter  it  niay  to 
(I  '»li^'lil  di-^acc*  With  the  body  lying  on  the  back,  if  the  leg^  are  strongly  flexed 
and  |)r<"»ir(l  a^^iinst  the  abdomen,  the  pelvis  rotates  on  the  sacrum,  the  symphysis 
nirt*,  iinij  the  antcro-posterior  diameter  of  the  inlet  is  lessened  ;  if  the  legs  be  stronglv 
t'i\i  tu\rt\  \}y  b<'ing  brought  down  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  this  diameter  is  in- 
M'M>«'d,  tlii*  (liilcronce  between  the  extremes  being  one  centimetre.  At  the  end 
tli  \ni\nhtiuy  thrs<»  joints,  as  well  as  that  of  the  symphysis,  are  loosened  so  as  10 
•i'liMii  nI  tiifnr  inotion,  which  is  no  doubt  of  real  value.  Assuming,  as  at  first,  the 
P'  1»  r»  Ut  )if  lil«'  f\\r(\  part,  the  tendency  to  displacement  of  the  sacrum  in  either  of 
(Im  •'•  «lii«M  I  ion'*  is  rrsisted  by  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments.  The  sacrum  is  not 
I«  lil  V  1  l"V'>tnn<',  for  the  anterior  surface  is  broader  than  the  posterior,  except  in 
tjoini-  U  vv  <i»M  ti'»ns. 

'  I  r  bassin  (lans  les  sexes  et  dans  les  race,  Pariš,  1870. 

•  An  h.  fnr  (ivniikol.,  Bd.  x.,  1876. 

•  jniitn.il  of  Anatomv  and  Physiolog>',  vol.  xxxiii.,  1899. 

•  I  ).!•.  hrrkcn.  Honn,  i«Sq9. 

•  ( $.  KIriii :  Zfitschrift  fiir  Geburtshiilfe  und  Gynakol.,  Bd.  xxi.,  1891. 
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The  weight  in  standing  is  transmitted  to  the  thigh  bones,  in  sitting  to  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia  ;  in  both  cases  the  parts  of  the  pelvis  running  to  the  pubes 
act  as  *  *  ties' '  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  arch.  The  circumference  of  the 
acetabulum  is  of  strong  bone  to  resist  pressure  from  the  joint,  and  in  the  erect 
position  a  strong  part  runs  from  the  socket  directly  upward  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium.  The  thinness  of  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  in  ali  ages  and  the  meeting 
there  in  childhood  of  the  three  bones  make  it  a  weak  plače. 

Surface  Anatomy. — The  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  is  easily  felt, 
but  čare  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  for  it  a  swelling  of  the  crest  an  inch  or  more 
behind  it.  To  make  sure  of  this  spine  as  a  point  for  measurements,  the  finger 
should  be  carried  over  it  from  the  crest  and  then  back  again  till  it  is  arrested  by 
the  overhanging  spine.  The  anterior  inferior  spine  cannot  be  felt.  The  outer 
lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  can  easily  be  followed  to  the  posterior  superior  spine, 
which  is  marked  by  a  dimple,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  sacro-sciatic 
joint,  The  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  is  readily  felt,  but  it  is  too  thickly  covered  for 
details  to  be  recognized.  A  line  drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  will  cross  the  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the 
spine  of  the  ischium.  A  line  from  the  same  point  to  the  top  of  the  greater  trochanter 
will  pass  very  close  to  the  highest  point  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch.  The  sym- 
physis  of  the  pubes  and  most  of  the  borders  of  the  pubic  arch  can  be  felt.  The 
spine  of  the  pubes  can  be  recognized,  but  usually  not  ivithout  some  difficulty.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  feel  for  it  beneath  the  skin  by  invaginating  the  scrotum  or 
labium.  In  woman  it  is  nearly  2.5  centimetres  from  the  median  line  ;  in  man  some- 
what  less. 

PRACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

Failure  of  devehpment  in  the  separate  bones  of  the  pelvis  produces  certain 
well-known  deformities.  In  the  sacrum,  the  arch  of  the  upper  sacral  vertebra, 
which  is  formed  later  than  the  others  and  varies  notably  in  thickness,  is  frequently 
incomplete,  which  results  in  the  very  common  occurrence  of  spina  bijida  at  this 
region  (page  1051). 

When  the  pdvic  girdle  is  incomplete  anteriorly,  there  is  an  interval  of  several 
inches  between  the  pubic  bones,  and  ali  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  changed  some- 
what  in  shape  and  direction.  The  defect  may  be  associated  with  exstrophy  of  the 
bladder,  epispadias  in  the  male,  split  clitoris  in  the  female,  double  inguinal  hernia, 
ectopia  of  the  testicles.  and  sometimes  ventral  hernia  from  separation  of  the  recti 
musdes. 

Deformities  of  the  pelvis  have  even  more  interest  to  the  obstetrician  than  to 
the  surgeon.  The  usual  differences  between  the  male  and  female  pelves  are  some- 
times absent,  constituting  an  abnormality,  though  perhaps  stopping  short  of  actual 
deformity.  The  so-called  masculine  pelvis,  for  example,  is  characterized  by  a 
diminution  in  the  breadth  of  the  pubic  arch  and  an  increase  in  the  pubic  angle. 

The  female  pelvis,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  male,  is  lighter,  less  compact, 
more  expanded,  shorter  in  vertical  depth,  broader  at  the  inlet,  with  a  greater  angle 
in  its  pubic  arch,  a  lesser  curve  in  the  sacrum,  and  a  greater  separation  between  the 
ischial  spines,  and  is  thus  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  parturition. 

The  chief  deformities  due  to  faulty  development  may  be  at  least  enumerated 
here  on  account  of  their  importance  in  this  relation.  In  the  simple  flat  pelvis  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  is  contracted  by  the  advancement  of  the  sacrum  in  a  down- 
ward  and  forward  direction  between  the  iliac  bones.  The  eguallv  contracted  pelvis 
resembles  a  miniature  normal  female  pelvis  with  other  peculiarities  that  approxi- 
mate  it  to  the  infantile  type.  The  funnel-shaped  pelvis  is  contracted  transversely 
at  the  outlet  in  both  the  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters,  the  cavity  is 
deeper.  the  sacrum  is  narrow  and  less  curved.  These  peculiarities  are  found  in 
ver>'  early  life,  and  hence  this  is  also  known  as  the  /a?/«*  pelvis.  The  obliquely  con- 
tracted pelvis  is  due  to  imperfect  development  of  the  ala  on  one  side  of  the  sacrum, 
which  is  associated  with  many  secondary  deformities,  among  them  a  lack  of  curva- 
ture  of  the  innominate  bone  on  the  affected  side.  The  transversely  contracted  pelvis 
in  which  both  sacral  alae  are  undeveloped  is  rarest  of  aH  contracted  pelves.     The 
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functional  importance  of  these  pelvic  contractions  should  be  studied  m  coimectioo 
with  the  mechanism  of  labor. 

The  pelvis  niay  be  deformed  as  a  result  of  morbid  conditions  in  other  parts  oi 
the  skeleton.  A  lateral  curvature  of  the  lumbar  spine  to  the  left  majr  thus  be  ac- 
companied  not  only  by  the  usual  conipensatory  dorsal  curve  to  the  right.  but  by  a 
curve  in  the  latter  direction  in  the  sacrum,  the  upper  margin  of  which  wiU  be  higher 
on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left.  Even  the  corresponding  rotation  will  take  place, 
and  the  ala  on  the  concave  side  will  be  rotated  fonvard,  as  are  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Irregularity  in  the  lengths  of  the  lower  limbs  may  produce  a  similar  curve  in 
the  sacrum. 

In  both  cases  the  whole  pelvis  will  be  tilted  laterally,  the  iliac  crest  bcing 
higher  on  the  convex  side  of  the  sacrum.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  continu- 
ation  of  a  spinal  curvature  into  the  sacrum  b  sometimes  a  cause,  and  not  a  result,  of 
the  obliquely  contracted  pelvis  described  above,  with  which  it  is  often  associated, 
but  which  is  regarded  as  congenital  in  its  origin. 

Humphry,  after  describing  the  ring  of  the  pelvis  as  heart-shaped,  and  callin^ 
attention  to  the  wide  arch  with  a  flattened  or  depressed  centre  of  the  upper  or 
posterior  half,  and  the  greater  curve  with  flattening  at  the  Dio-pectineal  regions 
of  the  lower  or  anterior  half,  says,  *  *  It  results  from  this  configuration  of  the  pel- 
vic ring  that  it  is  weakest  at  five  points, — viz.,  at  or  a  litde  extenial  to  both  sacm- 
iliac  synchondroses,  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  midway  between  the  latter  and 
the  acetabula.  Hence  fractures,  whether  from  falls,  blows,  or  foreign  bodies  pa&:>- 
ing  over  the  pelvis,  are  most  frequent  at  these  points." 

In  studying  the  clinical  effects  of  traumatism  applied  to  the  pelvis,  it  is  helpful, 
however,  to  consider  it  with  reference  to  its  various  functions, — i,^. ,  (a)  as  inter- 
posinl  between  the  vertebral  column  and  the  lower  extremities  as  a  weight-carrier  ; 
(^)  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the  motions  of  the  trunk  upon  the  lower  limbs  and 
of  afiording  advantageous  points  of  attachment  for  the  muscles  which  effect  that 
niotion  ;  (r)  as  a  bony  protection  or  receptacle  for  the  abdominal  and  pclnc 
viscora. 

I.  I f  it  is  viewed  as  a  bony  ring  beti^^een  the  spine  and  the  thigh  bones. 
intcnded  to  transmit  the  weight  of  the  head  and  trunk  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
thf  pelvis  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  main  arches, — one  which  is  in  use 
when  standing,  the  other  when  sitting.  The  sacrum  is  the  point  of  union  of  both 
thfHc  arches, — one,  the  femoro-sacral  (Morris),  extending  from  the  acetabulum 
throujjh  the  strong  thickened  mass  of  bone  indicated  on  the  inner  surface  by  the 
uppor  third  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line  to  the  sacrum  through  the  sacro-iliac  joint ;  the 
olhor,  the  ischiorsacral,  extending  from  the  tuber  ischii  through  the  strong  bonv 
niasH  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  acetabulum  to  the  same  point  These  are  the 
<'ss(MUiul  weight-carrying  portions  of  the  pelvis. 

Although  Cunningham  says  that,  as  the  sacrum  narrows  towards  its  dorsal  sor- 
f.ue,  luul  is  really  suspended  from  the  iliac  bones  by  the  posterior  sacro-Qiac  liga- 
im*ntH,  i  I  cannot  be  considered  as  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  yet  the  union  betveen 
\\\r  Harrum  and  the  ilia  is  so  close  by  virtue  of  these  powerful  ligaroents,  of  ihose 
tipon  \\\c  anterior  aspect,  and  of  the  reciprocal  irregularities  of  the  sacro-iliac  articu- 
Itii  mu  f.uH\s,  that  the  objection,  though  technically  correct,  is  clinically  a  theoretical 
iu\r  oni  V.  In  describing  the  mechanics  of  the  remaining  or  acces8ory  portions  of 
\\\v  |irl\  iM,  regarded  as  a  weight-carrier,  Morris  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
nmi  li  itMMimh  is  essential  in  an  arch,  it  is  often  prolonged  into  a  ring  so  as  to  fonn 
It  numteiairh,  />.,  the  ends  of  the  arch  are  tied  together  to  prevent  them  from 
nliutln^  nntNvard.  A  portion  of  any  weight  to  be  carried  by  the  arch  b  thus  con- 
V«  ved  tn  llu*  eentre  of  the  counterarch,  and  borne  in  what  is  called  the  sine  of  the 
Iti  (h,  In  the  pelvis  **the  body  and  horizontal  rami  of  the  pubes  form  the  tie  or 
I  Miinleiitn  h  of  the  femoro-sacral,  and  the  united  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  the 
lil-  of  ihi^  i»u  hio  saeral  arch."  The  ties  of  both  arches  are  united  in  front  at  the 
h  s  nt|ihvMin  ptihis,  \vhich,  like  the  sacrum,  is  common  to  both  arches. 

1 1  \'M\  n«»\v  be  mulerstood  how  and  why  a  fall  upon  the  feet,  or  a  cnish  either 
dnino  |umteiii)r  or  lateral  in  direction,  though  such  dissimilar acddents,  aresoapt  to 
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produce  fracture  of  the  horizontal  or  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes,  the  ramus 
of  the  ischium,  or  of  the  iha  exteraal  to  the  sacro-iliac  iunction. 

If  the  accident  has  been  a  fall  upon  the  feet,  the  iniury  will  probably  be  confined 
to  the  acetabulum  or  to  the  pubes.  In  young  subjects  the  acetabuluin  may  be  sep- 
arated  into  its  threc  analomical  components  (Fig.  355)1  or  a  portion  of  the  rim  may 
be  broken  off,  or  in  rare  cases  the  head  of  the  femur  inay  be  driven  through  into  the 
pedvic  cavity. 

If  the  traumatism  has  been  a  crush  in  the  antero- pošteno r  direction,  the  pubes 
will  probably  first  fracture  ;  if  the  force  is  continued,  the  protection  afiorded  by  the 
"  tie  arch"  having  been  withdrawn,  the  pressure  comes  upon  the  main  arches,  which 
tend  to  open  out.  A  portion  of  one  of  these  arches  niay  then  give  way,  and  a  sec- 
ond  fracture  ni3y  occur  through  the  ilium  into  the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  or  vertically 
through  the  sacrum  itself.  More  commonly,  however,  the  anterior  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments  give  way  and  a  certain  amount  of  disjunction  of  that  joint  occurs.  Even 
if  the  crughing  force  is  applied  taierally,  it  b  usual  to  find  the  pubes  again  fractured 
from  indirect  violence.  If  the  application  of  the  force  is  continued,  the  strain  comes 
upon  the  posterior  sacro-iliac 

ligaments,  which  may  rupture,  '^^'^-  3&'- 

but  are  more  likely  to  with- 
stand  the  violence,  which  then 
may  result  in  the  tearing  away 
of  a  portion  of  the  bone  into 
vhicii  the  ligament  is  inserted. 

The  pubic  fracture  is  dis- 
coverable  by  the  usual  means. 
The  vertical  fracture  of  the 
ilium  or  the  disjunction  of  the 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  an- 
teriorly  should  be  suspected 
if  there  is  pain  in  the  region 
supplied  by  the  superior  glu- 
teal,     the    lumbo-sacral,    the 

upper  sacral   nerves,   or   the  uneiof  r™cnire»o(  thepeivi), 

obturator, — i.e.,  in  the  sacral 

region,  the  buttock,  the  back  or  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  or  the  knee, — on  account 
of  the  relation  of  these  nerves  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  joint. 

Marked  ecchymosis,  swelling,  and  tenderness  over  the  sacro-iliac  regions  pos- 
teriorly  indicate  tearing  of  the  posterior  ligaments  or  the  fracture  by  arraehement 
that  has  been  described. 

In  ali  these  cases  the  gravity  of  the  in)ury  depends  upon  the  presence  or  absence 
of  visceral  complications.  If  a  double  vertical  fracture  exi5ts,  extending  through 
the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  in  front  and  through  the  ilium  near  the  sacro- 
iliac  junction  postenorly,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  one  large  fragment  of  the 
pelvis  more  or  less  movable,  to  which  the  femur  on  that  side  is  connected.  This 
condition  may  be  associated  with  upward  displacement  of  the  fragment,  carrying  the 
femur  with  it,  and  it  may  give  rise  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur.  It  should  be  remembered,  as  Tillaux  has  pointed  out,  that  in  the  pelvic 
lesion  the  relation  of  the  greater  trochanter  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  is 
normal,  and  the  real  length  of  the  limb  on  the  affected  side  is  the  same  as  that  on 
the  sound  side. 

2.  Other  fractures,  as  those  through  the  lateral  expansions  of  the  ilia,  and 
epiphyseal  separations  involving  the  pelvis,  have  relation  more  especially  to  its 
function  as  affording  a  means  of  moving  the  trunk  upon  the  lower  limt».  The 
epiphyse8  chiefly  separated  are  those  of  (a)  the  iliac  crest,  f^)  the  anterior  superior 
spine,  (r)  the  posterior  superior  spine,  and  (d')  the  anterior  inferior  spine. 

The  first  thrce  of  these  are  often  united  in  one  long  epiphysis,  but  portions  of 
this  mav  be  detachcd  separately  by  muscular  action  or  by  direct  violence,  Cases  of 
separation  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscies 
and  by  that  of  the  sartorius  have  been  reported. 
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The  anterior  inferior  spine)  which  is  peculiar  to  the  human  pelvis,  and  afforcb 
a  slight  leverage  which  partly  enables  the  rectus  femoris  to  overcome  the  disadvan- 
tage  of  the  erect  position,  has  been  torn  of!  in  the  act  of  running. 

Although  the  ischial  tuberosities  are  subjected  to  enorraous  puli  from  the  pow- 
erful  hamstring  muscles,  as  in  the  act  of  suddenly  straightening  the  trunk  frotn  x 
bending  position  (when  these  bones  project  far  behind  the  axial  plane  and  thus  oli^^r 
better  leverage),  their  epiphyseal  disjunction  or  their  fracture  from  muscular  actii"»n 
is  practically  unknown.  From  direct  violence  both  of  these  lesions  occur,  but  with 
great  rarity. 

3.  Considered  in  relation  to  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  the  injuries 
and  diseases  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  of  great  importance.  Fractures  of  the 
false  pelvis  have  been  followed  by  fatal  wound  of  the  sniall  intestine.  Fracturts 
running  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  have  been  associated  with  hemorrhage  frum 
the  iliac  vessels  ;  fractures  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  have  constandy  been  compli- 
cated  by  wounds  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  and  even  of  the  rectum.  Tbe  pic^ 
sibility  of  these  complications  should  never  be  forgotten.  The  obvious  ana- 
tomical  reasons  for  their  occurrence  will  be  recurred  to  when  these  viscera  are 
described. 

Disease  of  the  pelvic  bones,  like  their  deformides,  is  of  chief  importance  in  its 
relation  to  parturition. 

In  rickets  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  is  modified  through  the  medium  of  the  super- 
imposed  weight  of  the  trunk  and  through  the  puli  of  muscles  resisted  by  the  inter* 
osseous  ligaments. 

The  weight  of  the  body,  aided  by  the  psoas  muscles,  tends  to  press  the  sacrum 
downward  and  fonvard  between  the  iliac  bones  and  to  rotate  the  upper  end  fonrard 
on  a  transverse  axis.  The  sacro-sciatic  and  sacro-iliac  ligaments  resist  this  forct, 
which  thus  results  in  thrusting  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  towards  the  pubes  and 
in  increasing  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  or  making  a  sharp  bend  in  it,  often  at  the 
junction  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  vertebrae.  The  sacro-iliac  ligaments  conve%' 
this  movement  to  the  posterior  superior  spinous  processes,  which,  advancing  some- 
what  fonvard  and  inward,  would  tend  to  throw  the  anterior  half  of  the  innominate 
bones  outward.  These  are  held,  however,  firmly  at  the  symphysis  and — much  le*« 
effectively — by  Poupart*s  ligament.  The  ilia  are  thus  thrown  outward  and  back- 
ward,  so  that  the  distance  between  their  spines  may  be  equal  to  or  greater  than 
that  between  the  summits  of  the  crests.  As  a  further  result  of  these  combined 
forces  pushing  the  innominate  bones  forA^^ard  from  behind  and  holding  them  in  plače 
in  front,  they  are  abnormally  curved,  as  a  bow  is  bent  between  one' s  hand  and  the 
ground  (Hirst).  This  bending  of  the  ilia,  together  with  the  puli  of  the  externa! 
rotators  of  the  thigh  (increased  by  the  usual  bowing  of  the  femurs),  carries  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischium  outward,  so  that  they  diverge  like  a  monkey*s»  flattening 
and  widening  the  pubic  arch  and  increasing  the  transverse  diameter.  The  weight  of 
the  trunk  on  the  summit  of  the  sacrum  is  so  much  the  most  effective  and  continuous 
force  applied  as  the  growing  child  walks  or  stands  that  the  whole  pelvis  is  tilted 
fonvard  on  its  transverse  axis,  the  inclination  of  the  superior  strait  being  increased 
and  the  external  genitals  displaced  backward. 

In  osteomalacia  the  bones  are  much  softer  than  in  rickets  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  pelvic  deformity  is  simpler.  The  sacrum  yields  under  the  pressure  of  tlie 
body  weight,  and  becomes  acutely  angulated  and  driven  forward  and  downward  into 
the  pelvis  ;  the  ischia  and  pubes  are  pushed  inward  and  backward  by  the  force 
transmitted  through  the  acetabula,  the  pubic  angle  is  greatly  increased,  and  the 
pelvis  assumes  an  irregularly  triangular  or  *  *  triradiate' *  shape. 

The  rhachitic  and  osteomalacic  pel  ves  may  approximate  each  other  in  shape,  but 
are  usually  distinct. 

Exostoses  of  the  pelvis  are  usually  found  over  one  of  the  joints,  or  at  points  of 
muscular  or  fascial  attachment,  as  along  the  pubic  crests  \vhere  the  iliac  fascia  is 
inserted. 

Enchondroma  is  relatively  conimon  in  the  pelvis,  and  other  growths  occasion- 
ally  originate  there. 

Congenital  tumors  are  often  found  in  the  sacro-coccvgeal  region.     Their  shape 
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sometimes  resembles  the  tail  of  lower  animals.  They  frequently  arise  from  the  an- 
terior  part  of  the  coccyx  behind  the  rectum.  and  contain  muscular,  bony,  epithelial, 
or  cartilaginous  elements  in  an  imperfect  and  fragmentary  condition.  When  a  third 
lower  limb  is  found  connected  with  this  part  of  tlie  pelvis,  tlie  condition  is  known  as 
"  tripodism. " 

In  some  of  the  reported  cases  of  parasitic  fcetuses  the  point  of  junction  has  been 
in  this  region. 

Sinuses  over  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  occa5ionaIly  persist  after  abscesses  following 
blows  or  falls.  If  the  pus  has  travelled  in  a  lateral  direction,  the  suppurating  track 
wiU  be  found  to  lead  to  the  region  of  origin  of  the  tendinous  sacral  and  coccygeal 
fitH-es  of  the  gluteus  niaxinius.  The  probe  may  catch  against  these  points  and  give 
a  kind  of  grating  sound,  hke  that  due  to  bare  or  dead  bone.  The  continuance  of  the 
sinuses  is  not  the  result  of  necrosis,  but  is  due  to  the  unyielding  character  of  the 
tendinous  structures.  This  prevents  apposition  and  union  of  the  sinus  walls  until 
tension  has  been  removed. 

Landmarks. — Anteriorly,  the  anterior  supterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  is 
most  easity  recognized  as  a  prpminence  at  the  outer  end  of  the  fold  of  the  groin. 
In  very  (at  subjects  its  situation  is  indicated  by  an  obhque,  slighdy  elongated  de- 
pression.  It  is  a  litde  above  the  level  of  tlie  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  Running 
upward  and  outward  and  curving  backward  in  an  irregularly  S-shaped  Hne  is  the 
iliac  crest.  In  muscular  subjects  the  fibres  of  the 
external  obliqiie  overhang  the  crest,  causing  a  crease  F"j.  3^- 

in  the  soft  parts  which  lie  betiveen  these  fibres  and 
those  of  the  gluteus  medius  a  little  below  the  level  of 
the  crest ;  it  is  known  as  the  "iliac  furrow."  It  is  less 
marked  where  the  crest  passes  below  the  tendinous 
portion  of  the  erector  spinje. 

The  posterior  superior  spine  is  not  so  prominent 
as  the  anterior,  but  may  easily  be  found  by  [ol]owing 
the  crest  to  its  poaterior  termination.  lis  position  is 
indicated  by  a  slight  depression  on  the  surface  on  a 
level  with  the  second  sacral  spine  and  behind  the 
tniddle  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint.  The  third  sacral  spine 
lies  just  below  in  the  mid-line,  and  indicates  the  level 
to  which  the  membranes  of  the  cord  enclose  a  distinct 
space,  and,  therefore,  the  ]owest  point  at  which  cerebro- 
sptnal  fluid  can  be  found.  The  curve  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx  may  be  traced  to  the  tip  of  the  latter, 

The  ischial  tut>erosities  are  easily  fe!t  when  the 
hip  is  f1exed  and  the  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus  are 
thus  withdrawn.  A  bursa  is  interposed  between  them 
and  the  layer  of  subcutaneous  fat  which  covere  them. 
They  can  !»e  felt.  but  with  more  diHiculty,  through 
the  gluteus  fibres  when  the  hip  is  in  extension,  Five  Diagram Bhowins  Nt laions tii». 
centimetres  (tn-o  inches)  below  the  posterior  superior 

spine,  on  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  outer  part  of  the  tuberosity,  lies  the  pos- 
terior inferior  spine,  and  five  centimetres  {two  inches)  lower  stili  the  spine  of  the 
ischium.  The  sctatic  and  internal  pubic  arteries  emerge  at  the  junction  of  the 
lower  and  middie  thirds  of  this  line.  The  pudic  artery  crosses  the  spine  of  the 
ischium  on  its  way  f>etween  the  great  and  small  sacro-sciatic  foramina,  A  Une, 
called  Nčlaton's,  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  prominence  of  the 
tuber  touches  the  top  of  the  greater  trochanter  and  crosses  the  centre  of  the  ace- 
tabulum  fFig.  368). 

The  pubic  symphysis  may  be  felt  indistinctly  and  the  horizontal  rami  more 
easily. 

The  pubic  spine  is  readily  felt  in  thin  persons.  In  fat  males  it  may  be  most 
easily  found  by  invaginating  the  scrotum.  In  either  sex  the  tendon  of  the  adductor 
longus — made  tense  by  abducting  the  thigh — is  an  unfailing  guide  to  it.  It  lies  on 
the  level  of  the  upper  edge  of  ttie  greater  trochanter.     It  is  just  beIow  and  a  little 
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intemal  to  the  externa]  abdominal  ring,  and  is  on  the  outA*  side  of  an  uigiiic^ 
hernia  and  on  the  inner  side  of  a  lemoral  hernia. 

With  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  the  tip  oi  the  coccyx  and  a  Uttle  o(  the  anterior 
curve  can  be  felt,  as  well  as  the  small  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  teading  to  the  ischi-ii 
spines.  Laterally,  the  luberosities  of  the  ischium,  the  smooth  bone  forming  tht 
wall  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  struciures  back  of  the  acetabulum  (page  1693)  can  be 
palpated. 

Through  the  vagina  the  conhguration  of  the  subpubic  arch  can  be  felt,  atyr> 
the  pelvic  wan  to  either  side.  If  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  can  be  toucheJ. 
it  indicates  deformity  accompanied  by  diminution  of  the  antero-posterior  pel\ic 
diameter. 

With  the  hand  in  the  rectum,  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  tht 
sacral  promontory,  the  curve  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  the  spines  of  the  ischium. 
and  the  margins  of  the  sacro-ischiatic  foramina  can  be  palpated. 

The  Joints  of  the  Pelvia. — The  sacro-lumbar  joini  has  a  wider  range  of 
movement  than  any  of  the  joints  between  the  contiguous  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertc- 
bree,  This  is  due  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  permii- 
ting  f]exion  and  extension,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  inferior  articulating  processcs 
point  more  antero-posteriorly  than  those  of  the  other  lumbar  vertebr^,  thus  admit- 
ting  of  more  rotation  on  a  vertical  axis. 

In  spite  of  this,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  ligaments  of  the  }oint,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  reasons  that  tend  to  localize  the  eflect  of  traumatism  some- 
what  higher  in  the  spine  (page  145),  sprain  and  disease  of  the  sacro-lumbar  articu- 
lation  are  both  uncommon. 

Overextension  of  the  joint  is  brought  about  if  with  the  body  prone  the  shoul- 
ders  are  raised  ivhile  the  hips  are  fixed.  Pain  thus  produced  su^ests  lumbar  at 
sacro-lumbar  disease,  as  in  sacro-iliac  disease  this  movement  is  olten  painless. 

The  sacro-coccygeal Joint  is  not  infrequently  strained  by  falls  upon  the  buttocks, 
and  occasionally  the  coccyx  is  displaced  fonvard.  The  joint  is  sometimes  the  subject 
of  disease,  The  symptoms  are  very  similar  in  ali  these  conditions.  The  attactunent 
of  the  gluteus  maximus  makes  a  change  from  3  sitting  to  a  standing  posture  or  the 
reverse  movement  painful  ;  it  also  causes  pain  if  long  steps  are  taken  or  if  running 
is  attempted,  and  this  is  a^ravated  by  the  action  of  the  hamstring  muscles  through 
the  medium  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  As  the  fixed  pomt  of  the  exlenial 
sphincter  is  at  the  lip  of  the  coccyx,  and  as  the  levator  ani  is  inserted  into  the  sides 
of  the  tip,  defecation  is  associated  with  movement  in  this  joint,  and  therefore  with 
pain.  The  latter  is  oEten  disproportionate  to  the  apparent  severity  of  the  injury  or 
disease,  and  there  may  be  also  great  tenderness  to  the  touch  posteriorly,  with  no  swetl- 
ing  or  local  heat.  As  these  cases  chiefly  occur  in  women,  Hilton  thinks  that  lhey 
are  truly  "  hysterical,"  and  calls  attention  to  the  intimate  structural  communication 
between  the  many  sacral  nerves  spread  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  and  the  anterior  sacral  nerves,  which  join  with  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic  within  the  pelvis  and  thence  proceed  to  the  uterus  and  ovaries. 

The  motion  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint  is  of  great  importance  in  its  relation 
to  obstetrics.  Ankylosis  occurs,  as  a  rule,  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  year3, 
but  the  joint  between  the  first  and  second  sacral  vertebne  usually  remains  unaffecied, 
and  leaves  the  capacity  for  antero-posterior  expansion  during  labor  practically  un- 
impaired. 

Tke  Sacro-Iliac  Joint. — Injury  to  and  disjunction  of  this  joint  have  been  sufii- 
ciently  described  under  Fractures  of  the  Pelvis  (page  347). 

Disease  of  the  joint,  on  account  of  its  strength  and  immobility,  is  rare.  It  is 
usually  tubercuious  in  character,  and  is  often  sccondary  to  suppuration  beneath  the 
ilio-psoas  from  disease  of  the  spine,  ilium,  or  hip.  Pain  is  telt  on  standing,  walking, 
or  sitting,  as  the  sacrum  in  ali  these  positions  bears  the  »eight  of  ali  the  super- 
incumbent  structures,  and  on  account  of  its  shape  (page  346)  transmits  it  to  the 
sacro-itiac  synchondrosis,  The  pain  is  increased  by  coughing,  straining,  or  twistin)T 
the  loins, — i.e.,  by  whatever  calls  into  action  the  muscles  attached  to  the  ilium. 
Through  the  relation  of  the  superior  gluteal  nerve  to  the  front  of  this  joint,  pain  is 
often  felt  in  the  buttock,  and  there  is  wasting  of  the  deep  gluteal  muscles.     The 
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relation  of  the  lumbo-sacral  cord,  the  upper  sacral  nerves,  and  the  obturator  has 
a]ready  been  mentioned  (page  347). 

The  body  is  inclined  to  the  sound  side,  so  that  when  sitting  the  pressure  on  the 
diseased  structures  may  be  lessened,  and  when  standing  separation  of  the  joint  sur- 
faces  may  be  secured  by  the  weight  of  the  lower  limb.  The  length  of  the  latter  is 
apparently  increased  on  account  of  a  downward  rotation  of  the  innominate  bone  on 
the  affected  side,  but  measurements  from  the  anterior  spines  to  the  malleoli  will  be 
the  same.  Tendemess  on  direct  pressure  may  be  elicited  just  below  the  posterior 
iliac  spine  ;  on  indirect  pressure  by  squeezing  the  ilia  together  or  by  separating 
them  so  as  to  put  the  anterior  ligaments  on  the  stretch. 

Pus  may  find  its  way  backward  and  appear  at  or  near  the  joint  line.  It  more 
often  passes  fonvard  on  account  of  the  greater  thinness  of  the  anterior  ligament. 
It  may  then  enter  the  sheath  of  the  ilio-psoas  and  be  conducted  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  thigh  ;  it  may  follow  the  obturator  vessels  through  the  obturator  canal  and 
point  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  ;  it  may  be  guided  by  the  sciatic  nerve  and 
the  lumbo-sacral  cord  to  the  region  behind  the  greater  trochanter  ;  it  may  descend 
between  the  obturator  fascia  and  the  anal  fascia  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  and  appear 
at  the  side  of  the  anus ;  or,  finally,  it  may  ulcerate  into  the  rectum  and  be  dis- 
charged  per  anum. 

The  symphysis pubiSy  as  the  centre  of  the  counterarch  of  the  pelvis  (page  346), 
is  subject  to  manifold  strains  and  injuries  ;  but,  as  the  union  between  the  two  innomi- 
nate bones  at  that  point  is  really  by  a  strong,  solid,  fibro-cartilaginous  band,  and  is 
without  a  synovial  cavity,  and  as  it  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  decussation  of 
the  fibres  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  ligaments,  its  separation  by  traumatism  is  very 
rare,  and  is  in  effect  a  fracture. 

The  anterior  ligament  is  much  stronger  than  the  posterior  to  resist  the  down- 
ward  and  fonvard  puli  of  the  adductors  and  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  walls  and 
viscera.  Its  strength  accounts  for  the  fact  that  fracture  of  the  horizontal  rami  is 
more  common  than  disjunction  of  the  symphysis  in  cases  in  which  compressing  force 
has  been  applied  to  the  pelvis  laterally. 

In  cases  of  disease  when  the  bond  of  union  is  weakened,  the  function  of  the 
counterarch  readily  explains  the  weakness  and  powerlessness  in  standing  or  sitting. 

The  symphysi3  is  of  great  importance  in  its  relation  to  obstetric  mechanics  and 
measurements.  The  plane  of  greatest  pelvic  expansion  extends  from  the  junction  of 
the  second  and  third  sacral  vertebrae  posteriorly  to  the  middle  of  the  symphysis  ; 
the  plane  of  least  pelvic  diameter  from  the  sacro-coccygeal  articulation  to  the  lower 
third  of  the  symphysis. 

There  is  thought  to  be  a  trifling  separation  of  the  symphysis  during  pregnancy 
and  labor,  but  this  is  counteracted  by  the  decussation  of  the  aponeurotic  fibres  of 
the  oblique  muscles  at  the  linea  alba.  On  account  of  this  decussation  these  muscles 
tend,  when  in  vigorous  action,  as  in  parturition,  to  draw  the  pubic  bones  together. 

The  symphysis,  however,  although  comparatively  unyielding,  is  in  almost  the 
same  horizontal  plane  with  the  coccyx,  the  most  movable  bone  that  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  pelvis,  and  with  the  obturator  foramina  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  foramina.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  in  no  horizontal 
plane  does  the  pelvis  form  a  complete  bony  and  unyielding  ring,  but  everywhere  the 
resisting  bony  portion  has  opposite  to  it  one  or  more  soft  and  yielding  segments, 
as,  for  example,  the  hypogastric  region  of  the  abdomen  is  opposite  the  fixed  and 
immovable  sacrum  (Morris). 

In  obstructed  labor  in  which  the  delivery  of  a  living  child  may  be  made  possible 
by  a  moderate  increase  in  the  pelvic  outlet,  the  operation  of  5ymphysiotomy  is  often 
performed.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  recti  is  incised,  the  retro-pubic  structures  sepa- 
rated  by  a  finger,  and  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  passed  down  and  made  to  cut  for- 
ward  and  upward.  The  incision  may  with  advantage  be  made  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion,  as  the  symphysis  is  wider  at  its  upper  than  at  its  lower  margin,  and  is  wider 
anteriorly  than  posteriorly.  The  subpubic  ligament  and  the  deep  perineal  fascia 
should  then  be  detached  from  the  pubic  arch  close  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  avoid  tear- 
ing  the  structures  that  penetrate  the  fascia — the  vagina,  the  urethra,  the  dorsal  vein 
of  the  clitoris,  and  other  venous  channels — when  the  pubes  are  separated. 
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The  motion  which  permits  of  separation  takes  plače  in  the  sacro-iliac  joints.  and 
the  pubic  bones  move  downward  as  well  as  outward,  adding  materially  to  tbc 
amount  of  p>elvic  space  gained.  With  a  separation  of  seven  centimetres  (iwo  and 
three-fourths  inches),  which  is  possible  under  gentle  pressure  without  laceration  of 
the  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  the  gain  in  the  conjugate  diameter  is  1.5  centimetre^ 
(three-fifths  of  an  inch).  The  projection  of  the  anterior  parietal  boss  into  the  pubic 
interspace  as  the  bones  recede  from  each  other  adds  to  the  space  gained,  so  that  br 
opening  the  pubic  joint  to  the  extent  of  6.5  centimetres  (two  and  three-fifths  inche^.  • 
the  increase  in  the  conjugate  diameter  amounts  in  eflect  to  about  two  centiinetres 
(three-fourths  of  an  inch)  (Cameron). 


THE  FEMUR. 

The  femur,  a  typical  long  bone,  has  a  shaft  and  two  extremiHe5.  The  loweT 
end  rests  on  the  tibia,  pretty  nearly  in  a  horizontal  plane  ;  from  this  the  shaft  slants 
outward,  forming  an  angle  of  about  10°  with  a  vertical  line. 

The  uppcr  extreniity  consists  of  a  head,  a  neck^  and  two  trochanters.  These 
last  are  on  the  shaft  at  the  junction  with  the  neck,  which  runs  upward  and  inwanl« 
forming  with  it  an  angle  of  about  125°  on  the  average. 

The  head  is  a  rounded  swelling,  representing  rather  more  than  half  a  sphere. 
capping  the  end  of  the  neck.  It  is  not  put  on  symmetrically,  but  covers  more  oi 
the  upper  side  of  the  neck  than  of  the  lower,  and  probably,  as  a  rule,  more  of  the 
front  than  of  the  back.  Occasionally  it  is  prolonged  onto  the  upper  anterior  aspect 
of  the  neck.  It  is  smooth  and  covered  with  articular  cartilage  except  at  a  d^ressicm 
for  the  ligamentum  teres,  below  and  posterior  to  the  axis  of  the  head.  Brockway.* 
having  examined  300  femurs,  found  this  depression  oval  in  43  per  cent ,  unth  the 
long  axis  running  downward  and  somewhat  backward,  triangular  in  35  per  cent. 
and  circular  in  22  per  cent.  In  84  per  cent.  he  found  vascular  foramina,  which  are 
larger  in  the  young  and  not  necessarily  pervious  in  the  old.  In  a  few  cases  he  found 
a  persistence  of  the  foetal  condition, — namely,  a  groove  descending  nearly  to  the 
border  of  the  articular  surface. 

The  neck*  extends  upward  and  inward,  and  usually  fonvard.  Being  compressed 
from  before  backward,  it  has  a  front  and  a  back  surface  with  thick  upper  and  lower 
borders.  The  lower  rises  more  steeply  from  the  shaft  than  the  upper,  so  that  the 
neck  is  much  broader  at  the  base  than  where  it  joins  the  head.  The  lower  border  is 
the  longer,  and  the  posterior  surface  is  longer  than  the  anterior.  The  neck  is  smooth 
below  and  behind,  rather  rough  in  front  and  above.  The  upper  border  has  numer- 
ous  nutrient  foramina.  The  lower  border,  springing  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
shaft,  often  presents  a  rounded  ridge  running  to  the  lesser  trochanter.  The  neck  is 
bounded  behind  by  an  elevation  connecting  the  trochanters,  the  posterior  inieriro- 
chanteric  ridge}  The  spiral  line}  tIso  called  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  ridge^ 
bounds  the  greater  part  of  the  front.  It  starts  at  the  little  superior  cervical  tubercU, 
at  the  junction  of  the  top  of  the  neck  with  the  greater  trochanter,  runs  downward  and 
inward  to  the  level  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  where  it  sometimes  presents  a  smaller 
inferior  cervical  tubercle,  and  then,  descending  more  rapidly,  twists  round  the  shaft 
to  join  the  inner  lip  of  the  linea  aspera.  Thus  a  small  part  of  the  neck  between  this 
line  and  the  lesser  trochanter  has  no  boundary.  We  have  found  the  average  length 
of  the  neck  on  thirty-eight  male  bones  and  tvventy-six  female  ones  respectively  4.3 
centimetres  and  4  centimetres.  Bertaux  gives  46. 6  millimetres  and  43.  i  millimetres 
respectively. 

The  greater  trochanter'  is  a  large  process  projecting  up\vard  and  outward  from 
the  top  of  the  shaft  and  turning  in\vard  to  overhang  the  back  of  the  neck.  Seen 
from  the  outside  its  outline  is  roughly  square,  but  the  upper  border  generally  rises 
towards  the  back  so  as  to  form  a  point.  The  anterior  surface  presents  a  depressed 
area  for  the  insertion  of  the  ^hiteus  minimus.  The  outer  side  is  crossed  by  a  ridge 
running  downward  and  forvvard,  to  and  in  front  of  which  is  attached  the  gluteus 
medius.  The  upper  border  receives  at  the  front  end  the  tendons  of  the  obturator 
internus  and  gemelli,  and  a  little  farther  back  that  of  the  pyriformis.     The  holIow 

'Proceedings  of  ihe  Association  of  American  Anatomists,  1S96. 

'Capvt  IcnorU.    'Pore«  caplds  femorla.    ^Collom  femorU.    ^CrlsCa  tatertrochuiUrk«.    *UflM  IntertrKteaCaria. 
'  Trochaster  m^Jor. 
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between  the  neck  and  the  overhangiiig  iroclianter  is  the  Irochanleric or  digital fossa.^ 
There  is  usually  a  round  recess  at  its  anterior  end  for  the  tendon  o(  the  obturator 
extemus. 

The  Icsser  trochanter*  is  a  rounded  kiiob  at  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  shait  at  its  juiiction  with  the  neck.  The  posterior  side  is  triangular. 
It  is  at  the  junction  of  three  iines  :  the  posterior  intertrochanieric  ridge.  a  Une  nin- 
ning  down  to  the  hnea  aspera,  and  an  inconstant  ridge  on  the  neck.  It  receives  on 
its  end  the  tendon  oi  the  ilio-psoas,  and  below  some  of  the  ihac  (ibres  of  that  muscle 
Fig.  369. 


Uppct  cxlremlt)r  of  Icft  femur  fioro  bebind. 

That  part  o(  the  spiral  line  above  the  level  of  the  lesser  trochanter  (the  so- 
called  anterior  intertrochanteric  ridge)  is  generally  a  very  distinct  rough  Une.  It 
may  be  so  faint  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable,  and  extremely  rarely  a  hollow  niay 
be  found  in  its  cUice,  The  posterior  intertrochanteric  ridge  is  a  thick  swell- 
ing,  broader  abiive  than  below.  Near  its  junction  with  the  greater  trochanter  it  has 
a  5lightly  rounded  prominence,  or  occasionatly  a  vertical  line,  linea  guadrati,  for  the 
quadratus  fcmoris. 

The  shaft^  is  very  strong,  and  convex  in  front.  exccpt  bclow  the  neck,  where  it 
is  slightly  concave.     In  the  middlc  it  woukl  be  nearly  cylindrical  were  it  not  for  the 
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prominence  of  the  linea  aspera  at  the  back.  The  surface  on  either  side  of  thi*»  lir- 
may  be  plane,  concave,  or  convex,  perhaps  more  often  concave.  The  shaft*  expan  > 
slightly  above,  where  it  is  roughly  four-sided  with  rounded  borders.  A  ridge.  whji  h 
is  very  variousIy  developed,  often  runs  from  the  lower  side  of  the  neck,  separac-^: 
the  anterior  and  internal  surfaces.  When  strong,  it  emphasizes  the  conca\ity  ot  ti^c 
former.     The  lower  third  of  the  shaft  broadens. 

The  linea  aspera'  is  a  prominent  longitudinal  ridge  along  the  back  of  tht 
middle   third  of  the  bone,  strengthening  the  concavity  and  giving  attachment  tu 
many  muscles.     It  has  tvvo  more  or  less  well-defined  borders  or  lips.     It  is  formtd 
from  above  by  the  union  of  three  Hnes  :  the  spiral,  a  faint  intermediatc  line  comini: 
dovvn  from  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  a  third  external  one  coming  from  the  back  •  »f 
the  greater  trochanter.     The  upper  part  of  the  last  is  called  the  gluteai  rid^e,  di.  it 
receives  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus.     This  part  may  be  considerably  elevatt^i. 
especially  in  muscular  subjects,  into  a  rough  knob,  the  spurioiis  third  trockanUr, 
The  ime  third  trochanter^  vvhich  is  sometimes  seen  at  this  point,  is  a  smooth  round*r<i 
eminence,  the  analogue  of  the  third  trochanter  extensively  found  among  mammaJ? 
and   particularly  developed  in  the  odd-toed   ungulata.      This  is  sometimes   be>t 
developed  on  delicate  female  femurs  with  no  rough  muscular  ridges.     Of  course  th«t 
two  forms  may  coexist.    A  rough  elongated  depression,  Uti^fossa  hypotrochanteric.i, 
also  receiving  fibres  of  the  gluteus,  is  sometimes  found  outside  the  gluteai  ridge, 
The  linea  aspera  divides  somewhat  below  the  middle  of  the  bone  into  t>*'o  supra- 
condylar  ridges,  which  bound  a  triangular  space*  as  they  pass  down  to  the  t<»p^ 
of  the  condyles.     The  outer  ridge  is  at  first  much  the  sharper,  but  it  becomes  indis- 
tinct  an  inch  or  more  above  the  condyle.     The  inner  is  but  slightly  rabed  ;  it  is 
interrupted  above  its  middle  for  the  passage  of  th^  femoral  vessels  into  the  poplilf  .il 
space.     It  ends  in  the  sharp  adductor  tuberde  above  the  inner  border  of  the  cond  vle. 
At  its  termination  the  shaft  has  four  surfaces :  a  posterior  one  nearly  plane,  a  front 
one  slightly  convex,  a  distinct  outer  one,  and  an  oblique  inner  one,  passing  insensiblv 
backward  and  inward  from  the  anterior  surface.     There  are  usuallv  two  ntUrieni 
/oramina,  both  directed  upward,  the  larger  between  the  lines  converging  to  the 
linea  aspera,  the  other  near  the  middle  of  the  bone,  a  little  to  the  inside  of  that  line. 

The  lower  extremity,  articulating  with  the  tibia  below  and  the  patella  in 
front,  presents  two  backward  prolongations,  the  condyies,  along  which  the  tibia 
travels  in  flexion.  These  are  compressed  from  side  to  side,  and  separated  by  the 
intercondylar  fossa^  which  is  beneath  the  back  part  of  the  shaft.  The  inner  c<mdyle^ 
is  the  lower  when  the  shaft  is  vertical,  but  in  life  both  are  in  the  same  plane.  The 
outer  *  is  longer  from  before  back  ward  ;  it  lies  in  an  antero-posterior  plane,  while  the 
inner  extends  backward  and  inivard.  The  lateral  outline  of  each  has  been  well  cora- 
pared  to  a  watch-spring  partly  uncoiled.  Each  bears  a  tuberosity  near  the  posterior 
end  of  the  lateral  side,  very  nearly  in  continuation  with  the  supracondvlar  ridges 
for  the  so-called  lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee.  A  depression  on  each  side  for  the 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  is  found  above  and  behind  the  tuberosities.  The  ex- 
ternal  condyle  bears  a  deep  oblique  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  at  the 
back  of  the  outer  surface. 

The  articiilar  surface  for  the  knee  not  only  covers  the  lower  and  posterior 
aspects  of  the  condyles,  but  is  prolonged  upward  on  the  front  for  the  support  of  the 
patella,  as  a  groove  which  is  shown  by  horizontal  sections  to  be  concave  in  the 
middle  and  convex  at  either  side.  The  upper  boundary  slants  upward  and  outward. 
the  shaft  just  above  it  presenting  a  slight  depression.  Its  outer  border  is  a  promi- 
nent ridge  resisting  outvvard  dislocation  of  the  knee-pan.  The  pateitar  surface  is 
continuous  with  the  articular  facets  of  the  condvles,  being  marked  off  only  by  ceriain 
lines,  which,  though  distinct  on  the  fresh  cartilage,  are  often  obscure  on  the  drietl 
bone,  representing  the  separation  of  these  joints.  In  some  animals  the  separation  is 
complete.  The  outer  line,  usuallv  concave  posteriorly,  runs  obliquely  inward  to 
just  in  front  of  the  intercondvlar  notch.  The  imier,  less  clear  and  generallv  straight, 
begins  much  farther  forward  and  runs  obliquely  backvvard  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
front  of  the  notch.  The  outer  in  particular  marks  a  distinct  change  of  level.  Be- 
hind these  lines  the  articular  surfaces  extend  along  the  lovver  and  posterior  sides  of 
the  condyles  even  onto  the  upper  aspect,  so  as  to  allow  extreme  flexion  of  the  knee. 

^  Linea  aspera.    *  Planum  poplltean.    ^  Fona  inlercondjrloldea.    ^  Coo<lyla»  mcdlalls.    ^Coadylas  laUrmlla. 
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Fronta!  sections  through  the  back  part  of  the  condyles  show  that  the  inner  is  nearly 
symmetrical  in  its  convexity  from  side  to  side,  while  the  inferior  surface  of  the  outer 


slants  upward  and  inward.  The  length  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  inner  condyle 
from  the  back  to  the  line  niarking  off  the  patellar  facet  is  consIderably  greater 
(perhaps  two  centimetres)  than  that  ol  the  outer. 


Eil«rn>1  lubcra><(> 


LoweT  end  of  riRht  fcmur  fron>twlD». 

Structure. — Transverse  sections  in  series  through  the  whoIe  length  of  the 
femur  are  very  instructive.  They  show  the  great  strcngth  of  the  shaft,  the  thick- 
ncss  of  its  »alls,  the  smallness  of  the  central  canal,  and  the  addition  made  by  the 
linea  aspera  ;  likewiae  that  the  shaft  bccomes  fnur-sided  both  above  and  t>elow, 
and  that  in  the  latter  region  the  greater  diamctcr  is  transverse.  Coincident  with 
these  changcs  are  a  great  diminiition  of  the  thickncss  of  the  vvalls  and  a  great  increase 
ot  the  spongj-  tissue.  The  weakncss  of  the  »alls  just  above  the  knee  is  very  striking. 
The  architecture  of  the  condyIcs  is  well  exhibited,  consisting  of  verticaf  plates  run- 
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ning  in  the  main  fonvard  and  backward,  crossed  by  transverse  ones,  in  part  diver^n^ 
from  the  solid  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  intercondylar  notch.  Such  sections  show 
also  the  prominence  of  the  outer  border  of  the  pateliar  surface  and  the  curve  of  thai 
articulation,  At  the  upper  end  they  di5play  the  prominence  of  the  lesser  trochanler. 
the  series  of  strong  plates  crossing  it,  which  at  a  higher  level  are  seen  diverging  from 
a  single  plate,  Bigelow's  true  neck^  (Merkefa  calcar femoraU'''),  to  which  we  shall 
return.  The  greater  trochanter,  quite  free  Irom  ali  pressure,  is  very  light  and  the 
head  very  dense.  Frontal  sections  of  the  head  and  neck  (Fig.  374)  show  ihe  series 
of  plates  given  of!  successively  from  tx>th  the  inner  and  outer  walls  fortning  Cothic 

Fig.  374. 


arches  at  Ihe  top  of  the  bone.  The  under  side  of  the  neck  is  thick  and  gives  ofi  a 
series  of  plates,  near  together.  running  obliquely  up  into  the  head  in  the  line  of  the 
greatest  pressure,  espcciatly  when  the  shaft  is  oblique,  as  in  hfe.  A  less  distinct 
series  of  long  arches  springs  from  the  outer  side,  curving  across,  and  acting  as 
"ties."  The  head  is  of  the  round-meshed  pattern,  titted  to  resist  pressure  in  anv 
direction,  often  presenting  an  almosl  solid  core  at  the  middie.  and  generally  shoning 
the  cur\-ed  line  of  union  of  the  epiphvsis  of  the  head.  The  IrtiC  neck  of  the  femur  is 
a  plate,  ora  series  of  plaics.  springing  from  a  thick  spur  of  bone,  which  leaves  the 
hind  wall  of  the  neck  to  run  outuard  towards  the  greater  trochanter,     Thia  is  best 
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seen  in  sections  parallel  with  the  lower  wall  of  the  neck  (Fig.  375)  ;  it  appears  also 
in  transverse  ones.  When  strongly  developed  it  can  be  shown  as  a  real  septum  by 
gouging  away  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  ridge  beneath 
which  it  passes. 

Sexual  and  Individual  Variations. — Apart  from  general  lightness  of  struc- 
ture,  the  female  femur  presents  distinctly  smaller  articulations  than  the  male.  The 
average  diameter  of  the  head  of  thirty-eight  male  bones  is  4.8  centimetres,  and  of 
twenty'six  female  ones  4.15  centimetres.  In  only  two  of  the  male  bones  is  the 
diameter  less  than  4.5  centimetres,  and  in  only  two  of  the  female  is  it  greater.  Both 
of  the  latter  are  long  ones.  In  women  the  size  of  the  head  increases  with  the  length, 
but  in  men  a  short  femur  is  about  as  likely  to  have  a  large  head  as  a  long  one.  The 
breadth  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  knee  is  less  conclusive  ;  the  averages  are  8. 3 
centimetres  and  7.4  centimetres,  but  there  is  much  overlapping.  The  peculiarity 
of  outline  in  the  typical  female  femur  is  very  characteristic  when  well  marked  :  the 
shaft  narrows  gradually  from  the  condyles  till  at  or  above  the  middle  the  nar- 
rowest  part  is  reached,  above  which  there  is  a  much  less  evident  expansion.  The 
typical  male  bone  narrows  much  more  suddenly  above  the  condyles,  so  that  the 
stouter  shaft  soon  reaches  a  tolerably  uniform  thickness.  The  inclinaiian  of  the 
shaft  is  somewhat  greater  in  woman.  The  angle  with  a  vertical  line  in  the  above 
series  is  9.3**  in  man  and  10.6°  in  woman.  (According  to  Bertaux,  it  is  8.75** 
and  II®.)  It  is  naturally  greater  in  shorter  femurs,  and  consequently  is  of  very 
doubtful  value  as  a  sexual  characteristic,  especially  in  view  of  the  great  individual 
variation.  The  angle  of  the  neck  with  the  shaft  is  of  minor  significance.  In  the 
writer's  series  it  ranges  from  no**  to  144°,  the  average  for  men  being  125.  i®  and 
that  for  women  125.6°.  In  the  male  bones  there  is  little  connection  between  the 
length  of  the  femur  and  the  size  of  the  angle  ;  in  women  long  bones  have  a  large 
angle  and  short  bones  a  small  one.  The  average  angle  of  the  longer  half  of  the 
male  bones  is  126.5*^  and  that  of  the  shorter  123.6**,  while  the  longer  and  shorter 
halves  of  the  female  series  give  129.2**  and  12 1.9°  respectively.  A  long  neck  gen- 
erally  has  a  high  angle  and  a  short  neck  a  low  one.^  Thus  it  appears  that  there  are 
great  variations  in  the  angle  of  the  shaft  and  that  of  the  neck.  The  same  is  true  of 
almost  every  detail.  Thefonuard  inclination  of  the  neck  is  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases 
from  5*^  to  20°,  and  usually  from  12°  to  14**.  Its  extreme  is  37**.  Very  rarely  this 
angle  is  negative, — that  is,  the  neck  slants  backward.  An  ex treme  negative  angle 
of  25**  has  been  observed,  but  this  is  extraordinary.'  The  curve  and  outline  of  the 
shaft  vary  much.  An  ex treme  form  is  the  pilastered  femur,  very  convex,  with  a 
prominent  linea  aspera,  generally  stout,  implying  strength.  An  opposite  form  is 
nearly  straight,  has  a  low  linea  aspera,  and  is  flattened  before  and  behind  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  shaft.  In  extreme  forms  the  depression  in  the  front  of  the  top  of 
the  shaft  is  increased  and  bounded  intemally  by  a  sharp  ridge  running  up  to  the 
under  side  of  the  neck,  which  usually  has  a  low  angle.  Though  apparently  weaker, 
this  form  is  sometimes  found  in  very  powerful  men. 

The  index  of  the  shaft  is  the  proportion  of  the  thickness  to  the  breadth,  the 

latter  being  100.  Thus  (— bl^^S^— )•  ^his  is  taken  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
shaft  where  the  linea  aspera  is  most  prominent.  It  is  said  to  be  greater  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  and  in  men  than  in  women.  Bertaux  found  the  average  in  adults 
104.4,  and  in  a  series  of  young  femurs  112.  i. 

The  index  of  the  neck  is  the  proportion  of  the  thickness  to  the  height.    Thus 

(~^h!^hr  '"")•  '^^^  average  is  133.05.  It  is  a  trifle  higher  in  women,  but  the 
difierence  in  unimportant. 

A  strong  convexity  of  the  shaft  outward  as  well  as  fonvard  suggests  a  patho- 
logical  condition. 

Development  and  Changes. — The  shaft  begins  to  ossify  not  later  than  the 
seventh  week  of  foetal  life.  A  centre  appears  in  the  lower  end  during  the  last  month 
of  pregnancy.  It  is  rarely  wanting  at  birth,  but  the  precise  time  of  its  appearance 
as  well  as  its  size  are  too  variable  to  make  it  a  very  valuable  guide  to  the  age  of  the 

'  H.  H.  Hirsch :  Anatomische  Hefte,  Bd.  xxxvii.,  1899. 
'  Mikulicz  :  Arch.  fiir  Anat.  und  Phys.,  1878. 
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l<Etus  or  infatit.  Its  growth  seems  to  be  slight  during  the  first  three  weeks  ahtt 
birth.  The  neck  grows  as  a  part  of  the  shaft  and  receives  three  epiphy3«s, — one  lor 
each  trochanter  and  one  for  the  head,  which  fits  over  it  like  a  cap.  The  laiitr 
appears  in  ihe  second  half  of  the  first  year,'  and  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  th.:: 
the  age  of  six  months  at  leasi  has  been  reached.  The  epiphysis  for  the  gre.iitr 
trochanter  comes  in  the  third  year  (sometimes  some  years  later),  and  that  for  ihc 
lesser  at  a  time  variously  stated  as  from  eighl  to  fourteen  years.      It  is  probable  that 

Fig.  376. 


C«  elght  yt»n. 


the  former  is  much  nearer  the  mark.  The  head  unites  with  the  shaft  at  about 
eighteen.  the  trochanters  somevvhat  later  ;  probably  there  are  great  variations  ;  ^ut 
aH  these  superior  epiphyses  should  be  joincd  by  nineteen,  and  at  twenty  the  line  oi 
union  is  indistinct  or  lost.  An  epiphysis  for  the  third  trochanter  has  been  seen. 
The  lower  epiphysis  is  joined  by  twenty,  and  otten  sooner.  At  birth  the  angle  oi 
the  neck  may  be  160°,  but  is  often  less  ;  it  diminishes  under  the  pressure  of  the 
weight  as  the  child  walks,  and  by  the  tirne  of  puberty  has  probably  assunicd  aboul 
its  permanent  angle.  There  is  no  reason  to  belicve  that  the  angle  diminishes  in 
old  age, 

Surface  Anatom/. — The  greater  trochanter  can  be  explored  when  the  musdes 
about  it  are  relaxed,  The  lesser  trochanter,  though  decp,  can  be  (elt  from  behind. 
A  large  third  trochanter  can  be  recognized.  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  tumor. 
Owing  to  the  indivtdtial  variations  of  the  neck  and  the  pelvis,  the  rdations  of  the 
trochanter  must  vary.  According  to  Langer,  a  horizontal  line  at  the  top  of  ihe 
greater  trochanter  divides  the  head.  toiiches  the  top  of  the  symphysis,  and  about 
divides  the  nates.  This  is  particularlv  true  of  broad  pelves,  and  therefore  of  women. 
We  have  found  from  measurements  of  118  males  and  37  females  that  the  trochanter 
is  1. 1  centimeircs,  on  the  average,  higher  than  the  sytnphysis  in  the  male  and  three 
millimetres  in  the  female.  Topinard  gives  as  provisional  distances  in  the  male  the 
folloiving  :  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  is  sijt  centimetres  above  the  head 
of  the  femur,  the  latter  tun  centimetres  above  the  greater  trochanter  (practically 
agreeingwith  Langer),  and  the  greater  trochanter  two  centimetres  above  the  pubes. 
The  head  of  the  femur  liis  under  a  crease  bcneath  the  proper  fold  of  the  groin,  and 
can  sometimes  be  distinguished  at  the  inner  side  of  the  sartorius.  N6lalon's  line  is 
drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  sjiine  of  the  ilium  to  the  most  promincnt  poini  of 
the  tuberosityof  the  ischium.  It  shnukl  just  touch  the  top  of  the  greater  trochanler, 
The  shaft  is  too  thicklv  covered  to  be  examincd  in  detail,  except  near  the  knee.  The 
sides  of  bolh  condyles  are  easily  e.\amined  ;  tho  latcral  tubercies  and  the  adductor 

'  Fa^erlund  ;  \Vit'iier  Med.  Predse,  1890. 
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tubercle  can  be  felt.  The  latier  marks  the  line  of  unJon  of  the  lower  epiphysis 
with  the  shait.  When  the  knee  is  flexed,  the  patellar  surface,  its  borders,  and  part 
of  the  articular  surface  of  the  condyles  can  be  felt. 

PRACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

Before  the  age  of  four  the  upper  epiphysis  is  not  distinct,  and  traumatism  is  apt 
to  result  in  separation  of  the  upper  cartilaginous  end  of  the  bone, — i.e.,  a  fracture 
through  some  part  of  the  cartilaginous  neck.  Later  three  epiphyses  may  be  affected 
by  injury, — viz.,  those  for  the  head  and  the  two  trochanters. 

Fig.  377- 


Sectlon  Ihrough  hip-)olnt,  showinc  eplphvm  □[  hcad  ind  grotcr  trochanicr  of  lonnr. 

The  epiphysis  for  the  head  is  shaped  like  a  hollow  hemisphere  set  upon  the 
convex  upper  end  of  the  neck.  The  epiphyseal  line  slopes  downward  and  inward. 
and  is  cntirely  vvithin  the  synovial  membrane. 

Separation  by  indirect  violence  occurs  as  a  rcsnlt  of  estreme  extension  of  the 
thigh,  as  in  falls  backward  with  the  limb  fixed,  or  as  when  a  child  carried  in  the 
arms  of  a  nurse  throws  itself  violently  backward.  The  force  is  thus  in  effect 
applied  at  the  loner  end  of  the  femur,  which  acts  as  the  long  arm  of  a  lever.  When 
it  is  carried  far  backward  the  ilio-femorai  Ugament  is  put  upon  the  siretch,  and  its 
point  of  insertion  becomes  the  fuicrum.  The  resistance  (or  weight)  is  at  the  point 
where  the  fonvard  movement  of  the  short  arm  of  the  lever — the  neck  and  head — 
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is  resisted,  perhaps  slightly,  by  the  ligamentum  terea,  but  chiefly  by  the  anttrioi 
margin  of  the  acetabulum. 

Separation  is  followed  by  shortening.     This  may  be  recognized  by  Nelaton's  \mv 
(Fig.  378),  by  the  base  line  of  the  "iho-femoral  triangle"  (Bryant's>  (Fig.  37(1 
or  by  Rol»on's  line,  which  is  a  line  dropped  vertically  from  the  anierior  spine  to 
meet  a  transverse  hne  drawn  forward  and  inward  irora  the  tip  of  the  greater  in- 
chanter  across  the  front  of  the  thigh,  the  patienl  being  in  dorsal  decubitus. 

Eversion,  from  the  weight  of  the  limb,  is  usually  present. 

The  toughness  of  the  periosteum  and  the  strength  of  tlie  cartilaginous  bonJ 
bctween  the  neck  and  head  in  childhood  niay  make  the  epiphyseal  line  stront^cr 
than  the  thin  neck  beneath  it,  and  fracture  of  the  neck  may  therefore  occur  even  in 
young  childrcn  or  adolescents.  The  3ynjptoms  are  very  similar  to  those  ol  epi- 
phy!tt':il  Sfparation,  The  crepitus  may  be  rough  instead  of ' '  muffied. ' '  The  X-rays 
will  Hiimetimos  differentiate  the  two  conditions.  In  a  čase  of  iniury  to  the  hip  in  3 
yoin)K  |KTS<)n,  it  is,  hoivever,  probable  that  epiphyseal  disjunction  will  result  ralher 
than  fructure  of  the  neck;  but  in  youth,  on  accountof  the  presenceof  the  epiph>'seal 

Fig.  37S. 


^^.t^^  >i>^  NfUl.m  1  liu*.  Staowin|[  Br>mnt'i  triuictc. 

ii.l  lUi-  \vf,»kiifss  of  th»*  ni-ck,  both  of  theae  lesions  are  more  frequent  than 
ii,.n       lului  cf  thi-ni  will  itmvert   the  norma)  oblic)uity  of  the  neck  to  a 

I  m.nv  lu-.ulv  hoiiiont.il,  ciuisin^  prominence  and  ascent  of  the  trochanter. 
im;'i'v;  .ilv"il  •»'  »"i*^^"  ''"'  »"""dition  knoivn  as  coxa  vara,  which  will  probablv 
I'  l.ilii,  .1"  wluiifMr  llu-  iuiKle  o(  the  neck  with  the  shaft  is  diminished  the 
,1(1,1»  [lir  iKiiiuv  is  imii-asid.  Thiis,  either  epiphyseal  separation,  fracture 
n..  k,  iT  -IkIh  ih.nhilis  in  eiiriv  childhood  may  result  in  coxa  vara  at  the 
,•1  .utiiliM  lil'  i'.  w  hiii  tho  snficninji  incident  to  rapid  growth  is  taking  plače. 
I\  wi  ii;lii  1^  iiuuMMiii;.  -i>it<n  disproportionately, — and  laborious occupations 

!,■ ,  z' /"h  w.  '."  Mi-  ^•»<\l.',■^  ti,vianffr  unites  at  about  the  nineteenth  year.  It 
\  ili-.li>.  .iti'i,  .iliiu'>l  .»Kv.ivs  fnim  direct  violence,  and  usually  between  the 
lih  .iml  in;liiiviith  >f.us,  iHCiuiso  that  is  the  period  of  greatest  cjiposure  to 
[I-.III  .iiul  U-.  .ni-'f  .11  th>'  UUiT  dale  the  cpiphysis  is  joined  to  the  shaft.  The 
iimiiii")  "lih  ihi-  >li.iti  "!*  »>»  ihi"  levelof  the  tuberde  for  the  quadratU9on  the 

II  .-ili;.«!!  Ihf  v;uMtiTinHli.imt'r  (Fig.  383).  It  is  therefore  below  the  level  of 
suli-  nI  thi-  hiji  i"i"t  •""'  ^''  ''"'  iiisertions  of  the  glutei,  obturators,  pyrifomii5, 
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and  ^melli.  Disjunction  from  indirect  violence — ihrough  the  action  of  these 
muscles — is  rare,  on  account  of :  ( i )  The  prolongation  downward  and  outward  of 
the  fibres  of  the  capsular  ligament  which  extend  below  the  epiphjoeal  line.  (2)  The 
attachment  above  that  line  of  some  of  the  aponeurotic  fibres  of  origin  of  the  vastus 
externus.     (3)  The  toughness  of  the  periosteum. 

For  these  same  reasons,  when  disjunction  does  occur,  thcre  is  usually  but  little 
displacement.  If  it  exists,  and  is  marked,  the  epiphy:iis  is  dr3wn  into  approxi- 
mately  the  same  position  as  that  occupied  by  the  head  of  the  bone  in  a  dislocation 
onto  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  The  age  of  the  patlent  (epiphyseal  separation  being 
impossible  afier  nineteen  and  dislocation  rare  before  that  age)  and  the  failure  of  the 
displaced  epiphysis  to  move  with  rotation  of  the  femur  are  aids  to 
diagnosis.     The  atisence  of  rotation  and  of  shortening  of  the  limb  ^"'-  38o- 

distinguishes   this  lesion  from   "  extracapsular"   fracture  of   the 
neck. 

About  fifty  per  cent.  of  the  recorded  cases  have  died  of  py- 
semia.  This  is  probably  because  :  ( i )  The  greater  trochanter  is 
an  3pophy3is  rather  than  an  epiphysis,  and  is  in  contact  at  its 
base  with  cancellous  tissue  of  a  lighter  and  more  spongy  character 
than  that  adjoining  the  true  terminal  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones. 
(z)  The  violence  causing  the  iniury  is  direct  and  thus  aasociated 
wtth  muchbruising  and  crushing  of  that  tissue.  (3)  The  disjunction 
is  attended  by  entensive  detachment  of  the  periosteum  from  the 
vascular  upper  end  of  the  bone,  as  the  periosteum  over  the  tro- 
chanter is  very  thin  and  the  dense  tendinous  fibres  are  almost  di- 
rectly  attached  to  the  osseous  tissue  itself  (Poland), 

The  epipkysis  for  tke  lesser  trochanter  can  he.  separated  usu- 
ally  only  between  the  thirteenlh  year  and  the  nineteenth,  when  it 
ioins  the  shaft.  But  one  čase  has  been  recorded.  It  was  then 
torn  of!  in  a  boy  of  fourteen,  as  the  result  of  the  strain  on  the  ilio- 
psoas  in  a  fall  t»ickward  on  the  leet.    Death  from  py£emia  followed. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  common   (especia]ly  in 
old  age),  in  spite  of  its  depth  and  its  thick  covering  of  soft  parts, 
because  :  ( i )  In  falls  upon  the  feet  or  hip  it  receives  and  transmits 
much  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  which,  in  the  former  čase  at 
least,  reaches  it  in  a  direction  which  causes  a  cross-strain  favorable 
to  fracture.      (2)   It  is  a  comparatively  fixed    portion  of  a  very 
long  lever  into  the  upper  end  of  which  many  powerful  muscles  are 
inserted.      (3)   It  is  of  itself  lengthened  and  thus  made  more  vul- 
nerable, — as  compared,  for  example,   with  the  neck  of  the  hu- 
merus, — so  as  to  increase  the  leverage  of  these  muscles,  the  degree 
of  mobilityof  the  hip-joint,  and  the  basis  of  support  for  the  trunk. 
(4)   Its  mechanical  weakness  increases  in  old  age  (a)  from  the 
absorplion  of    cancellous  tissue  which  occurs  everywhere  in  the 
skeleten,  but  begins  and  proceeds  most  quicWly  (according  to      '''''**  ^„"1^""'^ 
Humphry)  in  the  femoral  neck  ;  (i)  from  a  corresponding  thin- 
ning  of  the  compact  tissue,  including  that  part  of  the  cortex  which  unites  the  lesser 
trochanter  and  the  under  and  anterior  part  of  the  head,  the  line  of  greatest  press- 
ure  in  the  crect  position.       (5)  The  angle  between  the   neck  and   the  shaft  is 
believed  by  many  surgeors  gradua11y  to  decrease.   though  this  change  is  not  in- 
variable  and  is  denied  by  some  excellent  authorities.     It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
angle  is  smaller  the  less  the  stature  ;  that  it  is  thus  amaller  in  women,  and  that 
in  them,  after  the  age  of  fifty,  these  fractures  are  two  and  a  half  times  more  common 
than  in  men. 

When  the  age  of  the  patient  is  advanced,  and  the  violence  is  slight  and  indirect, 
the  femoral  neck  breaks  more  frequently  near  its  junction  with  the  head,  because 
there  it  is  ihinnest  and  weakest.     Such  fractures  are  entirely  intracapsular. 

In  vounger  persons,  and  especially  if  the  violence  is  severe  and  is  received 
directly  npon  the  hip,  the  fracture  is  more  apt  to  involve  the  base  or  wider  portion 
of  the  neck,  and  is  likely  to  be  partly  intra-  and  partly  extracapsular.      If  it  is 
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entirel)'  t»:low  the  Hne  of  capsular  attachment  both  tn  front  and  behind,  it  caiinot  be 

a  fracture  o(  the  neck,  as  it  would  then  be  below  the  anterior  intertrochantcric  tine. 

and  wouId  involve  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  shaft.     Postenorly,  it  is  possible 

for  a  partial  fracture  of  the  neck   if 

Fig.  381.  be  extra capsular,  as  the  insertion  of 

the  capsule  is  from  twelve  10  scven- 

teen    millimetres    (onc-haU     to    tu>.>- 

thirds  of  an  inch)   above  the    base 

of  the  neck,      Impaction  of  fracturt; 

at  the  narrow  part  of  the  neck  is  nm 

very    common.       When    it    occurs. 

some  spicula  of  the  compact  corte.x 

of  the  neck  are  driven  into  the  ex- 

panded  cancellated  structure  nf  the 

head. 

Impaction  of  fracture  at  the  base 
is  common,  because  the  spongj-  in*- 
chanter  is  easily  thrust  upon  and 
sometimes  spi  it  by  ihe  small  and 
relatively  compact  cenix. 

Shi™-ing.levalitHiofl[pc.(l«»,h»nlrr«nd»hotl.iiingol  '"    ""OSt    fracturesof    the     nCck 

ba«  of  Br>-.nfs  IrUnglc  in  fracluie  oi  n«li  ol  femut;  a.  &h!      there  will  be  found  : 

ontound  iide;  *,  on  fraclureilsHle,  ^     ,   .-  •  l-    a 

(i)  Eversion,  due  chiefly  to  ( ii ) 
the  weight  of  the  limb,  which  tends  normally  to  roll  outward  ;  but  also  to  a  ceriain 
extent  to  (i)  the  action  of  the  iliopsoas  and  other  external  rotators  ;  (c)  the  greater 
comminution  or  crushing  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  neck,  which  is  weaker  than  the 
anterior  wall. 

(2)  A  fulness  over  the  upper  portion  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  due  to  efiusion  into 
the  hip-joint  or  to  forward  projection  of  the  fragments  against  the  front  of  the 
capsule.  This  is  ]ikely  to  occur  becanse  the  neck  is  normal)y  convex  forward.  the 
lesser  trochanter,  marking  the  inner  and  lower  boundary  of  the  neck.  being  on  a 
plane  posterior  to  the  head  ;  and   because 

of  the  greater  destruction  of  the  posterior  Fig,  38^. 

portion  ol  the  neck. 

{3)  Relajtaiion  of  the  ilio-tibial  band 
of  the  fascia  lata  (page  367). 

(4)  Approximation  of  the  trochanter 
to  (a)  the  anterior  superior  spine,  asshown 
by  shortening,  bes  t  de  termi  ned  by  the 
length  of  the  horizontal  side  or  base  of  the 
ilio-femoral  triangle  ;  and  to  (6)  the  mid- 
line  of  the  body,  as  shown  by  Morris's  line. 
Ndaton's  line  shoKs  the  former,  but  in- 
volves  more  di5tiirt>ance  of  the  paticnt. 
Chiene  demonstrates  shortening  by  placing 
the  edge  of  a  straight  flexible  piece  of  metal 
on  the  two  anterior  spines  and  that  of  an- 
other  on  the  tips  of  the  two  trochanters, 
Paratlelism  negatives  the  idea  of  fracture, 
Morris  measures  from  the  symphysis  pubis 
to  the  e.xtern3l  trochanteric  surfaces.  The 
distance  is  lessened  on  the  side  of  fracture,         ,  Moniss  mMsufemiim  10  ihomf  ihr  trocMntcr 

•ri.  _     ■    .  ■!      i_  1  I      ot  Ihe  injiired  «de  rearenh*  median  line  In  frKiurt 

1  hese  poinls  can  easily  be  understood    ol  nick  o(  ftmur, 
by  reference  to  Figs.  381  and  382. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  these  measurements  because  it  is  perhaps  more  important 
in  this  than  in  any  othi-r  fracture  to  avoid  vjgorous  efforts  to  elicit  crepitus, 

The  blood-supplv  of  the  proximal  fragment— the  head— will  reach  it  oniv 
through  the  reflected  porlions  ol  the  capsule,  imtorn  strijis  of  periosteum,  and  the 
ligamentum  teres,  that  through  the  cervix  being  cut  off.     It  is,  therelore,  scaniv  and 
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inay  be  insufficient  to  iiirnish  reparative  material.  Any  movement  that  might  tear 
the  reniaining  connections  between  the  Iragments  is,  theretore,  most  undesirable. 
The  great  length  of  the  lower  fragment,  and  the  leverage  ihus  e.terted  as  a  result  of 
any  motion  of  the  inferior  extremity,  together  with  the  action  of  the  powerful  muscles 
running  from  the  pelvis  to  the  ihigh,  make  it  especially  difficult  to  keep  the  frac- 
tured  surfaces  in  dose  apposition,  particularly  if  the  small  part  of  the  neck  is  involved. 
Impaction,  even  if  very  slight,  n)ay  thus  be  a  favorable  circumstance,  and  should  not 
be  broken  up  by  rough  handling. 

Intracapsular  fractures,  in  spite  of  the  scanty  blood-supply,  the  presence  of 
synovial  fluid,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  unfavorable  factor,  and  the  mo- 
tutitv  of  the  loiver  fragment,  do  imite,  biit  rather  as  an  excep- 
tion.     As  a  rule,  fractures  at  the  base  of  the  neck  unite.  Fig-  383. 

Fracture  of  the  shaft  is  most  comnion  at  the  middJe,  at 
the  point  of  greatest  convexity  of  the  forward  curve,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  liere  the  bone  is  denser  and  its  compact  outer 
wall  thicker.  Al  the  upper  third  fracture  is  usually  due  to 
indirect  violence,  at  the  lower  third  to  direct  violence.  In  the 
former  čase  it  is  apt  to  be  obtique,  in  the  latter  transverae. 
These  lesions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  end,  just  above  the 
condyles,  will  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  muscles 
that  influence  them  (page  644). 

The  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  the  only  one  whose  ossi- 
fication  begins  before  birth, — -"with  ihe  exception  of  theocca- 
sional  early  appearance  of  the  osseous  nucleus  in  the  upper 
epiphysisof  the  tibia"  (Poland), — is  the  last  to  join  itsdiaphy- 
sis,  union  occurring  about  the  tweniieth  year.  It  has  a  cup- 
shaped  upper  surface,  which  is  higher  externally.  Its  internal 
level  is  just  beneath  the  adductor  tubercle.  The  epiphvsis 
includes  ali  the  arlicular  surfaces  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur. 

In  the  ma]0rity  of  the  cases  of  disjunction  of  this  epiphy- 
sb  the  cause  has  been  hyperextension  of  the  tibia  on  the  femur, 
often  combined  with  some  twisdng  and  traction  upon  the  leg, 
as  when  a  boy  hanging  behind  a  cab  has  his  foot  caught  be- 
tween  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  In  twenty-seven  out  of  sixty- 
eight  cases  the  lesion  was  caused  in  this  way, 

The  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint  are  so  poiverful  (as  they 
must  be  for  security,  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  bones  that 
enter  into  it)  that  when  the  leg  is  brought  into  overextension 
tremendous  leverage  is  exerted  on  this  epiphysi3  through  the 
crucial  ligaments,  ihe  external  and  internal  lateral  ligaments, 
and  the  pophteus  muscie,  aided  by  the  gast  ročnem  i  us.  Al- 
though  the  latter  is  attached  partly  above  the  epiphyseal  line, 
the  periosteum  is  torn  ofi  the  lower  end  of  the  diaphysis  down 
to  the  extreme!y  dense  layer  at  the  cartilaginons  junction.  showinit  reiph  lesoi 
The  muscie  then  becomes  an  important  factor  in  carrying  the  ftmur. 

epiphysis  forivard — the  usual  displacement — and,  aided  by  the 

popliteus,  in  rotating  its  posterior  upper  edge  downward.  The  mechanism  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  fractures  of  the  radius  in  falls  upon  the  hand,  the  posterior 
ligament  of  the  knee-joint  bringing  a  cross-strain  upon  the  epiphysis  similar  to  that 
conx-eyed  to  the  radius  by  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

The  diaphy5is  projects  into  the  popliteal  space  or  through  the  skin,  and  has 
caused  grave  injuries  to  vessels  and  nerves.  Amputation  has  been  required  in  a 
lat^;«  proportion  of  these  cases,  on  account  of  these  injuries  or  because  of  the  de- 
tachment  of  the  periosteum  and  the  suppuration  that  often  follows  it.  The  joint 
is  rarely  involved,  because  the  ligaments  uniting  the  bones  of  the  leg  tO  the 
epiphysiH  are  more  powerful  than  the  cartilaginous  connections  of  the  latter  with  the 
diaphysis. 

As  might  be  expecled,  the  chief  growth  of  the  femur  taking  plače  from  this 
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epiphysis,  a  number  of  cases  of  arrest  of  growth  have  been  reported.  The  disjunc- 
tion  has  been  mistaken  for  a  dislocation  of  the  knee  or  a  supracondylar  fracture 
of  the  femur,  but  the  undisturbed  relations  of  the  condyles  and  the  head  of  the 
tibia  and  the  freedom  of  motion  in  the  knee-joint  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
luxationy  while  the  fracture  is  rare  in  children,  and  presents  differential  signs  that 
will  be  mentioned  later  (page  644). 

Fractures  between  the  condyles  (intercondylar),  when  T-shaped,  as  they  often 
are,  are  thought  to  be  secondary  to  the  niain  or  supracondylar  fracture, — i,e.^  the 
shaft  breaks  above  the  condyles  and  the  force  continuing  splits  them  apart  The 
line  of  the  latter  fracture  is  nearly  vertical  and  follows  the  intercondylar  notch, 
already  weakened  by  numerous  foramina  for  vessels.  The  proximity  of  the  popliteal 
vessels  has  resulted  in  grave  compHcations  from  pressure  or  from  rupture.  Either 
condyle  may  be  split  ofi  separately.  The  joint  is  necessarily  involved  in  ali  these 
fractures,  and  rapid  distention  may  make  the  diagnosis  dif!icult.  The  X-rays  should, 
of  course,  be  employed  in  such  cases,  and  indeed  in  ali  doubtful  fractures  of  the 
femur. 

Osteotomy  for  genu  valgum  may  be  done  through  an  incision  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh — the  region  of  safety — about  two  inches  above  the  external  condyle. 
The  ilio-tibial  band  of  fascia  is  cut  ;  the  incision  passes  in  front  of  the  biceps  ;  when 
about  two-thirds  of  the  shaft  has  been  divided  by  the  osteotome,  the  remainder  will 
fracture  easily,  as  the  outer  part  of  the  bone  is  here  thicker  than  the  inner.  The 
operation  has  the  advantages  of  remoteness  from  the  epiphyseal  line,  from  important 
blood-vessels,  and  from  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee.  The  bone  is  divided 
at  a  narrow  part. 

Disease. — Infective  disease  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  usually  involves  the 
hip-joint,  even  when  it  begins  in  the  diaphysis,  the  epiphyseal  line  being  intra- 
articular. 

In  spite  of  the  protective  covering  of  muscles  surrounding  the  shaft,  it  is  not 
infrequently  the  subject  of  inflammation,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  great  strains  and 
numerous  traumatisms  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  of  the  physiological  activity 
necessitated  by  its  rapid  growth,  which  between  birth  and  maturity  is  proportionately 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  leg  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the 
whole  body.  Thus,  post-typhoidal  osteitis  attacks  the  femur  in  about  twenty-five 
per  cent.  of  the  cases  in  which  the  lower  extremity  is  involved,  and  more  frequently 
than  any  other  bone  except  the  tibia  and  ribs,  although  the  superficial  bones  of  the 
skeleton  are  involved  by  this  disease  three  and  a  half  times  more  frequently  than  the 
deep  bones. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  disease  resulting  in  necrosis,  especially  of  the 
posterior  aspect,  often  requires  amputation,  as,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  perios- 
teum  in  that  region,  there  is  scarcely  any  attempt  at  the  formation  of  an  involucrum 
(Rose). 

Exostoses  of  the  femur  are  not  uncommon,  especially  in  horsemen,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  longus — t.e,,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  femur 
— and  occasionally  in  that  of  the  adductor  magnus  at  the  lower  end, — **rider*s 
bones.  * ' 

The  great  comparative  frequency  with  which  sarcomata  attack  the  femur  is  in 
accord  with  the  general  rule  that  they  are  more  frequently  found  on  long  bones 
than  on  short  ones,  on  the  lower  limb  than  on  the  upper,  and  on  bones  near  the 
trunk  than  on  those  remote  from  it.  As  they  are  also  more  malignant  the  nearer 
they  approach  the  trunk,  these  tumors,  like  those  of  the  humerus,  are  clinically  more 
serious  than  those  of  the  distal  portions  of  the  extremity.  Both  central  and  sub- 
periosteal  sarcomata,  but  especially  the  former,  have  a  predilection  for  the  ends 
of  the  bones  ;  but  whereas  they  affect  chiefly  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  the 
lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  in  the  inferior  extremity  they  are  most  often 
found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, — that 
is,  at  the  ends  towards  which  the  nutrient  arteries  are  not  directed,  and  at  which 
epiphyso-diaphyseal  union  takes  plače  latest  (page  272). 

Landmarks. — In  very  thin  persons  the  head  of  the  femur  can  sometimes  be 
felt  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament  and  just  extemal  to  its  middle. 
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trochanter  is  almost  subcutaneous,  being  covered  by  the  aponeu- 

I  the  upper  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus.     It  is  from  7.5  to  10  cen- 

to  four  inches)  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium.     In  the  erect  position 

interior  to  and  farther  from  the  mid-line  than  the  mid-point  of  the 

■.  i>ible  in  thin  persons,  and  assumes  abnormal  prominence  when  there 

>^tiiig  of  the  gluteal  muscles,  as  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus  nor- 

'  tile  hollows  between  it  and  the  ilium.      In  fat  or  muscular  persons 

1  attachments  to  the  trochanter  cause  a  visible  depression.      Its  upper 

•  >n  a  level  with  the  centre  of  the  acetabuluni  (so  that  N61aton*s  line  passes 

'>^<^  two  points),  is  nineteen  millimetres  (three-quarters  of  an  inch)  lower 

J  top  of  the  femoral  head,  and  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  pubes.     The 

ion  immediately  beneath  it  corresponds  to  the  tendinous  lower  portion  of 

.  Mteus  maximus  close  to  its  insertion.     The  gap  between  it  and  the  iliac  crest 

f  iiiijed  over  by  the  upper  portion  of  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  known  as  the 

'  libial  band.     Relaxation  of  this  band  in  fracture  of  the  femoral  neck  can  be  both 

t  and  seen  (Allis). 

The  three  gluteal  bursae  interposed  between  the  trochanter  and  the  gluteal 
.lujscles  may  become  enlarged,  especially  that  beneath  the  gluteus  maximus,  and 
'  bscure  the  outlines  of  the  trochanter.  This  condition  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
hip-joint  disease,  as  the  thigh  is  usually  adducted  and  flexed  on  the  pelvis,  because 
abduction  and  extension  bring  into  action  the  gluteal  muscles,  and  thus  cause  painful 
pressure  on  the  bursa.  Inflammation  of  that  bursa  b  almost  always  the  result  of 
a  blow  upon  the  trochanter  ;  the  joint  movements  are  free,  there  is  no  referred  pain 
in  the  knee,  and  forcing  the  head  of  the  femur  against  the  acetabulum  by  pressure 
upon  the  knee  is  painless,  as  is  pressure  over  the  capsule  of  the  joint  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament. 

In  subcutaneous  osteotomy  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  the  incision  for  admission 
of  the  saw  is  made  about  one  inch  in  front  and  one  inch  above  the  top  of  the 
trochanter.  The  saw  cut  nms  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament  and  is  about  2.5 
centimetres  (one  inch)  below  it. 

The  lesser  trochanter  cannot  be  felt. 

The  shaft  of  the  femur  is  deeply  situated  and  cannot  be  closely  approached 
for  palpation,  except  at  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  third  in  the  space  between  the 
biceps  and  vastus  externus. 

The  most  prominent  part  of  the  inner  rounded  surface  of  the  knee  is  the 
tuberosity  on  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  Above  it  is  the  adductor  tubercle 
marking  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  great  adductor  and  just  above  the  inner  end 
of  the  epiphyseal  line. 

The  external  condyle  is  subcutaneous. 

The  remaining  landmarks  in  this  region  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
knee- joint  and  the  soft  parts  (page  671). 

THE   HIP-JOINT. 

This  is  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  The  socket  is  formed  by  the  acetabulum  with 
the  assistance  of  the  iransverse  and  cofyloid  ligaments.  The  articular  facet  which 
bears  the  articular  cartilage  has  been  described.  The  notch  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
periphery  of  the  acetabulum  is  bridged  over  by  the  transverse  ligament^  (Fig. 
384),  a  collection  of  interlacing  fibres,  which  thus  completes  the  margin  of  the  socket. 
An  opening  is  left  below  it  through  which  vessels  and  nerves  pass ;  from  its  sides 
the  round  ligament'  arises.  Some  fibres  of  the  transverse  ligament  mingle  with 
those  of  the  latter.  The  cotyloid  ligament'  (Fig.  384)  is  a  fibro-cartilaginous  rim, 
\vhich  deepens  the  socket  overlapping  the  head  of  the  femur  until  the  cavity  embraces 
more  than  half  a  sphere.  It  is  attached  to  the  ^A^t  of  the  acetabulum,  and,  where 
this  is  wanting,  to  the  transverse  ligament.  The  cotyloid  ligament  is  about  five 
millimetres  broad  at  the  attached  base,  and  narrows  to  a  sharp  border,  so  as  to  be 
triangular  on  section.  The  distance  from  the  base  to  the  free  edge  is  very  nearly 
one  centimetre  at  the  top  of  the  joint,  where  it  is  greatest.  The  non-articular  space 
at  the  bottom  of  the  joint  is  filled  with  fat  and  by  the  round  ligament  nearly  up  to 

*  Llf .  tniliftvtmum  ACtlSibiill.    '  Ltg.  terea  femorUi.    ^  Labram  glenoldalc. 
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and  upward  across  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  greater  trochanter  (Fig. 
387).  Moreover,  beneath  the  longitudinal  layer  there  is  a  sling  of  circular  fibres, 
the  sona  orbicuiaris,  sUrting  from  the  anterior  inlerior  spine  ol  the  ilium  and  pass- 
ing  behind  the  neck  to  return  to  the  same  point.  It  lies  near  the  head  of  the 
femur,  completel)'  concealed  by  the  longitudinal  fibres.  It  is  isolated  only  by  a 
rather  artiAcial  dissection. 

The  capsule  varies  much  in  thickness  in  diflerent  places  ;  thus,  it  is  very  weak 
behind  and  very  strong  in  front.     It  is  strengthened  by  three  collections  of  accessory 

Fig.  385. 
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fibres.  Much  the  most  important  b  the  ilio-femoral  ligament '  (Fig.  385),  athick 
triangular  expansion,  intimately  fused  with  the  capsule,  arising  by  its  apex  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  inlerior  spine  ol  the  ilium  and  from  the  bone  bclow  and 
behind  it  above  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum,  and  extending  by  its  base  from  the 
superior  cervical  tuberde  to  the  level  of  the  lesser  trochanter.  The  bordere  of  this 
are  often  particularly  strong,  aiid  are  spoken  of  as  the  cmler  and  inntr  Hmbs  of  the 
ligament  A  weak  space  is  sometimes  seen  between  them  near  the  insertion,  whence 
it  has  been  called  by  Bigelow  the  V-ligamenl  from  a  resemblance  to  an  inverted  Y. 
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Striking  ezamples  of  this  are  generally  artificial  productions.  The  begmnin^  -r 
the  ilio-femoral  ligament  covers  the  outer  part  of  the  head.  The  capsule  is  rau.iT. 
thinner  over  the  inner  part  of  the  head,  and  is  covered  by  the  bursa  under  the  iho 
psoas,  which  often  communicates  with  the  joinL  The  pubo-femoral  ligs- 
ment'  (Fig.  3S5)  is  a  slender  band  of  fibres,  thickening  the  under  side  ot  tb* 
capsule,  extending  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  capsular  insertion  on  the  ^inii 
line  to  the  outer  end  of  the  obturator  crest.  It  is  rareiy  very  evident  The 
ischio-femoral  ligament*  (Fig.  387)  is  a  strong  but  ill-defined  bundle  at  the  fcack 
of  the  joint,  extending  from  the  ischial  origin  of  the  capsule  to  the  top  o£  the  digital 
fossa.  The  capsule  is  further  supported  by  muscles  and  by  bands  of  fibrous  tis&ue-. 
generali/  expansions  from  tendons  or  fasci«.      Morris  describes  a  band  on  the  upptj 

Fig.  386. 
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anterior  aspect,  passing  between  the  retlected  tendon  of  the  rectus  and  the  highest 
origin  of  the  vastus  esternus,  which  is  sometimes  very  strong,  but,  in  our  opinion. 
inconstant.  The  relation  of  the  ilio-psoas  has  been  mentioned.  Fibres  are  received 
at  the  upper  outer  part  from  the  gluteus  minimus.  The  obturator  intemus  and  ihe 
gemelli  are  close  against  it  behind,  and  the  obturator  externus  behind  and  below. 
We  have  seen  a  tendinous  band  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemiia  quitc 
distinct  from  the  capsule  intcrnally  and  fused  with  it  exlernal!y.  It  may  have  betm 
a  reduplication  of  that  muscle  or  an  extra  ischh-femoral  ligament. ' 

The  round  ligament  {ligamentum  teres)   (Figs.  384.  389)  is  a  weak  band 
of  fibrous  tis.sue,  containing  vcssels  and  nerves,  surrounded  by  synovial  membrane, 
lying  under  the  fat  in  the  decp  non-ariicutar  hollow  of  the  socket,  connecting  the 
'Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Plivsblog)',  vol.  viii.,  1874. 
'Llf.  pal>«ApvBUrc     'Lil.  lacblocapiaLftrc- 
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rim  ot  ihe  acetabulum  with  the  head  ol  the  femur,  The  origin  is  from  each  edge 
of  the  notch  and  from  the  deeper  fibres  of  the  transverse  ligament,  the  insertion 
into  the  deepest  part  and  upper  edge  of  the  depression  in  the  femoral  head.  A 
Iresh  specimen,  especially  from  a  child,  shows  the  lower  half  of  the  depression 
becoming  graduall/  sha11ower  and  forming  a  groove  in  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  band  rests,  which,  covered  with  the  5ynovial  membrane,  completes  the  spheri- 
cal  shape  of  the  head.     Vessels  run  along  the  round  ligament,  which  in  infanc/ 

Fig.  387. 
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and  early  childhood  nourish  the  head,  but  in  the  adult  they  often  do  not  enter  the 
bone. 

This  ligament  is  sometimcs  wanting.  According  to  Moser,'  this  defect  is  only  in 
the  o!d,  and  is  to  be  lonked  upon  as  a  degenerative  change.  Comparative  anatomy 
teaches  that  it  is  the  analogue  of  a  part  of  the  capsule.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is 
wanting  in  certain  species  closely  alhcd  to  others  possessing  it.  Bcsides  the  two 
cxtreme3  of  complelc  freedom  within  the  joint  and  o(  lotal  absence,  the  ligamentum 
teres  of  animals  is  aiso  found  in  an  imperfeclly  developed  condition  as  a  fold  along 
'  5chwalhe's  Morpholog.  Arbeiien,  Bd.  ii. ,  1893.    This  paper  gives  the  literature. 
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the  side  of  the  cavity  between  the  notch  in  the  acetabulum  and  the  head  of  the  bone. 
Many  of  the  statements  of  its  absence  require  confirmation  by  more  obscrvations. 
Tfius,  among  the  anthropoid  apes  it  seems  to  be  generaily  present  in  aH  but  the 
ourang.  In  this  anitna),  though  U5ually  wanting,  it  has  becn  found  in  a  rudimentary 
condition.  Meckel  declared  that  it  was  absent  in  the  gibbon,  but  we  believe  no 
other  observer  has  had  a  similar  experience.  It  is  very  strongly  developed  in  the 
ostrich,  but  is  wanting  in  the  rhea  (the  American  ostrich)  and  probably  in  the  casso- 
wary.  Sutton '  considers  it  as  the  tendon  of  the  pectineus  muscle  which  has  become 
separated  through  skeletal  modifications.  Sutton  relies  a  good  deal  on  the  condition 
in  the  horse  for  support  in  his  argument.  He  found  it  consisting  of  two  bands, — 
one  within  the  joint,  apparently  the  usual  ligament,  and  another  passing  out  of  ihe 
cavity  to  the  linea  aiba  at  its  junction  with  the  pubes,  which  he  calls  the  pubo- 
femoral  portion.  The  pectineus  muscle  arises  in  part  from  this  latter  portion. 
Sutton  gives  a  table  telling  the  story  of  the  structure  according  to  his  theory.  In 
sphenodon  (a  lizard)  the  tendon  of  the  ambiens,  representing  the  pectineus,  passes 

Fio.  388. 


lUcbcdtoDcck 


C<]tyloid  Ilgamcnl  Tendon  oS  otHuralor  eitcniiu 

Horitonul  Mcllon  thTOugh  tl^  liip-}oiM. 

into  the  joint  to  the  head  of  the  femur  ;  in  the  ostrich  the  ligament  is  continuoiis 
with  the  tendon  by  means  of  connective  tissue  ;  in  the  horse  the  two  parts  are 
distinct ;  and  in  man  the  external  part  is  wanting.  The  structure  is  evidently  a  very 
variable  one. 

The  5ynovial  membrane  (Figs,  386,  388)  lines  the  capsule,  covera  the  cotyloid 
and  transverse  ligaments.  surrounds  the  ligamentum  terea,  and  covers  the  fat  in  the 
fossa  of  the  acetabulum.  It  is  reflected  from  the  femoral  attachment  of  the  capsule 
on  to  the  neck,  which  it  invests  to  the  border  of  the  arttcularcartilage.  This  reflected 
part  presents  certain  folds  caused  bv  fibres  from  the  capsule  running  up  along  the 
neck,  called  retinacuia  (Fig.  390).  There  are  generally  three chief  ones  :  a  svpertor, 
starting  from  the  superior  cervical  tubercie  and  running  along  the  upper  border.  or 
backward  across  the  neck  to  the  head  of  the  femur  ;  a  middle,  from  near  the  inferior 
cervical  tubercie  along  the  front  of  the  lower  border  of  the  neck  ;  and  an  inferior, 
from  near  the  lesser  trochanter  along  the  lower  side.  Any  of  theae  may  be  more 
or  less  free  from  the  neck. 

'  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xvii.,  1883. 
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The  retinacula '  probably  strengthen  the  union  ol  the  head  and  neck  before  the 
union  of  the  epiphyses. 

Movements. — As  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  the  hip  piermits  motion  on  an  indefi- 
nite  number  of  axes.  If  the  bali  were  on  the  end  of  a  straight  rod,  we  could  assutne 
that  tlexion  and  extension  occur  on  a  transverae  ax)5  and  adduction  and  abduction 
on  an  antero-posterior  one,  but  the  inclination  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  and  that  of 
the  neck  in  two  directions  complicates  the  problem,  so  that  accurate  analysis  of  the 

Fig.  389. 


Tbc  Ina«  mil  ol  the  hlp-jolnt  Mickct  hu  btta  cut  awiy.  ciposlag  (bc  bcad  and  ronnd  lifamcDt  wHham  diMnrfalnc 

movements  is  practically  impossible.  Rotation  is  motion  on  a  vertical  axb  which 
is  genera]Iy  assumed  to  pass  through  the  head  and  the  intercondylar  notch.  This 
must,  of  coursc,  vary  with  the  shape  of  the  bone.  Although  the  angular  motions  in 
ihe  four  conventional  planeš  are  far  from  simple,  they  may  be  assumed  to  be  so 
(or  practical  purposes.  FIexi<m  is  stopped  in  life  by  the  contact  of  the  thigh  and 
the  trunk  before  the  limits  of  the  motion  are  reached.     Exlensum  is  limited  by  the 

'  Fawcett :  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phystology,  vol.  xxx.,  1S96. 
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resistance  of  the  strong  ilio-femoral  ligament,  excepting  the  outer  band.      j4Mitftw» 

is  limited,  the  thigh  being  extended,  by  the  pubo-femoral  ligament  and  perhaps  i-j 

the    inner    limb  of    the  ilio-femonl. 

Fig.  390.  When  the  thigh  is  flexed,  the  Urter  i* 

Round  ligimcDt  certainly  relaxed,  and  ihe  strain  come^ 

on  the  pubo-femoral  and  a  part  of  the 

capsule  behind    it, — a  very    weak  re- 

gion.     Adduclion  with  a  stiaight  thii:h 

is  limited   hy   the  outer  limb   of   th« 

ilio-femoral,  the  top  of   the    capsulc. 

and   Morns's   band   from   the    rectiu 

tendon  to   the  vastus  extemus,    if   rt 

be  present.       After   moderate    fleTion 

Retini  15  passed,   the  ilio-femoral   is    relajced. 

Outivard    rolaiion,    the    thigh     beJng 

PortcT  straight,  is  checked  by  the  ilio-femorai. 

•"•"^  especially  by  its  inner  band.     As  the 

thigh  is  f1exed  the  inner  band  is  re- 

laxed  and  the  outer  is  at  first  tense. 

but  both  are  relaxed  as  flexion  reaches 

u^  about    45°.      Morris'a    band   now    be- 

comes  tense,  and  as  f1exion  becomes 

extreme  the  round  ligament   is   tense 

aiso,    unless  the    thigh    be  abducted. 

when  it  is   completely  relaxed-        ht- 

ward  roialion  is  checked  by  the  ischio- 

femoral  ligament  in  any  position. 

The  most   important  part  of  the 

capsule  is  the  ilio-femoral  band,  which 

is  extremely  strong  and  prevents  over- 

extension.      It  is  an  essential  element 

in   maintaining  the  upright   position. 

The  round  ligament  has  probablv  no 

IUgbilemurieenrromi>in«*i<Je,3howitiKreflectioDol         mechanlcal  function,  though   it   can  be 

■imoviai  nunibnne  onio  the  n«k.  made  tense  by  flexing,  and  at  the  same 

time  either  adducting   the   femur   or 

rotating  it  outtvard.     It  is  too  weak  to  be  of  any  real  use  as  a  restraint.     Probablv 

its  chief  usefulness  is  to  carry  vessels  to  the  head  of  the  femur  in  childhood. 

PRACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  greater  security  of  the  hip-joint,  as  compared  with  the  shoulder-joint.  is 
due  to  the  depth  of  the  acetabular  cavity  ;  to  its  reinforcement  by  the  cotyloid  fibro- 
cartilage  ;  to  the  attachments  of  the  ilio-psoas,  gluteus  minimus,  and  vastus  extemus 
to  the  capsule  ;  but  chief1y  to  the  thickenings  of  the  capsule  itself,  which  are  described 
as  the  ilio-,  ischio-,  and  pubo-femoral  ligaments. 

The  greatest  preasure  upon  the  capsule  in  ali  ordinary  positions  is  in  an  upward 
and  outward  direction,  or  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule,  as  when,  under 
the  influence  of  the  powerful  extensore,  the  peKis  and  trunk  tend  to  roll  backward 
upon  the  thighs  in  the  erect  posture.  The  tenslon  and  pressure  are,  of  coutsc. 
greatest  near  the  pelvic  attachment  of  the  capsule  where  the  head  will  impinge  upon 
it  with  the  most  advantage  as  to  leverage.  The  capsule  Is  especially  fitted  to  resist 
this  pressure. 

If  two  lines  be  drawn.  one  from  the  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  (emur  near  the  lesser  trochanter,  the  other  from  the  anterior  part  of  . 
the  groove  for  the  external  obturator  (J.e.,  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  o(  the 
ischium)  to  the  digiial  fossa,  ali  the  ligament  outside  and  above  these  lines  is  very 
thick  and  strong  ;  ivhereaa,  aH  to  the  inner  side  and  below.  except  along  the  narrow 
pubo-femoral  band,   is  very  thin  and  weak,  so  that  the  head  o(  the  bone  can  be 


Dlignin  indlollne  Mrong;  lad  weak  portions  ol  upsuk  of  hip- 
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seen  through  it  (Morris).     Fig.  391  represents  this  diagram  m  atically.     In  addJtion, 

the  greater  elevation  and  thickness  of  the  upper  and  outer  rim  of  the  acetabulum, 

and  the  pressure  against  the  trochanter  exerted  by  the  iho-tibial  band  of  the  fascia 

lata  (Allis)  in  adduction  of  the  thigh  (which  means  an  outward  movement  of  the 

upper  extremity  of  the  temur) ,  shoutd 

be  mentioned  among  the  factors  that  Fig.  39'- 

resist  displacement     The   ligamen- 

tum   teres  is  of   little  value,   as   its 

bonj-  attachment  to  the  femoral  head 

is   easity   separated  by  a   force  iess 

than   that   required   to  rupture   the 

ligament. 

A  line  drawn  from  the  anterior 

spine  to  the  tuber  ischii  will  approxi- 

inately  bisect    the   acetabulum   and 

wil]  divide   each   half  of  the  pelvis 

into  two  planeš,  the  pubo-ischiatic, 

inner  or  anterior,  and  the  ilio-ischi- 

atic,  outer  or  posterior  (Fig.  392). 

When  the  head  of  the  femur  escapes 

from  the  acetabulum  it  must  lie  on 

the  surface  of  one  or  other  of  these 

planeš.     Ali  dislocaiions  are,  there- 

fore,  either  (i)  outward — i.e.,  pos- 
terior—or  (2)  inward — i.e.,  anterior. 

I,    Outaiard  or   Posterior   Luxations. — Traumatisms    in    which    the   force    is 

expended  upon  the  region  of  the  hip  result,  as  a  rule,  in  children  in  epiphyseal  sep- 

aration  (page  361),  in  old  per^ons  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  (page  363). 

In  173  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  hip,  138  were  betiveen  lifteen  and  forty-five  years 

of  age. 

In  practically  ali  positions  of  the  hip  in  which  luxation  is  probable  the  force 

acts  through  some  form  of  leverage  which  brings  the  short  arm  ol  the  lever — always 
the  head  and  neck  ol  the  femur — 
Fig.  3m.  against  a  weak  portion  of  the  cap- 

sule.  If  it  does  this  with  the  aid  of 
a  bony  fulcrum,  the  power  is  ex- 
erted  to  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage.  Thus,  in  hyperextension 
of  the  thigh,  the  acetabular  rim  acts 
as  a  fulcrum,  but  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  brought  against  the  anterior 
part  of  the  capsule, — the  ilio-femoral 
ligament, — which  is  usual]ystronger 
than  the  bone  itsell.  Hyperflexion 
is  arrested  by  the  contact  of  the 
solt  parts  of  the  front  of  the  thigh 
with  the  abdomen  ;  hyperadduction 
by  the  contact  of  the  shaft  with  the 
pubes.  Hyperabduction,  however, 
brings  the  greater  trochanter  against 
the  prominent  outer  lip  of  the  ace- 
tabulum,  while  the  head  is  carried 

ni  ..-_j     J,  ij.     ■,     ,.-,-,..  J-  downward    aeainst    the    thin    inner 

pcivk  piaiics.   KAihs.)  and  lower  part  o)  the  capsule  ;  the 

ilio-femoral  and  isc h io- femoral  liga- 

ments  are  relaxed,  and  the  weak  pubo-femoral  ligament  ofiers  but  little  resistance  ; 

the  head,  being  opposite  the  shallowest  part  of  the  acetabulum,  projects  hali  its 

bulk  out  of  that  cavity  ;  the  weight — i.e.,  the  resistance  of  the  capsule — is  very 

close  to  the  fulcrum,  greatly  increasing  the  power  of  the  leverage. 
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The  ilio-femoral  tigament  may,  in  cases  in  which  the  thigh  is  adducted  and 
rotated  inward  at  the  time  of  application  of  the  force,  take  the  plače  of  the  acetabu- 
lar  rim  as  a  fulcrum.     In  that  position  it  is  wound  round  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and 


Luutioiiol  Ibehcsdof  ihe  lemur  oirto  Ibc  doranin  ol 


when  the  flexed  leg  is  used  as  a  crank  the  head  may  be  made  to  burst  through  the 
lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  capsule. 

Allis'  lias  shown  that  these  condltions,  easily  demonstrated  experimental]y,  are 
reproduced  in  niany  forms  of  accident.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  ali  favorable  to 
a  downward  dislocation,  and  this,  as  is  the  čase  with  the  humeral  head,  is  the  direc- 

tion   primarily   taken    in    the 

vast  maiority  of   these  luxa- 

FiG.  594-  ttons.     If  the  thigh  has  been 

rotated  inward,  either  in  ad- 

duction    or    abduction,    the 

head  of   the   bone   will   pass 

outward   and  backward  and 

rest   t>ehind   the  acetabulum 

on  some  part  of  the  outer  or 

i^x^  posterior  plane  of  the  pelvb. 

!  '  If   it  lies   upon  the  ilium,   a 

'  little  above  the   acetabulum, 

it  constitutes  the  "  iliac"  dis- 

V  location, — "above  the  oblu- 

rator  tendon  ;"   if  upon   the 

^  ischium,    on  a  level  with  or 

a  little  f>elow  the  acetabulum, 

it  is  the  "  ischiatic"  or  "sci- 

atic"    dislocation,  —  "l)elow 

the  obturator  tendon."    This 

Rciaiion  ol  the  hn.i  ol  ihr  <<-miiT  lo  ihc  iiinoRiiniie  i-oric  in  obturator     intemus     tendon 

.i..r»i  lu.aii.'!!.  sometimes  interposes  an  ob- 

stacle  to  the  upward  passage 

of  the  head,    but   its  impor- 

i  l«'cn   t'xai;i»crated.     The  dejjree  of  f1exion  of  the  limb  at 

s  more  likolv  to  determine  the  level  at  which  the  head  rests. 


IS  of  Ih«  Hip,  Philadelphia,  1896. 
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In  both  positions  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  which  is  almost  invariablv  intact, 
has  now  become  the  fulcrum.  As  the  short  arm  of  the  lever — the  head  and  neck — 
has  moved  outward,  the  long  arm — the  shalt  of  the  femur — must  move  inward  ;  hence 
adduction  is  presenl  in  ali  cases  of  outward  luxation  in  which  the  Y-ligament  is  not 
lacerated,  and  is  persistent  because  the  head  lying  in  contact  with  the  outer  wall  of 
the  pelvis  cannot  be  moved  inward.  Rotation  inward,  which  is  also  present  and 
persistent.  is  due  to  the  same  tension  upon  the  Y-hgament.  This  explains  the 
usual  position  of  the  hmb  with  the  line  of  the  femur  crossing  that  of  the  opposite 
thigh  a  littte  above  the  Icnee  and  the 

great  toe  resting    upon   the  instep  ol  Fig.  395. 

the  sound  foot.  Flexion  of  the  thigh 
19  maintained  partl/  by  the  tension  on 
the  ilio-psoas. 

The  muscles  have  a  very  minor 
part  in  the  produclion  or  maintenance 
of  the  characteristic  deformity.  The 
external  rotators,  the  glutei  and  the 
pectineus,  are  often  lacerated.  There 
IS  shortening,  and  the  trochanter  is 
above  the  level  of  N61aton's  line. 

In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  Y- 
ligament— or  its  outer  Hmb — is  torn, 
outward  luxation  with  neither  adduc- 
tion nor  inversion  becomes  possible. 

■  2.  lHward  or  Anterior  Luxations. 
— These  always  occur  with  the  thigh 
in  abduction,  and  are  favored  by  out- 
ward  rotation,  which  canies  the  head 
towards  the  lower  anterior  part  of  the 
capsule.  If  it  passes  upward  and  rests 
on  the  body  of  the  pubis,  it  constitutes 
the  "pubic"  luxation  (Figs.  395, 
396)  ;  if  downward,  it  is  in  or  opposite 
the  thyroid  foramen,  and  is  often  called 
an  "obturator"  or  "thyroid"  luxa- 
tion  (Figs.  397,  398).  The  ilio-femoral 
ligament  again  becomes  the  fulcrum  ; 
the  short  arm  of  the  lever  has  been 
carried  invvard,  necessitating  a  corre- 
sponding  outward  movement  of  the 
long  arm  ;  hence  abduction  is  present, 
The  exaggerated  rotation  oulward  is 
maintained  by  the  tension  of  the  liga- 
ment ;  hence  the  ever^ion  of  the  limb. 
Neither  abduction  nor  eversion  can  be 
overcome,  because  the  head  is  held 
firmly  against  the  pubo-ischiatic  pelvic 
plane.    The  gracilis,  pectineus,  and  ad- 

ductors  areapt  tobe  torn  ;  thestretch-  Luuiionoi  ththetdof  the  imuromo  the  pubis. 

ingof  the  ilio-psoas,  the  glutei,  and  the 

muscles  inserted  into  the  greater  trochanter  aids  in  maintaining  both  the  llexion  and 
the  eversion.  The  ilio-tibial  band  of  fascia  will  be  found  relaxed  ;  the  trochanteric 
prominence  disappears  as  the  trochanter  approaches  the  mid-line  and  is  i 
šunk  in  the  socket.  There  will  be  shortening  on  measurement  from  the  a 
superior  spine  to  the  condyle  ;  the  head  of  the  femur  will  be  unduly  prominent  in 
the  pubic  variety. 

With  the  patient  in  dorsal  decubitus,  it  will  be  evidcnt  that  the  acetabula  are 
situated  on  a  horizontal  plane  about  midway  between  the  pubes  and  the  sacrum. 
From  thia  level  the  pelvis  slopes  upward  to  the  symphysis  and  downward  to  the 
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sacro-iliac  junction.     It  is  obvious  that  no  anterior  dtslocation  can  be  below  the  \»- 
acetabular  line  and  no  posterior  dislocation  can  be  above  it. 

As  the  femur  is  about  equal  in  length  to  the  tibia  and  tarsus,  if  the  head  is  in 
the  socket  the  foot  will  be  on  the  acetabular  leve)  when  the  thigh  is  vertical  and  the 
knee  flexed.  If  the  head  is  dislocated  anteriorly,  the  foot  will  be  on  a  bightr 
leve!  ;  if  posteriorly,  the  foot  will  be  lower,  and  may  even  touch  the  suriaoe  on 
which  the  patient  lies.  There  will  be  corresponding  changes  in  the  levei  of  tbe 
knees  (Allis). 

The  femoral  vessels  are  not  often  injured  in  hip  luxations,  because  they  lie 
above  the  joint  and  lu.<cations  are  always  primari1y  downward  :  and  because,  as  the 
head  approaches  thein  in  the  inward  variety  only,-  and  as  for  the  production  of  that 
variety  abduction  is  necessary,  the  muscles  beneath  ihem^ihe  pectineus  and  ilio- 
psoas — are  put  upon  the  stretch  and  the  vessels  are  lifled  out  of  liarm's  way. 

The  relations  of  the  sciatic  nerve  to  these  injuries  are  of  great  importance.  The 
nerve  is  in  close  relation  to  the  hanistring  muscles,  especially  to  the  biceps.     These 

structures  are  made  tensc 
Fig.  396.  ^'"^    ^""^   stretched    acro^ 

the  neck  of  the  femur  pos- 
teriorly  by  flexion  of  tfte 
thigh  on  the  pelvis,  espe- 
cially  if  the  leg  is  aJso 
extended  on  the  thigh,  so 
that  the  origin  and  inser- 
tion  of  the  hamstring  mus- 
cles are  separated,  If;  in 
a  dislocation,  the  head  of 
the  femur  originally  lies  00 
the  anterior    plane  of    the 

S)elvis,  and  either  by  tbe 
orce  producing  the  dis- 
placement  (as  is  commonly 
the  čase),  by  the  action  of 
muscles,  or  dunng  eSorts 
at  reduciion  is  made  to  pasa 
to  the  posterior  plane,  it 
must  traverse  the  narrow 
space  between  the  sdatic 
nerve  and  hamstrings  and 
the  edge  of  the  acetabu- 
lum.  The  ner\'e  is  thus 
very  apt  to  be  bruised  and 

ReUKan  ol  the  hod  of  the  (cmur  to  the  Innominale  bone  In  pubic  Strelched      and      Separated 

'""■'"'"■  somewhat  from  the  biceps 

tendon.  L^ter,  if  replace- 
ment  by  "  circumduction"  is  attempted,  the  head  mav  pass  beneath  the  nerve. 
which  will  then  be  tightly  stretched  over  the  front  of  the  neck,  will  pre\-ent  hiU 
extension  of  the  thigh,  and  will  cause  continued  pain  and  disability.  Other  com- 
plications  associated  with  the  nerve  mav  occur,  and  have  been  fuHy  demonstrated 
by  Allis,  whose  excellent  experimenlal  and  ciinical  work  forms  the  basis  for  the  fore- 
going  summary  of  the  anatomy  of  hip  lusaiions. 

In  reduction  of  posterior  dislocations  by  the  method  of  circumduction  the 
thigh,  which  is  already  flexed,  adductcd,  and  inverled  by  the  agencies  above 
described,  is  stili  fnrthery?*'jfrf  and  adducied  and  lifted  upward  to  re!ax  the  itio-psoas 
and  to  bring  the  head  of  the  bone  near  the  margin  of  the  acetabuliim  ;  it  is  then 
abducted,  tightening  the  inner  band  of  the  ligament,  and  everted,  tightening  the  oater 
band  and  converting  the  femoral  attachment  of  the  whole  ligament  (but  chieflv  of 
its  outer  limb)  into  a  fulcrum  around  which,  as  a  centre, — the  abduction  and  everškm 
being  continued  into  circumduction, — the  head  of  the  bone  swecps,  skirting  the 
lower  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  and  finally,  by  exienston  of  the  th^h,  re-entering 
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that  cavity  at  the  point  where  it  emerged.  The  whole  movement  is  made  up  of  the 
successive  steps  ol  flexion,  adduction,  abduction,  everaion,  and  extension. 

In  reduction  of  anterior  dislocations  some  of  the  steps  of  the  procedure  are 
reversed, — i.e.,  ihe  movement  consists  of  fiexion,  abduction,  adduction,  inversion, 
and  extension,  in  the  order  mentioned.  The  inner  limb  of  the  ligament  is  then  of 
chief  importance  as  a  fulcrum.  The  objection  to  this  inethod  in  both  cases  is  the 
danger  to  the  sciatic  nerve,  atready  pointed  out,  and  also  to  the  femoral  vessels. 

Allis's  methods  of  reduction  are  intended  to  avoid  this  danger.  He  endeavors 
to  cause  the  head  to  retrace  accurately  the  path  by  which  it  le(t  the  socket.  In  a 
posterior  dislocation  the 

head  has  usually  left  the  Pie.  397- 

acetabulum  in  a  down- 
ward  direction,  has  fallen 
below  the  socket,  and  has 
passed  outward  around 
the  edge  of  the  acetabu- 
lum to  its  new  position  ; 
the  limb  has  then  fallen 
into  partial  extension  by 
its  own  weight,  Thus 
there  are  three  steps, 
which,  naming  them  in 
their  reverse  order,  are  : 
3,  extension  ;  2,  motion 
outward ;  i,  motion 
downward.  The  steps 
of  his  method  areaccord- 
ingly  :  i,  f1exion  ;  2,  ro- 
tation  of  the  head  inward 
(by  carrying  the  leg 
out),  placing  it  where  it 
was  immediately  after 
leaving  the  acetabulum  ; 
3,  lifting — to  bring  the 
head  to  the  leve!  of  the 
socket  —  and  extension 
(using  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament,  which  then  be- 
comes  tense,  as  a  ful- 
crum, and  aided  by  the 
upward  pressure  of  the 
thumbs  of  an  assistant), 
carrying  the  head  up- 
ward  into  the  socket. 

In  the  reduction  of 
anterior  dislocations  the 
anatom  ical  and  mechani- 
cal  principles  involved 
are  the  same.     In  those 

dislocations  the  head  has  Luallon  ol  Ihe  hoid  of  ihe  l«niir  imo  Ihc  obluraior  lonintn. 

left  the  socket  by  tearing 

the  capsule  on  its  inner  margin,  and  has  passed  inward  to  the  pubo-ischiatic  plane  ; 
the  limb  represenling  the  other  end  of  an  inf]exible  lever  must  move  in  the  opposite 
directjon,  or  outward  ;  and  as  it  lalls  a  little  downward  by  its  own  weight,  the  head 
rises  slightly.  To  restore  it,  reversing  these  steps,  flex  to  a  pcrpendicular,  lowering 
the  head  somewhat ;  make  traction  on  the  limb.  drawing  the  head  outward  ;  and 
then,  the  head  being  fixed  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  adduct  and  extend  the  thigh, 
causing  the  head  to  enter  the  socket. 

By  these  methods  reduction  of  dislocation  complicated  with  fracture  of    the 
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femur  becomes  possible  because  of  tlie  firm  connection  between  (a)  the  base  of  tbe 
neck  and  the  acetabulum  through  the  unruptured  portion  of  the  capsule,  aad  ( i) 
the  two  fragments  through  the  attachment  of  muscles  along  the  linea  aspoa. 
These  connections  enable  the  hii^b  to  be  used  for  traction,  although  the  fracture 
quite  precludes  the  einp1oyinent  of  circumduction  and  rotation. 

AUis  summarizes  the  principles  of  his  method  by  saying  that  the  cardinal  nile 
applicable  to  every  form  of  dislocation  of  the  hip  is  :  draw  the  head  in  the  direction  oi 
the  socket ;  apply  a  fulcrum  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lever  ;  pry  the  head  into  tbc 
socket. 

The  old  view  that  the  opening  in  the  capsute  was  often  a  slit  which  required 

enlargement  before  the  head  could  be  replaced  has  been  shown  (AUis  and  Morris) 

to  be  failacious..    The  inelastic  character  of  the  capsular  fibres,  the  globular  shape 

of  the  femoral  head,  and  the  suddenness  of  appHcation  of  the  force  (preventinj^ 

stretching)    make   the  rent   in  evcrv 

čase  as  lai^e  as  the  head  ;  it  is   not 

Fig.  398.  infrequently  larger.      If,  however.  it  b 

situated  near  the  femoral  attachment 

of  the  capstile,   it  niay  leave  a  cuff  oi 

the  latter  hanging  from  ita  pelvic  ori- 

gin  over  the  acetabulum,  and  ofTering 

a  scrious,  if  not  insuperable,  obstaclc 

to  reduction. 

Congenitai  disioeoHtm  of  the  hip 
niay  be  unilateral  or  bilateral,  and 
while  occasionally  the  result  of  inti?- 
uterine  traumatism,  is  usually  due  to 
an  arrest  of  development  of  the  ace- 
tabulum. The  head  rests  on  the  dor- 
sum  ilii,  either  directly  upon  the  booe 
or  on  the  gluteus  minimus.  The  cap- 
sule is  stretched  and  thickened  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  tnink.  The  tro- 
chanters  can  be  seen  through  the 
glutei  ;  they  are  above  N61aton's  line  ; 
there  is  usually  lumbar  lordosts  to 
compensate  for  the  displacement  pos- 
teriorly  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The 
perineum  is  widened. 

Disease  of   the   hip-joint   is  fre- 

Reiition  of  thc^ead  oajic  fcmo^o^he  inooininaie        quent  and  grave.       It  may  begin  in 

the  epiphysis   for  the  head,   in   the 

synovial    membrane,  or,    much  more 

rarely,  in  the  articular  cartilage.     It 

may  be  of  any  variety,  but  tuberculous  disease  outnumbers  ali  others. 

Both  the  frequency  and  the  gravity  of  disease  of  the  hip-joint  are  due  to  :  i, 
the  exceptional  espnsure  of  the  joint  to  strains  or  traumatism  on  account  of  its  im- 
piorlance  in  carryinK  the  weight  of  the  trunk  and  in  progression  ;  2,  the  intra- 
capsular  situation  of  the  upper  femoral  epiphysis  ;  3,  the  relation  of  the  joint  to 
some  of  the  most  powertul  muscles  of  the  body,  so  that  preat  in tra- articular  pressure 
is  easily  set  up  and  with  difticulty  overcome  :  4,  its  enclosure  by  dense,  unyietding 
fibrous  structures  that  increase  tension  af ter  disease  has  begim  ;  5,  the  thinness  of 
the  non-articular  plate  of  bone  that  separates  it  from  the  pelvis,  and  the  presence 
up  to  puberty  of  the  Y-shaped  cartilage  which  dividcs  the  acetabulum  into  three 
bony  segmcnts  (Fic.  353)  ;  6,  its  deep  situation,  rendering  the  earlv  symploms  in 
many  cascs  inconspiciious ;  7,  the  dcprivation  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  often 
of  sunlight.  involved  in  the  immobilization  of  the  joint. 

The  disease  Is  attended  by  certain  symploms  having  a  definite  anatomical  hasis  ; 
I,  Ssfellinj;,  which  is  most  easily  demonstrated  (a)  at  the  !ower  anterior  portion  of 
the  joint  just  internal  10  the  ilio-femoral  Ugament,  »here  the  capsule  is  thin  and  the 
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joint  is  nearest  the  surface  ;  and  (d)  at  the  lower  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  which 
is  also  thin.  2.  Tenderness  o  ver  these  points, — 1.^.,  beneath  the  middle  of  Pou- 
part's  ligament  and  behind  the  trochanter.  3.  Alteration  in  position,  the  femur  being 
flexed,  abducted,  and  everted.  This  puts  the  joint  in  the  position  of  greatest 
comfort,  which  is  that  of  its  greatest  capacity.  In  extension  the  head  of  the  bone 
presses  against  the  upper  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  and  the  Y-ligament  is 
drawn  as  a  dense  band  across  the  front  of  the  joint.  Flexion  relaxes  the  superior 
or  main  portion  of  the  Y-ligament  and  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  ;  abduction,  the  outer 
limb  of  the  Hgament  and  the  ilio-tibial  band  of  fascia  lata  ;  eversion,  the  inner 
limb.  Flexion  is,  in  its  efiect  on  tension,  the  most  effective  of  these  motions  ; 
eversion  the  least.  The  joint  will  now  hold  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than  when  the 
limb  is  in  extension.  4.  At  this  stage,  to  bring  the  limb  parallel  with  its  fellow,  to 
overcome  the  shortening  caused  by  abduction,  and  to  relieve  strain,  as  the  thigh 
cannot  be  moved  on  the  pelvis,  the  lumbar  spine  is  curved  with  the  convexity 
towards  the  diseased  side  and  the  p>elvis  is  tilted  downward  on  that  side.  This  is 
the  stage  of  apparent  lengthening.  The  real  position  of  the  limb  in  abduction  is 
shown  by  straightening  the  pelvis  so  that  a  line  drawn  between  the  two  anterior 
superior  spines  is  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  mid-line  of  the  body.  5.  With 
the  same  object  of  securing  parallelism, — t,e.,  of  reducing  strain  upon  the  mus- 
cular  and  iibrous  structures  which  are  holding  the  limb  in  its  abnormal  position, 
— the  deformity  caused  by  flexion  (maintained  by  the  ilio-psoas,  which  is  in 
such  close  relation  to  the  front  of  the  capsule)  is  met  by  an  arching  fonvard — 
lordosis — of  the  lumbar  spine.  The  real  position  of  the  limb  in  flexion  is  shown 
by  raising  the  thigh  of  the  afiected  side  until  the  lumbar  curve  is  effaced  and  the 
lumbar  spines  touch  the  surface  on  which  the  patient  lies.  6.  Pain  in  the  knee  is 
often  marked.  It  is  due  to  the  association  of  the  nerve-supply  to  the  two  joints, 
both  being  innervated  from  the  same  spinal  segments,  as  they  both  receive  twigs 
from  the  anterior  crural,  obturator,  sciatic,  and  sacral  plexus.  7.  Rigidity  of  the 
joint  is  due  to  fixation  by  (a)  the  muscles  inserted  into  and  passing  over  the  cap- 
sule ;  (^)  ali  the  muscles  moving  the  lower  limb  on  the  pelvis.  Rotation  is  the 
most  valuable  movement  for  diagnostic  purposes  because  it  is  least  likely  to  be 
interfered  with  by  extra-articular  disease.  For  example,  in  abscess  beneath  the 
gluteus,  or  in  enlargement  of  the  subgluteal  bursa,  flexion  of  the  thigh  is  interfered 
with  ;  in  psoas  or  iliac  abscess  extension  is  limited  ;  in  superficial  disease  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  shaft,  or  in  suppuration  of  the  bursa  x)ver  the  trochanter,  adhe- 
sions  of  the  soft  parts  may  limit  both  flexion  and  extension.  8.  Muscular  wasting 
is  often  a  very  early  symptom,  and  is  then  due  to  reflex  atrophy  from  the  associa- 
tion—emphasized  long  ago  by  Hilton — of  the  nerves  supplying  a  joint  with  those  of 
the  muscles  moving  that  joint ;  in  this  instance  both  joint  and  muscles  are  supplied 
by  the  anterior  crural,  the  sciatic,  the  sacral  plexus,  the  obturator,  etc.  Later, 
atrophy  of  muscles  may  be  due  to  disuse.  The  glutei  and  the  thigh  muscles  are 
those  most  obviously  afiected.  The  atrophy  of  the  former  aids  in  producing  the 
characteristic  obliteration  of  the  gluteo-femoral  crease.  9.  After  softening  of  the 
capsule  and  diminution  of  tension  have  occurred,  the  adductors  draw  the  limb 
inward.  The  lumbar  spine  is  now  curved  so  that  the  concavity  is  towards  the 
diseased  side,  thereby  drawing  up  the  pelvis  on  that  side  so  as  to  relieve  strain  and 
secure  parallelism  of  the  limb.  This  is  the  stage  of  apparent  shortening.  The 
real  position  of  the  limb  in  adduction  is  shown  by  bringing  the  interspinous  line  to 
a  right  angle  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body.  The  adductors  are  supplied 
almost  exclusively  by  the  obturator  nerve,  which  enters  largelv  into  the  supply  of 
the  articulation,  and  act  to  great  advantage  when  the  capsular  and  ligamentous 
resistance  has  partly  disappeared.  As  the  shaft  and  lower  end  of  the  femur  move 
inward,  the  head  is  necessarily  brought  more  forcibly  against  the  outer  fibres  of  the 
capsule  near  its  pelvic  attachment,  and  when  they  soften  is  partially  projected  from 
the  acetabulum,  against  the  upper  and  outer  rim  of  which  it  rests.  10.  During 
this  stage  the  trochanter  on  the  diseased  side  is  often  found  to  be  nearer  the  middle 
line  of  the  body  than  the  other  trochanter.  The  cause  of  this  is  either  absorption 
of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  or  deepening  of  the  acetabulum  with  sinking 
in  of  the  head,  and  the  diagnosis  between  these  may  be  made  by  rectal  examina- 
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tion,  which  sometimes  shows  thickening  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  acetabulinn  in 
the  latter  čase  and  not  in  the  former  (Cheyne).  In  dislocation  from  disease,  uale^ 
there  has  been  separation  of  the  head  or  great  absorption  of  the  neck,  the  tn>- 
chanter  will  be  farther  away  from  the  middle  line  on  the  affected  side  than  on  th« 
sound  one.  This  will  serve  to  distinguish  shortening  of  the  limb  due  to  this  caiise 
from  shortening  due  to  acetabular  deepening.  Abscesses  developing  within  the 
joint  may  pass  outward  through  the  thin  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and  under 
the  gluteal  muscles,  to  a  point  beneath  the  greater  trochanter ;  they  may  make  their 
exit  through  the  cotyloid  notch  and  point  in  Scarpa's  triangle ;  they  frequentiy 
pass  out  anteriorly,  and  are  found  beneath  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  at  ihe  outer 
aspect  of  the  thigh  ;  they  may  perforate  the  acetabulum  and  point  withixi  the 
pelvis.  A  finger  in  the  rectum  may  then  detect  fluctuation  through  the  structurts 
that  separate  the  abscess  from  the  rectal  wall, — viz. ,  the  anal  fascia,  the  levator  ani,  the 
obturator  fascia  and  obturator  internus,  and  the  periosteum  of  the  inner  surface  lč 
the  innominate  bone.  After  perforation  of  the  acetabulum,  an  abscess  may  extend 
upward  and  point  above  Poupart's  ligament  on  the  inner  side  of  the  vessels. 

Excisum  of  the  hip  may  be  done  either  by  means  of  an  anterior  incision 
passing  between  the  tensor  vaginae  and  sartorius  muscles  superficiaUy  and  the 
glutei  and  rectus  more  deeply,  or  by  a  posterior  incision  in  the  line  of  the  limb 
and  just  back  of  the  greater  trochanter,  the  muscles  attached  to  which  being  divided 
as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible. 

THE   FRAMEWORK   OF   THE   LEG. 

This  is  formed  by  the  tidia  and  th^  Jibula  and  the  inierosseous  membrane  T  Fig. 

411).     The  bones  are  so  closely  united  as  to  constitute  one  apparatus,  but  as  tbev 

are  separable  it  is  necessary  to  describe  them  apart.    The  tibia,  very  much  the  lai^ger. 

is  the  only  one  concemed  in  forming  the  knee-joint,  and  bears  almost  the  whole 

weight.     It  forms  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  mortise  known  as  the  ankle-joint. 

The  fibula,  placed  externally  and  posteriorly,  is  a  slender  bone.    The  upper  end  has 

a  true  joint  with  the  tibia,  the  lower  is  more  closely  fastened  to  it.    The  interosseous 

membrane  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  between  the  bones.     The  arrangement  favors 

lightness,  as  it  gives  increased  size  for  the  origin  of  muscles.     The  joints  of  the 

fibula,  as  well  as  its  elasticity,  serve  to  break  shocks. 

i 

THE  TIBIA. 

The  tibia  consists  of  a  shaft,  an  upper  and  a  lower  extremity. 

The  upper  extreinity,  or  head,  composed  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  tuberosiiy\ 
is  very  large,  expanding  laterally  from  the  shaft.  The  outline  of  the  upper  surface 
is  transversely  oval,  the  inner  end  being  the  broader.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  t^o 
articular  surfaces  for  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  separated  at  the  middle  by  a  promi- 
nence,  the  spine, ^  with  a  triangular  non-articular  surface  before  and  behind  it.  The 
former  of  these  is  rough,  the  latter  smooth  and  grooved.  The  spine  itself  is  com- 
posed of  two  lateral  parts  connected  behind,  of  which  the  inner  is  the  longer  from 
before  backward,  rising  from  the  condylar  surfaces.  The  crucial  ligaments  of  the 
knee-joint  are  attached  to  the  non-articular  surfaces  before  and  behind  it.  The 
inner  c<mdylar  facet  is  concave  ;  it  has  an  oval  outline  and  is  longer  from  before 
backward  than  transversely.  It  rises  as  a  ridge  on  the  side  of  the  spine.  The  outer 
facet  is  more  nearly  circular,  being  shorter  than  the  inner.  It  is  slightly  depressed 
in  the  middle.  The  posterior  half  is  usually  a  little  convex  from  before  backward, 
and  is  often  prolonged  on  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone.  The  convexily  is 
much  greater  when  the  semilunar  cartilage  is  intact.  The  front  half  may  be  plane, 
convex,  or  concave  in  the  same  direction.  This  facet  rises  to  a  point  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  spine.  The  tubcrosities  *  overhang  the  back  of  the  tibia.  Thev  are 
separated  behind  by  the  popUteal  notch '  continuous  with  the  groove  from  the  t<jp, 
Under  the  back  of  the  outer  tuberosity  is  a  small  articular  facet  for  the  head  of  ihe 
fibula,  looking  downward  and  a  little  backward  and  outward.  Its  outline  is  unccr- 
tain,  being  either  round  or  quadrilateral.     It  may  be  curved  in  any  direction,  and 

*  Emlncntia  latcrcoadjloidca.    *CoDdylttt  laterali*  et  medialls.    ^  Fvsm  iotercondj-loldea  »Mterlor. 
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its  inclination  varies  much.  In  some  cases  it  nearly  or  quite  reaches  the  superior 
articular  surface.  Laterally,  this  tuberosity  is  rough  for  the  ligaments  of  the  knee- 
joint.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  side  of  the  inner  tuberosity,  which  towards  the 
back  has  a  broad  horizontal  groove  running  along  it  for  the  tendon  of  the  semi- 
membranosus.  The  tubercle^  of  the  tibia  is  a  triangular  prominence  on  the  front  of 
the  upper  end.  Its  lower  part  is  rough  for  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  quadriceps, 
and  its  upper  smooth  for  a  bursa  between  this  tendon  and  the  bone.  The  top  of 
the  tubercle  is  about  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  bone  ;  it  is  lost  below  in  the  ridge 
of  the  front  of  the  shaft. 

The  shaft  *  has  three  borders  and  three  surfaces.  The  anterior  border,  the  crest^ 
begins  at  the  outer  side  of  the  tubercle,  curves  as  it  descends,  at  first  a  little  inward, 
then  a  little  the  other  way  through  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  where  it  is  very  sharp, 
and,  finally,  at  the  lower  third,  becoming  much  less  prominent,  it  sweeps  to  the 
front  of  the  inner  tnalieolus.  The  inner  border,  the  least  marked  of  the  three,  begins 
under  the  inner  tuberosity  near  the  back  and  goes  to  the  back  of  the  inner  maiieoius. 
It  is  most  distinct  in  the  middle.  The  outer  border,  or  interosseous  ridge,*'  begins  below 
the  facet  for  the  head  of  the  fibula,  runs  downward  and  somewhat  backward  past  the 
middle  of  the  shaft,  and  then,  inclining  fonvard,  divides  some  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  lower  end  into  two  lines  enclosing  a  space  on  the  outer  side  of  the  lower 
end,  to  which  the  fibula  is  bound  by  ligaments.  The  anterior  of  these  divisions  is 
the  more  evident  continuation  of  the  ridge.  The  intemal  surface  is  subcutaneous  : 
generally  convex  above  and  concave  below  ;  the  outer,  bounded  behind  by  the  in- 
terosseous ridge,  is  at  first  external,  but  in  the  lower  third  twists  to  the  front.  The 
posterior,  in  its  upper  and  lower  parts,  faces  also  somewhat  outward.  It  is  crossed 
in  the  upper  third  by  the  obligue  line^^  which,  running  downward  and  inward  from 
the  back  of  the  fibular  facet  to  the  inner  border,  marks  of!  a  triangular  space  above 
it  which  is  occupied  by  the  popliteus  muscle.  A  vertical  line,  generally  very  faint, 
running  down  for  some  distance  from  the  oblique  line  partially  divides  this  sur- 
face into  an  inner  broader  and  an  outer  narrower  part :  the  former  for  the  flexor  of 
the  toes,  the  latter  for  the  tibialis  posticus.  The  nutrient  foramen,  the  largest 
in  the  body,  is  on  this  surface  at  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  thirds  external 
to  the  oblique  line ;  it  runs  down  into  the  bone.  The  shaft  is  triangular  on  section  in 
the  upper  and  middle  thirds,  being  narrower  and  sharper  in  front  in  the  middle  one. 
In  the  lower  third  the  section  becomes  quadrilateral  as  the  shaft  broadens  and  the 
anterior  border  sinks  and  turns  inward. 

The  lowcr  extremity  is  thickest  transversely.  The  intemal  maiieoius^  is  a 
thick  projection  downward  and  inward  from  the  whole  of  the  inner  side,  to  form 
one  boundary  of  the  ankle.  Its  lower  end  is  thick,  reaching  farthest  down  in  front, 
with  a  depression  at  the  back  for  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle.  The  surface 
looking  towards  the  joint  is  articular  ;  it  slants  a  little  away  from  the  median  line  of 
the  bone.  The  outer  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  is  slightly  concave,  with  a 
tubercle  both  before  and  behind.  The  articular  cartilage  of  the  lower  end  is  pro- 
longed  some  two  or  three  millimetres  onto  this  outer  side.  Both  in  front  and  behind, 
but  especially  in  front,  the  bone  presents  a  swelling,  separated  by  a  depression  from 
the  lower  border,  above  which  the  capsule  is  inserted.  On  the  posterior  surface  a 
broad  groove  for  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  the  flexor  longus  digitorum 
runs  obliquely  downward  and  inward  onto  and  along  the  hind  border  of  the  mai- 
ieoius. A  faint  groove  for  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  is  sometimes  seen  near  the 
outer  end  of  the  posterior  surface.  The  lower  side  forms  the  top  of  the  ankle- 
joint  and  is  wholly  articular.  It  is  broader  before  than  behind,  as  the  sides  converge 
towards  the  back.  It  is  concave  from  before  backward.  There  is  a  slight  antero- 
posterior  elevation  in  the  middle,  fitting  into  a  depression  on  the  top  of  the  as- 
tragalus. 

Variations. — The  transverse  axes  of  the  knee-  and  ankle-joints  are  rarely 
parallel.  The  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  so  twisted  as  to  make  the  foot  point  outward. 
The  angle  bctween  the  two  axes  varies  from  o  to  48°,  but  is  usually  bet\veen  5**  and 
20^.  The  backward  inclination  of  the  top  of  the  tibia  varies  considerably.  When 
exces9ive,  it  seems  to  imply  an  aptitude  for  the  squatting  position,  as  among  the 
natives  of  India,  but  no  mability  to  assume  the  upright  position.     A  continuation 

^Tttlierotltac  tlbiac.    *  Corpn«  tibia«.    'CrUto  anterior.    *  CrlsU  IntcroMea.    ^  Llnea  poptltca.    *  Mallcolas  medlalb. 
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Post-tvphoidal  periostitis  and  osteitis  of  the  tibia  are  exceedingly  common,  and 
affect  particularly  the  subcutaneous  area  of  the  bone  near  the  lower  third,  whtre 
there  are  no  muscular  attachments.  They  are  probably  due,  therefore,  to  5»!i^ht 
traumatisms.  This  same  area  is  peculiarly  subject  not  only  to  this  form  of  iniecti<  n 
and,  as  has  been  said,  to  fracture,  but  also  to  tuberculosis  (when  the  epiphyses  a'.r 
spared),  to  syphilitic  nodes  and  gummata,  to  softening  and  defonnity  from  rickcts. 
and  to  sepsis  spreading  inward  from  cutaneoiis  inHammations  and  ulcers.  It  is 
probably  so  vulnerable  by  reason  of  its  exposure  to  frequent  slight  injury  and  Uj 
strain  disproportionate  to  its  size  and  strength  {vide  supra),  and  because  of  ita 
dependent  position  and  its  distance  from  the  main  source  of  the  blood-supply  of  the 
bone  (the  nutrient  artery  entering  it  at  its  upper  third),  both  of  which  circumstanoi^i^ 
favor  passive  hyperaemia  and  the  localization  of  infection. 

Sarcoma,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  already  mentioned  (page  366». 
affects  chiefly  the  upper  third  of  the  tibia. 

Landmarks. — On  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia  is  in  close  relation  in  extension  with  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  the  l» « » 
making  a  uniform  rounded  prominence.  The  interval  between  them  can  be  tek 
but  not  seen.  If  the  leg  is  fiexed  and  the  ankle  rested  upon  the  opposite  knee,  the 
tibial  tuberosity  becomes  visible  and  lies  in  advance  of  the  inner  condyle.  The 
prominence  of  the  outer  tuberosity  is  distinctly  to  be  seen  and  felt  on  the  antero- 
external  aspect  of  the  limb  about  2.5  centimetres  (one  inch)  below  the  joint-line. 
It  represents  the  lowest  level  of  the  synovial  membrane.  In  to  it  is  inserted,  about 
half-way  between  the  tip  of  the  patella  and  the  head  of  the  fibula,  the  important 
ilio-tibial  band  of  fascia  to  which  illusion  has  been  made  in  reference  to  fracture  i^\ 
the  neck  of  the  femur  and  dislocation  of  the  hip  (page  377). 

The  posterior  edge  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  is  not  accessible  to  direct  examina- 
tion,  and  this  is  true  of  the  external  and  posterior  surfaces  throughout. 

The  internal  border  can  be  traced  from  the  tuberosity  to  the  malleolus.  The 
antero-internal  surface,  which  is  subcutaneous  throughout,  can  be  seen  and  felt 
The  anterior  border  or  crest  constitutes  the  prominence  of  the  '•shin/'  It  is 
sharp  in  the  upper  two-thirds  and  fades  in  to  the  shaft  at  the  summit  of  the  lower 
third.  In  well-markod  tibiae  it  presents  a  distinct  double  curve,  the  upper  part  of 
which  has  its  concavity  outward.  The  tubercle  is  easily  felt  and  seen.  It  should 
be  in  line  with  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  a  point  on  the  front  of  the  ankle  mid- 
way  between  the  malleoli.     It  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

The  inner  malleolus  is  twelve  millimetres  (half  an  inch)  above  and  in  front  of 
the  outer  malleolus,  but  on  the  same  plane  posteriorly.  Its  lower  border  is  rounded- 
The  notch  for  the  internal  lateral  ligament  can  be  felt.  Its  tip  is  twelve  millimetres 
below  the  joint-line.  Its  sharp  posterior  border  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the 
g^oove  for  the  tibialis  posticus  tendon. 

THE   FIBULA. 

The  fibula  is  a  long,  slender  bone  with  a  knob-like  upper  end  and  a  pointed 
lower  one. 

The  upper  cxtrcniity,  called  the  head,^  has  a  rounded  or  vaguely  quadri- 
lateral  articular  surface  above,  looking  upward,  a  littie  inward  and  forward,  to 
meet  the  corresponding  one  on  the  tibia.  The  styloid  process^^  a  short  prominence. 
juts  upward  from  its  outer  posterior  angle.  The  outer  part  of  the  head  is  rough. 
An  ill-marked  ncck  belovv  it  is  indistinguishable  from  the  shaft. 

The  shaft  *  is  best  described  as  having  four  borders,  separating  four  sides,  though 
one  of  the  borders  joins  another  near  the  lower  end.  The  borders,  proceeding  in 
regular  order  round  the  bone  from  the  front,  are  (i)  the  antero-extemal,  (2)  the 
postero-extemal,  (3)  the  f>ostero-internal,  sometimes  called  th^ obligue ridgr,  and  (41 
the  antero-internal  or  interosseous.  The  antero-cvternal  border  begins  feiintly  on  the 
front  of  the  shaft,  a  littie  belovv  the  neck,  and  becomes  very  prominent  as  it  descends. 
tuisting  slightly  outward.  In  the  last  quarter  it  splits  into  two  lines  which  run  ta 
the  front  and  back  of  the  outer  malleolus,  enclosing  a  triangular  subcutaneous  spacv. 
The  postero-e.vternal  border  begins  on  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  below  the  s^'loid 

^  Capltolaa  fibatac    ^  Apei  capltuU  fibolac.    '  Corp««  fibnlae. 
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process.  It  is  strongest  at  and  below  the  middle  of  the  bone.  It  twists  backward 
and  is  lost  at  the  back  of  the  malleolus.  The  posiero-intemal  border  begins  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  back  of  the  head.  It  is  very  strong  at  about  the  middle.  It  ends 
in  the  last  quarter  by  joining  the  interosseous  ridge,  The  latter,  or  antero-intemal 
border  t  begins  poorly  marked  at  the  inner  side  of  the  neck,  soon  becomes  sharp, 
and  descends  rather  straighter  than  the  others  to  some  three  inches  above  the  lower 
end,  where  it  divides  into  two  lines  which,  ending  at  the  borders  of  the  articular  facet 
for  the  astragalus,  enclose  a  rough  space  for  ligaments.  The  interosseous  membrane, 
being  attached  to  this  ridge,  separates  the  front  of  the  bone  from  the  back.  The 
anierior  surface^  between  this  and  the  antero-external  border,  is  very  narrow.  It 
forms  a  part  of  a  hollow,  of  which  the  membrane  is  the  fioor,  from  which  certain 
extensor  muscles  arise.  The  extemal  surface,  between  the  antero-external  and  the 
postero-external  borders,  is  a  characteristic  one,  presenting  for  more  than  the  lower 
half  a  shallow  groove  for  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis,  which  sweeps  down  to 
the  back  of  the  malleolus  behind  the  subcutaneous  space  endosed  by  the  splitting 
of  the  antero-extemal  border.  The  posterior  surfcue  is  bounded  by  the  postero- 
external  border  and  by  the  postero-internal  till  that  border  joins  the  interosseous 
ridge,  which  bounds  the  surface  in  its  lower  part.  It  faces  backward  above  and 
inward  below.  The  nutrient  for  amen,  running  downward,  enters  it  rather  above  the 
middle,  usually  near  the  postero-internal  border.  A  roughness  on  the  outer  part 
of  this  surface  is  for  the  origin  of  the  soleus.  The  intemal  surface,  relatively  broad 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  looks  inward  to  the  hollow  between  the  two  bones. 
It  ends  in  the  last  quarter  where  the  oblique  ridge  joins  the  interosseous  one. 

The  lower  cxtremity  of  the  fibula  is  pointed,  forming  the  otder  malleolus,^ 
which  projects  downward  and  a  little  outward.  Its  outer  suriace  is  a  continuation  of 
the  subcutaneous  triangle,  and  the  greatest  prominence  near  its  back  is  in  line  with 
the  posterior  of  the  borders  of  the  space.  Most  of  the  internal  surface  is  occupied 
by  a  triangular  articular  facet  for  the  astragalus,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  nearly 
vertical,  while  the  lower  slants  outward.  Below  and  behind  this,  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  greatest  projection,  is  a  deep  hollow  for  part  of  the  external  lateral  ligament. 
The  malleolus  is  broader  behind  than  in  front,  presenting  a  groove  in  continuation 
of  the  external  surface  for  the  peroneal  tendons. 

Development. — The  centre  for  the  shaft  appears  in  the  eighth  foetal  week  ; 
that  for  the  head  of  the  bone,  which,  according  to  the  usual  order  of  long  bones, 
should  develop  next,  does  not  come  till  after  that  of  the  malleolus.  The  latter  ap- 
pears in  the  second  year,  the  former  two  or  three  years  later.  The  lower  epiphysis 
is  probably  fused  with  the  shaft  by  eighteen  or  nineteen  and  the  upper  by  twenty. 

PRACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  upper  epiphysis  has  a  flat  lower  surface  and  is  about  on  a  level  with  the 
most  promment  part  of  the  tibial  tubercle.  It  includes,  therefore,  ali  that  portion 
of  the  head  of  the  fibula  into  which  the  biceps  tendon  and  external  lateral  ligament 
are  inserted.  Its  line  of  cartilage  at  and  after  the  thirteenth  year  is  in  close  relation 
with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  tibio-fibular  joint.  Its  disjunction  is  favored 
by  its  situation  on  the  most  exposed  aspect  of  the  limb,  its  subcutaneous  position, 
and  the  insertion  into  it  of  the  biceps  muscle.  The  attachment  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  also  enables  a  powerful  strain  to  be  brought  upon  it  in  over-adduction 
of  the  leg.  In  spite  of  these  favorable  circumstances,  the  protection  aflforded  by 
the  slight  overhang  of  the  extemal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  the  fixation  given  by 
the  strong  anterior  and  posterior  upper  tibio-fibular  ligaments  make  separation  of 
this  epiphysis  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Boyd  says  that  several  cases  are  known  in 
which  it  has  been  pulled  of!  by  violent  contraction  of  the  biceps  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
falling.  It  is  then  felt  as  an  easily  recognizable  fragment  the  space  between  which 
and  the  diaphysis  is  increased  upon  extension  of  the  leg. 

Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula  in  its  upper  two-thirds  occurs  from  direct 
violence  and  as  a  secondarv  result  of  fracture  of  the  tibia.  In  spite  of  the  slender- 
ness  of  the  bone  and  its  position  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the. leg,  fracture  is  not  very 
frequent  because  of  (a)  its  elasticity,  which  is  marked  ;  (^)  its  protective  covering 
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of  niuscles  and  fascia  ;  and  (^)  its  backward  curvature,  which  carries  it  to  a  plane 
posterior  to  that  of  the  tibia,  which  thus  protects  it  both  internally  and  anterioriv 
from  direct  violence. 

Fractures  about  the  middle  of  the  lower  third  of  the  shaft,  and  especially  thobc 
about  7.5  centimetres  (three  inches)  from  the  ankle,  are  so  commonIy  produced  h\ 
leverage  that,  whatever  their  exact  level,  most  of  them  may  be  grouped  as  instanct^ 
of  Pott's  fracture,  although  an  effort  has  been  made  to  draw  between  them  distinc- 
tions  that  are  ordinarily  academic  rather  than  practical. 

These  fractures  usually  result  from  over-abduction  of  the  fooL  When  that 
occurs  suddenly,  the  weight  of  the  body  being  upon  the  limb,  the  tension  first  comti 
upon  the  deltoid  ligament.  This  may  stretch  slightly  or  some  of  its  fibres  may  be 
torn,  or  there  may  be  a  small  detachment  from  its  malleolar  origin.  As  a  rule,  such 
a  čase  ends  in  a  more  or  less  severe  sprain.  If  the  ligament  ruptures,  or  the  lip  ot 
the  malleolus  is  torn  oH,  or  the  malleolus  itself  is  fractured,  the  abduction  of  the 
foot  continues,  and  the  astragalus  is  subluxated  and  carried  against  the  inner  surface 
of  the  external  malleolus.  The  fibula  is  thus  converted  into  a  lever  of  the  first  order 
The  force  is  applied  at  its  lower  end  ;  the  fulcrum  consists  of  the  stout  tibio-fibuJar 
ligaments,  which  are  often  stronger  than  the  bone  itself  and  which  are  rarely  com- 
pletely  ruptured,  though  often  stretched  and  lacerated  ;  the  weight  or  resistance  is 
in  the  body  of  the  bone,  which  is  prevented  from  moving  inward  by  the  articulation 
of  its  upper  end  with  the  tibia.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  its  limit  of  elasticity  is  e^- 
ceeded,  it  breaks  at  a  weak  (if  not  its  weakest)  point,  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
lever — i.e.,  of  the  lower  fragment — ^is  forced  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
lower  end, — i.e.,  the  malleolus  (Fig.  410).  The  impact  of  the  astragalus  and  the 
puli  of  the  ligaments  may  cause,  in  addition  to  the  fracture  of  the  tip  of  the  malleolus. 
fracture  of  the  anterior  or  of  the  outer  articular  edge  of  the  tibia.  If  the  tibio- 
fibular  ligaments  rupture,  the  fibula  becomes  a  lever  of  the  second  order,  the 
fulcrum  shifting  to  its  upper  end.  The  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  outu^ard  iriU  be 
more  marked.  The  bone  may  break  at  any  point,  but  the  fracture  is  stili  likelv  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  the  lower  third. 

Rose  and  Carless  have  adopted  the  following  useful  dassification  based  on  the 
injury  to  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  or  to  the  tibia  itself.  It  divides  these  fractures 
into  four  groups,  the  term  Pott^s  fracture  being  correctly  applied,  according  to  these 
authors,  to  the  first  two  only.  i.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  tom  through  ; 
the  intact  internal  malleolus  can  be  felt  projecting  beneath  the  skin  (Fig.  410.  ^ }. 
2.  The  malleolus  is  torn  of!  and  a  distinct  sulcus  can  be  felt  between  it  and  the  louer 
end  of  the  tibial  shaft  (Fig.  410,  B).  3.  The  interosseous  tibio-fibular  ligament  is 
ruptured  (or  the  flake  of  bone  at  the  tibial  attachment  is  torn  off)  ;  the  subIuxation 
outvvard  is  very  marked  ;  either  the  inner  malleolus  or  the  deltoid  ligament  yields, — 
**Dupuytren's  fracture"  (Fig.  410,  C).  4.  The  tibia  fractures  transversely  just 
above  the  base  of  the  malleolus  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  may  be  mis- 
taken  for  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  (Fig.  410,  D). 

The  less  frequent  accident  of  forcible  over-inversion  of  the  foot,  if  the  extemal 
lateral  ligament  holds,  produces  by  the  same  mechanism  a  similar  series  of  occur- 
rences.  The  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  is  dragged  violently  inward,  the  tibio- 
fibular  ligaments  act  again  as  a  fulcrum,  and  the  bone  is  apt  to  break  at  about  ihc 
same  level, — t.e.,  from  5  to  7.5  centimetres  (two  to  three  inches)  above  the  joint, — 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  being  carried  outward  instead  of  inward.  In 
these  cases  there  is  a  subluxation  of  the  astragalus  inward  which  not  infrequent!v 
results  in  a  fracture  of  the  inner  malleolus.  In  ali  these  forms  of  fracture  the  lacera- 
tion  of  ligamentous  structures  loosening  the  connection  of  the  foot  to  the  leg,  the 
upward  puli  of  the  calf  muscles,  and  the  weight  of  the  foot  itself  combine  to  produce 
a  subluxation  of  the  foot  backuard  which  is  often  overlooked. 

The  cardinal  symptoms  of  the  common  form  of  Pott's  fracture  are  eversion  ot 
the  foot,  prominence  of  the  inner  malleolus,  shortening  of  the  distance  from  the  front 
of  the  ankle  to  the  web  of  the  great  toe,  increased  width  hetween  the  malleoli,  and 
tenderness  over  (a)  the  space  between  the  tibia  and  the  external  malleolus  antcriorlv. 
— t.e.,  over  the  strained  or  torn  tibio-fibular  ligaments  ;  (d)  over  the  base  or  tip  or 
anterior  border  of   the  internal    malleolus, — /.^.,   over  a  ruptured  interna!  lateral 
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ligament  or  a  fracture  of  the  malleotus  ;  and  (f )  over  the  fibula  from  two  to  four 
inches  above  the  tip  of  the  malleolus, — i.e.,  over  the  fibuUr  fracture. 

The  lower  epiphysis  of  the  fibula  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  epiph)'ses 
of  long  bones  appear  first  at  the  end  from  which  the  nutrient  artery  is  directed,  and 
to  the  more  important  rule  that  the  chief  growth  of  the  long  bones  takes  plače  at 
tile  end  where  the  epiphysis  is  last  united  to  the  shaft ;  in  the  other  long  bones  this 
is  abo  the  nad/ram  which  the  nutrient  artery  is  directed.  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  upper  eAtreniity,  ihe  nutrient  canals  being  directed  towards  the  elboiv,  the  epiph- 
yses  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hunierus  and  the  lovver  enda  of  the  radius  and  ulna  appear 
earlier  and  join  the  shaft  later  than  ihose  at  the  eIbow,  and  that  thus  it  is  from  the 
shoulder  and  wrist  that  the  chief  growth  of  the  upper  limb  takes  plače.  In  the  lower 
extremity,  the  nutrient  canals  being  directed  towards  the  hip  and  the  ankle,  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  appear  first  and  are  joined 
on  last,  and  the  chief  growth  of  the  lower  limb  Ukes  plače  at  the  knee. 


Slunr  ing  rour  iTps  of  (TBCtUT«  of  loweT  end  o(  nbul*  accordlns  to  cUulficallon  ol  Rok  and  Cirloa. 

In  the  čase  of  the  fibula — the  upper  part  of  which  is  in  man  in  a  comparativeljr 
rudimentary  condition  (Poland) — the  exception  is  noted  to  avoid  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  the  študent.  The  nutrient  artery  runs  downward,  but  the  lower  epiphysis 
is  both  the  tirat  to  appear  and  the  first  to  consolidate,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of 
growth.  It  is  not  of  great  practical  importance,  although  it  is  probable  that  in  most 
fto-called  fractures  of  the  extreme  Iower  end  of  the  fibula  occurring  between  the 
twelfth  and  nineteenth  veara  ihere  has  been  a  disjunction  of  this  epiphysis.  The  so- 
lution  of  continuity  would  thcn  be  below  instead  of  above  the  tibio-tibular  ligaments. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  ankle-joint  is  attached  above  the  epiphyseal  line, 
and  that  articulation  is  thercfore  likely  to  be  involved  more  frequently  than  in 
fractures  of  the  diaphvsis.  This  fact,  together  with  the  importance  of  the  epiphysis 
in  its  relation  to  Krow'th  of  the  bone,  should  cause  the  possibility  of  its  disjunction  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  If  arrest  of  frrowth  does  ensue,  a  condition  of  talipes  valgus  may 
result  from  ihc  relative  overgronth  of  the  lihia.  For  the  relief  of  this  the  operation 
of  "  conjugal  chondrectomy"— removal  nI  the  lower  epiphyseal  cartilage  of  the  tibia 
— has  been  suggested.  This  at  twelve  years  of  age  is  seventeen  millimetres  from  the 
tip  ol  the  malieolus.     It  is  subcutaneous. 
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Sarcoma  of  the  fibula  attaclcs  the  upper  end  in  the  great  majority  of  cas«. 
Osteophytes  are  not  infrequent  upon  the  median  margin  of  the  shaft  above  the  loai-r 
end. 

Landmarks. — In  extension  of  the  leg  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  tibula  b 
indicated  by  a  depression  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  outer  suriace  of  the  leg  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  tibial  tubercie,  corresponding  to  the  interval  between  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  above  and  the  peroneiis  longus  below,  The  head  is  subcu- 
taneous  and  may  be  distinctly  felt  there.  In  ilexion  it  projects  above  the  surround- 
ing  surfaces  and  may  be  seen,  The  insertion  of  the  biceps  may  show  as  a  rounded 
prominence  at  the  base  of  ihe  styloid  process.  The  synoviaI  membrane  of  the  knee 
descends  to  a  point  just  above  the  upper  level  of  the  head.  The  upper  half  of  the 
fibula  is  so  covered  by  muscles  that  its  outline  cannot  be  recognized  distinctiv  by 
palpadon.      In  the  lower  half  it  may  be  felt  through  the  muscles.      Its  lower  fifch  lies 

between  the  tendons  of  theperoneus  tertius  and 
Fig.  411-  those  of    the  peroneus  longus    and   peroneus 

brevis,  and  is  subcutaneous,  as  is  the  mallcolus. 

The  relation  of  the  plane  of  the  shaft  to  that  of 

the  libia  should  be  remembered,  as  shoutd  the 

f>lane  of  the  external  to  that  of  the  interna!  mal- 
eolus  (page   390).       The  tip  of  the    extenial 
flln^l^  malleolus  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  millimetres 

(one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch)  nearer  to 
the  heel  than  that  of  the  internal  malleolus.  The 
whole  malleolus,  viewcd  from  »ithoiit  inward. 
is  in  the  mid-line  (antero-posteriorly)  o(  the 
ankle-joint.  It  becomes  abnormally  promineni 
in  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  peroneal  muscles, 
particularly  of  the  peroneus  longus. 

h,  CONNECTIONS   OF  THE  TIBIA   AND 

FIBULA. 

These  are  the  superior  and  inferior  joints 
and  the  interosseous  membrane. 

The  Superior  Tibio-Fibular  Articu- 

*",'j^  lation  '  (Fig.  411). — The  cartilage-covered  ar- 

ticular  surfaces  already  described  vary  greatly 

both  in  direction   and  in  the   nature  of   their 

curves.     Perhaps  the  more  ordinary  arrange- 

*•"*  ment  is  for  the  tibial  facet  to  be  concave  in  a 

horizontal  and  convex  in  a  vertical  pUne  ;  but 

the  converse  may  occur,  and  there  are  manv 

intermediate  forms.      The  syrtovial  sac  extend5 

upward  behind  and  m3y  communicate  with  the 

knee-joint.      The  capsule  is  verv  slrong,  except 

below,  and  especially  so  at  the  outer  side  where 

the  long  extemal  laleral  Hgam^nt  of  the  knee 

is  incorporated  with  it.     The  anterior  and  pcf- 

terior superior  {ibio-fibular ligamenU'  are  stfong 

fibres,   strengthening   the  capsule   and  passing 

outward  and  slightly  downward  irom  the  tibia 

AM.  infet.  1  tO  the  fibula. 

''"°*"'  The  intcrosseus  membrane'  (Fig.  411) 

extends  from  the  head  of  the  fibula  down  along 

Tibio-fibuiat  ligamenis  Irom  htiort.  the  inlerosseous  ridgcs  of  both  bones  till  these 

split.      Its   fibres   run   in   the   main  downward 

and  outward,  but  in  the  upper  part  manv  run  downward  and  inward.      There  is  a 

large  npening  at  the  top  above  the  membrane  or  through  it. 

The  Inferior  Tibio-PibularArticulation'  (Fig.  411). — This  joint  is  essen- 
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tial)^  ligamentous,  though  the  articular  cartilage  of  the  ankle-joint  extends  for  a  few 
millimetres  onto  the  opposed  sides  of  each  bone, 

The  inferiorligamentsarethe  interosseous,  the  anterior  ^ad posterior,  and  the 
transverse.  The  interosseous  ligament  is  a  thiclcened  continuation  ol  the  mem- 
brane, consisting  of  short  libres  connecting  the  rough  surfaces  bounded  by  the  split- 
tjng  of  the  interosseous  ridges. 

The  anterior  and  poslerior  ligaments'  (Fi^.  411,  412)  are  strong  bands  situ- 
ated  respectivel)'  on  the  front  and  the  back  of  the  tibia  and  mnning  downward  and 
outward  lo  the  fibula.  The  anterior  deepens  the  socket  but  slightly,  while  the 
posterior,  reaching  nearly  half-way  down  to  the  malleolus,  makes  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  back  of  the  joint,      The  transverse  ligament  (Fig.  412)  containing 


Mlddlc  lateral 


ligamenl  Posl.  tibiivGbula 

Socket  of  right  ankk-Joml  Irom  be 


prof>ably  elastic  fibres,  runs  obHquely  from  the  back  of  the  lower  lx>rder  of  the 
tibia  to  the  tip  of  the  outer  malleolus.  It  projects  into  the  joint,  the  capsule  form- 
ing  a  pouch  between  it  and  the  posterior  tibio-fibular  ligament.  It  is  cIoseIy  con- 
nected  at  the  fibula  with  the  posterior  fibulo-astragaloid  ligament.  The  two  have 
the  appearance  of  diverging  bundles  of  the  same  structure.  The  synovial  cavilj  is 
prolonged  some  three  millimetres  upward  between  the  bones.  The  back  part  of  the 
cračk  between  the  bones  is  concealed  by  a  pad  of  fat  (Fig.  412)  covered  by 
synovial  membrane  projecting  into  the  joint.  It  advances  or  recedes  betvveen  the 
tx>nes  according  to  changes  of  position, 

Movemcnts. — The  motions  between  the  tibia  and  the  fibula  are  slight  and 
not  very  definite.  The  head  of  the  fibula  may  play  a  little  fonvard  and  backward, 
and  the  bone  may  rotate  on  its  long  axis.  These  motions  are  resisted  alternately 
by  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  at  both  ends, 

THE  BONES  OF  THE  LEG  AS  ONE  APPARATUS. 
Surface  Anatomy. — The  upner  part  of  this  aupport  consists  of  the  head  of 
the  tibia  with  that  of  the  fibula  well  back  on  the  outer  sidc.  The  framework  nar- 
row5  to  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds,  where  the  tibia  is  nearly  at  its 
smallest  and  secms  to  bend  towards  the  fibula.  Below  this  it  broadens  for  the 
socket  of  the  ankle.  The  fibula  in  the  lower  third  is  close  to  the  tibia  and  no  longer 
30  much  behind  it.  vvhich  is  due  in  part  to  the  subsidence  of  the  crest  of  the  tibia. 
The  ditference  of  relations  is  shoivn  by  sections  at  three  levels  (Fig.  413).  The 
whole  appiiratus  is  described  as  having  three  !x)rders  and  three  surfaces.  As  the 
details  have  been  given  with  the  bones,  the  chief  features  on!y  are  here  enumeratcd. 
The  anterior  border  is  the  crest  of  the  tibia  ;  the  posterior  and  internat  border  is  the 
posterior  border  of  the  same  bone ;  betwecn  them  is  the  subcutaneous  interna)  surface. 
The  posterior  and  e.vfcmal  border  is  the  posicrocsternal  border  of  tlie  fibula.  Thus 
there  remain  an  antcro-external  and  a  posterior  surface,  each  of  which  is  formed  in 
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part  by  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  antero-exterJiai  surface  presents  ihe  fol- 
lowtng  features  :  ( i )  a  large  surface  of  the  tibia,  looking  outward  as  far  as  the 
lower  third  and  then  fonvard  ;  (2)  the  interosseous  membrane  ;  (3)  a  narTow  '  sur- 
face of  the  fibula,  bounding  external)y  the  (ossa  o(  the  front  oi  the  leg,  sha]low 
above,  deep  and  narroiv  below  ;  {4)  the  antero-extemal  border  of  the  fibula,  split- 
ting  below  to  enclose  the  subcutaneous  surface  above  the  outer  matleolus  ;  ^5)  the 
grooved  surface  of  the  fibula  occupied  by  the  peronei, 

The  posterior  surface  presents,  continuing  in  the  same  course  :  ( i  )  the  posierior 
surface  of  the  fibula,  looking  backward  above,  invvard  below  ;  (2)  ihe  posteroin- 
ternat  border,  ending  in  the  interosseous  ridge  ;  in  the  upper  two-third5  this  over- 
hangs  a  deep  hollovv  ;  (3)  the  internal  surface,  which  ends  below  with  the  prec«ding 
border;  (4)  the  interosseous  membrane;  (5}  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia. 
The  interosseous  membrane  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  much  deeper  gutter  than  in  front, 
which  also  becomes  very  narrow  below. 

The  outward  iwist  of  the  ankle  has  been  mentioned,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
this  depends  on  the  twist  of  the  tibia.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  while  the  aot«rci- 
external,  the  postero-external,  and  the  postero- internal  borders  of  the  fibula  run  as  if 

Fig.  413. 


the  lower  end  of  that  bone  had  been  twisted  outvard,  the  same  is  not  truc  o(  the 
borders  and  surfaces  of  the  tibia.  On  the  contrar/,  the  crest,  with  the  surface  on 
each  side  of  it,  slants  in  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  downward  and  inward.  It  is  as 
if  these  borders  of  both  bones  had  been  twisted  away  from  the  median  line  of  the 
leg,  one  to  each  side,  and  that  the  interosseous  ridge  had  stayed  slraight.  There 
seems  to  be  no  relation  between  the  degree  of  fonvard  liend  of  the  neck  of  the 
(emur  and  the  outward  twist  of  the  socket  of  the  ankle.  Probably  both  have  an 
influence  on  the  direction  of  the  foot,  but  it  depends  chiefiy  on  the  latter.  It  is  un- 
tvarranted,  therefore.  to  expect  aH  children  to  tiim  out  the  toes  alike.  The  «hole 
of  the  front  and  sides  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  is  easily  felt,  but  it  is  thickly  covered 
behind,  The  top  of  the  tuberosities  is  clear  on  either  side,  and  in  front  the  whole 
of  the  tubercie  can  be  explored  when  the  tendon  is  relaxed.  The  head  of  the  fibuU 
is  distinct  far  back  on  the  outer  side.  Descending  the  leg,  it  is  easy  to  follow  (he 
sharp  crest  of  the  tibia  into  the  lower  third.  and  the  internal  subcutaneous  surface 
down  to  the  malleolus.  The  external  surface,  where  it  becomes  anterior  above  the 
ankle,  is  plain  in  spite  of  the  tendons  crossing  it.  The  shaft  of  the  6bula  is  so 
covered  with  musdes  that  little  more  than  its  general  position  is  to  be  raade  out 
above  the  tri;ingiilar  subcutaneous  surface  over  the  ouier  malleolus,  which  latter  » 
also  easily  e.\plorcd.  The  relations  of  the  malleoli  are  considered  with  the  foot 
(page449). 

THE   PATELLA. 


The  knee-pan,  the  largest  sesamoid  bone.  is  triangular  or  shield-shaped.     The 

anterior  surface   is  covered  by  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  quadriceps,  which  re- 

place  the  periostoum  and  mark  the  surface  »ith  lonijitudinal  lines,     Jagged  spines 

from  the  ossitication  of  ihe  tendon  are  otten  found  at  the  top,     The  transverse 

'  In  the  transverse  sections  (Kis-  413)  Ihis  surface  is  eioeptiona]ly  small. 
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diameter  is  usually  rather  lai^er  than  the  vertical,  especia]ly  in  strong,  and  conse- 
quently  inmale,  bones. 

The  base'  is  above  with  a  slightly  curved  outline,  and  the  apex*  below,  usually 
soinewhat  intemal  to  the  tniddle.     The  outer  Iower  border  is  more  oblique  than  the 

Fic.  414. 
Tendonof  qaadr)c«p>  eilcntor 


1,  »ilerlor  and  poslerlor  auriace 


inner.     The  posterior  surface  is  divided  into  an  upper  articular  part  and  a  much 
smaller  non-articular  one  below,  in  which  the  bone  is  thinner  at  the  expense  o(  the 


posterior  surface  and  is  covered  by  the  fibrea  of  the  ligamentum   patellze-     The 
upper  part,  covered  with  articular  cartilage  and  forming  a  part  of  the  knee-joint,  is 

■  Buli  »•■•>■■•-    *A»f>  MHII«.    'Fadnartlnlarih 
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much  broader  transversely  than  vertically.  The  outer  three-fifths  or  so,  which 
plays  on  the  external  condyle,  is  concave  transversely  and  the  inner  lwo-l[ifths  con- 
vex.  The  convexity  begins  with  a  vertical  prominence  which  marlcs  the  greatest 
thickness  of  the  bone  and  appears  to  divide  the  hind  surface  into  two  parts,  as  a 
horizontal  section  shows,  the  surface  receding  from  it  on  either  side.  Neverthe- 
less,  the  whole  inner  part  is  convex,  as  described.  Vertically,  both  sides  are  slightlv 
concave.  A  close  examination  of  a  fresh  specimen  shows,  what  rarely  is  to  be  setn 
on  the  dry  bone,  that  the  articular  surface  is  to  be  further  subdivided.  A  narrow 
vertical  facet  is  seen  along  the  inner  side,  constituting  a  surface  which  rests  on  tht- 
edge  of  the  inner  condyle  in  extreme  flexion.  The  rest  of  the  articular  surface  is 
divided  into  three  horizontal  zones,  one  above  another,  by  two  transverse  lines.  The 
top  of  the  bone  is  very  thick,  most  of  it  being  occupied  by  the  insertion  of  the 
rectus.  The  capsule  of  the  knee-joint  is  inserted  ali  around  the  articular  surface 
some  two  or  three  millimetres  from  its  edge,  so  that  a  little  of  the  border  is  endofed 
in  the  joint.     Several  nutrient  foramina  are  found  on  the  anterior  surface. 

Development. — The  patella  appears  as  a  cartilaginous  point  in  the  course  of 
the  third  fcetal  month.  Ossification  begins  by  the  deposit  of  several  granules  some 
time  between  two  and  five  years.  These  soon  unite  into  a  central  mass,  from  which 
ossification  spreads,  more  rapidly,  however,  in  the  deeper  parts.  The  bone  is  not 
fully  formed  till  after  puberty,  perhaps  not  before  eighteen. 

THE   LIGAMENTUM   PATELL.«. 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle,  in  vrhich 
the  patella  is  a  sesamoid  bone  (Fig.  416).  It  is  a  strong,  flattened,  fibrous  band 
some  two  inches  long.  Just  below  the  knee-pan  it  is  at  least  one  and  one-quartcr 
inches  broad,  but  at  its  insertion  into  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberositv 
of  the  tibia  its  breadth  is  not  over  one  inch.  The  line  of  insertion  is  oblique,  the 
outer  end  being  the  lower.  Just  above  the  insertion  a  synovial  bursa  lies  betwetrn 
the  tendon  and  the  bone.  A  mass  of  fat  above  the  bursa  separates  the  tendon  from 
the  capsule.  The  tendon  is  fused  at  the  sides  with  fibrous  expansions  from  the 
quadriceps. 

THE   KNEE-JOINT. 

This  is  a  compound  joint  between  the  femur  and  the  tibia,  the  patella  being  a 
sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  leg,  incorporated  in  the  front  •  »f 
the  capsule.  The  patella  is  in  relation  to  the  femur  only,  and  sometimes  it  is  con- 
venient  to  consider  the  knee-joint  as  the  sum  of  three  distinct  ones, — namelv,  that 
between  femur  and  patella,  and  one  for  each  condyle  with  the  tibia.  The  joint  is 
enclosed  by  a  capsule  partially  subdivided  in  many  ways.  Fibro-cartilaginous  disks, 
the  semilunar  cartilages  on  the  top  of  the  tibia,  tend  to  subdivide  the  joint  beIow 
each  condyle  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  half.  The  crucial  ligaments  nearly  cut  of! 
communication  between  the  parts  of  the  joint  under  each  condyle.  The  mucous 
ligament  assists  in  this,  and  with  the  alar  ligaments  tends  to  isolate  the  patella. 

Discussion  of  the  knee-joint  calls  for  the  description  of  the  following  component 
structures  : 

The  Capsule  and  its  Accessories. 

The  Semilunar  Cartilages  and  their  Accessories. 

The  Crucial  Ligaments. 

The  Subpatellar  Fat  with  the  Ligamentum  Mucosum  and  the  Ligamenta 
Alaria. 

The  Synovial  Membrane. 

Certain  Bursa. 

The  capsule  (Fig.  416)  arises  from  the  femur,  mingling  \vith  the  periosteum, 
a  little  above  the  anterior  articular  surface  ;  from  the  sides  of  the  condyles  as  high 
as  the  level  of  the  lateral  tuberosities  ;  from  the  back  one  centimetre  beyond  the 
highest  point  that  the  cartilage  reaches  on  the  top  of  the  condyles  ;  and  from  a 
slightly  lower  level  above  the  intercondyloid  notch.  It  is  attached  in  front  around 
the  articular  surface  of  the  knee-pan  and  inferiorly  to  the  tibia  ali  around,  but  a 
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little  below  the  top  ;  for  the  articular  cartilage  is  continued  over  the  border  onto 
the  sides.  It  ts  ]ower  at  the  back  of  the  outer  tuberosity,  where  the  joint  sometunes 
joins  that  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  It  is  attached  to  the  periphery  of  the  semi- 
lunar  cartilages.  This,  which  is  the  capsule  proper,  is  \'ery  much  strengthened  by 
surrounding  structures.  On  each  side  a  strong  fibrous  layer  passes  from  the  con- 
dyles  to  the  patella  {aiUrons  de  la  rotule  oi  French  authors)  (Fig.  418).  Super- 
hcial  to  this,  and  not  adherent  to  it,  come  the  aponeurotic  fibres  of  the  vasti,  and 
stili  more  supeHicially  the  fascia  lata.     They  fuse  with  the  capsule  at  the  sides  of 

Fig.  416. 

Tenilon  ol  qiudricetit  eUeiiK« 
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the  patella,  biit  extend  over  the  latter  in  two  tolerably  distinct  layers,  Both  heads 
of  the  ^astrocnemius  and  the  ptantaris  are  to  a  great  ex(ent  incorporated  with  the 
capsule  bchind  (Fig.  417).  The  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus,  which  has  its 
chief  insertion  in  the  groox'e  in  the  inner  side  of  the  libia  where  it  is  covered  by  the 
more  superficial  lateral  fibres  of  the  capsule,  sends  across  the  back  of  the  capsule 
strong  transverae  divei^ing  fibres,  known  as  the  ligament  of  Winslow,  some  of 
which  are  directly  continuous  with  the  oiiter  head  of  the  gast  ročnem  i  us  (Fig.  417). 
Some  longitudinal  fibres  near  the  back  of  the  inner  side,  only  artificially  separable 
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part  by  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  antero-extemal  sur/ace  presents  the  fol- 
lowing  features  :  (i)  a  large  surface  of  the  tibia,  looking  outward  as  far  as  Ihe 
lower  third  and  then  forvvard  ;  (a)  the  interosseous  membrane  ;  (3)  a  narrow '  sur- 
face  of  the  fibula,  bounding  externally  the  fossa  of  the  front  of  the  leg,  shallow 
above,  deep  and  narrow  below  ;  (4)  the  aotero-extemal  border  of  the  fibula,  split- 
ting  be!ow  to  enclose  the  subcutaneous  surface  above  the  outer  malleolus  ;  (_5)  the 
grooved  surface  of  the  fibula  occupied  by  the  peronei. 

The  posteru>r  surface  presents,  continuing  in  the  same  course  :  ( i )  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  fibula,  looking  backward  above,  inward  below  ;  (3)  the  postero-in- 
ternal  border,  ending  in  the  interosseous  ridge  ;  in  the  upper  two-thirds  this  over- 
hangs  a  deep  hollow  ;  (3)  the  internal  surface,  which  ends  below  with  the  preceding 
border  ;  (4)  the  interosseous  membrane  ;  (5)  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia. 
The  interosseous  membrane  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  much  deeper  gutter  than  in  front, 
which  also  becomes  very  narrow  below. 

The  outward  tivist  of  the  ankle  has  been  mentioned,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
this  depends  on  ihe  twist  of  the  tibia.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  while  the  antero- 
external,  the  postero-external,  and  the  p  os  te  ro- internal  borders  of  the  fibula  run  as  if 

Fig.  413- 
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the  lower  end  of  that  bone  had  been  twisted  outward,  the  same  is  not  true  of  the 
borders  and  surfaces  of  the  tibia.  On  the  contrary,  the  crest,  with  the  surface  on 
each  side  of  it,  slants  in  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  downward  and  inward.  It  is  as 
if  these  borders  of  both  bones  had  been  twisted  away  from  the  median  line  of  the 
leg,  one  to  each  side,  and  that  the  interosseous  ridge  had  stayed  straight.  There 
seems  to  be  no  relation  between  the  degree  of  forward  bend  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  and  the  outivard  twist  of  the  socket  of  the  ankle.  ProbabIy  both  have  an 
influence  on  the  direction  of  the  foot,  but  it  depends  chiefly  on  the  latter.  It  is  un- 
warranted,  therefore,  to  expect  ali  children  to  tum  out  the  toes  alike.  The  whole 
of  the  front  and  sides  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  is  easily  felt,  but  it  is  thickly  covered 
behind.  The  top  of  the  tuberosities  is  clear  on  either  side,  and  in  front  the  whole 
of  the  tubercle  can  be  explored  when  the  tendon  is  relaxed.  The  head  of  the  fibula 
is  distinct  far  back  on  the  outer  side.  Descending  the  leg,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the 
sharp  crest  of  the  tibia  into  the  lower  third,  and  the  interna!  subcuUneous  surface 
down  to  the  malleolus.  The  external  svirfacc,  where  it  becomes  anlerior  above  the 
ankle,  is  plain  in  spite  of  the  tendons  crossing  it.  The  shaft  of  the  fibula  is  so 
covered  withmuscles  that  littie  more  than  its  general  position  is  to  be  made  out 
above  the  triangular  subcutaneous  surface  over  the  outer  malleolus,  which  latter  is 
also  easily  explored.  The  relations  of  the  malleoli  are  considered  with  the  foot 
(page  449). 

THE   PATELLA. 

The  knee-pan.  the  largest  sesamoid  bone,  is  triangular  or  shield-shaped.  The 
anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  ouadriceps.  which  re- 
place  the  periosteum  and  mark  the  surface  with  longitudinal  Imes.  jaggcd  spines 
from  the  ossification  of  the  tendon  are  olten  found  at  the  top.     The  transverse 


In  the  transverse  seclions  ( Fig.  413)  this  surfnce  is  exceplionally  small. 
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posterior  horn,  moreover,  joins  the  posterior  crucUJ  liganient.  There  ia  not  more 
Ihan  one  centimetre  between  the  two  homs,  so  that  this  cartilage  is  almost  circular. 
The  mternal  cartilage'  is  C-shaped.  The  anterior  horn,  thin  and  fibrous,  is  in- 
serted  into  the  rough  surface  near  the  anterior  border  at  no  very  definite  point. 
Sometimes  it  runs  into  the  transverse  ligament  without  any  fixed  ending  ;  some- 
times  the  extreme  point  is  free.  The  posterior  horn  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
tibial  facet  of  the  spine  and  to  the  edge  of  the  articular  facet  behind  it.     The 

Fig.  418. 
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distance  betueen  the  homs  13  about  three  centimetres.  The  anterior  horn  of  the 
intemal  cartilagf  may  not  come  into  contact  with  the  femur.  The  vertical  diameter 
of  the  cartilages  at  the  periphery  is  from  six  to  eif-ht  millimetres.  The  breadth 
varies  in  difterent  joinLs.  ranging  from  one  to  nearly  two  centimetres."  The  broadest 
part  is  near  the  back  of  the  internal  one,  but  the  extemal  is,  on  the  nhole,  the 
broader.  It  is  saiit  sometimes  to  compleiely  divide  that  half  of  the  joint.  The 
free  border  is  very  thin  and  may  present  fine  prolongations  with  scailoped  edges. 
'  For  vnrious  stalistics,  consult  Hipi^ns  ;  Joumnl  of  Anatoiny  and  Phjsiolog}',  vol.  xx\x., 
"'S-  
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much  broader  transversely  than  vertically.  The  outer  three-fifths  or  so,  which 
plays  on  the  external  condyle,  is  concave  transversely  and  the  inner  two-fifths  con- 
vex.  The  convexity  begins  with  a  vertical  prominence  which  marks  the  greatest 
thickness  of  the  bone  and  appears  to  divide  the  hind  surface  into  two  parts,  as  a 
horizontal  section  shows,  the  surface  receding  from  it  on  either  side.  Neverthe- 
less,  the  whole  inner  part  is  convex,  as  described.  Vertically,  both  sides  are  slightly 
concave.  A  close  examination  of  a  fresh  specimen  shows,  what  rarely  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  dry  bone,  that  the  articular  surface  is  to  be  further  subdivided.  A  narrow 
vertical  facet  is  seen  along  the  inner  side,  constituting  a  surface  which  rests  on  the 
edge  of  the  inner  condyle  in  extreme  flexion.  The  rest  of  the  articular  surface  is 
divided  into  three  horizontal  zones,  one  above  another,  by  two  transverse  lines.  The 
top  of  the  bone  is  very  thick,  most  of  it  being  occupied  by  the  insertion  of  the 
rectus.  The  capsule  of  the  knee-joint  is  inserted  ali  around  the  articular  surface 
some  two  or  three  millimetres  from  its  edge,  so  that  a  little  of  the  border  is  enclosed 
in  the  joint.     Several  nutrient  foramina  are  found  on  the  anterior  surface. 

Development. — The  patella  appears  as  a  cartilaginous  point  in  the  course  of 
the  third  foetal  month.  Ossification  begins  by  the  deposit  of  several  granules  some 
tirne  between  two  and  five  years.  These  soon  unite  into  a  central  mass,  from  which 
ossification  spreads,  more  rapidly,  hovvever,  in  the  deeper  parts.  The  bone  is  not 
fully  formed  till  after  puberty,  perhaps  not  before  eighteen. 

THE   LIGAMENTUM   PATELL^E. 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle,  in  which 
the  patella  is  a  sesamoid  bone  (Fig.  416).  It  is  a  strong,  flattened,  fibrous  band 
some  two  inches  long.  Just  below  the  knee-pan  it  is  at  least  one  and  one-quarter 
inches  broad,  but  at  its  insertion  into  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia  its  breadth  is  not  over  one  inch.  The  line  of  insertion  is  oblique,  the 
outer  end  being  the  lower.  Just  above  the  insertion  a  synovial  bursa  lies  between 
the  tendon  and  the  bone.  A  mass  of  fat  above  the  bursa  separates  the  tendon  from 
the  capsule.  The  tendon  is  fused  at  the  sides  with  fibrous  expansions  from  the 
quadriceps. 

THE   KNEE-JOINT. 

This  is  a  compound  joint  betvveen  the  femur  and  the  tibia,  the  patella  being  a 
sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  leg,  incorporated  in  the  front  of 
the  capsule.  The  patella  is  in  relation  to  the  femur  only,  and  sometimes  it  is  con- 
venient  to  consider  the  knee-joint  as  the  sum  of  three  distinct  ones, — namely,  that 
between  femur  and  patella,  and  one  for  each  condyle  with  the  tibia.  The  joint  is 
enclosed  by  a  capsule  partially  subdivided  in  many  ways.  Fibro-cartilaginous  disks, 
the  seijTiilunar  cartilages  on  the  top  of  the  tibia,  tend  to  subdivide  the  joint  below 
each  condyle  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  half.  The  crucial  ligaments  nearly  cut  off 
communication  between  the  parts  of  the  joint  under  each  condyle.  The  mucous 
ligament  assists  in  this,  and  with  the  alar  ligaments  tends  to  isolate  the  patella. 

Discussion  of  the  knee-joint  calls  for  the  description  of  the  following  component 
structures  : 

The  Capsule  and  its  Accessories. 

The  Semilunar  Cartilages  and  their  Accessories. 

The  Crucial  Ligaments. 

The  Subpatellar  Fat  with  the  Ligamentum  Mucosum  and  the  Ligamenta 
Alaria. 

The  Synovial  Membrane. 

Certain  Bursae. 

The  capsule  (Fig.  416)  arises  from  the  femur,  mingling  with  the  periosteum, 
a  little  above  the  anterior  articular  surface  ;  from  the  sides  of  the  condvles  as  high 
as  the  level  of  the  lateral  tuberosities  ;  from  the  back  one  centimetre  beyond  the 
highest  point  that  the  cartila^e  reaches  on  the  top  of  the  condyles  ;  and  from  a 
slightlv  lower  level  above  the  intercondyloid  notch.  It  is  attached  in  front  around 
the  articular  surface  of  the  knee-pan  and  inferiorly  to  the  tibia  ali  around,  but  a 
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inlcrcondjflar  notch.  The  fibres  from  the  external  semilunar  caitilage  run  along  it 
in  a  varying  position,  but  usualljr  as  a  well-defined  bundle.  When  the  Joint  is 
straight  the  surface  of  the  anterior  ligament  looks  approj(iinately  fonvard  and  up- 
ward,  its  line  ol  insertion  being  about  vertical ;  when  it  b  fu]ly  flexed  the  outer 
edge  is  brought  fonvard  so  that  the  ligament  is  somewhat  twisted  on  itself  and  the 
upper  part  looks  inward,  the  line  of  insertion  slanting  slightly  downward  and  back- 
ward.  In  the  former  position  the  posCerior  crucial  has  the  anterior  surface  looking 
outward,  fonvard,  and  downward,  the  line  ol  insertion  being  horizontal,  with  the 
front  external.  With  the  knee  flexed  the  ligament  is  closely  applied  to  the  internal 
condyle. 

The  Subpatellar  Fat,  the  Ligamentum  Mucosum,  and  the  Ligamenta 
Alaria  (Figs.  419,  433). — If  the  joint  be  opened  by  dividing  the  capsule  just  above 

Fig.  430. 
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the  patella,  or,  better,  by  splitting  the  patella  and  turning  onc-half  to  either  side,  a 
large  masB  of  fat  is  seen  inside  the  capsule.  below  the  patella  and  above  the  front 
and  top  of  the  tibia,  covcred  by  the  synovial  membrane.  This  mass  has  a  definite 
shape,  though,  of  course,  subject  to  change  by  pressure.  It  is  perhaps  best  described 
as  pyramid3i.  the  base  being  towards  the  surface  between  the  knee-pan  and  the  tibia. 
When  the  knee  is  straight  it  fills  the  patellar  surface  of  the  femur  and  laterally 
passes  under  the  condylcs,  filling  the  space  between  them  and  the  tibia.  It  reaches 
to  the  semilunar  cartilages.  Tovvards  the  joint  it  has  two  free  anglcs,  a  larger  one 
betow  entering  between  the  bones  as  just  described  and  a  smaller  one  above.  The 
lateral  halves,  incKiding  the  svnovial  covering,  are  called  the  atar  ligaments'  (Figs. 
419,  423).  From  the  middfe  ol  this  mass  belovv  the  patella  runs  a  collection  of  fat 
with  areolar  and  elastic  tissue,  in\'ested  by  synovial  membrane,  to  the  top  of  the  inter- 
condylar  notch.  This  is  the  ligamentum  mucosum,'  of  little  strength  and  not 
absolutc  const.-incy,  which  acts  as  a  ru>'.  pre\entinK  the  mass  of  fat  from  falling 
away  Irom  the  lemur.  There  are  aiso  collectinns  of  lat  about  the  crucial  ligaments 
and  at  the  back  ol  the  joint  bciween  the  posterior  crucial  and  the  capsule. 

The  synovial  membrane  lines  the  capsule  in  a  general  way,  but  Is  separated 
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from  it  by  the  masses  of  fat  just  described.  It  surrounds  the  lower  halves  of  thr 
crucial  ligaments  with  the  fat  in  a  common  envelope,  so  that  there  is  in  naturc  n  ' 
interval  between  them.  There  is  but  a  small  ctiink  between  the  upper  hal\e&. 
though  each  has  its  separate  sheath.  The  back  of  the  posterior  crucial  is  partiv  un- 
covered  by  synovial  membrane.  Synovial  fringes  formed  by  the  membrane  aml 
more  or  less  underlying  tissue  project  from  the  folds  of  the  alar  ligaments,  from  the 
ligamentum  mucosum,  and  from  near  the  borders  of  the  patella. 

Bursec. — ( i )  The  most  important  is  a  large  one  under  the  extensDr  tendons, 
just  above  the  capsule,  with  which  it  usually  communicates.  It  probaUv  in  in«?t 
cases  develops  independently  of  the  capsule,  which  then  lies  in  front  of  its  lo»'et 
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part,  a  communication  forming  subseqiient!y.  Siich  a  communication  almr«t 
always  exists  in  the  adult,  less  frequently  in  the  infant.  The  opening  mav  be  small 
and  well  defined  or  so  large  that  the  cavities  of  the  joint  and  bursa  give  no  sign  of 
subdivision.  This  carries  the  cavity  of  the  joint  any  part  of  thrce  finger-breadths 
above  the  knee-pan.  It  is  possible  that  sometimes  there  is  a  communication  from 
the  beginning.  (2)  Prepaiellar  bursit  are  found  on  the  front  of  the  patella 
at  diRerenl  depths.  Directly  below  the  skin  is  the  siiperticiat  fascia,  often  lamrf- 
lated  and  adherent  to  the  layer  bene.ith  it.  Accnrding  to  Bize,'  (a)  a  bursa  is 
present  in  this  superiicial  Iayer.  usually  over  ihc  lower  half  of  the  patella,  in  eightv- 
eight  per  cent.  of  kneos  examined.  The  next  laver  is  an  aponeurotic  one  continu- 
ous  with  the  fascia  lata.  beneath  which  (i)  a  bursa  is  found  in  nincty-five  per  cent., 
most  commonly  at  the  inner  inferior  part.      A  stili  deeper  {c)  bursa  occun  beneath 
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the  fibrous  Iayers  from  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  over  the  lower  part  of  the  bone 
in  eighty  per  cent.  (3)  A  large  and  constant  bursa  lies  on  the  smooth  anterior 
surface  of  the  tiibercle  of  the  libia  beneath  the  ligamentum  patell«,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  part.  It  e.ttends  upward  to  about  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  tibia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  tat  below  the  knee.  It  practically  never  communi- 
cates  with  the  knee-joint.  As  the  tendon  before  it  is  inserted  obHquely,  descend- 
ing  lower  on  the  outer  side,  the  shape  of  the  bursa  is  roughly  triangular.  The 
grealest  diameter  is  the  transverse  one  at  the  top,  the  outer  border  is  not  qiiite  so 
long,  and  the  inner  about  half  the  length  o!  the  outer,  The  breadth  is  from  3  to  4 
centimetres,  the  outer  border  from  2.5  to  4,  and  the  inner  from  1.5  to  2.5  centi- 
metres.     (4)  A  subcutaneous  bursa  is  often  found  over  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia 


and  (5)  another  over  the  ligament  of  the  patella.  At  the  back  of  the  knee  there  are 
se\-eral  burss.  (6)  The  lai^est  is  that  beneath  the  inner  head  of  the  gaslrocne- 
mius  (Fig.  426),  which  later  in  life  often  connects  with  the  joint.  It  is  usually 
prolonged  between  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  tendon  of  the  sem  i  membran  os  u  s. 
(7)  A  bursa  is  common!y  found  between  the  long  lateral  ligament  and  the  tendon 
of  the  popliteus  as  it  passes  beneath  it,  and  another  bctween  the  ligament  and  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps. 

The  relalions  of  tke  tendtm  of  tke  popliteus  muscle  are  so  important  as  to  re- 
quire  a  separate  description.  The  muscular  belly  is  usu3lly  separated  from  the  back 
of  the  tibia,  near  the  top,  by  a  prolongation  of  the  capsule  between  the  tibia  and  the 
back  of  the  external  semilunar  cartiJagc,  which  is  described  by  some  as  a  bursa  com- 
municating  with  the  joint.  According  to  either  view,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the 
coronary  ligament  at  this  point.  The  muscle  is  connected  beyond  this  with  the 
outer  side  of  the  cxtemal  semilunar  cartilage.     Passing  above  this,  it  becomes  a  part 
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The  lower  surfaces  of  the  disks  adapt  themselves  to  the  top  of  the  tibia,  the  outer 
cartilage  concealing  the  convexity  at  the  back  of  the  tuberosily.  The  upper  surfaces 
form  cups  to  receive  the  femoral  condyles.  At  the  sides  of  the  spine,  where  the 
cartilages  are  wanting,  the  cups  are  completed  by  the  upvvard  slope  of  the  tuber- 

The  coronary  ligaments  (Fig.  420)  are  parts  of  the  capsule  connecting  the 
periphery  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  with  the  tibia.  They  are  of  little  strength  and 
allow  more  or  less  motion.  Those  of  the  external  cartiiage  are  more  than  two  cen- 
timetre« long  at  the  front  and  1.3  centimetres  at  the  back,  while  those  of  the  interna! 
are  from  four  to  five  millimetrea.  Thus  the  external  cartilage  can  move  very  freely 
on  the  tibia,  both  from  the  length  of  these  hgaments  and  from  the  approxiination  of 
its  horns,  while  the  internal  can  move  but  litde.     This  has  an  important  influence 
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on  the  mechanics  of  the  joinL  The  popliteus  muscle  is  attached  to  the  outer, 
which  is  significant  in  the  same  connection. 

The  transverse  ligament '  (Fig,  420)  is  a  band,  usually  ifUdetined  and  ohen 
quite  wanting,  which  connects  the  cartilages  at  the  front  of  the  knee,  running  from 
the  convexity  of  the  outer  to  near  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  inner  and  someiimes 
into  it.      !t  is  closely  attached  to  the  capsule  in  front. 

The  crucial  ligamenta '  ( Figs.  419,  430)  are  two  broad,  thickbands.the  strong- 
est  in  the  joint.  The  anterior  anses  from  the  depreasion  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the 
tibia,  close  to  the  external  semilunar  cartilage,  and  runs  upward,  backward,  and 
outward  to  the  back  of  the  inner  side  of  the  outer  condvle.  The  posterior,  the 
stronger,  arisc-s  from  the  back  of  the  groove  al  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  lop  of  the 
bone,  and  from  ils  outer  border,  leaving  the  floor  of  the  groove  and  the  transverse 
piece  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia  free  and  covered  by  synovial  membrane.  It  is  atso 
c!osely  connected  with  the  external  semilunar  cartilage.  It  runs  fonvard.  upward, 
and  a  little  inward  to  the  (ront  of  the  outer  side  of  the  inner  condyle  and  of  the 
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fonvard,  the  outer  part  of  the  external  swings  back.  This  motion  occurs  below  the 
external  semilunar  cartilage.  Flexion  begins  with  a  corresponding  inverse  rotation 
of  the  tibia.  While  the  knee  is  straight  the  tibia  is  firnily  fixed,  so  that  in  rotation 
of  the  limb  at  the  hip  the  bones  move  as  one.  The  long  lateral  ligament  and  that 
part  of  the  capsule  called  the  internal  ligament  are  placed  so  far  back  that  they  are 
relaxed  in  flexion  but  become  tense  in  extension.  Both  the  crucial  ligaments  are 
always  nearly  tense,  especially  the  posterior.  The  anterior  is  quite  tense  in  exten- 
sion,  the  posterior  in  flexion.  The  latter  prevents  fonvard  displacement  of  the 
femur  on  the  tibia  when,  as  in  alighting  from  a  leap,  the  whole  weight  is  carried  for- 
ward  by  the  impetus,  the  knee  being  flexed.  Another  rotation  on  a  vertical  axis 
through  the  middle  of  the  joint  may  occur  when  the  knee  is  fiexed.  The  motion 
is  between  the  femur  and  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage,  and  both  above  and  below 
the  extemal  one.  This  motion  is  chiefiy  passive, — Le,^  imparted  by  another  person 
twisting  the  leg  when  the  muscles  are  relaxed.  It  probably,  however,  can  be  exe- 
cuted  actively  to  some  extent.  It  is  very  slight  in  less  than  semiflexion  of  the  knee, 
and  diminishes  as  flexion  becomes  more  extreme.  The  precise  angle  at  which  it  is 
greatest  seems  uncertain.  Rotation  of  the  tibia  ouiivard^  tending  to  untwist  the 
crucial  ligaments,  is  resisted  by  neither,  but  by  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  Rota- 
tion inward  is  resisted  by  both  crucials,  especially  the  anterior,  and  by  the  external 
lateral.  The  posterior  ligament  is  made  tense  in  life  in  positions  in  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  lax  by  the  action  of  the  semimembranosus.  It  is  tense  in  extension.  The 
front  part  of  the  capsule  is  tense  in  flexion  and  relaxed  in  extension,  but  its  condi- 
tion  in  the  latter  state  is  considerably  modified  by  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the 
quadriceps  extensor. 

Movements  of  the  Patella. — The  patella  in  the  upright  position,  when  the 
muscles  are  relaxed,  has  the  lo\ver  part  of  the  articular  surface  resting  against  the 
top  of  that  of  the  femur.  When  the  muscle  is  contracted  the  former  is  drawn 
entirely  above  the  latter.  As  flexion  begins  the  lower  zone  of  the  articular  surface 
fits  into  the  groove  on  the  femur,  the  two  upper  and  the  internal  strip  not  being  in 
contact  with  it.  In  semiflexion  the  knee-pan  has  passed  below  the  patellar  surface 
of  the  femur,  and  the  middle  zone  rests  on  the  front  of  the  outer  condyle  and  on  a 
small  part  of  the  inner.  As  flexion  becomes  extreme  the  patella  follows  the  outer 
condyle,  resting  on  its  under  side  by  its  superior  zone,  the  convex  portion  is  in  the 
notch,  and  only  the  strip  along  the  inner  edge  is  in  contact  with  the  outer  side  of  the 
internal  condyle.  In  the  latter  partof  the  movement  the  mucous  ligament  becomes 
tense,  and  through  it,  and  stili  more  by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  alar  ligaments  are 
brought  close  in  to  fill  the  chink  between  the  femur  and  the  tibia. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  Kncc-Joint. — ^The  anatomical  conditions  which  should  render  the  knee- 
joint  pecuHarly  subject  to  dislocation  are  as  follows  :  i.  Its  situation  between  the 
longest  bones  of  the  skeleton  and  its  consequent  exposure  to  tremendous  leverage. 
2.  Its  similar  exposure  to  frequent  strain  and  traumatism.  3.  The  extensive  and 
varied  character  of  its  movements.  4.  The  absence  of  bony  prominences,  which 
could  ef!ectively  strengthen  the  joint,  upon  either  the  articular  surface  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur  or  the  shallow  upper  surface  of  the  tibial  tuberosities. 

The  ability  of  the  joint  to  resist  dislocation,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
lies  in  {a)  the  strength  of  the  ligaments,  especially  the  crucial ;  (^)  the  expansions 
of  the  quadriceps  tendon  on  the  front  of  the  joint ;  (r)  the  reinforcement  of  the 
posterior  ligament  by  the  semimembranosus  tendon  ;  (^)  the  similar  relation  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  to  the  semimembranosus,  and  of  the  extemal  lateral  to  the 
tendons  ot  the  biceps  and  popliteus  ;  {e)  the  power  thus  conferred  upon  strong 
muscles  to  meet  and  modify  or  resist  sudden  strains  by  varying  the  tension  of  the 
capsule  and  even  of  the  ligaments  ;  (/ )  the  deepening  of  the  tibial  cup  by  the  semi- 
lunar cartilages,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  latter  to  the  varying  positions  of  the  bones 
so  that  the  contact  between  and  pressure  upon  the  joint-surfaces  are  as  extensive  and 
as  uniform  as  the  shape  of  the  condyles  will  permit. 

Dislocaiions  of  the  knee  may  be  antero-posterior  or  lateral  in  direction.     The 
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from  it  by  the  masses  of  fat  just  described.  It  surrounds  the  lower  halves  of  the 
crucial  ligaments  with  the  fat  in  a  common  envelope,  so  that  there  is  in  nature  no 
interval  between  them.  There  is  but  a  small  chink  betiveen  the  upper  halves, 
though  each  has  its  separate  sheath.  The  back  of  the  posteHor  crucial  is  partly  un- 
covered  by  synovial  membrane.  Synovial  fringes  formed  by  the  membrane  and 
more  or  less  underlying  tissue  project  from  the  folds  of  the  alar  ligaments,  from  the 
ligamentum  mucosum,  and  from  near  the  borders  of  the  palella. 

BursEC. — ( 1 )  The  most  important  is  a  large  one  under  the  extensor  tendons. 
just  above  the  capsule,  with  which  it  iisually  communicates.  It  probably  in  most 
cases  develops  independently  of  the  capsule,  which  then  lies  in  front  of  its  Iowest 

Fig.  431. 


part,  a  communication  forming  subsequently.  Such  a  communication  almost 
alway3  exists  in  the  adult,  less  trequently  in  the  infant.  The  opening  may  be  small 
and  well  defined  or  so  large  that  the  cavities  of  the  joint  and  bursa  give  no  sign  ol 
subdivision.  This  carries  the  cavity  of  the  joint  any  part  of  three  finger-breadths 
above  the  knee-pan.  It  is  possible  that  sometimes  there  is  a  communication  from 
the  beginning.  (2)  Prepatellar  burste  are  found  on  the  front  of  the  patella 
at  difierent  depths.  Directly  below  the  sltin  is  the  superficial  fascia,  often  lamel- 
lated  and  adherent  to  the  layer  beneath  it.  According  to  Bize,'  {a)  a  bursa  U 
present  in  this  superficial  layer,  usuallv  over  the  1ower  half  of  the  palella,  in  eighty- 
eight  per  cent.  of  knecs  examined.  The  next  layer  is  an  aponeurotic  one  contitiu- 
ous  with  the  fascia  lata,  beneath  which  (i)  a  bursa  is  found  in  ninety-five  per  cent,, 
most  commonly  at  the  inner  inferior  part.      A  stili  deeper  (f )  bursa  occurs  beneath 

'  Journal  de  l'Anat.  et  de  la  Phys.,  1896. 
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one  or  other  condyle  becomes  prominent,  as  does,  on  the  opposite  aspect  of  the 
limb,  the  head  of  the  fibula  or  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  patella,  owing 
to  the  shortness  and  strength  of  its  ligament,  is  carried  with  the  tibia.  The  lateral 
diameter  of  the  joint  is  increased.  The  foot  is  apt  to  be  rotated  in  the  direction  of 
the  luxation  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  biceps  in  the  outward  and  of  the  popliteus 
and  inner  hamstrings  in  the  inward  variety. 

Dislocations  by  rotatum  ha  ve  also  occurred. 

Fig.  415. 


Ttbi«  Fibul. 

Fronul  irction  Ihrough  kntt-Joim,  ihovlng  »iticululing  suHacej  »nd  epiphy»e«l  line«. 

In  the  various  (orms  of  luxation  the  crucial,  the  lateral,  and  the  posterior  liga- 
ments  and  the  biceps  and  gastrocnemiua  muscles  suficr  most  severely  ;  the  popliteus 
and  setiiimcmbranosus  less  so,  They  are  often  compound,  and  may  for  that  reason 
necessitate  amputation.  The  injury  to  the  ligaments  leaves  the  joint  weak  and 
insecure  for  a  long  tirne. 

SubliLvatian  of  the  semtlunar  carfilages  occurs  usually  when  the  leg  is  fixed, 
the  knee  slip;htly  flexed.  and  the  femur  rotated  upon  the  tibia,  because  the  move- 
ments  of  flexion  and  extension  take  plače  between  the  femur  and  these  cartilages. 
whtch,  therefore,  follow  the  moilon  of  the  tibia  ;  vvhereaa  in  rotation — the  move- 
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of  the  capsule,  and  on  reaching  its  insertion  it  makes  a  more  or  less  prominent  pto- 
jection  into  the  ioint.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a  projection  of  the  capsule  like  a 
bursa  at  the  point  where  the  two  are  fused.  On  its  way  the  tendon  often  sends 
some  fibres  to  the  posterior  crucial  ligament. 

Movementa. — The  motions  between  the  femur  and  the  patella  will  beconsid« 
ered  alter  those  between  the  thigh  and  the  leg.  The  knee  cannot  be  a  hinge-joint, 
for  in  such  the  moving  part  is  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation, 
which  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  knee,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  condyles.  The 
fact  that  these  are  neicher  of  equal  lengtji  norparallel  complicates  the  problem.  The 
joints  are  further  subdivided  by  the  semilunar  cartilages,  which  make  a  slight 
socket  for  each  condyle.  Thia  socket  is  more  or  less  raovable  and  also  compressible 
and  elastic,  so  that  it  may  change  its  shape  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  form  oi 

Fig.  433. 


Patella  renovnl  from  righl  knee,  whjch  is  strong1y  flexed  10  show  bIat  ligamenli  and  ll^Tnentuin  nnnmuD.    A 
probc  ia  passed  bcncalh  Ihc  lalter, 

diSerent  parts  of  the  condyle.  The  external  semilunar  cartilage,  having  its  horos 
SGcurely  attached  near  together  and  having  a  long  coronary  ligament,  can  swtng 
backward  and  fonvard  pretty  freely  as  a  whole.  The  internal  cartilage  is  more 
dosely  fastened  to  the  tibia,  excepting  the  anterior  horn.  which  has  no  constant 
arrangement.  Not  only  can  the  semilunar  cartilages  change  shape,  but,  as  Braune 
has  shown,  the  cartilage  of  the  joint  is  capable  of  compression.  For  ali  these 
reasons  accurate  mathematical  statements  are  impossible. 

In  extension  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  beginning  wilh  the  knee  flexed,  ihe  tiMa 
travels  along  the  irregular  cur\e  of  the  condvles,  carrying  the  semilunar  cartilages 
«rith  it.  There  is  practically  no  movement  betvveen  the  internal  cartilage  and  the 
tibia,  tmless  at  the  end,  and  probably  little  beneath  the  extemal.  The  extemal 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  reaches  the  front  of  the  shorter  condyie  before  the  internal 
tuberosity  has  completed  its  course.  The  last  part  of  the  advance  of  the  latter  is 
accompanied  by  an  outward  rotation  of  the  tibia  on  a  vertical  axis  passtng  through 
about  the  middte  of  the  outer  condyle,  so  that  whilc  the  inner  tuberosity  slill  swings 
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one  or  other  condyle  becomes  prominent,  as  does,  on  the  opposite  aspect  ol  the 
limb,  the  head  of  the  fibula  or  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  patella,  owing 
to  the  shortness  and  strength  of  its  ligament,  is  carried  with  the  tibia.  The  lateral 
diameter  of  the  joint  is  increased,  The  foot  is  apt  to  be  rotated  in  the  dtrection  of 
the  Iuxation  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  biceps  in  the  outward  and  of  the  pophteus 
and  inner  hamstring:s  in  the  inward  variety. 

Dislocations  by  roUUion  have  also  occurred. 

Fig.  415. 


Fronul  i*clion  Ihiough  kn(t-Joint,  »howinB  ■rticuliting  suifac«  and  epiph>»tBl  linei. 

In  the  various  forms  of  luxation  the  crucial.  the  lateral,  and  the  posterior  liga- 
ments  and  the  biceps  and  gastrocnemius  musciea  sufler  most  severely  ;  the  popliteus 
and  semimembranosits  less  so.  They  are  often  compound,  and  may  for  that  reason 
necessitate  amputation.  The  iniury  to  the  ligaments  leaves  the  joint  weak  and 
insectire  for  a  long  tirne. 

Sublu-valion  of  the  semilunar  cariilages  occurs  usually  when  the  leg  is  nxea, 
the  knee  slighlly  flexed.  and  the  femur  rotated  upon  the  tibia,  because  the  move- 
ments  of  tlexion  and  extension  take  plače  between  the  femur  and  these  cartilages, 
which,  therefore,  fol1ow  the  motion  of  the  tibia  ;  whereas  in  rotation — the  move- 
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ments  then  occurring  between  the  tibia  and  the  cartilages^-one  of  them  is  fi.\ed 
between  the  corresponding  condyle  and  the  tibia  which  rotates  beneath  it  '  the 
remaining  cartilage,  especially  if  the  rotation  is  marked,  may  be  dragged  or  squeczed 
so  that  it  is  nipped  between  the  tibia  and  femur.  Thus  the  contraction  of  the  biceps 
which  effects  outward  rotation  of  the  leg  brings  more  closely  together  the  ejctenud 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  the  external  condyle,  and  the  outer  cartilage  is  held  finnlv 
between  them.  This  increases  slightly  the  distance  between  the  interna!  condyle  and 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  leaving  the  internal  cartilage  freer  to  move  into  an  abnormal 
position.  When  the  popliteus,  semitendinosus,  and  semimembranosus  contract  to 
rotate  the  leg  invvard,  they,  in  like  manner,  fix  the  internal  cartilage  and  allow  of 
increased  mobility  of  the  external  cartilage. 

Subluxation  of  the  inner  cartilage  is  the  more  frequent  because  ( i )  outward 
rotation  of  the  leg  is  far  more  common  than  inward  rotation  ;  (2)  the  musde  chieflv 
concerned  in  effecting  in ward  rotation,  — the  popliteus,  — when  it  contracts,  steadits 
and  supports  the  external  cartilage  by  pressure  against  its  outer  margin  (Morris« »  ; 
no  corresponding  support  is  given  the  internal  cartilage  during  outward  rotation  . 
(3)  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  is  attached  somewhat  in  front  of,  and  often  directlv 
to  the  inner  cornu  of  the  external  cartilage,  tending  to  limit  its  forward  raotion-  It 
is  al  together  behind  the  internal  cartilage  ;  (4)  the  external  cartilage  has  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  femur  through  the  ligament  of  Wrisberg  posteriorly. 

The  displacement  is  forvvard  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  symptoms  are  pain. 
from  the  pressure  on  the  cartilage  itself,  increased  by  reflex  spasm  of  the  muscles 
moving  the  joint,  and  followed  by  a  synovitis.  The  edge  of  the  cartilage  may  often 
be  felt. 

Disease  of  the  knee-joint  is  of  great  f requency  on  account  of  its  exposure  to  f  a ) 
direct  violence  and  to  cold  and  wet,  by  reason  of  its  superficial  position,  and  {b  \  to 
strains  and  wrenches  through  the  leverage  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  The  faciors 
competent  to  resist  luxation  are  not  able  to  protect  it  from  minor  injuries.  It  is  a 
favorite  seat,  therefore,  of  traumatic  synovitis,  and — on  account  also  of  its  compIexity, 
its  large  size,  and  the  difficulty  in  keeping  it  at  absolute  rest— disease,  if  acute,  is 
apt  to  be  severe  and  threatening  ;  if  subacute,  tends  to  become  chronic  or  to  recur. 
Ali  the  above  reasons,  combined  with  its  inclusion  of  the  lower  femoral  epiph>'sis 
and  its  close  relation  to  the  upper  tibial  epiphysis, — the  seats  of  the  chief  grov^th  of 
the  lower  limb, — make  it  also  one  of  the  joints  most  commonly  subject  to  tuberculous 
disease,  while  gout,  rheumatism,  and  syphilitic  and  gonococcic  infection  are  ofien 
localized  in  it. 

Most  of  the  chronic  diseases  due  to  infection,  as  well  as  those  directly  followin^j 
traumatism,  begin  in  the  synovial  membrane  because  of  the  large  superficial  expanse 
of  that  membrane.  The  intra-articular  effusion — whether  **simple,**  from  hyper- 
aemia,  or  inflammatory,  from  infection — causes  the  knee  to  assume  the  position  of 
moderate  flexion  because  ( i )  its  capacity  is  then  greater  than  in  full  extension  or 
full  flexion,  and  maximum  capacity  is  equivalent  to  minimum  pressure  ;  (2)  fiexion 
relaxes  the  densest  and  most  resistant  ligaments, — the  posterior  and  the  lateral  (as 
they  are  attached  behind  the  centre  of  the  bone)  and  (if  moderate)  the  posterior 
crucial.  It  is  resisted  only  by  the  ligamentum  patellae,  which  is  in  less  close  rela- 
tion to  the  joint  (being  separated  by  the  pad  of  fat  on  which  it  lies),  and  by  the 
thinner  and  more  extensible  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  ;  (3)  the  joint  is  inncr- 
vated  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  that  the  same  nerves  urhich  supplv  the 
interior  of  an  articulation  supply  also  both  the  muscles  moving  it  and  the  skin  over 
the  insertion  of  those  muscles  (Hilton).  The  knee-joint  is  acted  on  by  ten  muscles, 
four  of  which  are  extensors  and  six  flexors.  The  latter  are  not  only  numericallv  in 
excess,  but  are  also  the  more  powerful  and  the  more  favorably  situated  for  acting 
upon  the  joint.  Therefore,  when  the  articular  twij2rs  of  the  obturator,  sciatic,  and 
anterior  crural  nerves  are  irritated  by  disease,  and  both  the  anterior  and  posterior 
groups  of  muscles 'contract  reflexly,  the  flexors  predominate.  The  principle  is  of 
wide-spread  application.  and  should  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  position  of 
most  joints,  at  least  in  the  earlv  stages  of  disease. 

Later  in  knee-joint  disease  the  softening  and  elongation  of  the  ligaments  permit 
the  puli  of  the  flexors  to  produce  posterior  displacement  of  the  lx)nesof  the  leg 
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upon   the  thigh.      This  is  aided  in  dorsal  decubitus  by  gravitation,   which  also 
favors  the  outward  rotation  of  the  leg  that  comnionly  occurs  at  the  same  tirne. 

The  swelling  ol  synoviti3,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  is  limited,  until  the  capsule 
gives  way,  by  the  attachments  oi  the  synovial  membrane, — that  is,  it  extends  upward 
beneath  the  rectus  for  from  two  to  three  finger-breadths  or  from  four  to  five  centi- 
metres  (one  and  a  half  to  two  inches)  above  the  summit  of  the  patella  ;  lateraUy,  it 
reaches  the  same  level  under  the  vastus  internus,  but  is  not  quite  so  high  on  the 
other  side,  under  the  vastus  externus.  Downward,  it  descends  to  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  ligamentum  patellse,  attaining  the  same  level  on  the  inner  side,  but  stopping 

Fig.  436. 
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just  above  ihe  head  of  the  fibula  on  the  outer  side.  The  patella  is  separated  from 
the  trochlea  of  the  femur— "  floated  up."  In  testing  for  this  symplom,  it  is  impor- 
tam  to  grasp  the  anlerior  muscles  of  the  thigh  firmly  and  draw  them  towards  the 
knee  so  aa  to  relax  the  puli  of  the  quadriceps,  which  is  occasionaIly  great  enough  to 
hold  the  patella  in  contact  with  the  (emur,  even  in  the  prcsence  of  considerable 
effusion  (Fig.  426)- 

The  condilion  is  usual1y  unmistakable.  but  may  have  to  be  diflerentiated  from 
periarticular  abscess  or  h^matoma.  In  the  latter  cases  the  swening  will  not  be 
uniform  ;  the  inner  depression  at  the  side  of  the  patella  may  be  obliterated,  and  not 
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ments  then  occurring  between  the  tibia  and  the  cartilages^-one  of  them  is  fixed 
between  the  corresponding  condyle  and  the  tibia  which  rotates  beneath  it ;  the 
remaining  cartilage,  especially  if  the  rotation  is  marked,  may  be  dragged  or  squeezed 
so  that  it  is  nipped  between  the  tibia  and  femur.  Thus  the  contraction  of  the  biceps 
which  effects  outward  rotation  of  the  leg  brings  more  dosely  together  the  external 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  the  external  condyle,  and  the  outer  cartilage  is  held  firmly 
between  them.  This  increases  slightly  the  distance  between  the  internal  condyle  and 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  leaving  the  internal  cartilage  freer  to  move  into  an  abnormal 
position.  When  the  popliteus,  semitendinosus,  and  semimembranosus  contract  to 
rotate  the  leg  inward,  they,  in  like  manner,  fix  the  internal  cartilage  and  allow  of 
increased  mobility  of  the  external  cartilage. 

Subluxation  of  the  inner  cartilage  is  the  more  frequent  because  ( i )  outward 
rotation  of  the  leg  is  far  more  common  than  inward  rotation  ;  (2)  the  muscle  chiefly 
concerned  in  eflfecting  inward  rotation, — the  popliteus, — when  it  contracts,  steadies 
and  supports  the  external  cartilage  by  pressure  against  its  outer  margin  (Morris)  ; 
no  corresponding  support  is  given  the  internal  cartilage  during  outAvard  rotation  ; 
(3)  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  is  attached  somewhat  in  front  of,  and  often  direcdy 
to  the  inner  cornu  of  the  external  cartilage,  tending  to  limit  its  forvvard  motion.  It 
is  al  together  behind  the  internal  cartilage  ;  (4)  the  external  cartilage  has  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  femur  through  the  ligament  of  Wrisberg  posteriorly. 

The  displacement  is  forvvard  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  symptoms  are  pain, 
from  the  pressure  on  the  cartilage  itself,  increased  by  reflex  spasm  of  the  muscles 
moving  the  joint,  and  followed  by  a  synovitis.  The  edge  of  the  cartilage  may  often 
be  felt. 

Disease  of  the  knee-joint  is  of  great  frequency  on  account  of  its  exposure  to  {a) 
direct  violence  and  to  cold  and  vvet,  by  reason  of  its  superficial  position,  and  (^)  to 
strains  and  wrenches  through  the  leverage  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  The  factors 
competent  to  resist  luxation  are  not  able  to  protect  it  from  minor  injuries.  It  is  a 
favorite  seat,  therefore,  of  traumatic  synovitis,  and — on  account  also  of  its  complexity, 
its  large  size,  and  the  difficulty  in  keeping  it  at  absolute  rest^-disease,  if  acute,  is 
apt  to  be  severe  and  threatening  ;  if  subacute,  tends  to  become  chronic  or  to  recur. 
Ali  the  above  reasons,  combined  with  its  inclusion  of  the  lower  femoral  epiphvsis 
and  its  close  relation  to  the  upper  tibial  epiphysis, — the  seats  of  the  chief  growtn  of 
the  lower  limb,  — make  it  also  one  of  the  joints  most  commonly  subject  to  tuberculous 
disease,  while  gout,  rheumatism,  and  syphilitic  and  gonococcic  infection  are  often 
localized  in  it. 

Most  of  the  chronic  diseases  due  to  infection,  as  well  as  those  direcdy  following 
traumatism,  begin  in  the  synovial  membrane  because  of  the  large" superficial  expanse 
of  that  membrane.  The  intra-articular  effusion — whether  **simple,*'  from  hyper- 
semia,  or  inflammatory,  from  infection — causes  the  knee  to  assume  the  position  of 
moderate  flexion  because  ( i )  its  capacity  is  then  greater  than  in  full  extension  or 
full  flexion,  and  maximum  capacity  is  equivalent  to  minimum  pressure  ;  (2)  flexion 
relaxes  the  densest  and  most  resistant  ligaments, — the  posterior  and  the  lateral  (as 
they  are  attached  behind  the  centre  of  the  bone)  and  (if  moderate)  the  posterior 
crucial.  It  is  resisted  only  by  the  ligamentum  patellae,  which  is  in  less  close  rela- 
tion to  the  joint  (being  separated  by  the  pad  of  fat  on  which  it  lies),  and  by  the 
thinner  and  more  extensible  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  ;  (3)  the  joint  is  inner- 
vated  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  that  the  same  nerves  which  supply  the 
interior  of  an  articulation  supply  also  both  the  muscles  moving  it  and  the  skmover 
the  insertion  of  those  muscles  (Hilton).  The  knee-joint  is  acted  on  by  ten  muscles, 
four  of  which  are  extensors  and  six  flexors.  The  latter  are  not  only  numericallv  in 
excess,  but  are  also  the  more  powerful  and  the  more  favorably  situated  for  acring 
upon  the  joint.  Therefore,  when  the  articular  twigs  of  the  obturator,  sciatic,  and 
anterior  crural  nerves  are  irritated  by  disease,  and  both  the  anterior  and  posterior 
groups  of  muscles 'contract  reflexly,  the  flexors  predominate.  The  principle  is  of 
wide-spread  application,  and  should  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  position  of 
most  joints,  at  least  in  the  earlv  stages  of  disease. 

Later  in  knee-joint  disease  the  softening  and  elongation  of  the  ligaments  permit 
the  puli  of  the  fiexors  to  produce  posterior  displacement  of  the  lK»nesof  the  leg 
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upon   the  thigh.      This  is  aided  in  dorsal  decubitus  by  gravitation,   which  also 
favors  ihe  outward  roUtion  of  the  leg  that  co[nmonly  occura  at  the  same  tirne. 

The  swelling  of  9ynovitis,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  is  timited,  until  the  capsule 
gives  way,  by  the  attachments  oi  the  synovial  membrane, — that  is,  it  extends  upwar(I 
beneath  the  rectus  for  from  two  to  ihree  finger-breadths  or  from  four  to  five  centi- 
metres  (one  and  a  half  to  two  inches)  above  the  summit  of  the  patella  ;  laterally,  it 
reaches  the  same  level  under  the  vastus  internus,  but  is  not  quite  so  high  on  the 
other  side,  under  the  vastus  extemus.  Downward,  it  descends  to  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  ligamentum  patelke,  attaining  the  same  level  on  the  inner  gide,  but  stopping 

Fig.  426. 
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just  above  the  head  of  the  fibula  on  the  outer  side.  The  patella  is  separated  from 
the  trochiea  of  the  femur — "floated  up."  In  testing  for  this  symptom,  it  is  impor- 
tant  to  grasp  the  anterior  muscies  of  the  thigh  firmly  and  draw  them  towards  the 
knee  so  as  to  relax  the  puli  of  the  quadriceps,  which  is  occasionally  great  enough  to 
hold  the  patella  in  contact  with  the  femur,  even  in  the  presence  of  considerable 
ef!usion  (Fig.  426). 

The  condition  is  usually  unmislakable,  but  may  have  to  be  dilTerentiated  from 
periarticular  absccss  or  haematoma.  In  the  latter  cascs  the  swelling  will  not  be 
uniform  ;  the  inner  dcpression  at  the  side  of  the  patella  may  be  obliterated,  and  not 
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the  outer,  or  vtce  versa ;  fluctuation  cannot  be  obtained  in  every  direction, — t-*-.. 
from  side  to  side  under  the  patella  or  obliquely  ;  tlie  patella  wiU  lie  direcdy  upon 
the  fetnur. 

The  di^nosis  from  bursal  enlargements  wi]l  be  considered  in  relatioo  to  thošc 
structures. 

Sypkilitu  disease  of  the  gummatous  type  is  apt  to  begin  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  without  the  joint,  which  it  Involves  secondarily.  In  its  earlier  stages  ihe 
swelling  would  therefore  be  periarticular,  and  recognizable  by  the  ioregoing  *ymp- 
toms.  Later,  as  it  extends  in  both  directions,  there  will  usuaUy  be  ulceration  of 
the  skin. 

The  knee  is  more  often  the  seat  of  the  so-called  loose  bodies  than  is  any  other 
joint,     They  are  sometimes  the  result  of  osteo-arthritis  (which  afiects  the  knee  br 
preference),  causingthickening and  fibrinous 
Fig.  427.  Qr  calcareous  change  in  some  of  the  syno- 

viaJ  fringes ;  or  they  may  be  productd  in 
those  fringes  from  embryonic  remnants,  and 
are  then  composed  of  hyaline  cartilage  or 
fibro-cartilage  ;  or  they  niay  result  from  the 
organization  of  inflammatory  lymph  after  an 
acute  arthritis  ;  or  they  may  be  ponions  f>f 
an  interarticular  or  articiilar  cartilage  de- 
tached  by  violence,  although  this  is  rare. 

In  a  čase  of  suppurative  arthritis  the 
incisions  for  drainage  should  be  made  oa 
either  side  of  the  patella  and  a  little  belo« 
its  middle,  and  should  be  placed  touards 
the  posterior  aspecl  of  the  lateral  pouches 
of  the  Bynovial  membrane. 

Genu  valgum  —  "  knock-knee"  — in 
young  children  may  be  direcdy  due  to 
rickets,  or  may  follow  Charcot's  disease,  in- 
fantile  paralysis,  or  any  sprain  or  dislocation 
of  the  knee  that  leaves  the  intemal  lateral 
ligament  weak  or  defective.  In  children 
and  adolescents  without  these  antecedents 
its  essential  catise  is  stili  a  matter  of  dispute. 
There  can  be  no  doubi,  however.  that  in 
the  great  maiority  of  cases  the  production 
of  the  deformity  is  favored  by  static  modi- 
fications  of  certain  anatomical  conditions 
which  are  probably  the  cause  and  not  the 
result  of  the  diaphyseal  overgrowth  of 
femur  and  tibia  (Mikulicz),  of  the  contrac- 
tion  of  the  biceps  and  tensor  vaginjc-  femoris 
(Duchenne),  of  the  elongatlon  of  the  in- 
ternal  lateral  ligament  (Stromeyer),  and  of 
Lineof  pressuie  tKiw«n  hip  and  knee.  the  atrophy  of  the  external  condyle  (Ollier) 

which  are  found  In  most  cases  of  this  de- 
fonnity.  and  each  of  which  has  been  glven  etlological  importance. 

The  angle  between  the  femoral  and  tibial  axes  fcorresponding  to  that  between 
the  arm  and  forearm)  opens  oulward  at  the  knee.  It  results  not.  as  in  the  upper 
e.xtrcmity,  from  an  outward  obhquity  of  the  lower  sepment  of  the  limb,  but  from  the 
inward  slant  of  the  thighs  from  the  pelvls  to  the  knees.  the  tibi»  (like  the  humerus) 
being  parallel  to  the  Inngiludinal  axis  of  the  body  and  to  each  other.  That  the  line 
of  the  knee-joint  may  be  horizontal,  the  interna!  condylc  of  the  femur  Is  longer  ihan 
the  external.  In  a  normal  pcrson  standing  erect  In  ihe  militarv  attitude  of  "alien- 
tion"  the  weight  of  the  trunk  Is  transmltted  downH'ard  from  the  head  of  the  femur 
in  a  vertical  line  which  passes  through  the  external  condyle  (Fig-  427)-  The  erect 
position  must  therefore  be  maintained,  not  merely  through  the  approximation  of  the 
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bones,  as  would  be  the  čase  if  the  axis  of  the  whole  lovver  limb  were  a  perpendicular 
running  through  the  acetabulum  and  the  centre  of  the  ankle-joint,  but  by  the  help 
of  muscular  and  hgamentous  siructures. 

The  tendency  (which  is  so  common  a  factor  in  the  production  of  deformities) 
to  assume  an  attitude  which  wili  transfer  strain  from  a  tired  muscle  to  the  neighboring 
ligaments  operates  here  to  cause  stretching  and  elongation  of  the  internal  lateral 
ligament,  as  the  "attitude  of  rest"  with  the  feet  separated  and  everted  is  the  one 
tisually  adopted.  The  evil  eflects  are,  of  course,  fa\'ored  by  much  standing,  and  are 
most  marked  in  young  persons  of  feeble  physique  whose  weight  has  increased  dis- 
proportionately  to  their  muscular  strength.  The  outer  side  of  the  knee  shows  the 
changes  due  to  increased  pressure  and  to  long-continued  approxi[nation  of  musculo- 
tendinous  points  of  origin  and  insertion, — i.e.,  atrophy  of  the  outer  condyle  and 
outer  tuberosity  ;  contraction  and  shortening  of  the  ilio-tibial  band  of  fascia,  of  the 
eKtemal  lateral  ligament,  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  of  the  tensor  vagins 
femoris.  The  inner  side  shows  the  eflects  of  removal  of  normal  pressure  from  grow- 
ing  bones  and  of  chronic  strain  of  fibrous  and  periostea!  tissue, — i.e.,  overgroivth  of 
the  femoral  diaphysts  just  above  the  inner  end  oE  the  epiphysea]  line  and  of  the  tibial 
diaphysis  jitst  below  the  corresponding  level  ;  lengthening  of  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  ;  bony  outgrowth  at  its  tibial  insertion  from  chronic  periostitis. 

The  tibia  is  apt  to  be  rotated  outward,  possiblv  through  the  action  of  the  short- 
ened  biceps,     Talipes  valgus  {g.v.')  may  be  either  a  cause  or  a  reault  of  genu  valgum. 
The  disappearance  of  the  deformity  when  the  knees  are  flexed 
is  probably  due  to  the  outward  rotation  of  the  femur  that  ac-  Fio-  4*8. 

companies  flexion,  and  not,  as  is  generallv  stated,  to  the  fact 
ihat  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  condyles  is  unaffected 
by  the  disease. 

The  clinical  symptoms  and  results  and  the  treatment  by 
apparatus  cannot  be  described  here. 

In  Macewen'  s  osteotomj  the  femur  is  divided  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh  at  a  point  twelve  millimetres  (half  an  inch) 
above  the  adductor  tubercle  and  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  long  axi9  of  the  femur.  Osteotomy  may  also  be  done  from 
the  outside  of  the  thigh  and  at  the  same  level.  These  opera- 
tions  are  usually  safe,  but  the  popliteal  artery,  the  anastomotica 
magna,  the  external  peroneal  nerve,  and  other  important  struc- 
tures  h  a  ve  been  accidentally  divided. 

Genu  varum — "  bow-Ieg" — isalmost  always  rhachilic  in  its 
origin.      A  child  with  rickets  and  having  lumbar  lordosis  of  the 
spine  standa  with  its  thighs  slightly  flcxed,  either  as  a  secondary 
result  of  the  shortening  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligaments  produced 
by  backward  rotation  of  the  pelvis  (to  compensate  for  the  for- 
ward  rotation  of  the  sacrum)  or  more  simply  as  an  easy  method 
ol  relaxing   the    weak    ilio-psoas   muscles    and    preserving  the 
centre  of  gravity.      As  the  thighs  flex  the  knees  separate,  the     gho^.jn^  ,h(  („„„  o(  ,he 
femura  rotate  outward  on  their  own  axes,    the  line  of  gravity         bona  in  boviegi. 
[alls  10  the  inside  of  the  centre  of  the  knee-joint  (Fig.  428^  the 
pressure  is  greatest  on  the  inner  condyle  and  tuberosity,  the  strain  comes  upon  the 
exteTnal  lateral  ligament,  and  the  outward  bowing  begins  and  is  continued  by  the 
Ie\'eraEe  of  the  body  weight. 

Genu  Tccitrvatum — "back-knee" — is  a  deformity  in  which,  as  a  result  of  intra- 
utenne  malposttion.  or  of  congenital  paralysis  of  the  flexors  and  popUtetis,  or  of 
pressure  brought  upon  the  posterior  and  crucial  ligaments  in  walking  in  a  čase  of 
partial  paralysi3  of  the  quadriceps,^the  limb  being  swung  fonvard.  the  heel  coming 
to  the  ground  in  fuU  extension,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  rcaching  the  joint  in 
front  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  —the  knee  Is  l)ent  backward  and  the  whole  limb  presents 
3  long  curve  with  its  concavity  forward. 

In  excision  of  the  knoe  the  lines  of  the  epiphysis  shouJd  be  remenibered  if  the 
patient  is  under  twenty  or  twenty-onc  years  of  age  (page  .165),  the  relalion  of  the 
femoral  vessels  to  the  posterior  ligament,  the  situation  and  extenl  of  ihe  synovial 
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poucbes  (which  ininfectious  cases  areusually  involved),  the  directionof  the  arucular 
line  (with  which  the  saw  cut  should  be  parallel),  and  sometimes  the  possibility  ot 
infection  of  the  neighbonng  bursče. 

Landmarks. — The  synovial  membrane  rises  from  iour  to  five  centimetres 
(one  and  a  half  to  two  inches)  above  the  upper  border  of  the  patella  ;  ii  is  bighvT 
on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  side  o(  the  thigh  ;  its  upper  limit  descends  in  fleuon 
ot  the  knee. 

The  bony  points  have  been  described  in  connection  with  the  femuc  and  tibia 
(pages  367,  390)  ;  the  bursEc  will  be  described  later. 

The  Patella. — Congenital  absence  of  the  patella  on  one  or  both  sides  has  becn 
noted  in  a  number  of  instances,  and  has  in  some  cases  been  observed  in  sevend 
members  of  the  same  family,  The  functional  disability  was  slight  or  altogether 
imnoticeable. 

Fracture  by  muscular  aclion  is  more  common  in  this  bone  than  in  any  bone  <A 
the  skeleton.  It  occiirs  usually  with  the  leg  in  partial  flexion  upon  the  knee,  in 
this  position  fracture  is  favored  because  (i)  the  ligamentum  patells  is  then  taut 
and  fixes  the  lower  edge  of  the  bone  ;  (2)  the  patella  is  in  contact  only  through  the 
upper  tiiird  of  its  convex  under  surface  with  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  articu- 
lar  surface  of  the  condyles  (Fig.  429) ;  and  (3)  at  this  tirne  the  quadriceps  extensor 

Fig.  439. 


Shoirlng  position  «1  patella  in  reialion  to  condylct  of  tcmur  wilh  knee  |ianlal1y  fleicd. 

has  the  greatest  advantage  of  leverage  upon  the  patella,  as  when  the  knee  is  liilly 
bent  the  muscte  gets  its  leverage  for  the  beginning  of  extension  through  the  projec- 
tion  of  the  front  of  the  condyles,  and  the  patella  lies  on  the  pad  of  fat  between  the 
femur  and  tibia  (Fig.  430),  and  when  the  knee  is  almost  or  quite  extended,  the 
patella — or  three-fourths  of  it — occupies  the  depression  of  the  trochlea.  or  even  that 
]ust  above  it.  As  a  result  of  the  cross-strain  brought  to  bear  in  the  partially  Hexed 
position  the  bone  usually  breaks  transversely  a  little  below  its  mid-line, — i.e,,  through 
the  area  unsupported  by  the  femur  beneath  (Fig.  429).  Occasionally  it  gives  way 
at  a  higher  level. 

The  accident  mav  happen  as  the  result  of  a  f.ill,  but  the  fall  is  more  apt  to 
folloi*-  than  to  precede  the  fracture.  In  ordinary  falls  upon  the  knee  the  forcc  k 
received  upon  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  not  upon  the  patella. 

Direct  violence  often  causes  an  irregular,  comminuted,  or  stellate  fracture. 

Fracture  never  occtirs  in  children  and  is  extremely  rare  before  adult  lifc. 
When  the  bone  is  brokcn  the  fragmenta  are  immediately  separated  by  the  action 
of  the  quadriceps  upon  the  upper  one.  The  dcgree  of  their  separation  will  de- 
pend  upon  the  amount  of  laceration  of  the  lateral  aponeurotic  e.\pansion9  o(  the 
conjoined  tendon.  Unlcss  that  fibrous  structure  is  torn,  no  great  separation  oi 
the  fragments  can  occur,  as  it  is  inserted  into  the  borders  and  front  ot  the  patella, 
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which  is  thus  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  a  hood  spread  out  over  ihe  front  of  the  joint 
and  extending  to  the  lateral  ligaments  and  to  the  obUque  lines  running  up  from  the 
tubercie  to  the  tuberosities  (Fig.  424J.  The  force  causing  the  fracture  in  cases  of 
direct  violence,  or  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  front  of  the  knee  if  the  fracture  was 
from  muscular  action,  drives  in  between  the  fragmenta,  as  they  separate,  in  the 
slmpe  of  shreds  or  of  an  irregular  fringe,  portions  of  that  part  of  the  rectus  tendon 
which  waa  inserted  into  the  longitudinal  grooves  or  striae  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  bone.  These  oiier  an  obstacle  to  bony  union.  As  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  knee-joint  lies  in  contact  with,  and  is  attached  to,  the  under  surface  oi  the 
patella,  it  will  usually  be  lacerated, — i.e.,  the  knee-joint  will  be  opened  and  the 
fragments  surrounded  by  bloody  synovial  fluid.  The  synovial  membrane  is  re- 
"  flected  from  the  patella  some  distance  above  the  apex  of  the  bone  ;  hence  a  fracture 
may  occur  at  that  level  without  involvement  of  the  joinL     The  pad  of  fal  on  which 
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the  tip  of  the  bone  rests,  and  over  which  the  membrane  is  reflecied,  may  aid  in 
saving  the  joint  from  injury. 

The  commoii  failure  to  pet  bony  union  by  non-operalivc  methods  is  thus  seen 
to  bedue  to  (i)  separaiion  of  the  fragments  by  the  quadriceps,  (2)  the  Interposilion 
of  portions  of  the  capsule,  (3)  the  presence  of  blood-clot  and  synovial  fluid,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  further  lavored  by  (4)  the  sesamoid  character  of  the  bone  inclining 
it  to  unite  by  fibrous  rather  than  by  bony  tissiie.  It  has  been  asserled,  however 
(\Virth),  that  the  patella  is  a  detached  portion  of  the  iippcr  tibial  epiphysis  and  not 
a  tnie  sesamoid  bone. 

As  non-uninn  is  common  on  account  of  the  above  anatomical  conditions,  opcr- 
ative  measiircs  are  often  resorted  to.  In  the  open  operations  used  in  old  united 
fracturcs  the  fragments  are  drilled  obliquely  from  a  half-inch  above  and  below  the 
line  of  fracture  to  just  above  the  cartilaginous  under  surface,  so  that  the  wire  used 
to  hold  thcm  togeiher  does  not  lie  in  the  joint. 
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To  approximate  the  fragments  elevation  of  the  limb  sometimes  suffices,  but 
occasionally  partial  section  of  the  lateral  expansions  of  the  quadriceps,  of  the  rectus 
tendon,  and  of  the  muscle  itself  will  be  required  as  *successive  steps. 

In  the  best  of  the  operations  used  in  recent  fractures,  and  which  do  not  widely 
open  the  joint,  a  silk  or  silver  ligature  is  carried  through  an  incision  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  patella  behind  that  bone  and  between  it  and  the  trochlear  groove 
in  the  femur,  is  brought  out  through  an  incision  at  the  upper  border,  rethreaded 
on  a  needle  with  an  eye  near  the  point,  brought  down  in  front  of  the  patella, — 
beneath  the  skin, — ^and  tied  or  twisted  so  as  to  hold  the  fragments  together.  The 
blood-clot  and  synovial  exudate  are  squeezed  out  through  the  two  incisions  ;  the 
entangled  capsular  fibres  are  removed  by  attrition  of  the  fractured  surfaces  against 
each  other.  These  operations  are,  of  course,  not  applicable  to  old  fractures  in 
which  shortening  of  the  muscle  has  taken  plače  and  approximation  and  forcible  rub- 
bing  together  of  the  fragments  are  impossible. 

Operations  for  recent  fracture  by  open  arthrotomy  permit  the  direct  removal  of 
the  fringe  of  interposed  tendinous  and  capsular  fibres  and  the  repair  by  suture 
of  the  rents  in  the  capsule  and  in  the  lateral  expansions  of  the  quadriceps.  The 
patellar  fragments  may  also  be  sutured,  but  this  is  not  always  necessary. 

Dislocation  of  the  patella  usually  occurs  from  muscular  action  and  as  a  conse- 
quence  of  sudden  contraction  of  the  quadriceps. 

The  displacement  is  commonly  in  the  outward  direction  because  the  long  axis 
of  the  quadriceps  muscle  and  tendon  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  ligamentum  patellse 
in  such  a  way  that  the  bone  is  situated  at  the  apex  of  an  obtuse  angle  which  opens 
outward.  When  the  quadriceps  contracts  the  tendency  is  to  straighten  this  angle, 
— i,e.y  to  carry  the  patella  outward, — and  this,  aided  by  the  greater  strength  of 
the  vastus  externus  as  compared  with  that  of  the  inner  vastus,  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  the  greater  prominence  of  the  extemal 
condyle,  as  well  as  the  relatively  more  extensive  insertion  of  the  vastus  internus  into 
the  inner  margin  of  the  patella.  The  bone  may  even,  as  in  one  recorded  čase, 
be  carried  entirely  past  the  condyle,  so  as  to  lie  behind  the  centre  of  motion  of  the 
knee  when  the  joint  is  bent,  thus  causing  the  quadriceps  extensor  to  act  as  a  flexor 
of  the  leg  on  the  thigh. 

The  external  articular  facet  on  the  under  surface  of  the  patella  is  larger  than  the 
internal.  The  patella  is  in  relation,  therefore,  chiefly  with  the  external  condyle,  and 
even  if  dislocation  occurs  from  direct  violence,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  dri  ven  in  that 
direction  (Humphry).  If  it  has  once  passed  beyond  the  edge  of  the  outer  condyle 
— a  **complete'*  luxation  necessarily  attended  by  laceration  of  the  capsule — it  is 
less  likely  to  be  replaced  than  if  it  had  gone  in  the  opposite  direction,  because  of  (a) 
the  resistance  ofiered  by  the  prominence  of  the  condyle  itself  and  {b)  the  greater 
comparative  strength  of  the  vastus  externus. 

Outward  luxation  is  not  very  rare  in  cases  of  genu  valgum,  and,  per  contra,  in 
congenital  cases  of  patella  luxation  and  in  unreduced  traumatic  luxations  genu 
valgum  has  followed  (Makins). 

The  patella  may  be  displaced  inward  by  direct  force.  It  is  sometimes  turned 
on  edge  by  a  force  insufficient  to  dislocate  it  completelv,  and  is  held  in  that  position 
by  the  tension  of  the  soft  parts  attached  to  it  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  over- 
lying  fascia,  "like  a  stick  on  end  under  a  tightly  stretched  sheet'*  (Stimson)»  In 
fiexion  of  the  knee  the  patella  lies  deeply  in  the  depression  between  the  condyles 
and  the  quadriceps  tendon  is  on  the  stretch.  The  bone  is  therefore  somevvhat 
removed  from  danger  of  direct  violence,  and  is  steadied  and  fixed  by  the  quadri- 
ceps  muscle.  In  extension  the  patella  rests  on  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur 
only  by  its  lower  margin  ;  it  is  more  prominent  and  thus  more  exposed  to  force 
directly  applied  ;  the  quadriceps  is  relaxed,  leaving  the  bone  freely  movable. 
For  these  reasons  extension  is  the  position  in  which  dislocation  most  commonly 
occurs. 
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THE  FOOT. 

The  {raraework  of  the  foot  consists  of  the  tarstis^  tnetatarsus,  ^vAphcUanges^ 
which  differ  in  their  proportionate  size  from  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  hand. 
Thus,  in  the  latter  the  carpal  region  is  the  shortest  and  that  of  the  phalanges  the 
longest,  equalling  almost  precisely  the  other  two  ;  in  the  foot,  on  the  contrary,  the 
region  of  the  phalanges  is  the  shortest  and  that  of  the  tarsus  makes  about  half  the 
entire  length.  The  tarsus  difiers  also  in  its  arrangement  more  than  the  carpus  from 
the  primitive  type.  The  tarsal  bones  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  lateral 
divisions  :  an  outer  series  of  two  bones  bearing  the  two  outer  toes,  and  an  inner 
scries  of  five  bearing  the  three  inner  toes,  so  placed  that  the  proximal  bone  of  the 
inner  part  rests  on  top  of  the  proximal  of  the  outer.  The  outer  side  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  foot  rises  but  little  from  the  ground,  while  the  inner  is  highly  arched. 

THE  TARSAL   BONES. 

The  tarsal  bones  are  the  calcaneum^  or  os  calcis^  the  heel-bone  ;  the  cuboid^  which 
with  it  forms  the  outer  division  ;  the  astragaius,  or  taius,  which  joins  the  leg  ;  the 
scaphoid^  placed  between  the  astragalus  and  the  three  cuneifonn^  which  bear  the 
three  inner  metatarsals. 

THE  CALCANEUM. 

The  calcaneum^  is  a  narrow  elongated  bone  forming  the  heel,  supporting  the 
astragalus,  and  joining  the  cuboid  in  front.  It  has  six  surfaces.  The  inferior  sur- 
facc  presents  at  the  back  a  swelling  subdivided  into  the  intemal  and  extemal plan- 
tar  tubercles,  of  which  the  former  is  much  the  larger,  forming  the  posterior  pier  of 
the  foot.  These  tubercles  are  continuous  at  the  posterior  border,  in  front  of  which 
a  deep  notch  divides  them.  Each  appears  on  its  side  of  the  bone.  In  front  of 
these  the  lower  surface,  convex  from  side  to  side,  is  marked  by  longitudinal  grooves. 
Near  the  front  is  the  anterior  tubercle,  a  small  swelling,  from  which  and  from  a 
depression  near  it  arise  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments.  The  posterior  surface  is 
roughly  oval  with  the  small  end  up.  The  tendo  Achillis  is  attached  to  a  roughness 
occupying  its  lower  half,  above  which  the  bone  slants  forward  and  is  smooth  for  a 
bursa  between  it  and  the  tendon.  The  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  plantar  tubercles.  The  intemal  surface  is  smooth  and  concave  ; 
for  the  intemal  tubercle  projects  strongly  inward,  while  in  front  and  above  there  is 
a  shelf-like  process,  the  sustentaculum  tali,  to  support  the  head  of  the  astragalus, 
slanting  downward  and  forward.  Beneath  this  is  a  slight  groove  for  the  tendon  of 
the  long  flexor  of  the  great  toe.  Lower  down  near  the  front  border  a  depression 
for  a  ligament  to  the  cuboid  runs  down  in  front  of  the  anterior  tubercle.  The  cx- 
ternal  surface  is  the  longest.  It  presents  about  its  middle  a  vague  tubercle  for 
the  middle  bundle  of  the  outer  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle,  and  nearer  the  front 
a  larger  one,  the  peroneal  spine,  When  well  marked  this  is  a  ridge,  covered  with 
cartilage,  slanting  down\vard  and  fon^^ard,  separating  t\vo  grooves  for  the  tendons  of 
the  f>eroneus  longus  and  brevis.  The  outer  posterior  plantar  tubercle  projects 
somewhat  on  this  side.  Rather  more  than  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  superior 
surface  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  joints  with  the  astragalus  ;  the  posterior  portion 
is  convex  from  side  to  side  and  concave  from  before  backward.  There  are  two 
aiticular  facets  :  \\\^  posterior facet,  the  larger,  a  vaguely  four-sided  swelling,  occu- 
pies  the  middle  of  this  surface.  Its  long  axis  runs  forward,  downward,  and  out- 
ward.  It  is  convex  in  this  direction.  The  upper  inner  end  is  the  broader,  and 
near  it  the  facet  is  very  often  concave  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis,  but  in  the 
main  it  is  about  plane  in  that  direction  and  may  be  even  slightly  convex.  The  anterior 
fac€ty  long  and  narrow,  concave  from  before  backward,  runs  fonvard  and  outward, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  former.  It  begins  internally  on  the  top  of  the 
sustentaculum  and  ends  at  the  most  anterior  point  of  the  bone.  In  about  half  the 
this  surface  is  sulxlivided  into  t\vo,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  it  is  not  there  is  a 
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notch  in  the  free  border  just  at  the  end  of  the  sustenUculum.  Occasionally  the 
facet  in  front  of  the  interniption  is  rudiinentary  or  wanttng,  in  which  čase,  instead 
of  articular  cartilage,  merely  synovial  membrane  is  beneath  the  head  of  the  astraga- 
lus.  In  200  feet  we  have  found  the  facet  single  in  95,  divided  in  94,  and  in  11  the 
front  was  wanting.  The  two  chief  facets  (counting  the  anterior  as  one,  even  if  sub- 
divided)  are  separated  by  a  deep  groove  for  the  interosseous  ligament  to  the  astrag- 
alus.  This  gutter  broadens  in  front  into  a  rough  depression,  the  sinus  farsi,  for 
ligaments.  At  its  outer  part  there  is  a  tubercle  for  the  origin  of  the  extensor  brevis 
digitorum.  The  anterior  surface,  ttirned  somewhat  inward,  is  wholly  articular 
(or  the  cuboid.  It  is  three-sided  with  rounded  angles.  The  longest  diameter  is 
from  above  downward  and  oiitward,  nearly  parallel  with  the  inner  border.  The 
upper  border  is  straight  or  convex,  overhanging  the  joint  at  the  inner  side.  The 
outer  border  slants  a  iittte  >nward  as  it  descends.  The  surface  is  concave  from 
above  downward  and  convex  transversely.     Both  these  curves  are  most  marked  at 
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the  upper  inner  angle,  where  they  form  almost  a  groove  for  the  plantar  process  of 
the  cuboid.  The  gentral  efiect  is  of  a  screw  surface  twisting  upward  and  inward, 
The  calcaneum  articiilates  with  two  bones,  the  cuboid  and  the  astragalus,  and  excep- 
tionally  with  the  scaphoid,  to  which  it  niay  be  united  by  cartilage. 

Variations. — The  hind  end  of  the  sustentaculum  is  very  rarely  a  separate 
piece  :  os  snsUnlant/i  proprium.  The  inner  edge  of  the  front  of  the  bone,  which 
normally  comes  very  near  to  the  scaphoid,  mav  meet  it.  Sometimes  the  two  bones 
are  fused.  The  (aUaneum  secundarium  is  a  small  ossicle  rarely  present  on  the 
dorsum  betwoen  the  calcaneum,  the  cuboid,  the  scaphoid,  and  the  hcad  o(  the 
astragalus,  Fusion  of  tiie  calcaneum  and  astragalus  lias  bcen  observed  at  the  sus- 
tentaculum. 

Structure.— The  walls  are  thin,  the  cancellated  tissue  filling  the  bone,  with  a 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  large  spaces  at  the  middle.  The  architectural  arrange- 
ment  is  very  clcar  in  an  antero-postcrior  section,  which  shows  diverging  plates  from 
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the  greater  articular  facet  for  the  astragalus  and  a  systeni  oE  loops  connecting  tbem. 
The  large  spaces  are  at  the  neutral  point. 
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Development. — The  chief  nucieus  is  said  to  appear  in  the  sixth  montli  of 
foetal  life.  \Ve  h.ivc  twice  seen  it  earUer.^-once  at  aboui  the  fourth  month.  An 
ejMphvsis  for  the  back  of  the  bone  and  the  posterior  plantar  tubercles  appeais  fn  m 
ihe  scvcnth  to  the  tenth  year.  It  begins  to  (use  by  (itteen,  completing  ihe  process 
in  a  ycar  or  so. 

THE  CCBOID. 
The  cuboid'  is  a  six-sidcd  bone.  flattened  from  above  down«-ard,  interpostd 
bct»ecn  the  calcaneum  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  meiatarsal  bones.  It  is  importsr: 
to  rcincnil)er  that  the  dupvil  suriace  faces  almost  as  much  outward  as  it  does  upwarc 
The  dorsal  surface.  slishtlv  ronph,  has  tho  fo]lowing  outline  :  an  obUque  postirn^-r 
A'»<//-^asi;ttnst  the  calcanoiim,  whicl).  tbou^h  most  ofien  convex,  mav  be  concav  e 
siniioiis.  or  slr,iit;ht  ;  a  short  oufrr  conca\e  one  ;  an  inf^ma/  one,  at  first  straii,- ; 
wht-n  ajjainst  the  scajihoid.  ami  slantiiii;  oin*ard  »hen  against  the  e.Memal  cur.t;- 
(omi  ;  and  an  an/fnor  one,  slanliii»;  outiiard  and  backward-     The  plantar  surface 
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part  of  which  is  coated  with  cartilage,  The  external  surface  ol  the  bone  is  deeply 
notched.  The  internal  surface  is  mostly  rough,  but  presenis  at  about  the  middle 
an  ariicular  facel  for  the  external  cuneiiorm,  bcoad  above,  narrow  below,  and  not  usu- 
ally  reaching  the  ptantar  surface.  Commonl/  another  smaller  facet  for  the  scaphoid 
is  found  behind  this  one,  from  which  it  is  separated  sometimes  comp]etely,  but  more 
often  nierely  by  a  ridge,  which  makes  no  real  interruption.  The  anterior  surface, 
articular  for  the  bases  of  two  metatarsals,  has  an  inner,  an  upper,  and  a  lower  border, 
the  lwo  latter  meeting  at  a  rounded  angle  externally.  A  iaint  vertical  ridge,  nearer 
the  inner  ihan  the  outer  border,  usually  divides  this  facet  into  an  inner  oblong  and 
an  outer  triangular  part  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  bones.  The  curves  of  these  articu- 
lations  vary  greatly  :  sometimes  both  parts  are  concave  from  above  downward  ; 
sometimes  both  are  practical]y  plane.  The  posterior  surface,  entirel/  articular, 
is  the  complement  of  the  front  of  the  os  calcis.  The  cuboid  articulates  with  the 
calcaneum,  the  exlernal  cuneiform,  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  olten  with 
the  scaphoid,  and  at  tinies  with  the  astragalus. 

Development. — There  is  but  one  centre,  appearing  at  about  birth  ;  in  our 
experience,  more  often  aiter  than  before. 

For  Secondary  Cuboid,  see  Scaphoid. 

THE  ASTRAGALUS. 
The  astr^alus, '  or  talus,  is  a  very  irregular  bone  devoted  almost  wholly  to 
articular  surfaces.  It  is  endosed  above  by  the  socket  of  the  leg  bones.  Its  main 
part,  or  body,  rests  on  the  calcaneum,  and  presents  in  front  a  constricied  neck 
bearing  a  rounded  head,  projecting  fonvard  and  inward  into  the  hollow  on  the  back  of 
the  scaphoid,  The  upper  surface  presents  a  pulley-like  articular  facet  covering  the 
greater  part  of  the  bone,  convex  from  before  backward,  sltghtly  concave  transver5ely, 
decidedly  broader  in  front  than  behind.  The  cartilage  covering  it  is  continued 
down  on  either  side  to  meet  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  malleoli.    The  inner  border 
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of  the  upper  ariicular  surface  is  distinct,  but  generally  not  sharp  :  the  ontcr.  which 
reaches  higher,  is  l)ctter  dcfincd  in  the  region  jnst  anterior  to  its  middie,  but  behind 
on  the  dry  l)one  it  scems  rounded.  A  very  well-marked  bone  showB  (what  is  vcry 
striking  in  the  freshly  opened  joint")  that  this  blunted  edgc  is  really  a  narrow  tri- 
angular area  belonging  to  the  superior  surface,  broadest  behind,  made  apparently 
by  the  pressure  of  the  posterior  tibio-fibular  ligament  from  the  external  malleolus  to 
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the  back  of  the  tibia.  A  much  smaller  similar  surface  is  found  at  the  front,  nude 
by  the  corresponding  anterior  ligament.  The  direction  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
articular  surface  is  very  uncertain.  It  usually  projects  fonvard  at  the  outer  end,  the 
rest  being  either  transverse,  posteriorly  concave,  or  oblique.  Just  anterior  to  it  is  a 
deep  transverse  hollow  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  neck,  which  receives  the  edjje  of 
the  tibia  in  extreme  dorsal  fiexion  of  the  foot.  The  posterior  border  of  the  articular 
surface  is  also  of  uncertain  shape.  Its  inner  end  is  usually  somewhat  farther  back 
than  the  outer.     Behind  it  two  rough  tubercles  project  backward,  slanting^  down  to 

Fig.  437. 
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Type  of  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint  with  an  undivided  anterior  articular  facet  on  calcaneum. 

a  posterior  sharp  edge.  Between  them  is  a  deep  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  hallucis,  running  obliquely  downward  and  inward.  The  outer  tubercle, 
which  is  much  the  larger,  is  sometimes  separated  by  a  suture  from  the  rest  of  the 
bone,  and  is  then  knovvn  as  the  os  trigonum.  The  inner  tubercle  niay  be  barelv 
distinguishable.  This  region  behind  the  superior  articular  facet  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed  as  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone.  The  extcrnal  surface  of  the  bodv 
shows  the  triangular  facet  for  the  outer  malleolus,  concave  frora  above  downward, 
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Type  of  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint  when  anterior  facet  on  calcaneum  is  not  only  divlded  but  has  front  portion 

rudimentary. 


with  the  lower  end  projecting  out\vard,  plane  or  convex  from  before  backward 
This  is  bounded  before  and  behind  by  a  rough  strip,  with  a  hollow  at  the  uppcr 
ends  for  the  front  and  back  bundles  of  the  external  ligament  of  the  ankle.  The 
internal  surface  has  at  the  top  a  narrow  curved  facet  for  the  inner  malleolus,  wilh 
a  concave  lower  border,  deepest  in  front  and  pointed  behind.  A  part  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  is  inserted  into  a  hollo\v  below  it.  The  inferior  surface  of  the 
body  presents  a  four-sided  facet,  concave  in  the  line  of  its  long  axis,  which  is  obHque, 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  greater  surface  on  the  top  of  the  calcaneum.  In  front 
of  and  parallel  to  this  is  a  deep  groove  for  the  interosseous  ligament,  expanding  at 
the  outer  end  into  a  triangular  hollovv  on  the  under  side  of  the  neck.      This  is  a 
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constricted  portion,  much  broader  transversely  than  vertically,  connecting  the  head 
with  the  body.  It  often  presents  a  groove  along  the  upper  and  inner  aspect  near 
the  articular  surface  of  the  head  for  the  insertion  of  the  ligament  passing  to  the 
scaphoid.  The  head,  which  points  forward  and  inward,  is  articular  in  front  and 
below.  The  anterior  surface,  which  fi ts  into  the  hollow  on  the  back  of  the  scaph- 
oid, is  vaguely  oval,  with  its  long  axis  running  downward  and  inward.  The  upper 
edge,  parallel  with  this,  is  nearly  straight.  The  articular  surface  of  the  head  ex- 
tends  onto  the  under  side,  reaching  to  the  deep  groove  separating  the  neck  from 
the  posterior  facet  for  the  calcaneum.  On  a  fresh  bone  the  cartilage  shovvs  the 
following  facets,  which  are  less  well  marked  on  a  macerated  one  :  a  facet  on  the 
front  of  the  head  to  fit  into  the  scaphoid  ;  one  on  the  lower  and  inner  side  to 
rest  on  the  anterior  articular  facet  of  the  top  of  the  calcaneum  ;  one  partly  between 
these,  which  in  the  dried  bones  would  be  free,  appearing  between  the  sustentaculum 
and  the  scaphoid,  but  in  life  resting  on  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament, 
which  is  partly  covered  with  cartilage  and  elsevvhere  with  synovial  membrane, 
forming  a  part  of  the  socket.  The  cartilage  on  this  surface  is  distinguished  by  its 
thinness.  These  facets  are  modified  according  to  the  arrangement  of  those  on  the 
calcaneum.  If  there  be  but  one  long  anterior  facet  on  both  sustentaculum  and  on 
the  end  of  the  body  of  the  calcaneum,  the  facet  on  the  head  for  the  anterior  facet 
of  the  calcaneum  reaches  that  for  the  concavity  of  the  scaphoid  in  front,  leaving 
internally  a  triangular  interval  between  the  two,  occupied  by  the  facet  for  the  liga- 
ment (Fig.  437).  In  the  other  extreme  (Fig.  438),  vvhere  the  anterior  facet  on 
the  calcaneum  does  not  reach  beyond  the  sustentaculum,  the  area  of  the  head  rest- 
ing against  the  ligament  completely  separates  the  two  others  and  plays  on  that  part 
of  the  calcaneum  where  the  anterior  articular  cartilage  should  be.  Finally,  vvhen 
the  anterior  facet  on  the  calcaneum  is  divided  into  two,  the  corresponding  facet  may 
be  completely  subdivided  by  an  interruption  of  the  cartilage,  or  in  less  marked 
forms  there  may  be  merely  a  ridge  breaking  the  surface  into  two,  but  without  sepa- 
ration  ;  such  a  ridge  is  often  found  even  when  the  opposed  articular  surface  is  not 
divided.  The  lines,  however,  on  the  head  of  the  astragalus  do  not  strictly  correspond 
to  the  boundaries  of  these  surfaces.  The  astragalus  articulates  with  four  bones, — the 
tibia,  fibula,  calcaneum,  and  scaphoid. 

Developnient. — The  nucleus  probably  appears  at  about  the  seventh  month  of 
fcetal  life.  When  the  os  trigonum  occurs,  that  implies  another  centre  for  the  ex- 
ternal  tubercle  and  the  part  of  the  articular  surface  under  it. 

The  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  neck  from  that  of  the  long  axis  of  the  bone 
varies  considerably  among  individuals,  but,  nevertheless,  changes  during  develop- 
ment.  In  the  adult  the  angle  varies  from  o  to  24°,  the  mean  of  forty-three  bones 
being  12.32*'.  In  the  foetus  (presumably  at  term)  the  angle  ranges  from  17.5°  to 
45.5®,  the  mean  of  twenty-two  boaes  being  35.76°.* 

THE   SCAPHOID. 

The  scaphoid,*  or  navicular,  may  be  compared  to  a  disk,  concave  behind  where 
it  fits  onto  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  convex  in  front  where  it  rests  on  the  three 
cuneiform  bones.  It  is  thinner  at  the  outer  end,  where  it  touches  the  cuboid,  than 
at  the  inner,  where  it  presents  the  tuberosity.  The  superior,  or  dorsal,  surface 
is  long  transversely.  Its  posterior  border  is  regularly  concave,  the  anterior  slightly 
scalloped,  presenting  two  small  points  projecting  forvvard  on  either  side  of  the  mid- 
dle  cuneiform,  When  in  position  the  highest  point  on  the  scaphoid  is  behind  that 
bone.  The  greater  part  of  the  dorsal  surface  slants  downward  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  foot,  The  inferior,  or  plantar,  surface  is  rough,  and  in  the  main  transversely 
concave.*  The  tuberositv  at  the  inner  border  for  the  attachment  of  a  part  of  the  tibi- 
alis  posticus  muscie  is  a  knob  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and  plantar  sur- 
faces, and  projecting  down\vard  chieflv  into  the  šole  of  the  foot.  The  end  of  the 
knob  is  sometimes  distinct  from  the  scaphoid,  and  is  known  as  the  tibiale  extemum, 

*  C.  L.  Scudder:  Con)2:enital  TalnxfS  Equino-Variis,  Boston  Med.  and  Syxx%.  Joum.,  vol. 
ii.,  1887.  Parker  and  Shattock  :  The  rathology  and  Etiology  of  Congenital  Club- Foot,  London, 
1884. 

'  ()■  navicviare  pcdto. 
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Its  identity  is  quite  evident  in  cases  in  which,  though  fused,  it  projects  as  a  houk. 
It  may  be  represented  by  the  sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  postic-.s 
Near  the  outer  end  of  the  plantar  surface  there  is  almost  always  a  sligbt  projcirr.i  z 
by  the  side  of  the  cuboid  which  may  be  very  much  developed,  extending  lo  nv^- 
the  notch  in  front  of  the  sustentaculum  of  the  c^caneum,  in  which  čase  it  is  kno«n  i.- 
the  secondary  cuboid.  The  external  surface  is  narrow  and  rough,  resting  again-^ 
the  cuboid,  uith  uhich  it  articulates  in  about  half  the  cases  by  a  facet  near  ihe  d-r- 
sum,  which  rarely  extends  far  towards  the  šote,'  The  posterior  surface  is  cen 
cave,  in  the  main  oval  and  completely  articular.  Usually  the  regularity  of  L^; 
lower  border  b  interrupted  near  the  ouler  part  by  the  externa!  knob  of  the  planih 
surface.  If  this  be  much  developed  the  shape  of  the  posterior  surface  is  changt-c 
from  oval  into  quadnlateral,  but  it  is  always  articular  throughout.  The  antcrior 
surface  is  slightly  convex  and  entirely  articular,  except  when  the  process  just  mfn- 
tioned  is  so  large  as  to  appear  below  it.     The  articular  surface  is  divided  into  ihre? 

Fig.  439-  F"g.  44<»- 
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tacets,  in  the  main  triangular,  corresponding  to  the  outline  of  the  bases  of  the  ihree 
cuneiform  bones.  The  character  of  ihese  facels  is  not  constant :  the  inner  is  usuallv 
convex  and  the  outer  concave. 

The  scaphoid  articulates  with  the  astragalus,  the  three  cuneilorm  bones,  oftm 
with  the  cuboid,  and  exceptionally  it  touches  or  joins  the  calcaneum.  The  seeondar-. 
cuboid,  above  alluded  to,  has  but  once  been  seen  isolated,  although  we  have  met  uuh 
one  foot  in  which  it  seemed  possible  that  it  might  have  been  distinct  earlier.  It  is 
fused  with  either  the  cuboid  or  the  scaphoid,  but  apparently  much  more  lrequentlv 
with  the  latter,  in  which  it  occupies  the  position  above  described,  lying  at  the  wcak 
part  of  the  InEerior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 

Development. — It  is  generally  held  that  ossification  begins  in  the  Eounh  or 
fifth  year,  but,  according  to  Gegenbaur,  it  begins  in  the  first.  The  libialt  exUmitm 
e.\ists  as  a  separate  cartilage  at  the  second  month  of  fcetal  life,  Usu3lly  this  fust-a 
wiih  the  rest,  but  it  may  have  a  centre  of  its  own. 

THE  THREE  CUNEIFORM  BONES. 
These  wedge-shaped  bones,  placed  betnecn  the  scaphoid  and  the  three  inner 
metatarsals,  and  abutttng  externally  on  the  cuboid,  form  an  imporlant  part  of  ihr 
transverse  arch  of  the  foot.  The'thin  edge  of  the  internal  cuneiform,  »hich  is  muih 
the  lai^L-st,  points  up,  that  nf  the  others  down.  The  middie  cuneiform  is  the  smalli"-! 
and  shortest,  so  that  the  second  metatarsal  bone  lies  in  a  mortise  l>etween  the  inner 
and  outer. 

THE  INTERNAL  CUNEIFORM. 
The  internal  cuneiform,'  besidcs  the  proximal  and  disla!  surfaces,  has  an  internal. 
an  external,  and  an  infcrior.  The  posterior,  or  prOKimal  surface,  rounded  beloo 
and  pointed  above,  is  slii^'htly  concave  and  wholly  articular.  The  anterior,  or  distal. 
surface,  aiso  articular,  is  kidnev-shaped,  wilh  the  notch  in  the  outer  border.  The 
inner  surface  has  a  small  ridge  in  its  distal  half,  pointing  upward,  which  is  the 
'Pfilzner:  Morph.  Arbt-iten,  Bd.  vi..  1S96. 
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highest  part  of  the  boae,  but  almost  the  whole  of  thia  surface  is  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  foot.  Its  outer  border  runs  obliquely  fonvard  and  outward  wilh  a  sinuous 
course  till  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  middle  cuneiform,  when  it  turns  lonvard.  It 
has  a  short  concave  posterior  border  for  the  scaphoid  and  a  long,  nearly  straight 
one  for  the  first  tnetatarsal  bone.  It  passes  without  a  sharp  boundary  into  the 
lower  surface.  It  b  crossed  by  a  faint  groove,  which  exceptionally  is  deep,  running 
obliquely  downward  and  (onvard  to  a  smooth  swelling  for  a  bursa  under  cfie  tendon 

Fig.  441.  Fig.  442, 


of  the  tibialis  anticus  just  before  its  insertion.  The  inferior  surface,  rough  and 
round,  has  a  tubercle  near  the  proxinial  end  for  a  part  of  the  tibialis  posticus.  The 
external  surface  is  mo3tly  rough,  with  a  smooth  articular  strip  for  the  middle 
cuneiform  following  its  upper  and  posterior  border.  The  interna!  cuneiform  articu- 
latea  with  the  scaphoid,  middle  cuneiform,  and  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones. 

Development. — A  centre  appears  in  the  third  year.      Very  exceptiona1ly  it  IS 
double,  and  the  bone  is  divided  by  a  suture  into  two, — a  dorsal  and  a  plantar. 

THE  MIDDLE  CUNEIFORM. 
The  middle  cuneiform '  has  a  sharp  ridge  below  and  an  oblong  surface  above. 
The  latter,  or  superior  surface,  is  very  little  longer  than  broad.  The  lateral 
borders  of  this  surface  have  an  outward  incHnation.  The  inner  of  them  corresponds 
to  the  proximal  part  of  the  outer  border  of  the  first  cuneiform,  The  outer  border, 
for  its  proximal  two-thirds,  rests  against  the  external  cuneiform,  beyond  which  there 
is  a  small  space  between  the  bones.  The  proximal  side  of  this  surface  is  a  little 
convex  and  the  distal  about  straight.     The  posterior  surface,  wholIy  articular, 

Fig.  443- 


is  slightly  concave.  It  is  triangular,  with  the  dorsal  border  rounded,  the  outer 
concave,  and  the  inner  straight  or  slightly  convex.  The  anterior  surface,  ar- 
ticular for  the  second  metatarsal,  is  narrower.  It  has  a  slight  convexity  in  the  upper 
part  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  internal  surface  has  an  articular  facet  corresponding 
to  that  on  the  intemal  cuneiform  and  a  rough  depression  for  an  intcrosseous  liga- 
ment.  The  external  surface  has  a  facet  along  the  hind  border,  broader  above 
than  below,  and  rarely  a  small  one  at  the  front  !ower  angle,  both  for  the  external 
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cuneilorm.     The  middle  cuneiform  articulates  with  the  scaphoid,  the  internal  and 
external  cuneiforms,  and  the  second  metatareal. 

Development. — One  centre  appears  in  the  (ourth  year. 

THE  EXTERNAL  CUNEIFORM. 
The  external  cuneiform,'  seen  from  above,  is  much  longer  than  broad,  with  a 
very  obhque  proxinial  border  slanting  outward  and  backward,  an  anterior  border 
running  iess  obHquely  in  the  same  direction,  an  inner  one  close  against  the  middle 
bone  in  its  proximal  third  or  one-half.  then  receding  from  it  and  extending  onto  the 
outer  side  of  the  second  metatarsal,  and  an  outer  border  first  running  fonvard  and 
outward  against  the  cuboid,  and  then  fonvard  not  quitc  against  it,  but  overlapping 
the  fourth  metatarsal.  The  ridge  constitutirg  the  inferior  surface  does  not  quite 
reach  the  proximal  end.  The  posterior  surface,  wholly  articular,  is  oblong,  with 
the  long  axis  vertical,  and  often  a  little  convex.  The  anterior  surface,  articular  for 
the  third  metatarsal,  is  triangular  and  about  plane.  Its  inner  border  rises  higher 
than  the  outer,    The  internal  surface  articulates  with  the  second  cuneiform  bone  by 

Fig.  444. 


oneor  two  corresponding  facets,  as  the  čase  may  be,  and  has,  in  addilion,  a  facet  for 
the  outer  side  of  the  b^e  of  the  second  metatarsal  at  the  front  upper  angle,  and 
often  exlending  down  the  border  ;  or  the  middle  portion  may  be  wanting.  In  the 
middle  of  the  surface  is  a  roughness  for  the  interosseous  ligament.  The  external 
surface  is  chiefly  rough,  giving  origin  to  an  interosseous  ligament  for  the  cuboid  ; 
at  the  upper  proxinial  angle  is  a  large  facet  for  the  same  bone,  and  at  the  distal 
upper  angle  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  small  one  for  the  side  of  the  fourth  meta- 
tarsal. The  esternal  cuneiform  articulates  with  the  scaphoid,  the  middle  cuneiform, 
the  cuboid,  and  the  second,  third,  and  (ourth  metatarsals. 

Development. — Ossification  begins  in  the  tirst  year. 

The  Intercuneiform  Bone. — On  the  dorsum  there  is  a  litde  pit  which  we 
have  called  the  intercuneiform  fossa,  situated  between  the  proximal  portions  of  the 
internal  and  middle  cuneiform  bones,  usually  more  at  the  espense  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  former.  We  have  at  least  twice  seen  a  separate  ossicie,  the  inUrcunei/ortn 
bone'  in  this  fossa.  The  better  specimen  was  wedge-sh3ped.  its  length  exceeding 
one  centimetre.  It  clearly  was  more  intimately  related  to  the  middle  than  to  the 
internal  cuneiform.     Pfitzner  has  since  seen  it  fused  \vith  the  former. 

THE   METATARSAL   BONES. 

Of  these  five  bones'  the  first  is  very  much  the  largest.  although  the  shortest. 
The  second  is  the  longcst,  and  the  others  of  about  equal  length. 

The  first  metatarsal  bone  has  a  concave  base  corresponding  to  the  Incet  on 
the  internal  cuneiform,  which  is  proionged  down  into  a  point  {Uil>erosity)  rather 
to  the  outer  side,  on  the  esternal  aspect  of  which  the  ptroneus  longus  is  inserted 
into  a  round  impression.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  base  is  a  small  prominenee  for 
the  tibialis  anticus.  A  smooth  facet  for  the  second  metatarsal  is  often  found  on  the 
outer  side.  A  groove  for  the  capsiiJar  ligament  more  or  Iess  perfectly  enctrdes  the 
'Anat.  Anzeiger,  Bd.  xx.,  1901. 
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base.     The  strong  škafi  has  three  sides  ;  an  intemal,  looking  also  upward,  in  ihe 
[1  exlemal,  concave  and  nearly  vertical  ;  and  an  inferior,  ot  plantar. 


also  concave.     The  borders  bounding  the  outer  suriace  are  the  most  distinct.     One 
or  two  nutrient  foramina  enter  this  surface,  running  distally.     The  enlaiged  and 
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rounded  dislal  end,  the  kead,  is  articular  except  at  the  sides,  where  it  is  flattened. 
The  facet  extends  farther  onto  the  plantar  aspect,  where  it  expands  Iatcrally.     It 
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has  there  a  median  elevation,  with  a  groove  on  either  side  for  a  sesamoid  bone. 
There  ts  a  rough  surface  for  ligaments  on  each  side  of  the  head. 


Rlght  Ihird  mcUtaml.    .1.  proilmal  Mpect;  ^,  oulcr  upecl ;  C,  i""«  >«P«<- 

The  four  outer  metatarsal  bones  are  dislinguished  by  their  bases.  That 
of  the  second  is  concave  at  the  end,  and  fits  the  middle  cuneiform  ;  on  the  innfr 
side  a  small  facet  at  the  top  meets  the  outside  of  the  first  cuneiform  ;  on  the  ouier 
side  there  are  two,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  with  a  deep  cut  between  each,  resting 

Fig.  448. 


on  both  the  outer  cuneiform  and  the  third  metatarsal.     The  occasional  facet  for  the 
first  metatarsal  is  on  the  shaft  rather  than  on  the  end.     It  is  often  wanting  on  the 
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second  when  present  on  the  first,  implying  the  presence  of  a  bursa  rather  than  of  a 
joim,  The  base  of  the  third  metatarsal  fits  the  outer  cuneiform,  and  is  nearly 
plane.     The  posterior  upper  border,  seen  from  the  dorsum,  is  oblique,  running 


Rlght  lifth  inetataraal.    .4 ,  diMal  upect ;  £.  dorsat  aspect ;  C,  plantaraspecl. 

OUtward  and  backward.     The  inner  surface  has  two  facets  for  the  second,  and  the 

outer  surfetce  one  at  the  top  for  the  fourth  metatarsal.     The  base  of  the  fourth 

metatarsal  is  also  oblique.     It  has  an  oblong  facet  for  the 

cuboid,  and  a  single  internal  one  at  the  top  for  the  third,  Fio.  450, 

which  is  separated  from  the  proximal  end  by  a  rough  space 

for  the  insertion  of  an  interosseous  ligament  from  the  tarsus. 

There   is  external)y  a  triangular  facet  at  the  upper  angle 

for  the  fifth.     This  last  facet  is  bounded  in  front  by  a  deep 

groove  wbich  receives   the  edge  of    the  facet  on  the  filth, 

The  fifth  metatarsal  has  an  even  more  oblique  base,  the 

inner  two-thirds  of  which  bear  a  facet  for  the  cviboid.     The 

ouler  part  is  prolonged  as  the  tuberosity  beyond  the  edge 

of  the  foot.  overhanging  the  joint.     The  inner  side  has  a 

facel  for  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  shafta  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  flattened  lat- 
erally,  but  theoretically  three-sided,  like  the  lirst.  The 
second  has  an  external  surface  looking  directly  outward  ;  a 
superior  one  at  the  base,  which  twists  so  as  to  become  in- 
ternal. This  is  separated  from  the  lormer  in  the  distal  two- 
thirds  of  ihe  shaft  by  a  sharp  ridge.    The  third  side  is  internal 

at  the  base,  but  soon  becomes  inferior.      The  shaft  of  the  """' 

third  difTers  only  slightly,  the  external  surface  looking  some- 
what  upward  and  there  being  more  of  a  ridge  beloiv.  In 
the  fourth  it  seems  as  if  the  proximal  part  of  the  shaft  had 
been  bent  outward  on  its  axis,  so  ihat  the  outer  side  looks 

more  upward  and  the  other  two  are  less  twisted.  In  the  Kighi  fiuh  mftatarmi.  inn« 
fifth  thb  process  has  gone  farther ;  the  originally  outer  side 

is  now  the  upper,  separated  by  one  border  from  ihe  inner  and  by  another  from  the 
inferior.  This  last  border.  now  e.tternai,  represents  the  one  ihat  was  the  inferior 
of  the  third  metatarsal.  The  nuirienl  /orantina  of  the  four  outer  metatat^als  are 
in  the  external  surfacea,  running  upward.     They  are  not  very  constant 
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Fig.  451. 

Os  intermetatarseom 


The  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  compressed,  like  the  shafts,  from  side 
to  side,  and  have  each  a  pair  of  lateral  iubercles  at  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  end  of 
the  shaft,  separated  by  a  groove  from  the  articular  surface.     Lateral  ligaments  are 

attached  both  to  the  tubercles  and  the  grooves.  The  ar- 
ticular surface  is  oblong,  extending  well  onto  the  plantar 
side,  where  it  ends  in  two  lateral  prolongations,  of  which 
the  outer  is  the  more  prominent.  A  line  connecting  their 
ends  would  be  oblique  to  the  shaft,  especially  in  the  outer 
toes. 

Fusion  of  the  outer  cuneiform  with  its  metatarsal  occurs 
occasionally  at  the  plantar  aspect.  It  is  probably  con- 
genital.  Pfitzner  has  seen  it  at  seventeen  and  we  at 
nineteen. 

Development. — Centres  for  the  shafts  of  the  meta- 
tarsals  appear  towards  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  fcetal 
life.  A  proximal  epiphysis  for  the  first  and  distal  ones  for 
the  others  appear  in  the  third  year,  fusing  at  about  seven- 
teen. Occasionally  the  metatarsals,  especially  the  first, 
have  an  epiphysis  at  each  end. 
Os  Intermetatarseum. — This  is  an  occasional  wedge-shaped  bone  found  on 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foot,  between  the  internal  cuneiform  and  the  first  and  second 
metatarsals.  It  may  articulate  with  aH  three,  or  with  any  of  them,  or  be  attached  to 
them  by  connective  tissue.  More  often  it  is  connected  by  bone  with  one  of  the  three 
neighbors,  especially  with  the  internal  cuneiform,  of  which  it  may  seem  to  be  a  pro- 
cess  (Fig.  451).     It  is  found  in  some  form  once  in  ten  feet  (Pfitzner). 


Intermetatarsal  bone  fused  with 
right  internal  cuneiform. 


Fig.  452. 
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THE   PHALANGES. 

There  are  two  for  the  great  toe  and  three  for  each  of  the  others.  Although  of 
very  different  proportions,  they  present  the  features  which  have  been  described  for 
those  of  the  hand,  especially  the  shape  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces.  The  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  is  about  as 
long  as  that  of  the  thumb  and  nearly  twice  as  broad.  There 
is  a  tubercle  for  muscular  insertion  at  each  side  of  the  pal- 
mar  aspect  of  the  base.  The  terminal  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe  is  also  very  massive.  The  first,  or  proxiinal,  pha- 
langes  of  the  other  toes  diminish  in  length  from  within  out- 
ward.  Those  of  the  second  row  are  so  short  as  to  be 
almost  cubical,  although  they  are  broader  than  thick.  The 
terminal,  or  distal,  phalanges  are  very  rudimentary. 
Pfitzner*  has  shown  that  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  the 
terminal  phalanx  of  the  little  toe  is  fused  with  the  middle 
one,  even  before  birth.  Presumably  they  never  were  distinct 
in  the  embryo.  As  he  has  found  this  condition  in  Egyptian 
mummies,  certain  very  pessimistic  views  as  to  the  degener- 
ation  in  store  for  the  human  foot  are  probably  unwarranted. 

Sesamoid  Bones. — Those  of  the  first  metatarso-pha- 
langeal  joint  are  large  and  constant ;  those  of  the  same  joint 
in  the  other  toes  very  rare.  The  least  uncommon  are  those 
of  the  fifth  toe,  of  which  the  inner  sesamoid  is  found  in  5.5 
per  cent.  and  the  outer  in  6. 2  per  cent.  A  sesamoid  of  the 
interphalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  is  found  in  50.6  per 
cent.  (Pfitzner*). 

Development. — The  first  nucleus  to  appear  is  that  of 
the  distal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  at  the  end  of  the  third 
fcetal  month.     Those  of  the  other  distal  phalanges,  except  the  fifth.  come  some  t\^'0 
weeks  later.     The  bones  of  the  proximal  row  seem  to  ossifv  rather  later  than  the 

*  Arch.  fiir  Anat.  und  EntN\'ick.,  1890. 
'  Morph.  Arbeiten,  Bd.  i. 
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distal  ones,  but  thb  ordcr  is  not  constant.  According  to  Bade,'  the  middle  phalanges 
have  begun  to  os5ify  in  the  eighteenth  week  of  fcetal  life,  but  we  have  found  bone 
wanting  considerably  later.  The  procesa  of  ossification  in  the  lourth  and  fifth  toes 
ts  decidedly  later  than  at  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  It  does  not  begin  in  the  middle 
phaknx  of  the  tifth  tUl  near  term,  and  we  have  somettmes  seen  no  sign  of  it  in  the 

Fig.  453. 


Onllkatian  of  bon«  of  ihe  toot.  A,  durinir  rixth  Intal  monih :  B.  Ki  cl^hlh  fnUl  monlh ;  C.  M  blnh ;  D. 
dnriRB Srat  vcar ;  £,  bclwnn  Ihm  and  lour  vnrs;  /^,  al  aboul  H(t«n  vmn.  a,  Iot  shalt  of  melaurulj:  «,  for  al- 
MKumi:,  lorproKimal  phalanges;  if,  fcw  dislal  phHlanRes;  *.toraslrajtalui;/.(or  middle  phalang«;jr.  (orcuboid; 
*,  far  »lertul  cuncilorm ;  i,  (or  heads  ol  metalanal  bon«  and  bav  □(  liril  proiiinal  [dialani ;  j,  loi  base  ol  firM 
dtnal  plialani ;  k.  ioi  Inlemil  cuneilurai :  /,  lor  ba»  of  fini  metilarsal. 

fifth,  and  even  in  the  fourth  at  birth.  ProximaI  epiphyse3  appear  from  the  fourth  to 
the  sixth  year,  and  fuse  at  about  sixteen.  The  terminal  phalanges  have  distal  caps 
like  those  of  the  hand.  The  fifth  toe,  according  to  Pfitzner,  has  the  fo!lowing  pecu- 
liarities  :  the  proximal  epiphysis  of  the  second  phalanx  and  the  centre  for  the  shaft 
of  the  terminal  one  are  tvanting,  the  proximal  cpiphysis  of  the  latter  being  greatly 
exaggerated. 

'  Arch.  fiir  Mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  Iv.,  1900. 
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PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  union  of  the  foot  with  the  leg  at  a  right  angle,  while  necessitated  by  the 
erect  attitude  of  man,  makes  it  essential  that  the  bones  of  the  foot  shall  be  so  shaped 
and  united  that  they  niay  afford  a  basis  for  both  support  and  propulsion,  ali  pre* 
hensile  function  being  sacrificed  to  those  ends.  Accordin^ly,  we  find  the  tarsus 
proportionately  much  larger,  both  it  and  the  metatarsus  stronger,  and  the  pha- 
langes  much  smaller  and  less  mobile  than  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  hand. 
The  strength  of  the  foot  and  its  comparative  freedom  from  injury,  in  spite  of  its  con- 
stant  exposure  to  traumatisms  of  various  grades  of  severity,  are  due  to  the  arrange- 
ment  of  its  component  bones  into  the  form  of  an  arch,  which  is  well  adapted  not  only  to 
sustain  weight  and  to  provide  leverage  for  motion,  but  also  to  resist  and  distribute 
excessive  force  received,  as  in  falls  upon  the  feet  The  posterior  piUar  of  the  arch, 
composed  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  hinder  portion  of  the  astragalus,  has  but  one  joint 
— the  calcaneo-astragaloid — with  a  very  limited  range  of  motion.  The  action  of  the 
calf  muscles  upon  the  heel  is  thus  applied  to  the  elevation  of  the  hinder  pillar  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  force,  as  there  are  no  unnecessary  movements 
between  their  point  of  insertion  and  the  ankle- joint 

The  anterior  pillar  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  astragalus — ^the  summit  of  the 
arch — ^may  be  said  to  include  practically  most  of  the  foot  anterior  to  the  ankle  and  to 
separate  naturally  into  ( i )  a  larger  and  stronger  inner  division  consisting  of  the  neck 
and  head  of  the  astragalus,  the  scaphoid,  the  three  cuneiforms,  and  the  three  inner 
metatarsals  ;  and  (2)  a  weaker  and  smaller  outer  division  composed  of  the  cuboid 
and  the  remaining  metatarsals. 

The  anterior  pillar  thus  secures  in  the  wide  surface  of  the  distal  extremities  of 
the  metatarsal  bones  a  broad  basis  of  support ;  its  inner  division  carries  most  of  the 
weight,  and  is  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  thickness  and  strength  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great  toe  and  by  the  parallelism  of  the  latter  with  the  great  toe ;  its  outer 
division  bears  less  weight,  but  supports  the  inner  division  laterally  and  broadens  the 
surface  in  contact  with  the  ground.  The  normal  foot  thus  rests  directly  upon  the  os 
calcis  and  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  metatarsals,  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  aiding 
more  in  preserving  balance  than  in  carrying  weight 

An  imperfect  transverse  arch — ^induding  the  scaphoid,  cuboid,  and  cuneiforms — 
adds  to  the  elasticity  of  the  foot  and  aids  the  main  arch  in  afiording  a  pressure-free 
area  for  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves.  Both  arches  depend  for  their  integrity  not 
only  upon  the  shape  of  the  bones,  but  also  upon  the  fasciae,  ligaments  and  tendons, 
and  to  some  extent  upon  the  small  plantar  muscles.  Stili  another  transverse  arch  is 
formed  by  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  a  third,  but  less  distinct  one,  by 
their  heads. 

Perhaps  the  most  accurate  conception  of  the  foot  mechanically  is  as  a  semi-dome 
(EUis),  the  whole  dome  being  completed  in  well-shaped  feet  when  the  inner  borders 
are  approximated. 

The  epiphysis  of  the  os  calcis  occupies  the  posterior  rounded  extremity  of  the 
bone,  and  has  inserted  into  it  the  tendo  Achillis.  No  positive  clinical  evidence  of 
separation  exists,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  X-rays  will  show  that  in  young  persons 
lesions  heretofore  supposed  to  be  fractures  of  the  os  calcis  from  muscular  action  are 
actually  epiphyseal  disjunctions. 

The  epiphyses  of  the  remaining  bones  of  the  foot  have  but  litde  surgical  interest 
The  first  metatarsal,  like  that  of  the  thumb,  has  its  epiphysis  at  the  proximal  end, 
and  to  that  extent  resembles  a  phalanx.  The  other  four  metatarsals  have  their  epiph- 
yses  at  the  distal  ends.  AH  the  phalangeal  epiphyses  are  at  the  proximal  ends. 
In  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints  the  synovial  membrane  is  in  close  relation  to  the 
epiphyseal  lines  ;  in  the  phalangeal  joints  it  is  not.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  may 
occasionally  be  useful  in  cases  of  disease  or  injury  limited  to  a  particular  bone. 

Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  is  rare,  except  as  a  result  of  crushing  tnjuries 
or  of  falls  from  considerable  heights.  If  the  bones  of  the  anterior  pillar  are  broken, 
it  is  usually  by  direct  violence,  as  the  numerous  joints  and  ligaments  of  this  region 
render  it  so  elastic,  and  so  diffuse  forces  applied,  as  in  jumps  or  falls,  as  effectually  to 
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prevent  fracture.  The  bones  of  the  posterior  pillar  are  broken  in  both  ways.  In 
fadls  the  astragalus  is  apt  to  break  about  its  neck, — the  weakest  portion  ;  or  if  the 
foot  is  strongly  dorsiflexed,  the  anterior  articular  edge  of  the  tibia  may  act  as  a 
wedge  and  split  it  across.  The  os  calcis  may  be  broken  between  the  astragalus  and 
the  ground,— compression  fracture  ;  or  it  may  be  broken  behind  the  insertion  of  the 
inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  the  anterior  arch  being  flattened  by  the  fall,  but 
the  ligament  resisting  rupture.  A  few  cases  of  fracture  of  the  sustentaculum  tali  have 
been  reported,  the  foot  having  been  in  forcible  inversion,  the  lesser  process  (susten- 
taculum) being  broken  of!  against  the  edge  of  the  astragalus.  In  each  čase  this  was 
foUowed  by  eversion  and  sinking  of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  (valgus),  the  support 
given  by  the  intemal  articulating  surkce  to  the  astragalus  having  been  removed. 

Of  the  metatarsal  bones,  the  first,  although  the  strongest,  is  most  frequendy  broken 
because  it  carries  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  bodv  weight  and  because  it  receives  an 
undue  share  of  the  violence  in  falls  associated  with  eversion  of  the  foot.  The  fifth 
comes  next  in  frequency  because  of  its  exposed  position  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot 
and  the  added  violence  in  cases  of  inversion. 

Dislocation  of  separate  bones,  especially  of  the  astragalus,  is  rare.  It  is  always 
the  result  of  the  application  of  considerable  crushing  force,  is  usually  associated  with 
other  injuries,  and  is  influenced  but  little  by  anatomical  factors. 

Disease  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  and  especially  tuberculous  disease  of  the  tarsus, 
is  common  because  of :  (i)  the  frequency  of  traumatism  ;  (2)  the  exposure  to  cold 
and  damp  and  the  scanty  protecdon  afforded  bythe  superjacent  tissues  ;  (3)  the 
remoteness  from  the  centre  of  circulation  and  the  dependent  position  of  the  part, 
both  feivoring  congestions  ;  (4)  the  preponderance  of  cancellous  tissue  in  the  bones  ; 
and  (5)  the  difficulty  in  securing  perfect  rest,  especially  after  minor  injuries,  which 
are  those  most  often  followed  by  tuberculous  osteitis.  It  affects  most  frequently  those 
bones  that  bear  most  of  the  weight  of  the  body, — ^the  os  calcis,  the  head  of  the 
astragalus,  and  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal.  It  is  more  likely  to  remain  localized 
when  situated  in  the  os  calcis  or  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  astragalus  ;  in  the  anterior 
I>ortions  of  the  tarsus  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  synovial  cavities  (often 
intercommunicating)  tend  to  prolong  and  to  spread  the  disease.  In  disease  of  the 
tarsal  bones — excepting  the  astragalus,  to  which  no  muscle  is  attached — the  tendon 
sheaths  in  the  vicinity  may  be  involved  by  direct  extension  from  the  periosteum. 

Any  metatarsal  bone  may  be  involved  in  cases  of  *  *  perf orating  ulcer,**  the  situa- 
tion  of  the  latter  being  determined  usually  by  the  degree  of  pressure  upon  the  šole  in 
cases  in  which  anaesthesia  is  already  present ;  hence  the  frequency  with  which  the  first 
metatarsal  is  involved  in  this  disease. 

Excision  of  the  separate  bones  has  frequendy  been  performed,  especially  of  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis. 

Landmarks. — On  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  can  be  felt :  (a)  the  ridge  between 
the  inner  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  ;  (Ji)  the  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis  ;  (r) 
the  sustentaculum  tali,  one  inch  directly  below  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  ;  (rf)  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  latter  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  very 
noticeable  in  flat-foot ;  (^)  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  more  anterior 
the  prominent  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  the  space  between  it  and  the  sustentaculum 
being  fiUed  by  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  and  the  tibialis  posticus  tendon  ; 
from  the  tuberosity  the  tendon  may  be  traced  to  the  back  of  the  mner  malleolus  ; 
(/)  the  intemal  cuneiform  ;  {g)  the  base  (one  and  a  hal!  inches  in  front  of  the 
scaphoid  tuberosity),  the  shaft,  and  the  expanded  head  of  the  first  metatarsal ;  (A) 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  with  the  intemal  sesamoid  bones  just  beneath  ;  {%)  the 
phalanges. 

On  the  outer  side  are  to  be  felt :  (a)  the  ridge  between  the  outer  and  postenor 
surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  ;  (^)  the  exteraal  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis  ;  (r)  the  peroneal 
tubercle,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  tip  o!  the  externa\ 
malleolus,  lying  between  the  long  and  short  peroneal  tendons  ;  (</)  the  exten\al 
surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  and  (when  the  foot  is  inverted)  the  edge  of  its  anterior 
extremity.  lying  just  above  the  cuboid  ;  {e)  the  prominent  base  of  the  titth  metatarsal 
(about  tu'o  and  a  half  inches  in  front  of  the  malleolus),  the  shaft,  and  the  expanfi^ 
head  of  that  bone  ;  (/)  the  phalanges. 
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On  the  šole  of  the  foot  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  heads  oJ 
the  metaUrsals  the  bones  cannot  be  felt  disdnct]y.  The  intemal  sesamoids  an 
direcdy  beneath  the  first  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation. 

On  die  dorsum  of  the  foot,  when  at  right  angles  to  the  leg,  the  bones  of  the 
taisus  form  a  smooth  rounded  convexity,  with  a  slight  elevation  between  its  middle 
and  inner  thirds,  tnade  up  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  the  scaphoid,  the  middle 
cuneiform,  and  the  second  metatarsal.  With  the  foot  in  full  extension  the  head  tjt 
the  astragalus  projects,  and  the  extreme  anterior  ends  of  the  ridges  between  the  upper 
and  latei^  articular  surfaces  of  that  bone  can  be  felt  The  internal  cuneiform  at  the 
summit  of  the  instep  is  easily  recognized.  The  other  cuneiforms,  the  cuboid,  and 
the  metatarsals  can  be  felt  in  thin  feet. 

THE   ANKLE-JOINT. 

The  articulation  is  between  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  those  of  the  foot  as  a 

whole, — i.g.,  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  above  and  the  astragalus  below.     It  is  a 

hinge-jotnt,  although  the  mortise  of  the  leg  bones  and  the  top  of  the  astragalus  are 

both  broader  in  front  than  behind.     The  ligaments  are  :  the  capsular,  supportiog 

Fig,  456, 


the  synoviai  membrane,  and  jtself  strengthened  by  \-ery  strong  bands  at  the  sides 
{lateral  ligaments')  and  hy  a  weak  one  at  the  back.  There  is  also  a  middle  extenud 
lateral  Ugament  q(iite  distinct  from  the  capsule. 

The  capsule  (Fig.  456)  arises  from  the  front  of  the  tibia  nearly  one  centi- 
metre above  the  Iower  border,  from  the  edge  of  the  anterior  tibio-fibular  ligament. 
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from  the  front  of  both  malleoli  at  some  distance  from  the  anterior  border,  and  from 
the  under  side  of  both  malleolar  articular  surfaces.  The  posterior  half  of  the 
superior  origin  is  closer  to  the  articular  border  both  of  the  back  of  the  tlbia  and  that 
of  the  inner  malleolus,  but  it  arises  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  outer  malleotus, 
so  as  to  leave  a  deep  pocket  behind  the  outer  articular  surface.  The  inferior  inser- 
tion  surrounds  the  articular  surface  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  astragalus,  being 
close  to  the  cartilage,  except  in  front,  where  the  distance  may  be  one  centimetre, 
and  behind,  where  the  separation  is  less.  This  capsule  consists  in  front  of  longi- 
tudinal  fibres  of  no  great  strength,  often  with  fat  between  them.  The  posterior  part 
of  the  capsule  is  extrenie]y  thin. 

Fig.  457- 


Tendo  Acbillis 


Rigfit  mnkic-lolnl,  oul«  Mp«t. 

The  internal  lateral '  or  deltoid  Itgament  (Fig.  456)  Is  an  extremely  strong 
part  of  the  capsule,  arising  from  the  notch  in  the  posterior  border  and  from  the 
tip  of  the  inner  malleolus,  the  former  portion  being  almost  one  centimetre  thick, 
running  downward  and  backward  to  the  astragalus  below  the  inner  articular  surface 
by  its  deeper  fibres  and  to  the  sustentaculum  tali  by  the  superficial  ones.  The 
great  strength  of  this  part  of  the  ligamcnt  is  appreciated  by  examining  it  after 
division.  The  anterior  part,  thinner  but  stili  strong,  runs  to  the  inferior  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  ligament,  and.  joining  the  superior  astragalo-scaphoid  ligament,  may  be 
traced  to  the  scaphoid.     It  has  no  line  of  separation  from  the  front  of  the  capsule. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  (Fig.  457)  is  described  as  consisting  of  three 
bands  which  radiate  from  the  external  malleolus,  although  only  two  are  really  parts  of 
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the  capsule.  The  anteriof  band^  (Fig.  457)  passes  forvrard  and  inward  froin  thc 
front  border  of  the  malleolus  to  the  astragalus  in  front  of  the  lateral  artictilar  surfacc. 
It  is  made  tense  in  plantar  flexion.  ^h&posterior  band^  (Fig.  457) — a  very  stron^ 
one — ^arises  from  the  hollow  on  the  inside  of  the  tip  of  the  outer  malleolus  and  run$ 
inward  and  backward  to  the  astragalus  behind  the  posterior  outer  an^le  crf  the 
articular  surface.  It  is  made  tense  in  dorsal  flexion.  With  the  transversc  tibio 
fibular  ligament  it  considerably  strengthens  the  back  of  the  capsule.  The  middie 
band^  (Fig.  457),  more  superiicial  and  tending  to  be  free  from  the  capsule,  runs  down- 
ward  and  backward  to  a  faint  tubercle  on  the  outer  side  of  the  calcaneum.  It  cm 
be  made  fully  tense  by  no  motion  in  the  ankle-joint  alone,  but  restrains  cert^in 
motions  of  the  astragalus  on  the  calcaneum.  The  capsule  between  these  bands  is 
excessively  thin. 

The  synovial  membrane  lining  the  capsule  is  in  the  main  perfectly  stmplc. 
following  the  latter ;  it  presents,  however,  a  prominent  fold  on  the  inside  of  thc 
joint  over  the  posterior  band  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  makes  something 
of  a  pouch  above  this,  below  the  transverse  ligament.  It  covers  the  pad  of  fat  be- 
tween  the  bones  of  the  leg. 

Movements. — The  articulation  at  the  ankle  is  essentially  a  hinge-joint,  although 
not  a  pure  one,  since  the  fibula  moves  on  the  tibia,  and  the  astragalus,  being  more 
closely  fastened  to  the  fibula,  follows  the  latter  in  its  movements  ;  thus,  the  outer 
end  of  the  transverse  axis  of  rotation  is  subject  to  displacement.     When  the  fooi  is 
midway  between  flexion  and  extension,  it  is  possible  in  the  dead  body  to  im|>arc  a 
certain  lateral  motion  to  the  astragalus,  the  lateral  ligaments  being  apparendy  not 
tense  ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this  ever  occurs  during  life,  unless  under 
accidental  circumstances,  for  the  muscles  supplement  the  ligaments.     As  the  fooc 
moves  into  dorsal  flexion  the  broadest  part  of  the  astragalus  comes  into  the  broadest 
part  of  the  socket,  forcing  the  malleoli  somewhat  apart.     In  some  cases  it  would 
appear  that  the  fibula  rotates  on  a  longitudinal  axis,  while  the  head  slips  backward. 
but  both  the  degree  and  even  the  nature  of  the  movement  are  uncertain.     The  foot 
is  held  firm  and  immovable  by  the  spring  of  the  bones,  by  the  tension  of  the  pos- 
terior  ligament  and  of  the  posterior  and  middie  divisions  of  the  extemal  lateral  one, 
and  especially  by  the  strong  posterior  part  of  the  internal  lateral.     In  extreme 
plantar  flexion  the  narrowest  part  of  the  astragalus  is  in  the  socket,  of  which  the 
bones  are  in  the  greatest  possible  approximation,  so  that  the  pad  of  fat  between 
them  is  squeezed  into  the  joint  and  rests  against  the  sickle-shaped  facet  of  thc 
superior  surface,  except  that  the  hind  end  of  the  latter  is  against  the  posterior  tibio- 
fibular  ligament.     The  fold  in  the  posterior  ligament  is  brought  against  the  back  of 
the  bone.     The  anterior  ligament  and  the  anterior  parts  of  the  lateral  ones  are  tense. 
Further  support  is  gained  by  the  back  of  the  astragalus  below  the  articular  facet 
resting  against  the  back  of  the  tibia  so  as  to  lock  the  joint.     The  front  bands  of  both 
outer  and  inner  lateral  ligaments  are  tense.     The  action  of  the  numerous  musdes 
Crossing  the  ankle  is,  of  course,  greatly  to  strengthen  it  and  to  prevent  any  giving 
between  the  bones  when  the  ligaments  are  not  stretched  to  the  utmost.     Moreover, 
the  elasticitv  of  the  fibula  is  an  important  element  in  the  mechanics  of  the  ankle* 
joint,  and  one  that  makes  it  impossible  to  contnve  a  model  that  will  represent  thc 
conditions  actually  existing. 

THE  ARTICULATIONS   OF  THE   FOOT. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  bones  of  the  foot  are  so  arranged  (Fig.  431)  that  the 
astragalus,  placed  on  the  calcaneum,  carries  with  it  the  three  inner  toes,  while  the  two 
outer,  resting  on  the  cuboid,  are  more  under  the  influence  of  the  movements  of  the 
calcaneum.  It  is,  however,  possible  for  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  to  move  togethcr 
on  the  two  proximal  bones.  The  essential  joints  for  the  movements  of  the  foot, 
besides  the  ankle-joint,  are  those  between  the  calcaneum  and  astraf^alus  and  thosc 
between  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  and  the  calcaneum  and  ntboid  respectively. 
The  joints  between  the  smaller  bones  at  the  front  of  the  tarsus  are  mechanically  un- 
important,  being  chiefly  to  break  shocks  and  to  allow  an  indefinite  giving  in  the 
arch  of  the  foot.     As  certain  lij^aments  are  concemed  in  the  protection  of  aeveral 

'  Lig.  tolofibnlare  uitcriiu.    '  Lig.  taKfibalar«  postertna.    *  Lig.  calc«iicofit»alarc 
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joints,  it  is  best  first  to  study  the  ligaments  oi  the  foot  ali  together,  beginning  with 
such  as  are  essential  parts  of  the  frameivorlc ;  then  to  examine  the  joints  serialim,- 
and,  finalljr,  to  discuss  the  motions  of  the  foot  as  a  whole.    In  the  čase  of  the  smaller 
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ligaments  it  is  our  object  to  avoid  pedantic  attention  to  useless  details.     We  shall 
consider  first  the  inUrossecus  ligaments,  then  the  dorsal,  and  lastly  thep/anlar  ones. 

THE   INTEROSSEOUS   LIGAMENTS. 

The  »stragalo-calcaneal  (Fig.  457)  is  a  thick  layer  of  fibres  fiUing  the 
groove  between  the  two  adjacent  articular  surfaces  of  each  bone.  At  the  outer 
part,  where  the  groove  widens,  it  tends  to  divide  into  two  layers.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  fat  is  found  in  its  meshes.  Each  side  of  it  is  lined  by  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  joints  which  it  separates.  An  occasional  superficial  band — the  external 
astragalo-calcaneal  (Fig.  457) — mav  be  continuous  with  this  ligament. 

The  calcancO'Cubo-scaphoid  (Fig.  460)  (seen  by  removing  the  astragalus 
and  the  synovial  membrane  covering  it)  ia  a  scries  of  short,  strong  fibres,  coUected 
into  biindles,  joining  the  Iront  of  the  calcaneum  with  the  outer  border  of  the  scaph- 
oid.  and  hy  a  weaker  division  with  the  inner  side  of  the  cuboid.  It  forms  the  outer 
part  of  the  capsule  for  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  reaching  to  the  dorsum.  Thia 
capsule  is  completed  by  the  superior  and  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligaments. 
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The  cubo-scaphoid  (Fig.  458)  passes  crosswise  betwcen  these  bones,  clo«e 
to  the  last  ligament.  Its  size  varies,  being  in  inverse  rado  to  the  anicular  tam 
between  the  bones  it  unites. 

The  cubo-cuneiform  (Fig.  4.58)  is  a  strong  band  connecting  the  non-articular 
surfaces  oi  the  cuboid  and  the  outer  cuneiform  at  their  distal  ends  Irom  the  plantar 
to  the  dorsal  border. 

The  intercuneiform  (Fig,  458)  are  strong  ligamenls  connecting  the  dtstaJ 
non-articular  surfaces  of  these  bones.  That  from  the  inner  side  ol  the  middle 
cuneiform  does  not  completely  separate  the  joints  before  and  behind  it.  The 
arrangement  between  the  middle  and  outer  cuneiforms  is  variable  in  this  respect. 

The  interosaeous  tarso-metatarsal  ligaments  (Fig.  458)  are  an  inn«-  and 
an  outer,  with  an  occasional  middle  one.  The  inner,  a  strong  band  artsing  fram 
the  outer  side  of  the  internal  cuneiform  where  it  overlaps  the  second  metatarsal,  runs 
obliquely  outward  and  forward,  most  of  its  tibres  going  to  that  bone,  but  a  few  to  the 

Fic.  459- 


The  inner  pan  ol  Ihe  righl  uiragslus  has  been  retdov«). 

outer  side  of  the  first  metatarsal.  The  <»iUr  interosseous  ligament  arises  from  the 
adjacent  sides  of  the  externat  cuneiform  and  the  cuboid,  mingling  with  the  fibres  of 
the  ligament  already  describcd  as  passing  between  them,  and  runs  forward  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  fourth  metatarsal,  to  the  rough  surface  proxima]  to  the 
facet,  and  to  the  plantar  half  of  the  outer  side  of  the  third.  The  middU  inUrosseout 
ligament  is  inconstant  and  small.  It  runs  from  the  outer  cuneiform  to  the  second 
metatarsal. 

The  interosseoua  intermetatarsal  ligaments  (Fig.  458)  are  strong 
l>ands,  best  seen  on  section,  between  the  bases  ol  the  four  outer  bones.  The  lcw 
fibres  between  the  bascs  of  the  first  and  second  do  not  deserve  the  name. 

The  distal  intermetatarsal  ligament  is  not  an  interosseous  one,  properl)- 
speaking,  but  is  mentioned  here  as  it  is  an  important  piece  of  the  general  frameworlt. 
It  is  a  fibrous  band  connecting  the  glenoid  cartilages  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints  precisely  as  in  the  hand,  except  that  it  goes  to  the  great  toe  as  wefl  as  to  the 
others. 

THE   DORSAL   LIGAMENTS, 

The  dorsal  ligamenU  of  the  tarsus  are  a  number  of  bands  of  varying  degrees 
of  distmcmess,  ali  of  which,  in  part  at  least.  a^^sist  in  forming  the  capsules  of  the 
various  jomts.  although  they  mav  extend  farther. 

The  superior  astragalo-sčaphoid  (Fig.  460)  might  bedivided  into  an  inner 
part,  composed  of  fibres  running  from  the  inner  side  of  the  former  bone  to  tKe  inner 
and  dorsal  aspect  of  the  lattcr.  and  into  a  dorsal  part,  running  from  the  margin  of 
the  head  of  the  astragalus  forward,  with  an  inclination  either  inward  or  outward. 
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A  series  of  w6U-niarked  but  not  strong  ligaments  radiate  fonvard  and  outward 
from  the  scaphoid  (Fig.  460):  threc  dorsal  Bcapho-cuneiform  and  one  scapho- 
cuboid  ligament. 

The  dorsal  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament  (Fig.  460)  is  a  thin  band  of  little 
note.  The  interosseous  calcaneo-cubo-scaphoid  reaches  the  dorsum  by  the  part 
going  to  the  scaphoid.  The  ligament  just  mentioned  is  sometimes  continuous  with 
it  at  its  origin,  and  the  two  have  been  called  by  French  anatoniists  the  V-ligament, 
to  which  much  consequence  has  been  ascribed.  The  interosseous  ligament  is  the 
important  one. 

Fig,  460- 


Upper  aipcct  ol  the  right  Unus.  the  uttsgalui  havlng  been  mnoved. 

The  dorsal  tarso-metatarsal  ligaments  (Fig.  460)  are  simple  lor  the  first 
metatarsal,  bting  banda  running  from  the  internal  cuneiform.  For  the  others  they 
are  mnre  irregular,  and  there  is  an  interlacing  with  transverse  dorsal  ligaments 
between  the  inetaiarsals  connecting  the   outer  four  bones  and  the  second  to  the 
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internal  cuneiform.  The  bands  over  the  cuboid  and  the  two  outer  metatanaU  m 
closely  interwoven  with  the  tendon  o(  the  peroneus  tertius  when  that  mu«lt  s 
present.  These  ligaments  constitute  an  interrupted  series  oi  bands  converging  i« 
ward  from  either  side  o!  the  loot. 

The  dorsal  ligaments  are  weak,  and  need  the  help  of  the  extensor  muscies  fč 
the  toes  to  resist  the  strain  of  the  strong  musdes  of  the  šole. 

THE   PLANTAR   LIGAMENTS. 

The  plantar  ligaments  are  of  three  kinds  :   (a)  those  passing  from  one  bore  ic 
the  next,  and  therefore  nothing  but  ihickenings  ol  the  capsule  ;  (6)  those  passui«; 


from  one  bone  to  one  or  several  distant  ones  ;  (f)  and  those  continuous  witb  the 
tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  which  is  very  strong  and  has  a  far-reaching  action. 
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The  plantar  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments  are  the  long  and  the  short,  The 
former,  known  as  the  long  plantar  ligament  (Fig.  461),  arises  from  the  perios- 
teum  of  the  under  side  of  the  calcaneum  in  front  of  the  posterior  tubercles,  and  runs 
forward  as  a  flat  band,  at  first  some  two  centimetres  broad,  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  ridge  of  the  cuboid,  except  its  inner  end.  It  passes  beyond  this  to  the  bases  of 
the  outer  three  metatarsals  in  a  somewhat  broken  and  weak  layer  of  fibres  forming 
a  bridge  over  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus.  The  short 
plantar  ligament  (Fig.  461)  is  in  part  hidden  by  the  longer,  but  is  seen  at  its 
inner  side.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum  and  the  bone  in 
front  of  it  and  goes  to  the  under  side  of  the  cuboid,  between  the  posterior  border 
and  the  ridge.     The  inner  fibres  run  obHquely  fonvard  and  inward. 

The  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  (Fig.  460)  fills  the  gap  on  the 
plantar  side  of  the  foot  between  the  sustentaculum  and  the  scaphoid.  It  is  more  or 
less  divisible  into  two  parts,  which  have  a  common  origin  from  the  anterior  border 
of  the  sustentaculum.  The  inner  and  stronger  part  runs  obliquely  fonvard  and 
inward  to  the  lower  border  of  the  scaphoid  near  the  tuberosity.  The  outer  part 
runs  more  nearly  straight  fonvard  to  the  outer  part  of  the  same  border.  There  is 
generally  a  small  interspace  betiveen  them.  The  upper  surface  of  the  inner  portion 
of  the  ligament  is  covered  by  a  coating  of  articular  cartilage  completing  the  joint 
for  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  This  cartilage  is  usually  wanting  at  the  anterior 
outer  angle  of  the  space  between  the  bones.  Beneath  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
ligament  runs  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  foot 
this  ligament  is  continuous  with  a  part  of  the  superior  astragalo-scaphoid  and  with 
the  termination  of  the  deltoid  ligament. 

The  inferior  scapho«cuboid  ligament  (Fig.  461)  is  an  insignificant  group 
of  fibres. 

The  inferior  scapho-cuneiform  ligaments  (Fig.  461)  are  three  distinct 
bandS)  of  which  the  inner  is  the  broadest,  the  others  being  more  cord-like,  diverging 
from  the  under  side  of  the  scaphoid  to  the  three  cuneiform  bones.  They  are  ali 
continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus. 

On  the  plantar  side  there  is  a  very  irregular  arrangement  of  fibres  passing  from 
the  tarsus  to  the  metatarsus  and  a  considerable  system  of  oblique  fibres  running 
inward  and  fonvard  from  the  cuboid  and  the  fifth  metatarsal  to  the  extemal  cunei- 
form and  to  the  bases  of  several  metatarsal  bones. 

The  joints  of  the  phalanges  are  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  hand  and  require  no 
further  description.  The  sesamoid  bones  at  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint  of  the  great 
toe  are  very  large  and  connected  by  the  glenoid  ligament. 

THE  POSTERIOR  CALCANEO-ASTRAGALOID  JOINT. 

This  joint  (Fig.  460)  is  separated  from  the  anterior  by  the  interosseous  ligament, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  capsule  that  completely  surrounds  the  articulation. 
This  capsule  is  in  most  parts  weak,  but  is  strengthened  behind  by  the  posterior 
astragalo-calcaneal  ligament. 

THE  ANTERIOR   CALCANEO-SCAPHO-ASTRAGALOID  JOINT. 

This  articulation  (Fig.  460)  may  be  called  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  although  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  b  not  a  part  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  The  articular  surfaces 
have  been  described  with  the  bones.  The  socket  is  made  by  the  anterior  articular 
facet  or  facets  of  the  calcaneum,  by  the  posterior  facet  of  the  scaphoid,  by  the  inter- 
osseous ligament  joining  these  externally,  and  by  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  liga- 
ment, with  its  cartilaginous  plate,  which  fuses  on  the  inner  side  with  the  superior 
calcaneo-scaphoid  and  the  deltoid  ligament,  ali  of  which  make  a  capsule  around  the 
head,  completed  by  the  interosseous  astragalo-calcaneal  ligament.  A  fold  of  syno- 
vial  membrane,'  variously  developed,  which  may  contain  fibrous  tissue,  is  generally 
found  on  the  floor  of  this  socket,  extending  back  from  the  interruption  of  the  anterior 
facet  on  the  calcaneum,  or  from  a  corresponding  plače  when  it  is  simple,  to  the  inferior 

*  £.  Barclay  Smith  :  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xxx.,  1896. 
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border  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus.     The  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  directly 
beneath  and  internal  to  the  joint  adds  to  its  security. 

The  motions  of  the  two  subastragaloid  joints  must,  of  course,  be  considered 
together.  They  are  resolved  into  turning  on  an  obhque  axis  running  through  the 
interosseous  ligament,  somewhat  internal  to  its  middie,  downward  with  something 
of  a  backward  and  inward  inclination.  Rotating  on  this,  the  posterior  concave 
articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  twists  with  a  screw  motion  on  the  opposed  surface 
of  the  calcaneum.  As  the  back  of  the  astragalus  moves  upward  and  outward,  the 
head  passes  downward  and  inward  in  the  socket.  This  movement  is  stopped  by  the 
front  of  the  posterior  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  catching  in  the  hollow  at  the 
front  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  calcaneum  that  it  plays  on.  This  is  a  most  efficient 
device  for  locking  the  joint.  The  opposite  motion  is  stopped  by  the  inner  posterior 
tubercle  of  the  astragalus  striking  the  back  of  the  sustentaculum  tali.  In  the  anterior 
joint  there  is  also  to  be  considered  the  motion  between  the  head  of  the  astragalus 
and  the  scaphoid.  The  strong  interosseous  and  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligaments 
do  not  allow  much  displacement  of  the  scaphoid,  but  it  seems  that  it  can  travel  for 
a  short  distance  up  or  down  and  in  or  out,  and  can  therefore  be  slightly  circum- 
ducted  ;  the  chief  motion,  however,  is  one  of  rotation  on  the  above-mentioned  axis 
through  the  astragalus.  Variations  in  the  slant  of  the  posterior  articular  surface  of 
the  os  calcis  must,  of  course,  modify  the  position  of  the  axis. 

THE  CALCANEO-CUBOID  JOINT. 

The  calcaneo-cuboid  joint  (Fig.  458),  surrounded  by  a  capsule  the  inner  side 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  interosseous  calcaneo-cubo-scaphoid  ligament,  b  a  modi- 
fication  of  the  saddle-joint.  Apart  from  some  indefinite  gliding,  the  nature  and 
amount  of  which  vary  in  different  feet,  the  chief  motion  is  rotation  on  an  approxi- 
mately  antero-posterior  axis  running  through  the  joint.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
accurately  defined  as  a  screw  motion.  This  movement,  however,  b  very  limited. 
Rotation  of  the  cuboid  in  a  direction  that  would  raise  its  outer  border  is  checked  by 
the  interosseous  and  dorsal  ligaments  at  its  inner  side.  Rotation  in  the  opposite 
direction,  if  not  sooner  arrested  by  the  ligaments,  is  ef!ectually  checked  by  the 
plantar  tubercle  of  the  cuboid  catching  on  the  overhanging  lip  of  the  articular  surface 
of  the  os  calcis,  thus  locking  the  joint. 

THE   SCAPHO-CUBO-CUNEIFORM  JOINT. 

This  articulation  is  a  synovial  cavity  bounded  behind  by  the  scaphoid,  extending 
fonvard  to  varying  distances  between  the  different  bones.  Thus,  between  the  first 
and  second  cuneiforms  it  communicates  with  the  joint  of  the  second  metatarsal,  it  is 
usually  bounded  by  the  interosseous  ligament  between  the  second  and  third  meta- 
tarsals,  and  finally  by  that  between  the  latter  with  the  cuboid.  The  motions  are 
very  slight  in  each  joint  and  of  no  great  importance  when  combined.  There  is  next 
to  no  motion  of  the  internal  cuneiform  of  the  scaphoid  and  very  litde  of  the  second. 
The  external  moves  more  freely,  sliding  slightly  up  and  down.  The  interosseous 
ligaments  resist  the  undue  spreading  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  foot. 

THE  TARSO-METATARSAL  JOINTS. 

That  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  (Fig.  458)  is  an  independent  joint  with  its 
own  capsule,  the  interosseous  ligament  between  the  internal  cuneiform  and  the 
second  metatarsal  shutting  it  off.  The  front  of  the  cuneiform  b  convex  from  side  to 
side  and  about  plane  from  above  down.  Rarely  it  is  subdivided  into  an  upper  and  a 
lower  compartment.  It  may  be  prolonged  onto  the  side  of  the  second  metatarsal. 
An  articular  facet  coated  with  cartilage  is  common  on  the  outer  side  of  the  first  meta- 
tarsal, but  that  on  the  second  is  indistinct  or  wanting.  It  seems  that  this  b  stmpiv 
a  bursa  in  most  cases  just  bcyond  the  joint,  but  they  sometimes  communicate.  Lat- 
eral  motion  with  this  metatarsal  is  the  most  free,  and  there  is  a  certatn  sliding  up 
and  down. 
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The  second  tarso-metatarsal  joint  opens  at  the  inner  side  into  the  great 
tarsal  joint,  and  usually  with  that  of  the  extemal  cuneiform  and  third  metatarsal. 
The  motions  of    these   joints  are  slight  and 
indefinite.  F'G'  462. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  tarso-metatarsal  »••'J "'  *>■*'  mei«ia™i 

joints,  between  the  cuboid  and  the  two  outer 
metatarsal  bones,  are  nearl/  or  quile  separated 
from  the  preceding  by  the  interosseous  hga- 
mcnt  from  between  the  outer  cuneiform  and 
the  cubuid  to  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsals  ; 

practically   they  form  a  distinct  joint.      The  scMraoid^bone 

motion  is  much  more  free  than  in  the  others. 

The  fourth  metatarsal  bone  plavaš  on  the  third     ^  ^       ...".,  , 

by  a  tacet  distal  to  the  mterosseous  hgament  larsai  bone. 

just  mentioned.      The  fifth   plays   stili    more 

freely  both  on  the  fourth  and  on  the  cuboid.  The  motion  is  of  a  nature  to  permit 
the  drawing  of  the  outer  side  of  the  loot  downward  and  inward  so  as  to  deepen  the 
hollow  of  the  šole.  It  also  a]lows  the  outer  metatarsals  to  be  displaced  dorsally 
when  the  transverse  arch  is  flattened. 

THE   METATARSO-PHALANGEAL   JOINTS. 

These  articulatiors  in  the  foot  are  similar  to  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  hand, 
the  capsule  inciuding  the  glenoid  and  lateral  ligaments  ;  the  latter  arise  from  both 
the  tubercies  and  the  depressions  on  the  heads  of  the  metatarsals.  That  of  the  great 
toe  is  large  and  distinguished  by  the  iarge  size  of  the  sesamoid  bones,  which  are 
interposed  between  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  and  the  ground.  As  in  the  hand,  ihere 
is  no  glenoid  ligament  in  this  joint.  The  transverse  metatarsal  Hgament  difiers  from 
that  of  the  hand  in  connecting  aH  the  toes.  The  motions  correspond  to  those  of 
the  hand,  but  the  range  of  dorsal  extension  is  greater.  Lateral  motion  is  possible 
only  when  the  toes  are  nearly  straight. 

The  structure  and  motions  of  the  interphalangeal  joints  are  as  in  the  hand. 

SY  NOV  I  AL  CAVITIES. 

The  following  synovia1  cavities  are  found  {Figs.  458,  463).  (i)  That  of  the 
ankle-joint  proper  ;  (z)  t\ie posterior  cakaneo-aslragahid ;  (3)  the  anterior  ealcaneo- 
asiragaloid  completed  by  the  scaphoid  ;  (4)  the  calcaneo-cuboid :  (5)  the  scapho- 
cuneiform  cuboid.  the  great  tarsa!  cavity  which  communicates  with  the  joints  at  the 
baseš  of  the  second  and  third  metatarsals  by  a  passage  at  the  inner  side  of  the  middle 
cuneiform  and  sometimes  by  one  on  its  outer  side.  This  may  also  open  into  the 
preceding  synovial  cavity  ;  (6)  the  joint  between  the  interna!  cuneiform  and  the 
first  metatarsal;   (7)  that  of  the  cuboid  and  the  outer  two  metatarsals. 

The  arrangement  of  the  synovial  sacs  about  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third 
metatarsals  is  variable. 

THE   FOOT  AS  A   WHOLE. 

The  foot  is  a  vault  which  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  arches  diverging  from  the  intemal  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneum  and  ending  in 
front  at  the  heads  of  the  metatarsals.  The  highest  arch  is  that  in  the  line  of  the 
great  toe.  a  fact  in  some  degree  due  to  the  sesamoid  bones  which  are  between  ihe  head 
of  the  first  metatarsal  and  the  ground.  The  arch  at  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  is  the 
lowe8t.  It  is  clear  from  this  conceptlon  that  transverse  sections  of  the  foot  musl 
also  show  an  arched  structure  the  details  of  which  must  vary  with  the  line  o(  section. 
The  shape  of  the  three  cuneiforms  is  an  essential  element  in  this  construction,  This 
vault  is,  however,  not  rigid,  but  elastic  and  capable  of  considerable  modification  ol 
shape  under  varying  pressure. 

In  the  motions  of  the  foot  the  essential  joints  below  the  ankle  are  the  subastraga- 
loid  and  those  between  the  asiragalus  and  the  scaphoid  and  the  calcaneum  and  the 
cuboid. 
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The  bones  ia  front  of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  move  very  much  as  a  unh. 
although  there  niay  be  some  play  between  the  scaphoJd  and  cuboid  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  fifth  metatarsal.  The  astragalus,  having  no  inusde  inserted  inUi  it.  is 
acted  on  in  the  ankle-joint  by  the  other  bones,  as  is  the  first  row  of  the  carpu6,  iia 
motions  depending  on  the  pressure  it  receives.  When  the  (oot  is  in  ektreme  dorwii 
tIexion,  ali  the  joints  of  the  tarsus  are  locked  and  no  motion  is  possible.      Stanuj 

Fig.  463. 


LoriKlIudinal  •cction  ihroDEh  rigfal  loot  in 

from  a  position  of  moderate  flexion,  the  motions  (excepting  those  of  simple  f1exioQ 
and  extension  which  occur  in  the  ankie)  are  combinations  of  adduction  and  abduction. 
inversion  and  eversion.  Adduction  is  generally  combined  with  inversion.  and  these 
two  motions  are  more  extensive  than  the  opposite  ones.  They  practically  never 
occur  pure.  Inversion  and  eversion  occur  chiefiy  in  the  joints  below  the  astragalus, 
but  in  part  in  the  mid-tarsal  joint.  Adduction  and  abduction  are  perhaps  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  ;  but  if  the  calcaneum  be  held  by  one  hand  and  ihe 

Fig.  464.  Fig.  465. 

Middlc  cunciform 

t  Mlddlc  cuncifonn 


Tr«.v™s«I>on  'J;;;"f^|;;"^'';';™  bon«  ot  righ.  [«,,.       Obliq«  ,«lion  thmuKh^ujirir™.  bo«.  o<  ri^  fc«L 

front  of  the  foot  moved  hy  the  other,  it  is  clear  that  the  mid-tarsal  ioint  allows  much 
niore  abduction  and  adduction  than  eversion  and  inversion.  which  therefore  ocxur 
chiefly  between  the  calcaneum  and  astragalus. 

In  the  ordinary  position  of  supportin^  the  body  it  appears  that  the  essentiai  arch 
IS  through  the  calcaneum.  the  cuboid.  the  external  cuneiform,  joined  to  the  latler  hv 
a  hrm  interosseous  Itgament.  and  the  third  meUtarsal.'     This  can  be  proved  by 
'  H.  v.  Mever  :  Der  menschiiche  Fuss. 
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removing  the  first  and  fifth  tnetatarsals  with  their  phalanges  and  the  first  cuneiform 
bone,  without  impairing  the  sUbility  of  ihe  foot.  The  fourth  metatarsal  may  next  be 
taken  Bway  without  trouble.  II  the  second  with  its  cuneiform  be  detached  with  čare, 
the  arch  is  stili  reasonably  firm.  It  is  possible  to  preserve  the  arch  after  taking  out 
the  astragalus,  and  then  removing  the  scaphoid.  Although  the  arch  adll  stands,  it 
will  bear  little  weight,  the  third  cuneiform  being  inadequately  supported  behind  ;  but 
with  the  scaphoid  and  astragalus  retained  the  arch  is  a  good  one.  The  arches 
depend  very  much  for  their  Btabi]ity  on  the  action  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  the 
tibiatis  posticus.  which  puli  against  each  other  from  opposite  sides.  The  former  is 
efficient  in  mainlaining  the  transverse  arch,  the  latter  in  maintaining  both  the  trans- 
vcrse  and  the  antero-posterior.  To  these  should  be  added  the  plantar  fascia  and 
the  muscles  to  the  toes  arising  from  the  calcaneum.  When  in  life  the  weight  is 
equally  divided  between  the  feet,  the  part  in  contact  with  the  ground  is  the  heel,  the 
outer  border  of  the  foot,  ihe  region  of  the  heads  of  the  metatarsals,  and,  separated 
from  the  resi,  the  balls  of  the  toes,  which  bear  no  weight.  The  outer  border  also,  as 
a  rule,  is  doing  no  work  and  often  does  not  even  touch  the  ground,  It  is  easy  to 
pass  a  thin  spatula  under  the  head  of  the  fifth  metatarsal,  and  usually  not  hard  to 
pass  it  under  that  of  the  first,  thus  showing  that  in  this  position  they  are  not  essential 
parts  of  the  arch.  When  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  weight  is  transferred  to 
one  foot  the  fol!owing  changes  occur.  The  head  of  the  astragalus  turns  inward,  at 
the  same  tirne  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  body  so  as  to  make  a  prominence  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  Tfje  internal  malleolus  follows  this  movement.  The 
ouier  malleolus  advances,  but  does  not  descend.  Thus  the  relation  of  the  front  part 
of  the  foot  to  the  posterior  is  one  of  abduction  and  eversion,'  The  weight-bearing 
region  changes  both  its  shape  and  position.  The  line  at  the 
outer  part  of  the  heel  is  the  onlv  part  that  remains  stationary.  '^"'-  *™- 

The  surface  of  pressure  ( Fig.  466)  is  broader  at  the  heel  and 
stili  more  so  at  the  heads  of  the  metatarsals.  The  connecting 
strip  moves  inward,  but  becomes  no  broader  ;  sometimes  it 
even  narrows.  The  chief  agent  in  resisting  this  change, 
which  is  greater  after  fatigue,  is  the  tibialis  posticus,  which 
opjKMies  the  inner  turn  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  which 
precedes  its  descent.  When  this  is  inadequate,  the  change 
of  position  is  exaggerated  and  the  foot  breaks  down. 

As  the  heel  is  raised,  under  normal  conditions,  the 
weight  is  transmitted  through  the  astragalus  chietly  to  the 
bones  and  sofi  parts  forming  the  socket  for  its  head,  the 
calcaneum  receiving  little  of  it.  The  strain  comcs  chiefty 
on  the  ligaments  securing  the  scaphoid,  for  that  bone  is  most 
directly  in  the  line  of  pressure,  which  it  transmits  through 
the  front  of  the  tarsus  to  ihe  heads  ol  ihe  metatarsals,  chiefly 
to  the  first ;  but  in  this  last  respect  individuals  vary.  Usu- 
allv  the  region  of  the  heads  of  the  metatarsals  narrovvs,  the 

weight  being  borne  chietly  at  the  inner  side,  but  in  some  soicoi'i?«*  as  s«™h™irt 
cases  by  ali  the  heads.  When  the  weight  is  borne  by  the  %^y^  '''^'*  *"fi"""'s  •" 
toes,  the  foot  l)eing  invertcd  and  abducted,  the  locking  by 

the  catching  of  the  plantar  tubercle  of  the  cuboid  in  the  os  calcis  is  an  important 
factor  of  stabitity. 

Surface  Anatom/. — The  malleoli  are  easily  fell,  the  inner  being  square,  the 
outer  longer  and  more  pointed  ;  the  latter  is  the  lower  and  the  more  posterior.  The 
ankle-joint  is.  iherefore,  more  casily  opened  from  the  inner  side.  The  front  lower 
border  of  ihe  tihia  is  hard  to  examine  on  accouni  of  the  extensor  tendons  ;  the  line 
of  the  joint  is  from  one  to  two  centimetrcs  alKive  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus,  run- 
ning  transverselv.  The  tjcneral  features  of  the  os  calcis  can  be  made  ont.  The  sus- 
tentaculum  is  dislinct  and  the  peroneal  spine  can  be  recognized.  Along  the  inner 
side,  ihe  head  of  the  astragalus  can  be  felt  at  the  dorsum  whore  it  eniers  the  hollow 
of  the  scaphoid.    The  tubercle  of  the  latter  is  !ower  down  and  farther  forward.    The 

'  l.ovett :  New  ^'<)rk  Medical  Journal,  1896. 
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first  cuneiform  and  the  joint  behind  and  before  it,  the  first  metatarsal  and  perhd:  > 
the  inner  sesamoid  come  in  order.  A  very  moderate  swelling  obscures  most  of  th*^ 
points.  On  the  outer  side  the  joint  between  the  calcaneum  and  the  cuboid  can  r  • 
found.  A  litde  in  front  of  this  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal,  the  only  »ii- 
tinct  landmark  on  the  outer  side.  The  general  dorsal  outline  of  the  tarsal  bone«  L* 
to  be  recognized,  but  only  under  favorable  circumstances.  The  dorsal  surlaces  <\ 
the  metatarsals  are  distinct.  The  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum  behinU 
and  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  in  front  is  sinuous  :  convex  fonvard  at  the  inner  ].MXt 
and  tending  to  concavity  at  the  outer,  the  two  endsof  the  line  being  neariy  tn  tl.r 
same  transverse  plane.  The  tarso- metatarsal  joint  is  very  oblique,  running^  friii:: 
within  outward  and  backward.  It  is  repeatedly  irregular,  the  chief  interniption  ' 
the  direction  being  at  the  mortise  of  the  second  metatarsal  between  the  inner  2rA 
outer  cuneiforms.  The  joints  of  the  first  phalanges  with  the  metatarsal  bones  are 
about  2. 5  centimetres  behind  the  web  of  the  toes. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  Ankle-Joint.— Uncomplicateddislocations,  inward  or  outward,  arealnK>=t 
unknown  because  of  (a)  the  close  lateral  approximation  of  the  malleoli,  which  are  hrl«J 
to  the  sides  of  the  astragalus  by  the  strong  inferior  tibio-fibular  ligaments  ;  (^i  the 
further  support  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  especially  the  inner ;  and,  (c)  to  a  vct>- 
minor  extent,  the  wavy  oudine  of  the  upper  surfaceof  the  astragalus,  which  slighilv 
resists  sidewise  movements. 

Lateral  dislocations  are  accordingly  almost  always  associated  with  fmcture  •  »i 
one  or  other  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  have  been  sufl[iciently  described  in  th.tt 
connection  (page  395).  They  are  incomplete.  In  addition  to  the  inu^ard  or  «Mjt- 
ward  movement  of  the  astragalus  it  undergoes  a  partial  rotarion  on  an  antero-posteri'  .r 
axis,  so  that  its  tibial  surface  points  obliquely  upward  in  a  direction  opposite  to  th^ii 
of  the  displacement. 

Reduction  is  easy  and  the  after-treatment  is  that  appropriate  to  the  fracture. 

^or^a^ar^  dislocations  of  the  astragalus — 1>.,  of  the  foot  (which  are  etioloijicalh 
fonvard  dislocations  of  the  tibia) — are  resisted  by  (a)  the  shape  of  the  upper  articuLir 
surface  of  the  astragalus,  which  is  about  one-fourth  narrower  behind  than  in  fn>nt  ; 
(^)  the  corresponding  shape  of  the  irregular  arch  in  which  the  astragalus  rcsLs  ;  . 
the  outward  slope  from  behind  fonvard  of  the  lateral  facets  of  the  astragalus  :  (</)  ;he 
lower  level  of  the  posterior  as  compared  with  the  anterior  articular  edge  of  the  libin  . 
and  (<r)  the  reinforcement  of  the  posterior  ligament  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexorlon>ri* 
hallucis.  If  it  were  not  for  these  provisions,  the  frequency  with  which»  in  alightinjtr  r-n 
the  ground  in  running  or  jumping,  the  foot  is  fixed  and  the  tibia  is  driven  forwari: 
against  the  weak  anterior  ligament  would  render  these  luxations  much  more  comm«*»n 
An  even  more  powerful  leverage  is  produced  in  the  same  direction  when.  theif»'C 
being  fixed,  a  fall  backward  thrusts  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  fonvard.  As  it  is,  the 
backward  far  exceed  in  frequency  the  fonvard  luxations  because,  although  the  abo\r- 
mentioned  anatomical  factors  favor  the  latter,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  scarcelv 
ever  brought  upon  the  limb  in  such  a  direction  and  with  such  force  as  to  induo? 
them  (Humphry). 

In  backward  luxation  the  tibia  rests  upon  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform,   ih*^ 
anterior  ligament  is  ruptured,  and  the  posterior  and  lateral  ligaments  are  laceratol 
The  foot  is  shortened  from  the  lower  anterior  edge  of  the  tibia  to  the  web  of  the  greai 
toe,  the  heel  is  lengthened,  the  tendo  Achillis  describes  a  marked  curve  backward. 
and  the  depressions  on  either  side  of  it  are  exagq:erated. 

Sprains  of  the  ankle,  on  account  of  its  posiuon,  where,  in  lateral  twists,  it  can 
receive  through  the  leverage  of  the  whole  louer  extremity  the  vveight  of  the  cntire 
body,  are  more  common  than  of  any  other  joint. 

This  force  is  nearly  always  applied  through  eversion  or  inversion  (abduction  or 
adduction)  of  the  foot,  usually  the  former,  and  the  injury  consists  in  laceration  of  the 
libres  of  a  lateral  lii^^imcnt  with  strain  of  some  of  the  tendons  in  relation  to  the 
malleoli,  and  hruising  and  pinching  of  loosc  syno\ial  membrane.  More  rarelv 
extreme  dorsiflexi()n  \vill  in  j  ure  the  posterior  ligament  and  the  posterior  portions  lU 
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the  lateral  ligaments  (which  limit  that  movement),  and  further  injury  may  be  done  to 
the  9ynovial  sac  or  to  the  periosteum  or  to  the  bones  themselves  by  the  forcible 
impact  of  the  anterior  articular  edge  of  the  tibia  upon  the  astragalus.  Sprain  from 
hyperextension  (plantar  flexion)  is  stili  rarer. 

In  sprains  from  abduction  there  may  be  in  the  severe  forms  a  momentary  slight 
outward  subluxation  of  the  astragalus,  as  the  shaft  of  the  fibula  is  elastic  enough  to 
permit  of  this  without  fracture. 

The  looseness  of  the  synovial  sac  (which  is  said  to  contain  normally  a  relatively 
larger  amount  of  synovia  than  any  joint  in  the  body),  the  dependent  position  of  the 
region,  and  the  remoteness  from  the  centre  of  circulation  make  the  swelling  and 
therefore  the  tension  of  the  joint  and  the  pain  following  sprain  very  noticeable. 

Disease  of  the  joint  is  frequent  for  the  same  reasons  that  sprains  are  frequent  and 
severe. 

In  simple  (traumatic)  synovitis  the  swelling  is  marked.  It  appears  first  in  front 
beneath  the  thin  anterior  ligament,  especially  towards  the  outer  side  just  in  advance 
of  the  lateral  ligament,  because  there  the  membrane  is  less  bound  down  by  extensor 
tendons.  Later  the  swelling  extends  downward  towards  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  for 
an  inch  or  more,  the  extensor  tendons  are  pushed  fonvard,  and  a  fulness  appears  on 
either  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis  which,  stili  later,  extends  below  the  malleoli.  The 
posterior  swelling  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  for  diagnosis,  as  it  is  not  so  likely  as 
the  anterior  swelling  to  be  confused  with  that  produced  by  disease  of  tendon-sheaths 
or  of  separate  bones  or  joints  of  the  tarsus. 

It  may  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  general  shape  of  the  swelling 
in  ankle-joint  disease  is,  rudely,  like  that  of  an  **anklet,*' — horizontal, — while  the 
swelling  of  teno-synovitis  is  more  or  less  vertical  in  direction. 

No  early  distortion  of  the  foot  is  produced,  as  the  capacity  of  the  joint  is  but 
little  infiuenced  by  position  ;  but  later  the  calf  muscles  are  apt  to  overcome  the 
anterior  tibial  group  and  to  draw  up  the  heel,  causing  **  pointing'*  of  the  toes. 

Tuberculosis  is  common,  and  is  unfavorable  in  its  course  because  of  the  ana- 
tomical  conditions  above  recited,  the  proximity  of  the  numerous  tendon-sheaths,  the 
complex  synovial  sacs  of  the  tarsus,  and  the  large  amount  of  cancellous  tissue  in  the 
neighboring  bones,  and  also  because  of  the  difl[iculty  of  securing  complete  rest  and  at 
the  same  time  keeping  up  the  general  health. 

Excision  is  rarely  performed,  and  is  unsatisfactory  ;  but  arthr€ctomy ^  done 
through  longitudinal  incisions  in  front  of  both  malleoli,  and  with  division  of  the 
malleoli  themselves,  or  removal  of  the  astragalus,  if  it  is  diseased,  has  been  followed 
by  good  results.  If  the  astragalus  is  to  be  removed  and  the  malleoli  spared  (which 
is  often  desirable  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  epiphyseal  lines),  the  lateral 
ligaments  will  have  to  be  divided.  By  one  or  other  of  these  plans  ample  access  to 
the  interior  of  the  joint  can  be  obtained.  Syme's  amputation  is,  however,  pre- 
ferred  by  many  surgeons,  if  ankle-joint  disease  is  at  aH  extensive. 

The  horizontal  line  of  the  ankle-joint  is  about  half  an  inch  above  the  tip  of  the 
internal  malleolus  and  therefore  an  inch  above  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus. 

The  Joints  of  the  Tarsus,  Metatarsus,  and  Phalanges. — Dislocations  of 
the  astragalus — tibio-tarsal  dislocations — have  been  described  in  connection  with  the 
ankle-joint. 

Subasirafraloid  dislocations — /.  e, ,  of  the  calcaneum  and  scaphoid  from  the  astrag- 
alus— are  almost  always  either  inward  and  backward  or  outward  and  backward, 
chie<ly  because  of  the  shape  of  the  opposing  articular  surfaces  of  the  calcaneum  and 
astragalus.  The  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  as  it  advances  fon\'ard,  descends 
suddenly  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  level,  giving  the  articular  processes  an  oblique 
— f.^.,  approximately  vertical — direction,  to  which,  of  course,  the  direction  of  the 
articular  facets  on  the  under  surface  of  the  astragalus  corresponds. 

It  is  ohvious  that  much  more  resistance  is  ofiered  to  anterior  displacement  of 
the  calcaneum  than  to  displacement  in  the  opposite  direction,  and,  in  fact,  only  two 
examples  of  fonvard  subastragaloid  dislocation  have  been  recorded. 

The  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  is  involved  also,  but  the  rounded  head  of  the 
astragalus  oflfers  but  little  resistance  to  the  backward  or  lateral  movement  of  the 
scaphoid,  which,  moreover,  is  held  firmly  in  connection  with  the  os  calcis,  and  carried 
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with  it  because  of  the  greater  strength  of  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  as  compared  with  the 
astragalo-scaphold  ligaments.  As,  owing  to  the  width  of  the  pelvis,  the  obIiquity  of 
the  femur,  and  the  curve  of  the  tibia,  the  weight  oE  the  body  is  transmiited  to  the 
astragaliis  in  an  inward  direction.  it  would  be  dlsplaced  inward  {i.e.,  there  would  be 
an  outward  luxation  of  the  os  calcis  and  scaphoid)  far  more  frequent]y  ttian  in  the 
opposile  direction  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  offered  by  the  projection  of  the  sus- 
tentaculum  and  the  lesser  articular  process  on  the  inner  side  and  the  outward  obliquity 
of  both  the  processes  of  the  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint.  The  two  lateral 
dislocations  associated  with  some  displacement  backward  are,  therefore.  about  e(|ual 
in  frequency.  The  extensive  opposed  articular  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  conipletely  separated  ;  the  smaller  surfaces  of  the  astragalo-scaphoid 
joint  are,  so  that  the  one  is  a  subluxation,  the  other  a  complete  lusation. 

The  ligaments  uniform!y  torn  are  the  interosseous  calcaneo-astragaloid,  the 
astragalo-scaphoid,  and  one  or  other  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  ankle. 

In  inward  and  backward  luxation  the  symptoms  are  (a)  shortening  of  the  line 
between  the  mid-point  of  the  ankle  and  the  web  of  the  great  toe  ;  (d)  projection  and 
lengthening  of  the  heel  ;  (c)  inversion  and  adduction  of  the  foot.  the  inner  border 
shortened  and  concave.  the  outer  lengthened  and  convex  ;  {d)  partlal  disappearance 
of  the  internal  malleolus  ;  (f )  projection  of  the  sustentaculum  tali  beneath  and  behind 
it ;  {/)  projection  of  the  external  malleolus  and  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  dorsum,  with  yielding  spaces  in  the  soft  partS  l)cneath  each.  The 
axis  of  the  leg,  when  continued  downward,  falls  to  the  outer  side  of,  or  even  external 
to.  the  foot.  The  scaphoid  can  be  feh  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  The  deformity 
resembles  that  of  talipes  vanis. 

In  outward  and  backward  luxation  a  and  d  are  the  same  ;  there  are  abduction  and 
eversion  of  the  foot,  and  disappearance  of  the  outer  and  prominence  of  the  inner 
malleolus  ;  the  deformity  resembles  that  of  talipes  valgus. 

The  medio-tarsal — astragalo-scaphoid  and  calcaneo-culx)id — articulation  usually 
escapes  injury  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  arch  of  the  foot 
(into  which  it  enters)  and  because  of  tile  numerous  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsal  and 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  regions  which  take  up  and  difTuse  force  applied  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot. 

The  first  metatarsal  tione  is  more  frequendy  dislocated  from  the  tarsus  than  any 
of  the  others,  as,  relatively  to  the  other  phalanges,  are  the  proximal  phalanx  and  the 
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Section  of  right  fool  IhroUKli  heads  of  metnlarsal  bonn,  showiiig  suppon  by  fit»l  and  founh. 

termina!  phalanx  of  the  same  toe.  These  dislocations  are  neariy  always  upward. 
Dislocation  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  may  be  as  diflicult  to  reduce 
as  is  that  of  the  thunib.  Morris  thinks  that  the  sesamoid  bones  niay  act  as  the 
anterior  liganient  does  in  the  latter  čase, — i.e.,  being  more  firmly  attached  to  the 
phalanx  than  to  the  metatarsal  bone,  they  mav  be  torn  away  with  the  fonner,  and  by 
their  interposition  prevent  reduction. 

The  painful  aflection  known  as  melalarsalgia  has  been  thought  (Morton)  to  be 
due  to  the  position  of  the  fifth  metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  so  much  posterior  10  the 
fourth  that  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe  is  op]Kisite  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  foiirth  metatarsal.  As  the  fourth  and  hfth  metatarsal  Imnes  liave  grcaier 
mobility  than  their  fdlu\vs,  it  wa3  supposed  that  this  relation  allordcd  opportunitv  for 
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accidental  compression  of  the  branches  of  the  external  plantar  nerve.  R.  Jones 
thinks  that  it  is  often  a  communicating  branch  between  the  fourth  division  of  the 
interna!  plantar  and  the  external  plantar  that  is  compressed  between  the  bone  and  the 
ground  as  it  passes  beneath  the  head  of  the  fourth  metatarsal.  A  transverse  section 
of  the  foot  through  the  heads  of  the  metatarsals  shows  that  the  first  and  fourth  bear 
the  most  pressure  (Fig.  467).  The  situation  of  the  plantar  digital  nerves,  superficial 
to  and  not  between  the  bones,  and  the  collapse  of  the  transverse  arch  in  most  cases  of 
metatarsalgia,  broadening  the  intervals  between  the  bones,  but  increasing  pressure  on 
the  structures  beneath  them,  support  the  latter  view. 

Flat-foot  is  so  closely  associated  in  its  anatomical  deformities  with  talipes  valgns 
that  it  will  be  considered  in  relation  with  the  latter,  which,  with  the  other  varieties  of 
club-foot,  can  best  be  understood  after  the  muscles  and  fasciae  of  the  leg  and  foot 
have  been  described. 

Disease  of  the  tarsal  joints,  like  that  of  the  bones,  is  most  frequently  tuberculous 
in  character,  and  is  more  apt  to  remain  localized  when  it  is  situated  in  the  posterior 
pillar  of  the  main  arch, — i.e.^  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint. 
If  in  front  of  the  interosseous  ligament  dividing  that  articulation,  or  if  in  either  of  the 
mid*tarsal   joints  (with  which  it  communicates),  or  in  any  of  the  remaining  four 
synovial  cavities,  it  is  apt  to  extend  much  beyond  its  original  limits.     The  circum- 
stances  that  favor  the  origin  (page  437)  and  influence  unfavorably  the  course  of  bone 
disease  in  this  reeion  apply  in  the  main  to  disease  of  the  joints.     In  whichever  tissue 
— bony  or  synovial — it  originates,  it  is  apt  to  spread  to  the  other.     The  astragalo- 
scaphoid  joint,  on  account  of  its  superficisd  position  and  its  range  of  motion  (which  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  joints  below  the  ankle),  is  most  apt  to  be  affected. 
The  situation  of  the  swelling  and  tendemess  will  usually  differentiate  it  from  ankle- 
joint  disease  (page  451 ).     Probably  on  account  of  the  diffuse  infection  of  the  abundant 
cancellous  tissue  of  the  tarsal  bones  (either  primary  or  secondary  to  joint  disease), 
remote  tuberculous  infection — phthisis — ^follows  or  accompanies  disease  of  the  ankle 
and  tarsus  more  frequently  than  it  does  disease  of  any  other  part  except  possibly  the 
wrist  (Cheyne). 

Gout  affects  peculiarly  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe.  In  516 
cases  of  gout,  341  were  of  one  or  both  of  the  great  toes  alone  and  373  of  the  great 
toe  with  some  other  part  (Scudamore).  This  is  due  to  {a)  the  abundance  in  that 
region  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  of  litde  vascularity  ;  (^)  its  remoteness  from  the  heart, 
the  force  of  the  circulation  being  at  its  minimum  ;  (r)  the  large  share  of  the  body 
weight  which  it  sustains,  as  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  main  arch  of  the  foot ;  (^) 
the  frequency  of  traumatism  ;  (^e)  the  constant  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  ;  (y )  its 
dependent  position. 

Lrandmarks. — ^The  ankle-joint  (^q.v.^  lies  about  half  an  inch  above  the  tip  of 
the  inner  malleolus.  Syme's  amputation  is  done  through  this  joint,  the  incision 
being  made  from  the  tip  of  one  malleolus  to  the  tip  of  the  other,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  foot. 

The  mid- tarsal  joint  (through  which  Chopart*s  amputation  is  done)  runs  out- 
ward  from  a  point  just  back  of  the  scaphoid  tuberosity,  and  passes  directly  over  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  to  a  point  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  a  line  bet\veen  the 
tip  of  the  external  malleolus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal. 

Ti*e  tarso- metatarsal  joint  begins  at  a  point  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  front 
of  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid, — i.e.^  just  back  of  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal, — 
passes  at  first  direcdy  outward,  then  passes  irregularly  around  the  three  sides  of  the 
mortise  between  the  internal  and  external  cuneiforms  in  which  the  base  of  the  second 
metatarsal  rests,  and  then  slopes  slightly  backward  to  its  easily  recognizcd  termination 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  just  behind  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal. 

Hey's  amputatirm  begins  and  ends  at  the  two  extremities  of  this  joint-line,  but 
the  projection  of  the  internal  cuneiform  is  sawn  across.  In  Lisfranc*s  amputation  the 
joint-line  is  followed  ihroughout.  The  metatarso-phalangeal  joints  lie  an  inch  behind 
the  interdigital  web. 


THE  MUSCULAR  SVSTEM. 

Muscular  Tissue  in  General. — Contractility,  although  exhxbited  to  some 
degree  by  ali  living  protoplasm,  is  possessed  especially  by  muscular  tissue,  the  sum 
of  the  contractions  of  such  tissue  being  expressed  in  motion,  the  most  conspicuoiis 
characteristic  of  ali  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life.  Muscular  tissue  represents  a  hich 
specialization  in  which  contraction  takes  plače  along  definite  lines  corresp)ondinij  to 
the  long  axes  of  the  component  cells,  in  contrast  to  the  uncertain  contractilitv  occurring 
within  other  elements. 

The  simplest  form  of  contractile  tissue,  as  seen  in  some  of  the  low  invertebratts 
is  represented  by  elements  of  which  the  superficial  part  is  related  to  the  inte^^ment, 
the  deeper  being  diflferentiated  into  contractile  fibres.  Although  such  muscuio-cpitht  - 
liai  celiš  may  form  an  almost  complete  contractile  layer,  the  muscular  fibres  do  no\ 
exist  as  an  independent  tissue.  The  difierentiation  of  certain  cells  into  definite  mu>- 
cular  tissue,  however,  soon  appears  in  the  members  of  the  zoological  scale«  althoujLrh 
the  existence  of  a  distinct  muscular  system  is  deferred  until  an  adequate  ner\ou5 
system  is  developed. 

In  the  higher  animals  muscular  tissue  appears  in  two  chief  varieties,  the  siriatid 
and  non-striat€dy  depending  upon  the  respective  histological  characterisdcs  of  their 
constituent  elements.  The  former  makes  up  the  muscles  controUed  by  the  will,  and 
is,  therefore,  also  termed  voluntary  muscle  ;  the  latter,  which  constitutes  the  contrac- 
tile tissue  within  the  walls  of  the  hollow  viscera,  blood-vessels  and  other  tubes.  act^ 
independently  of  voHtion,  and  is  spoken  of  as  involuntarj  muscle,  The  last  namcrd 
is  sometimes  also  designated  vegetative  muscle ^  since  the  organs  in  which  it  is  presenl 
are  largely  concerned  in  the  nutritive  processes  ;  the  term  animal  may  be  applieii  in 
contrast  to  voluntary  muscle.  The  association  of  the  striated  muscle  with  response 
to  volition  and,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  non-striated  variety  with  involuniar\'  action 
must  be  accepted  with  certain  reservations,  since  in  some  animals  the  development  of 
marked  striation  never  takes  plače  within  the  fibres  of  voluntary  muscle.  There  is, 
indeed,  not  a  little  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  structural  difierences  which  exi5t 
between  the  striated  and  non-striated  musculature  are  correlated  with  their  ph\'bit>- 
logical  activities,  and  that  no  fundamental  distinction  can  be  drawn  bet^-een  thera 
on  purely  morphological  grounds.  Muscles  which  in  one  group  of  animals  poss<tšs 
the  characteristics  of  striated  muscle-tissue  may,  in  another  group,  be  represented 
by  non-striated  fibres  (the  muscles  of  the  oesophagus,  for  instance),  and  it  seems 
prgbable  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  voluntary  cranial  musculature  is  senallv 
equivalent  to  the  involuntary  musculature  of  the  trunk. 

The  non-striated  or  involuntary  muscle  represents  a  tissue  less  highly  specialized 
than  the  striped,  the  latter  exhibiting  to  a  conspicuous  degree  histological  differentia- 
tion.  Constituting,  in  a  way,  a  separate  and  intermediate  group  stands  heart  muscle, 
which,  while  beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  presents  striated  fibres  ;  the  latter  occupv 
histologically  a  plače  between  the  fibre-cell  of  the  involuntary  and  the  elongated 
striated  fibre  of  the  voluntary  muscle.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  consider  the  sim- 
pler  type  of  contractile  tissue  before  examining  the  more  complex  voluntary  muscle. 

NON-STRIATED  OR  INVOLUNTARV  MUSCLE. 

This,  the  less  highly  diflferentiated  variety  of  muscular  tissue,  occurs  in  the  form 
of  bundles  and  thin  sheets  principally  within  the  walls  of  the  organs  and  vessels, 
although  enjoving  a  wide  distribution,  seldom  presenting  robust  masses,  and  being 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  skeleton.  Even  when  present  in  considerable  araount, 
this  tissue  is  usually  inconspicuous,  presenting  a  faint  yellowish  tint. 

The  distribution  of  non-striped  muscle  includes  :  i.  The  digcsitve  trad^ — ^thc 
muscularis  mucostne  from  the  oesophagus  to  the  anus  and  delicate  bundles  within  the 
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mucosa  and  villi ;  the  muscular  tunic  from  the  lower  half  of  the  cesophagus  to  the  anus  ; 
in  the  large  excretory  ducts  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  some  salivary  glands,  as  well 
as  in  the  gall-bladder.  2.  Th.^respiratory  tract, — in  ihe  posterior  part  of  thetrachea, 
encircling  bundles  in  the  bronchial  tubes  as  far  as  their  terminal  divisions.  3.  The 
urinary  iraci, — in  the  capsule  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  ureter,  bladder,  and  urethra. 
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4.  "The  male  ge»£rative  orgatis, — in  the  epididymis,  vas  deferens,  seminal  vesicles, 
prostate  body,  Cowper's  glands,  and  cavemous  and  spongy  bodies  of  the  penis. 

5.  T^s^  female  generaiive  organs, — in  the  oviducts,  uterus,  and  vagina  ;  in  the  broad 
and  round  ligaments  ;  in  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  external  genitals  and  of  the  nipple. 

6.  The  vascular  systent,-A.n  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  veins,  and  larger  lymphatics. 

7.  The  lytnphatic  glands, — in  the  capsule  and  trabeculie  of  the  spleen  ;  sometimes  in 
the  trabeculie  of  the  larger  ]ymph-nodes.  8.  The  eye, — in  the  iris  and  dliary 
body  ;  in  the  eyelids.  9.  The  integumenl, — in  the  sweat-  and  some  sebaceous 
glands,  as  the  minute  erector  muscles  of  the  hair-foIlJcles  and  in  the  skin  covering 
the  scrotum  and  parts  of  the  extemal  genitals. 

Structure. — Non-striated,   unstriped,   pale  or  invoIuntary  muscle  consists  of 

an  aggregation   of    structural   units   lcnown    as   the  fibre-celU.      These  are    deli- 

cate  spindle,  often  prismatic,  elements  which  terminate  in  oblique  suriaces  at  elther 

end  (or  contact  with  adjacent  ceils.     They  vary  greatly  in  size,  measuring  from  .050- 

.225  mm.  in   length  and  .003-.008  mm. 

Fig.  469.  in  width.     The  muscle-cells  found  in  the 

skin  and  blood-vessels  are  short  (.015- 

.020  mm.)  and  broad;  those  in  the  in- 

testlnal  wall  are  more  elongated  (.215- 

.220    mm.)   and  dehcate.      The   lai^est 

elements  are  encountered  in  the  gravid 

uterus,    in  which  they  attain  a  length  of 

.500   mm.  and  a  breadth  of  .030  mm. 

Occa5ionally  the  cells   are  bifurcated  at 

the  ends,  especially  among  the  lower  ver- 

tebrates. 

Fig.  470. 


c«itro«)iiK(fl.    Hijihl^maKnifi«!.    (/™Aoij^*.)  .iiouinR  the  fibie-tiUs  cul  ctoBvrist,    X  4«>- 

More  recent  critical  examinations  of  the  (ibre-cells  have  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  greater  structural  complexity  than  was  formerly  recognized.'  According 
to  these  later  views,  each  fibre-cell  consists  of  a  protoplasmic  mass  in  which  lie 
embedded  the  nucleus  and  the  contraeiile  fibrilla.     The  former  is  appropriately 

'  An  exhauslive  revic*  of  the  literature  and  varioi 
unstrip«d  muscit  is  ^ven  by  M.  Heidenhain  :  Ei^ebni' 
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described  as  rodshaped,  being  cylindrical  with  rounded  ends.  Its  position  is  fre- 
quently  eccentric  with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  celi,  as  well  as  often  soniewhat  nearer 
one  pole  than  the  other,  The  nuclei  of  these  musde-cells  are  rich  in  chromatin, 
which  usually  prescnia  a  reticular  arrangemeni.     Under  the  infiuence  of  contraction, 

the  nuclei   present  more  or  less 
Fig.  471.  variation  from  their  typical    rod 

form.  Centrosomes  (Fig.  469) 
may  be  distinguished  in  favorable 
preparations  lying  wichin  the  cy- 
topiasm  close  to  the  nticIeus(Ziiii- 
niermann,  Lenhoss^k). 

The  eantradile  fibrilla  rep- 

resent   differentiated   anisotropic 

threads  within  the   cell-body,  in 

their  property  of  double  refraction 

resembling  the  tibrills  of  striped 

muscle.    They  are  most  conspicu- 

ous  at  the  periphery  of  the  fibre- 

cell,  wherethey  lie  ctosely  related 

,  to  the  condensed  boun4ary  zone 

s«.ion  oi  uieru.  ihtming  bundi«  of  invoiuni.o-  """Kie  cul  in     (Hcidenhain)    which   forms  the 

vitious  diKctimis.  x  i».  exterior  of  the  fibre  and  fulfils  the 

purpose  of  a  limiting  membrane 

or  sarcolemma,  although  no  such  definite  structure  encloses  the  muscle-cell  as  in  the 

čase  of  the  striated  fibre.    The  demonstration  of  contractile  fibrillse  within  the  muscle- 

cells  of  the  higher  vertebrates  is  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the 

elements  ;  in  the  large  cells  of  the  amphibia,  especially  in  the  huge  elementa  of  the 

amphiuma,  their  presence  is  readily  established.     Although  Iying  usually  within  the 

periphery  of  the  fibre-cell,  the  existence  of  a  conspicuous  axial  (ibre  is  seen  in  certain 

cases,  as  in  the  large  isolated  muscle-cells  within  the  mesentery  of  newts. 

The  individual  elements  of  unstriped  muscle  are  held  together  by  delicate  mem- 
branous  expansions  of  connective  tissue  prolonged  from  the  more  robust  septa  investing 
and  uniting  the  bundles  and  fasciculi  of  the  tibre- 

cells.     On  cross-scction  (Fig.  470),  these  inter-  Fig.  473. 

celliilar  membranous  partitions  appear  as  delicate  _  -  ■  - 

lines  between  the  transversely  cut  cells,  which 
were  formerly  interpreted  as  tracts  of  cement- 
substance  uniting  the  muscular  elements.  The 
appearances  of  intercellutar  bridges,  described  by 
several  authors  (Barfuth,  de  Bruyne,  Werner. 
Bohemann,  Apathy)  as  connecting  the  adjacent 
cells,  depend  probably  upon  the  shrinkage  of 
the  latter  due  to  the  action  of  reagents  {Stiihr, 
Heidenhain). 

The  blood-vessels  supplying  involuntary 
muscle  are  guided  in  their  distribuiion  by  the 
septa  of  interfascicular  connective  tissue  in  which 
the  larger  twigs  run.  The  latter  give  off  minule 
branches  which  terminate  in  capillaries  that  e.x- 
tend  between  the  primarv  bundles  of  the  muscle- 
cells.  The  blood-supply  of  non-striated  muscle 
is  meagre  when  compare<l  nith  that  of  the  striped  FMrii™in!miecir<iinmiin»i»-»ii  ihnin 

muscles.  ■rranE*ni<m  ot  bl™«l-vn»cli.  supuKinE  jiivoT 

The  Ijrmphatics  occur  closely  associated  ".llSei^ir™!.  "■'^'.  '"«""'"""*■  ^'" 
with  the  muscular  tissue  in  Incalities  in  which 

the  latter  exists  in  cnnsidcrahic  quantity,  as  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
the  interfascicular  connective  tissue  containing  plcNUses  ot  lymph-channels. 

The  nerves  supplviti):;  iTuoKintary  muscle  are  intimately  related  to  ihe  sympa- 
thetic  system,      The  larger  trunks  form  plexuses,  in  close  association  with  microscopic 
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g;anglia,  from  which  delicate  twigs  pass  between  the  bundles  of  muscle-cells.  The 
mode  ol  their  ultimate  termination  is  described  in  connection  with  nerve-endings 
(page  1015). 

Developmeiit. — Ali  muscular  tissue  in  the  higher  types,  with  the  exception  of 
that  found  within  the  sweat-glands  and  the  iris.'  ma)'  bc  regarded  practically  as  a 
derivation  of  the  mesoblast.  Reference  to  Fig.  34  (page  29}  recalls  the  division 
of  the  mesoblast  into  the  parietal  and  visceral  Iayers,  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with 
the  entoblast,  constituting  the  splanchno-pleuric  folds  by  the  union  of  which  the 
gut-tube  is  (orraed.  The  subsequent  diflerentiation  of  the  visceral  mesoblast  contributes 
the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  digestive  canal  outside  the  epithelial  structures  derived  from 
the  entoblast  :  in  typical  parts  of  the  tube  these  layers  are  the  submucous,  muscular, 
and  serous  coats.  The  muscular  tunic  consists  of  the  unstriped  involuntary  variety, 
the  componenl  fibre-cells  representing  specialized  mesoblastic  elements. 

Fig.  473- 


The  details  of  the  development  of  the  muscular  tissue  include  condensation  of 
the  young  mesoblast  produced  by  conspicuous  proliferation  and  increase  in  the  cells, 
follovved  by  their  gradual  elongation  and  conversion  into  spindle  elements.  These 
are  at  first  short,  but  become  extended  as  the  tissue  assumes  its  fully  developed 
character.  In  localities  in  which  the  involuntary  muscle  occurs  in  sparingly  dis- 
tributed  bundles  and  net-works  the  mesoblastic  elements  gradually  assume  the  form 
of  spindle-cells  which  for  a  time  are  inconspicuous  and  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
ordinary  voimg  connective  tissue.  The  formation  of  the  muscular  tissue  within  the 
walls  of  blood-vessels  is  closely  identified  with  the  intramesodermic  origin  of  the 
vascular  channels,  the  entire  walls  of  which  tubes  are  contributions  of  the  middle 
germinal  layer. 

STRIATED   OR   VOLUNTARV   MUSCLE. 


The  striped  muscular  tissue  constitutes  the  conspicuous  masses  known  as  the 
"muscles"  or  "flesh"  attached  to  the  bony  framework  of  the  body.  These  organs 
are  aiso  termed  the  skcklal  muscles,  and  supply  the  active  agents  in  moving  the 
pas-stve  levers  represcnted  by  the  bones  in  producing  the  movements  o(  the  animal. 

The  muaclcs  are  usually  elongated  in  form,  and  consist  of  aggregations  of  bundles 

of  ihe  ultimate  contractile  elements,  the7?*rcr,  grouped  mto /asciaili :  upon  the  size 

of  the  latter  depends  the  texture  of  the  muscles,  coarse  or  fine,  as  distinguished  in  the 

dissecting-room.     In  localities  in  which  the  fasciculi  are  of  large  size,  as  in  the  gluteus 

■  Sxili :  Archiv  iur  Ophlhalmol.,  Bd.  tiii.,  1903. 
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maximiis,  the  muscles  are  conspicuous  on  account  of  their  coarse  texture  ;  a  fine- 
grained  muscle,  on  the  contrary,  is  composed  of  small  fasciculi.  In  addition  to 
variations  in  the  thickness  o(  the  fasclculi,  the  latter  differ  greatly  in  length  irrespec- 
tive  of  the  extent  of  the  entire  muscle,  since  the  length  of  the  fasciculi  depends  iargely 

upon  the  arrangement  of  the  ten- 
FiG,  474-  dons.      A  long  muscle  may  be 

composed  of  short  fasciculi,  since 
the  latter  may  be  attached  to  ten- 
dons  which  cover  its  opposite 
sides  or  extend  within  its  sub- 
stance as  septa.  In  such  cases, 
as  in  the  rectus  femoris  or  the 
deltoid,  the  short  fasciculi  run 
obliquely,  thereby  producing  a 
pen  nate  arrangement  which  often 
characterizes  muscles  of  great 
strength.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  tendons  are  limited  to 
the  ends  of  a  muscle,  the  fascic- 
uli are  relatively  long  and  may 
extend  its  entire  length.  The 
sartorius  contains  fasciculi,  as 
well  as  fibrea,  of  conspicuous  ex- 
tent,  some  bundles  stretching 
the  entire  distance  between  the 
tendons. 

General  Structure  of 
Striated  Muscle. — The  histo- 
logical  unit  of  voluntary  muscular 
tissue  is  the  transversely  striated 
or  s  tri  ped  musck-fibre,  which 
stveni  P'*'™2:^„"«i^;'^i^J,;^™7^b™  "^'»^-  •'•<™'"K  VM     represents   a  highly  specialized 

single  celi.  The  fibres  are  the 
contractile  elements  by  the  shorteiiing  of  which  the  length  of  the  entire  muscle  is 
decreased  and  the  force  exerted.  The  fibres  are  c^lindrical,  or  prismadc  wilh  rounded 
angles,  in  form,  and  vary  from  .01-.  i  ram.  in  diameter ;  no  constant  relation  exist9 
between  the  thickness  of  the  fibres  and  the  size  of  the  muscle  of  which  they  are  the 
components,  and,  indeed,  their  diameter  varies  even  within  the  same  muscle.  In 
general  the  Umb  muscles  are  composed  of  lai^e  fibres,  those  of  the  mature  male  sub- 
ject  usually  exceeding  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  female.  The  length  of  the 
muscie-fibres  is  likewise  subject  to  great  variation.  As  a  rule,  the  fibres  composing 
a  muscle  are  of  limited  length,  generally  not  exceeding  from  4-5  cm. ;  in  exceptional 
instances,  however,  as  in  the  sartorius,  they  may  attain  a  length  of  over  12  cm,  and 
a  width  of  from  1-5  mm.  (Felix).   The  fibres 

are    usually  somewhat    spindle-shaped,    being  Fig.  475- 

slightly  larger  in  the  middie  than  at  the  ends, 
which  are  usually  more  or  less  pointed  ;  blunted 
or  dub-shaped  and,  more  rarely,  branched  e.\- 
tremities  are  not  uncommon.  Branched  and 
anastomosing  fibres  occur  in  certain  localities, 
as  in  the  tongue,  facial  and  ocular  muscles. 

The  individual  fibres,  each  invested  in  its 
own  sheath,  or  sarcolemma,  are  grouped  intn  ,  ,  c-^       .     ■  , 

small  pnmary  bundles,  the  component  fibres  of  bndgiiig  break  m  sarcout  sub««nci,  v  )?o. 
w-hich  are  held  together  by  a  meagre  amount  of 

connective  tissue,  the  mdomvshim.  The  latter  is  continuous  with  the  perimysium 
investing  the  primary  bundles.  These  are  associated  into  uncertain  grotips,  the 
sec0ndary  bundles,  vvhich  are  unitod  and  encloised  by  extensions  and  subdivisions  of 
the  general  con  nect  i  \e- tissue  en\elope  of  the  entire  muscle,  the  epimysium.    In  muscles 
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possessing  a  fine  grain  the  secondary  bundles  correspond  with  the  fasciculi,  but  in 
muscies  of  coarse  texture  each  fasciculus  includes  a  number  ol  secondaiy  bundles 
between  which  the  ramilications  of  the  epi  iny  si  um  extend.  The  characteristic  picture 
presented  in  transverse  sections  of  muscies  (Fig.  474)  illustrates  the  relation  of  the 
fibres  to  the  larger  groupings  oi  the  muscular  elements. 

Structure  of  the  Muscle-Fibre. — Each  fibre  corresponds  to  a  greatly 
elongated  muitinucleated  muscle-cell,  and  consists  oi  a  sheath,  or  sarcolemma,  and 
the  contained  sarcous  substance. 

The  sarcoletnnia  forms  a  complete  investment  of  the  hbre  and  alone  coraes 
into  contact  with  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  by  which  the  muscle- fibres  are 
attached  either  to  one  another  or  to  the  tendinous  stnictures  upon  wliich  thej'  exert 
their  puli.  The  sarcolemma  is  a  transparent,  homogeneous,  elaslic  membrane  which 
so  closely  invests  the  contained  sarcous  substance  as  to  be  almost  invisible  under 
ordinary  conditions.  Being  of  greater  toughness  than  the  muscle- substance,  it  often 
withstands  mechanical  disturbance,  as  teasing,  while  the  latter  becomes  iM-oken ; 
where  such  breaks  occur  the  sarcous  substance  somelimes  contracts  within  the  sarco- 
lemma, which  at  the  points  of  fracture  then  becomes  visibte  as  a  delicate  tubular 
sheath  stretching  across  the  space  separating  the  broken  ends  of  the  more  friable 

Fig.  476- 


Di«f[T«mi  i  IluM  nt  ing  structure  ol  strialcd  mnscle-fibre.  A.  usual  view:  5.  rorrect  view.  shoving  luatenticular 
«MB  UMilinued  acrci»  fibre  from  iircoltnima;  C.  sepla  Bhown  »fter  vanidium-hitiiuiloivHn  sLaining,  ^.inlenre- 
diilc  disk  (Zu^ijf*™)^*^!*^}:  /.  liihl  batid;  t?.  ir»nsv«M  disk  \Qttitsckttbe'i\  .1/,  med.an  diik  (MlUlickfiir) : 
S,  urcolonmi.    iH/'"  »I  HndmSam.l 

sarcous  substance  (Fig.  475).  In  teased  preparations  the  sarcolemma  is  sometimes 
also  seen  projecting  beyond  the  sarcous  substance,  as  a  coat  sleeve  covers  the  stump 
of  an  arm. 

The  sarcous  or  muacular  substance  within  the  sarcolemma  in  tum  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  less  difierentiated  passive  sarcoplasm  and  the  highly  specialized 
conlradile  fibrilla  in  which  the  actiA'e  changes  take  plače  resulting  in  the  contraction 
of  the  niuscle-fibre. 

Since  the  highly  characteristic  appearance  of  cross-striation  which  distinguishes 
the  fibres  of  voluntary  muscle,  as  well  as  supplies  the  reason  for  its  designation  as 
striped  or  striated,  depends  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  contractile  fibrillae.  the 
details  of  the  latter  first  claim  attention. 

The  cross-striation  consists  of  alternate  dark  and  light  bands  which  extend  the 
entire  width  of  the  fibre  and  depend  upon  the  difterentiation  of  the  contractile  fibriUee 
into  segnients  of  greater  or  less  density.  Close  lateral  approximation  of  the  more 
dense  and  deeply  staining  segments  in  the  fibrillse,  lying  side  by  side  within  the  sarco- 
lemma, produces  the  dark  band  ;  the  similar  relation  of  the  less  dense  and  non-staining 
segments  pro<luces  the  impression  of  the  light  band.  If  it  were  possible  to  isolate  the 
individnal  contractile  fibrillre,  each  would  present  the  details  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing  diagram  (Fig.  476).     The  dark,  broad  transferse  disk  {Q)oi  doubly  refracting, 
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or  anisolropic,  substance  is  succeeded  at  either  end  by  the  light  band  (_//)  of  singly 
refracting,  or  isolropic,  substance,  The  light  band  is  subdivided  by  a  delicaie  line, 
the  intermediaie  disk  (if  ),  also  known  as  Krause' s  membrane.  The  sequence  u'hich 
by  re peti tion  mak es  up  the  contractile  fibrilla  consists,  therefore,  o\Z-\-j\  Q  -^J  +  2. 
Under  favorable  conditions  for  examination  ihe  transveree  disk  exhibit5  less  density 
niidway  between  its  ends  ;  this  zone  is  traversed  by  a  delicate  line  {Af),  the  median 
disk  (Henseii,  Merkel)  or  middle  membrane  (M.  Heidenhain), 

The  interpretation  oi  these  appearances,  shown  as  usually  seen  under  moderate 
ampliAcation  in  the  accompanying  photograph  (Fig.  477).  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  laborious  investigation  and  vexed  discussion  ;  even  at  the  present  time  authorities 
are  far  irom  accord  as  to  the  significance  of  the  observed  details  in  their  relations  to  the 
architecture  of  the  muscle-fibre.  It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to  review 
the  various  theories  concerning  the  ultimate  structure  of  striped  muscle  ; '  sufSce  it  to 
point  out  that,  apart  from  the  concluslons  of  those  observers  who  from  time  to  time 
have  contended  that  the  appearances  are  entirely  optical  and  do  not  correspond  to 
actual  structural  details,  two  chief 
Fig.  477.  views  regarding  the  architecture  of 

the  muscle-tibre  have  been  held. 
According  to  the  one,  championed 
by  Krause,  the  intermediate  zone 
is  regarded  as  the  expression  of 
a  membranous  septum  «hich 
stretches  entirely  across  the  mus- 
cle-fibre as  an  inward  estension  of 
the  sarcolcmma  and  thus  subdi- 
vides  the  fibre  into  a  number  of 
minute  compaitments,  or  contrac- 
tile disks,  by  the  longitudinal  ap- 
position  of  which  the  entire  fibre 
IS  built  up.  The  other  view,  early 
accepted  by  Koihker,  regards  the 
fibre  as  made  up  of  fibrillie  ex- 
tending  the  length  of  the  fibre, 
the  transverse  cleavage  into  disks 
being  secondarj-  and  arttficial.  The 
fibrillar  theory  as  advanced  by  Rol- 
let  has  received  wide  acceptance 
PhMog.«ph  ot  siriai«!  -n««i*.  ,howing  th«  u,uai  api«ni-,«    ^"^  desen/es  brief  mention.     Ac- 

under  moderalelv  high  magnificdlion,    X  Too-  COrdlOg  tO  thlS  aUthonty,  the  COH- 

tractile  fibrillae  are  [o  be  conceived 
as  forming  anisotropic  rods  consisting  of  alternating  thicker  and  thinner  segmenta 
(Fig.  478),  the  former  corresponding  in  position  with  the  broad,  dark,  transverse 
disk,  the  latter  with  the  lighter  band,  since  the  meagre  amount  of  doubly  refracting 
substance  in  this  zone  is  masked  by  the  large  quantity  of  isolropic  sarcoplasm. 
RoUet  recognized  the  intermediate  disk  as  consisting,  not  of  a  continuous  memlsane, 
but  as  an  intemipted  line  representing  a  row  of  minute  beads  which  exist  as  local 
accumulations  on  the  thinner  segments  of  the  fibrilla.  Rollet's  conception  of  the 
fibre,  therefore,  included  the  sarcolemnia  containing  the  sarcoplasm  in  ivhich  the  con- 
tractile fi  brili  X  were  embedded. 

More  recent  investigations  with  the  aid  of  improved  differential  stains  ha\e  led 
to  a  modification  of  the  fibrillar  view  in  so  far  that  the  intermediate  disk  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  structure  that  is  attached  to  the  sarcolemma  and  extends  Kietween  the 
fibrills.  M.  Heidenhain  believes  the  median  disk  to  be  an  additional  membrane  that 
likewise  meets  the  sarcolemmj  at  the  periphery  ot  the  fibre.  The  later  conception 
of  muscle  architecture  in  no  wise  questions  the  esistence  of  the  fibriHee  as  the  con- 
tractile elements  of  the  fibre,  but  regards  them  as  held  in  plače  by  the  latenil  braces 
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represented  by  the  intermediate  and  median  bands.  The  foregoing  diagram  (Fig. 
476),  moditied  (rom  Heidenhain,  indicates  the  relations  of  the  several  bands  to  be 
seen  in  muscie  when  examined  under  the  most  favorable  conditlons.  That  varioua 
reagenta  produce  marked  changes  in  the  detaila  of  the  muscle-plcture  admits  of  no 
queslion  ;  this  has  been  graphically  represented  by  the  last-quoted  author.'  The  fact 
that  the  intermediate  disk  is  attached  to  the  sarcoleinnia  is  shown  by  the  constrictions 
or  scalloped  margin  in  the  outline  of  the  fibre  during  contraction,  the  constrictions 
corresponding  in  position  lo  the  attachment  of  the  membranes  of  Krause.  The 
striped  muscleof  certain  insects  exhibits  an  additional  band,  the  accessory  disk,  sub- 
dividing  the  light  zone  (/). 

The  disiribution  of  the  contractiie  fibrillie  throughout  the  fibre  is  not  uniform, 
since  the  tibrills  are  grouped  into  bundles,  the  muscle-columns  or  sarcosiyles.  This 
arrangement  is  well  shown  in  suitably  prepared  transverse  seciions  of  niuscular  tissue 
(Fig.  479),  in  which  the  individual  fibres  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  minute  stippled 
areas  separated  by  clear  lines.  These  areas  are  known  as  Cohnheim' s  fields,  and 
represent  the  transversely  cut  groups  of  contractiie  fibrill^.  The  clear  lines  indicate 
the  distribution  of  the  sarcoplasm  ;  in  addition  to  forlning  the  net-work  dividing 
Cohnheim's  fields.  the  sarcoplasm  separates  the  groups  of  individual  fibrillte,  each 
muscle-column  being  entirely  surrounded  by  the  less  highly  differentiated  substance. 

Fig.  47S. 
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When  seen  in  longitudinal  section,  the  sarcoplasm  between  the  groups  of  fibrillae 
appears  as  lines  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  fibre,  to  which  an  inconspicuous 
longitudinal  striation  is  thus  imparted. 

The  muscie-fibre  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  a  multinucleated  celi.  The 
nuclei  resutting  from  the  division  of  the  nudeus  of  the  embryonal  celi  remain  within 
the  sarcoplasm  and  are  termed  muscle-nuclei .  Their  position  in  mammalian  muscle 
is  usually  immediately  fjeneath  the  sarcolemma  ;  in  certain  tibres,  however,  as  those 
composing  the  semitendinosus  of  the  rabbit  (Fig.  480),  and  of  uncertain  distribution 
in  man,  the  nuclei  lie  more  deeplv  embedded  within  the  sarcoplasm,  therein  agreeing 
in  location  with  the  position  occupied  by  the  nuclei  in  the  niuscular  tissue  of  many 
of  the  lower  vertebratcs  (  Fig.  479 ). 

Variations  in  the  color  and  contractiiity  of  muscular  tissue  have  been  described 
by  Ranvier  and  Krause,  Klein,  GriJtzner,  and  others.  While  the  skeletal  muscles 
are  usually  of  a  pale  tint  and  contract  energeticaHy  when  stimulated,  particular  mus- 
cles of  certain  animals.  as  the  semitendinosus  and  the  soleus  in  the  rabbit,  possess  a 
(leeper  color  and  ci>ntract  more  slowly  and  prolongedly  under  stimulation.  Such 
red  musdes.  as  thcy  have  been  named,  are  composed  of  fibres  which  are  thinner  than 
common  and  posness  a  rdativcly  lai^er  amount  of  sarcoplasm,  in  which  the  muscle- 
nuclei  are  embedded  not  only  immediately  beneath  the  sarcolemma,  but  aiso  in  the 
'  M.  Heitlcnhain :  Anatom.  Anzciger,  Bd,  xk..  Nos.  2  and  3,  1901. 
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deeper  partsof  the  libre  (Fig.  4S0).  The longitudinat  striation  is  aiso  unusually  con- 
spicuous,  due  to  the  exceptional  amount  of  interfibrillar  sarcoplasm.  Although  not 
present  in  mammals  generally  in  sufficient  qiiantity  to  afTect  the  appearance  of  entire 
musdes,  the  pecuhar  "red"  fibres  are  found  in  many  locahties  intermingled  with  the 
more  usual  pale  variety.  Klein  has  described  such  ftbres  in  the  diaphragm,  and, 
according  to  the  investigations  of  Grutzner  and  of  J.  SchafTer,  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  found  in  ali  muscular  tissue  upon  which  devolves  prolonged  effort.  These  fibres 
are,  therefore,  present  in  the  heart,  the  eye  muscles.  and  the  muscles  of  respiration  and 
of  mastication.  The  red  fibres  must  be  regarded  as  representing  a  less  compiete 
difierentiation  of  the  muscle-cell  and  as  possessing  consequently  a  larger  proportion 
of  reserve  protoplasm  ;  they  are  better  able  to  withstand  the  fatigue  of  contractions 
than  those  in  which  the  specialization  of  a  larger  part  of  the  cytoplasm  has  occurred. 
The  palc  fibres  gain  in  rapidity  of  contraction  at  the  expense  of  early  exhaustion. 

Attachment  of  the  muscular  fibres.  whether  to  other  fibres  or  to  tendons.  is 
accomplished  by  the  union  of  the  sarcolemtna  with  the  connective  or  tendinous  tissue 

Fig.  480. 


and  never  by  direct  fusion  of  the  connective  tissue  with  the  sarcous  substance,  the 
lalter  remaining  completely  invested  by  its  sheath.  On  joining  a  muscle  (Fig.  481), 
the  tendon-tissue  subdivides  into  small  bundles  which  receive  and  surround  the  pointed 
ends  of  the  muscle-fibres,  the  fibrous  tissue  becoming  attached  to  the  sarcolemma, 
while  the  areolar  tissue  between  the  tendon-bundles  blends  with  that  separating  the 
muscle-fibres. 

Cardiac  Muscle. — The  striped  miiscle  of  the  heart,  in  addition  to  the  pecu- 
liarity  of  being  beyond  the  control  of  the  will.  although  striated,  presents  certain 
modifications  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  its  fibres  which  call  lor  special  con- 
sideration.  According  to  the  iie\vs  fornierly  held.  the  histological  unit  of  the  m>-o- 
cardium  was  the  branched  fibre-cell  (Fig.  482).  by  the  apposition  of  which  the  sheeis 
of  muscular  tis.sue  were  formed.  The  fibre-cell  \vas  regarded  as  a  short  branched 
fibre,  devoid  of  a  sarcolenuna  and  possessing  a  nucieiis  surroiinded  by  a  considerabte 
area  of  undifierential  sarcoplasm.  Studies  of  the  histogenesis  of  cardiac  muscle  show 
that  the  contractile  tissue  arises  as  a  continuous  network,  or  syncydum,  without  celi 
boundaries,  but  provided  wiih  nuclel.     The  subsequeni  appearance  of  the  transverse 
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lines,  or  inlerealated  discs,  has  been  interpreled  as  expressing  a  later  differentiation 
into  fibre-celis.  the  cross-lines  being  regarded  as  indicating  the  Hmits  of  the  compo- 
nent  fibres.     Accordingto  Jordan.'  how- 
F'G-  48»-  ever,  the  intercalated  discs  are  neither  celi 

boundaries  (Zimmermann)  nor  growth- 
zones  (Heidenhain),  but  must  be  inter- 
preled in  terms  of  the  ultimate  fibrillse, 
not  of  the  whole  tibre,  and  are  due  to 

Fig.  4S3. 


accumulations  of  anisotropic  substance,  associated  in  some  wa^  with   contraction. 
The  heart  muscte  possesses  a  large  amount  of  sarcoplasm,  as  evidenced  by  the  con- 


siderable  accumulation  surrounding  the  nucleus,  as  well  as  the  thickcr  strata  separat- 
ing  the  muscle-columns. 

'  Anatotnjcal  Record,  vol.  v,  No.  11,  1911. 
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The  blood-vessels  of  striped  muscle  are  very  numerous  to  insure  adequate 

nutrition  to  a  tissue  of  great  functionai  activity.      The  larger  arteries  and  acco[npany- 

ing  veins  penetrate  the  muscle  along  the  septal  extensions  of  the  epiniysiuni  and 

divide  into  smaller  branches  which  run  betvveen  the  fasciculi.     These  vessels  undei^o 

further  subdivision  into  twigs  which  pass  between 

Fig.  485.  the  finer  bundles  of  muscle-fibres  and  ultiinalely 

break  up  into  the  capillaries  endosing  the  indi- 

vidual  fibres. 

The  capillar/  vessels  of  voluntary  muscle 
form  a  characleristic  net-work  consisting  of  nar- 
row  rectangular  meshes  (Fig.  485),  the  longer 
sides  of  which  correspond  to  the  direcdon  of 
the  muscle-tibres  betsveen  which  they  run  ;  the 
shorter  sides  of  the  meshes  are  formed  by  the 
capillaries  which  extend  across  or  may  encirde 
the  individual  fibres.  The  capillaries  supplying 
muscles  subjected  to  prolonged  and  powerful 
coiitractions  often  exhibit  local  dilaiations,  which 
may  serve  for  temporary  reservoirs  for  the  blood 
during  contraction.  The  closeness  of  the  capil- 
lary  net-work  is  detennined  by  the  size  of  the 
muscle-fibres,  muscles  composed  of  fine  fibres 
possessing  the  smallest  vascular  meshes. 

The  relation  of  the  blood-vessels  to  cardiac 

muscle  is  unusually  intimate,  the  capillaries  not 

Loiigiiudinai  TiansveiM  ^^^j^  en^losing  the  muscle-fibres  with  a  rich  net- 

meiSt onme^sstkuf^voKii Bi"d"clpi™S!     work,  bul lying within  depressions on  the  surface 

^  50.  of  the  fibres,  or  even  in  channels  surrounded  by 

the  muscular  tissue  (Meigs). 

The  lyniphatics  of  striated  muscular  tissue  are  represented  by  the  interfascicular 

clefts,  which  extend  within  the  connective  tissue  between  the  muscle-fibres,  and  the 

more  definite  channels  within  the  septa,     The  larger  lymph-vessels  formed  by  the 

confluence  of  those  lying  between  the  fasciculi  pass  to  the  sheath  of  the  muscle  and 

tendon  and  carry  ofi  the  lymph  from  the  muscular  tissue. 

The  nerves  supplying  striped  muscle  indude  both  motor  and  sensory  fibres, 
The  former  terminate  in  specialized  arborizations,  the  motor  nerve-endingi,  which 

Fic.  486. 
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are  usuallv  regarded  as  Iving  beneath  the  sarcolemma  upon  the  sarcous  substance. 
The  sensory  fibres  are  cimncctcd  wilh  the  neuro-muscular  end  oi^ns  or  musc/e- 
spindles.  from  »-hich  the  afTercnt  nerves  proceed  centrally.      The  detailed  descripdon 
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crf  both  varieties  of  terminations  in  striped  muscie  will  be  found  under  nerve-endings 
(page  1014). 

Development  of  Striped  Muscie. — The  earl}'  appearance  of  a  series  of 
qiiadrilateral  segmenta]  areas,  the  somiUs,  within  the  tract  of  the  paraxial  mesoblast 
on  each  side  of  tfie  neural  tube  has  been  deacribed  (page  29).  Likewi5e  the  sub- 
sequent  breaking  up  of  each  somite  Into  the  centraily  situated  sclerotome  and  the 
peripheral  inyotome  (Fig.  34).  The  latter  soon  becomes  a  compressed  C-shaped 
mass,  in  which  the  more  compact  lateral  part  is  usually  described  as  the  cutis-plale 
and  the  medial  portion as  the  muscUpiate.  The  histological  characters of  these  parts 
of  the  myotome  diRer,  the  cutis-plale  consisting  of  several  layers  of  closely  packed 
cells  resembling  epithelial  elements,  uhile  the  muscle-plate  is  composed  of  more 
loosely  disposed  spindle-cells,  between  which  lie  irregularly  round  cells,  many  of 

Fig.  487. 
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which  are  actively  engaged  in  division.  The  less  difierentiated  round  cells,  or 
myoblasts,  become  elongated  and  transformed  into  the  spindle-cells.  the  elements 
which  are  directly  mnvertcd  into  the  young  muscie- ti bres.  The  spindle-cells,  at  first 
mononuciear,  rapidly  increase  in  length,  the  round  or  oval  nucieos  at  the  same  tirne 
undergoing  division.  In  consequence  the  elongated  muscle-cells  become  multinuclear, 
The  cytoplasm  of  the  cells  early  eshibits  diRerentiation  into  a  peripheral  and  a 
central  zone.  During  the  second  fcetal  month  the  former  manilests  a  disposition  to 
become  fibiliar.  while  the  central  zone  for  a  tirne  remains  undiRerentiated  and  contains 
the  muscle-nuclei. 

On  cross-section  the  young  muscle-fibres  at  this  stage  appear  as  stippled  rings 
enclosing  an  indifierent  core  surrounding  the  nuciei,  the  stippling  being  due  to  the 
partially  difierentiated  tibrill«.  The  latter  appear  first  as  marginal  groups,  but 
later  form  a  continuous  peripheral  zone.  This  gradually  videns  and,  by  the  close 
of  the  sixth  fcetal  month,  the  fibres  composing  the  muscles  of  the  upper  exlremity 
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havc  become  fibrillar  throughout  their  entire  thickness  ;  those  of  the  lo*«  «■ 
treiiiity  acquire  a  similar  condition  a  month  later,  With  the  deeper  extensi(<n  « 
the  tibrills  the  chara.cteristic  cross-striation  appears,  the  nuctei  migrating  to  ihc 
periphery  of  the  fibre  as  the  less  difEerentiated  cytoplasm  becomes  invaded.  Tlw 
sarcolemma  appears  by  the  tirne  the  entire  fibre  has  become  fibrillar.  The  sarcoplatir. 
surrounding  the  nuclei  of  the  mature  fibre  represents  the  remains  of  the  less  highK 
diflerentiated  cytoplasm  of  the  original  muscle-cell  ;   that,  however,  separatinj;  th* 

muscle-coluinns  must  be  rejfardtd 


Fig.  48» 
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5  the  product  of  i 
ferentiation. 

■>A  'ii  Thedesignation  "cutis-plate.  ' 

applied  to  the  compact  outer  epi- 

thelioid  portion  of  the  nijotoine, 

expresses  the   relation    to  the  in- 

'*         tegument  which  has  been  wideli" 

accepted,   since  this  part  of  Ihc 

"^       myotome  is  generally  regarded  a^ 

concemed  in  the  fonnation  of  tb« 

connective-tissue    portion    of    the 

skin.     This  fate   of   the    "cutis- 

plate"   was  long  age  denJed  by 

■*?"    "~'  ~  Balfour,  who  held  that  both  laven. 

Dcvelapingvo1uataryrnu]Kle;  ihc  AbrHansiillunstiiatcd.   X  SiJ.      of   the  myotOine  are  COncemcd  in 

the  fonnation  of  muscular  tissuc. 
Kaestner'  arrived  at  similar  conclusions,  and  more  recently  Bardeen'  has  shown  thai 
in  the  pig  practically  the  entire  epithelial  lamella  is  converted  into  muscle,  Accordinp 
to  this  investigalor,  while  some  of  the  epithelial  elements  of  the  skin-plate  degeneraie, 
the  greater  number  undergo  mitosis  and  give  rise  to  myoblasts  which,  in  tum,  become 
the  spindle-cells  from  which  the  muscle-fibres  are  developed.  The  outer  margin  <■/ 
the  epithelial  lamella  is  sharply  defined  by  a  limiting  membrane  formed  by  the  adja- 
cent  cells  ;  a  somewhat  similar  but  less  pronounced  lH>undary  guards  the  inner  cor- 
tour  of  the  lamella.  The  external  limiting  membrane  pereists  until  the  con%-eriion  ni 
the  epithelioid  elements  into  myoblasts  and  spindle-cells  has  been  weU  eatablisbed,  by 
which  tirne  the  mesoblastic  tissue  surrounding  the  myotomes  has  grown  in  betvctn 
the  latter  and  the  adjacent  ectoblast  ;  it  is  from  this  source,  therefore,  and  not  from 
the  "  cutis-plate, "  that  the  connective-tissue  layer  of  the  integument  is  derived. 

The  masses  of  enibryonal  muscle,  or  nij-omeres,  derived  from  the  somites  art 
early  separaled  by  the  ingrowth  of  intersegmental  septa  of  connective  tissue  whicl) 


DcvtIopinK  muscle-fibfcs  In  whlch  strialion  is  )iist  apprannR.    X  37S- 

later  support  the  intersegmental  blood-vesseJs  and  nervcs  and,  in  the  thoracic  region, 
the  costal  elements,  and,  by  the  ingrowth  of  a  connective-tissue  partition,  each  on* 
is  further  divided  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  portion,  from  which,  in  a  general  way. 
the  muscles  associated  with  the  spine  and  the  antero-lateral  fK>dy-wallsare  deriv«! 
respeclively. 

In  this  primitive  condition  the  trunk  musculature  is  represenled  by  a  seriea  of 
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bands,  the  inyomeres  (Fig.  493),  which  consist  of  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  portion,  and 
which  succeed  one  another  regularly  and  segmentalljr  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  trunk.  The  muscle-fibres  of  which  each  myomere  is  composed  extend 
from  the  intersegmental  septum  in  front  to  that  behind,  having  thus  a  regular  antero- 
posterior  direction.  In  the  lower  vertebrates  this  condition  persists  with  but  litde 
modification  throughout  life,  producing  the  flake-like  arrangement  of  the  muscles 
characteristic  of  the  fishes.  In  the  higher  vertebrates,  however,  numerous  secondary 
modiiications  supervene,  whereby  the  myomeres  are  broken  up  into  individual  mus- 
cles, their  original  segmental  arrangement  becoming  at  the  same  time  gready  ob- 
scured,  although  it  stili  persists  in  those  regions  in  which  the  muscles  are  intimately 
associated  with  segmental  skeletal  structures  such  as  the  vertebrae  and  ribs. 

These  changes  are  of  several  kinds,  and,  as  a  rule,  several  varieties  of  modi- 
fication cooperate  in  the  differentiation  of  a  muscle.  Some  of  the  more  important 
are  as  follow  : 

1.  An  end-to-end  fusion  of  several  myomeres  or  portions  of  myomeres  takes 
plače,  producing  a  muscle-sheet  or  band  which  extends  uninterruptedly  through  sev- 
eral primary  segments.  Such  a  modification  gives  rise  to  muscles  supplied  by  a 
number  of  segmental  nerves  ;  just  as  many,  indeed,  as  there  are  myomeres  partici- 
pating  in  the  formation  of  the  muscle.  Examples  of  muscles  formed  in  this  way  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  musculature  of  the  abdominal  walls,  the  oblique  muscles,  the  trans- 
versalis,  and  the  rectus,  for  instance,  being  aH  polymeric  muscles,  as  are  also  many 
of  the  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  back.  Not  infrequently  the  origin  of  these  mus- 
cles by  the  fusion  of  portions  of  successive  myomeres  is  shown,  independendy  of 
their  nerve-supply,  by  the  persistence  in  their  course  of  some  of  the  intermuscular 
septa,  these  forming  trans verse  tendinous  bands  traversing  the  muscle  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  Such  tendinous  inscriptions  {inscriptiones  tendtnea')^  as  they  are  termed, 
occur  normally  in  the  rectus  abdominis,  and  are  also  frequently  found  in  the  internal 
oblique,  the  sterno-hyoid,  and  the  sterno-thyroid  muscles. 

2.  A  longitudinal  division  of  the  myomeres  into  a  number  of  distinct  and  origi- 
nally  parallel  portions  may  occur.  Examples  of  this  modification  combined  with  the 
end-to-end  fusion  of  the  portions  so  formed  from  successive  myomeres  are  very 
abundant  Thus,  the  rectus  abdominis  is  the  result  of  the  splitting  ofi  of  the  ventral 
porUon  of  a  number  of  successive  myomeres,  whose  remaining  portions  are  largely 
represented  in  the  oblique  and  transverse  abdominal  muscles.  So,  too,  in  the  neck, 
the  differentiation  of  the  sterno-hyoid  and  omo-hyoid  is  due  to  the  same  process, 
and  it  has  also  acted  in  the  differentiation  of  the  various  muscles  of  the  transverso- 
costal  group  of  the  dorsal  musculature. 

3.  A  tangential  splitting  of  the  myomeres  is  again  an  occurrence  of  great  fre- 
quency,  producing  superposed  muscles,  and  is  clearly  shown  in  the  dorsal  muscula- 
ture and  in  the  ventro-lateral  muscles  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls.  It 
does  not  necessarily  involve  aH  portions  of  a  myomere  when  this  has  already  divided 
longitudinally,  but  may  be  confined  to  only  certain  of  the  parts  so  formed.  Thus, 
\vhile  it  affects  the  ventro-lateral  abdominal  muscles,  it  does  not  affect  the  rectus 
abdominis,  this  muscle  representing  the  entire  thickness  of  the  ventral  borders  of  a 
number  of  successive  myomeres. 

4.  Associated  with  the  change  just  described  there  is  frequently  a  modification 
in  the  direcUon  of  the  fibres  in  one  or  more  of  the  superposed  muscles.  Primarily 
the  fibres  of  each  myomere  have  a  cephalo-caudal  direction, — ^a  condition  which  is 
stiU  retained  in  the  rectus  abdominis,  for  instance.  In  the  ventro-lateral  abdominal 
and  thoracic  muscles,  however,  the  original  direction  of  the  fibres  has  been  gTeatly 
altered,  those  of  the  supcrficial  layer  being  directed  in  general  downward  and  inward, 
those  of  the  middle  layer  to  a  considerable  extent  downward  and  outward,  while 
those  of  the  deepest  layer  are  directed  almost  or  quite  transversely, — that  is 
to  say,  in  a  direction  which  is  90®  different  from  that  taken  by  the  fibres  of  the 
rayomere. 

5.  An  exceedingly  interesting  modification  is  that  which  results  from  the  migra- 
tion  of  some  of  the  myomeres  over  their  successors,  so  that  a  muscle  formed  from 
certain  of  the  cervical  myomeres,  for  example,  may  in  the  adult  condition  be  super- 
posed upon  muscles  derived  from  the  thoracic  segments.     In  such  cases  of  migration 
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the  segmental  nerve,  or  at  least  those  fibres  of  it  which  originally  supplied  the  por- 
tions  of  the  myomeres  in  question,  retains  its  connection  and  is  consequently  drawn 
out  far  beyond  its  usual  territory,  a  ready  explanation  being  thus  afforded  for  the 
extended  course  of  the  long  thoracic,  long  subscapular,  and  phrenic  nen^es.  The 
muscles  supplied  by  these  nerves,  as  well  as  the  pectoralis  major  and  miner  muscles, 
are  ali  derived  from  cervical  myomeres,  their  adult  position  being  due  to  the  process 
of  migratiofi,  of  whose  existence  they  form  convincing  examples. 

6.  Finally,  portions  of  one  or  several  successive  myomeres  may  undergo  degen- 
eration,  becoming  converted  into  connective  tissue,  which  may  have  the  form  of 
fascia,  aponeurosis,  or  tendon.  Examples  of  this  čiegeneration  are  to  be  found  in 
practically  ali  muscles,  since  the  tendons  by  which  they  make  their  bony  attachments 
have  resulted  from  its  action.  In  the  lower  vertebrates  and  in  the  foetus  tendons 
and  aponeuroses  are  much  less  developed  than  in  the  higher  forms  or  in  the  adult, 
being  represented  by  muscular  tissue  which  later  becomes  converted  into  tendon  or 
aponeurosis.  The  intermuscular  septa  between  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  seera  to 
have  arisen  in  this  way,  and  occasionally  relatively  large  aponeurotic  sheets  have  so 
arisen,  as  in  the  čase  of  the  aponeurosis  which  unites  the  two  posterior  serratus 
muscles.  Of  especial  interest  in  this  connection  are  the  degenerations  into  Hga- 
ments  of  muscle-tissue  primarily  occurring  in  the  neighborhood  of  many  of  the 
joints,  the  accessory  ligaments  being  in  many  cases  formed  in  this  manner.  Thus, 
the  extemal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  the  ligamentum  teres  of  the  hip-joint, 
and  even  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  owe  their  origin  to  this  process,  and  many 
other  of  the  ligaments  may  also  be  referred  to  it. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  modifications  and  their  combinations  the  individual 
muscles  of  the  adult  body,  together  with  the  aponeurotic  sheets  which  are  frequently 
associated  with  them,  are  formed. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  VOLUNTARV  MUSCLES. 

The  voluntary  or  striated  muscles  constitute  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
entire  mass  of  the  body,  their  weight  in  an  average  adult  male  having  been  esti- 
mated  at  about  43.4  per  cent.  of  the  total  body  weight  (Vierordt).  ^ch  muscie 
is  a  distinct  organ  composed  of  a  number  of  contractile  fibres  united  into  bundles  or 
fasciculi  surrounded  by  a  delicate  sheath  of  connective  tissue,  the  perifnysium,  in 
which  blood-vessels  and  nerves  ramify  to  the  various  fasciculi,  and  which,  at  the 
surface  of  the  muscie,  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  which  encloses  the  entire  organ. 

At  each  extremity  of  the  muscie  the  contractile  tissue  is  united  with  dense 
connective  tissue,  the  general  structure  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  muscie,  its 
fibres  being  arranged  in  distinct  bundles  separated  and  enclosed  by  looser  tissue 
comparable  to  the  perimysium.  By  means  of  these  tendons,  as  they  may  generi- 
cally  be  termed,  the  attachment  of  the  muscie  to  portions  of  the  skeleton  or  other 
structures  is  eflfected.  The  extent  to  which  the  tendon  is  developed  varies  greatly 
in  different  muscles,  in  some  being  hardly  noticeable,  so  that  the  muscle-tissue 
appears  to  be  directly  attached  to  the  bone  (Fig.  496),  at  other  times  forming  a 
long  rounded  or  flattened  band  (Fig.  576),  to  which  the  term  tendon  is  usually 
applied,  or  again  forming  a  broad,  fiat  expansion,  termed  an  aponeurosis  (Fig.  525). 
Both  the  tendons  and  aponeuroses  are  to  be  regarded  as  representing  portions  of  the 
original  muscie  converted  into  connective  tissue,  and,  indeed,  comparative  anatomy 
shows  that  many  of  the  ligaments  and  aponeuroses  of  the  body,  even  although  they 
may  not  seem  to  be  directly  related  to  neighboring  muscles,  are  really  to  be  regarded 
as  muscles  which  have  undergone  a  tendinous  degeneration. 

Attachments. — The  great  ma]ority  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  attached  at 
either  end  to  portions  of  the  skeleton,  passing  over  one  or  more  joints,  in  which 
they  effect  movement  by  their  contraction.  Occasionall/,  however,  a  muscie  may 
be  attached  at  one  of  its  extremities,  in  part  or  entirely,  to  fascia,  as,  for  instance, 
the  gluteus  maximus  and  the  tensor  fasciae  latae,  or  both  of  its  attachments  may  be 
to  fascia,  as  is  the  čase  with  some  of  the  muscles  of  expression  and  with.  the  muscles 
of  the  palate  and  the  intrinsic  musculature  of  the  tongue.  Others,  again,  may  have 
their  attachments  to  tendons  of  other  muscles, — e.g.,  the  flexor  accessorius  pedis 
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and  the  lumbricales, — wliile  others  may  pass  between  portions  of  the  skeleton  and 
special  organs  upon  which  they  act,  as  is  exeinplified  by  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball. 
Whalever  may  be  the  nature  o(  the  structure  to  which  the  attachment  is  made, 
it  is  convenient  for  purposes  of  description  to  regard  one  of  the  points  of  attachment 
of  each  musde  as  the  fixed  point  from  which  it  acts  in  contraction,  and  to  speak  of 
ihis  as  its  origin,  and  to  regard  the  other  as  the  point  upon  which  it  acts,  spealdng 
of  it  as  the  inseriian.  It  niust  be  understood,  however,  that  this  distinction  between 
the  two  atlachments  is  soniewhat  arbitrary,  since  what  is  usually  the  fixed  point  niay 
under  certain  circumstances  become  the  movable  one.  For  instance,  in  the  čase  of 
a  muscle  passing  from  the  pelvis  to  a  leg  bone,  if  the  body  be  erect,  the  contraction 
of  the  muscle  will  cause  an  inchnation  of  the  trunk  on  the  hip-joint,  the  attachment 
to  the  leg  bone  being  then  the  fixed  point  and  that  to  the  pelvis  the  movable  one. 
In  other  positions  of  the  body,  however,  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  will  produce 
a  movement  of  the  leg,  the  fixed  and  movable  points  being  exactly  reversed.  Slnce, 
however,  the  movement  of  the  leg  may  be  legarded  as  the  more  usual  result  of  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  the  pelvic  attachment  is  arbitrarily  regarded  as  the  origin 
and  the  attachment  to  the  femur  or  tibia  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  in  que5tion. 


_._.n»  shoivlDK  semi-pinnate  {A)  and  pinnalt  (fi)  amneemenl  of  muscle-fibro,  which  pass  Irom  »nilon  <A 

otifAn  abovc  lothit  oriiiKnion  1kIow.    Ccompound  pinnale  (Trsngcincnl,  u  in  «n(nl  dtvuion  of  deltoid  muscle. 
{JffUr  P„r„r.) 

Form. — The  muscles  assume  various  forms,  dependent  to  some  extent  upon 
the  structures  to  which  they  are  attached.  Some  are  thin  sheets  with  almost  parallel 
tibres,  others  are  more  or  less  band-like,  while  others  may  have  considerable  thick- 
ness,  and  be  quadrate,  triangular,  or  spindle-shaped.  Surrounding  certain  of  the 
orifices  of  the  body  are  what  are  termed  orbicular  or  sphineter  muscles  (Figs.  4.95, 
499),  consisting  of  a  muscular  sheet  whose  fibres  have  a  crescentic  course  around 
either  side  of  the  oritice,  the  lips  of  which  will  tend  to  l)e  drawn  together  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscle. 

Where  the  surfaces  for  attachment  are  considerable,  the  fibres  composing  a 
muscle  have  a  more  or  less  parallel  course  ;  but  where  a  comparatively  small  area  is 
ali  that  is  available  for  the  attachment  of  a  strong  muscle,  as  is  the  čase  with  many 
of  the  limb  muscles,  it  is  clear  that  such  an  arrangement  cannot  obtain.  The  musde* 
fibres  then  converge  from  either  one  or  both  sides  to  be  inserted  one  above  the  other 
into  the  tendon,  forming  what  is  termed  a  semipinnale  {e.  g.,  many  of  the  muscles 
of  the  leg.  Fig.  609J ,  ot pinnale  muscle  (e.  g. ,  interossei  dorsales.  Fig.  590.  )  This 
convergence  may  take  plače  towards  either  one  or  both  tendons  of  attachment,  and 
occasionally  these  may  spread  out  over  opposite  surfaces  of  the  muscle  to  form  apo- 
neurotic  sheets  which  overlap,  so  that  the  muscie-fibres  pass  obliquely  from  the  sur- 
facc  of  one  tendon  to  that  of  the  other  (t-g-,  gastrocnemius,  semitendinosus,  Fig. 
^35)-  Finally,  in  some  of  the  broader  muscles  {e.g.,  deltoid  and  subscapularis)  the 
muscie-fibres  may  arise  from  and  converge  to  a  series  of  tendinous  bands  which 
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alternate  with  one  another,  the  muscle  having  thus  a  compound pinnate  arrangement 
(Fig.  491,  C). 

As  a  rule,  the  tendons  occur  in  connection  with  the  extremities  of  the  muscle, 
but  occasionally  one  or  more  tendinous  intersections  may  occur  In  the  course  of  the 
muscle,  which  thus  becomes  divided  into  two  or  more  bellies.  This  condition  may 
be  the  result  of  the  end-to-end  union  of  the  tendons  of  attachment  of  two  primarily 
distinct  muscles  {e,g.^  digastric,  Fig.  497)  or  to  the  persistence  of  some  of  the 
dividing  lines  which  separate  the  various  embryonic  segments  of  which  a  muscle 
may  be  composed  {e.g.,  rectus  abdominis,  Fig.  523)  ;  or  it  raay  be  due  to  a  sec- 
ondary  attachment  formed  by  a  muscle  in  its  course,  it  being  bound  down  to  a 
neighboring  bone  by  a  band  of  fascia  (^.^.,  omo-hyoid). 

Certain  muscles  present  the  peculiarity  of  possessing  two  or  more  separate 
heads  of  origin,  attached  to  different  bones  and  uniting  to  form  a  common  tendon  of 
insertion.  In  certain  cases  {e,g.y  biceps  femoris,  pronator  radii  teres)  this  condition 
indicates  the  union  of  two  primarily  distinct  muscles  which  had  a  common  insertion, 
or  which  were,  at  ali  events,  originally  inserted  close  together,  but  in  other  cases  it 
has  resulted  from  a  sep>aration  of  an  original  muscle  into  two  portions.  The  ana- 
tomical  nomenclature  is  not  quite  consistent  as  regards  such  muscles,  since  it 
describes  the  biceps  femoris  as  a  two-headed  muscle,  although  its  two  heads  are 
fundamentally  distinct  organs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  usually  regards  the 
psoas  and  iliacus  and  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  as  distinct  muscles,  notwith- 
standing  their  common  insertion. 

Fasciae. — Connecting  the  various  muscles  and  uniting  them  into  groups,  and 
also  surrounding  the  entire  musculature  of  the  body  and  separating  it  from  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  integument,  are  sheets  of  connective  tissue  known  as  /ascia. 
These  sheets  are  by  no  means  isolated  portions  of  connective  tissue,  but  are  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  general  interstitial  connective-tissue  net-work  which 
traverses  aH  parts  of  the  body,  thickened  to  form  more  or  less  definite  sheets  stand- 
ing in  relation  to  the  neighboring  organs.  The  density  of  the  sheets  varies  gready  ; 
in  some  regions  they  are  imperfectly  developed  and  may  contain  considerable 
amounts  of  fat,  while  in  others  they  form  dense,  glistening  sheets  resembling  the 
expansions  of  tendons  mentioned  above,  and  termed,  like  these,  aponeuroses. 

It  is  convenient  to  recognize  two  principal  layers  of  fasciae,  the  superficial  and 
the  deep. 

The  superficial  fascia  immediately  underlies  the  skin  of  the  entire  body,  and  is 
sometimes  considered  a  portion  of  it  and  termed  the  panniculus  adiposus^  since, 
except  in  the  eyelids,  penis,  scrotum,  and  labia  minora,  it  contains  considerable  quan- 
tities  of  fat.  It  is  connected  with  the  subjacent  deep  fascia  by  a  more  or  less  exten- 
sively  developed  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  which,  however,  is  lacking  in  certain  regions, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  face,  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  and  the  plantar 
surface  of  the  foot,  where  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae  are  intimately  united. 

The  deep  fascia^  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  covers  and  invests  the  muscles, 
and  in  the  intervals  between  them  becomes  continuous  with  the  periosteal  connec- 
tive tissue  enclosing  the  bones.  Those  lamellae  of  the  fascia  which  dip  down 
between  the  muscles  of  the  limbs — the  intermusciilar  septa — are  frequently  of  con- 
siderable firmness  and  serve  for  the  origin  of  fibres  of  the  neighboring  muscles,  and 
occasionally  muscles  (^.^.,  soleus,  levator  ani)  take  their  origin  in  part  directly 
from  portions  of  the  deep  fascia,  which  then  becomes  thickened  along  the  line  of 
the  origin  to  form  strong  bands,  termed  arcus  tendinei,  attached  at  either  extremity 
to  neighboring  bones. 

Certain  portions  of  the  deep  fascia,  and  especially  of  the  intermuscular  septa, 
represent  portions  of  the  muscular  system  which  have  undergone  tendinous  degen- 
eration,  and  are  represented  by  muscular  tissue  in  the  lower  vertebrates.  Indeed, 
the  relative  amount  of  aponeurotic  and  tendinous  tissue,  as  compared  with  the  mus- 
cular, is  very  much  greater  in  the  hipfher  than  in  the  lower  forms,  and  is  appre- 
ciably  greater  in  the  human  embryo  than  in  the  adult,  indicating  a  transformation 
of  one  tissue  into  the  other  during  the  life  of  the  individnal. 

Tendon-Sheaths. — Where  tendons  run  in  p:rooves  of  bones,  bands  of  dense 
connective  tissue  extend  across  between  the  lips  of  the  grooves,  being  continuous 
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there  with  the  periosteum,  and  convert  the  grooves  into  canals  within  which  the  ten- 
dons  are  enclosed,  although  capable  of  free  movement  to  and  fro.  These  connective- 
tissue  bands  are  the  tendanshecUhs,  and  the  canals  which  they  assist  in  forming 
may  contain  one  or  more  tendons.  Each  sheath  is  lined  on  its  deeper  suriace  by  a 
synovial  membrane  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  joints,  and  at  either  extremity 
of  the  sheath  this  membrane  is  reflected  upon  the  tendon  which  it  encloses,  so  that 
the  tendon  is  contained  within  a  double-w2dled  cylinder  whose  cavity  is  fiUed  with  a 
fluid  serving  to  diminish  friction  during  the  movements  of  the  tendon  (Fig.  492).  It 
is  customary  to  distinguish  the  synovial  portion  of  a  tendon-sheath  as  the  serous  or 
synovial  sheath  (^vagina  mucosa)irom  thefibrous  sheath 
(vajrina  fibrosa)  with  which  it  is  always  closely  con-  Fig.  492. 

^     ^  jx  Fibrous  

nected.  •  sheath 

Strands  of  connective  tissue  pass  at  intervals  across       Tendon  ^  št^\\[^  Synoviai 
the  synovial  cavity  of  the  sheath  from  the  floor  of  the  M^^^^^V  vfncuium 

groove  on  the  bone  and  transmit  blood-vessels  to  the 
tendon  ;  these  strands  constitute  what  are  termed  vin-       PbaUuuc. 
oda  Undinum,  or,  from  their  general  similarity  to  the 

mesenterv,  meSOtendonS,  Diagram  showing  relations  of  tcn- 

T  J.      J  1.      -.1 —      *._         don  to  tendon-shealh  as  m  cros^^section 

In  some  cases  a  tendon-sheath  may  serve  to  a  cer-     of  finger. 
tain  extent  as  a  pulley,  affording  a  smooth  surface  over 

which  the  tendon  changes  its  direction,  as  in  the  čase  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the 
hand  when  this  is  partly  extended.  A  special  development  of  this  condition  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  tendinous  loop  {trochlea  muscularis)  over  which  the  tendon  of  the  superior 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball  is  reflected  (Fig.  516). 

Bursae. — The  intervals  between  the  various  muscles  and  between  these  or  their 
tendons  and  the  bone  are  occupied  by  loose  areolar  tissue.  In  situations  in  which 
a  muscle  or  tendon  in  its  movements  comes  in  contact  with  a  bony  prominence,  or  in 
which  two  tendons  glide  upon  each  other,  the  spaces  of  the  areolar  tissue  enlarge  and 
become  filled  by  a  fluid  resembling  that  of  the  synovial  cavities,  the  result  being  the 
formation  of  what  is  termed  a  bursa,  whose  purpose  is  to  diminish  the  friction  between 
the  muscle  or  tendon  and  the  bone.  Examples  of  such  bursse  are  to  be  found  abun- 
dandy  in  connection  with  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  some  of  those  which  occur 
in  the  vicinity  of  joints  frequendy  fuse  with  the  adjacent  synovial  cavities  ;  the  bursa 
of  the  subscapularis,  situated  between  that  muscle  and  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  for 
instance,  uniting  with  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  the  bursa  supra- 
patellaris,  between  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  and  the  femur,  fusing  with 
the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint. 

Bursae  are  also  developed  in  the  areolar  tissue  intervening  between  the  superficial 
and  deep  fasciae  in  situations  in  which  the  integument  rests  directly  upon  a  bone,  as, 
for  instance,  over  the  olecranon  process,  and  is  frequendy  subjected  to  pressure  in 
that  region.  Such  bursae  are  termed  subaitaneotis  bursct  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  developed  in  connection  with  the  muscles. 

Classification  of  the  Muscles. — The  muscles  may  be  classified  according 
to  three  plans  :  they  may  be  arranged  according  to  their  topographical  relations, 
according  to  their  physiological  significance,  or,  finally,  upon  a  morphological  basis, 
their  embryological  or  developmental  significance  forming  the  guide  for  their  arrange- 
ment  in  groups.  In  the  following  pages  the  last-named  plan  will  be  followed  as  far 
as  possible. 

Embryologically  the  skeletal  muscles  are  formed,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  series 
of  segmentally  arranged  masses  of  mesoblast — the  mesoblastic  somites — which  appear 
at  an  early  stage  of  development  on  either  side  of  the  notochord  and  later  extend 
ventrally  towards  the  mid-ventral  line  (page  465).  That  portion  of  the  musculature 
which  has  such  an  origin  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  primarily  of  a  series  of  plates 
arranged  segmentally  along  each  side  of  the  body,  each  plate  corresponding  to  and 
bcing  supplied  by  one  of  the  segmental  nerves  and  by  those  fibres  of  it  which  arise 
from  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  or  their  homologues  in  other 
portions  of  the  central  ncrvous  system.  A  diagrammatic  representation  of  this  mus- 
culature in  its  primary  condition  is  shown  in  Fig.  493,  and  from  this  it  will  be  per- 
ceived  that  the  series  of  muscle-plates  extends  throughout  the  entire  trunk  and  neck 


\ 
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regions  of  the  body  and  to  a  certain  extent  tnto  the  head  region,  there  beii^.  bcrv- 
ever,  in  this  last  region  a  considerable  area  in  which  the  mi^de-plates  are  unrepire- 
sented. 

Throughout  this  area  of  the  head  region  muscles  occur  which  arise  in  rriatioo 
tO  the  branchial  arches  and,  accordingly,  in  a  much  more  ventral  position  than  the- 
mesodermic  somites.  Furthermore,  these  musdes  are  supplied  by  branches  fmm 
ihe  mixed  cranial  nerves,  arising  from  cells  situated  in  a  portion  of  the  meduiLi 
oblongata  which  is  comparable  to  the  lateral  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  and  con- 
stituting  what  are  termed  lateral  motor  roots,  in  contradistinction  to  the  mnlian 
or  anterior  motor  roots  which  supp]y  the  muscles  derived  from  the  mesodermic 
somites. 

There  are  thus  two  sharply  defined  systems  of  musculature  :  the  one,  primaxil>' 

confined  to  the  cranial  region.  is  supplied  by  lateral  motor  nerves,  and  from  ils  reU- 

tion  to  the  branchial  arches  may  be  termed  the  branchiomeric  musculature  ;  the  oihcr, 

supplied  by  anterior  motor  nerves,  is  arranged 

Fig.  493-  primarily  in  a  series  of  segmental  (meiamerii;  > 

^  "  "  ^^  plates,  and  may  be  termed  the  metamerie  mu- 

culalure.      These  two  systems  constitute  liic 

tirst  divisions  in  the  morphological  classifica- 

tion  of  the  musculature. 

The  further  subdivision  of  the  branchio- 
meric muscles  is  most  conveniendy  made  »ith 
reference  to  the  various  cranial  nerves  by 
which  they  are  supplied.  For  the  metamerk 
i  musculature  a  more  complicated  subdivision  U 
both  necessary  and  convenient,  and  in  the  fir^t 
plače  it  may  be  divided  into  the  ajcial  and 
the  appendicuiar  musculature.  For  the  biter 
group,  »hich  includes  ali  the  muscles  of  the 
hmbs,  a  derivation  from  the  mesodermic  so- 
mites seenis  probable,  outgrowths  (rom  certain 
somites  extending  into  the  limb<buds  uhen 
these  develop  ;  but  it  has  not  yel  been  pos^- 
ble  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  the  čase.  the 
limb  muscles  really  making  their  appearaoce 
in  an  unsegmented  mass  of  mesoblast  in  ihe 
limb-bud  »hich  appears  to  have  no  connection 
with  the  mesoblastic  somites,  these  structures 
apparendy  not  being  continued  into  the  limb- 
bud,  but  seeming  to  stop  short  at  its  base,  In- 
_  deed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  limb  muscles 

I  ■li.i«:]iiu  eroupinK  of  hrari  nnil  irtinit  should  not  be  included  under  the  metamerie 
.,  imii.'<t<-'rbVK''>miin"nurneiiiM  np-  musculature  :  but  uutil  it  is  demonstrated  that 
!.'.'"?i''«i"uiv*'ivv™'^^"«"i^^^*^K  their  mode  of  development  is  not  a  secondary 
,i.i.>i>.   .in.'4™i«,  inien-eniin:  ™es     condensation  of  the  embryological  histor^-.  it 

.,...,i,.1     1    I.  I.  I.  I,  firM  in>nlcBne  of  ,       ,,  -      '■       *  .     '       1 

.......   iiiiiiKii.  Miinii.  biki  coccjRcai     seems  prcferablc  to  retain  them  as  members« 

;:;',,i':;,;:i"".;:;,.i  «i-^"u'''"' ''  ■■''  that  group. 

The  later  development  of  the  cranial  mea- 
i.iuili'1  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  oihers,  and  it  is  consequendy 
lil  lun'""!' ''•^'"''^  ™"^^''^'^^"^^'^ '''°"' t^^'"  by  them  sel  ves.  And  sin  ce 
|i  -1  liiiui  iii  the  embryo  two  clearly  defined  groups,  it  seems  well  to  plače 
1  >l  iiiii-1'leH  in  two  groups  which  may  be  termed  respectively  the  orbilai xaA 

11  iii.uiiiiii;  sKinilts,  which  may  be  grouped  together  as  the  frunk  somiies,  in 
i  il.  vili'iiiiuiil  undergo  numerous  modifications.  some  of  which  may  be 
.11  ii.iiil  iiiifiir.d  anil  primari!y  aRecting  ali  of  the  series,  and  thus  afiording 
I  ,|  liiiili>  I  inloliviston.      The  most  fundamental  of  these  modifications  is  a 

,1  ,  ,,  li  ., Ml'  into  in/ii«fl/ and  a  irn/ra/ portion,  corresponding  respectively 

tuink  ili\i-<n'n*  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  permitting  the  recognition  of  a 
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dorsal  and  a  ventnd  group  of  trunk  muscles.     The  portions  of  the  ventral  divisions 
on  either  side  of  the  mid-vcntral  line  separate  to  form  a  subordinate  group  of  mus- 
cles which  may  be  termed  the  rec~ 
fus  group    (Fig.    494),   the  more  Fig.  494. 

lateral     portions   gi vi ng    rise    to    a  Dormldiviiionol  spinalnerve 

group  which,  from  the  prevailing 

oblique  course  of  ita   fibres,   may 

be    termed    the    obliguus   group;     Venimldiv  ^ 

and,  finallv,    from    the    more  dor-       MUicrve 

sal  portions  of  the  ventral  niuscu- 

lature  there  are  developed  in  cer- 

tain  regions  of    the  body  muscles 

which    lie   ventral   to   the   bodJes 

or  processes  of  the  vertebrje,  and 

may    be   termed    the    hyposkeUtal 

muscles,     in    contrast    to    the   re- 

maining    musculature    which    ex- 

tends   between    the    skeletal   ele- 

ments  or  lies  doreal  to  ihem,  and 

hence  is  termed  the  episkeletal  mus-  , .   , 

Culature.  D.^™m.I.c  ™»«c.,on  of  b»yr. -t«™'-«  P"n'»0'  »roups  ol 

To  sum  up  the  classification 
proposed  it  may  be  represented  in  the  following  manner  : 

I.  Branchiomeric  Muscles. 
II.   Metameric  Muscles. 

A.  Axial  Muscles. 

I.   Orbital  muscles. 

3.    Hypoglossal  muscles. 

3.   Trunk  muscles. 

a.  Dorsal, 

b,  Ventral. 

a.  Reclus  sei. 

b.  Obliguus  set. 

C.   Hyposkeletal  set. 

B.  Appendicular  Muscles. 

Nerve-Supply. — The  segmental  regularity  of  the  mesodermic  somites  is  but 
slightly  retained  in  the  adult,  numerous  modifications,  such  as  fusion,  tangendal  and 
longitudinal  splitting,  migration,  and  even  obliteralion  taking  plače  in  them  to  pro- 
duce  the  various  muscles  of  the  adult.  The  various  modifications  have  not  in  ali 
cases  been  traced,  but  a  study  of  the  nerve-supply  of  a  muscle  gives  in  many,  if  not 
ali,  cases  an  important  clue  to  its  origin.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
muscles  may  be  regarded  as  the  end-organs  of  the  motor  nerves,  and  that  the  seg- 
mental relation  established  in  the  embryo  between  a  nerve  and  the  muscle-tissue 
derived  from  a  given  mesodermic  somite  is  not  disturbed  in  later  development,  no 
matter  what  changes  of  relation  the  muscle-tissue  may  undergo.  Thus,  when  a 
muscle,  such  as  the  rectus  abdominis,  is  found  to  be  supplied  by  a  number  of  spinal 
nerves,  it  is  because  it  has  been  formed  by  the  fusion  of  portions  of  a  corresponding 
number  of  mesodermic  somites  ;  and  when  a  muscle,  such  as  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
lying  mainly  in  the  iumbar  region,  is  found  to  be  supplied  by  a  ccrvical  nerve,  it  is 
because  it  has  wandered  from  its  original  point  of  formation  in  the  cervical  region. 

Variations  in  the  nerve-supply  are  occasionally  seen,  especially  in  the  limb  mus- 
cles ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  such  variations  are  only  apparent,  the  nerve-fibres 
supplying  the  muscle  being  in  ali  cases  strictly  equivalent,  arising  from  the  same 
region  of  the  spinal  cord,  even  although  they  may  pursue  in  different  individuals 
50mewhat  different  paths  in  order  to  reach  their  destination.  Thus,  a  muscle  which 
normal]y  is  supplied  by  fibres  from  the  median  nerve  may  sometimes  be  found  to  be 
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supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  the  nerve-fibres  using  the  ulnar  nerve  as  a  pathway  br 
which  to  reach  their  destination,  instead  of  the  median  nerve. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  both  from  the  morphological  and  clinical  stand-poin:^, 
that  not  only  should  the  nerve  along  which  the  fibres  pass  to  reach  their  destination 
be  known,  but  also  the  nerve-roots  by  which  they  issue  from  the  central  ncrvots 
system. 


THE  BRAN  CHl  CMERI  C  MUSCLES. 

The  branchiomeric  muscles  are  those  skeletal  musdes  which  are  derived  from 
the  mesoderm  associated  with  the  branchial  arches,  and  are  supplied  by  those  craniiii 
nerves  whose  motor  fibres  constitute  what  are  termed  lateral  motor  roots,  The« 
nerves  are  the  trigeminus,  facialis,  and  glossopharyngeo-vago-accessorius  groups. 
and  the  classification  of  the  muscles  may  well  be  according  to  their  innervadon  by 
these  three  nerve-groups. 

I.     THE   TRIGEMINAL   MUSCLES. 

The  trigeminal  muscles  stand  in  relation  primarily  to  the  first  embryonic  or  jaw- 
arch,  and  in  the  adult  to  the  structures  developed  in  association  with  this, — Le  to 
the  mandible  and  the  malleus.  The  mandibular  muscles  are  represented  by  ihir 
muscles  of  mastication  and  two  muscles,  the  mylo-hyoid  and  the  anterior  bellv  ol 
the  digastric,  which  extend  between  the  mandible  and  the  hyoid  bone,  and  may  hr 
termed  the  sudmental  muscles.  Connected  with  the  maUeus  is  a  single  musde,  ihe 
tensor  tympani,  and  an  additional  trigeminal  muscle  is  found  in  association  with  the 
soft  palate,  the  tensor  palati. 

{a)  THE  MUSCLES  OF  MASTICATION. 

1.  Masseter.  3.   Pterygoideus  Externus. 

2.  Temporalis.  4.   Pterygoideus  Internus. 

I.  Masseter  (Fig.  495). 

The  masseter  is  a  strong  quadrilateral  muscle  composed  of  two  portions,  sep- 
arated  at  their  origin  and  posteriorly  by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  but 
united  towards  their  insertion  into  the  mandible. 

Attachments. — The  superficial  portion  arises  by  a  strong  aponeurosis  from 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma,  while  the  deeper  part 
arises  directly  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  lower  border  and  the  whoIe  of  the  bncr 
surface  of  the  zygoma.  The  fibres  of  the  superficial  portion  pass  downward  and 
slightly  backward  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  mandible 
while  those  of  the  deeper  portion  pass  more  directly  downward  and  are  inserted  into 
the  outer  surface  of  the  ascending  ramus  as  high  as  the  bases  of  the  articuiar  and 
coronoid  processes,  encroaching  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  insertion  of  the  temporal 
muscle. 

Nerve -Supply. — By  the  masseteric  branch  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  man- 
dibular division  of  the  trigeminus. 

Action. — ^To  raise  the  mandible  and,  by  its  superficial  portion,  to  draw  it  for- 
ward  to  a  slight  extent.  Ovving  to  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  being  directed  aimost 
perpendicularly  to  the  le  ver  upon  which  it  acts,  the  masseter  works  at  much  less 
mechanical  disadvantaj^e  than  is  usual,  and  its  action  is  therefore  exceedingly  powerful. 

Relation  s. — A  considerable  portion  of  the  masseter  is  subcutaneous.  Paste- 
riorly,  however,  the  parotid  gland  rests  upon  its  outer  surface,  and  it  is  crossed  hy 
the  parotid  duct,  the  transverse  facial  arterv,  and  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 
Anteriorly  its  deep  surface  is  separated  from  the  buccinator  muscle  by  a  weU-devel- 
oped  mass  of  fat,  the  buccal  fat-pad  (page  489). 

The  Parotideo- Masseteric  Fascia. — Covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
masseter  is  a  thin  layer  of  fascia,  the  masseteric /c^cia,  attached  above  to  the  zygoroa 
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and  fading  out  a.nteriorIy  beneath  the  facial  muscles.  Posteriorly  It  becomes  thicker 
and  divides  into  two  layers  to  enclose  the  parotid  gland  {parolid  /ascia),  the  super- 
ficial  layer  becoming  continuous  behind  with  the  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  iascJa 
which  encloses  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  while  the  deeper  layer  is  connected  inter- 
nally  with  the  styloid  process  and  joins  the  deep  cervical  iascia  below.  A  thickening 
of  this  deeper  layer  fomis  a  flat  band,  the  stylo-tnandibular  ligament,  which  passes 
downward  and  outward  from  the  styloid  process  to  the  angle  of  the  jav. 

2.  Temporalis  (Fig.  495). 

The  temporal  fascia  forms  a  strong  aponeurotic  membrane  attached  above  to  the 

superior  temporal  line  and  the  portion  of  bone  between  this  and  the  inlerior  line, 

being  along  this  attachment  continuous  with  the  periosteum.     Below  it  divides  into 

two  layers  which  are  separated  by  a  quantity  of  adipose  tissue,  through  which  the 

Fig.  495. 


TcRinoral 


middie  temporal  artery  may  run,  and  is  attached  to  the  zygoma,  its  superticial  layer 
inserting  into  the  upper  border  of  the  arch  and  its  deeper  layer  into  the  inner  surface. 

Attachments. — The  temporal  muscle  ariscs  from  the  upper  half  of  the  deep 
surface  of  tlie  temporal  fascia  and  from  the  whole  extent  of  the  floor  of  the  temporal 
(ossa.  Its  fibres  converge  to  an  exceedingly  strong  tendon,  vvhich  tnserts  into  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  mandlble,  occupying  both  its  borders,  the  whole  of  its  inner 
surface.  and  a  varying  amount  of  its  outcr  surface. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  anterior  and  posterior  deep  temporal  branches  irom 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  mandibular  division  o(  the  trigemintis. 

Action. — To  raise  the  mandible.  The  more  posterior  libres  seri'e  to  retract 
the  iaw,  acting  thus  as  an  antagonist  of  the  external  pterygoid. 
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Relations. — Superfidal  to  the  temporal  fasda  are  branches  of  tlie  superficial 
temporal  vessels  and  the  auriculo-teinporal  nerve.  Beneath,  the  musde  is  in  relation 
to  the  intemal  inaxillary  artery  and  the  extemal  plerygoid  musde. 

3.   Ptervgoideus  Externus  (Fig,  496). 

Attachmcnts. — The  extemal  pterygoid  arises  by  two  heads-  The  upper 
head  takes  its  origin  from  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  inter- 
nal  to  the  infratemporal  crest  (pterygoid  ridge),  while  the  lower  head  arises  from 
the  outer  surface  ol  the  lateraJ  pterygoid  plate.  The  two  heads  are  at  first  separated 
by  a  narTow  triangular  interval  through  which  the  intemal  niaxillary  arterv  passes, 
but,  passing  backward  and  outward,  they  soon  unite  to  be  itiseried  into  the  anterior 
border  of  the  interarticular  fibro-cartil^e  of  the  mandibular  articulation  and  into  the 
neck  of  the  condyloid  process  of  the 
Fig.  496,  mandible. 

.H^  Nerve-Supply. — By  the  ester- 

nal  pterj-goid  branch  of  the  anterior 
portion  oT  the  mandibular  division  of 
the  trigeminus. 

Action. — When  both  muscles 
act  together,  they  draw  the  jaw  and 
the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  for- 
ward,  a  mo\ement  which  always 
accompanies  and  assists  in  (he  de- 
pression  of  the  }aw.  \\'hen  but  one 
I  muscie  acts,  the  ramus  to  which  it  is 
attached  is  drawn  foruard,  while  the 
other  pivots  in  its  articular  surface, 
the  result  being  an  apparent  lateral 
movement  of  the  jai*  towards  the 
pivotal  side. 

Relations,— The  outer  surface 
Mvlo-hj-oid.  Mump  of  the  external  pterygoid  is  in  rela- 

Eitenul  and  intemal  pter>-gf.id  muscles,  seoi  from  wilhra.  tion    tO    the  COfOnoid    prOCeSS  of   the 

mandible  and  the  temporal  muscie, 
its  lower  head  is  frec{uently  crossed  by  the  intemal  maxillary  artery  and  the  buccal 
nerve,  and  anteTiorly  it  is  separated  from  the  masseter  by  the  buccal  fat-pad.  The 
deep  surface  rests  upon  the  upper  part  o(  the  intemal  pterygoid  muscie,  and  is  in 
relation  to  the  intemal  maxi!lary  artery  and  the  inferior  dental  and  lingual  branches 
of   the  mandibular  division  of  the  trigeminus. 

4.   Ptervgoideus  Internus  (Fig.  496). 

Attachmenta.^The  internal  pterygoid  arises  from  the  walls  and  floor  of  the 
pterygoid  fossa,  the  maiorily  of  its  fibres  bcing  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
external  pterygoid  plate  and  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone,  A  smatler  bundle 
of  fibres,  forming  uhat  may  be  termed  a  second  head,  separated  from  the  main  por- 
tion o(  the  muscie  by  the  lower  head  of  the  external  pterygoid,  frequendy  arises 
from  the  tut)erosity  of  the  maxilla  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  palate  bone. 
From  these  origins  the  fibres  are  directed  downward  and  somewhat  outward  and 
backward  to  be  inseried  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  and  ramus  of  the  mandi- 
ble below  the  mylo-hyoid  groove, 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  internal  pterygoid  branch  from  the  trunk  of  the 
mandibular  division  of  the  trigeminus. 

Action. — Its  chief  action  is  to  raise  the  jaw,  having  in  this  respect  almost  as 
poiverful  action  as  the  masseter.  Owing  to  the  direclion  of  its  fibres,  it  will  also 
assist  the  external  pterygoid  in  protruding  the  iaw  and  in  producing  its  lateral 
movements, 

Relations. — The  outer  surface  of  the  muscie  is  in  relation  with  the  ramus  of 
the  mandible,  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  the  inferior  dental  and  lingual  nerves 
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passing  between  the  muscle  and  the  bone.  Above  its  larger  head  is  covered  by  the 
external  pterygoid.  Its  inner  surface  is  in  contact  above  with  the  tensor  palati,  the 
superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  ascending  palatine  artery,  while  towards 
its  insertion  it  is  in  relation  with  the  stylo-hyoid  and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
and  with  the  submaxiliary  gland. 

Variations  of  the  Muscles  of  Mastication. — ^The  muscles  of  mastication  are  ali  derivati  ves 
of  a  single  muscular  mass  represented  by  the  adduciar  mandibuUe  of  fishes,  and  indications 
of  their  common  origin  are  not  infre<)uently  to  be  seen  in  partial  unions  of  the  various  muscles. 
Thus,  fibres  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  deeper  head  of  the  masseter  may  join  the  tem- 
poral,  fibres  from  both  the  temporal  and  masseter  sometimes  pass  to  the  anterior  border  of  the 
fibro-cartilage  of  the  mandibular  articulation,  and  connections  have  also  been  observed  between 
the  temporal  and  the  extemal  ptery&;oid. 

Aaditional  independent  muscles  apparently  belonging  to  this  group  sometimes  occur  in 
the  pterygoideus  proprius,  which  extenas  from  the  infratemporal  crest  of  the  sphenoid  to  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  extemal  pteryjg^oid  plate,  and  in  the  pteryzQ-spinosus^  which  has  for  its 
attachments  the  spine  of  the  spnenoid  ana  the  posterior  border  o!  the  extemal  pterygoid  plate. 
The  significance  of  these  muscles  passing  between  points  which  are  immovable  is  somewhat 
obscure.  The  close  relationship  which  the  pterygo-spinosus  bears  to  the  spheno-mandibular 
ligament  seems  to  indicate  that  it  represents  the  musculature  of  that  portion  of  the  mandibular 
arch  which  has  become  transformed  into  the  ligament,  and  that  usually  it  is  represented  by  the 
connective  tissue  enclosing  the  ligament 

(b)  THE  SUBMENTAL  MUSCLES. 
I.  Mylo-hyoideus.  2.  Digastricus  (Anterior  Belly). 

This  group  of  trigeminal  muscles  contains  but  two  representatives,  the  mylo- 
hyoid  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  This  latter  muscle,  as  ordinarily 
described,  consists  of  two  distinct  muscles  united  at  their  attachment  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  the  anterior  of  the  two  muscles  belonging  to  the  trigeminal  group,  while  the 
posterior  is  a  member  of  the  facial  group.  It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the 
muscle  as  a  whole,  even  although  it  belongs  only  in  part  to  the  group  under  con- 
sideration. 

I.  MvLO-HvoiDEUs  (Fig.  497). 

Attachments. — The  mylo-hyoid  arises  from  practically  the  entire  length  of  the 
mylo-hyoid  ridge  of  the  mandible,  from  which  the  fibres  pass  inward  and  slighdy 
backward  to  be  htserted  for  the  most  part  into  a  median  fibrous  raphe  common  to 
the  two  muscles  of  opposite  sides,  the  posterior  fibres,  however,  being  attached  to 
the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  two  muscles,  taken  together, 
form  a  muscular  floor  for  the  mouth,  the  diaphragma  oris^  upon  which  the  tongue 
may  be  said  to  rest. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  mylo-hyoid  from  the  inferior  dental  branch  of  the 
mandibular  division  of  the  trigeminus. 

Action. — To  draw  the  hyoid  bone  upward  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  palate. 

Relations. — The  superficial  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  is  in  relation  with  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  with  the  facial  artery.  The  submaxillary  gland 
curves  around  its  posterior  free  margin  and  is  thus  in  relation  with  both  its  surfaces, 
the  submaxillary  duct  running  fonvard  upon  its  deeper  surface.  This  latter  surface 
is  also  in  relation  with  the  genio-hyoid,  genio-glossal,  hyo-glossal,  and  stylo-glossal 
muscles,  with  the  sublinguai  gland,  and  with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  trigeminus 
and  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

2.  Digastricus  (Figs.  497,  502). 

Attachments.— The  digastric,  as  its  name  indicates,  consists  of  two  bellies 
which  are  united  by  a  strong  cylindrical  tendon.  The  anterior  belfyy  which  alone 
belongs  to  the  trigeminal  group  of  muscles,  arises  from  the  digastric  fossa  of  the 
mandible,  and  is  directetl  downward,  backward,  and  slighdy  outward  to  become  con- 
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tinuous  with  the  intermediate  tendon,  This  is  bound  down  to  the  greater  hom  and 
body  of  the  hyoid  bone  by  a  pulley-like  band  of  the  cervical  fascia  and  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  which  divides  near  its  insertion  into  the  hyoid  into 
two  slips,  between  which  the  tendon  of  the  digastric  passes. 

The  posterior  belly  (Fig,  502)  takes  its  origin  from  the  mastoid  groove  of  the 
temporat  bone,  and  passes  downward  and  fonvard  to  become  connected  with  the 
intermediate  tendon. 

Nerve-Supply. — The  anterior  belly  is  supplied  by  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve  from 
the  inferior  dental  branch  of  the  mandibular  division  of  the  trigeminus,  the  posterior 
belly  by  the  digastric  branch  of  the  facial. 

Action. — The  digastric  either  raises  the  hyoid  bone  or  depresses  the  )aw, 

Fig.  497- 


according  as  one  or  other  of  the  bones  is  fixed  by  the  antagonizing  muscles.  By  raising 
the  hyoid  when  the  mandible  is  ttxed,  it  assists  the  mylo-hyoid  in  pressing  the  tongue 
against  the  palate  during  the  first  portion  of  the  act  of  deglutition,  and  in  the  second 
portion  of  that  act  the  posterior  belly  will  assist  the  stylo-hyoid  in  drawing  the  hyoid 
upward  and  backward  and  so  help  in  elevating  the  larynx. 

Relations. — The  anterior  belly  rests  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  The  pos- 
terior l)elly  is  covered  by  the  sterno-mastoid  and  splenius  muscles,  and  crosses  both 
the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  the  interna!  jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  spinal  accessory  ner\'es. 

Variaiiona — A  close  reliidonship  exists  belween  the  mylo-hyoid  and  the  anterior  bellv  of 
the  di^aslric.  and  Ihere  is  tisiiallv  more  or  less  exchiiiiB:e  of  fibres  belween  the  two  muscles, 
""■"—  amounting  to  a  complele  fusion.    A  duplicity  of  ihe  anterior  belly  is  a  rather  fre- 
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qaent  variation,  and  the  anterior  bellies  of  opposite  sides  niay  be  united  by  the  more  or  less 
complete  conversion  of  the  fascia  which  typically  passes  between  them  into  muscular  tissue. 
An  independent  muscle  extending  between  the  body  of  the  hyoid  and  the  symphysis  of  the 
mandibie,  and  termed  the  mentO'hycnd,  occasionally  is  found  runnin^  alongside  of  the  medial 
border  of  the  anterior  bellyj  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  separated  portion  of  that  muscle. 

As  regards  the  postenor  belly,  it  may  take  its  ori^n  from  any  part  of  the  mastoid  groove 
or  even  from  the  outer  portion  of  the  superior  nuchal  hne,  and  occasionally  it  fuses  completely 
with  the  stylo-hyoid.  In  certain  cases  in  which  there  is  a  failure  of  the  anterior  belly  to  differ- 
entiate  from  the  mylo-hyoid,  the  postenor  beliy  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mandible 
instead  of  into  the  hyoid  bone, — ^a  condition  recailing  the  arrangement  tvpical  in  the  majority 
of  the  mammalia,  in  which  the  postenor  belly  of  the  digastric  is  reprešented  by  a  depressar 
mandibuUe, 

(r)  THE  TRIGEMINAL  PALATAL  MUSCLE. 
I.  Tensor  Palati  (Fig.  509). 

Attachments. — The  tensor  palati  (tensor  veli  palatini)  takes  its  origin  from 
the  scaphoid  fossa  and  spine  of  the  sphenoid  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  car- 
tilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  descends  along  the  outer  surface  of  the 
internai  pterygoid  plate,  and,  becoming  tendinous,  bends  at  right  angles  around  the 
hamulus  and  is  continued  inward  to  be  inserted  into  the  postenor  border  of  the  palate 
bone  and  into  the  aponeurosis  of  the  soft  palate. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  fibres  from  the  mandibular  division  of  the  trigeminus, 
which  traverse  the  otic  ganglion. 

Action. — It  tends  to  draw  the  soft  palate  to  one  side.  The  two  muscles  acting 
together  will  stretch  the  soft  palate. 

{d)  THE  TRIGEMINAL  TVMPANIC  MUSCLE. 

I.  Tensor  Tvmpani  (Fig.  1252). 

Attachments. — The  tensor  tympani  is  a  small  bipenniform  muscle  which  lies 
in  a  bony  canal  situated  above  the  Eustachian  tube.  Its  fibres  take  their  origin  from 
the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  walls  of  the  bony  canal.  The 
tympanic  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  separated  from  the  opening  of  the  canal  for 
the  tensor  by  a  bony  ridge,  the  processus  cochleariformis,  over  which  the  tendon  of 
the  tensor  bends  almost  at  right  angles  and  passes  outward  across  the  tympanic 
cavity  to  be  inserted  into  the  manubrium  mallei  near  its  attachment  to  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

Nerve-Supply, — By  fibres  from  the  mandibular  division  of  the  trigeminus, 
which  traverse  the  otic  ganglion. 

Action. — The  muscle  draws  the  handle  of  the  malleus  inward  and  so  tenses 
the  membrana  tympani. 

II.  THE  FACIAL   MUSCLES. 

The  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  are  readily  divisible  into  two  groups. 
Primarily  this  musculature  is  associated  with  the  second  branchial  or  hyoid  arch, 
reprešented  in  the  adult  by  the  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  the  stylo-hyoid  liga- 
ment.  styloid  process,  and  stapes,  and  a  small  group  of  muscles — the  stylo-hyoid,  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  and  the  stapedius — are  stili  found  in  relation  to  these 
structures.  From  the  surface  of  the  mass  from  which  these  muscles  differentiate 
there  is  separated  at  an  early  stage  a  layer  which  gradually  increases  in  extent  and 
eventually  covers  al!  the  neck  and  head  in  a  cowl,  as  it  were,  its  progress  from  the 
hyoid  arch  being  followed  by  a  branch  of  the  facial  nerve,  which  eventually,  with  the 
growth  of  the  muscle,  increases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  appear  to  be  the  main  stem 
of  the  nerve.  From  the  muscular  sheet  numerous  superficial  muscles  of  the  head 
and  ncck  develop,  and  the  entire  group  so  formed  may  be  termed,  from  one  of  its 
principal  members,  the  platysma  group,  the  group  retaining  the  primary  relationships 
forming  the  hyoidean  group. 
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(a)  THE  HVOIDEAN  MUSCLES. 

I.  Stylo-hyoideus.     2.  Digastricus  (Posterior  Belly).     3.  Stapedius. 

I.  Stylo-Hyoideus  (Figs.  497,  502). 

Attachments. — The  stylo-hyoid  forms  a  slender  spindle-shaped  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  styloid  process  and  passes  obliquely  downward 
and  fonvard  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
usually  dividing  before  its  insertion  into  two  slips,  between  which  the  intermediate 
tendon  of  the  digastric  passes. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  a  branch  from  the  digastric  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Action. — ^To  raise  and  draw  backward  the  hyoid  bone. 

Relations. — Above  the  stylo-hyoid  descends  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  passing  in  front  of  that  muscle  below.  Internal  to 
it  is  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  and  below  the  hyo-glossus  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and 
hypoglossal  nerves,  passing  fonvard  between  it  and  the  stylo-pharyngeus. 

2.  Digastricus  (Posterior  Belly).     Seepage478. 
3.  Stapedius  (Fig.  1254). 

Attachments. — The  stapedius  arises  from  the  walls  of  the  cavity  contained 
within  the  pyramidal  eminence,  and  its  tendon,  entering  the  tympanic  cavity  through 
the  aperture  at  the  apex  of  the  eminence,  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  a  small  branch  arising  from  the  facial  nerve  during  its 
course  through  the  lower  part  of  the  facial  (Fallopian)  canal. 

Action. — By  its  contraction  it  draws  the  head  of  the  stapes  towards  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  depressing  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot-plate  of 
the  bone  while  it  raises  the  anterior  part,  thus  tensing  the  membranjc  which  closes 
the  fenestra  ovalis. 

Variations  of  the  Hyoidean  Muscles. — A  close  relationship  exists  between  the  stylo-hyoid 
and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  the  one  or  the  other  occasionally  failing  to  separate 
from  the  common  mass  from  which  they  are  derived.  A  bundle  of  muscle-fibres  sometimes 
passes  from  the  tip  of  the  styloid  process  to  the  angle  of  the  mandible^  forming  what  may  be 
termed  the  sfylo-mandiimiaris,  and  recalling  by  its  insertion  the  conditjon  presented  in  certain 
cases  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  (page  479). 

A  duplication  of  the  stylo-hyoid  has  also  been  observed^  the  second  slip,  which  has  been 
termed  the  sfylo-hyoideus  profundus,  varying  considerably  in  its  insertion,  sometimes  accompa- 
nying  the  styk>-hyoid  proper  and  sometimes  inserting  into  the  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid,  ana  in 
some  cases  replacing  the  styIo-hyoid  ligament. 

The  division  of  the  stylo-hyoid  near  its  insertion  for  the  passage  of  the  intermediate  tendon 
of  the  digastric  does  not  always  occur,  the  insertion  being  by  a  single  head  which  may  pass 
either  to  the  outer  or  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon. 

(b)  THE  FLATVSMA  MUSCLES. 

(a)  SuPERFiciAL  Lavbr.  {b)  Debp  Lavbr. 

1.  Platysma.  i.  Orbicularis  oris. 

2.  Occipito-frontalis.  2.  Nasalis    (compressor  naši   et 

3.  Auricularis  posterior.  depressor  alae  naši). 

4.  Auricularis  superior.  3.  Levator  labii  supenoris. 

5.  Auricularis  anterior.  4.  Levator  anguli  oris, 

6.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  5.  Risorius, 

7.  Zygomaticus  major.  6.  Depressor  anguli  oris. 

8.  Levator    labii    superioris   alaeque  7.  Buccinaton 

naši. 

9.  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 
10.   Levator  menti. 

The  comparative  and  embryolo.^ical  study  of  the  platysma  muscles  have  shown 
their  origin  from  the  musculature  of  the  second  or  hyoid  arch  and  their  extension 
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thence  over  the  head  and  neck.  At  first  they  are  confined  entirelj'  to  the  neck  region, 
but  even  in  the  lower  mammals  the  extension  upon  the  head  has  begun,  and  in  the 
higher  members  of  this  group  two  portions  can  be  distingulshed  in  the  muscle-sheet. 
The  more  superficial  of  these  is  situated  in  the  lateral  and  posterior  portions  of  the 
neck,  and  extends  thence  upon  the  sides  oi  the  face  and  over  the  vertex  of  the  skull 
to  the  orbita!  and  nasal  regions  of  the  face.  The  deeper  one  lies  more  anteriorly  in 
the  neck,  and  extends  upward  over  the  iaw  to  the  region  around  the  mouth. 

In  the  higher  forms  a  differentiation  of  both  layers  to  form  a  number  of  more 
or  less  separate  muscles  takes  plače  and  reaches  its  highest  development  in  man, 
whose  mobility  of  facial  expression  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a  considerable  number 
of  platysma  muscles.  These  muscles  have  ariaen  from  the  common  sheets  by  the 
partial  conversion  of  these  into  connective  tissue,  by  the  secondary  attachment  of 
portions  of  the  sheets  to  the  skeleton,  by  various  modltications  of  the  primary  direc- 
tion  of  the  fibres,  and  by  the  obliteration  of  certaln  portions  of  the  sheet  found  in  the 


Iower  animals,  the  cervical  portion  of  the  deep  layer,  for  instance,  being  normaIly 
facking  in  man.  the  layer  being  represented  only  by  the  muscles  of  the  lips. 

The  p1atysma  musculature  is  characterized  for  the  most  part  by  the  pale  color  of 
its  fibres,  by  their  aggregalion  to  form  thin  bands  or  sheets  usually  more  or  less  inter- 
mingled  with  connective- tissue  strands,  so  that  their  margins  are,  as  a  rule,  ill-defined, 
and  by  their  attachment  in  frequent  cases  to  the  integument.  These  peculiarities, 
together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  which  occurs  in  the  differentiation  of 
the  various  muscles,  have  brought  about  not  a  little  difference  in  the  number  of  muscles 
recognized  in  the  group  by  various  authorities,  some  recognizing  as  distinct  muscles 
wliat  others  regard  as  merely  more  or  less  aberrant  or  unusua]ly  developed  slips. 

(a)  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  SUPERFICIAL  LAVER. 

I.    Pl-ATVSMA    (FigS.  498,  499). 

Attachments. — The  platysma  takes  its  origin  from  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  over  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid  muscles  on  a  line  extending  from  the  car- 
tilage  of  the  second  rib  to  the  tip  of  the  acromion  process.     Its  fibres  are  directed 
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upward  and  inward  and  are  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  mandible  from  the  sym- 
physis  to  the  insertion  of  the  masseter,  the  more  posterior  fibres  extending  upward 
upon  the  face  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  becoming  lost  partiy  in  the  fascia 
of  the  cheeks  and  partly  among  the  muscles  of  the  lips. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  inframandibular  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Action. — The  contraction  of  the  platysma  results  in  drawing  the  lower  lip 
downward  and  outward  and  at  the  same  tirne  raising  the  skin  of  the  neck  from 
the  underlying  parts.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  muscles  employed  in  the 
expression  of  horror  and  intense  surprise.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the 
muscle  has  much  efiect  in  producing  depression  of  the  mandible,  an  action  which 
it  might  be  expected  to  possess  on  account  of  its  upper  attachment. 

Relations. — The  platysma  rests  upon  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck  and  covers 
ali  the  structures  at  the  front  and  sides  of  that  region.  Uf)on  its  deep  surface  lie  the 
external  jugular  vein,  the  superficial  lymph-nodes  of  the  neck,  and  the  superficial 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  It  covers  also  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  the 
depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and,  above,  the  digastric  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles, 
together  with  the  submaxillary  gland  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  parotid. 

Variations. — ^There  is  usually  more  or  less  decussation  of  the  two  muscles  across  the 
median  line,  especially  in  their  upper  parts,  where,  indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  decussation  may 
be  considered  a  normal  condition.  The  muscle  is  subject  to  considerable  amounts  of  variation 
in  its  development,  sometimes  forming  a  very  thin,  pale  layer  largely  interspersed  with  connective 
tissue,  and  at  other  times  it  is  composed  of  strong,  deeply  colored  bundles  with  much  less  inter- 
mixture  of  connective  tissue.  Its  extension  upon  the  face  may  also  vary  considerably,  some- 
times being  traceable  as  high  up  as  the  zvgoma  and  extending  backward  to  behind  the  ear.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  very  considerab^^  reduced  in  size,  especially  below,  a  complete  absence 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  muscle  having  been  observed. 

2.  Occipito-Frontalis  (Fig.  499). 

Attachments. — ^The  occipito-frontalis  (m.  epicranius)  is  a  muscular  and  aponeu- 
rotic  sheet  which  covers  the  entire  vertex  of  the  skull  from  the  occipital  region  to  the 
root  of  the  noše.  It  consists  of  two  muscular  portions,  one  of  which,  the  occipitalis^ 
arises  from  the  superior  nuchal  line  and  inserts  after  a  short  course  into  the  posterior 
border  of  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  while  the  other,  ihefrontdiis,  taking  its  origtn 
from  the  anterior  border  of  the  galea,  is  inserted  into  the  skin  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  eyebrows,  over  the  glabella,  and  into  the  superciliary  arches,  a  portion  of  it 
being  frequently  prolonged  downward  upon  the  nasal  bone,  forming  what  has  been 
termed  ihe pyramtdalis  naši  (m.  procenis),  which  is  frequently  described  as  a  distinct 
muscle. 

The  epicranial  aponeurosis  (galea  aponeurotica)  (Fig.  499)  is  a  dense  aponeu- 
rotic  sheet  which  covers  the  entire  vertex  of  the  cranium  and  is  prolonged  lateraUy 
over  the  temporal  fascia  as  a  thin  layer  which  extends  almost  to  the  zygoma.  On 
its  superficial  surface  it  is  intimately  associated  with  the  integument,  being  united  to 
its  deeper  surface  by  a  thin  but  close  and  resistant  layer  of  fascia  which  represents 
the  superficial  fascia  of  other  regions  of  the  body  and  in  which  are  embedded  the 
vessels  and  nerves  of  the  scalp.  The  under  surface  of  the  galea  is,  however,  smooth, 
and  is  connected  with  the  periosteum  by  a  lax  layer  of  connective  tissue,  so  that  it  is 
capable  of  considerable  movement  to  and  fro  upon  the  periosteum,  the  skin  being 
carried  with  it  in  such  movements.  A  section  through  the  scalp  at  the  vertex  would 
show  from  without  inward  ( i )  the  skin,  (2)  the  dense  superficial  fascia  with  its  vessels 
and  nerves,  (3)  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  (4)  loose  connective  tissue,  and  (5) 
periosteum  (Fig.  504). 

Nervc-Supply. — The  occipitalis  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the  posterior 
auricular  branch  of  the  facial,  the  frontalis  by  branches  from  the  rami  temporales  of 
the  same  nerve. 

Action. — The  occipitalis  acting  alone  will  draw  backward  the  galea  aponeurotica, 
while  the  frontalis  draws  it  fon\'ard.  If,  hovvever,  the  galea  be  fixed  by  the  occipitales, 
the  action  of  the  frontales  is  to  raise  the  eyebrows  and  throw  the  skin  of  the  forehcad 
into  transverse  wrinkles,  both  of  these  actions  being  gready  increased  by  the  siraul- 
taneous  contraction  of  both  the  occipitales  and  the  frontales.     It  is  consequently  ibe 
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muscle  employed  in  the  expression  of  interrogation  and  surprise  and  also,  in  con- 
)unction  with  the  platysma,  in  that  of  horror. 

The  transversus  nuchce  b  a  thin  muscular  band,  frequently  present,  arising  from  the 
occipital  protuberance  and  extendin^  laterally  to  terminate  in  various  attachments  ;  sometimes, 
for  instance,  uniting  with  the  postenor  border  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  or  with  the  auricu- 
laris  postenor.  It  may  take  its  origin  either  superiicial  to  or  beneath  the  attachment  of  the 
trapezius  to  the  superior  nuchal  line,  and  in  the  former  čase  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the 
platema  group  of  muscies,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  more  probably  a  relic  oi  the  primary  con- 
nection  betureen  the  trapezius  and  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  belongs  to  that  group  of 
mnscies  (pa^e  501). 

3.    AURICULARIS    POSTERIOR    (Fig.  499). 

Attachments. — The  postmor  a.\inQa\^r  {relrahe?is  aurem)  iscomposedof  afew 
bundles  of  fibres  which  arise  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  superior  nuchal  line  and 
the  base  of  the  tnastoid  process  and  pass  horizontally  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the 
postenor  surface  of  the  concha.  It  is  frequendy  iniperfectly  separated  from  the 
occipitalis. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Action, — To  draw  the  auricle  backward. 

Fig.  499. 
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4.  AuRicuLARis  Superior  (Fig.  499). 
Attachments. — The  superior  auricular  {altoUens  aurem)  is  a  triangular  muscle 

which  arises  from  the  lateral  portion  ol  the  galea  aponeurotica  or  from  ttie  temporal 
fascia  and  converges  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
auricle. 

Nerve-Supp!y. — By  fibres  from  the  rami  temporales  of  the  facial  nerve, 

Action. — To  draw  the  auricle  upward. 

5.  AuRicOLARis  Anterior  (Fig.  499). 
Attachments. — The  anterior  auricular  {attrahfns  aurftn)  is  frequent1y  con- 

tinuous  with  the  precedinjr  muscle,  lying  immediately  anterior  to  it.  It  arises  from 
the  lateral  part  of  the  galea  aponeurotica  or  from  the  temporal  fascia  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  anterior  part  of  the  auricular  cartilage  or  into  the  fascia  immediately 
anterior  to  the  cartilage. 
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Nerve-Suppl/. — By  fibres  from  the  rami  temporales  of  the  Eacial  nerv-e. 
Action. — To  draw  the  auricte  upward  and  forward. 

6.  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum  (Figs.  499,  500), 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  (m,  orbicularis  oculi)  is  an  elliptical  she«  »h<-^ 
fibres  have  their  origin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inner  angle  of  ihc  eve  and  curvc 
thence,  some  upward  and  outward  and  some  downward  and  outv-ard,  around  il-.r 
rima  palpebralis  to  terminale  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  external  angle.  The  cour^- 
of  the  fibres  lies  partly  in  the  substance  of  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  and  partlv  <i%  ej- 
the  bones  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  In  accordance  with  these  relatlrins.  it 
b  customary  to  regard  the  muscie  as  consisting  of  two  main  portions,  ^^  pari  paipt- 
bralis  and  the/ari  orbitalis. 

The  internai  palpebral  figamenl  {[igatneBiuni  palpebrale  mediale).  \Vhere  tht- 
fibres  of  the  orbicularis  arise  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  there  Is  a  dense  band  (.1 
fibrous  tissue  which  is  attached  at  one  extremity  to  the  frontal  process  of  the  inaxilLt. 
Thence  it  is  directed  outward  across  the  outer  surface  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  bihir- 
cates  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  border  of  each  tarsal  plate.  Just  before  its  bifur- 
cation  the  ligament  gives  of!  from  its  posterior  surface  a  bundle  which  is  reflectcvj 
inuard  over  the  lachrj-mal  sac  and 
passesbehind  this  to  be  attached  to  the 
crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone. 

This  ligament,  which  is  also  ki)o«n 

as  the  iendo  oculi,  may  be  regarded  ai- 

tmai        the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  fibres  ol  ihc 

pK*"*       orbicularis  oculi.     At  the  outer  angle 

:.,  of  the  eye  there  is  a  certain  amount  cf 

decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  musfltr 

to  form  a  rapke  palpebralis  lateralis, 

^^         but  there  is  no  distinct  formation  cii  a 

fibrous  band  comparable  to  the  inter- 

[Hiptbraniin  "a'  ligament. 

Orbicuiari3ini|Kbraniinha9b(«nd>ssfct«iin>inii-i(i«per  Pars  Palpebralis. — The  palpe- 

«n'^  SrlU^IJi^i!"'™"'  ""*"  '""''''■ ''"™"'« '»«^1">™«1     bral  portion  ol  the  muscie  arises  paAlv 

from  the  intemal   palpebral    ligament 

and  partly  from  the  crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone,      The  fibres  which  take  origin  from 

the  ligament  arch  outward  in  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  to  terminate  in  the  bteral 

palpebral  raphe,  tormJng  a  thin,  pale  sheet  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyelid. 

Its  marginal  fibres.  sometimes  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  others,  form  what  has 

been  termed  the  pars  nliaris  or  muscie  of  Riolan. 

The  fibres  which  arise  from  the  posterior  lachrymal  crest  are  usually  regarded  as 
forming  either  a  distinct  muscie,  which  has  been  termed  the  tensor  larsi  or  Homer  s 
muscie,  or  eise  as  a  separate  part  of  the  orbicularis,  the  pars  lacrtmalis.  It  b 
directed  horizontally  outward  behind  the  lachrymal  sac,  resting  upon  the  posterior 
Hiirface  ol  the  reflected  bundle  of  the  intemal  palpebral  ligament.  Towards  its  outer 
end  it  bifurcales.  sending  a  slip  to  each  eyelid  partly  to  be  inseried  into  the  tarial 
]iliitcH  and  jKirtlv  to  fuse  with  the  rest  of  the  pars  palpebralis. 

Par«  Orbitalis. — The  orbital  portion  of  the  muscie  is  usually  ol  a  deeper  col« 
[ind  muncuhat  thicker  than  the  palpebral,  and  the  fibres  towards  its  periphery  ien<l 
tli  Hiiiltcr  ihemselves  among  the  adjacent  platysma  muscies  and  to  make  numernus 
r(iriMnlii)iis  »ith  these.  Some  bundles  from  the  lateral  and  lower  partsof  the  musck 
wliii  h  i'\Uiid  <lownward  and  forward  upon  the  cheek  have  been  regarded  asa  dis- 
lini  I  Minuli-,  llii-  malaris. 

Thr  iiiuiii  niiiscle  arises  from  the  intemal  palpebral  ligament.  the  frontal  process 
iif  ihr  iii.i\i]lii,  and  the  inner  portions  ol  the  upper  and  lower  margins  ol  the  orbit. 
1  hc  liluri  iiii  h  i>iitward  to  the  lateral  palpebral  raphe,  a  portion  of  thosc  ari«ng  from 
lli>   iii.i\illit  iii\ritiitg  into  the  integument  ol  the  eyebrow  and  forming  uhat  has  been 

li I  Ihi'  u'i'Ui!,ilor  sHf>ercilii  (Fig.  499). 

Nfli  ve-Hupply. — ny  the  rami  temporales  and  zygomatici  of  the  facial  nerve. 
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Action. — The  principal  action  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  to  approximate 
the  upper  and  lower  eyelids,  closing  the  palpebral  fissure.  In  addidon,  the  attach- 
ment  of  the  orbital  portion  to  the  skin  draws  the  eyebrow  downward  and  the  skin  of 
the  cheek  upward  to  form  a  fold  around  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  giving  increased 
protection  to  the  eyeball.  The  corrugator  supercilii  draws  the  eyebrow  downward 
and  inward,  producing  vertical  wrinkles  of  the  integument  over  the  glabella  and  giving 
a  thoughtful  expression. 

The  pars  lacrimalis  draws  the  tarsal  plates  inward  and  backward  and  so  tenses 
the  intemal  palpebral  ligament,  causing  it  to  compress  the  lachrymal  sac. 

7.  ZvGOMATicus  Major  (Figs.  499,  502). 

Attachments. — The  zygomaticus  major  (m.  zjgoinaticus)  is  a  slender  muscle 
which  arisfs  above  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  zygomatic  bone,  near  its  articulation 
with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal,  and  passes  obliquely  downward  and  for- 
ward  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Its  fibres  interlace  with  those  of  the  depressor 
and  levator  anguli  oris,  and  terminate  by  blending  with  the  orbicularis  oris  and  by 
inseriing  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  lips. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  fibres  from  the  zygomatic  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Action. — To  draw  upward  and  outward  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  as  in  smiling 
and  laughing. 

Variatlons.^ — ^A  slender  musde  is  verv  frequently  found  arising  from  the  zygomatic  bone 
anterior  to  the  zygomaticus  and  passine  c(ownward  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  lip.  It  has 
been  termed  the  zygomaHcus  minor^  and  appears  to  be  a  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  zygo- 
matic  muscle. 

8.  Levator  Labii  Superioris  ALiEguE  Naši  (Figs.  499,  501). 

Attachments. — ^This  muscle  takes  its  origin  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
frontal  process  of  the  maxilla,  and  descends  along  the  angle  which  marks  the  junction 
of  the  noše  and  the  cheek  to  be  inserted  into  the  integument  of  the  upper  lip  and 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  ala  naši. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  rami  zygomatici  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Action. — The  principal  action  of  this  muscle  is  to  raise  the  upper  lip,  although 
its  insertion  into  the  ala  naši  enables  it  to  assist  in  the  dilatation  of  the  nostrils. 

Variations. — ^This  muscle  is  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  its  development,  and 
frequently  comes  into  continuity  with  neighboring  muscles,  especially  with  the  zygomaticus 
miner,  wnen  this  is  present,  and  with  the  levator  labii  superioris  proprius.  Indeed,  these  two 
muscles  are  often  associated  with  it  to  form  what  is  termed  the  guadrcUus  labii  superioris^  of 
which  the  levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  naši  forms  the  caput  angulare,  the  levator  labii  superi- 
oris proprius  the  caput  infrcutrbitale^  and  the  zvgomaticus  minor  the  caput  zygomaticus.  Smce, 
however,  the  levator  labii  superioris  proprius  oelongs  to  the  deep  layer  of  the  platysma  muscles, 
and  therefore  to  a  different  group  than  the  other  heads  of  the  quadratus,  it  seems  preferable  to 
regard  ali  the  heads  as  distinct  muscles. 

9.  Depressor  Labii  Inferioris  (Figs.  498,  499). 

Attachments. — The  depressor  of  the  lower  lips  (m.  quadratus  labii  inferioris) 
arises  from  the  body  of  the  mandible  beneath  the  canine  and  premolar  teeth,  its 
origin  being  covered  by  the  depressor  anguli  oris.  It  forms  a  thin  quadrate  sheet 
which  is  directed  upward  and  fonvard  and  is  inserted  in  the  skin  of  the  lower  lip,  its 
fibres  mingling  also  with  those  of  the  orbicularis  oris. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  supramandibular  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Action. — To  draw  down  the  lower  lip. 

10.   Levator  Menti  (Fig.  498). 

Attachments. — The  levator  menti  (m.  mentalis)  arises  from  the  body  of  the 
mandible  below  the  incisor  teeth,  and  its  fibres  descend,  diverging  as  they  go,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  integument  above  the  point  of  the  chin. 

Nervc-Supply. — From  the  supramandibular  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 
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Action. — To  draw  upwar(l  the  skin  of  the  chin,  thereby  causing  protrusion  ••! 
the  lower  lip,  as  in  pouting.  When  its  action  is  combined  wilh  coiitraciion  of  iIk 
depressors  of  the  angles  of  the  moitth,  it  gives  an  expression  of  haughiiness  or  o>n 
tempt,  and  has  thence  been  termed  the  m.  superbus.  When  slightly  contiacted.  ii 
gives  an  expression  of  firmness  or  decision. 

Belonging  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the  plat/sma  musculature  are  a  nutnber  uf 
additional  more  or  less  taidimentary  musdes  attached  at  both  extremities  to  vanoiA 
parts  of  the  cartilage  of  the  concha.  These  musdes  will  be  considered  in  cooncctioo 
with  the  description  of  the  ear  (page  1499). 

{*)  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  DEEP  LAVER. 
I.  Orbicularis  Oris  (Figs.  499,  501,  503). 

Attachments. — The  orbicularis  oris  is  a  rather  strong  elliptical  muscle  »hcsc 
fibres  occupy  the  thickness  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  iips  between  the  skin  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  For  the  most  part  the  fibres  composjng  tht- 
musde  are  fonvard  prolongations  of  ihe  buccinator,  but  mingled  with  these  there  arr 
fibres  Irom  al!  the  musdes  which  are  inserted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth,  such  as 
ttie  zygomaticus,  levator  anguli  oris,  levator  labii  superioris,  depressor  anguli  oris, 
depressor  labii  inferioris,  and  risorius. 

It  possesses,  however,  some  slight  attachment  to  skeletal  struclures  by  thrct 
groups  of  fibres  which  have  frequently  been  regarded  as  distinct  musdes.  Th«« 
groups  are  :  ( i )  the  inrish'i  labii  snperioris,  a  series  of  bundles  of  fibres  vhich  arise 
from  the  incisive  (osss  of  the  maxillfe  and  pass  downward  and  outnard  to  mingle 
with  the  other  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  ;  (2)  the  incishri 
labii  inferioris,  which  arise  from  the  al\'eolar  border  of  the  mandible  l)enealh  ihc 
canine  teeth  and  unite  with  the  orbicularis  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  :  and  ( j)  the 
depressor  septi,  composed  of  the  uppermost  fibres  of  the  orbicularis,  which  bend  up- 
ward  from  either  side  in  the  median  line  and  are  inserted  into  the  mat^n  of  the  s^čil 
cartilage  of  the  noše. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  rami  buccales  and  supramandibular  branch  of  the 
facial  ner\e. 

Action. — The  main  action  of  the  orbicularis  oris  is  to  bring  the  Iips  togethcr, 

dosing  the  mouth,  and  if  its  action  be  continued,  It  wiU  press  the  Iips  against  the  tecih. 

Its  more  peripheral  fibres,  aided  by 

Fig.  501,  the  incisive  bundles,  will  tend  to  pn> 

PynmidBlis  tiasi  trude  the  lipS. 

2.   Nasalis  (Fig.  501). 
/  Attachments.  —  The     nasslii 

ium"™"  forms  a  thin  sheet  which  ariscs  frotn 

[      '  Ditaioranaris      the  maxilla  in  close  association  »ith 

Levaior  inhii^ the  jncisive  bundles  of  the  upper  lip. 

tuisi,*'msa'  The  more  med  ialfibres,  theparsalaris 

ponion  cul  (depressor  alirnasi).aje  inserird'm\a 

the  alar  cartilage  of  the  noše,  Htiile 

i>eprnBoiai»na-M,  iressMsepti         the  more  lateral  ones,  the  parslraos- 

Orbiculatis on  vcfsa  {conipressor  nariutn),  often  re- 

ceiving  slips  from  the  adjacent  levator 

labii  superioris  al;£que  naši  and  tite 

Musci«of  ihf  nos*.  levator  anguli  oris,  extend  for«-anl 

o\er  the  ala  of  the  noše  to  terminale 

upon  its  dorsal  surface  in  a  thin  aponeurosis  which  unitcs  it  to  the  musde  of  the 

opposite  side. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  zvgomatic  and  buccal  rami  of  the  facial  nerve. 
Action. — The  more  median  rtbr<.-s  draH-  the  alar  cartilage  downward  and  in- 
ward,  while  the  more  lateral  ones  slightlv  depress  the  tip  of  the  noše  and  at  the  same 
time  compress  the  nostril. 
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Variationa. — Fibres  from  the  nasalis  sometimes  pass  upward  upon  the  nasal  bones  and 
inay  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  Pyramida/ts  nosi  (page  482).  Frequently  the  pars  alaris  and 
pars  transversa  are  recoenized  as  distinct  muscles,  the  former  being  termed  the  depressor  aUe 
nosi  or  myrtiformis^  whiTe  the  latter  is  named  the  comf>ressor  narium.  Uncertain  and  at  best 
feeble  muscular  slips  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  nostrils  are  sometimes  described  as  distinct 
muscies,  the  dUatores  naris  anterior  etposUrior, 

3.  Levator  Labii  Superioris  (Fig.  499). 

Attachments. — ^The  elevator  of  the  upper  lip  (m.  levator  labii  superioris  pro- 
prius)  arises  above  from  the  infraorbital  margin  of  the  maxilla  and  extends  almost 
vertically  downward  o  ver  the  infraorbital  vessels  and  nerve  to  join  with  the  orbicu- 
laris  oris  and  also  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip  between  the  insertions 
of  the  levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  naši  and  the  levator  anguli  oris. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  zygomatic  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Action. — To  raise  the  upper  lip.  Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  levator  labii 
superioris  alaeque  naši,  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  expression  of  grief. 

4.  Levator  Anguli  Oris  (Figs.  499,  502). 

Attachments. — The  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  (m.  caninns)  arises  from 
the  canine  fossa  of  the  maxilla  by  a  rather  broad  origin,  from  which  its  fibres  con- 
verge  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  partly  mingling  with  the 
fibres  of  the  depressor  anguli  oris. 

Ncrvc-Suppljr. — From  the  zygomatic  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Action. — To  raise  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

5.   RisoRius  (Fig.  499). 

Attachments. — The  risorius  is  a  triangular  sheet  of  muscle  which  arises  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  parotido-masseteric  fascia  and  from  the  integument  of  the 
cheek  and  passes  fonvard  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where  it  unites  with  the 
depressor  anguli  and  orbicularis  oris. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  rami  buccales  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Action. — To  draw  the  angle  of  the  mouth  outward.  Its  contraction  imparts 
a  tense  and  strained  expression  to  the  face  which  is  termed  the  risus  sardonicus. 

Variation. — ^The  risorius  is  frequently  absent,  and  may  be  represented  only  by  some 
scattered  muscular  bands.  Its  intimate  association  with  the  depressor  anguli  oris  indicates  its 
derivation  from  that  muscle. 

6.  Depressor  Anguli  Oris  (Figs.  498,  499). 

Attachments. — The  depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  (m.  triangularis) 
takes  its  origin  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  of  the  mandible  and  from  the  skin 
and  passes  upward  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where  its  fibres  are  inserted  into  the 
skin  and  also  mingle  with  those  of  the  caninus,  risorius,  and  orbicularis  oris. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  supramarginal  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Action. — ^To  draw  the  angle  of  the  mouth  downward  and  slightly  outward, 
giving  an  expression  of  sorrow. 

Variationa.— A  bundle  of  fibres  not  !nfreqiiently  arises  from  the  anterior  border  of  the 
depressor  anguli  oris  near  its  origin  and  passes  obliquely  downward  and  inward  towaj'ds  the 
median  line  beneath  the  chin,  either  losing  itself  in  the  superficial  fascia  of  that  region  or  uniting 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  This  sh'p  has  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  muscle  and 
termed  the  transversus  menti.  It  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  both  this  bundle  and  the 
risorius  are  deri  vati  ves  of  the  depressor,  and  this  muscle,  notwithstanding  its  position  super- 
ficial  to  lx)th  the  depressor  labii  mferioris  and  the  platysma,  is  reallv  a  portion  of  the  deeper 
layer  of  the  platysma  musculature,  its  present  position  having  been  acquired  by  a  migration  from 
the  region  of  the  upper  lip. 


486  i  i  I 

Action. — To  draw  upuanl 
the  lower  Up,  as  in  poutin^;.      \\ 
depressors  of  the  angles  of  liie  m 
tempt,  and  has  thence  been  len 
gives  an  expression  of  firmness  . 

Belonging  to  the  superticial 
additional  more  or  lesa  rudinit-nt  . 
parts  ol  the  carf '" 
with  the  descrip 


Attachine 

fibres  occupj-  th 
the  mucous  mei 
muscle  are  forw 
fibres  from  ali 
the  zygomaticui 
depressor  labii 

It  possesse 
gToups  of  fibrej 
groups  are  :  ( i 
from  the  incisi^ 
with  the  other  I 
/a6ii  inferioris, 
canine  teeth  an 
depressor  septi, 
ward  from  eithe 
cartilage  of  the 

Nerve-Su 
facial  nerve. 

Action . — 
closing  the  mou 


Muselesollhe  no«.  levul' ■ 

upon  its  dorsat  surface  in  a  thin  apoiieurosis  which  > 
opposite  si  de. 

N€rve-Supply. — From  the  zygomatic  and  bucca! 

Action. — The  more  median  fibres  draw  the  alar 
ward,  while  the  more  lateral  ones  slighdy  depresa  the  tip  ■ 
time  compress  the  nostril. 
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iiicrnal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid.     It  then  desceiids  upon  the  anterior 

i|  tlii;  pterygo-mandibular  raphe,  whence  it  passes  forward  along  the  body 

iiandible,  above  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge,  as  far  as  ihe  premolar  teeth.      From 

u-iisive  origin  its  tibres  are  directed  forward  to  beconie  continuous  with  those 

■1  hiiularis  oris,  a!so  inseriing  to  a  cerlaiii  eAtent  into  the  integument  of  the  lips, 

erve-Supply. — From  the  buccal  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

■  ction. — Tlie  buccinator  draws  ihe  angle  of  the  mouth  laterally,  pressing  the 

iJasi  ihe  teeth.     When  the  cheeks  are  distended  the  musde  serves  to  com- 

:hi-  conteiits  of  the  mouth,  and  play3  aii  important  part  in  mastication  in  pre- 

j    the  accumulation  of  the  food  belween  the  cheek  and  the  jaws,  forcing  it 

'■  rw(-L-n  the  teeth. 

Kelations. — Superficially  with  the  bucco-pharyngeal  (ascia,  which  is  separated 

'  i'-  .tiHerior  part  of  the  masseter  and  from  the  zygomaticus  and  risorius  by  an 

'■■'■  [1,1(1  of  tat, — ihe  bucca! /at-pad.     This  is  prolonged  t>ackward  into  the  zygo- 

-.1  lH;tween  the  temporid  and  pterygoid  muscles,  and  is  traversed  by  the  facial 

.:iil  the  buccal  branches  of  the  tngeminai  and  facial  nerves. 

■  tiuocinator  is  pierced  from  without  inward  by  the  parotid  duct  and  by  the 

Mii.li  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  on  its  way  towards  its  distribution  to  the 

II  nibrane  of  the  cheek. 


AL  CONSIDERATIONS:     MUSCLES   AND    FASCI.^   OF    THE 
CRANIUM. 

^calp. —  The   Occipilo- Fronta  Region. — ^The  layers  of   the  scalp  from 

'■ricranium — as  the  periosteum  covering  this  part  of  the  skull  is 
v  invests  the  underlying  bones  and  is  firmty  attached  at  the  sutures 
M>  Iriiijr  as  these  remain  ununited,  it  is  continuous  (intersutural  mem- 
■  ■uti.r  layer  of  the  dura, — the  endosteum  of  the  cranium.     A  similar 


Fio.  504. 


iirh  the 
s.  they 


foramina.  As  the  dura  is  the  chief 
rarely  necrose  after  accidenls  which 
237).  Subpericranial  eflusions  of 
utiined  by  the  lines  of  the  sutures. 
id  in  shape  to  that  of  one  bone ;  they 
caput  succedaneum,  follovving  head 
a  parietal  bone,  since  that  region  is 
Ihiux  suggesls  that  in  early  life  they 
.Lrity  of  the  cranial  bones  and  the 
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laxity  of  the  pericranium,  and  that  their  greater  frequency  in  male  children  inay 
depend  upon  the  larger  size  of  the  head  in  the  male  foetus.  The  close  association  of 
the  bloody  effusion  with  the  pericranium — an  osteogenetic  membrane — sometimes 
results  in  the  development  of  bone  at  the  periphery  of  the  swelling.  The  hard 
ridge  which  is  usually  present  at  this  situation  may  give  rise,  through  contrast  with 
the  relatively  depressed  centre,  to  the  mistaken  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  skuU. . 

Occasionally  a  collection  of  blood  beneath  the  pericranium  communicates  with 
the  diploic  sinuses,  when  it  will  probably  be  situated  to  one  side  of  the  cranium  ;  or 
with  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  when  it  will  be  in  the  mid-line.  No  traumatic 
history  may  be  obtainable.  The  swelling  will  be  soft,  reducible,  of  varying  tension, 
and  may  receive  from  the  brain  a  feeble  pulsatile  impulse. 

The  importance  of  the  emissary  veins  in  transmitting  extracranial  infection  to 
the  venous  channels  of  the  dura  may  be  mentioned  here,  but  can  better  be  under- 
stood  after  the  venous  system  has  been  described  (page  876). 

2.  The  subaponeurotic  connective  tissue  between  the  pericranium  and  the  apo- 
neurosis  of  the  occipito-fron tališ.  This  is  so  loose,  thin,  and  elastic  that  the  union 
between  these  layers  is  not  a  close  one.  The  motion  of  the  **scalp"  upon  the  skull 
is  a  motion  of  the  parts  above  upon  the  parts  beneath  this  layer.  Movable  growths 
will,  therefore,  be  found  to  occupy  the  former  region  and  immovable  swellings  will 
probably  have  deeper  attachments.  Effusions  of  blood,  suppuration,  or  infective 
cellulitis  occurring  in  the  subaponeurotic  space  niay  extend  widely,  and  may  be 
limited  only  by  the  attachments  of  the  musculo-fibrous  layer.  They  may  reach,  there- 
fore, posteriorly  to  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  anteriorlv  to  a  little 
above  the  eyebrows,  and  laterally  to  a  level  somewhat  above  the  zygoma.  Exten- 
sive  haematomata  are  uncommon,  as  the  vessels  in  this  cellular  tissue  are  few  and 
small.  If  they  are  large,  they  suggest  fracture  of  the  skull  with  laceration  of  a  branch 
of  the  middie  meningeal  artery  or  of  a  venous  sinus.  They  may,  however,  by  reason 
of  a  hard  border  and  soft  centre,  be  mistaken  for  depressed  fracture  when  the  skull 
itself  is  uninjured. 

Suppuration  and  cellulitis  are  often  serious  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  spread, 
the  possible  extension  to  the  meninges,  and  the  difficulty  in  applying  antisepsis,  in 
securing  drainage,  or,  later,  in  obtaining  the  rest  necessary  for  rapid  healing.  In 
abscess  the  diffusion  of  the  pus  is  favored  by  the  density  and  the  vitality  of  the  super- 
jacent  layers,  which.  in  consequence  of  the  former  property,  do  not  soften  and  permit 
pointing,  and,  because  of  the  latter,  do  not  slough  and  thus  give  exit  to  the  pus,  which 
therefore  may  extend  in  the  line  of  least  resistance, — i.e.^  along  the  loose  subapo- 
neurotic layer.  Wounds  involving  either  the  muscle  or  its  aponeurosis,  if  transverse 
to  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  gape  widely.  Their  healing  will  be  hastened  by 
firm  bandaging  of  the  whole  cranium  so  as  to  control  and  limit  the  movements  of 
the  scalp. 

3.  The  occipito-frontalis  muscle  and  aponeurosis;  4,  X\i^  superficiai /ascia ;  5, 
the  skin,  These  three  layers  are  so  intimately  blended  that  from  the  practical 
stand-point  they  may  be  considered  together.  The  thin  aponeurosis  is  tied  to  the 
skin  (which  is  here  thicker  than  anywhere  else  in  the  body)  by  dense,  inelastic> 
perpendicular  and  oblique  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  enclosing  little  shot-like  masses 
of  fat.  This  area  is  very  vascular,  almost  aH  the  vessels  of  the  scalp  being  found  in 
it  adherent  to  the  cellular-tissue  walls  of  the  fat-containing  compartments.  As  a 
result  of  these  anatomical  conditions  it  is  found  that  ( i )  suppuration  is  very  limited 
in  extent  ;  (2)  superficial  infections  (such  as  erysipelatous  dermatitis)  are  accom- 
panied  by  but  little  swelling  ;  (3)  incised  wounds  do  not  gape  ;  (4)  lacerated  and 
contused  wounds  are  not  followed  by  sloughing,  which  is  aiso  rare  as  a  result  of 
continuous  pressure,  as  from  bandages  ;  (5)  hemorrhage  after  wounds  is  abundant 
and  is  persistent  because  of  the  adherence  of  the  vessel-walls  to  the  subcutaneous 
layer  of  fascia,  which  prevents  both  their  retraction  and  contraction  ;  (6)  collections 
of  blood  after  contusions  may,  like  the  deeper  ones  already  described,  become  very 
firm  at  the  peripherv, — in  this  čase  from  an  excess  of  fibrinous  exudate  and  from 
the  presence  of  particles  of  displaced  fat, — while  the  inelastic  fibres  of  cellular  tissue 
(from  among  which  the  fat  particles  have  been  driven  out  by  the  force  of  the  blow) 
remain  depressed  in  the  centre  ;  these  appearances  have  not  infrequendy  led  lo  a 
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mistaken  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  skuU  ;  (7)  lipomata  are  rare,  as  in  the  only 
layer  in  which  fat  is  found  its  abnormal  growth  is  resisted  by  the  density  of  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue. 

Baldness  affects  especially  the  area  of  the  scalp  which  directly  overlies  the 
occipito-frontal  aponeurosis.  It  is  attributed  (Elliott)  largely  to  the  lack  of  muscular 
fibres  in  this  region,  so  that  the  skin  is  not  *  *  exercised' '  and  the  lymph-current  is 
made  to  depend  chiefly  on  gravity.  The  density  of  the  superficial  fasda  connecting 
the  skin  and  the  ap>oneurosis  allies  it  with  that  of  the  palmar  and  plantar  regions,  in 
both  of  which  similarly  dense  fascia  is  found  and  hair  is  absent. 

Dermoids  are  common  over  the  anterior  fontanelle  and  the  occipital  protuber- 
ance  because  the  early  contact  of  the  skin  and  dura  mater  continues  longest  in  these 
regions.  **Should  the  skin  be  imperfecdy  separated,  or  a  portion  remain  persist- 
ently  adherent  to  the  dura  mater,  it  would  act  precisely  as  a  tumor  germ  and  give 
rise  to  a  dermoid  cyst"  (Sutton). 

Wens  are  also  common  on  account  of  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  seba- 
ceous  glands.  In  removing  such  growths,  if  the  dissection  is  carried  close  to  the 
sac,  the  subaponeurotic  layer  will  not  be  opened  and  ali  danger,  even  in  čase  of 
infection,  wiil  be  minimized. 

So-called  * '  horns' '  are  found  here  with  relative  frequency  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  sebaceous  glands. 

Emphysetna  of  the  scalp  may  occur  as  a  complicadon  of  fractures  involving  the 
pharynx,  the  frontal  sinuses,  or  the  ethmoid  or  nasal  bones.  The  air  infiltrates 
either  the  subaponeurotic  or  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Pneumatocele  of  the  frontal  region  is  very  rare,  but  has  occurred  in  a  few  cases 
as  a  result  of  a  communication  between  the  nasal  cavity  and  bony  defects  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  swelling  is  soft,  elastic,  and  resonant,  and  is 
made  more  tense  by  forced  expiration,  less  so  by  pressure.  The  entrance  and  escape 
of  air  may  be  heard  on  auscultation.     The  air  is  always  beneath  the  pericranium. 

Syphilis,  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  and  sarcoma  may  affect  the  scalp  primarily, 
and  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence. 

Cirsoid  aneurism  is  especially  frequent  upon  the  scalp. 

The  Temporal  Regioti.^Vi^v^  the  skin  is  thinner  and  less  intimately  adherent 
to  the  subcutaneous  fascia  than  in  the  occipito-frontal  region  ;  that  fascia  also  is 
somewhat  less  closely  connected  to  the  aponeurosis  beneath.  Hemorrhage  between 
these  layers  is  therefore  more  easily  controlled  by  the  usual  process  of  picking  up 
and  tying  the  vessd,  the  walls  of  which  will  be  found  freer  from  attachments  to  the 
bundles  of  fascia. 

The  fascia  over  the  temporal  muscle  itself  is  of  such  strength  and  thickness  that 
abscesses  beneath  it  rarely  point  above  the  zygoma,  but  are  directed  into  the  pterygo- 
maxillary  region  and  thence  into  the  pharynx  or  into  the  neck,  or  along  the  anterior 
temporal  muscular  fibres  to  the  coronoid  process  and  thence  into  the  mouth. 
Abscesses  above  it  have  no  special  anatomical  peculiarities. 

The  fat  in  the  temporal  fossa  is  abundant,  and  is  found  in  the  subcutaneous 
fascia,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  temporal  fascia,  and  direcdy  upon  the  muscle 
itself.  The  disappearance  of  this  fat  in  diseases  attended  by  emaciation  causes  the 
characteristic  unnatural  prominence  of  the  zygoma  and  apparent  deepening  of  the 
temporal  fosss. 

The  temporal  muscle  should  be  considered  with  the  pterygoids  in  their  relation 
to  fracture  of  the  ramus  and  coronoid  process  (pages  245,  493),  to  dislocation  of 
the  inferior  maxilla  (pages  246,  493),  and  to  resection  of  that  bone. 

The  pericranium  of  this  region  is  thinner  and  more  adherent  than  that  of  the 
occipito-frontal  region,  and  the  subpericranial  connective  tissue  is  absent ;  hence 
subperiosteal  abscess  or  hsematoma  is  practically  unknown. 

The  region  may  be  invaded  by  tumors  originating  in  the  orbit  and  spreading 
through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  or  through  the  thin  orbital  process  of  the 
malar  bone. 

Trephining  and  other  operations  in  this  region  are  so  closely  related  to  intra- 
cranial  diseases  and  middle-ear  disease  that  they  will  be  considered  in  that  relation 
(page  1509). 
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The  Mastoid  Region. — For  the  same  reasons  the  practical  anatomy  of  the  soft 
parts  covering  the  remaining  region  of  the  skull — the  mastoid — will  be  taken  up 
later  (page  1508). 

The  Pace. — The  skin  of  the  lorehead  and  cheeks  is  thin  and  vascular  and  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  is  loose.  Therefore  wounda  bleed  freely  but  unite  r3pidly  ; 
sloughing  is  rare  ;  cellulitis  tends  to  spread  ;  cedema  is  common  ;  superficial  infections 
(favored  .by  the  constant  expoaure  of  the  region)  are  attended  by  much  redness  and 
swelling  and  little  pain  ;  if  they  result  tn  abscess,  it  is  not  apt  to  attain  a  large  sizr, 
as  the  delicacy  oE  the  skin  peimits  of  early  pointing.  On  the  other  hand,  necroltc 
processes  (as  in  cancrum  oris)  once  established  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  and  fat  of 
the  cheeks,  run  a  rapid  and  destructive  course,  and  may  be  followed  by  great  dis- 
figurement  and  by  limitation  of  the  motions  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

Abscesses  beneath  the  buccinator  aponeurosis,  like  fatty  growths  in  the  same 
situation,  project  towards  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  ;  they  should  b«  opened  through 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Fig.  505, 


Upper  cut  edscof  nu 
Ejclcnul  ptei 


DlMKtlon  of  Cnctore  o(  body  o(  mandiblt,  shoving  displacemenl  producni  by  miucular  ictkin. 

Over  the  lower  third  of  the  nese  the  skin  is  closely  adherent,  as  it  is  over  the 
chin,  where  it  is  also  very  dense.  Infections  in  those  regions  are  therefore  exception- 
ally  painful  (page  246).  The  vascularity  and  mobility  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
and  of  the  cheeks  make  it  especially  useful  in  plastic  operations  upon  the  r^ion  of 
the  noše  and  mouth. 

On  account  of  the  rich  blood-supply,  njevi  are  common  on  ali  parts  of  the  face, 
as,  by  reason  of  the  mimerous  3weat  and  sebaceous  glands,  are  acneilorm  emptions. 

Lupus  and  malignant  pustule  are  frequent  and  grave  forms  of  local  infection  ; 
rodent  ulcer  (epithelioma)  is  common  :  while  on  the  lorehead  the  early  svphilitic 
roseola  or  papule  (corona  veneris)  and  about  the  lips  and  noše  the  later  ttibercular 
syphilide  are  often  seen. 

Lipomata,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  quantity  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
are  very  rare.     The  mass  of  fat  betwcen  the  buccinator  and  masseter   musdes — 
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"boule  de  Bichat,"  "sucking  cushioii"^is  believed  to  receive  and  dtstribute  the 

increased  atmospheric  pressure  which  foUows  the  establishment  of  a  partial  vacuum 

in  the  mouth  during  sucking.     It  thus  aids  in  preventing  the  buccinator  from  being 

carried  in  between  the  alveoli.     It  is  relatively  smaller  in  adults  than  in  in^nts  and 

in  the  latter  does  not  much 

diminish  in  size,  even  in  the  Fig.  506. 

presence  of  emaciation,  when 

the  general  subcutaneous  fat 

has       largely       disappeared 

(Ranke).    Suttonsays,  "The  ,4 

sucking  cushions  sometimes     ■;  xi 

eniarge  in  adults  and  stmulate 

more  serious  species  of   tu- 

mors,  and  it  is  curious  that  in 

some  of   the  recorded   cases 

the  enlargement  has  been  as- 

sociated  with  the  impaction  o( 

a  salivary  calculus  in  the  duct 

of  the  parotid  gland." 

The  importance  of  avoid- 
ing  conspicuou3  scars  on  the 

face  leads  the  surgeon  to  make  DiMectlon   iliow<nK  rclaljoni  whm  mandihle  rests  iiHthfn  glmofd 

his  incisions,  whenever  possi-      f*™^^e^^(^ol.  rapsular  ligamem  has  be«d  cut  »»av,  expo»ins;  upper 

ble,  either  in  or  parallel  with 

the  lines  of  the  natural  furrows  due  to  the  insertion  of  some  ot  the  facial  muscies  into 
the  skin  itself,  or  in  the  shadow  of  overhanging  parts,  as  beneath  the  upper  brow 
or  the  lower  edge  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  For  a  reason  not  understood,  but  possibly 
associated  with  the  ditliculty  in  securing  rest,  combined  with  the  large  vascular  sup- 
ply,  cicatricial  overgrowth  and  trne  keloid  are  both  relatively  common  after  wounds 
of  the  face. 

In  fracture  of  the  inferior  maxilla  the  irregularity  in  the  horizontal  planeš  of  the 
two  fr^ments  (the  anterior  being  the  lower)  is  due  to  (a)  the  weight  of  the  chin  and 

opposite  side  of    the  jaw  ; 

Fig,  507.  (*)  the  action  on  the  an- 

Articubr  oninciK«  terior  fragment  of  the  di- 

gastric  and  other  depressors 

of   the  chin  ;    and  (c)   the 

[    effect  of  the  posterior  fibres 

of  the  temporal,  the  intemal 

Xeii  pterygoid,  and  the  super- 

J2  ■    ficial  fibres  of  the  masseter 

Co  in  elevating   the   posterior 

P  fragment  (Fig.  505). 

In  fracture  of  the  ramus 
there  is  little  displacement, 
as  the  bone  lics  l)etween  the 
two  muscular  planeš  of  the 
masseter  and  intemal  ptery- 
goid  and  is  splinted  by 
them.  In  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  the 
upper    fragment    is    drawn 

i.nSrgJ:  SSSi  ?."S,T'S'p."S?!Si.ft'1S3.!3  "■s;  "?"■■"■<"  ™<'  '»"»"■'  i>y  "I" 

»'"I''*"™-  extema1  pterygoid  ;  the  re- 

mainder  of  the  }aw  is  some- 
what  elevated  by  the  masseter,  temporal,  and  intemal  pterygoid.  The  difficulty  in 
approximation  of  the  fragments  may  result  in  exces3  of  callus,  ivhich  greatly  interferes 
with  the  sulMequent  movements  of  the  tempnro-maxi]lary  articulation. 

The  mechanism  of  dislocation  of  the  lower  iaw  has  already  l)een  described  (p^e 
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246),  but  can  now  be  better  understood.  It  ahould  be  remembered  that  the  musdes 
of  mastication  are  exceptioiially  irritable  and  are  ali  supplied  by  the  motor  branch  of 
the  tnandibular  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  When  the  mouth  is  opened  very  widely, 
as  in  yawning,  or  in  an  effort  to  take  an  unusually  large  bite,  the  deep  posterior  ver- 
tical  nbres  of  the  masseter  (which  are  the  only  oiies  attached  to  the  ramus  and  aiding 
in  closing  the  mouth  that  do  not  run  forward  as  well  as  upward)  are  carried  behind 
the  centre  of  motion,  so  iliat  their  contraction  tends  stili  further  to  open  ihe  mouth 
or  to  keep  it  open.  Reflex  contraction  from  overetretching  is  excited  in  the  general 
group,  and  the  external  pterygoid  acting  with  most  advantage  in  that  position, 
draws  the  condyle  into  the  zygoniatic  Eossa,  where  it  is  held  by  the  masseter  and 
internal  pterygoid. 

"  Noisy  movement"  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint  is  often  due  to  wealcness  of 
the  muscies  of  mastication,  permitting  the  joint  suriaces  to  (ali  apart  as  the  result  of 
the  slight  lengthening  of  the  ligaments  produced  in  tirne  by  the  weight  of  the  }aw. 

Paralysis  and  spasm  of  the  facial  and  masticatory  muscies  will  be  considered  Ui 
relation  to  the  nerves  supplying  them  (pages  1255,  134S). 

The  most  frequent  congenital  defect  of  the  muscies  of  the  face  is  in  connection 

with  harelip,  in  which  deformit^ 

Fig.  50S.  the   portion  of  the  orbiculans 

de     oris  corresponding  to  the  deft 

is  absent. 

Dermoids  are  not  inlre- 
quently  found  at  the  angles  of 
the  orbit,  in  the  cheeks  near 
the  corner  of  the  mouth.  in  the 
id  naso-labial  furrows,  at  the  root 
of  the  noše,  and  in  the  mid-line 
of  the  chin.  Reference  to  the 
embryology  of  the  face  will  show 
that  these  are  localities  in  which 
epiblastic  indusion  is  likely  to 
■"*     occur. 

Marked  congenital  asym- 
metry  of  the  face  may  occur 
from  failure  of  developmental 
processes. 

Landmarks. — Just  within 

the  mid-point  of  a  line  drawn 

'''**^'™  'S^^  S^'^1  ri  .^nlSi.iiir™«?'"''*  *"""*  frof"  I*!«  mastoid  process  to  the 

external  occipiul  protuberance 
the  occipital  artery  can  be  felt  as,  with  the  great  ocdpital  nerve,  it  enters  the  scalp 
on  its  way  to  the  vertex. 

The  superficial  temporal  artery  can  be  felt,  and  often  can  be  seen  where  it  runs 
over  the  base  of  the  zygoma  in  front  of  the  ear.  Its  vein  and  the  auricul o- temporal 
nerve  are  just  behind  it.  The  division  of  the  artery  into  its  anterior  and  posterior 
branches  takea  plače  about  5  cm.  (2  in. )  above  the  2ygoma.  These  branches  are 
easily  palpable  on  the  firm  underlying  structures,  and  thus  afford  testimony  as  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  arterial  degeneration.  In  old  persons  they  are  often  tortuous 
and  plainly  visible,  especially  the  anterior  branch  where  it  crosses  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  muscle,     The  region  is  a  frequent  seat  of  cirsoid  aneurism. 

At  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  inner  third  of  the  supra-orbital  bony 
margin  the  supra-orbital  notch  may  be  felt.  From  this  point  ihe  supra-orbital  nerve 
and  arterv  pass  almost  directly  upward,  crossing  the  orbital  margin.  Between  that 
point  and  the  root  of  the  noše  the  frontal  artery  and  supratrochiear  nerve  ascend 
and  the  frontal  vein  descends. 

The  movement  of  the  condy!e  of  the  inferior  maxil1a  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
eminentia  articularis  when  the  mouth  is  open  and  the  cxternal  pterygoid  contracts, 
and  its  return  into  the  glenoid  cavity  when  that  muscle  is  relaxed  and  the  mouth  is 
closed,  can  plainly  be  felt. 
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The  relation  of  niany  of  the  bony  points  to  the  overlying  soft  parts  has  been 
described  (page  246). 

The  shape  of  most  of  the  muscles  cannot  be  separately  distinguished.  Com- 
parison  of  a  skiill  with  a  partially  dissected  head  will  show,  however,  that  over  the 
vault  of  the  cranium  from  the  supra-orbital  ridges  to  the  nucha  the  general  shape  of 
the  skuU  determines  the  surface  form  during  life,  the  flattened  muscles  and  aponeu- 
rosis  closely  conforming  to  it.  In  the  temporal  regions,  in  spite  of  the  deep  bony 
fossa,  the  triang^ular  muscle  and  the  at:companying  fat  (page  491)  make  the  surface 
in  vigorous,  well-nourished  persons  slightly  convex.  The  outlines  of  the  muscle  can 
be  seen  when  it  is  in  contraction,  especially  the  portion  anterior  to  the  hairy  scalp. 

On  the  face  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  the  individual  are  due  largely 
to  the  presence  of  muscles  and  of  subcutaneous  fat  The  edge  of  the  orbit  and  the 
naso-frontal  junction  are  covered  and  given  rounded  outlines  by  the  orbicularis 
p>alpebrarum  and  the  pyramidalis  naši.  The  muscles  running  from  the  malar  bone 
and  maxilla  to  the  upper  lip  aid  the  buccinator  and  the  fat  of  the  cheek  in  filling  up 
the  great  hollows  beneath  the  malar  prominences.  The  orbicularis  oris  gives  shape 
and  expression  to  the  mouth.  The  masseter  fills  out  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
cheek  and  becomes  visible  in  outline  vvhen  in  firm  contraction,  especially  the  vertical 
anterior  border,  just  in  front  of  which  the  facial  artery  crosses  the  inferior  maxilla. 

As  nearly  ali  the  facial  muscles  have  fibres  of  insertion  into  the  facial  integument, 
their  influence  upon  expression  and  upon  the  creases  and  folds  that  become  perma- 
nent  as  *  *  wrinkles, "  *  *  crows'  feet, '  *  etc. ,  is  apparent. 

III.    THE  VAGO-ACCESSORV  MUSCLES. 

The  muscles  supplied  by  the  glQsso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  and  spinal  accessory 
nerves  may  be  grouped  together  both  on  account  of  their  relations  in  the  adult  and 
on  account  of  the  intimate  relations  vvhich  exist  betiveen  the  three  nerves.  The 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagus  correspond  to  the  posterior  branchial  arches,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal  to  that  represented  in  the  adult  by  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  vagus  to  those  represented  by  the  laryngeal  cartilages.  Consequently  we 
find  the  muscles  supplied  by  these  nerves  to  be  those  associated  with  the  pharynx 
and  larynx,  one.of  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate,  the  levator  palati,  being  also 
included  in  the  group.  The  pharyngeal  muscles,  for  the  most  part,  are  supplied  from 
the  pharyngeal  plexus,  into  which  fibres  from  both  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagus 
nerves  enter.  The  laryngeal  muscles,  hovvever,  are  supplied  by  branches  coming 
directly  from  the  stem  of  the  vagus  nerve. 

The  spinal  accessory  nerve  stands  in  such  intimate  relations  with  the  vagus  that 
its  nucleus  of  origin  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  that  of  the  vagus,  and 
by  the  union  of  a  portion  of  its  fibres  with  those  of  the  vagus  to  form  a  common 
trunk  opportunity  is  afforded  for  its  fibres  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  the 
phar^ngeal  plexus,  and  there  is  evidence  pointing  to  the  origin  of  the  fibres  of  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  which  supplies  the  majority  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  from 
the  spinal  accessory  nucleus. 

In  addition,  however.  to  its  participation  in  the  supply  of  the  pharyngeal  and, 
possibly,  the  laryngeal  muscles,  the  spinal  accessory  also  innervates  the  trapezius 
and  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  and  these,  on  account  of  their  relations,  must  constitute 
a  subgroup  distinct  from  the  other  vago-accessory  muscles. 

(a)  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  PALATE  AND  PHARYNX. 

1.  Stylo-pharyngeus.  5.  Palato-pharyngeus. 

2.  Levator  palati.  6.  Constrictor  pharyngis  superior. 

3.  Azygos  uvulae.  7.  Constrictor  pharyngis  medius. 

4.  Palato-glossus.  8.  Constrictor  pharyngis  inferior. 

I.   Stvlo-Pharvngeus  (Figs.  502,  509). 

Attachments. — ^The  stylo-pharyngeus  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
styloid  process  near  its  base.     It  is  directed  downward,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
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covering  its  outer  surface,  passes  between  the  middle  and  superior  constriclors  olilr 
pharynx,  and,  being  joined  by  fibres  from  the  palato-pharyngeiis,  is  ittseried  ini  < 
the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharvni. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  a  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

Action. — To  draw  upward  the  posterior  wal!  of  the  pharynx  and  the  th)TL.ič 
cartilage. 

2.    Levator  Palati  (Fig.  509). 

Attachments. — The  elevator  of  the  soft  palate  (m.  levator  veli  palatini)  ari-n 
trom  the  under  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  an^i 
from  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube.     It  descends  obliquely  doa  n- 

FiG.  509. 


MokIci  o(  pilite  and  pharyiii.  •«□  from  bchind ;  pharyni  lild  opok 

ward  and  forward,  and.  broadening  out,  enters  the  substance  of  the  soft  palate.  into 
the  aponeurosis  of  which  it  is  insfrted. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  ihc  pharyngeal  plexus  by  fibres  which  probabl/ha« 
their  origin  in  the  anierior  p:irt  of  the  nudeus  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

Action — To  etevate  the  soft  palate. 

,1.    Azvfios  UvuL*  (Fig.  509), 
Attachments. — The  azvgos  uvuls  (m,  nralae),  so  named  on  the  supposJtion 
that  it  was  an  unpaired  niuscle,  consists  of  two  narrow  slips  which  arise  from  ih« 
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aponeurosis  of  the  soft  palate  and  from  the  posterior  nasal  spine.  They  pass  back- 
ward  and  downward|  almost  parallel  with  each  other,  into  the  uvula  to  be  inserted 
into  its  aponeurosis. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 

Action. — To  raise  the  uvula. 

4.    Palato-Glossus  (Fig.  1339). 

Attachments. — The  palato-glossus  (m.  glossopalatinus)  is  a  thin  sheet  which 
arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  soft  palate  and  descends  in 
the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  (arcus  glossopalatinus)  to  be  inserted  into  the  sides 
of  the  tongue,  mingling  with  the  fibres  of  the  stylo-glossus. 

Nervc-Supply. — From  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  probably  by  fibres  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

Action. — To  raise  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  and  at  the  same  time  to  narrow 
the  fauces  by  causing  an  approximation  of  the  anterior  pillars.  Acting  from  below, 
it  will  depress  the  soft  palate. 

5.    Palato-Pharvngeus  (Fig.  509). 

Attachments. — ^The  palato-pharyngeus  (m.  pharjngopalatinus)  arises  from  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  soft  palate,  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate,  and  also 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  passes  downward 
and  backward  in  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  (arcus  pharyngopalatinus),  intemal 
to  the  superior  and  middle  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  inserted  into  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  into  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
That  portion  of  the  muscle  which  arises  from  the  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is 
often  regarded  as  a  distinct  muscle  which  has  been  termed  the  saipingO'pharyngeus, 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  probably  by  fibres  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

Action. — It  draws  the  pharynx  and  thyroid  cartilage  upward  and  at  the  same 
time  approximates  the  two  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  Acting  from  below,  it 
wi]l  depress  the  soft  palate. 

6.    CoNSTRiCTOR  Pharvngis  Superior  (Figs.  501,  510). 

Attachments. — The  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  forms  a  thin  quadri- 
lateral  sheet  whose  origin  is  closely  associated  with  part  of  that  of  the  buccinator, 
there  being  usually  some  interchange  of  fibres  between  the  two  muscles.  It  arises 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  and 
from  its  hamulus,  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  pterygo-mandibular  ligament,  and 
is  thence  continued  upon  the  internal  oblique  line  of  the  mandible,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  and  the  side  of  the  tongue.  The  uppermost  fibres  pass  in  a 
curve  backward  and  upward  and  are  inserted  into  the  pharyngeal  tubercle  of  the 
occipital  bone,  while  the  remainder  unite  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  in  a 
median  raphe  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  pharvngeal  plexus  by  fibres  which  probably  arise 
from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

Action. — To  compress  the  pharynx. 

Relations. — Between  the  uppermost  fibres  of  the  muscle  and  the  base  of  the 
skull  is  an  interval  in  which  may  be  seen  the  levator  palati  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 
This  interval  has  been  termed  the  sinus  of  Morgagni^  and  is  closed  by  a  sheet  of 
connective  tissue  termed  the  fascia  phar}'ngobasilaris,  which  is  an  upward  prolonga- 
tion  to  the  base  of  the  skull  of  the  pharyngeal  portion  of  the  bucco-pharyngeal 
fascia  (page  488). 

Externally  the  superior  constrictor  is  in  relation  above  with  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  the  vagus  nerve,  and  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  below  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  middle  constrictor  and  the  stylo-pharyngeus.  Internally  it  is  lined  by 
mucous  membrane  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  being  in  relation,  how- 
ever,  with  the  tonsil  and  the  palato-pharvngeus  muscle. 

32 
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overlapping  the  lower  part  of  the  superior  constrictor  and  extending  in  some  cases 
almost  to  the  occipital  bone,  while  the  lower  fibres  are  overlapped  by  the  inferior 
constrictor. 

Nerve-Supply, — From  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  probably  by  fibres  from  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory  nucleus.  It  is  said  to  be  supplied  also  by 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

Action. — To  compress  the  pharynx. 

Variations. — As  in  the  čase  of  the  superior  constrictor,  the  fibres  from  different  parts  of 
the  origin  niay  have  considerable  independence.  Thus  the  fibres  from  the  greater  comu  of  the 
hvoid  nave  been  recognized  as  a  muscle.  the  ceraio-pharyngeuSt  distinct  from  the  remainder,  to 
wnich  the  term  chondrO'Pharyngeus  has  been  applied. 

8.   Constrictor  Pharvngis  Inferior  (Figs.  501,  510). 

Attachments. — Like  the  middle  constrictor,  the  inferior  is  also  a  fan-shaped 
sheet  and  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  of  the 
larynx.  The  fibres  radiate  backward  to  be  inserted  into  the  pharyngeal  raphe,  the 
upper  ones  overlapping  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  constrictor,  while  the  lower 
ones  mingle  with  the  musculature  of  the  cesophagus. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  probably  through  fibres  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessory.  It  is  said  to  receive  also 
fibres  from  the  vagus  through  both  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves. 

Action. — To  compress  the  pharynx.     The  three  constrictors  of  the  pharynx 
play  important  parts  in  the  final  acts  of  deglutition,  forcing  the  food  towards  the- 
cesophagus.     They  are  also  important  agents  in  producing  modulations  of  the  voice, 
since  the  pharynx  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  resonator,  alterations  of  whose  form 
will  naturally  resiilt  in  modifications  of  voice. 

Variations,— The  portions  of  the  muscle  arisine  from  each  of  the  two  laR^ngcal  cartilages 
may  be  more  or  less  distinct  and  have  been  termed  tne  thyrO'Pharyngeus  and  crico-pharyngeus. 

(b)  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

The  muscles  of  the  larynx  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  description 
of  that  organ  (page  1824). 

{c)  THE  TRAPEZIUS  MUSCLES. 
I.    Stemo-cleido-mastoideus.  2.    Trapezius. 

This  group  includes  but  two  muscles,  the  trapezius  and  sterno-cleido-mastoid, 
which  extend  from  the  skull  to  the  pectoral  girdle.  Both  are  in  reality  compound 
muscles,  formed  by  the  fusion  of  fibres  derived  from  the  branchiomeres  supplied  by 
the  spinal  accessory  with  portions  of  the  myotomes  supplied  by  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  cervical  nerves.  Strictiy  speaking,  therefore,  they  belong  only  partially 
to  the  series  of  branchiomeric  muscles,  but  the  union  of  the  elements  derived  from 
the  two  sources  is  so  intimate  that  any  attempt  to  distinguish  them  in  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  muscles  would  tend  to  confusion. 

I.    Sterno-Cleido-Mastoideus  (Fig.  541). 

Attachments. — The  sterno-mastoid  is  attached  below  by  two  heads  to  the 
sternum  and  the  clavicle.  The  stemal  head  arises  by  a  strong  rounded  tendon  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  manubrium  stemi,  while  the  clavicular  head  is  more  band- 
like,  and  takes  origin  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  stemal  end  of  the  clavicle. 
The  two  heads  are  directed  upward  and  backward,  the  clavicular  head  gradually 
passing  beneath  the  sternal  one,  and  the  two,  eventually  fusing,  are  inserted  into  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  into  the  outer  part  of  the  superior  nuchal 
line. 
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Nerve-Suppl/. — The  external  branch  of  the  spinal  acce93ory  and  the  second 
and  third  cervical  nerves. 

Action. — The  two  muscles  oE  opposite  sides,  acting  together,  will  draw  the 
head  forward,  thus  bending  the  neck.  Acting  sing]y,  each  muscle  will  tend  to  draw 
the  head  toward5  its  own  side  and  at  the  same  tirne  to  rotate  it  toward3  the  opposite 
side. 

Relations. — Superticially  the  muscle  is  covered  by  the  platysnia,  and  is  crossed 
obHquely  by  the  external  jugular  vein  and  in  varying  directions  by  the  superiicial 
branches  of   the  cervical  plexus.      It  covers, 
Fig.  511.  above,  the  upper  part  of  the  poslerior  belly  of 

the  digastric,  ihe  spleniua  capilis,  the  levator 
scapul^  and  the  scaleni,  and  below  it  crosses 
the  omo-hyoid  and  covers  the  lawer  attach- 
ments  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid. 
It  also  covers  the  common  carotid  artery  and 
the  lower  portions  of  the  extemal  and  intemal 
carotids,  the  facial  and  intemal  jugular  veins, 
the  cervical  plexus,  and  the  lateral  lobe  of  the 
thyroid  gtand. 

Vujationa.— Considerable  variation  exbts  in  the 

amount  of  fusion  of  the  Iwo  heads,  their  complete 

distinctness  being  of  so  frequenl  occiirrence  as  to  be 

regarded  as  normal  by  some  authors,     But,  in  ad- 

dition  to  these  two  portions,  the  muscle  presents  fre- 

quently  a  separation  into  other  parts,  and  compara- 

tive  anaton)y  reveals  a  primary  constilution  en  the 

muscle  from  at  )east  five  distinct  portions,  any  one 

or  more  of  whlch  may  appear  as  distinct  bundles 

'    !5  '- "74"Stoiifii  (F'£-  Sli)'     These   portions  are   arranged   in   two 

-""TT  ^''/^™Hfc— ~  Clddo-occipi-      layers,  the  superficial  one  consisting  of  a  aiperfictal 

,  »«^'-->  '  V  /  *  ^      '    t»l.  lo*er         stemo-mastotd,    a    stemo-occifrital,    and    a    cleido- 

\  ''       ^^^        pa"  '""15'      occipilal  portion,  while  the  deep  one  is  (ormed  by 

iiownwsrd       ^  defp  ilemo-mastoid  and  a  cletdo-mastoid  portion, 

Qiudridpitai  tvpfof  aierna-iiuMoid.  Bhiiwing  thf    the  names  applied  indicating  the  attachments  of  the 

componenl,  of  Ih.  mu«le.    (Af,^  W<..*r«.)        ^^^^^^  bunSfes. 

Occasional1y  the  lower  portion  of  the  muscte 
is  traversed  by  a  tendinous  intersection,  a  pecu1iarity  of  interest  in  connecdon  with  the  foimation 
of  Ihe  muscle  by  the  fusion  of  portions  derived  from  difierent  myotomes. 

2.    Trapezius  (Figs.  512,  559). 

Attachtnents. — The  trapezius  is  the  most  superticial  muscle  upon  the  dot^ 
surface  of  the  body,  and  is  a  triangular  sheet  who9e  base  corresponds  with  the  mid- 
dorsal  line.  The  two  muscles  ol  opposite  sides  being  thus  placed  base  to  base,  form 
a  rhomboidal  sheet  which  covers  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
and  shoulders.  resembling  5omewhat  a  monk's  cowl,  whence  the  name  cucuUaris 
sometimes  applied  to  the  muscle. 

It  arises  above  from  the  superior  nuchal  line  and  the  extemal  occipital  pro- 
tuberance,  and  thence  along  the  ligamentum  nuchse  and  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  seventh  cervical  and  ali  the  thoracic  vertebrie,  together  with  the  supraspinous 
ligaments.  The  upper  fibres  pass  downward  and  outward,  the  middle  ones  directly 
outward,  and  the  lower  ones  upward  and  outward,  and  are  ivserted,  the  upper  ones 
into  the  outer  third  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle,  the  middle  ones  into  the 
inner  border  and  upper  surface  of  the  acromion  process  and  the  upper  border  of  ihe 
spine  of  the  scapula,  and  the  loiver  ones  into  a  luberde  at  the  base  of  the  scapular 
spine. 

Throughnut  the  greater  part  of  its  length  the  origin  of  the  muscle  is  by  short 
tendinous  fibres  intermingled  with  muscle-tissue.  but  from  aboul  the  middle  of  the 
ligamentum  nuchae  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  thoracic  vertebra  it  is  entirely 
tendinous.  Furthermore,  throughout  the  upper  half  of  this  portion  of  the  origin  the 
tendinous  fibres  graduallv  increase  in  length  and  throughout  its  lower  half  they  again 
diminish,  so  that  there  is  formed  by  the  two  muscles  of  opposite  sides,  in  this  region. 
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a  well-marked  oval  or  rhomboidal  tendinous  area,  which  has  been  termed  the  oval 
aponeurosis. 

in  their  course  to  their  insertion  the  lower  fibres  pass  over  the  smooth  surface 
at  the  base  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  sometimes  a  bursa  mucosa  is  developed 
between  the  bone  and  the  muscle. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  external  branch  of  the  spina)  accessory  and  from 
the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves. 

Action. — Acting  from  above,  the  upper  fibres  draw  upward  the  point  of  the 

shoulder,  while,  acting  froai  bdow,  the)-  draw  the  head  backward.     The  middle  and 

lower  fibres  draw  the  scapula  towards  the 

piG.  513.  mid-dorsal   line  and  at  the  same  time 

rotate  it  so  as  to  raise  the  point  of  the 

shoulder. 

Variationa. — Like  the  stemo-mastoid,  the 
trapezius  is  a  compound  muscle  consisting  of 
three  distinct  portions,  That  portion  of  the 
muscle  which  inserts  into  the  tuoerosity  of  the 


scapuiar  spine  represents  what  is  termed  in  the  lower  mammals  the  dorso-scapularis  inferior, 
while  the  portion  which  inserts  into  the  spine  and  acromion  process  represents  the  dorso-scap- 
ularis si^erior.  The  davicular  portion.  on  the  other  liand,  is  in  the  lower  forms  associated  with 
ihe  cleido-occipilalis  element  of  the  stemo-cleido-maslotd,  and  may  therefore  be  termed  the 
eleido-oceipitahs  eervicaiis. 

Indkations  of  this  triple  constitulion  are  to  be  seen  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  separaljon  of 
the  clavicular  portion  of  the  muscle  from  the  rest  and,  less  frequently,  by  a  separation  of  the 
lower  from  the  middle  portion  (Fig.  513).  Occasionallv,  too.  bnndles  pass  from  the  anterior 
border  of  the  clavicular  portion  to  ioin  the  cleido-occipitalis  portion  of  the  stemo<Ieido-mastoid, 
indicatinj;  the  common  ori^in  of  the  two  muscles.  Variations  likewise  occur  in  the  exient  01 
the  spinal  attachment  of  the  trapezius,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  one  or  other  of  its  parts.  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  this  attachment  usually  exiends  lower  in  the  muscle  of  the  right  side 
than  in  that  of  the  leh, 

Of  espicial  interesi  from  the  eomparative  sland-point  is  the  occasional  existence  of  a  bundle 
of  fibres  which  Mes  beneaih  the  cervical  portion  of  the  trapezius,  and  is  attached  al  one  exiremity 
to  the  onter  end  of  the  clavicle  or  to  the  acromion  process  and  above  lo  the  transverse  processes 
of  someof  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  usually  ihe  atlas  and  axis.  H  is  apparently  ihe  eguivalent 
o(  the  omo-traitstiersarius  of  Ihe  lower  mammals,  a  muscle  which  is  closely  associated  with  Ihe 
members  of  the  trapezius  group. 
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THE  METAMERIC  MUSCLES. 

A.     THE   AXIAL   MUSCLES. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  history  of  the  anterior  two  groups  of  myotoines. 

supplied  by  cranial  nerves,  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  remaining:  ones.  ariO 
it  is  convenient,  therefore,  to  consider  the  muscles  derived  from  these  myotoni« 
separately  irom  the  rest. 

I.    THE  ORBITAL  MUSCLES. 

1.  Levator  palpebrje  superioris.  4.  Rectus  inferior. 

2.  Rectus  superior.  5.   Rectus  extemus. 

3.  Rectus  internus.  6.   Obliquus  superior. 

7.  ObIiquus  inferior, 

The  most  anterior  of  the  persistent  myotoines  are  three  in  number,  supplied  by 
the  oculo-motor.  trochlear,  and  abducent  nerves.  They  give  rise  to  tfie  muscles 
situated  in  the  orbit. 

I.  Levator  Palpebr^  Superioris  (Fig.  516). 

Attachments. — The  levator  palpebrte  superioris  is  a  rather  slender  mu&cle 
which  hes  in  the  greater  portion  of  its  course  imniediately  beneath  the  periosteal 
lining  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit.     It  arises  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  a  short  distance 

above  the  upper  mai^in  of 
Fig.  514.  the  optic  foramen,  and  is 

directed  fornard,  broad- 
ening  as  it  goes,  to  be  in- 
ierted  by  a  broad  aponeu- 
rosis  princip3lly  in  to  the 

, upper  border  of  the  tarsal 

plate  of  the  upper  eve- 

saipiate         j;^]^  j|^g  uppcrmosi  fibres 

J^.'S  fi«u™  mingling  somewhat  wilh 

those    of     the     palpebral 

*5jT,?i,  portion  of  the  orbicularis 

■«""  oculi. 

'"*^  -iorobiifl«  The  aponeurosis  b>- 

Superior  which  the  levator  insens 

proKln  .ma\  na\a     i^to   the    tarsal    plate    is 

largely  composed  <A  non- 

striated  muscular  fibres, 

which  constitute  what  has 

Opt  been   termed    the  orHUh 

f  levator       palpebral  muscle.     This 

csupcTiorii    is    triangular    in    shape. 

with  the  truncated  apex 

Ocular  muscles  seen  (t.im  abnvc  afirr  rtm<.v:il  nf  roof  of  orhil  ■  clevalor  o(       ""'t^d  tO  the  levatOr  apd 
upper  citlid  has  bi^ti.  uui  aiid  riflecled  (ontanl.  '  with     the     basC    altached 

tO  the  external  palpebral 
raphe,  the  tarsal  plate  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  the  intemal  palpebral  tigament. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  oculo-motor  nerve. 

Action.— To  draw  the  upper  eyelid  upward  and  backward. 

Relations. — Immediately  above  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  between  it  and 
the  periosteum  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  are  the  trochlear  and  frontal  nerves  and  the 
supra-orbital  vessels.     Below  it  rests  upon  the  medial  half  of  the  rectus  superior. 
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2.  Rectus  SuPERioR  (Fig.  514). 

Attachments. — The  superior  rectus  arises  from  the  upper  portion  o(a  fibrous 
ring  termed  the  annulus  of  Zinn  (annulus  tendineus  cominiinis),  which  surrounds  the 
optic  foramen  and  is  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the  orbital  periosteUm  in  that  region. 
Thence  the  muscle  is  directed  fonvard  over  the  eyeball  and  is  inseried  into  the 
sdera  a  little  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea, 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  oculo-motor  nerve. 

Action. — To  rotate  the  eyebalt  so  that  the  pupil  is  directed  upward  and  at  the 
same  tirne  somewhat  inward. 

3.  Rectus  Internus  (Fig.  514). 

Attachments. — The  interna!  rectus  (m.  rectus  medialis)  arises  from  the  inner 
portion  of  the  annulus  tendineus  communis  and  passes  forward  along  the  inner  ivall 
of  the  orbit  to  be  inseried  into  the  sclera  a  short  distance  behind  the  inner  margin  of 
the  cornea. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  oculo-motor  nerve. 

Action. — To  rotate  the  eyeball  so  that  the  pupil  is  directed  inward. 

Fig.  515. 


4,  Rectus  Inferior  (Fig,  516). 
Attachments.— The  inferior  rectus  arises  from  the  Iower  portion  of  the  com- 

mon  tendinous  ring,  its  line  of  origin  being  continuous  with  that  of  the  rectus  internus. 
It  is  inseried  into  the  sclera  a  short  distance  beIow  ihe  inferior  margin  of  the  cornea. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  oculo-motor  nerve. 

Action.— ^o  rotate  the  eyeball  so  that  the  pupil  is  directed  downward  and  at 
the  same  tirne  somewhat  outwaid. 

5.  Rectus  Externus  (Fig.  514). 

Attachments. — The  external  rectus  (m.  rectas  lateralls)  arises  by  two  heads, 
one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  lower  and  outer  portion  of  the  common  tendinous  ring 
and  to  the  spine  on  the  lower  border  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  the  other  to  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  common  tendinous  ring.  It  passes  along  the  outer  wall 
of  the  orbit  and  is  inseried  into  the  sclera  a  little  behind  the  outer  border  of  the  cornea. 

Nerve-Supply, — From  the  abducens  or  sixth  nerve. 

Action, — To  rotate  the  eyehall  so  that  the  pupil  is  directed  outward. 

Relations. — Between  the  two  heads  of  the  extemal  rectus  there  pass  the  oculo- 
motor,  nasal,  and  abducent  nerves  and  the  ophthalmic  vein. 
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6,    Obliquus  Superior  (Figs.  514.  516). 

Attachments. — The  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball  arises  a  Iktle  in 
front  of  the  inner  part  of  the  optic  foramen  and  passes  forward  along  the  upper  and 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit  to  cerminate  in  a  round  tendon  whtch  passes  through  a  ten- 
dinous  loop,  the  trochlea,  attached  to  the  fovea  trochlearis  of  the  frontal  bone. 
Thence  it  is  reflected  outward,  downward,  and  backward,  and,  passing  beneath  the 
superior  reclus,  is  inserted  into  the  sclera  beneath  the  outer  margin  of  thaC  Riusde 
and  at  about  the  eqiiator  of  the  eyeball. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  trochlearis  or  fourth  nerve, 

Action. — To  rotate  the  eyeball  so  that  the  pupil  is  directed  inward  and 
downward. 

Fig.  516. 


LatenI  view  o(  ocuUr  inu«cl«  after  rcmoval  of  outer  wa1l  oE  orbil;  devator  of  upper  Ud  bu  bten  pBllol 

7,    Obliquus  Inferior  (Fig.  516), 

Attachments. ^The  inferior  oblique  muscle  arises  near  the  margin  of  the 
orbit  from  a  small  depression  on  the  orbital  siirface  of  the  maxi]la.  It  is  directed  oui- 
ward,  backward,  and  upward,  and,  passing  between  the  inferior  rectus  and  the  floor 
oi  the  orbit,  is  inserted  into  the  sclera  a  little  behind  the  equator  of  the  eyebaU  and 
under  cover  of  the  extemal  rectus. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  oculo-motor  nerve. 

Action. — To  rotate  the  eyeball  so  that  the  pupil  is  directed  upward  and  outward. 

Fascise  of  the  Orbit. — The  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessets  of  the  orbit  are  em- 
bedded  in  a  mass  of  loose  areolar  tissue  which,  abundant]y  intermingled  with  a  soft 
fat,  completely  lills  the  orbital  cavity.  Around  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  muscles  ihis 
areolar  tissue  condenses  to  form  their  sheaths,  and  a  special  condensation.  the 
tapsuU  of  Tenon  (fascia  bulbi),  surrounds  the  posterior  four-fiiths  of  the  eyebail, 
forming  a  socket  for  it.  The  inner  surface  of  this  capsule  is  smooth  and  is  united  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  sclera  only  by  lax  and  slender  bands  of  fibres  which  traverse 
a  distinct  lymph-Bpace  termcd  the  space  of  Tenon  (spatiuro  interfasciale),  which  intcr- 
venes  between  the  capsule  and  the  eyeball,  thus  facilitating  the  movements  of  the 
latter  in  the  socket.  Posteriorly  the  capsule  is  continnous  with  the  sheath  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  anteriorly  it  joins  with  the  conjunctiva  anterior  to  the  line  of  insertiun 
of  the  rectus  muscles  into  the  sclera.  The  tendons  of  the  rectus  muscles  conse- 
quendy  ptrforate  the  capsule,  which  is  prolongjed  backivard  upon  the  tendons  for  a 
short  distance, — in  the  čase  of  the  superior  oblique  as  far  as  the  trochlea. — niid  ihen 
becomes  continuous  with  the  areolar  sheaths  of  the  muscles  which  are  intimabely 
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adherent  to  the  muscle-tissue  and  constitute  the  fasciš  mnsculares.  These  fascise  are 
someivhat  thicker  in  their  anterior  portions  than  more  posteriorIy,  and  give  off  pro- 
longations  to  neighboring  parts.  From  the  fascia  of  the  rectus  superior  a  prolonga- 
tion  passes  to  join  the  tendon  of  the  levator  palpebrje  superioris,  and  one  from  the 
rectus  inferior  passes  to  the  lower  border  of  the  tarsal  plate  of  the  Iower  eyelid,  these 
two  recti  thus  acfjuiring  a  certain  amount  of  action  upon  the  eyeHds,  From  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  fascia  of  the  extemal  rectus  a  rather  strong  prolongation  is 
given  off  which  attaches  to  the  orbital  surface  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  torming  what 
has  been  ternied  the  exlemal  check  liganunt  of  the  eyeball,  while  from  the  medial 
surface  of  the  fascia  of  the  internal  rectus  a  similar,  although  someivhat  Iaxer,  prolon- 
gation passes  to  the  crest  of  the  lachryma!  bone  and  the  refiected  portion  of  the 
internal  palpebral  ligam ent 

The  Movements  of  the  Eyeball.— The  four  recti  muscles  of  the  eyeball 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  cone  whose  apex  is  at  the  annulus  tendineus  communia 

Fig.  517- 


DliKninnulk  UKilUl  KCtion  Ihrough  ortiil,  ihoving  trlations  ot  fascia  \a  muscles.  evcball.  ind  orbital  mil. 

and  the  base  at  the  insertions  of  the  muscles  into  the  sclera,  The  line  joining  the 
insertions  of  the  muscles  is  not,  however,  a  circie,  but  rather  a  spiral,  the  insertion 
of  the  internal  rectus  being  nearest  to  and  that  of  the  rectus  superior  farthest  from 
the  edge  of  the  comea.  The  axis  of  the  cone  does  not  correspond  in  direction  with 
the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eyeball,  but,  owing  to  the  divergence  of  the  axes  of 
the  two  orbits,  is  inclined  to  it  from  ivithin  outward  at  an  angte  of  about  20°. 

It  foUowa  from  this  that  during  the  contraction  of  either  the  superior  or  infe- 
rior rectus  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball  will  not  coincide  wilh  its  transverse 
axis,  but  will  be  inclined  to  it  (Fig.  518),  and  consequently  the  action  of  either  of 
these  muscles  in  directing  the  pupi!  upivard  or  downward  wi!l  be  complicated  by  a 
certain  amount  of  oblique  movement,  in  the  one  čase  inward  and  in  the  other  čase 
outward.  In  producing  purely  upward  or  downward  movements  of  the  pupil  the 
rectus  muscles  are  associated  with  the  oblique  ones,  the  coordination  of  the  inferior 
obtique  with  the  superior  rectus  producing  a  purely  upward  rotation,  while  that  of  the 
superior  oblique  with  the  inferior  rectus  produces  a  purely  downward  movement 
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Fig.  518. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  also  that  the  oblique  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  by 
no  means  due  to  the  action  of  the  superior  and  inferior  oblique  muscles  acting  alone, 

but  that  in  every  such  movement  there  is 
a  coordination  of  two  of  the  recti  muscles 
with  one  of  the  obliques.  Thus,  in  rotations 
which  direct  the  pupil  upward  and  inward 
the  superior  and  internal  recti  cooperate  with 
the  inferior  oblique,  and  in  the  downward 
and  outward  movements  the  inferior  and 
extemal  recti  cooperate  with  the  superior 
oblique. 

A  purely  outward  or  inward  rotation 
can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  extemal 
or  internal  rectus,  as  the  čase  may  be.  But 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  movements  of  the 
eyeball  are  always  bilateral,  and  that  the  in- 
ward  rotation  of  the  one  eye  is  generally  as- 
sociated  with  the  outward  rotation  of  the 
other,  the  combined  movements  thus  re- 
quiring  the  cooperation  of  different  muscles. 
In  ali  movements  of  the  eyeballs  there 
is,  accordingly,  a  coordination  of  various 
orbital  muscles,  and  when  the  combined 
obHque  movements  are  performed  this  co- 
ordination becomes  somewhat  complicated. 
The  direction  of  both  pupils  upward  and  to 
the  right  requires  the  coordination  in  the 
right  eye  of  the  inferior  oblique  and  the  su- 
perior and  external  recti  and  in  the  left  eye  of  the  inferior  oblique  and  the  superior 
and  internal  recti. 
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Diagram  showing action  of  ocular  muscles.  S,  S\, 
QiQu  sarittal  and  transverse  axes  of  eyeball;  dt- 
rection  of  puli  of  muscles  is  indicated  by  lines; 
dotted  lines  indicate  axes  around  which  superior 
and  inferior  recti  and  oblique  muscles  rotate  eye- 
ball ;  vertical  axis  (O)  corresponds  to  axis  of  rota- 
tion of  internal  and  extemal  recti.    {Landois.) 


Variations.— But  few  variations  have  been  observed  in  the  orbital  muscles.  Absence 
of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  has  been  noted,  and  a  slip  from  this  muscle,  termed  the 
iensor  trochlece^  sometimes  passes  to  the  trochlea. 


II.   THE  HVPOGLOSSAL  MUSCLES. 


1.  Genio-glossus. 

2.  Hyo-glossus. 


3.  Stylo-glossus. 

4.  Lingualis. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  hypoglossal  nerve  represents  the  anterior  roots  ol 
three  spinal  nerves  which  have  secondarily  been  taken  up  into  and  Consolidated  with 
the  cranial  region.  Corresponding  to  these  three  nerves  are  three  myotomes  which 
combine  to  give  rise  to  muscles  connected  with  the  tongue. 

I.  Genio-Glossus  (Fig.  1339). 
The  genio-glossus  is  described  with  the  tongue  (page  1578). 


2.  Hyo-Glossus  (Fig.  1339). 
The  hyo-glossus  is  described  with  the  tongue  (page  1578). 

Variations. — The  fibres  which  arise  from  the  lesser  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone  are  frequently 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle  and  have  been  described  as  the  chondro-glossus,  and  the 
fibres  arising  from  the  body  of  the  hyoid  are  frequently  separated  by  a  distinct  interval  from 
those  arising  from  the  greater  comu,  the  former  constituting  a  muscle  which  has  been  termed 
the  basio-g^hssus  and  the  latter  the  cerato-glossus.  A  bundle  of  fibres,  forming  what  has  been 
termed  the  friticeo-j^lossus,  sometimes  arises  from  the  cartilago  triticea,  situated  in  the  lateral 
hyo-thyroid  ligament,  and  passes  upward  and  fonvard  to  insert  along  with  the  posterior  fibres 
of  the  hyo-glossus. 
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3.  Stvlo-Glossus  (Fig.  1339). 
The  stylo-glossus  is  described  with  the  tongue  (page  1579). 

Variations. — ^The  stylo-glossus  is  occasionally  absent,  and  may  in  such  cases  be  replaced 
by  a  myla-gtos5US^  which  arises  from  the  inner  sunace  of  the  angle  of  the  mandible  or  from  the 
styIo-mandibular  ligament  and  is  inserted  into  the  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  tongue. 
liiis  muscle  is  usually  present  in  the  form  of  some  small  bundles  of  fibres  having  the  attach- 
ments  described. 

4.   LiNGUALis  (Fig.  1340). 

The  lingualis  is  described  with  the  tongue  (page  1579). 

III.    THE  TRUNK  MUSCLES. 

THE  DORSAL  MUSCLES. 

In  employing  the  term  dorsal  to  indicate  a  group  of  muscles  it  m  ust  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  group  does  not  include  ali  the  muscles  which,  in  the  adult  con- 
dition,  are  found  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body.  The  term,  so  far  as  it  has 
a  topographic  significance,  refers  to  a  phylogenetic  stage  in  which  the  muscles  it  is 
intended  to  designate  were  the  only  dorsal  muscles,  and,  as  here  employed,  it  indi- 
cates  only  those  muscles  which  are  derived  from  the  dorsal  portions  of  the  embryonic 
myotomes  and  are  supplied  by  the  posterior  divisions  (dorsal  rami)  of  the  spinal 
nerves. 

An  examination  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  readily  shows  that  they  consist  of 
two  distinct  sets.  There  is  a  superficial  set^  consisting  of  broad  and  flat  muscles, 
which  are,  with  few  exceptions,  attached  to  the  skeleton  of  the  fore-limb,  and  a 
deeper  set^  consisting  of  elongated  and  relatively  thick  muscles,  whose  attachments 
are  confined  to  portions  of  the  axial  skeleton.  The  muscles  of  the  former  set,  which 
may  conveniently  be  designated  the  spino-humercU  muscles^  are  ali  supplied  by 
branches  from  the  ventral  rami  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  they  have  reached  their 
present  position,  in  which  they  almost  completely  cover  in  the  true  dorsal  muscles, 
by  a  secondary  migration  from  the  more  ventral  portions  of  the  trunk,  and  prop- 
erly  belong  to  the  system  of  limb  muscles,  in  connection  with  which  they  will  be 
described. 

The  true  axial  dorsal  muscles  are  aH  included  in  the  deeper  set.  Viewed  from 
the  surface,  they  appear  to  form  elongated  columns  of  muscle-tissue,  extending  con- 
tinuously,  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  spinal  column,  over  considerable  stretches 
of  the  back  ;  but  when  the  more  superficial  portions  of  the  columns  are  removed,  it 
win  be  seen  that  the  deeper  portions  are  associated  with  the  individual  vertebrae, 
their  fibres  ix)ssessing  a  more  or  less  distinct  segmental  arrangement.  The  columns, 
indeed,  are  to  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  fusion  of  a  number  of  originally  inde- 
pendent  muscle-segments,  derived  from  the  dorsal  portions  of  a  corresponding 
number  of  myotomes,  a  mode  of  formation  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
columns  are  supplied  by  nerves  from  a  greater  or  less  number  of  successive  spinal 
nerves,  from  just  as  many,  indeed,  as  there  are  myotomes  entering  into  their 
composition. 

Comparative  anatomy  demonstrates  that  the  dorsal  musculature  may,  further- 
more,  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parallel  portions  or  tracts,  a  median  and  a 
lateral.  The  former  portion,  which  includes  the  majority  of  the  dorsal  muscles,  is 
composed  of  those  muscles  which  fundamentally  arise  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  and  are  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes,  and  may  therefore  be 
termed  the  transverso-spinal  portion  ;  while  the  more  lateral  tract  consists  of  mus- 
cles which,  taking  their  origin  primarily  from  the  transverse  processes,  are  inserted 
into  the  ribs  or  their  homologues,  and  may  accordingly  be  termed  the  transverso- 
costai  portion.  A  ccrtain  amount  of  overlapping  of  the  median  tract  by  the  lateral 
one  occurs  in  man  ;  indeed,  in  the  lumbar  region  the  two  tracts  fuse  to  a  certain 
cxtent  to  fonn  the  sacro-spinalis  ;  but  throughout  the  thoracic  and  cervical  regions 
they  are  fairly  distinct 
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The  deep  fascia  of  the  back  invests  ali  the  muscles  of  the  dorsal  gTtmp 
separating  them  from  the  spuio-humeral  group.  Above,  the  fascia  is  not  espccialii 
strong,  and  in  the  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  regions  forms  what  is  termed  ih-- 
fascia  nuchs,  which  lies  beneath  the  trapezius  and  rhomboid  muscles.  In  the  Io»>- 
thoracic  and  lumbar  regions,  however,  the  fascia  becomes  consideTably  thickenc^i 
cspecially  that  portion  which  invests  the  sacro-spinalis  {vertebral  aponcurosis) .  iors- 
ing  a  strong  rhomboidal  sheet  extending  from  about  the  level  of  the  5ixth  thoracii 
vertebra  to  the  tip  of  the  sacnim,  its  anterior  borders  giving  attachment  to  ^-ariout 
muscles,  while  the  posterior  ones  are  attached  to  the  posterior  portions  of  the  ilui: 

crests,  where  it  becomes  contin- 
FiG.  519.  uou5W)th  the  fascia  lata  covtTir^: 

PsDU  mapiu      SubpcrlKmal  Umne  the  gluteal  mUScleS. 

'  This  dense  layer  is  Urmed 

°*  the  Tascia    lambo-dorsalis    I  Fig 

tt^''    559)>  and  is  general[y  r^jarde.: 

obUque         35  consisting  of  trt-o  lateral  fxir- 

tions  which  are  practically  uniied 

*•■'  in  the  mid-doi^  line  by  tbeir 

bonuB  common  attachment  to  the  sfii- 

nous  processes  of  the  vertebra: 

«1  lucia       ^nd  the  supraspinous  tigamenti 

Each  of  these  lateral  portions  i-: 

I  ■»«■»  again  considered   as  consisting 

of  two  layers  which  toceth« 
"""•- •^-'"« '-T'Si;;4  3'K"i  "■       "        i"vest   the  Mcro-spbalis  .F«. 

519),  the  posUrior  iayer  beini; 
that  whii.'h  has  already  been  described,  while  the  anterior  layer  is  attached  medialii 
to  thf  tiiw  of  the  transveree  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertehne,  ^bove  to  the  lowtr- 
l«iixhT  of  the  twelfth  rib,  and  below  to  the  crest  of  ihe  ilium.  It  passes  outvard 
k-niMth  ihc  sacro-spinalis,  separating  it  Irom  the  qiiadratiis  lumborum,  and  at  the 
tmlcr  boriler  of  the  former  muscie  it  fuses  with  the  posterior  layer  to  form  a  strong 
mmnt'un>tio  Utnd,  from  which  the  latissimus  dorst  and  the  intemal  obIique  and  tnin»- 
\»i-i'  iilHloininiil  niiisilfs  take  partial  origin,  and  which  is  condnued  ventrally  ovcr 
iIm*  iniUT  siirface  of  the  iransversus  abdominis  as  the_/iii«a  transverseUU. 

(a)    THE  TRANSVERSO-COSTAL  TRACT. 

I.  Sacro-spinalis,  3.  Longissimus, 

3.   llio-costalis.  4.  Splenins, 

I.    Sacro-Spinalis  (Fig,  520). 

Atttichments. — The  sacro-spinalis.  somedmes  termed  the  eredor  spina,  forms 
,t  lnv^' ">"^'*''-*''  '"•'^  oi-cupving  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  vertebral  groovc.  It 
l.il.s5  »1  -"i^iH  irmn  the  under  surface  of  the  lumbo-dorsal  fascia,  the  crest  of 
lin  itiiiin,  lin-  |H>sUTior  surfiice  of  the  sacruni.  and  the  spines  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
i,  i.ii  .\iUiii.'ily  il  divi<U-s  inio  three  separaie  muscles.  two  of  which,  the  ilio- 
,.i,i  lil.  iml  \\w  loui;'^"'"""^-  belong  to  the  iransverso-costal  group,  while  the  third. 
ilu    .|.iii  lil-.,  1-.  ,»  iih-iuKt  of  the  transverso-spinal  series. 

Nvtvc  Supply.  —The  (Histerior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  ner\-es. 

2,    Ii.io-CosT.4i.is  (Fig.  520"). 

.\U-ii  butonts.     The  ilio-costalis,  also  termed  the  sacro-lumbalis.  b  the  most 

I  .     .  ii  L.i   \\w  \\\w\-  imi^.Us  inio  \vhich  the  sacro-spinalis  dividi-s.  and  is  the  fonranJ 
.  .,n  ii..'!!  i'i  iln' |'-'iiu<ii  i't  that  niuscle  which  ariscs  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

I ',   ,.,  ^,,niniiiv>l  ii|'«ari!  in  iho  vertebral  groove  immediately  intemal  to  the 

I   i't     i.S,  .1-,  1,11   a-,  tlif  fourth  cer\'ical  vortL-br.i,  receiving,  howe%-cr,  accrs- 
.     .    I,     .1  lil,    ulvi  .i>  it  p.i^sfs  ovt.T  them.     The  libres  which  aWj^  from  the  iliac 
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crest  are  mainly  inserted  into  the  lower  six  or  seven  ribs,  and  form  what  is  lermed  the 
ilio-costalis  lumborum.  With  the  remainder  of  the  iliac  fibres  bundles  arising  fn:<n 
the  lower  five»  six,  or  seven  ribs  associate  themselves  to  form  the  ilio-costalis  4«rsi. 
also  termed  the  accessorius^  which  inserts  into  the  upper  five  or  six  ribs  ;  and,  finali  v. 
the  uppermost  portion  of  the  muscle,  the  ilio-costalis  cervicis  or  cervicalis  cuccndms  o 
formed  by  the  union  of  bundles  arising  from  the  upper  six  or  seven  ribs,  and  i^  tx- 
serted  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  an  j 
sixth  cervical  vertebrae. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  th«. 
lower  cervical  to  the  first  lumbar. 

Action. — The  various  portions  of  the  ilio-costalis  tend  to  bend  the  spinal 
column  backward  in  the  lower  cervical,  thoracic,  and  lumbar  regions,  and  al&c»  c-» 
draw  it  somewhat  to  one  side.  They  may  likewise  have  some  action  in  drawing 
down  the  ribs,  assisting  in  forced  expiration. 

3.    LoNGissiMUS  (Fig.  520). 

Attachmcnts.— The  longissimus  represents  the  upward  prolongation  of  thai 
portion  of  the  sacro-spinalis  which  arises  from  the   dorso-lumbar  fascia  and    ih*: 
lumbar  vertebrae.     It  is  continued  upward  immediately  medial  to  the  ilio-costali«i  i« 
be  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  but,  like  the  ilio-cost;iI:>. 
it  receives  in  its  course  accessory  bundles  and  also  gives  of!  bundles  which  are 
inserted  into  the  skeletal  parts  over  which  it  passes. 

The  fibres  which  represent  the  direct  continuation  of  the  sacro-spinalis  are  con- 
tinued as  far  upward  as  the  first  thoracic  vertebra,  and  are  reinforced  by  short  acc *.-?>- 
sory  bundles  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  six  thoracic  vertebrae  to  fc  »nm 
what  is  termed  the  longissimus  dorsi.  The  fibres  of  this  portion  of  the  musde  are 
inserted  along  two  lines,  the  medial  of  which  passes  along  the  accessory  processes  •  »f 
the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  the  transverse  processes  of  ali  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  uhilc 
the  lateral  line  passes  along  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  the 
angles  of  the  ribs  as  far  fonvard  as  the  second.  From  the  transverse  processes;  c*f 
the  upper  six  thoracic  vertebrae  bundles  arise  which  unite  to  form  the  lom^sstmus 
cervicis  or  transversalis  cervicis^  which  continues  the  line  of  the  longissimus  to  ;in 
insertian  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  second  to 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebrae  ;  and,  finally,  the  longissimas  capitis  or  tracheh-mastoid 
is  formed  by  bundles  arising  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  three  upp«rr 
thoracic  vertebrae  and  the  articular  processes  of  the  three  lower  cervical,  and  pasNoa 
upward  to  be  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temfK)ral  bone. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the 
third  cervical  to  the  second  sacral. 

Action. — The  thoracic  and  cervical  portions  of  the  longissimus  will  draw  the 
spinal  column  backward  and  to  one  side  ;  the  longissimus  capitis  wiU  have  a  similar 
action  on  the  head. 

4.    Splenius  (Fig.  520). 

Attachmcnts. — The  splenius  forms  a  fiat  muscle  which  arises  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  upper  four  or  six  thoracic  and  the  seventh  cervical  vertebrae  and 
from  the  lower  half  of  the  li^amentum  nuchae.  It  passes  upward  and  slightlv 
laterally  and  divides  into  two  portions,  the  lower  of  \vhich,  curving  around  the  outer 
edge  of  the  upper  portion,  passes  to  an  inscrtion  in  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the 
upper  three  cervical  vertebrae,  forming  the  splenius  cervicis,  The  upper  portic»n. 
which  is  termed  the  splenius  capitis,  continues  upward,  and  is  inserted  by  a  sh^rt 
tendon  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  and 
into  the  outer  part  of  the  superior  nuchal  line. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  second  to  the  eighth  cer- 
vical nerves. 

Action. — ^The  splenius  cervicis  will  draw  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae  backward 
and  will  rotate  the  atlas  towards  the  side  of  the  muscle  in  action.     The  action  of 
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the  splenius  capitis  upon  the  head  will  be  similar  ;  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  two 
muscles  of  opposite  sides  will  bend  the  head  backward,  each  muscle  neutralizing  the 
rotatory  efiect  of  the  other. 

(d)    THE  TRANSVERSOSPINAL  TRACT. 

1.  Spinalis.  6.  Intertransversales. 

2.  Semispinalis.  7.  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. 

3.  Multifidus.  8.  Rectus  ca*pitis  posticus  minor. 

4.  Rotatores.  9.  Obliquus  capitis  superior. 

5.  Interspinales.  10.  Obliquus  capitis  inferior. 

I.    Spinalis  (Fig.  520). 

Attachments. — The  spinalis  in  its  lower  portion  is  the  continuation  of  the 
deeper  and  innermost  fibres  of  the  sacro-spinahs,  and,  like  the  longissimus,  with 
which  it  is  partly  associated,  it  is  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  thoracic,  a  cervical, 
and  a  cranial  portion.  The  spinalis  dorsi  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
upper  two  lumbar  and  the  lower  two  or  three  thoracic  vertebrae  by  tendons  common 
to  it  and  the  longissimus  dorsi.  It  forms  a  thin,  flat  muscle  which  passes  upward, 
inserting  as  it  goes  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae  from  the 
second  to  the  eighth  or  ninth,  but  one  vertebra  intervening  between  its  uppermost 
tendon  of  origin  and  its  lowermost  tendon  of  insertion.  The  spinalis  cervicis  arises 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  upper  two  or  four  thoracic  and  the  lower  two 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  ascends  alongside  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae to  be  inserted  into  those  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  vertebrae.  The 
spinalis  capitis  consists  of  bundles  arising  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  upper 
thoracic  and  last  cervical  vertebrae,  and  passes  upward  to  be  inserted  with  the  semi- 
spinalis capitis. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the 
third  cervical  to  the  last  thoracic. 

Action. — ^To  extend  the  spinal  column. 

2.    Semispinalis   (Fig.  520). 

Attachments. — The  semispinalis  forms  the  superficial  layer  of  the  muscles 
lying  in  the  groove  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 
Three  portions  may  be  recognized  in  it.  The  semispinalis  dorsi  arises  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  lower  six  or  seven  thoracic  vertebrae  ;  its  fibres  are  directed 
obliquely  upward  and  medially  and  are  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  five  or 
six  upper  thoracic  and  last  two  cervical  vertebrae.  The  semispinalis  cervicis  arises 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  ^v^  or  six  upper  thoracic  vertebrae  and  is  inserted 
into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sometimes  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebrae.  This  portion  of  the  muscle  is  almost  concealed  beneath  the  upper- 
most portion,  the  semispinalis  capitis,  which  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
upper  six  thoracic  vertebrae  and  the  articular  and  transverse  processes  of  the  lower 
three  or  four  cervical  vertebrae.  The  fibres  are  directed  almost  vertically  upward, 
and  are  joined  by  the  spinalis  capitis  to  form  a  broad  muscle-sheet  which  is  inserted 
into  the  under  surface  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  nuchal  lines. 

An  intermediate  tendinous  intersection  usually  divides  the  semispinalis  capitis 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  portion,  and  is  much  more  distinct  in  the  more  medial 
bundles  than  in  the  lateral  ones.  Frequendy  these  more  medial  bundles  are  sep- 
arated  somewhat  from  the  others,  and  they  have  been  considered  a  distinct  muscle 
and  termed  the  biventer,  the  lateral  portion  of  the  muscle  being  named  the  coniplexus. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  tne 
second  cervical  to  the  last  thoracic. 

Action. — The  semispinalis  dorsi  and  cervicis  extend  the  vertebral  column  and 
rotate  it  somewhat  towards  the  opposite  side.  The  semispinalis  capitis  draws  the 
head  backward  and  also  rotates  it  slighdy  towards  the  opposite  side. 
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3.    MuLTiFiDUS  (Figs.  520,  521). 
Attachments. — The  multifidus  {mulHfidus  spina')  constitutes  the  middle  layet 
of  the  tnuscles  occupying  the  groove  between  the  transverse  and  spinous  proce&ici 


of  the  vertebrJE,  and  is  covered,  in  the  thnracic  and  cervical  regions,  by  the  scmi- 
spinalis.    It  takes  its  origin  from  the  doreal  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  from  the  trans- 
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verse  or  articulating  processes  of  ali  the  vertebrae  as  far  up  as  the  fourth  cervical. 
The  fibres  from  each  vertebra  pass  over  from  two  to  four  of  the  succeeding  vertebrae 
and  are  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  third  to  the  fifth,  the  entire  insertion 
of  the  muscle  extending  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  that 
of  the  axis. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the 
third  cervical  to  the  last  lumbar. 

Action. — ^To  bend  the  spinal  column  backward  and  rotate  it  towards  the  op- 
posite  side. 

4.    RoTATORES  (Fig.  521). 

Attachments. — The  rotatores  {rotatores  dorsi)  form  the  deepest  layer  of  the 
muscles  occupying  the  spino-transverse  groove.  They  form  a  series  of  small  muscles 
hardly  distinguisl^ble  from  the  bundles  of  the  multifidus,  beneath  which  they  lie. 
They  are  to  be  found  along  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  column  from  the  sacrum  to 
the  axis,  arising  from  the  transverse  process  of  one  vertebra  and  passing,  some  of  the 
fibres  to  the  base  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  next  succeeding  vertebra  {rotatores 
dreves)  and  the  rest  to  a  corresponding  point  of  the  second  vertebra  above  {rotatores 
longi), 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the 
third  cervical  to  the  last  lumbar. 

Action. — ^To  bend  the  spinal  column  backward  and  rotate  it  towards  the  op- 
posite  side, 

5.  Interspinales  (Fig.  521). 

Attachments. — ^The  interspinales  are  relatively  small  muscles  which  pass  be- 
tw<?en  the  spinous  processes  of  succeeding  vertebrae.  They  are  usually  absent 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  thoracic  region,  occurring  only  in  connection 
with  the  first  and  the  last  two  spines,  but  they  are  exceptionally  well  developed  in 
the  lumbar  region  and  are  usually  paired  in  the  cervical  region,  where  they  stop  at 
the  axis. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the 
third  cervical  to  the  fifth  lumbar. 

Action. — ^Acting  together  to  bend  the  cervical  and  lumbar  portions  of  the  spinal 
column  backward. 

6.    Intertransversales  (Fig.  521). 

Attachments. — ^The  name  intertransversales  (mm.  intertransversarii)  has  been 
applied  to  a  series  of  small  muscles  occurring  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  and 
extending  between  the  transverse  or  mammillary  processes  of  successive  vertebrae. 
In  each  of  the  regions  named  two  sets  of  intertransversales  are  recognized,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  only  one  of  the  sets  in  such  region  belongs  to  the  dorsal  group 
of  muscles.  This  set  will  alone  be  considered  here,  the  other  (anterior)  one  being 
described  with  the  ventral  muscles  of  the  regions  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  intertransversarii  posteriores  occur  only  in  the  cervical  region  and  extend 
between  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  succeeding  vertebrae. 
The  intertransversarii  mediales  occur  only  in  the  lumbar  region  and  extend  between 
the  mammillary  processes  of  successive  vertebrae. 

Nerve-Supply. — Probably  by  fibres  belonging  to  the  posterior  divisions  of  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  nerves,  but  it  is  at  present  insufficiently  determined. 

Action. — To  bend  the  cervical  and  lumbar  portions  of  the  vertebral  column 
laterally. 

7.    Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Major  (Fig.  522). 

Attachments. — ^The  greater  straight  muscle  (m.  rectus  capitis  posterior  major) 
nrises  from  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis  and  passes  upward  and  out- 
>*'ard,  broadening  as  it  goes,  to  be  inserted  into  the  middle  portion  of  the  inferior 
nuchal  line. 

33 
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Nerve-Suppljr. — By  a  branch  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  subocdpiul 
nerve. 

Action. — To  draw  the  head  backward  and  to  rotate  it  towards  the  same  side. 

8.    Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Minor    (Fig.  522). 

Attachments. — The  lesser  straight  muscie  (m.  rectus  capitis  posterior  minor  1 
arises  from  the  posterior  tubercie  of  the  atlas  and  passes  upivard,  broadening  a**  ri 
goes,  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  portion  of  ihe  inferior  nuchal  line. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  a  branch  from  the  posterior  division  ol  the  suboccipiui 
ner\'e. 

Action. — ^To  draw  the  head  backward. 

Fig.  523. 


9.    Obliouus  Capitis  Superior  (Fig,  522}. 

Attachments. — The  superior  oblique  muscie  of  the  head  arius  from  the  trans- 
verse  proccss  of  the  atlas  and  passes  iipward  to  be  inserted  into  the  squamous  portion 
of  the  occipital  immediately  above  the  outer  part  of  the  inferior  nuchal  hne. 

■  Nerve-Supply- — By  a  branch  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  subocdpital 
nerve. 

Action. — To  draw  the  head  backward  and  slightly  laterally. 

10.    Orlkjuis  Capitis  Infkrior  (Fig.  522). 

Attachments. — The  inferior  obltqiie  muscie  of  the  head  arises  from  the  up  of 
the  spinous  process  of  the  axis  and  is  directed  outward  and  upward  to  be  inserttd  in(i> 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  a  branch  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  suboccipital 
ner\-e. 

Action. — To  rntate  the  axis  towards  the  same  side. 
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The  Sacro-Coccygeus  Posterior, — ^The  reduction  of  the  caudal  vertebrae  in  man,  indicated 
by  the  condition  of  me  coccygeal  vertebrae,  has  brought  about  a  reduction  of  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  dorsal  axial  musculature,  it  being,  as  a  rule,  represented  only  by  the  ligaments 
upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  coccyx.  Quite  frequentiy,  however,  muscular  fibres  occur  inter- 
tningled  with  the  connective  tissue,  and  occasionally  a  distinct  muscle,  the  sacro-coccygeus 
posterior,  may  be  found,  extending  from  the  last  sacral  vertebra  or  even  from  the  greater  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament  to  the  coccyx. 

THE    VENTRAL    MUSCLES. 

The  ventral  trunk  musculature  includes  ali  those  axial  muscles  which  are  supplied 
from  the  anterior  divisions  (ventral  rami)  of  the  spinal  nerves.  As  already  indicated 
(page  473)»  it  is  divisible  into  three  subgroups  :  a  group  of  more  median  muscles,  char- 
acterized  by  their  fibres  retaining  more  or  less  perfectly  a  longitudinal  direction  and 
constituting  the  redus  group ;  a  more  lateral  group,  in  which  the  fibres  possess  a 
distinctly  oblique  or  transverse  direction,  and  may  consequently  be  termed  the 
obliguus  group ;  and,  finally,  a  hyposkeletal group,  whose  fibres  have  a  longitudinal 
direction,  and  which  is  situated  anterior  or  ventral  to  the  spinal  column. 

Instead  of  considering  the  various  muscles  belonging  to  each  of  these  groups  in 
succession,  it  seems  more  convenient  to  combine  a  topographic  classification  with 
the  morphological  one,  and  to  describe  the  various  groups  as  they  occur  in  the  neck, 
thoracic,  abdominal,  and  periheal  regions.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  delimitations  of  these  regions  are  somewhat  arbitrarily  chosen,  and  that  there  is, 
so  far  as  the  muscles  are  concerned,  a  considerable  amount  of  overlapping  of  certain 
regions,  portions  of  myotomes  which  strictly  belong  to  the  thoracic  region,  for 
instance,  being  found  within  the  limits  of  what  is  recognized  as  the'abdominal  region. 
In  many  cases  these  overlapping  myotomes  have  united  with  myotomes  of  the  lower 
region  to  form  a  continuous  muscle,  and  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  refer  them  to 
their  proper  topographic  position  without  doing  violence  to  the  individuality  of  the 
muscles  which  they  help  to  form  ;  but  when  they  remain  practically  distinct  from  the 
muscles  of  their  adopted  region,  they  will  be  referred  to  the  region  from  which  they 
have  come. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  first  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  region,  there- 
after  taking  up  in  succession  those  of  the  thoracic  and  cervical  regions,  those  of  the 
perineal  region  being  left  until  the  last. 

THE   ABDOMINAL    MUSCLES. 

The  Superficial  Pascia  of  the  Abdomen. — The  superficial  fascia  of  the 
abdomen  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  two  layers.  These,  however,  are  well 
marked  only  over  the  anterior  and  especially  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
losing  their  distinctness  laterally  and  above,  where  they  pass  over  into  the  superficial 
fasciae  of  the  back  and  thorax.  The  superficial  layer  {Camper  s /ascia)  usually  con- 
tains  a  considerable  amount  of  fat,  except  at  the  umbilicus,  and  may  occasionally 
reach  a  great  thickness  owing  to  the  development  of  that  tissue.  The  deeper  layer 
immediately  underlies  the  fatty  layer,  and  is  a  connective-tissue  membrane  of  vary- 
ing  density,  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  yellow  elastic  tissue.  It  is  con- 
nected  to  the  deep  abdominal  fascia  which  covers  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall 
bv  loose  areolar  tissue,  except  along  the  median  line,  where  it  is  firmly  adherent 
along  the  linea  alba  and  around  the  umbilicus.  A  short  distance  above  the  sym- 
physis  pubis  it  gives  of!  a  band  vvhich  is  largely  composed  of  elastic  tissue  and  is 
inserted  below  into  the  fascia  of  the  penis,  forming  the  suspensory  ligament  of  that 
organ  (Fig.  528). 

In  the  inguinal  region  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  is  especlally  well 
defined,  forming  what  has  been  termed  the  fascia  of  Scarpa,  Laterally  it  passes 
down  over  Poupart*s  ligament  to  unite  with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh,  the  super- 
ficial vessels  and  lymph-nodes  of  this  region  lying  between  it  and  the  superficial 
layer.  More  medially  it  is  continued  down  over  the  spermatic  cord,  becoming  con- 
tinuous beIow  partly  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum 
(fascia  of  Co/ies)  and  part!y,  after  fusing  with  the  superficial  layer,  which  loses  its 
fat.  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum. 
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(o)  THE  RECTUS  MUSCLES. 
I.   Rectus  abdominis.  2.   Pyrainidali5. 

I.  Rectus  Abdominis  (Fig.  523), 
Attachments. — The  rectus  abdominis  forms  a  flat  but  strong  muscle  which 
traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  ventral  abdominal  wall  immediately  lateral  to  ihr 
linea  alba.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  xiphoid  process  of  the  stemura 
and  from  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs,  and  is  inserted  by  a  strong 
tendon  jnto  the  crest  and  symphysis  of  the  pubis. 

Fig.  513. 


The  fibres  are  dirccied  longiiudinallv,  and  are  interrupted  along  three  and 
occaaionally  four  transverse  lines  by  tendimuis  inlersections  of  the  muscle.  One  of 
these  inscriptiones  leiidima  occurs  abnut  the  le\el  of  the  umbilicus,  another,  oftwi 
affecting  only  the  mudial  porlion  of  the  mu.scle,  corrcsponds  approximately  to  the 
lower  margin  of  the  thnra.\,  and  the  third  lies  a!x>iit  midway  fjetveen  the  two.  The 
fourth,  when  present,  frequently  is  limited  to  the  lateral  portion  of  the  musde.  and 
occurs  about  inidway  between  the  le\el  of  the  umbilicus  and  the  crest  of  the  pubis. 
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Nerve-Supply. — From  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  thoracic  nerves  from  the 
fifth  to  the  twelfth. 

Action. — ^The  recti  act  as  flexors  of  the  thorax  upon  the  pelvis  or,  acting  from 
above,  they  flex  the  pelvis  on  the  thorax.  They  also  aid  in  the  compression  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  in  defecation  and  parturition  and  in  strong  expiratory  efforts. 

Voriations. — ^The  origin  of  the  rectus  sometimes  ascends  to  the  fourth  or  third  rib  or  even 
higher.  The  tendinous  inscriptions  are  probably  the  persistent  representatives  of  the  connective- 
tissue  partitions  between  certain  of  the  myotomes  of  which  the  muscle  is  composed.  They  are 
subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  variation  in  niimber,  five  or  six  occasionaily  occurring,  while,  on 
the  other  hand»  they  may  be  reduced  to  two. 

2.    PVRAMIDALIS    (Fig.  523). 

Attachments. — ^The  pyraniidalis  is  a  somewhat  variable  muscle  which  arises 
below  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  the  pubis  and  from  the  symphysis  and  is 
inserted  above  into  the  linea  alba,  somewhere  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  sym- 
physis. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
thoracic  nerves. 

Action. — To  tense  the  linea  alba. 

Variations. — ^The  extent  to  which  the  muscle  is  developed  taries  greatly,  its  insertion  some- 
times extending  well  up  towards  the  umbilicus,  while»  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  infrequently 
absent    This  latter  condition  has  been  estimated  to  occur  in  over  16  per  cent.  of  cases. 

(b)  THE  OBLIQUUS  MUSCLES. 

1.  Obliquus  extemus.  4.  Transversalis. 

2.  Obliquus  intemus.  5.  Quadratus  lumbonim. 

3.  Cremaster.  6.   Intertransversales  laterales. 

1.  Obliquus  Externus  (Fig.  524). 

Attachments. — The  external  oblique  forms  a  muscular  sheet  in  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  It  arises  by  seven  or  eight  fleshy  digitadons 
from  the  corresponding  number  of  lower  ribs,  the  upper  digitations  altemaUng  with 
digitations  of  the  serratus  magnus,  while  the  lower  three  alternate  with  those  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi.  The  fibres  from  the  lowest  ribs  pass  vertically  downward  to  be  in- 
serted  into  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ;  the  remainder  are  directed  mainly  downward  and 
forward  and ,  above,  directiy  fonvard  to  join  a  broad  aponeurotic  sheet  which  con- 
tributes  to  the  formation  of  the  ventral  abdominal  aponeurosis. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
thoracic  nerves  and  from  the  ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio-inguinal  nerves. 

Action. — Since  the  external  oblique  is  a  curved  sheet  which  passes  from  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  abdominal  wall  towards  the  mid-ventral  line,  contraction  of  its 
fibres  will  tend  to  compress  the  abdominal  contents  and  so  assist  in  micturition,  defe- 
cation, parturition,  and  expiration,  its  action  in  the  last-named  process  being  increased 
by  the  power  which  it  possesses  of  drawing  the  lower  ribs  downward.  Furthermore, 
according  as  it  acts  from  below  or  above,  it  will  flex  the  thorax  and  spinal  column 
upon  the  pelvis  or  the  pelvis  upon  the  spinal  column,  at  the  same  time  producing  a 
slight  rotation  of  the  thorax  to  the  opposite  side  and  the  pelvis  to  the  same  side. 
When  the  two  muscles  of  opposite  sides  act  together,  the  rotatory  action  of  each  will 
be  neutralized.  By  the  most  lateral  fibres  a  lateral  flexion  of  the  thorax  or  pelvis 
will  be  produced. 

2.  Obliquus  Internus  (Fig.  525). 

Attachments. — ^The  internal  oblique  muscle  lies  immediately  beneath  the  ex- 
ternal  one.  It  arises  from  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  middle  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  lumbo-dorsal 
fascia.  P>om  this  extended  origin  its  fibres  spread  out  in  a  fan-shaped  manner,  the 
more  posterior  ones  passing  upward  and   slightly  fonvard  to  be  inserted  into  the 
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lower  three  ribs,  while  of  the  rest  the  more  anterior  ones  pass  forward  and  upward, 
thoae  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  directly  fonvard,  and 
those  from  Poupart's  ligament  fonvard  and  downward,  ali  joining  in  a  flat  aponeu- 
rosis  which  unites  with  the  anterior  abdominal  aponeurosis  at  the  linea  semilunaris. 
In  its  lowermost  portion  the  aponeurosis  unites  with  that  of  the  transversalis  to  forni 
what  is  termed  the  conjoined  lendon,  and  by  this  it  is  attached  tO  the  crest  of  the  pubis. 

Fig.  5*4- 


DissFCtlon  of  laleial  bod>-wall,  shoning  eiitmal  oblique  and  »dioiiiinB  miHtla. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
thoracic  nerves  and  from  the  ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio-inguinal  nerves. 

Action. — The  intemal  oblique  acts  very  3imilariy  to  the  extemal  in  compressing 
the  abdominal  contenis,  in  drawing  the  lower  ribs  downward,  and  in  flexing  the 
thorax  or  pelvis  laterally.  It  will  also  flex  the  thorax  and  vertebral  column  upon  the 
pelvis  or  the  pelvis  upon  the  vertebral  column,  but  in  these  actions  the  accompanying 
rotation  will  be  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  caused  by  the  external  oblique,  the 
thorax  being  rotated  to  the  same  side  and  the  pelvis  to  the  opposite  side.  It  may  be 
remarkcd  that  the  rotatory  action  of  the  external  ohlique  of  the  one  side  and  the 
internal  oblique  of  the  other  will  be  in  the  same  direction. 
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3,  Cremaster  (Figs.  525,  1671). 

Attachments. — ^The  cremaster  muscle  consists  ol  a  series  of  someuhat  scat- 
tered  loops  of  muscle-tissue  derived  from  the  towt;r  part  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
to  a  slight  extent  from  the  transversalis.  It  is  attached  laterally  to  Poupart's  liga- 
ment  and  medially  to  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus.  The  loops  de- 
sccnd  through  the  inguinal  canal  along  with  the  spermatic  cord,  the  muscle  being 

Fig.  515. 


PoMcrior  aponeanMi 


wcll  developed  only  in  the  male.  and  spread  out  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  communis  of 
the  testis  and  spermatic  cord.  The  loops  are  united  by  connective  tissue  which  forms 
pari  of  the  cremasteric  fascia. 

Nerve-Supply.— By  the  genital  branch  of  the  genitp-crural  nerve. 

Action.— To  draw  the  testis  upward  towards  the  external  abdominal  ring. 

4.  Transversalis  fFig.  526). 
Attachmenta. — The  transversalis  (m.  transversus  abdomliiis)   is  the  deepcst 
layer  of  muscle  on  the  lateral  abdominal  wall  and  immediately  underlies  the  internal 
obliqiie.     It  arises  from  the  cartilages  of  the  lowsr  six  ribs,  from  the  lumbo-dorsat 
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lascia,  the  ioner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  outer  two-thirds  of  Pouparfs 
ligament.  Its  fibres  pass  horizontally  inward  to  join  the  ventral  abdominal  aponeu- 
rosis  along  the  hnea  semilunaris  ;  the  lower  ones,  however,  bending  somewhat  down- 
ward,  pass  into  an  aponeurosts  which  unites  with  that  of  the  internal  oblique  to  form 
the  conjoined  tendon  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  pubis, 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
thoracic  nerves  and  from  the  ilio-hypogHstric  and  ilio-inguinal  nerves. 

ActioD. — ^To  compress  the  contents  oi  the  abdomen. 

FiG.  5rf. 


The  fascia  transversalis  is  a  thin  Iayer  of  connective  tLssue  which  lines  the 
inner  (deeper)  surface  of  the  transversalis  muscie.  Posteriorly  it  is  continuous  with 
the  strong  aponeurotic  band  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of 
the  lumbo-dorsal  fascia,  anteriorly  it  combines  with  the  deeper  layer  of  the  ventral 
?bdominal  aponeurosis  to  form  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscie, 
and  abovc  it  unites  with  the  fascia  covering  the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm. 
Below  its  lateral  portion  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  outer  part  of 
Poupart's  ligament  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  iliac  fascia,  but  more  medially 
it  is  continued  dowiiward  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  to  form  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  the  portion  of  it  immediately  above  the  vessels  bdng 
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thickened  somewhat  to  form  the  deep  crural  arch  (Fig.  14.96).  More  medially  stili  it 
is  attached  to  the  free  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament  and  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
superior  ramus  and  body  of  the  pubis. 

A  little  over  i  cm.  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  about  half-way  between  the 
anterior  superiur  iliac  spine  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  transversalis  fascia  is  per- 
forated  by  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  by  ihe  ligamentum  teres  of  the  utenis  in 
the  female.  The  fascia  is  condnued  downward  and  [onvard  over  the  cord  or  ligament 
to  form  a  5omewhat  funnel-like  investment  for  it  termed  the  infundibuliform  fascia,  the  ' 
inner  margin  of  the  funnel  marking  the  position  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring, 

5.     QUADRATUS    LUMBORUM  (Fig.   537). 

Attachments. — The  quadratus  lumborum  is  a  flat  quadrilateral  muscie  which 
lies  toivards  the  back  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  extending  between  the  Fig.  537. 
crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  lower  bor- 
der  of  the  tweUth  rib.  It  consists  of 
two  layers  of  fibres  which  frequently 
are  distinguishable  from  each  othei 
only  with  difficulty,  The  anterior 
layert  which  arises  from  the  trans- 
verse  processes  of  the  lower  four  lum- 
bar  vertebra  and  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  iliac  crest,  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  border  of  the  tweHth  rib ; 
the  posterior  layer  (Fig.  527)  arises 
from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  ]ower  border  of  the 
twelfth  rib  and  into  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  upper  four  lumbar 
vertebne. 

Nerve-Supply. — By     branches 
from  the  lumbar  plexus. 

Action. — To  draw  downward  the  **  '^''* 

last  rib  and  to  bend  the  lumbar  por- 
tion  of  the  spinal  column  laterally.  Dora«i 

Relations. — The  quadratus  lum-  oimuni 

borum  rests  behind  upon  the  deep 
layer  of  the  fascia  lumbo-dorsalis  (  Fig. 
519),  which  separates  it  from  the  spino- 
sacral  muscie.     Its  anteiior  surface  ia 

in    relation   to   the  kidney  and    the   as-      (Juadnluslumboniln  muackot  righlsldc,  s«n  Irombehind. 

cending  or  descending  colon,  is  crossed 

by  the  lumbar  arteries,  and  is  covered  towards  its  inner  margin  by  the  psoas  major. 

6.   Intertransversales  Laterales  (Fig.  521). 

Attachments. — The  lateral  intertransversales  are  aseries  of  small  quadrilateral 
muscles  which  e.xtend  between  successive  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrEc. 

Nerve-Supply. — Probably  from  the  anterior  rami  of  the  lumbar  nerves. 

Action.— To  bend  laterally  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  column, 

The  Ventral  Abdominal  Aponeurosis  (Fig.  528). — The  broad  aponeurotic 
sheets  into  which  the  oblique  and  transverse  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  continued 
at  their  anterior  (medial)  edges  unite  more  or  less  intimately  with  one  anothcr  and 
with  the  fascia  transversalis  to  form  the  ventral  abdominal  aponeurosis.  Laterally  the 
various  layers  of  which  this  aponeurosis  is  composed  are  to  a  certain  extent  discerni- 
ble.  since  the  lines  along  which  the  fibres  o(  the  three  muscles  pass  into  the  apo- 
neurosis do  not  coincide,  that  of  the  external  oblique  extending  (rom  the  outer  border 
of  the  rectus  muscie  abovc  obliquely  downward  and  laterally  to  the  anterior  superior 
Spine  of  the  ilium,  ivhile  those  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversus  follow  essen- 
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tially  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  except  below,  where  they  lie  a  littlc  lateral  in 
that  muscie.  More  medially,  however,  ihe  layers  become  intiinately  associatrti  and 
can  only  be  separated  artificiaHy. 

At  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscie  the  aponeurosis  divides  inio  f*vo  laver- 
(Fig.  529,  A)  which  pass  one  in  front  and  the  other  t>ehind  the  rectus,  thus  formint;  1 
sheath  for  it  (vagina  musoili  recti).  The  line  of  the  division  is  indicated  on  the  surta-  e 
of  the  abdomen  by  a  shght  groove,  and  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  lin^a  sr^s- 
lunaris.  When  they  reach  the  mesial  border  of  the  rectus  the  two  layers  unitc  aud 
become  continuous  in  the  middle  line  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  side  t" 
form  a  strong  librous  band  which  extends  from  the  front  of  the  xiphoid  procfe«  of  ihc 

sternum  above  to  lh< 

Fic.  5j8,  symphysis    pubis    b*-- 

]ow,  and  is  termed  iht- 

linea    alba.  In     it-^ 

upper  part  this    band 

is   fairly    broad.     bul 

below  the  umbJIicu^. 

"  which  is   situated    m 

the  band,  it  suddcmtv 

narrows  to  a  thin  line 

inea  which    becomes    con- 

fanBveisie     tinuous  below  with  the 

r«"^"««'\  -  -  ™'""      superior    pubic    lipa- 

iobiique  mcnt,  befund  ihe  in- 

Ted ,».        sertion  of  the  recti.  by 

^^,^_^j^  «'  obiinue     a  triangular  expanbion 

iMih  oi  rec- "^  ,  •.  which        occasiona]l>' 

IS  rauBcie  nilunaris       contains  muscle-fibrcs 

and  is  termed  the  ad- 
miaiculuiii  lineac  albac 
Th^posteritrr  laver 
of  the  aponeurosis. 
which  forms  the  pi^iste- 
\~^'iiMm«Ii'  "or  wall  of  the  sheath 

of  penis  of  the  Tectus,  is  fairlv 

spcrmaikcord^-.  ^^_    >ij^  '^  thick  above.  but  a  lli- 

tle  beIow  the  level  d 
the   umltilicua  it  sud- 
^  "  denly    l>econKs    very 

Supnficill  dissectron  of  abdomen,  aho.ving  vc.ilral  apo..»ir«i>.  much  thinnef  along  an 

arched  line,  the  con- 
cavity  of  which  is  downward,  and  may  sometimes  be  represented  by  a  distinct  lold. 
This  margin  is  termed  the //«tf  or/u/rfi^/' Z^iJi^f/aj  (linea  semldrcularis)  (Fig.  523», 


responded  with  the  semicircular  line.  The  thinness  of  the  portion  of  the  sheath  below  th«  line 
has  been  exp1<iined  on  ihe  f^round  that  it  represents  the  portion  with  which  the  urtnary  bladder 
was  in  contact  in  fictal  life  (Gecjenbaur),  and  also  by  the  view  that  the  strain  eierted  on  this 

Cortion  of  the  sheath  is  lew  than  that  placed  upon  the  upper  pari,  since  ihe  lalter  is  acted  on 
y  fibres  of  the  oblique  and  transverse  muscles  which  have  bony  attachments  drawn  upward 
durine  inspiratiun,  while  the  lower  part  is  in  relation  to  the  less  active  libres  atlached  to  the 
in^ninal  ligament  (.So1)::er). 

Finallv.  it  mav  be  staled  that  the  imniediate  caose  for  the  sudden  chanRC  in  IhickneM  hai 
been  assit^ned  to  the  lievelopment  of  the  processus  vaeinalis  peritonsi,  the  pouch  of  perituneum 
whirh  in  the  embr\o  descends  inio  ihe  genilal  swelhnK  and  Rives  rise  in  ine  male  to  Ihc  tunica 
vaninalis  testis.  The  formalion  of  this  peritoneal  pouch  Ls  held  to  prevent  the  lower  portions 
of  Ihe  ix>sterior  iajer  of  the  al>dominal  aiioneurosis  which  are  derived  from  the  aponeuruses  ol 
the  intenial  otili(iue  and  lraiis\ersalis  from  passing  behind  the  rectus  muscie,  the  posterior  waU 
of  ils  sheath  bcinB  f()rmed  only  by  the  fascia  transversalis  (Eisler). 


"Si'Sj,„..,iv\ 

fibr«  T  .'        \ 

Eulsmal  .bdoml- jT—      -      ^ 

n,lring  T-  -V  .     ; 

Spcrm«liecord_A--  \         'K! 
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In  the  1ower  part  o(  the  anterior  abdomtnal  wall  the  lovvermost  fibres  of  the 
abdominal  aponeurosis — those  extending  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  and  the  pubic  spine — form  a  strong  ligamentous  band,  the  ligament  of  Pou- 
part  (Hgamentum  ineuinale)  (Flgs,  524,  530),  the  outer  portion  of  which  gives  rise  to 
some  of  the  tibres  of  the  intemal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles,  while  the  fascia 
lata  of  the  thigh  is  attached  to  it  below.  Near  its  medial  end  some  of  its  fibres  pass 
inward  to  be  attached  to  the  ilio-pectineal  line  of  the  pubis,  forming  a  horizontal  trian- 
gular  sheet  whose  free  concave  lateral  border  forms  the  medial  boundary  of  lhe./emo- 
ral  ring  (aanulus  femoralis)  through  which  the  femoral  hernias  make  their  exit  from 
the  pelvis.  This  reflection  (Fig.  531)  is  the  ligament  of  Gimbernat  (ligam  en  tu  m 
lacuoare).  Furthermore,  a  sheet  of  fibres,  variable  in  its  development  and  termed  the 
triansular  fascia  (liga  men  tu  m  inguinale  reflexum),  or  ligament  of  Colles  (Fig.  1485). 
is  reflected  upward  and  medially  from  the  inner  portions  of  Poupart's  and  Gimbemat's 
ligaments  in  front  of  the  lower  medial  portions  of  the  aponeuroses  of  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  to  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus. 

The  Inguinal  Canal. — At  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  fcetus  an 
outpouching  of  the  loiver  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  occurs  on  each  side  to  form  the 
genital  swellings,  which  later  become  the  scrotum  in  the  male  and  the  labia  majora 

Fig.  5J9. 


TranaveruiK«  tnuKle 


DilKtDmi  showi: 


in  the  female.  The  points  at  which  the  outpouchings  occur  are  those  at  which  the 
iower  ends  of  a  ligament  descending  from  the  primitive  kidneys  (mesonephri)  are 
attached  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  these  ligaments,  consequently,  are  carried  through 
the  length  of  the  outpouching  beneath  its  peritoneal  lining  to  attach  to  the  walls  of 
the  scrotum  or  the  labia.  In  the  female  the  ligaments  become  in  part  the  round 
ligaments  of  the  uterus,  but  in  the  male  the  relalions  of  the  outpouchings  become 
more  complicated.  Owing  to  the  descent  into  them  of  the  testes  (page  2040),  the 
ligaments  are  drawn  completely  into  the  pouch,  forming  the  gubernacula  of  the  testes, 
while  the  vaša  deferentia  and  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  testes  are  also  carried 
into  the  pouch,  uniting  to  form  the  spermatic  cord.  There  are,  consequently,  pass- 
ing  from  the  abdominal  cavity  into  each  pouch,  in  the  female  the  round  ligaments  of 
the  iitenis  and  in  the  male  the  spermatic  cord. 

At  first,  and  in  the  male  for  a  considerable  time  after  birth,  the  communication  of 
the  pouch  ivith  the  abdominal  cavity  is  widely  open  ;  but  latcr,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
pouch  in  the  male  and  throughout  its  entire  length  in  the  female,  the  lumen  becomes 
reduced,  and  finally  is  compIetely  obliterated  by  the  union  of  its  walls  to  the  sper- 
matic cord  or  the  round  ligament,  its  Iower  portion  persisting  in  the  male  as  the  space 
which  exi3ta  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  Iayer3  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 
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As  a  result  of  these  processes  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  is 
traversed  on  either  side  by  the  spermatic  cord  or  by  the  ligamentum  teres  of  the 
uterus,  and  it  is  custoinary  to  regard  the  space  occupied  by  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  structures  as  a  caiial,  which  is  termed  the  ingutnal  canal.  It  should  be 
understood,  hoivever,  that  an  actual  space  surrounding  the  cord  or  ligament  does 
not  exist,  the  walls  of  the  canal  being  united  to  the  stnicture  contained  with!n  it 
Nevertheless,  the  union  is  by  no  means  a  strong  one,  the  region  of  the  abdominal 
wall  traversed  by  the  ligamentum  teres  or  especially  by  the  spermatic  cord  being 
relatively  weak  and  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  an  inguinal  hemia. 

The  inguinal  canal  is  5omewhat  over  3  cm.  {1^  in.)  in  length  and  is  situated 
immediately  above  Poupart's  ligament,  vvhich  it  crosses  obliqueIy  from  above  down- 
ward,  medially,  and  forvvard,  Its  upper  or  inner  end  is  about  midway  between  ihe 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine  of  the  pubis,  and  lies  about  1 2  mm. 
f  j4  in.  )  above  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament.  It  is  marked  by  a  more  or  less  distinct 
depression  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  abdominal  wall  surrounding  the  spermatic 
cord  or  round  ligament,  termed  the  internal  abdominal  nng  (aaaulns  iagalnalis 


Fig.  530. 


abdomlnis).  The  depression  (Fig.  532)  is  due  to  the  transversalis  fascta  being  pro- 
longed  downward  over  the  spermatic  cord  as  a  hinnel-like  sheath,  the  infundihuli- 
form  fascia.  The  lower  or  medial  end  of  the  canal  corresponds  to  the  extemal 
abdominal  ring  (anaulus  abdominalis  subcutaneus)  (Figs.  523,  530),  and  lies  just 
lateral  to  and  a  little  above  the  spine  of  the  pubis  and  is  surrounded  by  the  lower 
medial  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  o(  the  e.tternal  oblique.  The  fibres  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis  which  bound  this  ring  are  somewhat  thickened,  forming  what  are  termed  the 
pillars  fcrura)  of  the  ring,  the  uppermosl  of  vvhich,  \h.^  internal piltar  (cnis  superior), 
consists  of  fibres  passing  to  the  symphysiB  pubis  ;  the  lower  one,  the  exlemal  piilar 
(cnis  inferinr),  is  fornied  by  th?  fibres  passing  to  the  piibic  spine,  and  corresponds 
to  the  medial  end  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Stretching  across  betveen  the  two  crura 
are  numerous  obliquely  arching  hitercolumnar fibres  (fibrae  intcrcnirales)  which  exlend 
laterally  almost  as  f,-ir  out  as  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  From  the 
margins  of  the  e.\ternal  ring  an  attenuated  prolongation  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
e.tternal  oblique  is  continiied  downward  o\er  the  spermatic  cord  as  a  thin  membrane 
known  as  the  iniercohtmnar  or  e.vtcrttal  spermatic  fascia. 
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Owing  to  the  oblique  direction  of  the  canal,  ihat  portion  of  the  aponeurosb  of 
the  external  oblique  which  is  strengthened  by  the  intercolumnar  fibres,  together  with 
a  portion  of  the  intemal  oblIqiie,  forms  its  anterior  waU,  while  its  posterior  wall  is 
formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis,  together  with  the  more  medial  lower 
portion  of  that  of  the  intemal  oblique,  these  two  layere  of  fascia  uniting  in  this  region 
to  form  wbat  is  termed  the  conjoined  tendott,  which  is  attached  below  to  the  body  and 
superior  ramus  of  the  pubis,  and  medially  is  especiaUy  thickened  to  form  a  band,  the 
fali  inguinalis,  finnly  attached  along  its  medial  border  to  the  tendon  of  the  rectus. 
More  laterally,  where  it  forms  the  medial  boundary  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  it 
is  also  thickened  (Fig.  531),  forming  the  ligamenl  o/  Hesselbach  ( ligamentum  inter- 
foveolare).  Betvveen  these  lwo  thickenings  the  abdominal  wall  i3weaker  (Fig.  1493) 
and  may  give  way  to  intemal  pressure,  permhting  a  hernia,  which  comes  to  the  sur- 
fcice  at  the  external  abdominal  ring  without  having  traversed  the  inguinal  canal,  and  is 
therefore  spoken  of  as  a  direcl  hernia.  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  usual  oblique 
hernia  which  enters  the  canal  at  the  intemal  abdominal  ring. 

Fig.  531. 


HiHClbachi 

Contoine 


Disi«cIion  of  posterior  suHAce  a(  aaterlor  abdomiikal  wall.  showiii;  nlatioruof  con)oine<l  lendon  and  rti  eTpansfoni 

A  small  fasciculus  of  muscie-tissiie  is  sometimes  (ound  close  to  the  medial  border  of  the 
intemal  abdominal  ring.  It  is  the  m.  interfoveolaris  (FIr.  531),  and  arises  from  the  superior 
rainiis  of  the  pubIs.  passine;  almost  directly  upward  to  spread  out  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
transversalis.     It  is  g;eneraTly  regarded  as  an  aberrant  portion  of  the  transversalis  muscie. 

The  Posterior  Surface  of  the  Anterior  Abdominal  V^all. — Throughout 
its  entire  extent,  with  the  esception  of  a  small  area  in  the  median  line  below,  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  is  hned  by  peritoneum.  In  the 
CKCeptional  area  the  peritoneum  is  kept  from  aclual  contact  with  the  wall  by  a 
band  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  urachtis.  which  extends  from  the  apex  of  the  urinary 
bladder  to  the  umbilicus  and  supports  the  peritrmeum  someivhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  ridge-pnie  of  a  tent,  so  that  between  it  and  the  alxiominal  wall  there  is  an 
interval  occupted  only  by  loose  areolar  tissue  and  termed  the  prevesical  spaee  of 
Relsius  (page  1906). 

I^terally  from  the  urachus  a  fibrous  cord,  the  lateral  ligametU  of  the  umbilicus, 
Tnay  be  seen  on  each  side,  passing  from  the  side  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus  and 
representing  the  obliterated  hypngastric  arteries  of  the  fcetus  :  while  stili  more  laterally 
there  may  be  seen  coming  from  the  external  iliac  artery  the  inferior  or  deep  epi^s- 
tric  artery.  which,  passing  immediately  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  abdommal 
ring  and  posterior  to  the  interfoveolar  ligament  (Fig.  533),  extends  upward  and 
inward  to  penclrate  the  posterior  layer  of  ihe  sheath  of  the  rectus  a  short  distance 
bclow  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  Both  these  stmctures  produce  a  slight  ridging  or 
fold  of  the  peritoneum,  that  formed  by  the  obliterated  hypngastric  artery  being  termed 
\\ic  ptica  umbilicalis  laleralis.  while  the  other  is  the  fiiica  cfiigasMca.  These  two 
folds,  together  with  the  urachus.  mark  oti  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall 
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iiilii  tlircc  ariMs  <ir  kivuit  (FiK-  532).  The  median  of  these  foveae  lies  between  thc 
viniclius  umi  tlu-  latoral  umbilical  lold  and  forms  the  supravesura/ /ossa,  h^ving  for 
i(!4  Hiiur  lln"  riiliiM  nnisck-.  Bclween  the  lateral  umbilical  and  the  epigastric  fol<Ls 
M  1)10  iiintr  higiiinaf  /ossa,  having  for  its  floor  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  banj; 
tlH'ri'U>r«;  llic  ri'nitin  in  wliich  dirccl  inguinal  hernias  arise ;  and  lateral  to  the  epi- 


j;.»siiK'  fv>KI  is  the .*j..'i'  t\i:ni<ta//,'ssa.  m  whtwe  flix^r  is  found  the  interna!  abdomi- 
tini;,  idsl  Cit  the  iHiter  sidi-  nt  the  di-ep  epiir-istric  aner\-. 

The  tn.ini;vil.ir  .iit.»  lv>midrtl  hv  l\Hi|«rt's  liijament  below,  the  lateral  ei^r 
the  r^\'tns  nui-^ile  n«>li-ill\\  .\nd  the  pliia  e|*iirastrica  Uterallv  has  been  termrd  :> 
f.itc.V  .•'   /f.  ,<*  .'.M,  k.      Ii  Ls  ,»lm<»sl  i".lemic,»l  «iih  the  miiidle  inguinal  iossa.  ar 
»icniH-s  4  iitlle  nuMv  pixvi«'.y  thf  st-.rt  i^t  the  direct  hernias. 

,.      THK  HY1\\>KKI  ETAl.  Ml"SCLES. 
It  S(\-;;i-4  ;v-.«\>Ke  iKi!  i*ie  ;^s.v»r;  r.v.'  *r  .i:;.?  the  piVvi*  rr.iror  iru^des  are.  ■=  r-r 
J«  \\»^,  A*--i:v„»Ke  t.'  thf  »:T-.>::p  i'-;  .»S-v^r-.-.nal   h^-jvrkelčtal   rr.-jjdes.      The    1^  - 
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through  a  wound,  the  stretching  of  scars,  and  some  forms  of  dystocia  and  of  uterine 
displacement. 

The  pelvic  cavity — **  a  recess  leading  downward  and  backward  from  the  abdomi- 
nal  cavity  proper"  (Cunningham) — is  divided  from  the  latter  by  an  imaginary  plane 
extending  from  the  promontory  of  the  sacnim  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  pubes.  It 
will  be  considered  separately. 

The  general  shape  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  described  on  page  161 5  as  are  also 
the  regions  into  which,  for  convenience,  the  abdomen  proper  may  be  divided  by  cer- 
tain  arbitrary  lines  (page  1615). 

The  structures  and  organs  underlying  the  spaces  thus  marked  out  are  approxi- 
mately  as  follows  : 


RiGHT  HVPOCHONDRIAC. 

Greater  part  of  right  lobe  of 
Hver,  hepatic  flexure  of  colon, 
and  part  of  right  kidney. 


Right  Lumbar. 

Ascending  colon,  part  of 
right  kidney,  and  sometimes 
part  of  ileum. 


Right  Iliac. 

CsBcum  with  vermiform  ap- 
pendix  and  termination  of 
ileum. 


Epigastric. 

Greater  part  or  vvhole  of  left 
lobe  and  part  of  nght  lobe  of 
Hver,  with  gall-bladder,  part  of 
stomach,  including  both  ori- 
fices,  first  and  major  portion 
of  the  second  parts  of  duo- 
denum,  duodeno-jejunal  flex- 
ure,  pancreas,  upper  or  inner 
end  of  spleen,  parts  of  kid- 
neys,  and  suprarenal  bodies. 


Umrilical. 

Greater  part  of  transverse 
colon,  lower  portion  of  second 
and  much  of  third  part  of  duo- 
denum,  some  convolutions  of 
jejunum  and  ileum,  with  por- 
tlons  of  mesenterv  and  greater 
omentum,  part  of  right,  often 
of  left,  and  sometimes  of  both 
kidneys,  and  part  of  both 
ureters. 


Hvpogastric. 

Convolutions  of  ileum,  blad- 
der  in  children,  and  when  dis- 
tended  in  adults  also,  uterus 
when  in  the  ^^vid  state,  and, 
behind,  sigmoid  flexure. 


Left  Hvpochondriac. 

Part  of  stomach,  portion  of 
spleen,  tail  of  pancreas,  splenic 
flexure  of  colon,  part  of  left 
kidnev,  and  sometimes  part  of 
left  lobe  of  liver. 


Left  Lumbar. 

Descending  colon,  part  of 
jejunum,  and  sometimes  part 
of  left  kidney. 


Left  Iliac. 

Si^oid  colon,  convolutions 
of  jejunum  and  ileum. 


The  contents  of  the  various  regions  and  the  structures  intersected  by  the  difierent 
planeš — if  the  arbitrary  lines  are  continued  into  planeš — vary  considerably  within 
normal  limits  and  greatly  in  the  presence  of  disease. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  abdomen  are  also  extremely  variable.  In  the  norma! 
adult  male  it  is  irregularly  cylindrical,  with  a  central  bulging,  an  antero-posterior 
flattening,  and  a  greater  width  near  the  pelvis  than  near  the  ribs.  In  the  adult  female 
the  larger  relative  size  of  the  lower  abdomen  is  due  to  the  greater  development  of  the 
pelvis,  and  usuaily  to  flabbiness  of  abdominal  muscles  and  accumulation  of  fat  from 
want  of  exercise,  and  to  compression  of  the  upper  segment  by  corsets  ;  it  is  increased 
by  the  stretching  of  repealed  pregnancies.  In  infancy  and  childhood  the  abdomen  is 
prominent  on  account  of  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the  pelvis,  the  pelvic  viscera 
being  then  practicaUy  within  the  abdomen,  and  is  broader  above  than  below  by 
reason  of  the  relatively  great  bulk  of  the  liver. 

In  obesity  the  weight  of  the  intra-abdominal  and  subcutaneous  fat  carries  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  downward  by  gravity,  stretches  it,  and  produces  a 
pendulous  abdomen.     This  condition  is  also  favored  by  ascites,  pregnancy,  etc.     In 
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emaciation  the  whole  anterior  abdominal  wall  becomes  concave  (^scaphaid)^  especially 
the  upper  portion  bounded  by  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  subcostal  angle, — the 
scrobiculus  cordis  (page  171), — ^which,  with  the  patient  supine,  may  appear  to  rest 
directiy  upon  the  vertebral  column,  with  walls  more  nearly  vertical  than  horizontal. 

Cangenital  deformities  of  the  abdominal  wall  usuaUy  consist  in  a  failure  of  the 
ventral  plates  to  unite  in  the  middle  line,  producing  various  degrees  of  umbilical 
hernia  (^.z'.)  or  leaving  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  uncovered  over  a  considerable 
area. 

Contusions  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  bounded  laterally  by  the  outer  free 
border  of  the  external  oblique, — i,e,y  by  a  line  just  external  to  a  vertical  line  dropped 
from  the  lowest  part  of  the  ninth  rib, — ^are  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  effect 
upon  the  organs  contained  within  the  abdomen.  As  the  skin  over  the  abdomen  and 
the  abdominal  muscles  receive  their  nerve-supply  from  the  lowest  six  intercostal 
nerves  and  the  branches  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  first  lumbar,  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  upon  the  approach  of  danger,  if  not  voluntary,  may  be  refJexly 
hastened  at  the  moment  of  external  application  of  force,  and  a  protecting  elastic 
barrier  may  thus  be  interposed  between  the  latter  and  the  abdominal  contents.  The 
rigidity  caused  by  the  contact  of  a  cold  hand  with  the  abdominal  surface,  preventing 
palpation  of  the  viscera  beneath,  aifords  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  close  relation 
between  skin  and  muscles.  The  relation  of  the  nerve-supply  of  the  muscles  and 
that  of  the  underlying  viscera  explains  the  rigidity  of  the  belly  so  usually  seen  in 
in]ury  or  disease  of  abdominal  organs  (page  1683).  Finally  the  relation  of  the  čuta- 
neous  and  muscular  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves  is  well  shown  by  the  sudden 
inspiratory  effort  caused  by  a  dash  of  cold  water  on  the  lower  thoracic  or  abdominal 
region,  six  of  these  nerves  supplying  the  intercostal  muscles  as  well  as  the  antero- 
lateral  surface  of  the  chest  and  belly. 

The  injurious  effect  of  contusions  is  diminished  by  the  presence  of  a  thick  layer 
of  subcutaneous  fat  or  by  the  interposition  of  a  fleshy  omentum.  If  the  abdominal 
muscles  are  relaxed,  serious  in]ury  to  the  viscera  may  be  done  without  obvious 
damage  to  the  parietes.  Absence  of  ecchymosis  or  other  visible  sign  of  injury  should 
therefore  not  lead  to  an  absolutely  favorable  prognosis  until  after  the  lapse  of  suffi- 
cient  time  to  permit  of  the  development  of  visceral  symptoms» 

IVounds, — The  thinness  and  loose  attachment  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  favor 
the  occurrence  of  cellulitis  as  a  result  of  infection  from  superficial  wounds.  The 
superficicd  layer  of  the  superficial  ftiscia  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  subcutaneous 
fat  and  covers  the  superficial  blood-vessels.  The  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  thickness  of  this  fatty  layer,  which  may  be  of  several  inches. 
An  abdominal  wound  may  therefore  be  of  considerable  depth  and  yet  be  attended  by 
little  or  no  bleeding  and  be  practically  * '  superficial.  * '  The  deeper  iayer  of  tke  super- 
ficial fascia  (page  515)  is  firmer,  is  elastic,  and  in  its  lower  partis  the  vestige  of  the 
*  *  tunica  abdominalis, '  *  well  developed  in  the  horse  and  some  other  quadrupeds  for 
reinforcement  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  on  which  the  weight  of  the  viscera  comes 
more  directly  than  in  man.  It  is  attached  in  the  middle  line  to  the  deeper  struc* 
tures  and  to  the  iliac  crest,  and  below  Poupart's  ligament  blends  with  thefascia  lata 
of  the  thigh.  It  is  not  attached  over  the  space  between  the  pubic  spine  and  symph>'sis, 
but,  being  carried  downward  over  the  spermatic  cord,  becomes  continuous  with  the 
dartos  layer  of  the  scrotum  and  with  the  fascia  of  Colles.  Cellulitis  superficial  to  this 
layer  may  therefore  spread  in  ali  directions,  but  beneath  it  is  likely  to  be  at  least  tempo- 
rarily  arrested  at  the  lines  of  attachment  indicated.  General  emphysema,  effusions  of 
blood,  and  collections  of  pus  have  for  a  time  similar  limitations.  They  are  apt  to  be 
guided  by  this  fascia  into  the  space  between  the  spine  and  the  symphysis  and  to  descend 
into  the  scrotum  and  towards  the  perineum,  where  the  lateral  attachments  of  Colles*s 
fascia  to  the  margins  of  the  pubic  arch  and  posteriorly  to  the  base  of  the  triangular 
ligament  prevent  their  spreading  in  those  directions.  More  usually  the  extravasa- 
tion — ^blood,  pus,  or  urine — gains  this  subfascial  space  below,  as  from  nipture  of  the 
urethra  anterior  (inferior)  to  the  triangular  ligament  (page  1932),  and  ascends  to  the 
abdomen  by  the  same  route,  being  prevented  from  crossing  the  mid-line  or  descend- 
ing  to  the  thighs  by  the  attachments  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fasda  that 
have  been  described. 
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that  they  are  diverted  into  the  psoas  sheath  between  those  slips  of  origin  of  the 
muscle  which  come  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  those  which  come  from 
the  transverse  processes.  Often  the  pus  descends,  as  in  iliac  abscess,  to  point  on 
the  thigh  external  to  the  femoral  vessels,  but  not  infrequently  it  passes  under  the 
external  arcuate  ligament  or  penetrates  the  psoas  sheath  at  its  outer  edge  and 
the  an tenor  layer  of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis  (to  which  it  is  there  attached)  and 
points  in  the  loin,  in  which  čase  it  may  be  mistaken-  for  one  of  the  abscesses  origi- 
nating  in  or  spreading  through  the  subserous  areolar  tissue. 

In  the  typical  psoas  abscess  the  thigh  is  fiexed  to  relax  the  muscle  and  its 
sheath  and  to  lessen  the  compression  of  the  lumbar  nerves  which  are  contained 
within  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  psoas  or  a  true  iliac  abscess  is  in  close  relation 
to  these  nerves,  but  is  separated  from  the  iliac  vessels  and,  except  at  the  upper  por- 
tion,  from  the  genito-crural  nerve  by  the  thick  iliac  fascia.  Iliac  aneurism  may, 
however,  by  pressure  cause  fiexion  of  the  thigh  and  pain  in  the  course  of  the  same 
nerves. 

LANDMARKS  AND  TOPOGRAPHV  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

1.  The  dony  and  cartilagtnous  structures  that  constitute  the  apparent  limits  of 
the  abdomen,  and  that  are  either  visible  or  palpable,  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  {b)  The  seventh^  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
costal cartilages^  forming  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  infrasternal  fossa  (Fig.  173, 
page  171).  A  notch  that  may  be  ^It  on  the  costal  border  indicates  the  point  of 
union  of  the  tip  of  the  tenth  to  the  edge  of  the  ninth  cartilage  (Woolsey).  {c)  The 
tips  of  the  eleventh  afid  tivelfih  costal  cartiiages  are  free,  except  as  they  are  con- 
nected  with  each  other  by  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles.  Sometimes  the 
twelfth  rib  is  rudimentary  and  does  not  project  beyond  the  external  edge  of  the 
erector  spinae  muscle.  Hence  in  planning  operations  that  open  the  abdominal  cavity 
just  below  that  rib— as  in  nephrotomy — it  is  well  to  count  the  ribs  from  above  ;  other- 
wise  the  pleura  might  be  opened  by  mistake  (Fig.  1581).  (  ^)  The  spines  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrce^  corresponding  to  their  bodies  and  representing  the  posterior  bony 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  are  useful  landmarks.  Their  relation  to  the  abdominal  con- 
tents  as  to  level  has  been  described  (page  148).  (^)  The  crest  of  the  ilium,  the 
anteriar  and  posterior  iliac  spines,  and  the  fmbic  spine  and  symphysis  have  been 
described  (page  349). 

2.  The  skin  is  usually  creased  or  furrowed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
subcutaneous  fat  or — in  thin  persons — to  the  muscular  development.  In  fat  per- 
sons  two  deep  transverse  furroivs  form  across  the  abdomen.  In  the  upper  one, 
which  intersects  the  umbilicus,  the  latter  may  be  completely  concealed.  The  lower 
one  runs  just  above  the  crest  of  the  pubes.  Its  point  of  intersection  with  the 
Hnea  alba  is  a  convenient  landmark  for  the  introduction  of  the  trocar  in  suprapubic 
tapping  of  a  distended  bladder.  It  is  of  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  femoral  hernia 
(page  1774). 

In  cases  of  ankyIosis  of  the  hip-joint  transverse  creases  may  be  seen  running 
across  the  bellv  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubes.  They  are  produced  by  the 
freer  bending  of  the  spine  that  is  apt  to  occur  in  such  cases,  the  absence  of  some  of 
the  simpler  movements  of  the  hip-joint  in  flexion  and  extension  being  compensated 
for  by  increased  motion  of  the  vertebral  column  (Treves). 

The  striee  gravidarum  aresinuous,  silvery  streaks,  resembling  scars,  that  follow 
atrophy  of  the  connective-tissue  layers  of  the  skin  from  stretching  due  to  abdom- 
inal distention,  as  in  pregnancy,  ovarian  cysts,  or  ascites. 

3.  /ntertnuscular  or  /nterfasciai  Markings. — The  Hnea  alba — the  fibrous  raphe 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  sheaths  of  the  recti  at  their  inner  borders — may  be  seen 
as  a  very  shallow  groove  extending  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  umbilicus. 
Below  the  tip  of  the  xiphoid  this  may  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  it 
is  apt  to  be  slightly  wider  just  above  the  umbilicus.  From  a  little  below  that  level 
— one  to  t\vo  inches — it  cannot  be  seen,  as  until  it  nears  the  symphysis  it  is  merely 
a  line  of  fibnjus  tissue  resulting   from  the  coalescence  of   the  sheaths.       A  little 
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point  than  at  another — should  be  remembered.  This  may  make  accurate  suturing 
in  layers  difficult,  but  such  suturing,  together  with  careful  approximation  of  the  edges 
of  the  peritoneal  layer,  is  necessary  to  lessen  the  risk  of  ventral  hernia. 

The  respiratory  movements  prevent  the  attainment  of  absolute  rest  during  the 
healing  of  abdominal  wounds,  as  they  do  after  fractures  of  ribs  ;  but  in  both  cases 
approximate  rest,  as  secured  by  strapping  with  adhesive  plaster  or  by  abdominal 
binders,  gives  excellent  average  results. 

THE  LOIN. 

The  posterior  abdominal  wall  is  in  far  less  intimate  association  with  the  pen- 
toneum  or  the  small  intestine,  and  is,  in  its  relation  to  injury  or  disease,  of  less 
importance  than  the  antero-lateral  walls,  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it  and 
the  loin  here.  Contusions,  if  over  the  ilio-costal  space, — the  posterior  segment  of 
that  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  which  has  no  bony  protection, — are  apt,  if  severe 
enough,  to  result  in  injury  to  the  friabie  kidneys(page  1891)  rather  than  to  the  rela- 
tively  strong  and  elastic  ascending  or  descending  colon.  IVaunds,  if  they  pass 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall,  may  involve  either  of  these  structures. 
When  they  become  infected,  the  resulting  celltUitis  or  abscess  will  be  influenced  as  to 
the  direction  it  takes  atid  in  its  limitations  by  the  various  fasciae  and  muscular  sheaths. 
The  subcutaneaus  connective  tissue  is  loose  and  abundant,  and  is  frequendy  the  seat 
of  suppuration  or  of  extensive  coUections  of  blood  which  gravitate  towards  the  iliac 
crest  or  pass  below  it.  The  boundaries  of  effusion  into  the  intermuscular  sp€Lces 
external  to  the  edge  of  the  erector  spinde  have  already  been  described  (^vide  supra), 
Within  the  musculo-aponeurotic  compartments  made  by  the  splitting  of  the  strong 
lumbar  fascia  into  three  layers  (page  508)  and  enclosing  the  erector  spinse  and 
auadratus  lumborum  muscles  the  products  of  suppuration  may  for  a  tirne  be  con- 
fined.  The  middle  and  posterior  layers  are,  moreover,  very  dense  and  resistant,  and 
therefore,  as  they  form  the  sheath  of  the  erector  spinae,  that  muscle  is  rarely  the  seat 
of  abscess  of  other  than  vertebral  origin  ;  beginning  in  caries  of  the  neural  arches, 
however,  an  abscess  may  directly  penetrate  the  muscle  between  its  fibres  of  origin  or 
insertion.  The  anterior  layer,  separating  the  quadratus  lumborum  from  the  sub- 
serous  areolar  tissue,  is  very  thin  and  is  continuous  with  the  transversalis  fascia.  For 
this  reason,  abscesses  originating  about  the  kidney  or  around  the  caecum  or  sigmoid 
not  infrequently  perforate  this  layer  and  pass  either  directly  through  the  outer  third 
of  the  thin  quadratus  lumborum  external  to  the  erector  spinae  (which  buttresses  its 
inner  two-thirds)  or  through  the  transversalis  fascia  external  to  the  quadratus.  If 
they  are  high  (perirenal),  they  may  follow  the  last  dorsal  nerve,  which  pierces  this 
fascia  and  the  transversalis  muscle  j  ust  below  the  last  rib,  and  may  then  make  their 
way  through  the  internal  oblique  and  appear  at  the  outer  border  of  the  erector 
spinae  ;  or  they  may  gravitate  to  the  triangle  of  Petit, — ^the  interval  between  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  (its  base)  and  the  converging  edges  of  the  external  oblique  and 
latissimus  dorsi, — ^where,  as  the  floor  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by  the  internal 
obUque,  they  will  be  subcutaneous  as  soon  as  they  have  perforated  the  latter  muscle. 
An  abscess  of  lovver  origin  (pericaecal,  pericolic)  may  reach  the  same  space  by  fol- 
lowing  the  ilio-hypogastric  branch  of  the  first  lumbar  nerve. 

Abscesses  in  the  lumbar  subserous  areolar  iisstie  are  more  frequent  on  the  right 
side,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  appendix.  Like  abscesses  of  perinephric 
origin  occupying  the  same  situations,  they  may  open  into  the  colon  or  sigmoid.  As 
this  tissue  is  continuous  below  with  the  corresponding  layer  in  the  pelvis,  abscesses 
originating  there  may  ascend  and  appear  at  one  or  other  of  the  various  points  de- 
scribed. True  iliac  abscesses  {vide  supra)  are  beneath  the  iliac  fascia,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  transversalis  fascia  at  Poupart's  ligament,  but  encloses  the  ilio-psoas 
muscle  in  a  definite  compartment,  weak  below,  where  the  fascia  accompanies  ihe 
muscle  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  to  become  the  pectineal  fascia.  The  upper  part 
of  this  fascia,  covering  the  psoas  muscle,  is  thinner  and  less  resistant  than  the  lower. 
Abscesses  beginning  in  disease  of  the  lumbar  spine  may  penetrate  directly  into  the 
muscular  substance.  Those  beginning  in  the  thoracic  spine  are  often  so  limited  an- 
teriorly  by  the  internal  arcuate  ligament  and  posteriorly  by  the  spine  and  last  rib 
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that  they  are  diverted  into  the  psoas  sheath  between  those  slips  of  origin  of  the 
muscle  which  come  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  those  which  come  from 
the  transverse  processes.  Often  the  pus  descends,  as  in  iliac  abscess,  to  point  on 
the  thigh  external  to  the  femoral  vessels,  but  not  infrequently  it  passes  under  the 
extern2d  arcuate  Hgament  or  penetrates  the  psoas  sheath  at  its  outer  edge  and 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis  (to  which  it  is  there  attached)  and 
points  in  the  loin,  in  which  čase  it  niay  be  mistaken-  for  one  of  the  abscesses  origi- 
nating  in  or  spreading  through  the  subserous  areolar  tissue. 

In  the  typical  psoas  abscess  the  thigh  is  flexed  to  relax  the  muscle  and  its 
sheath  and  to  lessen  the  compression  of  the  lumbar  nerves  which  are  contained 
within  it  It  will  be  observed  that  a  psoas  or  a  true  iliac  abscess  is  in  close  relation 
to  these  nerves,  but  is  separated  from  the  iliac  vessels  and,  except  at  the  upper  por- 
tion,  from  the  genito-crural  nerve  by  the  thick  iliac  fascia.  Iliac  aneurism  may, 
however,  by  pressure  cause  fiexion  of  the  thigh  and  pain  in  the  course  of  the  same 
nerves. 

LANDMARKS  AND  TOPOGRAPHV  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

1.  The  danjr  and  cariilaginous  structures  that  constitute  the  apparent  limits  of 
the  abdomen,  and  that  are  either  visible  or  palpable,  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  (^)  The  seventh^  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
costai  cartilageSy  forming  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  infrasternal  fossa  (Fig.  173, 
page  171).  A  notch  that  may  be  fflt  on  the  costal  border  indicates  the  point  of 
union  of  the  tip  of  the  tenth  to  the  edge  of  the  ninth  cartilage  (Woolsey).  {c)  The 
tips  of  the  eleventh  and  ttvelfth  costal  cartilage  s  are  free,  except  as  they  are  con- 
nected  with  each  other  by  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles.  Sometimes  the 
twelfth  rib  is  rudimentary  and  does  not  project  beyond  the  external  edge  of  the 
erector  spinae  muscle.  Hence  in  planning  operations  that  open  the  abdominal  cavity 
just  below  that  rib— as  in  nephrotomy — it  is  well  to  count  the  ribsfrom  above  ;  other- 
wise  the  pleura  might  be  opened  by  mistake  (Fig.  1581).  (  </)  The  spines  of  the 
bitnbar  vertebra^  corresponding  to  their  bodies  and  representing  the  posterior  bony 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  are  useful  landmarks.  Their  relation  to  the  abdominal  con- 
tents  as  to  level  has  been  described  (page  148).  (^)  The  crest  of  the  ilium,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  iliac  spines,  and  the  pubic  spine  and  symphysis  have  been 
described  (page  349). 

2.  The  skin  is  usually  creased  or  furrowed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
subcutaneous  fat  or — in  thin  persons — to  the  muscular  development.  In  fat  per- 
sons  two  deep  transverse  furroivs  form  across  the  abdomen.  In  the  upper  one, 
which  intersects  the  umbilicus,  the  latter  may  be  completely  concealed.  The  lower 
one  runs  just  above  the  crest  of  the  pubes.  Its  point  of  intersection  with  the 
linea  alba  is  a  convenient  landmark  for  the  introduction  of  the  trocar  in  suprapubic 
tapping  of  a  distended  bladder.  It  is  of  use  in  the  diagnosis  pf  femoral  hernia 
(page  1774). 

In  cases  of  ankylosis  of  the  hip-joint  transverse  creases  may  be  seen  running 
across  the  bellv  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubes.  They  are  produced  by  the 
freer  bending  of  the  spine  that  is  apt  to  occur  in  such  cases,  the  absence  of  some  of 
the  simpler  movements  of  the  hip-joint  in  flexion  and  extension  being  compensated 
for  by  increased  motion  of  the  vertebral  column  (Treves). 

The  strta  gravida rum  aresinuous,  silvery  streaks,  resembling  scars,  that  follow 
atrophy  of  the  connective-tissue  layers  of  the  skin  from  stretching  due  to  abdom- 
inal distention,  as  in  pregnancy,  ovarian  cysts,  or  ascites. 

3.  Intermtisailar  or  fnteifascial  Markings, — The  linea  alba — the  fibrous  raphe 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  sheaths  of  the  recti  at  their  inner  borders — may  be  seen 
as  a  very  shallow  groove  extending  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  umbilicus. 
Below  the  tip  of  the  xiphoid  this  may  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  it 
is  apt  to  be  slightly  wider  just  above  the  umbilicus.  From  a  little  below  that  level 
— one  to  two  inches — it  cannot  be  seen,  as  until  it  nears  the  symphysis  it  is  merely 
a  line  of  fibrous  tissue  resulting   from  the  coalescence  of   the  sheaths.       A  little 
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above  the  symphysis  it  widens  into  a  narrow  triangle  (adminiculum),  but  is  st^i 
not  visible  on  account  of  the  suprapubic  fat.  It  may  be  congenitally  much  »iJti 
than  normal,  or  may  be  siretched  by  abdominal  swellings,  and  in  either  čase  m.iv 
be  the  seat  of  ventral  hernia.  The  absence  of  blood-veasels  in  and  ovcr  the  Jini-.i 
alba  and  its  thinness  lead  to  its  selection  as  the  site  oi  the  incision  in  marv 
abdominal  operations. 

The  /inea  semilunaris,  corresponding  to  the  other  border  of  the  sheath  of  tr.t- 
rectus  muscle,  may  be  scen  when  the  rectus  contracts  as  a  curved  hne  from  6.5  ic. 
7.5  cm.  (2j4-3  in.)  external  to  the  linea  alba,  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  vviih  iis 

Fig.  533 
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concavity  inward,  e.-ctending  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilape  to  the  spine  it 
the  puhes.  As  it  marks  the  point  of  division  of  ihe  abdominal  aponeuros«^ 
(Fig,  529J  to  iorm  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  it  also  m;irks  a  frequent  line  of  limita- 
tion  of  einphysematiMis,  hemnrrhagic,  or  puruJent  extravasation5  in  the  lateral  inter- 
musciilar  spaces  [vide  sti/>ra). 

The  /iHc^  traits-.rrscr,  which  mav  also  be  scen  as  shallow  grooves  when  tht 
rectus  is  in  action,  and  are  most  marked  in  muscular  persons.  correspond  to  the 
tendinous  intersuctions  that  interriipt  the  Inngittidinal  fibres  of  the  rectus.  Thev 
are  the   re|>resentativc3  of   the  intersegmental   septa  which  separate  the  original 
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myotoines  giving  rise  to  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  ;  in  some  of  the  lower  verte- 
braies  (reptiles)  these  intersections  are  replaced  by  bony  bars,  as  seen  in  the 
abdominal  ribs  of  crocodiles  and  somelizards  {Hatteria).  The  highest  is  about  the 
level  of  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  the  next  at  that  of  the  tenth  rib,  the  third 
at  the  umbilicus.  Very  rarely  a  fourth  line  is  seen  below  this  level.  The  second 
and  third  are  the  most  constant,  and  divide  the  upper  part  of  each  rectus  into  two 
nearly  quadrilateral  portions,  easily  seen  in  athletic  subjects.  These  bands  tend  to 
prevent  overstretching  or  rupture  of  the  rectus  in  cases  of  great  abdominal  swelling 
or  of  violent  contraction.  The  anterior  sheath  of  the  rectus  is  adherent  to  these 
fibrous  bands.  Hence  an  abscess  or  a  collection  of  blood  on  that  aspect  of  the 
muscle  may  be  confined  to  the  space  between  any  two  of  them.  Posteriorly  this  is 
not  the  čase.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  rectus  fibres  in  one  of  these  divisions  of 
the  rectus  is  the  cause  of  one  variety  of  *  *  phantom  tumor, '  *  the  swelling  appearing 
and  vanishing  with  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  fibres, — ^a  phenomenon  most 
frequently  seen  in  neurasthenics,  but  which  in  this  instance  may  occasionally  indicate 
a  reflex  disturbance  based  on  some  deep-seated  source  of  irritalion.  Treves  has 
seen,  for  example,  this  condition  associated  with  cancer  of  the  stomach,  duodenal 
ulcer,  and  malignant  disease  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  inguinal  groove  runs  with  a  slight  downward  curve  from  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  to  the  pubic  spine  and  corresponds  to  Poupart*s  Hgament.  As 
this  latter  structure  results  from  a  thickening  of  the  lowest  fibres  of  ihe  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique,  and  as' the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  arise 
from  its  outer  half,  it  follows  that,  by  reason  of  its  direct  continuity  with  the  fascia 
lata,  extension  of  the  thigh  on  the  trunk  increases  the  tension  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall.  Hence  in  abdominal  examinations  the  thighs  are  f)exed  on  the 
abdomen  to  lessen  this  tension.  At  the  same  time  the  shoulders  and  trunk  should 
be  slightly  elevated  to  relax  the  recti. 

Posteriorly  the  spinal  furrow  marks  the  interval  between  the  erector  spinae 
muscles  and  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  skin  to  the  tips  of  the  lumbar  spines. 
Farther  out  the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spinae  is  palpable  and  often  visible,  except 
in  very  fat  persons.  Occasionally  the  posterior  free  edge  of  the  external  oblique  may 
be  seen  when  it  is  not  overlapped  by  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

4.  The  umbilicus^  except  as  a  landmark,  is  of  chief  interest  in  relation  to  hernia, 
in  connection  with  which  it  will  be  described.  The  creases  around  and  between  the 
folds  of  skin  forming  the  umbilical  papilla  are  difiicult  to  sterilize,  and  should  receive 
especial  attention  before  operation. 

Fistulae  at  the  umbilicus  may  be  urinary  and  due  to  a  patent  urachus  (page  191 1 ), 
OT  fecal,  resulting  from  a  persistent  vitello-intestinal  duct, — MeckeFs  diverticulum 
(page  1652). 

5.  The  Vessels. — The  most  important  artery  is  the  deep  epigastric  {q.v,), 
but  branches  of  the  deep  circumflex  iliac,  the  last  two  intercostals,  and  the  abdominal 
branches  of  the  lumbars  may  require  ligation  during  various  abdominal  operations. 
The  course  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  which  is  sometimes  the  source  of  trouble- 
some  hemorrhage,  should  be  remembered  in  studying  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  A  line  drawn  with  a  slight  inward  curve  from  the  junction  of  the  inner 
and  middle  thirds  of  Poupart's  Hgament  towards  the  umbilicus,  crossing  the  outer 
edge  of  the  rectus  muscle  about  one-third  the  distance  between  the  level  of  the  sym- 
physis  pubis  and  that  of  the  navel,  will  indicate  the  course  of  the  lower  part  of  this 
vessel.  A  t  the  internal  abdominal  and  the  femoral  rings  it  has  important  relations 
to  hcmial  sacs  (page  1493);  it  lies  at  first  at  the  side  of  the  rectus  in  the  subserous 
areolar  tissue,  then  in  the  transversalis  fascia,  then  within  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
(above  the  fold  of  Douglas)  behind  the  middle  of  the  muscle,  and  finally  in  the 
muscle  itself.  It  therefore  runs  from  without  inward  and  becomes  more  superficial 
as  it  ascends. 

With  the  exception  of  the  superior  epigastric  and  ascending  lumbar,  aH  the 
abdominal  and  pelvic  veins  empty  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  inferior  vena  cava 
and  are  therefore  afTected  by  the  conditions  that  obstruct  that  vessel  ;  hence  the 
superficial  veins  are  often  varicose.  Although  their  varicosity  is  usually  a  result  of 
ot36truction  in  the  portal  vein  or  inferior  vena  cava,  it  may  occur  independently  of 
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obstructive  cause,  as  do  many  cases  of  varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extreraity.  axd 
may  be  very  large  and  extremely  tortuous  (capiU  medusee). 

The  mechanism  of  the  production  of  this  form  of  varicosity  by  portal  obstruc- 
tion  will  be  more  readily  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  534,  which  aiso  explaiQS 
other  phenomena  associated  with  that  condition. 

The  superficial  epigastric  vein  is  often  visible.  Through  its  anastomosis  with 
the  deep  and  superior  epigastric  veins  it  is  connected  with  the  portal  and  parumbtlical 
veins  and  may  be  enlarged  as  a  symptom  of  hepatic  disease  (page  1727). 

The  area  of  redness  about  the  umbilicus  seen  in  some  forms  of  peritonitb 
is  probabiy.  due  to  inflammation   extending  along  the  obliterated  umbilical  veb 

(page  1757). 

The  surface  veins  above  the  umbilicus  empty  into  the  axilla  and  those  below  that 

level  into  the  groin,  but   the  venous  currents  may  be  reversed  by  disease.      For 

example,   the  superficial  epigastric  and  superficial  circumflex  iliac  normally  emptv 

into  the  internal  saphenous  vein  a  litde  below  Poupart's  ligament.       In   cases  of 

obstruction  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  the  blood-current  is  reversed   (as  it  is  in  ihc 

corresponding  deep  veins),  they  enlarge,  and,  by  anastomosing  with  the  supen«.fr 

epigastric,  internal  mammary,  and  thoraco-epigastric  veins,  carry  blood  from   the 

lower  liml>s  into  the  axillary  or  innominate,  and  so  into  the  superior  vena  cava. 

In  hepatic  obstruction,  although  the  superficial  epigastric  may  become  varicose 

(through  its  connection  with  the  parumbilical  and  portal  veins),  this  reversal  of  ihc 

blood-current  does  not  oocur 

Fig.  534.  in  it,  as  may  be  shown   by 

emptying  the  veinby  press- 

ure   and   observing   the  di- 

rection  of  the  current  as  it 

refills. 

The  superficial  Iyfuphatics 

of  the  abdominal  waU  below 

the  umbilical  level  emptv  inlo 

the  nodes  at  the  groin.  those 

above    that    level    into    the 

nodes  in  the  axilla. 

6.    The   nerves  of    the 

abdominal  wall  (page  535) 

have  already  been  described 

in  their   relation    to  varioui 

clinical    phenomena    f  |>agc$ 

1683,  1755).     In  additioD,  it 

should  be  said  here  that  the 

definiteness   of    the   relation 

in  nerve-supply  between  cu- 

taneous  areas  and  abdominal  organs  is  often  of  great  value  in  diagnosis.     As  ihe 

sixth  to  the  twelfth  thoracic  and  the  first  lumbar  spinal  segments  aid  in  the  ner\*e- 

supply  to  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  as  the  corresponding  spinal  nerves  supply  the 

skin  of  the  abdomen,  pain  due  to  visceral  disease  is  often  referred  (through  thecom- 

municating  branches  with  the  splanchnic  and  the  sympathetic  visceral  nerves)  to  the 

peripheral  terminations  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  which  may  even  be  sensitivc  to 

the  touch. 

It  is  possible  to  map  out  approximate1y  on  the  surface  the  area  of  distribution 

of  the  cutaneous  branches  from  each  of  these  segments  (Fig.  535). 

Head  has  associated  as  follows  these  areas  (which  are  almost  identical  with  the 

areas  of  distribution  of  the  corresponding  spinal  nerves)  and  the  viscera  in  closest 

connection  with  them  : 

The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  thoracic  segments  with  the  stomach  :  the 

ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  thoracic  segments  with  the  intestinal  tract  :  the 

seventh,  ei,)[jhth,  ninth,  and  tenth  thoracic  segments  with  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  ; 

the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  thoracic  and  the  first  lumbar  segment  with  the  kid- 

ney  and  ureter  ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  with  the  rectum. 


CAPtir 

MCOUtAC 

Diagram  showing  anatomical  relations  of  ceitatn  clinical  phenomena  in 
cirrhosis  of  liver.     {A/ter  Hare  and  Taylor.) 
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The  distribution  to  the  pelvic  organs  will  be  considered  later,  but  it  may  be  said 
here  that  the  pelvic  viscera  are  supplied  Irom  the  fitth  lumbar  to  the  fourth  sacral 
segment  and  that  no  visceral 
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branches  emerge  from  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  lum- 
bar segments. 

Diviiiion  of  any  of  the 
motor  nerves  interieres  with 
the  function  and  uhimately 
with  the  nutrition  o(  that 
portion  of  the  musculature 
of  the  abdotninal  wall  that  is 
supplied  by  them,  giving  rise 
to  weakness  over  that  area, 
fovoring  the  development  of 
ventral  hernia,  and,  if  ex- 
tensive,  interfering  with  the 
physiological  action  of  those 
muscles  in  dcfecation,  urina- 
tion,  or  parturition. 

For  clinical  purposes 
these  nerves  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups  (Eads): 
{a)  the  seventh  and  eighth 
intercostals  ascend  obliquely 
and  supply  the  upper  third 
of  the  abdominal  wall  ;  (d) 
the  ninth  and  tenth  intercos- 
tals run  horizontally  inward 
and  supply  the  middle  third  ; 
(f)  the  eleventh  intercostal, 
the  last  thoracic,  and  theilio- 
hypogastric  and  ilio-inguinal 
nerves  run  obliquely  down- 
ward  and  inward  and  supply 
the  lower  third. 

It  is  obvious  that  verti- 
cal  incisions  elsewhere  than 
in  the  linea  aiba  (the  nerves 
do  not  cross  the  mid-line) 
will  divide  a  larger  number 
of  these  nerves  and  result 
in  more  extensive  atrophy  of 
abdominal  wall  than  will  in- 
cisions more  nearly  parallel 
with  the  nerves  and.  when 
possible,  with  the  chief  mus- 
cular  fibres  of  the  region  in- 
volved. 

TAe  Analomv  of  Ab- 
dominal Incisions. — A  8ia 
grammatic  reprtsentation  of 
tlic  structurcs  of  the  afxloi 
inal  wall  in  thcir  rcbtion  to 
the  most  important  incisions 
may  hclp  to  elucidate  the 
practical  applicalion  of  some  of  the  above-mentioned  facts.  It  should  be  noted  that 
m  many  of  these  incisions  the  approximately  parallel  fibres  uf  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  (where  thcy  are  roth  muscular)  may  be  regarded  as  one  layer  and 
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separated  on  the  same  line.     No  eRort  has  been  made,  therefore,  to  show  the  Utter 
muscle  in  the  diagram. 

Incisions  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3  are  through  the  linea  alba,  No.  2  being  cairied 
around  the  umbiUcus  to  the  left  to  avoid  the  parumbilicat  vein  and  the  round  liga- 
ment  oJ  the  liver.  The  chiel  advantage  is  the  accessibility  to  the  whole  cavit/ 
aRorded  by  prolonging  the  incision.  The  slight  vascularity  of  the  median  raphe 
and  the  thinness  oi  the  abdominal  wall,  while  operative  advantages,  tend  to  favor 
the  later  production  of  hernia, 

Incision  No.  4  comblnes  the  disadvantages  of  the  incisions  through  the  linea 
alba  with  the  added  interference  with  the  nerve-supply  to  the  rectus. 

Incision   No.    5   CMcBumey)   is  described  later  (page  1685).     It  represents 

merely  the  separation  of  the  aponeurotic  fibres  of  the  extemal  obiique ;  the  deeper 

wound  separates  the  intemal  oblique  and  transversalis  fibres  transver3ely.       It  may 

be  noted  that  its  inward  exten3ion  (Weir),  even  if  it  involves  dlvision  instead  of 

retraction  of   the  reetus(page  1685), 

Fig.  536.  would  equally  avoid  nerve-trunks,  but 

might  involve  ligation  of  the  deep  epi- 

gastric.      The   resulting  scar   in   the 

rectus  would,  however,  merely  add  in 

effect   another    linea    Iransversa  and 

would  not  impair  the  eiliciency  of  that 

muscle. 

Incision  No.  6  (Eads)  separates 
the  same  structures,  but  aflords  a  bet- 
ter  opportunity  for  approach  to  many 
appendicular  abscesaes  without  going 
through  the  peritoneal  cavity  (page 
1685). 

The  incision  for  inguinal  colos- 
tomy  (page  1688)  may  be  made  on  the 
same  lines  as  those  just  described. 
Incision  No,  7,  after  division  of 
2  the  extema!  oblique,  permits  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique  and  of  the  upper  abdominal  in- 
tercostal  nerves,  which,  Uke  the  others, 
nin  beneath  that  muscle.  and  is  used 
to   gain    access     to    the    gall-bladder 

Diagram  illustrating  relalioni  of  various  incisions  lo  _,^.°  * 

atniciurm  o(  ibdominal  wall9.  reglOn. 

Incision  No.  8  also  respects  the 
intemal  oblique  fibres  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  intercostal  nerves  and,  when 
used  for  gastrostomy,  permits  the  development  of  a  valvular  or  sphincteric  action 
about  the  orifice  (page  1633). 

Incision  No,  9 — the  vertical  incision  through  the  rectus  recommended  for  gas- 
trostomy  (Howse)— must  divide  the  terminal  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  and 
consequently  that  portion  of  the  muscle  distal  to  the  line  of  division  will  bc  weakened 
or  paralyzed  and  unable  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  sphincter  (Eada). 

The  incision  for  lumbar  colostomy  is  described  later  (page  1688J.  The  re- 
maining  incisions  through  the  loin  may  be  more  appropriateIy  considered  in  relatjon 
to  the  approach  to  the  kidneys  or  ureters  (page  1894), 

Analomical  Relations  bearing  on  the  Exatnination  of  0te  Abdomen. — Harris  has 
suggested  utilizing  the  fixed  and  circuitous  route  of  the  colon  (Fig.  1383)  to  subdi- 
vide  the  abdominal  cavity  by  taking  the  inner  or  mesial  layers  of  the  longitudinal 
mesocolons  and  the  inferior  Iayer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  as  the  dlviding  lioes. 
We  ivould  thus  obtain  four  regions, — namely,  (i)  the  central  region  surrounded  by 
mesocolon,  (2)  the  superior  region  lying  above  the  transverse  mesocolon,  (3)  the 
right  poste ro-lateral  and  ("4)  the  left  postero-lateral  regions  lyinji  external  lo  and 
behind  the  longitudinal  mesocolons. 

Tumors  of  special  viscera  begin,  as  a  nile,  in  the  region  normally  occupied  by 
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those  organs,  and  often,  when  they  overlap  its  boundaries,  displace  the  colon  in 
definite  directions. 

The  course  of  the  colon  being  made  apparent  by  inflating  it  with  air,  it  may 
therefore  be  said  that : 

1.  Growth  in  the  cfnira/  region  would  include  tumors  of  the  omentum,  mesen- 
tery,  small  intestine,  and  peritoneum,  many  retroperitoneal  tumors,  and  such  growths 
afiecting  the  female  generative  apparatus  as  rise  from  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen. 
In  the  latter  čase  the  caecum  and  sigmoid  would  be  displaced  upward  and  outward. 

2.  Tumors  beginning  in  the  superior  region  would  include  those  of  the  Hver, 
gfall-bladder,  stomach,  lesser  omentum,  spleen,  and  pancreas.  Harris  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  pancreatic  cysts  have  usually  been  mistaken  for  ovarian  cysts, 
although  the  former  almost  always  displace  the  transverse  colon  downward.  They 
also,  being  retroperitoneal,  carry  it  forward,  while  tumors  of  the  spleen,  although 
they  cause  downward  displacement  of  the  colon,  especially  of  the  splenic  flexure, 
override  it  and  hug  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  Enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder 
similarly  tends  to  depress  and  to  overlap  the  right  half  of  the  transverse  colon. 

3  and  4.  In  the  postero-laieral  or  exiemal  regions  the  most  common  tumors  are 
those  of  the  kidneys ;  but  as  they  are  aH  retroperitoneal,  they  tend  to  carry  the 
ascending  or  descending  colon  forward  as  well  as  inward.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  to  these  relations, — as,  for  example,  in  the  čase  of  a  movable  kidney, 
which  may  be  displaced  so  as  to  carry  the  inner  layer  of  the  mesocolon  fonvard  and 
inward  and  so  have  the  colon  lying  to  the  outer  side, — but  they  are  rare,  and  the 
anatom ical  relations  described  are  of  distinct  diagnostic  value. 

Bowlby  has  formulated  the  anatomical  reasons  for  first  exploring  the  right  lower 
half  of  the  abdomen  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  of  doubtful  origin.  He  says 
that  here  are  to  be  found  :  (a)  the  appendix  ;  (^)  intestinal  diverticula  perhaps 
attached  to  the  umbilicus  or  to  the  neighboring  mesentery  ;  (f)  a  common  site  for 
volvulus, — that  is,  the  caecum  ;  (</  )  a  usual  site  for  the  lodgment  of  an  impacted  gall- 
stone, — that  is,  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  ;  {e)  a  common  plače  for  adhesions  due 
to  caseous  mesenteric  glands  ;  (/)  the  sites  of  right-sided  inguinal,  femoral,  and 
obturator  herni».  Further,  if  the  obstruction  is  in  the  small  intestine,  it  is  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa  that  undistended  intestine  will  be  found,  and  if  this  can  be  secured 
and  traced  upward,  it  is  the  surest  guide  to  the  seat  of  obstruction. 

A  brief  rhumi  of  some  of  those  symptoms  of  abdominal  disease  having  a  definite 
anatomical  basis  will  serve  to  complete  the  consideration  of  this  important  region. 
The  patient  being  supine  with  the  thighs  flexed  : 

1.  Inspedion  may  show  :  (a)  an  asymmetrical  swelling  referable  to  a  particular 
organ  or  region  (vide  supra)  ;  (^)  general  distention,  which,  if  due  to  ascites,  will 
cause  bulging  of  the  flanks,  the  fiuid  settling  in  the  deep  lateral  recesses  of  the  middle 
zone  ;  if  to  flatulence  or  intestinal  paresis,  a  more  symmetrical  enlargement,  usually 
somewhat  emphasized  in  the  central  region  on  account  of  the  presence  there  of  the 
coils  of  thin  and  easily  dilatable  small  intestine  ;  if  to  pregnancy,  a  rounded  cen- 
tral prominence  in  the  lower  abdomen  ;  (r)  retraction,  which  if  ex treme  (scaphoid), 
might  be  due  to  tuberculous  meningitis,  to  lead  poisoning,  or  to  other  cause  of  great 
emaciation  ;  (</)  oedema  of  the  skin,  indicating,  if  local,  an  abscess  underlying 
and  close  to  or  in  the  abdominal  wall  ;  (^)  enlarged  veins  {vide  suprd)  ;  (/)  a  fiat- 
tened  umbilicus  in  ovarian  or  uterine  growth,  or  a  pouting  umbilicus  in  ascites  or 
tuberculous  peritonitis. 

2.  Palpation  may  disclose  :  {a)  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  wall,  which,  if  in  the 
riglit  hypochondriac  region,  would  suggest  gall-bladder  disease  ;  if  in  the  epigastric 
region,  stomach  ulcer  or  pancreatitis  ;  if  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  disease  of  the  appen- 
dix  or  caecum.  The  entire  absence  of  rigidity  in  a  čase  of  acute  abdominal  pain, 
especially  if  the  latter  is  relieved  by  pressure,  indicates  an  absence  of  inflammation 
and  suggests  irregular  or  spasmodic  peristalsis  (colic)  as  the  cause  ;  (^)  pulsation 
due  to  the  upheaval  of  a  growth  by  vessels  beneath  it,  to  an  aneurismal  swelling,  or, 
in  the  line  of  the  vessel  and  in  thin  persons,  to  the  pulse  in  a  normal  aorta  ;  (^)  tender- 
ness,  \vhich  is  sometimes  misleading  on  account  of  the  association  of  visceral  disease 
and  reflected  surface  pain  {vide  supra),  For  example,  the  characteristic  lenderness 
of  appendicitis  is  over  McBurney's  point,  but  there  may  be  not  only  pain  but  also 
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tenderness  in  the  umbilical  region.  The  reflected  pain  of  ovaritis  may  be  beneaih 
the  costal  margin  or  along  the  crural  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve,  u'here  suf^zr- 
ficial  tenderness  may  be  elicited,  whereas  the  deep  pain  is  in  the  ovary  itsell  ( Ma\  •.• 
Robson). 

3.  Pain  due  to  abdominal  disease  has  been  described  in  connection  witb  ti>r 
various  viscera  (page  1756). 

4.  Much  information  may  be  elicited  by  percttssion^  as  the  dulness  in  the  flank> 
(movable  on  change  of  position)  due  to  ascites,  or  the  localized  tynip>any  due  tu 
volvulus  or  to  the  escape  of  gas  from  a  ruptured  appendix  into  a  surrounding  abscc:»>  . 
or  by  auscultation^  as  the  absence  of  the  usual  intestinal  sounds  when  a  general  peri- 
tonitis  has  arrested  peristalsis  ;  or  by  injlation  of  the  stomach,  as  on  distinguibhinur 
between  a  growth  of  that  viscus  and  a  retroperitoneal  tumor,  or  of  the  colon  ( zi^U 
supra),  which  will  then  lie  below  and  perhaps  behind  an  enlarged  gall-bladder  and 
in  front  and  probably  to  the  inner  side  of  an  enlarged  kidney. 

These  and  other  procedures  are  too  technical  to  be  described  here  in  detaiL  but 
are  mentioned  that  they  may  be  associated  with  the  anatomical  relations  on  which 
they  depend. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Treves  and  Keith  state  that  the  ileo-caecal  val  ve  corre- 
sponds  to  the  spino-umbilical  line,  that  the  region  of  the  valve  in  a  normal  person 
is  usuaUy  tender  to  pressure,  and  that  the  root  of  the  appendix  is  placed  morf  than 
one  inch  lower  and  perhaps  more  internally.  This  statement  if  confirmed  will  ha\T 
a  most  impK)rtant  bearing  on  the  value  of  certain  symptoms  thought  to  indicate  tlie 
existence  of  appendicitis  (page  1683). 


THE  THORACIC   MUSCLES. 

(a)    THE  RECTUS  MUSCLES. 

The  rectus  abdominis,  being  supplied  by  the  lower  intercostal  nerves.  is  e\v 
dently  a  derivative  of  the  thoracic  myotomes.  That  portion  of  the  rectus  group 
of  muscles  which  should  be  derived  from  the  upper  thoracic  myotomes  is  normallv 
unrepresented,  although  the  occasional  extension  of  the  rectus  abdominis  to  the  uppcr 
costal  cartilages  or  even  to  the  clavicle  is  probably  an  indication  of  it. 

(b)    THE  OBLIQUUS  MUSCLES. 

1.  Intercostales  externi.  4.   Levatores  costarum. 

2.  Intercostales  interni.  5.   Serratus  posticus  superior. 

3.  Triangularis  sterni.  6.   Serratus  posticus  inferior. 

Here,  again,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  obliqui  and  transversalis  abdominis 
is  derived  from  thoracic  myotomes.  In  addition,  however,  a  number  of  muscle> 
belonging  to  the  group  occur  in  connection  with  the  ribs. 

I.    Intercostales  Externi  (Fig.  537). 

Attachments. — The  external  intercostal  muscles  are  eleven  in  numlier, 
stretching  across  ali  the  intercostal  spaces  from  the  lower  border  of  one  rib  to  the 
upper  border  of  the  next.  The  fibres,  which  are  largely  interspersed  with  strands  «»i 
connective  tissue,  are  directed  downward  and  for\vard,  and  form  in  each  interc<«>tal 
space  a  sheet  which  exten(is  in  the  upper  spaces  from  the  tubercle  of  the  rib  to  the 
junction  of  the  rib  with  its  costal  cartilag^e  and  in  the  lower  spaces  is  continued  U|>'n 
the  cartilaji^es.  The  interval  hetween  the  medial  borders  of  the  upper  muscles  aiid 
the  border  of  the  sternum  is  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  connective  tissue  known  as  the 
exttrna/  intercostal  fascia  or  antcrior  i?itcrcosta/  apotteurosis. 

Nervc-Supply.—  Hy  tlie  anterior  divisions  (intercostal  nerves)  of  the  thoracic 
nerves. 

Action. — To  dra\v  the  ribs  up\vard. 
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2.  Intercostales  Interni  (Fig.  537). 

Attachments. — The  internal  intercostals  lie  immediate])'  beneath  ihe  external 
and,  like  these,  extend  across  each  of  the  intercosta)  spaces,  The  fibres  have  a 
direction  almost  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  external  intercostals,  being  directed 
obliqueiy  downward  and  inward  from  the  lower  border  of  one  rib  and  its  costal  car- 
tilage  to  the  upper  border  of  the  next,  The  muscle-sheets  so  formed  extend  from 
the  niedial  extremity  of  each  intercosta!  space  as  far  back  as  the  angles  of  the  ribs, 
becoming  there  continuous  with  an  internal  inlercosial /ascia  ox  posterior  intercostal 

Fig.  537. 


Eilemal  intercostal  fau 


Dissection  of  Ihoracic  wa]1  ol  left  side.  showinK  inleriiKlaL  mutcl«  and  fasci«. 

aponeurosis  which  continnes  backward  to  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs.  The  medial  fibres 
ol  the  muscles  of  the  lower  two  intercostal  spaces  become  continuous  with  the  upper 
portion  oi  the  internal  oblique  intiscle  of  ihe  abdomen. 

Nerve-Supply. — The  anterior  divisions  (intercostal  nerves)  of  the  thoracic 
nerves. 

Action.— To  draw  the  ribs  upward. 

The  SubcDBial  Muacie«. — Posteriorly  the  fibrt-s  of  the  variotts  inlemal  intercostals  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  a  sinile  intercostal  space,  but  exlend  d<nvnward  to  Ihe  nenl  space  beIow, 
spreadiHK  oiit  in  the  muscte-siieet  of  thal  space.  Thesc  fibres,  »hlch  var>-  greatly  in  the  ex- 
tent  of  Iheir  development,  form  whal  are  temied  ihe  subcostal  muscles. 
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3,    Triangularis  Sterni  (Fig.  538). 

Attachments. — The  triangularis  stemi  (m.  traasversus  tborads)  forms  a  thin 
sheet  situated  upon  the  poslerior  surface  oi  the  tnedial  portion  of  the  anterior 
thoracic  wall.  It  arises  at  one  edge  by  a  series  of  slips  from  the  costal  caitila^es  of 
the  second  or  third  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib  ;  the  upper  fibres  are  directed  ob)ique!y 
downward  and  medially  and  the  lower  ones  transversel/  to  be  inserted  by  a  Ihin.  flat 
tendon  to  the  sides  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  stemum  and  to  the  xiphoid  process, 
The  lower  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  practically  continuous  with  ihose  of  the  transvensus 
atidominis. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  anterior  divisions  (intercostal  nerves>  of  the  second 
or  third  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  thoracic  nerve. 

Fig.  538. 


Action. — To  draw  downward  the  anterior  portions  of  the  ribs  and  so  assisi  in 
expiration. 

Relations. — The  internal  manimary  vessels  pass  downward  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  muscle,  se])arating  it  from  the  fibres  of  the  intemal  intercostals. 

4.    Levatores  CosTARi.M  (Fig.  521). 

Attachments. — The  levatores  costarum  form  a  series  of  thin  triangular  mus- 
cles  ivhich  arise  from  tlic  transverse  processes  of  the  seventh  cer\'ica1  and  ali  the 
thoracic  vertcbra'  excej>t  the  tvielflh.  Thev  are  directed  downward  and  laterally  to 
bc  inserted  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  next  surcecHing  rib  (levatorfs  costarum 
brcves)  between  the  tubcrcje  and  ihe  angle,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Iower  mus- 
cles  ])assing  over  a  rib  10  be  inserUd  into  the  ne.\t  biit  one  Ih-Io«-  {kvatores  costarum 
longi). 
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t 
Nerve-Supply. — From  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  eighth  cervical  and  the 
first  to  the  cleventh  thoracic  nerves. 

Action. — To  assist  in  drawing  the  ribs  upward.  Acting  from  the  ribs,  they 
wi!l  assist  in  bending  the  spinal  column  backward  and  later3lly  towards  the  same  side 
and  in  rotating  it  towards  the  opposite  side. 

5.    Serratus  Posticus  Superior  (Fig.  539). 
Attachments. — The  superior  posterior  serratus  is  a  quadrangular,  flat  musde 
which  arises  by  a  flat  tendon  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Hgamentum  nuchtE  and  from 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  upper  two  or  three  thoracic  ver- 

Fig.  539. 


tebrae.      Its  fibres  are  directed  dQwnward  and  laterally  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer 
surface  of  the  second  to  the  fifth  ribs,  lateral  to  their  angles. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  first  to  the  fourth  thoracic 
nerves. 

Action. — To  raise  the  ribs  to  which  it  is  attached  and  accordingly  assist  in 
inspiration. 

6.  Serratus  Posticus  Inferior  (Fig.  559). 

Attachments. — The  inferior  posterior  serratus  arises  by  a  broad  but  thin 
tendon  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbo-dorsal  fascia  from  about  the  level  of 
the  second  lumbar  to  that  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  thoracic  vertebra.     Its  fibres  are 
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• 
directed  upward  and  laterally  and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  Iower 
four  ribs. 

Nerve-Supply.— From  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth 
thoracic  nerves. 

Action. — To  draw  the  ribs  to  which  it  is  attached  dawnward  and  outward. 
The  muscle  contracts  during  inspiration  and  assists  in  this  act  by  counteracting  the 
tendenc/  which  the  costal  part  of  the  diaphragm  has  to  expend  a  portion  of  its  con- 
traction  in  dravving  the  lower  ribs  upward  and  inward. 

VariationB — Variations  in  the  extent  of  their  origin  are  not  uncommon  in  both  the  posterior 
serrali.  Stretchine  between  Ihem  there  is  an  aponeurosis,  lermed  the  verUbral  apaneurosis, 
which  represents  tne  degenerated  portion  of  a  lar^  miLiicIe-sheet  present  in  the  lower  mam- 
malia,  of  which  the  two  posterior  serrati  are  the  persistent  upper  and  lower  portions. 

(f)    THE  HVPOSKELETAL  MUSCLES. 

The  hyposlceletal  group  of  muscles  is  practically  unrepresented  in  the  thoracic 
.  region. 

THE  CERVICAL   MUSCLES. 

The  Deep  Cervical  Fascia. — The  deep  cervical  fascia  (fascia  coUi)  is  a 
well-niarked  sheet  of  connective  tissue  which  hes  beneath  the  platysnia  and  forms  a 
complete  investment  (or  the  neck  region,  giving  ofi  from  its  deeper  surface  numer- 
ous  thin  lamellse  which  surround  the  various  structures  of  the  neck  region.     Pos- 
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teriorly  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  ligamentum  niichae  and.  traced  !aterally,  it  is 
found  to  divide  into  tvvo  lavcrs  which  enclose  the  trapezius  and,  uniting  again  at  its 
enter  border,  are  continued  forward  over  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck  to  the 
latcral  border  of  the  slerno-cleido-mastoid,  where  it  again  divides  into  two  laycr^  to 
enclose  that  muscle.  The  two  layers  again  imile  at  tlie  medial  lxirder  o(  the  muscle 
and  are  continued  over  the  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck  to  the  median  line,  where 
the  fascia  becomcs  continnons  ivith  tliat  of  the  opposite  side. 

This  is  tlie  siifn-rficial  layer  of  the  deep  cer\ical  fascia,     Above  it  is  attached 
to  the  superior  nuchal  line  and  the  mastoid  process,  whence  it  is  continued  along 
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the  greater  cornu  and  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  to  which  it  is  firmly  attached,  and 
where  it  becomes  continuous  above  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  submental  region. 
This  fascia  covers  in  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  the 
subniaxillary  gland,  and  is  attached  above  to  the  lower  border  of  the  mandible, 
where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  paroudeo-masseteric  fascia. 

Below  the  cervical  fascia  ends  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  clavicle,  and, 
more  medially,  in  the  interval  between  the  lower  portions  of  the  two  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid  muscles,  it  splits  into  two  lamellae,  enclosing  what  is  termed  the  spatiutn 
suprasternaJe  or  space  of  Bums,  Both  the  lamellae  pass  down  to  be  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  manubrium  sterni,  so  that  the  suprasternal  space  is  completely 
closed.  It  contains  some  fatty  tissue,  usually  some  lymphatic  nodes,  and  the  lower 
portions  of  the  anterior  jugular  veins  ;  a  diverticulum  from  it  is  prolonged  laterally 
behind  the  insertion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  along  each  vein  as  it  passes  towards 
its  point  of  union  with  the  subclavian  vein. 

From  the  under  surface  of  this  superficial  layer  a  deeper  or  tniddle  layer  is 
given  of!  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and,  passing  fonvard,  assists  in  the  formation  of 
the  sheath  for  the  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein,  and  then  divides  to 
enclose  the  omo-hyoideus  and  the  other  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone,  a  special 
thickening  of  it  extending  downward  from  the  intermediate  tendon  of  the  omo-hyoid 
to  the  clavicle.  Above,  the  middle  layer  is  attached  to  the  greater  cornu  and  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone  along  with  the  superficial  layer,  but  below  it  is  continued  down 
into  the  thorax  in  front  of  the  cesophagus  and  trachea  and  becomes  lost  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  pericardium. 

A  third  or  deep  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia,  also  termed  the  prevertebral  fascia, 
is  given  of!  from  the  under  surface  of  the  superficial  layer  about  on  the  line  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  It  passes  almost  directly  inward  over  the 
scalene  and  hyposkeletal  muscles  of  the  neck,  enclosing  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
sympathetic  trunk  and  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  carotid  sheath.  It 
unites  with  the  corresponding  layer  of  the  opposite  side  over  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae.  This  fascia  is  continued  downward  into  the  thorax  in  front  of  the  verte- 
bral  column  and  above  it  extends  to  the  base  of  the  skuU.  Towards  the  median 
line  in  its  upper  part  it  is  separated  from  the  pharyngeal  portion  of  the  fascia 
bucco-pharyngea  by  some  loose  areolar  tissue  which  occupies  the  so-called  retro- 
pharvngeal  space.  This  is  continued  downward  in  the  loose  tissue  surrounding  the 
tt^sopliagus,  but  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  union  of  the  pharyngeal  and  prevertebral 
fascise. 

The  carotid  sheath  is  formed  by  the  union  of  portions  from  the  middle  and  deep 
layers  of  the  cervical  fascia.  It  forms  an  investment  for  the  common  carotid  artery, 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  vagus  nerve. 


(a)  THE  RECTUS  MUSCLES. 

1.  Sterno-hyoideus.  3.  Sterno-thyroideus. 

2.  Omo-hyoideus.  4.  Thyro-hyoideus. 

5.   Genio-hyoideus. 

I.  Sterno-Hvoideus  (Fig.  541). 

Attachments. — ^The  sterno-hyoid  is  a  flat  band-like  muscle  situated  in  the 
front  of  the  neck  close  to  the  median  line.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  and  from  the  manubrium  sterni  and  passes  upward  to 
be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  A  mucous  bursa, 
more  constant  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  usually  occurs  beneath  the  upper 
part  of  the  muscle,  resting  upon  the  hyo-thyroid  membrane  near  the  median  line 
and  immediatelv  below  the  hyoid  bone. 

Ncrvc-Suppljr. — From  the  first,  second,  and  third  cervical  nerves,  through 
the  ansa  hypoglossi. 

Action. — To  draw  the  hyoid  bone  downward. 
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VariationB. — The  stemo-hyoid  may  arise  entirely  from  the  clavicle  or  it  may  extencl  tt 
'"''''''       ■- ■      '-       J-  •-.   ..  .    .        .      'inous  band  »hii 

e  oino-hyoid  or,  nKiri; 
nyronj. 

2.  Omo-Hvoideus  (Fig.  541). 
Attachments. — The  omo-hyoid  is  a  long,  flat  miiscle  consisting  of  two  beltit-s 
united  by  an  intertnediate  tendon.  The  inferior  belly  arises  from  the  lateral  ponitm 
of  the  superior  border  and  the  superior  transverse  ligament  of  the  scapula,  and  is 
directed  fonvard,  medially,  and  slightly  upward  to  terminale  in  the  intertnediate 
tendon.  This  lies  behind  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  and  is 
enclosed  by  the  middle  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  a  5pecially  thickened 
portion  of  ivhich  binds  it  down  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  to  the 
first  rib.  Tfie  superior  be!ly  arises  at  the  medlal  end  of  the  intermediate  tendon  and 
passes  upvvard  and  slightly  medially  to  be  insertcd  into  the  lower  border  of  the  hyuid 
bone,  lateral  to  the  sterno-hyoid. 

Fig.  541. 


ntitiof  bili  v 

Sicmo- 
Ihiioid 


Ncrve-Supply. — From  the  first,  second,  and  third  cervical  nerves^  through 

the  ansa  hypc^!ossi. 

Action. — To  draw  downward  the  hyoid  bone.  Acting  from  above,  it  will 
assist  sliKhtly  in  drauinjj  the  scaputa  upward.  This  muscie  may  aiso  act  as  a 
tensor  of  the  cervical  fascia,  thereby  preventing  undue  pressure  on  the  great  vesscls 
of  the  neck. 

Relations. — At  its  attachment  to  the  scapula  the  inferior  belly  is  covered  by 
the  trapeziiis  ;ind  the  muscie  is  crossed  in  the  middle  part  of  its  course  by  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid.  The  inferior  belly  is  in  relation  posteriorly  with  the  scalene 
muscles  and  the  roots  of  the  brachial  ple.tus  and  sometimes  with  the  third  portion  of 
thcsulKrlavian  arierv,  the  transversiilis  colJi  and  siiprascapular  arteries,  and  thesupra- 
scapular  nerve.  The  superior  bclly  crossts  the  common  carotid  artery  and  the 
internal  jugiilar  vcin  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
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Variattons. — ^The  omo-hyoid  and  the  stemo-hyoid  are  derived  from  a  muscular  sheet 
which,  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  invests  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck  region,  l^ing  beneath 
the  platysnia.  This  sheet  is  represented  in  man  by  the  two  muscles  and  the  middle  layer  of 
the  deep  cervical  fascia.  The  omo-hyoid  or  one  or  other  of  its  bellies  may  be  absent,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  accessory  omo-hyoid  niay  be  developed.  The  superior  belly  not  infre- 
€]uently  fuses  more  or  less  completely  with  tne  stemo-hvoid  and  the  inferior  belly  has  some- 
times  a  clavicular  origin.  Occasionally  the  band  which  oinds  the  intermediate  tendon  to  the 
clavicle  remains  muscular,  and,  uniting  at  the  tendon  with  the  superior  belly,  produces  what 
has  been  termed  the  cleid(hhyoideus. 

3.  Sterno-Thvroideus  (Fig.  541). 

Attachments. — The  stemo-thyroid  is  a  band-like  muscle  which  lies  immedi- 
ately  beneath  the  sterno-hyoid.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  manu- 
brium  sterni  and  from  the  cartilages  of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  passes  upward 
to  be  inseried  into  the  oblique  line  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Nerve*Supply. — From  the  first,  second,  and  third  cervical  nerves,  through 
the  ansa  hypoglossi. 

Action. — To  draw  the  larynx  downward. 

Relations. — Superficially  the  sterno-thyroid  is  covered  by  the  sterno-hyoid. 
Deeply  it  is  in  relation  with  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  the  crico- 
thyroid  muscle,  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  inferior 
thyroid  veins,  the  trachea,  and  the  common  carotid  artery,  and  it  crosses  the  left 
innominate  vein. 

Variations. — The  lower  portion  of  the  muscle  is  often  crossed  by  a  tendinous  intersection, 
and  frequently  some  of  its  fibres  are  continued  directly  into  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle.  The  two 
muscles  of  opposite  sides  are  frequently  united  in  the  median  line,  sometimes  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  their  length,  at  other  times  merely  by  scattered  bundles. 

4.  Thyro-Hyoideus  (Fig.  541). 

Attachments. — The  thyro-hyoid  lies  beneath  the  upper  portion  of  the  omo- 
hyoid.  It  arises  below  from  the  oblique  line  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  is 
inseried  above  into  the  lateral  portion  of  the  body  and  into  the  greater  cornu  of  the 
hyoid  bone. 

Ncrve-Supply. — From  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves,  by  fibres  which 
run  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

Action. — To  draw  down  the  hyoid  bone,  or,  if  that  be  fixed,  to  draw  the 
larynx  upward. 

Relations. — As  the  muscle  passes  across  the  hyo-thyroid  membrane  it  covers 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  artery.  A  bursa,  the  b.  musculi  ihyro-hyoidei^  is 
interposed  between  the  muscle  and  the  upper  part  of  the  hyo-thyroid  membrane. 

Variatlons.— The  thyro-hyoid  is  often  practically  continuous  with  the  stemo-thyroid.  A 
bundle  of  fibres  is  sometimes  to  be  found  passing  either  from  the  lower  border  of  the  hyoid  or 
from  the  thyro!d  cartilage  to  the  lobe,  isthmus,  or  pyramid  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  is  termed 
the  levator  giandula  thyroide(gy  under  which  name  are  also  comprised  fibres  which  are  exten- 
sions  of  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  to  the  thyroid  gland. 

5.  Genio-Hvoideus  (Fig.  497). 

Attachments. — The  genio-hyoid  is  the  superior  portion  of  the  rectus  group 
of  muscles.  It  is  a  rather  narrow  band  which  arises  from  the  lower  genial  tubercle 
of  the  mandiblfe  and  extends  backward  and  downward  to  be  inseried  into  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  median 
line,  under  cover  of  the  mylo-hyoid  and  immediately  beneath  the  lower  border  of 
the  genio-glossus. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves,  by  fibres  which 

accompany  the  hvpoglossal. 

Action. — Ifthe  hyoid  bone  be  fixed,  the  genio-hyoid  depresses  the  mandible  ; 
if  the  mandible  be  fixed,  it  draws  the  hyoid  bone  forward  and  upward. 
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(4)     THE  OBLIQUUS  MUSCLES. 

1.  Scalenus  anticus.  3.  Scalenus  posticus. 

2.  Scalenus  medius.  4.   Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

5.    Intertransversales  anteriores. 

I.  Scalenus  Anticus  (Fig.  542). 
Attachments. — The  anterior  scalene  (m.  scalenus  anterior)  arises  by  tour 
tendinous  slips  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third 
to  the  sixth  cervical  vertebr«.  The  four  slips  unite  to  form  a  rather  flat  muscle 
which  extends  downward  and  forward  to  be  inseried  into  the  scalene  tubercie  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  first  rib. 


""""'  P'  „.. _« pptr  ponioD 

Dissccllon  of  righl  sidc  of  ncck,  dumrlng  sc*1cne  and  adjacmt  musclca. 

Ncrvc-Supply. — By  branches  from  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves. 

Action. — To  bend  the  neck  fonvard  and  to  the  same  side  and  to  rotate  it  to 
the  opposite  side.  If  the  cervical  vertebrre  be  fixed,  it  will  then  raise  the  first  rib, 
assisting  in  inspiration. 

Relations. — The  anterior  scalenus  lies  in  front  of  the  roots  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  near  its  insertion  it  passes  over  the  second  portion  of  the  subdavian  arterj- 
and  under  the  subclavian  vein.  The  phrenic  nerve  rests  upon  its  anterior  surfac« 
during  its  course  down  the  neck. 

2.  Scalenus  Medius  (Figs.  541,  542). 
Attachments. — The  middle  scalene  is  situated  behind  the  scalenus  anterior. 
It  arises  by  six  or  seven  tendinous  slips  Irom  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower 
six  or  of  ali  the  cervical  vertebra  and  extends  downward  and  outward  to  be  inseried 
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into  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib,  behind  the  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery. 
Some  fibres  of  the  muscle  may  extend  across  the  first  intercostal  space  to  be  inserted 
into  the  outer  surface  of  the  second  rib. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  branches  from  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  cervical 
nerves. 

Action. — To  bend  the  neck  laterally,  or,  if  the  cervical  vertebrae  be  fixed,  to 
raise  the  first  rib,  assisting  in  inspiration. 

Relations. — As  the  middle  scalene  passes  downward  to  its  insertion  it  diverges 
from  the  scalenus  anterior,  so  that  a  triangular  interval  exists  between  the  two 
muscles  through  which  the  subclavian  artery  and  the  brachial  plexus  pass,  these 
structures  lying  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  scalenus  medius. 

3.    Scalenus  Posticus  (Fig.  542). 

Attachments. — ^The  posterior  scalene  (m.  scalenus  posterior)  lies  immediately 
behind  the  scalenus  medius  and  anterior  to  the  ilio-costalis  cervicis.  It  arises  by 
two  or  three  tendinous  slips  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  two  or  three 
cervical  vertebrae  and  passes  downward  and  laterally  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer 
surface  of  the  second  rib. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  lower  three  cervical 
nerves. 

Action. — To  bend  the  neck  laterally,  or,  if  the  cervical  vertebrae  be  fixed,  to 
raise  the  second  rib. 

Variations  of  the  Scalene  Muscles. — There  is  not  a  little  variation  in  the  extent  of  the 
upper  attachments  of  the  scalene  muscles,  the  origins  being  increased  or,  more  usually,  dimin- 
ished  in  number.  A  certain  amount  of  fusion  may  aiso  occur,  especially  between  the  medius 
and  posterior,  so  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distineuish  these  two  muscles.  Occasionally 
the  subclavian  artery  perforates  the  lower  portion  of  the  anterior  scalene,  and  the  portion  so 
separated  may  form  a  distinct  mascle,  the  scalettus  tnimmus,  which  lies  in  the  interval  between 
the  anterior  and  middle  scalenus,  and  is  attached  above  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sixth 
or  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae  and  below  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib  and  to 
the  dome  of  the  pleura. 

A  muscle  occasionaIly  occurs  between  the  upper  part  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  the 
upper  extemal  intercostals,  from  both  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  lamella  of  areolar  tissue. 
It  IS  termed  the  supracosieUis,  and  takes  its  origin  from  the  first  rib  and  sometimes  also  from  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  anterior  scalene,  and  passes  downward  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer 
suriace  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  sometimes  attaching  also  to  the  second  rib  and  sometimes 
descending  as  low  as  the  fifth.  It  has  been  regarded  as  an  aberrant  portion  of  the  pectoralis 
major  or  rectus  abdominis,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  probably  a  portion  of  the  obliquus  muscu- 
lature  and  is  apparently  related  to  the  scaleni. 

4.    Rectus  Capitis  Lateralis. 

Attachments. — The  rectus  capitis  lateralis  is  a  short,  flat  muscle  which  arises 
from  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  and  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Ncrvc-Supply. — From  the  suboccipital  nerve. 

Action. — To  bend  the  head  laterally. 

5.    Intertransversales  Anteriores. 

Attachments. — The  anterior  intertransversales  are  a  series  of  small  muscles 
which  pass  between  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebrse. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  cervical  nerves. 

Action. — ^To  bend  the  head  laterally. 

The  Triangles  of  the  Neck. — The  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  on  account 
of  its  posttion  somewhat  superficial  to  the  remaining  muscles  of  the  neck,  serves  to 
dsvide  that  region  into  two  triangular  areas  which  are  of  considerable  importance 
from  the  stand<point  of  topographic  anatomy. 
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One  of  these  triangles,  the  posterior,  is  bounded  b)-  the  lateral  border  ol 
the  upper  part  of  the  trapezius  behind  and  by  the  lateral  border  o(  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoid  in  front,  and  has  for  its  base  the  upper  border  of  tfae  clavide 
betiveen  the  insertion  of  these  two  muscies.  The  anterior  triangie  is  reversed  wilh 
respect  to  the  posterior  one,  having  its  apex  downward  and  its  base  above.  Its  lateral 
boundary  is  the  medial  border  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  its  medial  boundary  is 
the  median  line  of    the  neck,   and  its  base  is  formed  by  the  lower  border   ol   the 

mandible    and     a     line 
Fig.  543-  extending  horizontaiIy 

jTbeii/  \^  backward  from  the  an- 

gle  of  the  mandible  to 
the  mastoid  proce&š. 

Each  of  these  two 
triangles    is    again    di- 
visible  into  subordiriate 
triangles   by  the   mus- 
cies which  cross  them. 
Thus  the  posterior  tri- 
angle is  divided  by  the 
inf  erior  belly  of  the  omo- 
hyoid,  ivhich  crosses  it 
obliquely,  intoan  upper 
or  occipital  triangte  and 
a  lower  or  suMai'ian 
triangle,  while  the  an- 
terior triangle  is  divisl- 
ble  into  three  triangles 
by  the  superior  belly  of 
the  omo-hyoid  and  the 
posterior  belly  of    the 
digastric.  Thelowestof 
these  triangles,  lermed 
the  muscularot  mftriffr 
carotid  triangle,  has  its 
base  atong  the  median 
line  and  its  apex   directed  laterallv.  its  sides  being  formed  by  the  sterno-deido- 
mastoid  below  and  the  superior  bel!y  of  the  omo-hyoid  above.     The  superior  carotid 
triangle  has  its  base  along  the  upper  part  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  and  its  apex 
directed  medially  ;  its  sides  are  formed  by  the  superior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  bclow 
and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  above.     Finally,  the  submaxillary  or  digastric 
triangle  is  the  basal  portion  of  the  original  anterior  triangle,  and  is  bounded  below 
by  the  two  bellies  of  the  digastric  muscie  and  above  by  the  line  of  the  lower  border 
of  the  mandible  and  its  continuation  posteriorly  to  the  sterno-mastoid  muscie. 

(<:)  THE  HVPOSKELETAL  MUSCLES. 


I.   Longus  colli 


2.   Rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 
3.    Rectus  capitis  anticus  minor. 

I.   LoN«iiTS  Coi.1.1  (Fig.  544). 

Attachments. — The  longus  colli  forms  an  elongated  triangular  band  whose 
base  is  tott-ards  the  median  line  and  the  wide-;\iigled  ape.t  directed  laterally.  It  may 
be  rtgnrded  as  conslsting  of  three  porlions,  The  medial  portion  consists  of  fibrčs 
whicli  arise  from  the  bodics  of  the  upper  three  thoracic  and  Iower  two  cervical 
verlebr«,  forming  a  muscular  band  which  is  inserted  into  the  bodies  of  the  three  or 
four  upper  cervical  vertehr;e,  ihe  slip  to  the  atlas  (»eing  inserted  into  ils  anterior 
tubercle.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  medial  portion  slips  are  given  oR  which  con- 
stitute  the  inferior  obli^ur  portion.  and  aro  inserted  into  the  transverse  proccsscs  of 
the  fifth  and  Bi\th,  nnd  somctimes  also  of  the  fourth  and  seventh,  cervical  vertebra. 
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And,  finally,  the  superior  oblique  portion  is  formed  by  slips  arising  from  the  trans- 
verse  prcx:e3se3  of  tne  sixtli  to  the  third  cervical  vertebrae  and  joining  the  upper  part 
of  the  medial  portion. 

Ncrve-Supply. — From  the  antertor  divisions  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
cervical  nerves. 

ActioD. — To  bend  the  neck  ventrally  and  laterally. 

Fig.  544. 


Deep  dlsseclion  o[  neck,  shinviTiK  pr«vertebrBl  muKl«. 

2.  Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Major  (Fig.  544). 

Attachments. — The  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  (m.  longus  capitis)  partly 
covers  the  upper  part  of  the  longus  colli.  It  arises  by  four  tendinous  slips  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  third  to  the  si\th  cervical  vertebne,  and  passes  directlv 
upward  to  be  inserted  into  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  lateral  to  the 
pharyngeal  tubercle. 

Ncrve-Supply. — From  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
cervical  ner\'es. 

Action. — To  flex  the  head  and  rotate  it  slightiy  towards  the  opposite  side. 
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3.  Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Minor. 

Attachments. — The  rectus  capitis  anticus  minor  (m.  rectus  capitis  anteiior) 

is  a  short,  flat  muscle  which  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lateral  mass  of 
the  atlas  and  is  directed  obliquely  upward  and  medially  to  be  inserUd  into  the 
basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  immediately  behind  the  insertion  of  the  longus 
capitis. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  first  cervical  (suboccipital)  nerve. 

Action. — ^To  flex  the  head. 

PRACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS  :    THE  NECK. 

The  skin  of  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck  is  thin  and  movable.  The  pla.tysina 
myoides  is  closely  connected  to  it  by  the  thin  superficial  fascia.  The  edges  of  wounds 
transverse  to  the  fibres  of  that  muscle  are  therefore  often  inverted. 

In  the  region  of  the  nape  of  the  neck  the  skin  is  thicker  and  much  more  closely 
adherent  to  the  deep  fascia;  it  is  poorly  supplied  with  blood  ;  hair-follicl«^  and 
sebaceous  glands  are  numerous ;  it  is  frequently  exposed  to  minor  traumatisms  and 
to  changes  of  surface  heat,  and  is  often  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  parts 
immediately  above,  which  are  covered  with  hair,  or  than  those  directly  below,  which 
are  protected  by  clothing;  the  nerve-supply  is  abundant.  For  these  reasons  furun- 
cles  and  carbuncles  areof  common  occurrence  and  are  apt  to  be  exceptionaIly  painful. 

The  subcutaneous  ecchymosis  which  follows  fracture  through  the  posterior  cerebraJ 
fossa  first  appears  anterior  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  and  spreads  upvvard  and  back- 
ward  on  a  curved  line  ;  the  blood  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  surface  more 
directly  by  the  cervical  fascia,  and  therefore  goes  laterally  in  the  intermuscular 
spaces,  being  directed  towards  the  mastoid  tip  by  the  posterior  auricular  artery. 

In  the  submaxillary  region  the  looseness  of  the  skin  makes  it  available  for 
plastic  operations  on  the  cheeks  and  mouth.  In  the  submental  region  the  accu- 
mulation  of  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  seen  in  stout  persons  gives  rise  to  the 
so-called  *'  double  chin."  In  both  the  latter  regions  (covered  by  the  beard  in  men) 
furuncles  and  sebaceous  cysts  are  common. 

The  surgical  relations  of  the  fascia  of  the  neck  can  best  be  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  a  horizontal  section  at  the  level  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  (Fig.  545). 

The  superficial  layer  (a,  a')  will  then  be  seen  to  envelop  the  entire  neck.  Pos- 
teriorly  it  is  attached  between  the  extemal  occipital  protuberance  and  the  seventh 
cervical  spinous  process  to  the  ligamentum  nuchae  ;  anteriorly  it  is  interlaced  with 
the  same  layer  of  fascia  from  the  other  side  of  the  neck  ;  superiorly  between  the 
external  occipital  protuberance  and  the  middle  of  the  chin  it  is  attached  on  each  side 
tO  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  mastoid,  the  zygoma,  and  the 
lower  jaw  ;  inferiorly  between  the  seventh  spine  and  the  suprastemal  notch  it  is 
attached  on  each  side  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  the  acromion,  the  clavicle,  and  the 
upper  edge  of  the  stemum.  After  splitting  to  enclose  the  trapezius  and  covering  in 
the  posterior  triangle,  this  fascia  divides  again  at  the  hinder  border  of  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoid.  The  superficial  layer  continues  over  the  surface  of  that  muscle, 
covers  in  the  anterior  triangle,  and  blends  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

From  its  under  surface,  after  reaching  the  stemo-mastoid,  the  deeper  layer  gives 
of!  from  behind  forward  (^)  a  process — ^prevertebral  fascia — ^which  begins  near  the 
posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  passes  in  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  the 
phrenic  nerve,  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  longus  colli  muscle,  and  behind  the 
great  vessels,  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  the  oesophagus  to  the  front  of  the  base 
of  the  skuU  and  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  In  the  mid-line  this  descends 
behind  the  gullet  into  the  thorax.  At  the  sides  of  the  neck  it  helps  to  form  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  carotid  sheath,  spreads  out  over  the  scalene  musdes,  and  passes 
down  in  front  of  the  subclavian  vessels  and  the  brachial  plexus,  until  it  dips  beneath 
the  clavicle.  It  is  then  applied  closely  to  the  under  surface  of  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane  and  splits  to  become  the  sheath  of  the  axillary  vessels.  A  second  process 
(r),  leaving  the  sterno-mastoid  more  anteriorly,  aids  in  forming  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  carotid  sheath,  and  joins  the  preceding  layer  just  internal  to  the  vessels.     It  is 
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usually  described  as  part  of  ((^  )  a  process — tracheal — which  leaves  the  sterno-mastoid 
nearer  its  anterior  border,  and,  ninning  behind  the  stemo-hyoid  and  sterno-thjroid 
muscles,  descends  in  front  of  the  trachea  and  the  thyroid  gland  to  become  connected 
with  the  fibroua  layer  of  the  pericardium. 

The  adhesion  of  the  deep  fascia  to  the  blood-vessels,  by  preventing  contraction 
and  collapse  of  their  walls,  favors  hemorrhage  and  increases  the  risk  of  the  entrance 
of  air  into  divided  veins. 

Tracing  the  layers  of  fascia  vertically  and  from  the  surface  inward,  it  will  be 
useful  to  remember  that  the  superficial  !ayer  (a,  Fig,  546)  passes  to  the  top  of  the 
sternum  (sending  a  slip  to  be  attached  to  its  posterior  border)  and  to  the  clavicle. 
The  second  layer  (6)  descends  behind  the  depressors  and  in  front  of  the  thyroid 
gbnd  and  trachea  to  merge  into  the  pericardium,  and  farther  out  to  form  a  sheath  for 
the  omo-hyoid  and  for  the  subdavian  vein,  and  is  lost  in  the  sheath  of  the  subclavius. 

■^'G-  545-  ^  ,  .       .^., 


n.  juguUr 


This  reladon  of  the  omo-hyoid  is  of  value  in  enabUng  that  musde,  when  the 
hyoid  is  fixed,  to  increase  the  tension  of  this  layer  of  fascia,  and  thus  hold  open  and 
prevent  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessels — especially  the  veins — 
and  the  soft  parts  (including  the  puImonary  apices)  at  the  base  of  the  neclc. 
Hilton  ušes  this  function  of  the  muscle — which  connects  it  with  the  act  of  respiration — 
to  illustrate  the  precision  of  the  nerve-supply  to  muscles  generally.  The  omo-hyoid 
arises  in  close  proximity  to  the  suprascapular  notch,  and  therefore  to  the  supra- 
scapular  nerve.  Vet  it  never  receives  a  filament  from  that  nerve,  but  is  supptied 
by  the  cervical  nerves  to  bring  it  in  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  other  neck 
muscles,  is  connected  with  the  hypoglossal  to  associate  it  with  the  movements  of  the 
tongue,  and  with  the  pneumogastric  to  enable  it  to  act  as  above  described  during 
forced  respiration,  when  the  rush  of  air  into  the  thorax  might  othenvise  cause  harmful 
increase  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  lower  cervical  or  supraclavicular  region, 

The  pretracheal  layer  is  found  between  the  depressors  and  the  trachea  passing 
down  to  its  pericardial  inserlion.  Hilton  thus  explain5  this  insertion  :  "The  peri- 
cardium is  most  intimately  blended  with  thediaphragm,  distinctly  identified  with  it, 
and  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  it  at  ali  times.  It  is  aiso  attached  above  to  the 
deep  cervical  fascia.  It  is  thus  kept  tense  by  the  acdon  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
in  the  neck  attached  to  the  r'«rvical  fascia  above  and  the  diaphragm  attached  to  it 
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below  ;  or,  in  other  words,  these  two  muscular  forces  are  acting  on  the  interp<jsed 
pericardium  in  opposite  directions,  and  so  render  it  tense  and  resisting.  And  tbe 
specia]  object,  no  doubt,  of  this  piece  of  anatomy  is  that  during  a  hill  inspiration, 
when  the  lungs  are  distended  with  air  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  gorged  «'ith 
blood  from  a  suspension  of  respiration,  the  heart  should  not  be  encroached  upon  by 
the  surrounding  lungs." 

The  prevertebral  layer  (c.  Fig.  546)  lying  between  the  oesophagus  and  spine 
passes  in  the  mid-line  directly  into  the  posterior  mediastinum ;  laterally — beyond  iHe 
scalenus  anticus — it  aids  in  forming  the  sheath  of  the  subclavian  vessels  and  accom- 
panies  them  into  the  axilla. 

Another  way  of  elucidating  the  practical  eflect  of  the  somevvhat  coinplex  dis- 
tribution  of  the  cervical  fascia  is  to  regard  the  three  chief  Iayers— -superficial,  middie, 
and  deep — as  dividing  the  neck  into  four  anatomical  spaces  (Tillaux). 

1.  Subcutaneous  (Space  i,  Fig.  545)  :  between  the  skin  and  the  superficial 
layer.  The  most  important  structure  in  this  space  is  the  extemal  jugular  veiii,  vfhlch 
perforates  the  fascia  just  above  the  middie  of  the  davicie. 

2.  Intra-aponeurotic  (Space  z,  Fig.  546)  :   between  the  superficial  and  mid- 

die (stemo-davicular)  IayerH.    Xhis 

Fig.  546.  space  does  not  exist  in  fact  at    tbe 

/  rummit  of  the  neck  where  the  t»"o 

V  layers  are  one,  but  at  the   base    its 

/    dcpth  is    equal  to  the  thickness    of 

the  sternum.     It  may  be  continuous 

H»old  •'         with  the  space  left  at  the  top  of  the 

sternum  betvveen  the  two  leaflets  uf 

'  the  superficial  layer  attached  10  the 

anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  ihe 

sternum,  —  Griiber's   "  suprastemal 

intra-aponeurotic  space,"  "  Burn^'s 

I  space."      It   contains  fat  and   Iym- 

phatic  glands,  the  sternal   head  of 

8;  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  the  anterior 

jugular  veins.     It  is  not  infrequent]y 

BuTns-!  '  the  seat  of  abscess. 

'^  3-  Visceral  (Space  S  =  3a  -^  ii, 

innominait  ^'g-  545):   f)etween  the  pretracheal 

Aonic;  and   preverlebra!  layers.      This  in- 

cludcs  aH  the  principal  siructures  of 

the   neck.      As  it  communicates  di- 

Diagnm  iho«ln     relalions  ot  nn,ca\  Usna  i     I       '    d'     I       ''^'^*'>'    *'^^    ^^^    thoraJC    and    axilla, 

»g  rta  .ons^^^^^^t^ .ca  asna  m  oiiRiiu  iiia  suppuration  may  travel  in  those  di- 
rections. It  is  divided  into  minor 
spaces  (317  and  3*^  by  a  layer  of  fascia  coming  from  the  under  surface  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscie  and  by  the  bucco-pharyngeal  fascia,  a  thin  layer  that  comes  ofi  from 
the  prevertebral  fascia  where  it  lea\es  the  carotid  sheath,  and  which  lines  the 
constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  teaving  between  it  and  the  layer  applied  to  the  spinal 
column  a  small  but  easily  distended  space — retropharyngeal — in  which  infectioa 
from  pharyngeal  lesions  occasionally  occurs. 

4.  Retroviaceral  (Space  4,  Fig.  546) :  the  space  between  the  prevertebral  fascia 
and  spina!  column,  including  the  longus  colli  and  rectus  capitis  anticus,  the  svmpa- 
thetic  ner\-e,  etc. 

It  is  obviuus  in  a  general  way  that  aH  infections  beneath  the  middie  layer  of 
fascia  are  more  likdy  to  be  serious  than  those  superficial  to  it. 

But  to  summarize  in  a  little  more  decail  the  practical  relations  of  the  cervical 
fsscia,  we  may  conclude  that  superficial  to  the  outer  layer  (a,  Fig.  545)  there  might 
occur  from  traum;itism  a  vcound  of  the  external  jugular,  or  from  infection  a  spread- 
ing  ccUulitis.  The  space  is  the  seat  of  superficial  phlegmons,  which  tend  to  spread 
under  the  skin  onlv  /.Space  i.  Fig.  545^  and,  in  the  absence  of  tension,  are  unat- 
tended  by  throbbing  pain  or  niark<.d  cunstitutional  symptoms. 
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The  space  between  rand  b  (3^,  Fig.  545)  is  occupied  only  by  the  great  vessels 
and  the  pneumogastric.  Infection  there — i,e,^  within  the  sheath — niay  mean  de- 
scending  thrombosis  from  original  infection  of  a  cerebral  sinus,  or  may  have  spread 
directly  t hrough.  the  sheath  from  infected  tracts  of  cellular  tissue  outside.  Behind 
by  Fig.  545  (retrovisceral  space),  suppuration  is  not  uncommon  as  a  result  of  verte- 
bral  disease.  Direct  infection  through  the  pharyngeal  wall  usually  involves  the 
retropharyngeal  space.  In  either  čase  dysphagia  and  dyspnGea  are  usual  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Between  b  and  r,  Fig.  546  (pretracheal  and  prevertebral  layers),  abscess  wouid 
spread  most  readily  along  the  line  of  the  trachea  and  in  front  of  the  vessels  into  the 
superior  mediastinum. 

In  the  intra-aponeurotic  space  (Space  2,  Fig.  546)  an  abscess  would  probably 
point  superficially,  as  the  fascia  in  front  of  it  is  very  thin.  If  it  were  influenced  by 
gravity,  however,  it  would  follow  the  hyoid  depressors  and  their  intermuscular  spaces 
to  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  might  enter  the  superior  mediastinum. 

Two  additional  and  important  spaces  are  formed  by  extensions  or  reduplications 
of  the  cervical  fascia.  That  portion  of  the  superficial  layer  above  the  level  of  the 
angle  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  passing  from  that  bone  to  the  zygoma,  constitutes 
the  parotid  fascia,  which  on  the  surface  is  continuous  with  that  over  the  masseter, 
while  beneath  it  becomes  thickened  to  constitute  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  sep- 
arating  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  and  resisting  overaction  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle.  As  the  outer  fascial  investment  of 
the  gland  is  dense  and  resistant,  and  as  intemal  to  this  Fig.  547. 

ligament  the  inner  layer  is  thinner  and  weaker  than 
elsewhere, — a  positive  gap  existing  between  the  styloid 
process  and  the  pterygoid  muscle, — suppuration  within 

the  gland  may  result  in  extension  to  the  retropharyngeal      f ^^  \    Myio-hyoid  muscle 
region.     It  may  follow  the  external  carotid  downward  to 
the  chest,  or,  as  the  fascial  investment  is  also  incomplete 
above,  may  extend  upward  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  or         ^..,,»«..^_^_ 
even  into  the  skull.     It  sometimes  follows  the  branches  >    /  /^  ^^   '^^'°*^  ^"*^ 

of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  through  the  fora-  /  /  Outeriaycr  of  fascia 

men  ovale  into  the  cranium.  /    inncriaycrof  fascia 

The  second  space  alluded  to  is  formed  by  that  por-       Submaxiiiary  giand 
tion  of  the   superficial  layer   between   the  jaw  and  the     ^a^^bK^n^"^^^^^ 
hyoid  bone  and  in  front  of  the  stylo-mandibular  ligament.     vicai  fascia. 
As  it  passes  forward  from  the  latter  structure  it  splits  and 

envelops  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  becomes  firmly  attached  below  to  the  hyoid 
and  above  to  the  lower  jaw  externally  and  the  under  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle  internally  (Fig.  547).  Infection — **  Ludwig's  angina,*'  *  *  submaxillary 
phlegmon,'*  **deep  cervical  phlegm.on" — ^in  this  space,  which  contains  the  salivary 
gland  and  its  attendant  lymphatics,  is  rendered  exceptionally  grave  by  the  density 
of  these  fascial  layers.  The  infecting  organisms — usually  streptococci — may  gain 
access  through  a  lesion  of  the  fioor  of  the  mouth  near  the  frenum,  or  from  an  alveo- 
lar  abscess,  or  by  way  of  the  digastric  muscle  from  a  focus  of  disease  in  the  middle 
ear.  Once  established,  they,  with  their  secondary  products,  are  forced  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance — ^by  the  side  of  the  mylo-hyoid  usually — towards  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  involving  the  cellular  tissue  about  the  glottis  and  along  the  vessels 
that  perforate  the  fascia,  causing  infective  venous  thrombosis  and  involving  the 
deeper  planeš  of  connective  tissue.  Under  the  latter  circumstances,  if  tension  is  not 
promptly  relieved,  large  vessels  may  be  opened  by  the  necrotic  process.  Jacobson 
long  ago  called  attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that  Communications  between  ab- 
scesses  and  deep  vessels  have  usually  taken  plače  beneath  the  cervical  fascia  and 
the  fascia  lata,  two  of  the  strongest  fasciae  of  the  body. 

Tumors  of  the  neck  may  originate  in  any  of  the  diverse  structures  of  that 
region.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  their  situation  above  or  beneath  the  cervical 
fascia  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  their  mobility,  and  hence  the  probable 
ease  or  difficulty  of  their  removal.  In  the  latter  situation  associated  pressure- 
symptoms  are  common. 
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Lipoma  is  frequent ;  fibroma  and  enchondroma  are  occasionall/  aeen  in  the 
region  of  the  ligamentum  nuchae  ;  primary  carcinoma  is  rare. 

Congenital  cysts — **  hydroceles** — of  the  neck  are  found  beneath  the  deep  fascia. 
usually  in  the  anterior  triangle  and  below  the  level  of  the  hyoid.  They  may  ari>c 
from  dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or,  as  Sutton  suggests,  they  may  orig^inace. 
as  do  the  cervicai  air-sacs  in  some  monkeys,  especially  the  chinipanzees»,  by  the 
formation  of  diverticula  from  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  In  any  event,  thcv 
ramify  in  the  various  intermuscular  spaces,  and  their  complete  removal  is  tlierefore 
very  dif)icult. 

Branchial  cysts  and  dermoids  are  not  infrequent.  They  should  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  embryology  of  the  region. 

Congenital  tumor  of  the  stemo-mastoid  is  a  condition  resulting  from  eithe-r  ruj>- 
ture  of  muscular  fibres  or  bruising  of  the  muscle  against  the  under  surface  of  the 
symphysis  during  delivery.     It  may  be  a  cause  of  torticollis. 

Torticollis — *'wry-neck" — ^may  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  stemo-mastoid    either 
alone  or  associated  with  a  similar  condition  of  the  trapezius,  especially  the  cl3%ncul.ir 
portipn,  and  often  of  the  scaleni  or  the  complexus.     Later  there  is  apt  to  be  second- 
ary  contraction  of  the  deep  fascia  and  of  the  posterior  cervicai  muscles.     Tenotom  v 
of  the  muscle  for  the  relief  of  this  affection  is  performed  at  a  level  just  above  its 
sternal  and  clavicular  insertion.     The  subcutaneous  method  has  been  largelv   <iis- 
carded  in  favor  of  division  through  an  open  wound.      By  the  former  plan,  not  oalv 
were  the  anterior,  and  sometimes  also  the  external,  jugular  veins  endangered.  but  the 
cervicai   space  described  as  **visceral"  was  occasionally  opened,  and,  if  infection 
occurred,  with  fatal  results  from  septic  cellulitis  or  pleurisy. 

Section  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  may  be  resorted  to  when  the  spasm  is 
limited  to  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius,  or  of  the  posterior  primary  divtsions 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  cervicai  nerves  when  the  posterior  muscles  are  involved* 

Landmarks. — Athough  but  few  organs  t)elong  exclusively  to  the  neck,  a  ^€!At 
many  structures  of  much  diversity,  and  connecting  the  trunk  and  head,  pass  through 
it.  The  **  landmarks"  will  therefore  be  found  in  relation  to  different  systems, — vas- 
cular,  nervous,  etc. , — those  given  here  referring  chiefly  to  the  muscles  and  their  efFect 
upon  surface  form. 

The  mid-line  posteriorly  has  already  been  described  in  its  relation  to  the  spines 
of  the  cervicai  vertebrae  (pages  146-148). 

On  the  sides  of  the  neck  the  platysma,  when  in  action,  produces  inconspicuous 
wrinkling  of  the  skin.  Its  fibres  are  in  a  line  from  the  chin  to  the  shoulder.  The 
sterno-mastoid,  running  obliquely  from  the  skuU  to  the  sternum  and  clavicle,  divides 
each  lateral  half  of  the  neck  into  two  triangles.  The  anterior  of  these  is  bounded 
above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxilla  and  a  line  extending  from  the  angle 
of  that  bone  to  the  mastoid  process  ;  anteriorly  by  a  straight  line  between  the  middie 
of  the  chin  and  the  sternum  ;  posteriorly  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mas- 
toid. Its  apex  is  at  the  middie  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  manubrium.  The  posterior 
triangle  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius,  the  hinder 
edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  in  front,  and  the  middie  of  the  clavicle  below.  Its  apex 
is  just  behind  the  mastoid  process. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this — the  usual — description  those  structures  lying  imme- 
diately  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid  would  be  e.xcluded  from  both  triangles.  It  is  cus- 
tomary,  hovvever,  to  include  the  common  carotid  and  internal  jugular  vein  in  the 
anterior  triangle,  although  they  are  both  under  cover  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
stemo-mastoid. 

The  anterior  triangle  is  divided  into  three — the  superior  carotid,  the  inferior 
carotid,  and  the  submaxillary — by  the  digastric  muscle  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
omo-hyoid.  The  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  divides  the  posterior  triangle  into 
a  lower  or  subclavian  and  an  upper  or  occipital  triangle.  The  structures  included 
within  these  various  triangles  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  vessels, 
nerves,  etc. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  two  main  triangles — the  sterno-mastoid — can  be 
both  seen  and  felt  if,  with  the  mouth  closed,  the  chin  is  depressed  and  the  skull  is 
rotated  towards  the  opposite  shoulder.     The  thick,  prominent,  rounded  anterior  bor- 
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der  can  then  be  made  out  from  mastoid  to  stemum,  but  is  more  accentuated  below, 
where  the  stemal  head  is  salient  and  Bharply  defined.  This  thin  posterior  border  ma/ 
be  felt  vaguely  at  the  upper  part,  but  cannoC  be  seen.  At  about  the  lower  third  it 
becomes  visible  and  is  continued  into  the  broader  and  flatler  clavicular  head,  The 
middle  of  the  muscle  is  seen  Ihroughout  most  of  its  length  as  a  fleshy,  rounded 
elevation.  Over  it,  and  uaually  plainly  visible,  is  the  external  jugular  vein,  running 
between  the  p]atysma  and  the  deep  fascia  in  a  line  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the 
centre  of  the  clavide.  In  rest  the  anterior  border  is  stili  visible.  The  posidon  of 
the  muscle  on  the  side  towards  which  the  head  is  turned  is  indicated  by  a  slight 
furrow  in  the  sltin.  The  muscles  partly  overlapped  by  the  stemo-mastoid  are,  from 
above  downward,  the  splenius,  levator  scapuUe,  digastric,  omo-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid, 
and  sterno-hyoid. 

Fic.  548. 


Sorbce  markingi  ol  ncck,  fram  living  aiibjccl. 

The  interval  between  the  stemal  and  clavicular  heads  of  the  muscle  is  indicated 
by  a  slight  depression, — the  lesscr  supraciavicular  fossa, — and  is  bounded  belovv  by 
the  upper  edge  of  the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle.  Beneath  it,  about  on  a  line  with 
the  stemal  end  of  the  clavicle,  lie  on  the  right  side  the  bifurcation  ol  the  innominate 
artery  and  on  the  left  the  common  carotid  artery. 

Bctween  the  outer  edge  of  the  clavicular  head  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  the 
base  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius  is  a  broad,  flat  depression, — the  supracia- 
vicular fossa, — which  is  madc  vcry  evident  by  shrugging  the  shoulders,  and  across 
which  the  posterior  bel!y  of  the  omo-hyoid  runs  and  can  oiten  be  seen  and  felt  in 
thin  persons,  especially  during  inspiration  or  when  the  head  is  turned  lovvards  the 
opposite  side  (Fig.  548).  The  line  of  the  muscle  is  from  the  suprascapular  notch, 
slightly  ascending  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  at  a  level  with  Ihe 
cricoid  cartilage  and  then  rapidly  ascending  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid.     Below  its 
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posterior  belly  run  the  brachial  plexus,  which  can  often  be  felt  and  somedmes  seea, 
and,  near  the  clavicle,  the  subciavian  artery. 

Farther  out  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  may  be  seen  passing  from  ibc 
occiput  to  its  insertion  at  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle.  The 
triangular  interval  between  it  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo^mastoid  is  fiUed 
— ^from  below  upward — ^by  the  scalenus  medius,  the  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and  the 
splenius,  but  none  of  them  is  recognizable  through  the  deep  fascia. 

In  the  mid-line  behind,  in  addition  to  the  bony  points  already  given  (pages 
146-148),  the  line  of  origin  of  the  trapezii  can  be  seen  as  a  slight  elongated  de- 
pression.     None  of  the  deeper  muscles  can  be  seen  or  felt  upon  the  surface. 

In  the  mid-line  in  front  the  hyoid  bone  and  its  comua  can  be  felt  in  the  angle 
between  the  under  surface  of  the  chin  and  the  front  of  the  neck.  From  the  hyoid 
bone  on  either  side  the  anterior  bellies  of  the  digastric  run  up  towards  the  syinphysis 
and  with  the  subcutaneous  fat  give  convexity  to  the  submental  region.  Fartbcr  out 
on  this  level  the  submaxillary  salivary  glands  can  be  felt  and  often  seen. 

The  thyro-hyoid  depression,  the  prominence  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  {^pavnupi 
Adami),  the  crico-thyroid  space,  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  sometimes  the  upper 
rings  of  the  trachea  niay  be  felt  from  above  downward.  The  relations  of  these  parts 
to  important  vascular  and  nervous  structures  will  be  considered  later. 

The  stemo-thyroid  and  sterno-hyoid  muscles,  while  not  visible,  cover  over  and 
obscure  the  outlines  of  the  trachea,  as  does  also  the  thyroid  isthmus.  The  thyroid 
lobes  may  be  felt  on  each  side  of  the  larynx.  The  average  distance  from  the 
cricoid  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  manubrium  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches  when 
the  head  is  erect  In  full  extension  three-quarters  of  an  inch  additional  can  be 
gained. 

The  trachea  recedes  as  it  approaches  the  stemum,  so  that  it  is  fully  an  inch  and 
a  half  behind  the  upper  border  of  the  latter.  In  this  position  between  the  two 
sternal  heads  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  the  deep,  V-shaped  suprasternal  notch  (fossa 
jugularis),  the  depth  of  which  is  noticeably  affected  by  forced  respiration,  being 
much  increased  in  obstructive  dyspnoea. 

Ali  the  surface  appearances  above  described  differ  in  different  individuals,  and 
vary  in  the  same  person  in  accord  with  many  conditions,  as  the  amount  of  subcu- 
taneous fat,  the  muscular  vigor  and  development,  the  pulmonary  capacity,  the  state 
of  repose  or  of  violent  exertion,  etc.  This  should  be  remembered  in  looking  for 
landmarks  in  this  region,  which  is  in  that  respect  one  of  the  most  variable  of  the 
body,  and  most  unlike  that  of  the  cranium,  which  perhaps  typifies  the  other  extreme 
of  unchangeability. 

DlAPHRAGMA    (Fig.   549). 

The  diaphragm  is  a  dome-shaped  muscular  sheet  which  separates  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  cavities.  Notwithstanding  its  position  in  the  adult,  it  is  a  derivative 
of  the  cervical  myotomes.  It  represents  the  upper  portion  of  a  structure  which  is 
termed  in  embryology  the  septum  transversum  (page  1701),  a  connective-tissue 
partition  which  extends  between  the  ventral  and  lateral  walls  of  the  body  and  the 
heart,  and  serves  to  convey  venous  trunks  to  that  organ.  Like  the  heart,  when 
first  formed  it  lies  far  fonvard  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  cervical  region,  but  later 
it  descends  with  the  heart  until  it  reaches  its  final  position.  As  it  passes  the  third 
and  fourth  cervical  myotomes  in  its  descent,  it  receives  from  them  some  muscle-tissue 
which  eventually  forms  ali  the  muscle-tissue  of  the  diaphragm,  that  structure,  so  far 
as  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  muscle,  being  a  derivative  of  the  cervical  myotomes 
named. 

The  diaphragm  is  a  muscular  sheet  composed  of  fibres  radia ting  from  the  lower 
border  of  the  thorax  and  from  the  upper  lumbar  vcrtebrae  towards  a  central  tendi- 
nous  area,  termed  the  centrum  tendincmn,  According  to  their  origin,  the  muscle- 
fibres  may  be  grouped  in  to  three  porlions.  The  sternal  portion  consists  of,  usually, 
two  bands  which  arise  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  xiphoid  process  of  the 
stemum  and  are  sej)arated  from  one  another  by  a  narrow  interval  filled  with  con- 
ncctive  tissue.  Laterallv  thev  are  separated  by  a  similar  interval,  through  which 
the  superior  epigastric  artery  enters  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  from  the 
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costal poriion,  the  tibres  of  which  take  their  origin  from  the  cartilages  of  the'lower 
9ix  ribs,  interdigitating  with  the  origins  of  the  transversalis  abdominis.  In  conti- 
nuity  with  the  costal  part  is  the  lumbar part,  whose  fibrcs  take  origin  (i)  (rom  two 
tendiiious  arches,  the  intemal  and  externai  arcuaU  ligamenis,  which  pass  over  the 
upper  portions  of  the  psoas  (arcus  lumbocostalis  medialis)  and  the  quadratus  luni' 
borum  muscles  (afcus  lumbocostalis  lateralis)  respectively,  stretching  between  the 
twelfth  rib  and  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  (z)  by  two 
downward  prolongations,  the  crura,  from  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
upper  three  or  four  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  right  crus  usually  extends  somewhat  farther  downward  than  the  left,  whcse 
attachment  does  not  pass  below  the  second  or  third  vertebra.  Each  crus  has  been 
divided  into  three  portions,  medial,  intermediate,  and  lateral,  which  are  not,  how- 
ever,  always  clearly  recognizable,  although  indicated  by  the  passage  of  certain  struc- 
tures  from  the  thorax  to  the  abdomen.     Thus,  betveen  the  medi<d  and  intermediate 

Fig.  549. 
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crura  the  greater  splanchnic  nerve  and  the  azygos  f  or  hemiazygos)  veins  pass,  while 
between  the  intermediate  and  lateral  crura  is  the  symp.ilhetic  trunlc. 

The  two  cnira,  as  they  pass  upward,  leave  between  them  an  opening,  the  hialus 
aorticus,  which  is  bridged  over  by  a  tendinous  band  (median  arciiate  ligameni') ^nA 
gives  passage  to  the  aorta  and  thoracic  duct,  Just  behind  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  centrum  tendineum  the  crural  fibres  diverge  to  surround  in  a  sph  in  eter -like 
manner  the  hialus  <rsopkageus,  through  which  pass  the  oesophagus  and  the  vagus 
nervcs  and  o^sophageal  branches  from  the  gastric  arterv  and  veins. 

The  centrvm  tendineum.  into  which  the  fibres  of  the  three  portions  insert,  is 
situaled  somewhat  nearer  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  margin  of  the  diaphragm, 
so  that  the  fibres  of  the  sternal  muscular  portion  are  considcrahly  shorter  than  the 
others.  It  has  a  trefoil  shape,  possessing  a  central  and  twn  lateral  lobes,  the  right 
one  of  ihese  boing  perforated  by  a  somewhat  quadrate  foranien,  the  foramen  vena 
cava-  {foramen  quadratum),  which  transmits  the  vena  cava  inferior. 

The  centrum  tendineum  forms  the  centre  ol  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
Irom  ita  b<irders  the  muscular  fibres  slope  downward  toward3  their  insertion,  the 
slope  of  the  crural  fibres  being  much  steeper  than  those  of  the  other  portions. 
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THE   MUSCLES  OF  THE   UPPER   LiMB. 

THE   MUSCLES   EXTENDING   BETVVEEN  THE   AXIAL   SKELETON 
AND  THE   PECTORAL   GIRDLE. 

(fl)    THE  PRE-AX1AL  MUSCLES. 

I.    Pectoralis  major.  2.    Pecloralis  minor. 

3.  Subdavius. 

The  Pectoral  Fascia. — The  superficiai  pectoral  fascia  is  continuous  above 
with  the  superficiai  cervical  and  below  with  the  superficiai  abdominal  fascia:,  and 
covers  the  entire  anterior  wall  oi  the  thorax.  It  usually  contains  a  conslderable 
amount  of  fat  and  has  embedded  in  it  the  mammary  gland. 

The  deep  fascia  is  attached  above  to  the  clavicle,  and  forms  a  thin  membrane 
closely  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major,  at  the  loiver  border  of  which 

Fig.  556. 
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it  becomes  continuous  with  the  a.\i1lary  fascia.  Mediall)'  it  is  attached  to  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  sternum  and  laterally  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  covering  the  deltoid. 
Beneath  the  deep  fascia  there  arises  from  the  clavicle  a  second  sheet  of  fascia 
(cla7'i-pfctora! /ascia)  (Fi^.  556)  which  encloses  the  subclavius  muscle  and  is  then 
contiiuicd  down\vard  to  the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  There  it  divides 
into  two  sheels  w'hich  enclose  the  muscle  and  at  its  lower  margin  unite  to  form  a 
single  sheet  which  tiecomes  continuous  wilh  the  axil]ary  fascia  close  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  pectoralis  major.  The  portion  of  this  fascia  which  intervenes  betwccn 
the  clavicle  and  the  subclavius  muscle  and  the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor 
is  termeil  the  coraeo-daviciilar  fasria  o^  costo-coraeoid  membrane.  It  is  prolonged 
latenilly  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  over  the  upper  portion  of 
the  a.\illary  vessels,  to  the  coracoid  proccss,  its  outer  portion  being  thickened  to  form 
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becomes  continuous  with  the  iliac  fascia.  It  descends  over  the  surface  of  the  pyri- 
formis  and  laterally  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  obturator  internus  and  the  pelvic 
surface  of  the  pelvic  diaphragm.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  over  the  pelvic  dia- 
phragm  it  is  crossed  by  a  curved  thickening,  the  arcus  tendineus,  which  is  attached 
behind  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  passes  in  front  upon  the  sides  of  the  prostate 
gland  or»  in  the  female,  up>on  the  bladder,  and  is  continued  thence  to  the  anterior 
pelvic  wall  to  be  attached  on  either  side  of  the  syniphysis  pubis,  a  little  above  its 
lower  border,  as  a  laUral pubo-prostaiic  {pubo-vesical)  ligament.  Along  this  tendi- 
nous  arch  the  pelvic  fascia  gives  ofi  a  layer  which  p>asses  inward  to  the  pelvic  viscera, 
and  is  termed  the  fascia  endopelvina.  In  its  anterior  portion  this  forms  an  investment 
of  the  prostate  in  the  male  and  of  the  base  of  the  bladder  in  the  female,  and  its  under 
surface  in  this  region  is  in  contact  with,  and  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  being  fused 
with,  the  superior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  (page  563).  That  portion  of  the 
layer  which  intervenes  between  the  prostate  (or  bladder)  and  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  pubis  forms  what  is  termed  the  median  pubo-prostatic  (^pubo-vesical ) 
ligament 

The  continuation  of  the  pelvic  fascia  passes  downward  over  the  surface  of  the 
pelvic  diaphragm,  and  is  termed  the  superior  fascia  of  that  structure  (fascia  dia- 
phragmatis  pelvls  superior). 

The  Obturator  Fascia. — From  the  line  along  which  the  pelvic  fascia  leaves  the 
surface  of  the  obturator  internus  muscle  to  pass  upon  the  pelvic  diaphragm  a  sheet  of 
fascia  is  continued  downward  over  the  surface  of  the  obturator  internus  muscle  to  be 
attached  below  to  the  tuberosity  and  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  the  ramus  inferior  of 
the  pubis.     This  is  the  obturator  fascia, 

Along  its  upper  border,  nearlv  corresponding  with  the  arcus  tendineus  of  the 
.pelvic  fascia,  but  lying  above  this  tnickening  and  ending  anteriorly  farther  from  the 
median  line,  is  a  similar  curved  thickening  extending  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium, 
or  in  some  cases  from  the  ilio-pectineal  line  behind  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  os  pubis  in  front.  From  this  thickening  the  greater  portion  of  the  levator 
ani  muscle  arises ;  it  is  consequently  termed  the  arcus  tendineus  m.  levatoris  ani,  or 
more  briefly  the  white  line,  From  the  line  a  thin  layer  of  fascia  is  continued  inward 
upon  the  under  surface  of  the  levator  ani,  forming  what  is  termed  the  anal  fascia 
(fascia  diaphragmatis  pelvis  inferior). 

This  latter  fascia  forms  the  inner  and  the  obturator  fascia  the  outer  wall  of  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa.  Near  its  lower  border  the  obturator  fascia  splits  into  two  layers  to 
form  a  canal,  the  cantU  of  Alcock^  along  which  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerve  pass 
towards  the  perineum. 

In  the  above  description  the  term  pelvic  fascia  is  applied  to  the  layer  of  fascia  which  lines 
the  entire  true  pelvic  cavity, — that  is  to  say,  the  funnel-shaped  cavity  included  between  the  pel- 
vic brim  and  floor.  This  conception,  empIoyed  by  the  German  authors,  diflfers  somewhat  from 
that  usually  held  by  English  anatomists,  in  that  the  latter  restrict  the  term  to  that  portion  of 
the  fascia  extending:  from  the  ilio-pectineal  line  to  the  white  line,  the  continuation  down- 
ward  over  the  pelvic  diaphragm  being  termed  the  recto-vesical /ascia,  irom  which  extensions 
pass  to  the  bladder,  prostate  eland,  and  rectum.  The  term  recto-vesical  has  also  been  restricted 
to  the  portion  of  the  sheet  which  extends  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder  and  encloses  the 
seminal  vesicles  (CunninRham),  and  if  the  term  is  to  be  empIoyed  at  ali,  this  application  of  it 
seems  to  be  the  preferable  one. 

Confusion  nas  also  existed  in  the  application  of  the  term  "  white  line,"  since  it  has  been 
made  to  include  both  the  arcus  tendineus  proper  and  the  thickened  band  from  which  the  leva- 
tor ani  takes  its  origin  (arcus  tendineus  m.  levatoris  ani).  These  two  bands  are,  however,  quite 
distinct,  especially  anteriorly,  as  a  careful  inspection  of  the  subject  will  demonstrate,  and  it  seems 
preferable  to  restrict  the  term  "  white  line"  to  that  from  which  the  levator  ani  arises,  naming 
that  at  which  the  fascia  endopelvina  begins  the  arcus  tendineus. 

(a)    THE  PELVIC  MUSCLES. 

I.   Levator  ani.  2.  Coccygeus. 

3.    Pyriformis. 

The  floor  of  the  pelvis  is  formed  by  two  muscles  which  constitute  an  almost 
complete  partition,  the  pelvic  diaphragm,  separating  the  pelvic  from  the  perineal 
region.     The  more  anterior  and  larger  of  these  muscles  is  the  levator  ani,  the  coccy- 
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Action.— ^When  the  arm  is  abducted  to  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  bodv, 
the  pectoralis  major  will  draw  the  arm  fonvard  and  at  the  same  tirne  will  adduct  it 
As  the  arm  approaches  the  vertical  position,  the  adductor  action  becomes  more 
pronounced  and  the  flexor  action  less  so,  and  a  siight  amount  of  internal  rotation 
appears.  When  the  arm  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder  and  fbced,  the 
muscle  will  assist  in  dravving  the  trunk  upward,  as  in  climbing,  and  it  will  also  assist 
in  raising  the  ribs  in  forced  inspiration. 

Variations. — In  the  lower  mammals  the  pectoralis  major  is  represented  by  a  number  of 
distinct]y  separate  portions,  a  condition  \^hich  may  be  indicated  in  man  by  a  more  than  tisual 
distinctness  of  the  three  portions  of  the  muscle  and  by  the  occurrence  of  accessory  slips.  The 
stemo-costal  and  abdominal  portions  may  be  greatly  reduced  or  even  absent 

The  m.  stemalis  is  present  in  something  over  4  per  cent.  of  ali  cases  examined.  It  is  very 
variable  in  its  development,  and  consists  offibres  which  arise  anywhere  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  costal  cartilage,  or  even  from  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  and  extends  upward  to  be  attached 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stemum,  the  clavicle,  or  the  tendon  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid. 
Usually  the  fibres  are  directed  vertically,  but  sometimes  they  may  have  a  more  or  less  obUque 
course. 

The  muscle  has  been  variously  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  platysma,  a  downward  pro- 
longation  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid,  an  upward  prolongation  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  and 
as  a  displaced  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major.  The  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  sup- 
plied  by  branches  from  the  anterior  thoracic  nerves  indicates  clearly  its  usual  derivation  from  the 
pectoralis,  but  it  is  asserted  that  in  certain  cases  it  received  its  nerve-supply  from  the  third  and 
tourth  intercostal  nerves,  in  which  cases  it  is  more  probably  to  be  regarded  as  representing  a 
thoracic  portion  of  the  rectus  trunk  muscles. 

The  chondro-epitrochleans  is  a  slip  derived  from  the  pectoralis  major  which  takes  its 
origin  from  the  lower  costal  cartila^^es  or  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  pectoralis  and  is  inserted 
into  the  brachial  fascia  or  the  medial  epicondyle  of  the  humerus. 

2.  Pectoralis  Minor  (Fig.  560). 

Attachments. — ^The  pectoralis  minor  lies  beneath  the  pectoralis  major.  It 
arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs  and  from  the  fascia 
covering  the  intervening  intercostal  muscles,  and  passes  obliquely  upward  and  later- 
ally  to  be  inserted  into  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  branches  of  the  external  and  internal  anterior  thoracic 
nerves  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves. 

Action. — ^To  draw  the  lateral  angle  of  the  scapula  downward  and  fonvard  ;  if 
the  scapula  be  fixed,  to  raise  the  ribs  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Relations. — ^The  pectoralis  minor  is  completely  covered  by  the  pectoralis 
major.  It  covers  the  outer  suriace  of  the  upper  ribs  and  their  intercostal  spaces,  and 
near  its  insertion  it  passes  over  the  middle  portion  of  the  axillary  vessds  and  the 
cords  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

3.  SuBCLAVius  (Fig.  560). 

Attachinents. — ^The  subclavius  is  an  almost  cylindrical  muscle  attached  at  one 
extremity  to  the  anterior  suriace  of  the  first  costal  cartilage  and  at  the  other  to  the 
under  surface  of  about  the  middle  third  of  the  clavide. 

Ncrve-Supply. — By  a  special  nerve  from  the  brachial  plexus  from  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cervical  nerves. 

Action. — To  draw  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  downward  and  fonvard. 

Variations. — The  subclavius  seems  to  be  the  persistent  representative  of  a  group  of 
muscles  more  perfectly  developed  in  the  lower  mammals  and  especially  in  those  in  which  the 
clavicle  is  more  or  less  rudimentarv.  Muscle-bands,  which  represent  portions  of  the  group 
normaIly  degenerated,  are  occasionafly  found  in  man,  and  on  account  of  tneir  variable  relations 
have  been  described  under  various  names.  They  may  ali  be  grouped,  however,  under  three 
terms,  the  sterno-chondro-scapularis,  the  scaptilo-clavicularis^  and  the  siema-ctavicularis  (Le 
Double).  In  the  mammals  which  lack  a  clavicle — in  many  Ung^ulates,  for  example— a  strong 
muscle-band  passes  transversely  across  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  from  the  stemum  and  first 
costal  cartilage  to  the  scapula.  This  is  the  stemo-chondro-scapularis,  and  it  occasionally  occuis 
in  man  as  a  band  arising  from  the  points  named,  or  from  eitner  one  of  them,  or  from  the  first 
rib,  and  inserting  into  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

In  those  mammals  which  possess  a  rudimentary  clavicle,  such  as  the  Rodents,  only  the 
terminations  of  the  stemo^hondro-scapular  persist,  each  inserting  into  the  davicle,  and  fonning 
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thc  anterior  portion  is  composed  of  two  morohologicall^  distinct  muscies,  oneof  which  arises 
(rom  Ihe  pubis  and  anterior  part  of  the  tvhite  line  and  Ls  inserted  into  the  median  fibrous  raphe, 
whence  il  Lsternied  the  m.  ^bo-coccygeus ;  while  theother,  situated  beneath, — i.f.,supt:rf)cial  to 
the  putK>-coccyii:eus.— consists  of  those  libres  uhich  arise  from  the  pubis  and  are  inserted  into 
the  rectum,  ana  is  termed  the  tn.  pubo-ratalis. 

ll  mav  be  added  that  in  the  lower  mammals  the  muscies  correspondinK  to  the  IMo-coc- 
cvgeus  and  pubo-coccygeus  are  inserted  into  the  caudal  vertebra  and  act  as  lateral  tiexors  of 
ae  tail. 

2,  CoccvGEUs  (Figs.  551,  603). 

Attachments. — The  coccygeus,  which  forms  the  posterior  and  lesser  portion 
of  the  dlaphragma  pelvis,  lies  iinmediately  behind  the  levator  ani.  It  arises  from 
the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  is  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves. 

Action. — To  assist  the  levator  ani  in  raising  the  pelvic  floor.  It  also  tlexes 
the  coccyx  laterally. 

Variationa.— Occasionally  the  insertion  of  the  coccygeus  is  contined  to  the  sides  of  the 
sacrum,  in  which  cases  its  coccygeal  area  is  occupied  by  fibres  of  the  levator  ani.  The  muscie 
is  sometimes  termed  the  isehio-coccygeus,  and  is  represented  in  the  lower  mammals  by  a  niuscle 
attached  to  the  caudal  vertebraa  and  acting  as  a  lateral  flexor  of  the  tail. 

The Sacro-Coccvgem  Anterior. — Occasionally  miiscular  libres  are  to  be  found  arising  from 
the  vcntraj  siiriace  of  the  sacrum  and  insening  into  the  coccyx.  They  form  what  is  termed  the 
iaero-cotcygeus  anterior  or  carvalor  coccygis,  and  apparently  belong  to  the  hyposke!etal  group 
of  muscies. 

3.     PVRIFORMIS    (Figs.    551,   552,602.) 

Attachments. — The  pyriformis  (ra-  piritormis)  arises  Irom  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  sacrum,  I)elween  the  lirst,  second,  third,  and  fourih  sacral  foramina.  It 
passeslateraI!ythrough 

the  great  sciaiic  (ora-  Fic.  552, 

men.receivingabundle 
of  fibres  from  the  upper 
niargin  of  the  foramen, 
and  is  inserted  into  the 
summit    of    the    great 

trochanter,  its   tendon  «="»■ 

shordy  before  its  inser-  r  iiium 

tion  becoming  closely  s^kiT 

unitcd  with  that  of  the  1 

obturator  internus.  intemui 

Nerve-Supply.  ihiJicIm 

— By  branches  from  the 
sacral  plexu5  from  the 
fir^t  and  second  sacral     °^^lt'^il 
nerves.  Hgamnit 

Action. — To  ro- 
tate  the  thigh  outward 
and  to  draw  it  slightly 
outward  and  back- 
ward. 

.  R«l»tlons.  -  By  o„  ji^,.,, .,..,.,  ,._„,„  ,,  „,„„„.,  ,.,.„.,  ..d  .„.™i  ,b,.„,„ 
Its     antenor     surface,  muades, 

whilc  within  the  pelvis, 

the  pvriformis  is  in  relation  to  the  sacral  plexus,  the  anterior  branches  of  the  internal 
iliac  vessels,  and  the  rectum.  It  lIcs  immedialely  above  the  upper  border  of  the 
coccygeus  muscie.  Outslde  the  pelvis  it  is  usually  separated  from  the  capsule  of  the 
hip-joint  by  the  gluteus  mintmus  and  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  medius.  Above  the 
upper  border  of  the  muscie  at  its  exit  from  the  greater  sciatic  foramen  are  the  gluteal 
vessels  and  the  superior  gluteal  nerve,  while  below  its  lower  border,  betvveen  this  and 
thc  superior  gemellus,  are  the  sciatic  and  internal  pudlc  vessels  and  the  pudic,  sciatic, 
small  sciatic.  and  inferior  gluteal  nerves.  A  bursa,  the  bursa  m.  pyriformis,  inter- 
vcnes  bctween  the  tendon  of  the  muscie  and  the  summit  of  Ihe  great  trochanter. 
.16 
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(b)  THE  PERINEAL  MUSCLES. 


1.  Sphincter  ani  externus.  4.   Bulbo-cavemosus, 

2.  Transversus  pcrinsei  superficialis.       5.  Transversus  perinzi  profundus. 

3.  Ischio-cavernosus.  6.  Compressor  urethrse. 

In  the  early  stages  of  development,  while  the  urogenital  ducts  and  the  digest- 
ive  tract  open  into  a  comtnon  terminal  cavity,  the  cloaca,  muscle-fibres  derived 
from  the  second,  third,  and  fourlh  sacral  myotonies  arrange  themselves  in  a  flat 
layer  around  the  external  aperture  of  the  cavity,  forming  what  is  termed  the 
ipkincter  cloaciz.  Later,  with  the  division  of  the  cloaca  into  a  urogenital  and  a 
rectal  portion  and  the  resulting  formation  of  the  perineum,  this  priniary  sphincter 
becomes  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  forms  a  sphincter  ani,  while  the 
more  anterior  portion  gives  rise  to  the  muscles  of  the  perineum.  The  fibres  of  this 
latter  portion  undei^o  various  modifications  in  accordance  with  the  changes  whtch 

Fig.  553. 


DiEjpammaik  sagiilal  scciitm.  showing  relaiions  of  faicial  layeri  M  ptrincum, 

take  plače  tn  the  urogenital  sinus,  and  a  horizontal  separation  of  the  original 
sphincter  into  two  Iayers  also  occurs,  whereby  the  perineal  muscles  are  arranged  in 
two  layera  separated  by  the  superior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  trigone. 

The  muscles  formed  during  these  changes  relain  the  original  sheet-lilte  form  of 
the  sphincter  cloacse  and  fre  for  the  most  part  pale  in  color,  resembling  not  a  Uttle  in 
their  general  character  the  pl3tysma  muscles  of  the  face.  They  show  a  considerable 
amount  of  difference  in  their  development  in  different  individuals,  numerous  acces- 
sory  muscles  having  been  described  by  various  authors,  some  of  which  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  siicceeding  descriptions. 

The  Superfictal  Perineal  Fascia. — The  superficial  perineal  fascia,  being 
conlinuous  anteriorly  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  is,  like  this.  composed  of  two  lavers.  The  more  superficial  Iayer 
usually  contains  a  certain  amount  of  fat,  and,  as  in  the  abdomen,  is  reallv  the  pan- 
niculus  adiposus  of  the  skin.  The  deeper  layer,  which  has  been  termed  the  /asria 
of  Coltes,  forms  a  continuous  membrane  which  is  attached  at  the  sides  to  the  rami 
of  the  pubes  and  ischia  and  in  front  becomes  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the 
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scrotiim  (or  fascia  of  the  labia  majora)  and  on  either  side  of  this  with  the  corre- 
sponding  layer  of  the  abdomen.  Behind  it  unites  with  the  posterior  border  of  the 
trigonum  urogenitale  on  a  line  extending  between  the  two  ischial  tuberosities,  and 
thence  is  continued  backward,  forming  a  single  sheet  with  the  superficial  layer,  to 
unite  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  gluteal  region.  This  posterior  portion  of  the 
superficial  perineal  fascia  may  conveniently  be  termed  the  circumanal  fascia, 

By  the  union  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  with  the  triangular  liga- 
ment  behind,  an  almost  completely  enclosed  space  is  formed  between  the  two  struc- 
tures  ;  it  is  open  only  anteriorly  vvhere  it  communicates  with  the  areolar  spaces 
between  the  superficisJ  and  deep  layers  of  the  abdominal  fasciae.  This  space  is  the 
superficial  perineal  interspa^e,  and  contains  the  bulb  and  spongy  portion  of  the 
urethra,  the  corpora  cavemosa,  and  certain  of  the  perineal  muscles. 

The  Trigonum  Urogenitale. — The  trigonum  urogenitale,  more  usually  called 
the  triangular  liganunt  of  the  perineum,  is  formed  by  the  deep  fascia  of  the  peri- 
neum,  and,  like  the  superficial  fascia,  is  composed  of  two  layers,  the  superior  and 
in/erior  (fasciae  trigoni  urogenitalis  superior  et  inferior).  At  the  sides  both  layers  are 
attached  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischia,  in  front  to  either  edge  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  pubis,  and  behind  they  unite  with  each  other  and  with  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  along  a  line  extending  transversely  across  the  perineum 
between  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia.  Between  the  two  layers  there  is  a  completely 
closed  space,  the  deep  perineal  interspace^  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  the  bulbo-urethral  glands,  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerves,  and, 
in  front,  the  subpubic  or  arcuate  ligament  of  the  pubis. 

At  their  lateral  insertions  the  layers  of  the  trigone  are  continuous  with  the 
obturator  fascia,  and  the  superior  layer  is  fused  above  with  the  portion  of  the  fascia 
endopelvina  which  invests  the  lower  surface  of  the  prostate  gland  (or  the  base  of  the 
bladder).  The  trigone  is  perforated  by  the  urethra  and,  in  the  female,  by  the  vagina, 
and  anteriorly  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  passes  through  it  immediately  behind  the 
subpubic  ligament  of  the  pubis,  the  fibres  of  the  trigone  immediately  behind  the 
opening  for  the  vein  being  thickened  to  form  a  transverse  band  known  as  the  trans- 
verse  ligament  o/  the  pelvis, 

I.  Sphincter  Ani  Externus  (Fig.  554). 

Attachments. — The  external  sphincter  of  the  anus  consists  of  a  group  of 
fibres  which  surround  the  terminal  portion  of  the  rectum,  the  superficial  fibres 
standing  in  close  relationship  with  the  integument.  Its  fibres  arise  posteriorly 
from  the  coccyx  and  from  the  raphe  extending  from  that  bone  to  the  anus,  and, 
passing  fonvard  around  the  anus,  are  inserted  into  the  superficial  fascia  and  the 
central  tendon  of  the  perineum,  and  may  in  some  cases  be  continued  forward  to 
]oin  with  the  fibres  of  the  superficial  transverse  perineal  and  bulbo-cavemosus 
muscles. 

The  central  tendon  of  the  perineum  is  situated  in  the  median  line  about  2. 5  cm. 
in  front  of  the  anus,  and  is  the  point  of  union  of  five  muscles, — namely,  the  external 
sphincter  ani,  the  two  superficial  transversi  perinei,  and  the  bulbo-cavernosi. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  fourth  sacral  nerve  and  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
branches  of  the  pudic. 

Action. — ^To  close  the  anal  aperture.  It  also  serves  to  fix  the  central  tendon 
of  the  perineum  during  the  contraction  of  the  bulbo-cavertiosi. 

Variations. — The  common  embryological  origin  of  the  extemal  sphincter  ani  and  the  perineal 
muscles  is  indicated  by  the  extension  forvvard  of  the  fibres  of  the  former  to  join  the  bulbo-caver- 
nosus,  and  occasionally  a  fasciculus  of  it  extends  as  far  forward  as  the  base  of  the  scrotum, 
forming  what  has  been  termed  the  retractor  scroH. 

The  longitudinal  muscle-fibres  of  the  Iower  portion  of  the  rectum  pass  beIow  into  a  sheet 
of  connective  tissue,  which  divides  into  three  more  or  less  distinct  layers  extending  to  the 
integument.  The  outer  two  of  these  layers  traverse  the  substance  of  the  external  sphincter 
ani,  a  portion  of  the  outermost  one  being  continued  backward  to  the  region  of  the  coccyx  on 
each  side  of  the  median  line  as  a  moderately  strongj  band  known  as  the  ana-coccj^geal  liganunt, 
By  these  Iayers  of  fibrous  tissue  the  external  sphincter  is  divided,  sometimes  quite  distinctly, 
into  three  portions  uhich  have  been  regarded  as  distinct  muscles.  One  of  these  lies  imme- 
dtately  beneath  the  skin  surrounding  the  anus,  and  has  consequently  been  termed  the  sphincter 
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subcutaneus.  The  sphincter  suptrficMis  is  that  portion  of  the  muscle  which  lies  above  and  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  sphincter  siibciitaneus,  while  more  deeply  stili,  and  funning  a  ring-like 
mass  of  tibres  closely  encircling  tlie  rectal  wiill,  is  the  sphincler  profundus.  It  Ls  froni  the 
sphincter  subcutaneus  that  the  retractor  seroti,  when  present,  is  derived,  and  libres  from  Ibe 
sphincter  superficialis  are  frequently  prulonged  in  front  of  the  anus  to  various  insertions,  as,  lor 
instatice,  to  the  tuber  ischii,  Ihe  lower  laver  of  the  trigonum  ur<^enitalc,  or  even  the  sheadi  ot 
the  corpora  cavemosa.  This  layering  of  the  extemal  sphincter  is  probablv  a  relic  of  the  separa- 
tion  of  the  sphincter  cloaoe  into  two  layers,  the  subciitaneous  and  superiicial  sphincters  repre- 
senting  a  portion  of  the  superficial  ]ayt;r,  while  the  deeper  one  is  responsible  for  the  sphincter 
profundus. 

2.  Transversus  Perina:i  Superficiai.is  (Fig.  554). 
Attachments. — The  superficial  iransverse  perineal  muscle  is  an  exceedingly 
variable  sheel  of  muscle- libres  situated  in  the  posterior  portion  of   the  superiicial 
perineal  interspace.     In  its  typical  form  it  may  be  described  as  a  band  of  tibres  whicb 

Fig.  554- 
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arises  from  the  medial  surface  of  the  ischial  tuberosity  and  passes  directly  medially 
to  be  imerted  into  the  central  tendon  of  the  perineum. 

Ncrve-Supply. — From  the  perineal  branches  of  the  pudic  ncrve. 

Action.— To  assist  in  lixing  the  central  tendon  of  the  perineum  during  the 
conlraction  of  the  bulbo-cavernosi. 

Variationa — The  muscle  may  occasionally  be  entirely  absent.  It  frequentty  recei\es  fibres 
from  th<?  anterior  (pubo-rectall  portion  of  the  levator  ani  and  from  the  extemal  sphincter  atil 
and  makes  connections  wilh  the  bulbo-ca\  ernosi. 


3.    Ischio-Cavernosus  (Fig.  554). 

Attachments.— The  ischio-cavernosus,  also  named  the  fredor penis  (ereetor 
clUoridis),  reprcsents  the  lateral  portion  ol  the  sphincter  cloac.-e.  The  two  musclts 
Occupy  the  lateral  parts  of  the  superficial  perineal  interspace.  each  arising  from  the 
base  of  the  tuberosily  of  the  ischium,  enclosing  the  base  of  the  crus  penis  (clito- 
ridis)  as  in  a  sheath,  and  passing  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  corpus cavernosum, 
The  muscle  in  the  female  diffcrs  from  that  of  the  male  only  in  size. 

Ncrve-Supply, — From  the  perineal  branches  of  the  pudic  ner\-e 
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Action. — To  compress  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  thus  assist  in  producing  or 
maintaining  erection  of  the  penis  (or  clitoris). 

4.    Bulbo-Cavernosus  (Fig.  554). 

Attachments. — The  bulbo-cavernosus  differs  somewhat  in  its  relations  in  the 
two  sexes.  In  the  male»  in  which  it  is  also  termed  the  acceleraior  urincB,  the  two 
muscles  of  opposite  sides  are  united  in  a  median  fibrous  raphe  which  extends  fonvard 
from  the  central  tendon  of  the  perineum  over  the  bulb  and  corpus  spongiosiim. 
Arising  from  this  raphe,  the  fibres  are  directed  laterally  and  fonvard  over  the  bulb 
and  corpus  spongiosum  and  are  inserted  into  the  under  surface  of  the  inferior  layer 
of  the  urogenital  trigone  and  into  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  some 
of  the  more  anterior  fibres  being  continued  dorsally  to  insert  into  the  fascia  covering 
the  dorsum  of  the  penis  and  forming  what  has  been  termed  the  muscie  of  Houstan, 
or  compressor  vence  darsalis  penis. 

In  the  female,  in  which  the  muscie  has  been  termed  the  sphincier  vagina  (Fig. 
1732),  the  two  muscles  of  opposite  sides  are  widely  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
vagina,  which  they  surround.  They  arise  from  the  central  tendon  of  the  perineum, 
pass  fonvard,  investing  the  bulbi  vestibuli,  and  are  lost  in  the  fascia  covering  the 
corpora  cavernosa  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  clitoris. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  perineal  branches  of  the  pudic  nerve. 

Action* — To  compress  the  bulb  and  corpus  spongiosum  and  so  tend  to  expel 
any  fluid  contained  in  the  urethra.  The  fibres  which  pass  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis 
(or  clitoris)  may  aid  slightly  in  the  erection  of  that  organ,  either  directly  or  by 
compressing  the  dorsal  vein. 

Variationa.— The  posterior  portion  of  the  muscie,  that  surrounding  the  bulb,  is  unrepre- 
sented  in  the  female  and  is  frequently  distinctly  separable  from  the  anterior  part  in  the  male  ; 
it  has  been  termed  the  cmnpressor  bulbi.  The  deeper  fibres  of  this  part  of  the  muscie  are  sep- 
arated from  the  more  superficial  ones  by  a  thin  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  and  have  been  reg^arded 
as  forming  a  distinct  muscie,  the  compressor  hemuphericum  bulbi^  which  closely  surrounds  the 
bulb,  the  two  muscles  of  either  side  interlacing  above  the  bulb  so  as  to  form  practicallv  a  sinile 
muscie  very  variable  in  its  development.  Finally,  fibres  may  arise  from  the  ischial  tuberosities 
in  common  with  those  of  the  transversi  superficiales  and  pass  forward  and  medially  to  unite 
with  the  bulbo-cavemosi  forming  what  have  been  termed  the  ischio-btdbosi. 

5.    Transversus  PERiNiEi  Profundus  (Fig.  1629). 

Attachments. — The  deep  transverse  perineal  muscie  is  situated  in  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  deep  perineal  interspace.  It  arises  from  the  medial  surface  of  the 
inferior  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  passes  transversely  inward  to  the  median  line, 
where  it  partly  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and  partly  inserts  into  the 
central  tendon  of  the  perineum. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  perineal  branches  of  the  pudic  nerve. 

Action. — To  assist  in  fixing  the  central  tendon  of  the  perineum. 

6.    Compressor  Urethra  (Fig.  1629). 

Attachments. — The  compressor  or  constrictor  of  the  urethra  (m.  sphincter 
orethrae  membranaceae)  in  the  male  is  a  thin  sheet  of  muscle-tissue  situated  in  the  deep 
perineal  interspace  anterior  to  the  deep  transversus  perinaei.  It  arises  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  is  inserted  by  passing  medially  to  sur* 
round  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  its  anterior  fibres  forming  a  median 
raphe  \vith  those  of  the  opposite  side.  The  posterior  fibres  of  the  muscie  enclose  the 
bulbo-urethral  gland. 

In  the  female  the  fibres  are  inserted  intjo  the  walls  of  the  vagina  as  it  traverses  the 
deep  perineal  interspace. 

Nervc-Supply. — From  the  perineal  branches  of  the  pudic  nerve. 

Action. — To  constrict  the  membranous  urethra  and,  in  the  female,  also  to 
fiatten  the  wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  fft.  ischio-pubjcus  is  a  small  muscie  situated  at  the  side  of  the  deep  perineal  interspace. 
It  arises  from  the  inferior  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubis  and  passes  anteriorly  to  be  attached  to 
the  arcuate  ligament  of  the  pubis.     It  is  frequently  vvanting. 
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THE  APPENDICULAR  MUSCLES. 

The  limbs  make  their  appearance  as  two  pairs  of  flat  buds  (Fig.  69),  the  uppcr 
pair  being  situated  in  the  lower  cervical  and  the  lower  pair  in  the  loiver  lumbar  and 
upper  sacral  regions.  Into  the  buds  processes  extenci  from  the  myotomes  of  the 
regions  concerned  and  apparently  give  rise  to  the  more  proximal  muscles  of  the 
limb,  but  that  they  are  the  source  of  aH  the  limb  musculature  is  as  yet  undetermined. 
The  greater  mass  of  this  musculature  develops  from  a  blastema  which  occupies  the 
interior  of  the  limb-bud  and  which  cannot  at  first  be  distinguished  from  that  which 
gives  rise  to  the  limb  skeleton,  and  whether  it  represents  a  condensation  of  tlssue 
whose  fundamental  derivation  fe  the  myotomes  or  is  a  derivative  of  the  ventral 
mesoderm  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided. 

However  that  may  be,  the  limb  musculature  stands  in  relation  to  the  anterior 
divisions  of  definite  spinal  nerves,  that  of  the  upper  limb  being  supplied  by  the  iower 
five  cervical  and  the  first  thoracic  nerves  and  that  of  the  lower  limb  by  the  lower  four 
lumbar  and  upper  three  sacral  nerves,  and,  furthennore,  there  is  a  distribution  of 
these  nerves  to  the  muscles  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  segmenta!.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  in  those  regions  of  the  trunk  in  which  the  limbs  develop  the 
ventral  musculature  is  either  very  much  reduced  or,  as  in  the  iower  limb,  practically 
wanting. 

An  examination  of  the  limb  muscles  shows  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  bein^ 
arranged  in  a  ventral  or  pre-axial  group  and  a  dorsal  or  post-axial  group,  and  in 
harmony  with  this  arrangement  the  nerve-fibres  which  pass  to  the  muscles  arrangfe 
themselves  in  ventral  or  pre-axial  and  dorsal  or  post-axial  groups.     In  the  fore-limb 
the  dorsal  group  is  represented  by  the  posterior  fasciculus  or  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  while  the  ventral  one  is  distributed  between  the  lateral  and  medial  fasciculL 
In  the  lower  limb  the  correct  relationships  of  the  two  groups  of  muscles  and  their 
nerves  are  less  readily  perceivable,  owing  to  the  fonvard  rotation  which  the  limb  has 
undergone  in  order  to  bring  its  axis  into  a  plane  parallel  with  that  of  the  sagittal 
plane  of  the  body,  a  rotation  which  brings  it  about  that  in  the  adult,  excepl  m  the 
more  proximal  portion  of  the  limb,  the  pre-axial  musculature  is  on  the  posterior  and 
the  post-axial  on  the  anterior  surface.     The  pre-axial  nerve-fibres  are  distributed 
mainly  by  the  obturator  and  greater  sciatic  (internal  popliteal)  nerves,  while  the 
post-axial  ones  pass  to  their  destinations  by  way  of  the  anterior  crural  and  greater 
sciatic  (external  popliteal)  ;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
fibres  of  the  external  popliteal  or  peroneal,  if  traced  to  their  exit  from  the  spinal 
foramina,  vvill  be  found  to  lie  dorsal  to  those  of  the  internat  popliteal  or  tibial,  not- 
withstanding  that  the  former  are  supplied  to  the  anterior  and  the  latter  to  the  pos- 
terior muscles  of  the  leg. 

In  this  arrangement  into  pre-axial  and  post-axial  groups  there  is,  accordingly, 
to  be  found  a  clue  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  nerves  to  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  a  further  examination  of  the  two  groups  will  reveal  indica- 
tions  of  a  segmental  distribution  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  in  each.  This  arrange- 
ment may  be  most  satisfactorily  understood  by  means  of  a  diagram  (Fig.  555) 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  its 
fundamental  condition.  The  limb-bud  may  be  regarded  as  a  flat  plate  whose  surfaces 
are  directed  dorsally  and  ventrally.  Into  the  upper  portion  of  this  plate  the  upper- 
most  of  the  spinal  nerves  which  are  associated  with  it  is  prolonged,  its  post-axial 
and  pre-axial  fibres  passing  respectively  to  either  side  of  its  frontal  plane,  and  the 
succeeding  nerves  are  similarly  prolonged  into  it  in  succession  from  above  downward. 
The  ner\'es,  however,  which  lie  along  the  upper  and  in  the  lower  limb  also  along 
the  lower  borders  of  the  bud  are  not  prolonged  into  it  quite  so  far  as  the  others.  the 
free  edge  of  the  plate  being,  as  it  were,  rounded  off,  so  that  it  is  onlv  the  more  cen- 
tral (or  upper)  nerves  of  the  series  that  reach  that  portion  of  the  bud  from  which 
the  foot  (or  hand)  and  digits  will  be  developed. 

It  follows  from  this  arrangement  that  in  the  adult  each  spinal  nerve  concerned 
supplies  a  portion  of  both  the  pre-axial  and  post-axial  groups  of   muscles,  and, 
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funhermore,  that  the  muscle-fibres  in  succession  from  one  border  of  the  limb  to  the 
other  are  supplied  by  successive  nerves,  those  supplied  by  the  uppermost  and,  in 
the  pelvic  limb  at  least,  the  lowermost  nerves  extending  only  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  knee  (or  elbow)  or  even  a  shorter  distance  into  the  limb.  Thus,  in  ihe  fore- 
limb  one  may  expect  to  find  the  more  lateral  musdes  of  the  shoulder  and  arm 
supplied  by  fibres  from  the  uppermost  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus,  those  lying 
tOwards  the  middle  of  the  shoulder  and  brachial  regions  and  in  the  lateral  portion 
of  the  antibrachium  and  hand  regions  by  the  middle  nerves,  and  those  along  the 
medial  portion  of  the  limb  by  the  lower  ones.  In  the  lower  limb,  however,  owing 
to  the  rotation  which  it  has  undergone,  the  arrangement  is  to  a  certain  extent 
reversed,  and  although  in  the  more  proximal  muscles  the  fibres  are  supplied  by  suc- 
cessive nerves  from  above  downward,  lower 

down  the  fibres  from  the  upper  nerves  are  Fig.  555. 

to  be  found  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg 
and  those  from  the  lower  nerves  along  the 
outer  side. 

If,  then,  an  originali/  segmenta)  ar< 
rangement  of  the  muscle-fibres  of  the  limbs 

is  to  be  recognized,  the  segments  must  run  ^ 

parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  and 
this  arrangement  has  permitted  their  free 
consolidation  to  form  the  various  muscles 
found  in  the  adult,  very  few  indeed  of 
which  are  supplied  by  a  single  nerve,  and 
represent,  accordingly,  portions  of  a  sin- 
gle primitive  segment.  Furthermore,  the 
adaptationof  the  muscles  to  act  ef!ectively 
on  the  various  joints  of  the  limbs  has 
brought  about  a  transverse  division  of  the 

segments,  and  has  also  led  to  a  complete         *""  ,«.,..,..»■..., 

degeneration  of  the  portions  of  some  of  the 

segments  in  one  part  of  the  limb  while  they  are  retained  in  another.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  pre-axial  musculature  of  the  brachial  region  no  trace  is  to  be  found 
of  the  segments  supplied  by  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves,  although 
the  eighth  cervical  is  represented  in  the  po5t-axial  musculature  and  both  in  the 
pre-axial  musculature  of  the  forearm. 

On  account  of  the  occurrence  of  both  fusion  and  degeneration,  little  trace  of  an 
original  segmental  arrangement  of  the  muscle-fibres  is  to  be  found  in  the  adult  limb 
muscles,  and  their  classification  according  tO  the  segments  from  which  they  may  be 
derived  is  not  feasible.  Comparative  anatomy,  however,  shows  that  primarily  the . 
limb  muscles  were  arranged  with  relation  to  the  various  joints  of  the  limb,  each 
muscle,  as  a  rule,  passing  over  but  a  single  joint,  and  in  this  relation  may  be  found  a 
basis  for  classification.  In  man  the  original  relations  have  been  modified  in  many 
cases  by  an  alteration  in  one  of  the  origmal  points  of  attachment  of  a  muscle  so  that 
it  passes  over  two  joints,  or  by  the  end-to-end  union  of  originally  distinct  muscles 
so  that  the  same  result  is  brought  about.  Making  alIowance  for  these  modifications, 
however,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  limb  may  be  classified  into  ( i )  those  passing  from 
the  axial  skeleton  to  the  pectoral  girdle,  {2)  those  passing  from  the  girdle  to  the 
brachium  or  arm.  f  3)  those  passing  from  the  brachium  to  the  antibrachium  or  fore- 
arm, (4)  those  passing  from  the  antibrachium  to  the  carpus,  and  (5)  the  digital  mus- 
cles. Similarly  in  the  !ower  limb,  in  which,  however,  owing  to  the  firm  articulation 
of  the  pelvis  to  the  sacrum,  the  first  group  of  muscles  is  practically  un represented, 
or  at  least  mav  bc  placed  with  those  of  the  second  group  extending  from  the  pelvic 
girdle  to  the  lemur.  With  this  grouping  there  may  be  combined  a  recognition  of 
the  pre-axial  and  post-axi3l  musculature,  these  terms  being  used  in  the  lower  limb  as 
well  as  in  the  upper  to  indicate  the  relationships  which  obtained  before  the  rotation 
ol  the  limb. 
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THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE   UPPER   LIMB. 

THE   MUSCLES   EXTENDING   BETWEEN   THE   AXIAL   SKELETON 
AND   THE   PECTORAL   GIRDLE. 

(a)    THE  PRE-AX1AL  MUSCLES. 

1,    Pectoralis  major.  2.    Pectoralis  mtnor. 

3.  Subclavius. 

The  Pectoral  Fascia. — The  superficial  pectoral  fascia  is  continuous  above 
wilh  the  superficial  cervical  and  below  with  the  superficial  abdominal  fascia:,  and 
covers  the  entire  antertor  waU  ol  ihe  thorax.  It  usually  contains  a  considerable 
amount  o(  fat  and  has  embedded  in  it  the  mammary  gland. 

The  deep  fascia  is  attached  above  to  the  clavicle,  and  forms  a  thin  membrane 
closely  adherent  to  the  surface  ol  the  pectoralis  major,  at  the  lower  border  of  which 


Fia.  556. 


it  becomes  continuous  with  the  axillary  fascia.  Medially  it  is  attached  to  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  sternum  and  laterally  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  covering  the  deltoid. 
Beneath  the  deep  fascia  there  arises  from  the  clavicle  a  second  sheet  of  fascia 
{clavi-pictoral  fascia)  (Fig.  556)  which  encloses  the  subclavius  muscle  and  is  then 
contiiiued  downward  to  the  upper  border  ol  the  peclorahs  minor.  There  it  divides 
into  two  sheets  which  enclose  the  muscle  and  at  its  lower  margin  unite  to  form  a 
single  sheet  ivhich  becomes  continuous  with  the  axillary  lascia  close  to  the  lower 
border  ol  the  pectoralis  major.  The  portion  of  this  fascia  which  intervenes  between 
the  clavicle  and  the  subclavius  muscle  and  the  up|>er  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor 
is  termcd  the  coraco-clavicular  fascia  or  costo-eoracoid  membrane.  It  is  prolonged 
laterally  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  over  the  upper  portion  of 
the  a.\illary  vessels.  to  the  coracoid  process,  its  outer  portion  being  thickened  to  form 
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a  band,  the  costo-coracoid  ligament  (Fig.  560),  which  passes  obliquely  dawnward 
and  Iaterally  irom  the  clavicle  lo  the  coracoid  process.  The  coraco-clavicular  fascia 
occasionally  contains  muscle-fibres  (the  m.  coriuo-davicularis),  and  is  usoally  perfo- 
rated  by  the  cephalic  vein  on  its  way  to  join  the  axillary,  by  the  thoraco-acromial 
artery,  and  by  the  exiernal  anterior  thoracic  nerve. 

I.    Pectoralis  Major  (Fig.  557). 

Attachments. — The  pectoralis'  major  is  a  strong  fan-shaped  musde  situated 
on  the  anterior  thoracic  wall.  It  Is  coniposed'of  three  portions  :  (i)  t\ie pars  da- 
viaiiaris,  which  arises  from  the  inner  half  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  clavicle  ; 
(2)  the /aw  slerno-costalis,  which  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  tha  sternum 
and  the  upper  six  costal  cartilages ;  and  {t,)  ih^. portio abdominaiis,  which  arises  from 

Fig.  S57. 


the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  Iayer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  abdominia.  From 
these  orinins  the  fibres  are  directed  laterally  to  be  inserUd  into  the  external  bicipilal 
ridge  which  extends  downward  (rom  the  ^reater  tiiberosity  of  the  hiimerus,  the  lower 
fibres  of  the  sterno-coslal  and  the  abdominal  portions  of  the  muscle  jiasalnfr  behind 
those  of  the  claviculiir  and  upper  p()rtions.  so  thal  the  tendon  of  insertion  is  L'-shaped 
in  section,  ronsisling  of  two  layers  separaled  ahove  but  continuous  beIow.  A  bursa 
is  iisua]ly  interptjsed  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  icndon  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lonj;  head  of  the  biceps  humcri. 

Nerve-Supply. — From  the  external  and  interna!  anterior  thoracic  nerves  by 
{ibres  (rom  the  lower  four  cer\'ical  and  the  first  thoracic  nerves. 
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Action.— ^When  the  arm  is  abducted  to  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  bodv. 
the  pectoralis  major  will  draw  the  arm  fonvard  and  at  the  same  tirne  will  adduct  IL 
As  the  arm  approaches  the  vertical  position,  the  adductor  action  becomes  more 
pronounced  and  the  flexor  action  less  so»  and  a  slight  amount  of  intemal  rotation 
appears.  When  the  arm  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder  and  fixed,  the 
muscle  will  assist  in  drawing  the  trunk  upward,  as  in  climbing,  and  it  will  also  assist 
in  raising  the  ribs  in  forced  inspiration. 

Variations. — In  the  lower  mammals  the  pectoralis  major  is  represented  by  a  number  oi 
distinctly  separate  portioas,  a  condition  v^hich  may  be  indicated  in  man  by  a  more  than  usual 
distinctness  of  the  three  portions  of  the  muscle  and  by  the  occurrence  of  accessory  slips.  The 
stemo-costal  and  abdominal  portions  may  be  greatly  reduced  or  even  absent 

The  wi.  stemalis  is  present  in  something  over  4  per  cent.  of  ali  cases  examined.  It  »  \^ery 
variable  in  its  development,  and  consists  of  fibres  which  arise  anywhere  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  costal  cartilage,  or  even  from  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  and  extends  upward  to  t>e  attacrhed 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stemum,  the  clavicle,  or  the  tendon  of  the  stemo-cleido-masioid. 
Usuany  the  fibres  are  directed  vertically,  but  sometimes  they  may  have  a  more  or  less  oblique 
course. 

The  muscle  has  been  variously  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  platysma,  a  downwaTt!  pro- 
longation  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid,  an  upward  proloneation  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  and 
as  a  displaced  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major.  The  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  5ai>- 
plied  by  branches  from  the  anterior  thoracic  nerves  indicates  clearly  its  usual  derivation  from  ihe 
pectoralis,  but  it  is  asserted  that  in  certain  cases  it  received  its  nerve-supply  from  the  third  and 
fourth  intercostal  nerves,  in  which  cases  it  is  more  probably  to  be  regarded  as  represendn^  a 
thoracic  portion  of  the  rectus  trunk  muscles. 

The  chondro-epUrochleans  is  a  slip  derived  from  the  pectoralis  major  which  takes  its 
origin  from  the  Iower  costal  cartilages  or  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  pectoralis  and  is  insetted 
into  the  brachial  fascia  or  the  medial  epicondyle  of  the  humenis. 

2.  Pectoralis  Minor  (Fig.  560). 

Attachments. — ^The  pectoralis  minor  lies  beneath  the  pectoralis  major.  It 
arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rihs  and  from  the  fascia 
covering  the  intervening  intercostal  muscles,  and  passes  obliquely  upward  and  later- 
ally  to  be  inserted  into  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  branches  of  the  external  and  internal  anterior  thoracic 
nerves  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves, 

Action. — To  draw  the  lateral  angle  of  the  scapula  downward  and  forward  ;  if 
the  scapula  be  fixed,  to  raise  the  ribs  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Relations. — ^The  pectoralis  minor  is  completely  covered  by  the  pectoralis 
major.  It  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  ribs  and  their  intercostal  spaces,  and 
near  its  insertion  it  passes  over  the  middle  portion  of  the  axillary  vessds  and  the 
cords  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

3.  SuBCLAVius  (Fig.  560). 

Attachments. — ^The  subclavius  is  an  almost  cylindrical  muscle  attached  at  one 
extremity  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  first  costal  cartilage  and  at  the  other  to  the 
under  surface  of  about  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle. 

Ncrve-Supply. — By  a  special  nerve  from  the  brachial  plexus  from  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cervical  nerves. 

Action. — To  draw  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  downward  and  fonvard. 

Variations. — The  subclavius  seems  to  be  the  persistent  representative  of  a  group  of 
muscles  more  perfectly  developed  in  the  lower  mammals  and  especially  in  those  in  which  the 
clavicle  is  more  or  less  rudimentarv.  Muscle-bands,  which  represenl  portions  of  the  group 
normally  degenerated,  are  occasionally  found  in  man,  and  on  account  of  tneir  variable  relations 
have  been  described  under  various  names.  They  may  ali  be  grouped,  however,  under  three 
terms,  the  stemo-chondro-scafmlaris,  the  sca/mio-claincularis,  and  the  stema-claviculttris  (Le 
Double).  In  the  mammals  which  lack  a  clavicle — in  many  Ungulates.  forexample — astrong 
muscle-band  passes  transversely  across  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  from  the  stemum  and  first 
costal  cartilage  to  the  scapula.  This  is  the  stemo-chondro-scapularis,  and  it  occasionaIly  occurs 
in  man  as  a  band  arising  from  the  points  named,  or  from  eitner  one  of  them,  or  from  the  fira* 
rib,  and  inserting  into  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

In  those  mammals  which  possess  a  rudimentary  clavicle,  such  as  the  Rodents,  only  the 
terminations  of  the  stemo-chondro-scapular  persist,  each  inserting  into  the  clavicle,  and  forming 
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the  scapulo-clavicularis  and  the  sterno-clavicularis.  Each  of  these  ma^  occur  as  an  anomal^r  in 
man,  the  stemo-clavicularis  appearing  under  various  forms,  and  passmg  either  above,  behmd, 
or  in  front  of  the  ciavicle.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  there  is  a  possibilitv  that  some  of 
the  varieties  of  the  stemo-clavicularis  niay  reallv  represent  persisting  portions  o!  the  muscular 
sheet  which  has  given  rise  to  the  middle  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia  and  to  the  sterno-hyoid  and 
the  omo-hyoid  (page  545). 

In  the  lower  mammals  a  thin  muscular  sheet  invests  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  trunk 
in  intimate  association  with  the  inte^ument,  resembling  in  this  respect  tne  platysma.  It  is 
termed  the  pannicuius  camosus,  and  in  man  is  normalljr  unrepresented.  Occasional  traces  of 
it  are  found,  however,  and  of  these  the  most  frequent  is  the  muscle  of  the  axillary  arch,  a 
somewhat  vartable  band  of  muscle-tissue  which  passes  across  the  anterior  portion  of  the  axillarv 
cavity  from  the  lateral  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  to  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major,  rt 
presents  considerable  variation  in  its  insertion,  t>eing  connected  sometimes  with  the  biceps,  the 
coraco-brachialis,  the  pectoralis  minor,  or  the  chondro-epitrochlearis,  or  being  united  with  slips 
from  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major,  or  being  inserted  into  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula.     It  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the  anterior  thoracic  nerves. 

(b)  THE  POST-AXIAL  MUSCLES. 

1.  Serratus  magnus.  3.   Rhomboideus  minor. 

2.  Levator  anguli  scapulae.        4.   Rhomboideus  major. 

5.   Latissimus  dorsi. 

I.  Serratus  Magnus  (Fig.  558). 

Attachments. — The  serratus  magnus  (m.  serratus  anterior)  forms  a  large 
muscular  sheet  covering  the  lateral  wall  of  the  thorax.  It  arises  by  nine  or  ten 
fleshy  digitations  from  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  eight  or  nine  upper  ribs,  the  second 
rib  giving  attachment  to  two  slips.  Its  fibres  may  be  regarded  as  arranged  in  three 
groups  :  the  uppermost  group  consists  of  fibres  from  the  first  and  second  ribs  and  is 
inserted  into  the  ventral  surface  of  the  medial  angle  of  the  scapula  ;  the  middle  group, 
from  the  second  and  third  ribs,  is  inserted  into  the  ventral  surface  of  the  vertebral 
border  of  the  scapula  ;  while  the  remaining  fibres,  constituting  the  strongest  portion 
of  the  muscle,  converge  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  same  bone. 

Nerve-Supply* — By  the  long  thoracic  nerve  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
cervical  nerves, 

Action. — It  serves  to  keep  the  scapula  closely  applied  against  the  thoracic 
wall  and  draws  it  laterally.  Since  the  portion  inserted  into  the  inferior  angle  is  the 
strongest,  a  rotation  of  the  scapula  is  produced  whereby  its  lateral  angle  is  raised. 
By  this  action  the  serratus  plays  an  important  part  in  the  elevation  (abduction)  of 
the  arm,  since,  in  the  first  plače,  by  fixing  the  scapula  it  allows  the  deltoid  to  expend 
aJl  its  action  on  the  humerus  instead  of  wasting  part  of  it  in  tilting  the  acromion 
downward,  and,  in  the  second  plače,  after  the  deltoid  has  completed  its  action  and 
has  raised  the  arm  through  about  90®,  the  further  elevation  through  another  right 
angle  is  accomplished  by  a  rotation  of  the  scapula  resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
serratus  magnus  and  trapezius. 

Variationa.— Absence  of  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  muscle  has  been  observed.  Its 
origin  may  extend  as  low  as  the  tenth  rib,  and  it  may  receive  slips  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  Uie  cervical  vertebrse  and  from  the  levator  scapulse. 

2.  Levator  Anguli  Scapul^e  (Fig.  559)- 

Attachments. — This  (m.  levator  scapulae)  is  an  elongated  muscle  on  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  neck.  It  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  four  cer- 
vical vertebrae  and  passes  downward,  forward,  and  laterally  to  be  inserted  into  the 
medial  angle  and  outer  surface  of  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  as  far  down  as 
the  base  of  the  spine. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  dorsal  scapular  nerve  from  the  fifth  cervical  nerve. 

Action. — ^To  draw  upward  the  medial  angle  of  the  scapula,  producing  a  rota- 
tion of  the  bone  contrary  to  that  effected  by  the  serratus  anterior.  If  the  scapula 
be  fixed.  the  action  is  to  bend  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  column  laterally, 
rotating  it  slightljr  to  the  opposite  side. 
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VBiiatioDB — The  origin  inay  extend  to  the  transverse  processes  of  ali  the  cervjcal  vrt' 
tebrs,  and  niay  be  continued  upon  the  mastoid  process  above  and  upon  the  upper  ribs  belo«-. 
Slips  may  occur  connectjng  the  levator  with  vanous  neighboring  muscles,  the  most  interestine 
of  these  connections  being  that  with  the  serratus  magnus,  since  comparative  aiia(oiny  shovt!' 
that  the  levator  was  primarily  continuous  with  that  muscie. 

A  separated  portion  of  the  outer  part  of  the  muscle  is  occasionally  inserted  into  the  outer 
end  of  the  clavicle,  forming  what  is  ternied  the  Uvaior  clavUula. 

3.   Rhomboideus  Minor  (Fig.  559), 

Attachments. — The  rhomix)ideus  minor  is  a  band-like  muscle  which  arises 
from  the  lower  part  ol  the  ligamentum  nuchie  and  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 

Fig.  558. 
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last  cervical  vertebra  and  piisscs  taterally  and  downward  to  be  inscrled  into  the  ver- 

tebral  bordt-r  of  the  scapula  at  the  base  of  the  spine. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  dorsal  scapular  nervc  from  the  fifth  cer\-ical  nerve, 
Action. — To  draw  the  scapiila  upward  and  mcdially,  at  the  same  tirne  rotating 

it  so  that  the  later.il  angle  is  movcd  downward. 

4.   Rhomhoidels  Major  (Fig.  559). 

Attachments. — The  rhomlx»ideiis  major  immedlatelv  succeeds  the  rhom- 
boideus minor,  and  is  a  qiiadrilatera1  sheet  which  arises  from  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  four  iipper  thoracic  vertebr^  and  from  the  intervening  interspinous  liga- 
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ments.  It  is  directed  downward  and  laterally  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula. 

Nervc-Supply. — By  the  dorsal  scapular  nerve  from  the  fifth  cervical  nerve. 

Action. — ^To  draw  the  scapula  upward  and  medially,  at  the  san^e  tirne  rotating 
it  so  that  the  lateral  angle  is  moved  downward. 

Variations  of  the  Rhomboidei. — ^The  rhomboidei  are  sometitnes  entirely  wanting,  and 
the  origins  of  both  muscles  may  be  extended  beyond  the  usual  limits. 

The  occipito-scapularis  is  a  muscle  occasionally  present  >yhich  is  intimately  associated  in 
its  derivation  with  the  rhomboids.  It  arises  from  the  inner  part  of  the  superior  nuchal  line  and 
passes  downward  between  the  trapezius  and  splenius  to  join  the  rhomboideus  minor,  inserting 
with  it  into  the  vertebral  border  ot  the  scapula. 

5.  Latissimus  Dorsi  (Fig.  559). 

Attachments. — The  latissimus  dorsi  is  a  large  triangular  muscle  which  arises 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  six  thoracic  vertebrae  and  the  inter\'ening 
interspinous  ligaments  beneath  the  origin  of  the  trapezius,  from  the  lumbo-dorsal 
fascia,  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  by  fleshy  digitations 
from  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  lower  three  or  four  ribs.  Its  fibres  pass  upward  and 
laterally  over  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  from  which  an  additional  slip  is  usu- 
ally  added  to  the  muscle.  It  then  curves  around  the  lower  border  of  the  teres 
major  and  is  inserted^  ventrally  to  that  muscle,  into  the  crest  of  the  inner  tuberosity 
of  the  humerus.  A  mucous  bursa  (^bursa  m.  latissimi  dorsi  )  lies  between  the  tendons 
of  insertion  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  long  subscapular  nerve  from  the  seventh  and  eighth 
cervical  nerves. 

Action. — To  draw  the  humerus  downward,  backward,  and  inward,  at  the  same 
time  rotating  it  inward,  the  action  being  that  of  the  arm  in  swimming.  If  the 
humerus  be  fixed,  as  in  climbing,  it  draws  the  pelvis  and  lower  portion  of  the  trunk 
upward  and  forward. 

Variations. — The  latissimus  dorsi,  like  the  serratus  anterior  and  pectorales,  is  a  muscle 
which  has  migrated  extensively  from  the  region  of  its  first  formation,  the  lower  cervical  region, 
and  this  migration  can  be  witnessed  in  the  ontogeny  of  the  muscle.  Consequendy  variations 
may  be  expected  and  do  occur  in  the  extent  of  the  origin  of  the  muscle,  whose  descent  and 
backward  migration  to  the  vertebral  column  may  be  interrupted  at  various  stages. 

A  great  amount  of  variation  of  this  nature  is  seen  in  its  attachment  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
In  some  cases  this  attachment  extends  so  far  fonvard  as  to  meet  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
attachment  of  the  external  oblique  of  the  abdomen,  but  usually  this  does  not  occur,  and  a  tri- 
angular interval,  known  as  the  triangle  of  Petti,  occurs  between  the  borders  of  the  two  muscles 
and  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Tne  floor  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by  the  intemal  obliquus 
abdominis,  and,  since  the  abdominal  wall  is  here  thinner  than  elsewhere,  the  triangle  may  occa- 
sionallv  be  the  seat  of  a  lumbar  hemia. 

Cflosely  allied  to  the  latissimus  dorsi  is  a  muscle,  the  m.  darso-epUrochlearis,  which  occure 
in  18  or  20  per  cent.  of  cases.  It  takes  its  origin  from  the  body  or  tendon  of  insertion  of  the 
latissimus  and  passes  to  the  brachial  fascia  or  to  the  medial  epicondyle  of  the  humerus.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  an  aberrant  portion  of  the  pectoralis  group  of  muscles,  but  its  supp]y  by  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve  places  it  among  the  post-axial  muscles. 

The  Axillary  Fascia. — The  axillary  fascia  is  a  firm  sheet  which  extends 
across  from  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  to  that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi 
and  teres  major,  forming  the  floor  of  the  axilla.  Laterally  it  passes  over  into  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  arm,  medially  into  the  fascia  covering  the  serratus  magnus,  and 
near  the  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  it  has  inserted  into  it  the  downward  continu- 
ation  of  the  fascia  which  encloses  the  pectoralis  minor  (Fig.  556).  It  is  pierced  by 
numerous  lymphatic  vessels,  and  along  its  medial  edge  is  considerably  thickened 
to  form  a  curved  band,  whose  concavity  is  directed  laterally,  and  which  stretches 
acrošs  between  the  tendons  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  latissimus,  forming 
what  is  termed  the  axillary  arch.     Muscle-fibres  are  occasionally  found  in  this  arch 

(page570.. 

The  axilla  is  a  pyramidal  space  intervening  between  the  upper  part  of  the 
brachium  and  the  lateral  wall  of  the  thorax,     Its  apex  is  directed  upward  and  the 
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base,  which  is  formed  by  the  axillary  fascia,  downward.  Its  ventral  wall  is  formed 
by  the  pectoralis  major  and  pectoralis  minor,  its  dorsal  wall  by  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
teres  major,  and  subscapularis,  and  its  medial  wall  by  the  serratus  magnus.  In  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  laterally  of  its  ventral  and  dorsal  walls  lies  the  m.  coraco- 
brachialis,  and  in  the  g^oove  between  that  muscle  and  the  posterior  wall  are  the 
axillary  vessels  and  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  cavity  of  the  axilla  con- 
tains  a  considerable  amount  of  fat  and  a  variable  number  of  lymphatic  nodes  ;  it  is 
traversed  by  the  thoracic  brančhes  of  the  axillary  vessels  and  by  the  intercosto- 
humeral  nerve,  and  the  long  thoracic  nerve  passes  downward  along  its  medial  wall  to 
the  serratus  magnus. 

THE  MUSCLES  PASSING  FROM  THE  PECTORAL  GIRDLE  TO 

THE  BRACHIUM. 

Pre-Axial.  .  PosT-AxiAL. 

I.  Coraco-brachialis.  i.  Supraspinatus.       4.  Teres  major. 

2.  Infraspinatus.        '5.  Subscapularis. 

3.  Teres  minor.  6.  Deltoideus. 

(fl)   THE  PRE-AXIAL  MUSCLES. 

I.    Coraco-Brachialis  (Figs.  560,  570). 

Attachments. — The  coraco-brachialis  arises  from  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess  of  the  scapula  by  a  tendon  common  to  it  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps.  It 
extends  downward  along  the  humerus  and  is  inserted  at  about  the  middle  of  its 
medial  border. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  from  the  seventh  cervical 
nerve. 

Action. — To  draw  the  upper  arm  fonvard. 

Relations. — It  is  crossed  ventrally  by  the  pectoralis  major,  and  dorsally  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  teres  major,  and  the  subscapu- 
laris, from  the  last  of  which  its  tendon  is  separated  by  a  mucous  bursa  {bursa  m, 
coraco-brachialis).  Laterally  the  muscle  is  in  contact  with  the  short  head  of  the 
biceps.  It  is  usually  pierced  by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  and  is  in  relation 
medially  with  the  axillary  artery  and  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves. 

Variations. — Comparative  anatomy  shows  that  the  coraco-brachialis  is  primarily  an  ex- 
tensive  muscle  consisting  of  three  portions,  of  which  only  the  middle  one  and  a  part  of  the 
inferior  are  normaIly  present  in  man.  The  variations  which  occur  usuany  consist  in  the 
appearance  of  one  or  other  of  the  missing  portions.  Thus  the  upper  portion  is  sometimes 
represented  by  a  coraco-brachialis  superior,  which  arises  from  the  coracoid  process  and  passes 
lateraily  to  be  inserted  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  or  into  the  capsule  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  while  the  lower  portion  may  be  more  completely  represented  by  the  insertion 
of  the  muscle  extending  as  far  down  as  the  medial  epicondyle  of  the  humerus. 

(b)   THE  POST-AXIAL  MUSCLES. 

I.    Supraspinatus  (Fig.  561). 

Attachments. — ^The  supraspinatus  occupies  the  supraspinous  fossa  of  the 
scapula,  arising  from  the  inner  tMO-thirds  of  this  and  from  the  supraspinous  fascia. 
Its  fibres  pass  laterally  and  converge  to  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  upper  facet 
upon  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  and  into  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  suprascapular  nerve  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 

nerves. 

Action. — To  abduct  the  arm. 

The  supraspinous  fascia  is  the  layer  of  connective  tissue  which  covers  the 
supraspinatus  muscle.  It  is  attached  to  the  superior  border  of  the  scapula  above,  to 
the  vertebral  border  medially,  to  the  spine  below,  and  gradually  fades  out  laterally. 
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2.    Infraspinatus  (Figs.  561,  572). 

Attachments. — The  infraspinatus  occupies  the  Jnfraspinous  fossa  of  the  scapula 
and  arises  froin  the  entire  cxtent  of  the  fossa,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion 
towards  the  axillary  border  of  the  bone.  It  also  arises  from  the  infraspinous  fascia 
which  covers  it.  The  fibres  pass  laterally  and  converge  to  a  strong  tendon,  which 
is  frequetitly  separated  from  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint  by  a  small  bursa  (bursa 

Fig.  560. 
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„.       .      ,  .  The /ff/r(TJ*?«£)Mj/(wc7'r3  is  a  Strong  fascia  which  covers 

»iiieriot  surface  of  arm.  the  infraspinatus  and  the  teres  minor,  givmg  ongin  to 

soTne  of  the  fibres  of  both  miiscles.     It  is  altached  abov-e 

to  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  niedially  to  its  vertebral  border,  and  fades  out  lateral1y 

in  to  the  brachial  fascia. 

3.    Teres  Minor  (Fig.  561), 
Attachments. — The  teres  minor  arises  from  the  iipper  two-lhirds  of  the  dor^l 
surface  of  the  scapula,  close  to  its  axillary  border,  and  Irom  the  infraspinous  fascia. 
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It  passes  lateraU/  along  the  lower  border  of  the  infraspinatus  to  be  insetied  into  the 
capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint  and  into  the  lower  lacet  ol  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  circumflex  nerve  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
nerves. 

Action. — When  the  arm  b  vertica!,  it  rotates  the  humenis  outvard ;  when  it 
is  horizontal,  it  draws  it  backward. 

Fig.  561. 


PoMerior  »oipuUr  mmcl«  »nd  part  of  triceps;  onler  |»rt  ol  »cromion  ha*  be*n  ramoved, 

4.  Teres  Major  (Figs.  561,  572). 

Attachments.— The  teres  major  arises  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapuU, 
along  the  lower  third  of  its  axi!lary  border,  and  passes  laterally  to  be  inserUd  into  the 
crest  of  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  immediately  dorsal  to  the  insertion  of 
the  latissimus  dorei. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  lower  subscapular  nerve  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervi- 
cal nerves. 

Action.— To  draw  the  arm  l)ackward  and  medially,  at  the  same  time  rotatmg  it 
inward. 

Relations. — The  teres  major  is  in  relation  below  with  the  latissimus  dorsi,  which 
bends  around  its  under  surface  so  as  to  lie  ventral  to  it  at  its  insertion.  Above  it  is 
in  relation  with  the  teres  minor  at  its  origin,  but  separates  from  it  as  it  passes  later- 
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ally,  so  that  a  triangular  interval,  the  base  of  which  is  the  humerus,  Ues  bclu-ecn 
the  two  muscles.  This  interval  is  crossed  by  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  whifh 
overlies  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  teres  major,  and  is  thus  divided  into  a  more  mediai 
triangtdar  space,  occupied  by  the  dorsal  scapular  artery,  and  a  more  lateral  quad 
rangular  sp<u€y  through  which  the  posterior  circumfiex  vessels  and  the  circumflcx 
nerve  pass. 

Variations. — Considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  size  of  the  teres  major,  an  increasc  in 
the  size  of  that  muscle  being  associated  with  a  diminution  of  that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  viit 
versa,    The  teres  major  is,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  as  fundamentally  a  portion  of  the  latissimus^ 

5.     SUBSCAPULARIS    (Fig.   558). 

Attachments.  — The  subscapularis  is  a  powerful  muscle  occupying  the  veniral 
(costal)  surface  of  the  scapula.  It  arises  from  nearly  the  whole  of  that  suriace,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  portion  near  the  neck  of  the  bone,  some  fibres  also  taking 
origin  from  the  subscapular  fascia.  The  fibres  pass  lateraUy,  converging  to  a  stronji 
tendon  which  is  inseried  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  and  to  a  certain 
extent  into  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  upper  and  lower  subscapular  nerves  from  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervical  nerves. 

Action. — When  the  arm  is  vertical,  the  subscapularis  acts  as  a  powerful  inward 
rotator  of  the  humerus  ;  when  the  arm  is  abducted  to  a  right  angle  with  the  bodv. 
the  muscle  serves  to  draw  it  forward. 

Relations. — The  subscapularis  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  axilla,  and  is  in  relation,  by  its  ventral  surface,  with  the  axillary  vessels  and  the 
cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  laterally  with  the  coraco-brachialis  and  short  head  of 
the  biceps.  Its  lower  border  is  in  contact  with  the  teres  major  and  with  the  dorsal 
scapular  vessels  and  the  circumfiex  nerve.  Dorsally  it  is  in  contact  with  the  lon^ 
head  of  the  triceps,  and  is  separated  from  the  neck  of  the  scapula  by  the  large 
subscapular  bursa  (bursa  m.  subscapularis)  which  frequently  is  continuous  with  the 
synovial  cavity  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

Variations. — ^The  subscapularis  differentiates  in  the  embryo  from  the  same  sheet  uhich 
gives  rise  to  the  teres  major  and  the  latissimus  dorsi.  It  is  occasionalIy  divided  into  moor 
more  fasciculi,  and  sometimes  there  is  separated  from  its  lower  portion  a  small  muscle,  termed 
the  subscapularis  minor,  which  arises  from  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  and  is  inserted  Into 
the  crest  of  the  lesser  tubercle  of  the  humerus  and  sometimes  into  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder- 
joint 

The  subscapular  fascia  is  a  firm  sheet  of  connective  tissue  which  covers  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  subscapularis.  It  is  attached  above,  medially,  and  below  to  the 
border  of  the  scapula  and  fades  out  laterally  into  the  brachial  fascia. 

6.   Deltoideus  (Fig.  562). 

Attachments. — The  deltoid  is  a  large  triangular  muscle  which  covers  the 
shoulder  as  with  a  pad.  It  arises  from  the  ventral  border  of  the  outer  third  of  the 
clavicle  and  from  the  acromion  process  and  lower  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 
Its  fibres  pass  down\vard,  and  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  deltoid  tubercle  of  the 
humerus.  VVhere  the  muscle  passes  over  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  a 
mucous  bursa  (bursa  subdeltoidea )  is  interposed  between  it  and  that  prominence. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  circumflex  nerve  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cer\'ical 
nerves. 

Action. — ^To  abduct  the  arm  to  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  Fur- 
ther  abduction  is  accomplished  by  a  rotation  of  the  scapula  by  the  contraction  of 
the  trapezius  and  the  serratus  anterior,  whereby  the  lateral  angle  of  the  bone  is  tilted 
upward. 

Relations. — ^The  deltoid  is  in  relation  by  its  deep  surface  with  the  coracoid 
process  and  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint  and  with  the  various  muscles  attached 
to  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  structures.  The  cephalic  vein  passes  upward 
along  its  anterior  border. 
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Varimtiona. — The  portion  of  the  deltoid  which  arises  from  the  clavicle  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable  variaiion,  either  being  greally  reduced  in  size  or  even  entirely  suppressed,  or  eise 
bein^  more  extensively  developed  thaii  usual,  so  that  h  is  in  contact  or  even  fused  wilh  the 
clavicular  portion  of  the  pecloralis  major.  It  may  aiso  be  distinctl^  separated  from  the  remain- 
der  of  the  muscle,  and  not  infrequently  a  separation  of  the  acromial  and  spinal  portions  may 
also  occur,  so  that  the  muscle  becomes  three-headed. 


Deltoid,  BcrODiiil 


Accessorv  bundles  of  fibres  are  oceasionallv  found  arising  from  the  fascia  infraspinata  or 
from  some  point  along  the  aKillary  border  of  the  scapula,  and  either  insert  with  the  deltoid 
(«.  basio^eiloideus)  or  join  wiih  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle,  being  continued  onward  as 
tendinous  fibres  which  pass  to  the  acromion  process  and  lateral  exiremity  of  the  clavicle  (m. 
coslo-del/oideus) .  These  fibres  represent  a  portion  of  the  deltoid  »hich  in  the  anthropoid  apes 
arises  from  the  borders  of  ihe  scapula  and  in  si.me  ot  tne  iower  mammals  fornis  a  distinct 

PRACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS:    THE   MUSCLES   AND   FASCIA   OF 
THE   AXILLA   AND   SHOULDER. 

The  practical  relations  of  the  fascia  descending  to  the  auperior  borders  ot  the 
clavicle  and  scapula  have  been  sufficiently  described  (page  551 ). 

Fracture  of  the  Clavicle. — The  action  of  ihe  muscles  which  move  the  arm  and 
shoulder  and  of  those  attached  to  the  clavicle  (page  259)  should  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  common  form  of  displacement  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  tatter  bone. 

The  acromial  IraRment,  as  it  moves  with  the  shoulder,  is  the  more  markedly 
afT«cted.  It  is  carried  douinu-ard  by  Rravity  acting  on  the  upper  extremity  and 
aided  by  the  two  pectoral  muscles  and  the  latissimus  dorsi.     It  is  drawn  inward  by 
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the  sternal  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  by  ali  ihe  muscles  passing  from  the 
trunk  to  the  humerus  and  scapula.  It  is  rotated  on  a  vertical  axis  so  that  its  inner 
end  points  backward  and  its  outer  end  fonvard.  The  cause  oE  the  rotation  is  the 
action  of  the  two  pectorals  upon  the  shoulder  and  the  contraction  of  the  serratus, 
which  (the  support  of  the  clavicle  having  been  removedj  draws  the  scapula  (and 
with  it  the  point  of  the  shoulder)  inward  and  foru'ard  instead  of  more  directly  for- 
ward,  and  so  causes  an  anterior  projection  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  outer 
fragment. 

Theoretically  the  inner  fragment  is  displaced  upward  \>y  the  clavicuUr  fibres  of 
the  sterno-masloid,  but  thb  actJon  is  so  strongly  resisted  by  the  costo-clavlcular 
(rhomboid)  ligament  and  by  the  upper  and  inner  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major,  as 
well  as  by  the  subciavius,  that  it  is  not  often productive of  much defoniiity  (Fig.  563), 
The  rationale  of  the  good  effect  of  recumbency  with  the  head  slightly  elevated 
is  evident.  The  weighl  of  the  upper  extremity  ceases  to  drag  the  outer  fragment 
downward,  The  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  is  pressed  closeIy  to  the  thorax 
by  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  Its  outer  border,  therefore,  cannot  be  drawn  fonvard  by 
the  pectorals  and  serratus,  but  tends  to  fall  backward  and  outward,  correcting  buth 

the  rotation    and    the    inward 
Fig.  563.  dispiaceraent.      The  slightele- 

vation  of  ihe  head  re]axes  the 
Sterno-cleido-mastoid  and  re- 
moves  whatever  influ  ence  it 
may  have  in  raising  the  outer 
end  of  the  inner  fragment. 

Fractures  within  the  Um  its 
of  the  rhomboid  ligament  at 
the  inner  end  or  within  those 
of  the  conoid  and  trapezoid 
ligatnenls  at  the  outer  end  are 
attended  by  but  little  displace- 
ubcii.iui     men  t. 

j^Mu,  Fractures  of  the  scapula 

^1^        have  already  been  dealt  with 

««.«11.      (page  254),      Muscular  action 

^l^j        influences  them  but  little  be- 

yondwhat  has  been  mentioned. 

The  Eascia   beneath   and 

connected  with  the  ciavicle  is 

DliKctlon  of  Inclnre  of  middie  of  clivfcle.  of    mUch   SUrglCal    importance. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the 
thorax  splits  to  enclose  the  breast,  The  processes  ivhich  paas  from  it  to  the  skin 
(Cooper's  "ligamenta  suspensoria" ),  by  their  involvement  and  contraction  in 
carcinoma,  produce  the  characteristic  adhesion  and  dimpling  of  the  skin. 

The  deep  pectoral  fascia  splits  to  form  the  sheath  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscie. 
Carcinoma  of  the  mamma  will  usually  be  found  adherent  to  this  layer  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  muscie.  Such  adhesion  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  attempting  to 
move  the  tumor  and  breast  in  the  direction  of  the  pectoral  fibres.  Motion  trans- 
verse  to  that  line  may,  even  in  cnses  in  which  the  tumor  and  muscie  are  inseparably 
connected.  appear  to  be  frec,  because  the  muscie  itself  is  moved  on  the  subjacent 
struclures. 

Beneath  the  deep  pectoral  fascia  an  additional  sheet.  the  clavi-pectoral  fascia, 
extends  as  a  continuation  downward  of  the  sheath  of  the  subciavius,  the  two  lavera 
of  which  begin  above  at  the  two  lips  of  the  subclavian  gronve  on  the  interior  surface 
of  the  clavicle  and  unite  into  one  laver  at  the  !ower  edge  of  the  subciavius.  This 
laycr  is  continuous  towards  the  aternum  with  the  deep  fascia  covering  in  the  first  and 
second  intcrcostal  spaces  ;  extcrnally  it  is  attached  to  the  coracoid  procesa  :  inferiorlv, 
aftcr  splitting  to  enclose  the  pectoralis  minor  muscie,  it  blends  with  the  axillary  fa.sc!a. 
The  portion  of  the  clavi-pectoral  fascia  above  the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis 
minor  is  known  as  the  costo- coracoid  membrane.      It,  togcther  with  the  subciavius 
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muscle  (which  it  invesls),  forma  the  floor  of  ihe  so-called  mperficial  infraclaviadar 
triangle,  the  roof  of  which  is  made  by  the  clavicular  fibres  of  the  great  pectoral,  the 
base  by  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  deltoid,  the  upper  side  by  the  sternal  half  of  the 
cUvide,  and  the  lower  side  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  uppermost  sternal  fibres  of  the 
great  pectoral.  Its  apex  is  at  the  sterno- clavicular  angle  of  junction.  The  floor  of 
this  space  is  pierced  by  the  exlernai  antenor  thoracic  nerve,  the  acromio-thoracic 
vessels,  and  the  cephalic  vein  (Fig.  556).  Fat  containing  a  few  lymphatic  glands, 
often  involved  in  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  is  found  there.  It  is  dosed  in  above  by 
the  clavicle,  tnit  is  condnuous  bdow  with  the  space  t>etween  the  two  pectoral  miiscles 
down  to  the  levd  where  the  superiicial  layer  of  the  deep  fascia  and  the  clavi- pectoral 
i^AOZ.  (which  has  invested  the  pectoralis  minor  and  continued  downward  as  a  slngle 
Uyer  againj  unite  at  the  lower  l)order  of  the  pectoralis  major  to  form  the  axillary 
fascia,  £f!usions  of  blood  or  coUections  of  pus  occupying  this  space  between  the  two 
musdes  are  therefore  prevented  from  passing  upward  by  the  davicle,  fonvard  by  the 
pectoralis  major,  and  t>ackward  by  the  clavi-pectoral  fascia  and  pectoralis  minor. 

Fic.  564, 


Mpeificiarpco- 
toni  l>Kia 

Tcniiu)(>r< 


DlMHtlon  ol  tbonclc  mil :  pectomlli  minor  h««  b«n  p«nly  ninovtd,  »posli«  d*«p  ta/er  o(  ctavl-pectorti 

Conseq»ient1y  thev  are  apt  to  approach  the  surface  near  the  anterior  axillary  margin 
or  in  the  proove  between  the  great  pectoral  and  deltoid, — i.e.,  at  either  the  lower 
border  of  the  sternal  portion  of  that  muscle  or  the  upper  border  of  ita  clavicular  fibres. 
Beneath  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  a  region  described  aa  the  d^ep  in/ra- 
ctavicular  triangle.  Although  continuous  with  the  axilla,  this  space  is  conveniently 
studied  as  a  separnte  region  on  account  of  the  important  structures  which  it  contain% 
and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  invaded  by  disease.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  the 
first  and  second  ribs  and  the  intercostal.  serratus  magnus,  and  aubscapularis  musclea. 
Its  apex  is  at  the  angle  made  by  the  line  of  the  upper  tiorder  of  the  small  pectoral 
and  that  of  the  clavicle  at  the  coracoid  procesa,  those  two  lines  constituting  ita  aides. 
The  base  is  toward3  the  stemum  at  the  line  where  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  is 
hised  with  the  dcep  fnsria  over  the  upper  intercostal  spaces,  Through  this  triangle 
pass  the  axi11ary.  snperior  thoracic,  and  acromio-thoracic  vessels.  the  cephalic  vein, 
the  external  and  internal  anterior  thoracic  and  long  thoracic  nervca,  and  the  brachial 
plexu9.      It  conUins  fat,  with  numerous  lymphalic  glands  and  veaaels.      It  is  obvious 
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that  it  is  continuoiis  above  with  the  neck  and  inferiorly  with  the  axilla.  The  latter 
space  b  shut  in  below  by  the  continuation  of  the  axillary  fascia  from  the  lower  bor- 
der  of  the  pectorahs  major  backward  to  the  latissimus  dorsi,  outward  to  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  arm,  and  inward  to  the  deep  fascU  of  the  thorax. 

Abscess  or  effusion  of  blood,  as  its  progress  in  ali  these  directions  is  resisted, 
may  therefore  point  in  the  neck,  fol)owing  the  veasels  and  the  trunks  of  the  plexus 
up  from  the  axilla  through  the  deep  infraclavicular  triangle,  to  make  its  appearance 
above  the  clavicle. 

The  skin  over  the  fascia  at  the  base  of  the  axilla  is  thin  and  richly  supplied 
with  hair-folhcles  and  with  sebaceous  and  sudoriparous  glands  ;  hence  gupeiilicia) 
infections  are  frequent  and  secondary  glandular  abscesses  are  common.  The  con- 
nective  tissue  of  the  axillary  space  is  loose  and  abundant,  permitting  of  free  motion 
of  the  arm,  but  also  favoring  the  occurrence  of  large  coliections  of  blood  or  of  pus. 

Fig.  565.  Fig.  566. 


ShoBider  of  lubjcci  In  wfa)ch  subconcoid  lua-  Shoiving  relaiion  ol  bon«  in  precedlng  lubcoracoM 

»tloii  hu  bmi  pioduccd.  ihoiving  characierlnlc  luutian. 

deformUy- 

The  fascia  over  the  scapular  muscies— siipraspinous  and  infraspinous  fascia — 
has  already  Ijeen  described  in  reference  to  caries,  necrosis,  and  abscess  (pages 
255.  379)- 

•  Dislocation  o/  thf  Skoulder-Joint.— The  circumstances  that  favor  or  resist  dislo- 
cation  of  the  shoulder-joint  have  been  enumerated  fpages  278,  279),  bul  the  ana- 
tomical  symptoms  of  that  lesion  iiiay  now  be  considered  with  cspecial  reference  to 
the  muscies  involved.  Shoujder  dislocation  is  either  subglenoid  or  subcoracoid  in 
the  last  niajority  of  cases,  the  former  being  almost  invariably  the  primary  form,  for 
reasons  previously  given  (page  278). 

A  luxation,  subglenoid  primarily,  usually  becomes  subcoracoid  from  the  con- 
tinuance  ol  the  force  producing  it,  aided  strong1y  by  the  pectoralis  major ;  hence 
the  subcoracoid  is  the  most  common.  The  subciavicular.  in  which  the  head  passes 
farther  inward  and  lies  on  the  second  and  third  ribs  beneath  the  pectoralis  major, 
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and  the  supracoracoid ,  in  which,  owing  to  fracture  of  the  coracoid  or  the  acromion. 
the  head  is  displaced  upvvard,  are  so  uncomroon  that  they  need  merely  be  mentioned 
here.  The  backuard  (subspinous)  luxation  is  resisted  so  strongly  by  the  subscapu- 
laris,  and  especiaUy  by  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  that  it  also  is  a  surgical  rarity. 

In  the  subglenoid  and  subcoracoid  varieties  (Figs.  565,  566)  it  will  be  found  : 
I.  That  the  normal  curve  of  the  shoulder  is  replaced  by  a  straight  line,  because  of 
(a)  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  tuberostties  beneath  the  deltoid  ; 
(6)  ihe  stretching  of  that  tnuscle.  2/.  For  the  same  reasons  it  will  be  found  that 
(a)  a  ruler  applied  to  the  outer  side  of  the  arm  will  touch  bolh  the  acromion  and  the 
external  condyle  at  the  same  time  (Hamilton)  ;  and  (i)  the  edge  oi  the  acromion  is 
unnaturally  prominent,  while  beneath  it  is  a  palpable  depression  instead  of  the  nor- 
mal resistance  of  the  tuberosities.  3.  The  elbow  is  abducted  because  of  the  tension 
ol  the  deltoid.  4.  The  forearm  is  flexed  on  account  of  tlie  tension  of  the  biceps. 
5.  The  vertical  measurement  of  the  axilla 

is  increased  (Cal!away),  because  oi  {a)  Fig.  567. 

the  presence  ol  the  head  or  upper  por- 
tion  of  the  shaft  in  the  line  of  meas- 
urement ;  and  (6)  the  lowering  of,  the 
axillary  folds  (Bryant),  the  insertions 
of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus 
dorsi  being,  of  course,  carried  down- 
ward  with  the  humerus.  6.  The  eIbow 
cannot  t>e  niade  to  touch  the  chest-wall 
while  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  oppo- 
site  shoulder  (Dugas),  because  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  held  in  contact  with  that 
wa)l  by  the  tense  musdes  and  overlying 
structures,  and  its  Iower  extremity — 
the  other  end  of  a  straight,  inf]exible 
axis — cannot  be  made  at  the  same  time 
to  touch  at  a  second  point  the  curve 
represented  by  the  wall  of  the  thorax. 
7.  There  is  rigidity  ttecause  of  the  ten- 
sion or  spasm  of  the  muscles  moving 
the  humerus,  especially  of  the  sub- 
scapularis,  the  deltoid,  the  supra-  and 
infraspinatus,  the  biceps,  and  the  coraco- 
bachialis.  8,  In  the  sut)coracoid  luxa- 
tion  the  prominence  of  the  head  may  be 
feit  beneath  the  coracoid  or  outer  third 
of  the  clavicle  where  it  hes,  the  anatom- 

ical  neck  resting  on  the  anterior  border    ^"'rh'?w'n'/;'^i'ir.f°«'';:^™P  "rtr.^**ii^^ 
ol  the  glenoid  cavity.     There  is  a  little 

real  lengthening, — i.e.,  the  distance  between  the  glenoid  surface  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  must  be  increased, — but  this  may  bc  converted  into  apparent  short- 
ening  by  abduction,  which  approximates  the  tip  of  the  acromion  and  the  external 
condyle.  9.  In  the  subglenoid  vartety  the  head  may  be  felt  low  in  the  axilla,  the 
anterior  watl  of  ivhich  is  widened.  It  rests  on  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  border  of 
the  scapula  just  below  the  glenoid  cavity.  Lengthening  is  apt  to  be  marked,  and, 
when  the  arm  is  adducted  somewhat,  may  exceed  an  inch.  The  stretching  and 
"hollow  tension"  of  the  deltoid  and,  therefore,  the  abduction  of  the  arm  are 
marked.  10.  There  is  usually  (a)  pain  from  direct  pressure  upon  or  from  stretch- 
ing of  the  brnchial  plexus,  and  frequently  (6)  cedema  from  similar  involvement  of 
the  axil]ary  vessels. 

In  ali  luxations.  but  especially  in  the  subglenoid  and  subspinous,  the  circumflex 
nerve  ia  apt  to  be  injured  ;  hence  obstinate  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  is  a 
not  infrequent  aequel. 

In  ali  methoda  of  reduction  of  shoulder  luxations  the  humerus  is  used  as  a 
lever,  and  in  ali  it  is  desirable  to  secure  fixation  of  the  scapula  by  means  of  (a)  the 
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weight  of  the  trunk  in  the  supme  and  recumbent  position  ;  {i)  pressure  on  tbe 
acromion  and  clavicle  ;  (c)  the  use  of  a  folded  sheet  placed  high  in  the  axilla.  so 
that  it  presaes  upon  the  axillary  border  in  iront  and  the  dorsuni  poslerioriv  when 
the  two  ends  are  carried  across  the  body  and  made  taut ;  or  (rf )  by  dragging  on 
the  opposite  arm,  "  which,  by  making  tense  the  trapezius  of  the  opposite  side.  pn>- 
vokes  contraction  of  the  muscle  on  the  injured  side"  (Makins). 

The  use  of  the  heel  or  toot  in  the  axiUa  as  a  fuicrum  while  maniial  extensioii  i* 
tnade — the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  the  shaEt  of  the  humerua,  being  carried  inward  so 
as  to  move  the  short  arm,  the  head,  oiitward — requires  no  anatomical  explanation. 

Kocher's  method  (applicable  especially  to  subcoracoid  luxation)  is  more  coni- 
plex  in  its  mode  of  action.  There  is  some  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  its  e.vact 
niechanism,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  its  various  stages  it  acts  approxiniately  as 
follows.  I.  The  elbow  is  flexed,  relaxing  the  biceps,  and  the  arm  is  pressed  clciše!y 
to  the  side,  making  tense  the  untorn  postenor  portion  of  the  capsule  exien(ling 
between  the  posterior  lip  of  the  glenoid  fossa  and  the  under  and  back  part  of  th« 

neck   of   the  h  ume  ms.      This 

Fig.  568.  portion  of  the  capsule  and  the 

tendons  of  the  posterior  scapu- 

lar  muscles  are  drawn  ti^htly 

across  the  glenoid  fossa.         Z. 

The  arm    is    rotated    outward 

until   the  forearm    is  parallel 

^  with  the  transverse  axis  of  ihe 

of  u  body,  the  hand  pointing    di- 

Svpni  rectly  outward,    This  rolls  the 

Inini  head  of  the  bone  outward  on 

the  tense  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule, which  is  partly  wound. 
as  it  were,  upon  the  neck,  and 
at  the  same  tirne  relaxe3  the 
scapular  tendons  and  removes 
them  from  the  fossa.  3.  The 
elbow  is  raised  until  the  arm 
is  parallel  with  the  antero- 
posterior  axis  of  the  body. 
This  relaxe3  the  anterior  (ibres 
of  the  deltoid.  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  and  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  capsule,  and  perhaps 
*  /  widens  the  space  between  ihe 

D«™r  <li«<nion  oi  p««dine  .ubcomcoid  iBo.io«.  .iK^ing  "jargins  of  the  rent,  although 

dispUcemml  ol  hud  ol  humerus  and  muscJ«  involved.  nO  obstaclc  tO  reduction  is  USU- 

ally  met  with  there.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  capsule  is  stili  tense.  4.  Rotation  inward  on  this  portion  as  a  fuicrum 
now  moves  the  articular  face  of  the  head  towards  the  comparatively  free  glenoid 
cavity  and  relaxes  the  subscapularis  ;  as  the  elbow  is  then  lowered  in  adduction  the 
lower  capsular  segment  relaxes  and  the  head  re-enlers  through  the  rent  by  which  it 
originali/  emerged.  These  details  can  be  worked  out  salisfactorilv  in  experimental 
lu.xations  on  the  cadaver.  and  have  apparently  been  demonstrated  as  to  the  main 
points  by  Farabteuf,  Helferich,  and  others. 

Recurrent  or  "  habitual  dislocation" — i.e.,  dislocation  occurring  from  tritling 
causes,  siich  as  abduction  of  the  arm — may  be  a  remole  result  of  the  rupturc  or  for- 
cible  separation  of  the  tendons  of  the  supra-  and  infraspinatus  muscles  from  the  cap- 
sule of  the  joini,  wilh  rupture  of  the  capsule  at  its  upper  portion,  and  the  (ormatlon 
of  a  frce  communicaiion  between  the  joint-cavity  and  that  of  the  subcoracoid  bursa 
(Jbssel,  quoted  by  Stimson).  It  is,  however,  usually  duc  to  the  injury  to  the  capsule 
and  to  the  ivcakness  of  the  shoulder  muscles  resulting  from  the  original  accident. 

Bursa. — The  large  subacromial  bur^a  and  the  sut>deltoid  bursa  have  been  de- 
scribed  in  relation  tu  their  possible  eniargements  (page  279).    The  subscapular  bursa 
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and  the  bursa  beneath  the  infraspinatus  often  communicate  with  the  shoulder-joint, 
and  disease  of  the  latter  niay  spread  to  them. 

An  infraserratus  bursa  has  been  described  (Territlon),  situated  between  the  inte- 
rior  scapular  angle  and  the  chest-wall.  Its  enlargement  gives  rise  to  friction-like 
crepitation  or  creaking,  which  has  been  mistaken  tor  fracture  of  rlbs  or  scapula  or 
for  an  arthritis  of  the  shoulder.  Nancrede  says  that  this  svmptom  is  due  to  («)  an 
exostosi5  on  the  ribs  or  scapula  which  has  caused  such  atrophy  of  the  subscapular 
and  serratus  magniis  mugcles  as  to  allow  the  two  bony  surfaces  to  come  in  contact  ; 
or  (d)  a  localized  projection  of  the  ribs  due,  for  example,  to  a  post-pleuritic  con- 
traction  of  the  chest,  and  with  the  same  muscular  atrophy  ;  or  (r)  a  priraary  atrophy 
of  the  muscles,  as  in  ankylosis  of  the  scapulo-humeral  joint,  which  will  admitof  the 
normal  scapula  and  ribs  becoming  apposed.  This  latter  condition  especially  causes 
increased  movements  of  the  scapula  over  the  thoracic  wall  and  favors  the  development 
oi  this  bursa. 

THE   BRACHIAL   MUSCLES. 
Pre-Axial.  Post- Ax  i  al. 

1.  Biceps  I.  Triceps. 

2.  Brachialis  anticus.  2.  Anconeus. 

The  brachial  group  includes  those  muscles  which  act  primarily  upon  the  fore- 
arm  and  form  the  muscular  substance  of  the  arm.  Some  of  them,  however,  take 
origin  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  pectoral  girdle  and  thus  have  some  effect  on  the 
movements  which  occur  about  the  shoulder- joint,  although  their  principal  action  is 
upon  the  forearm, 

The  Brachial  Kaseta. — ^The  deep  Iayer  oi  the  fascia  of  the  arm  forms  a  com- 
plete  investment  of  the  muscles  of  the  brachial  region.      Above  it  passes  over  into 
the  thin  fascia  covering  the 
deltoid    muscle,    and   me-  f-„i„u„  „:„  ^'°'  ^^'  v. 

J.   ,,      .^  ,  ..  Cfphaltc  vem  Bicepi 

aially  It  becomes  contmu- 
ous  with  the  axillary  fascia, 
while  below  it  is  continuous 
with  the  fascia  of  the  fore-  ^ 
arm,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
periosteum  covering  the 
subcutaneous    portions  of  g 

the  humerus  and  the  ole-       't"' 
cranon  process,  and  being 
reinforced     by    tendinous 
prolongations  from  the  bi-  , 

ceps  and  triceps  muscles.       '"««" 

From  its  lateral  and 
medial  surfaces  it  sends 
sheet-lik«prolangations  in- 
ward  to  be  attached  to  the 
humerus.  These  sheets, 
tenned  the  itiUrmuscular 
sepia,  are  of  considerable  Tr 
stjength  and  give  attach-  _.., 

ment  to  adjacent    muscles.  Scclion  acrma  rlghl  arm  In  lowcr  Ihird. 

They  pass  to  the  humerus 

between  the  lateral  and  medial  borders  of  the  triceps  and  the  remaining  muscles  of  the 
arm,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  medial  or  inner  septum  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  pre-axial  and  post-axial  muscles,  this  is  not  the  čase  with  the  lateral  or 
externat  septum.  In  the  Iower  part  of  their  e.xtent  the  scpta  are  attached  to  the  supra- 
condylar  ridges  of  the  humerus  and  terminate  at  the  condyles.  a  number  of  post-axiaI 
muscles  of  the  forearm  arising  from  the  outer  condy]c  anterior  to  the  external  septum. 
A  number  of  subcutaneous  burs*  occur  between  the  integument  and  the  bra- 
chial fascia  in  those  re^ions  in  which  the  fascia  is  adherent  to  the  subjacent  perios- 
teum covering  so-called  subcutaneous  portions  of  the  skeleton.     Thus  there  is  a 
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bursa  acromialis  over  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula,  a  bursa  olecrani  over  the 
olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  and  a  bursa  may  occur  over  each  condyle  of  the 
humerus. 

(a)  THE  PRE-AXIAL  MUSCLES. 

I.  Biceps  (Figs.  560,  570). 

Attachments. — ^The  biceps  (m.  biceps  brachii),  as  its  name  indicates,  take« 
origin  by  two  heads.  The  long  head  arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula  by  a  slender  round  tendon,  which  traverses  the  cavity  of  the 
shoulder-joint  invested  by  the  synovium  and  then  bends  downward  into  the  bicipital 
groove  (intertubercular  sulcus)  of  the  humerus,  accompanied  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
joint  capsule  (vagina  mucosa  intertubercularis),  and  then,  becoming  muscular,  unites 
with  the  short  head,  which  arises  from  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula 
in  common  with  the  coraco-brachialis.  By  the  union  of  the  two  heads  a  strong 
muscle  is  formed  which  descends  in  front  of  the  humerus  and  a  short  distance  above 
the  elbow-joint  passes  over  into  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  continued  downward  to  be 
inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  a  mucous  bursa  (bursa  bicipitoradialis) 
being  interposed  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tuberosity  and  the  tendon. 
Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  instead  of  passing  into  the  tendon,  are  continued 
into  a  flat  tendinous  expansion,  the  semilunar  ox  bicipital  fascia  (lacertus  6brosas), 
which  passes  downward  and  medially  to  become  lost  in  the  fascia  of  the  forearm. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  from  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  nerves. 

Action. — To  flex  the  forearm  on  the  brachium,  and  when  the  forearm  is  in  pro- 
nation  to  supinate  it.  It  will  also  act  to  a  slight  extent  in  movements  of  the  arm  at 
the  shoulder-joint,  assisting  the  coraco-brachialis  in  drawing  the  arm  fonvard. 

Relations. — The  biceps  is  crossed  on  its  ventral  surface  by  the  tendon  of  the 
pectoralis  major  and  is  covered  above  by  the  lateral  portion  of  the  deltoid.  Deepiy 
it  is  in  relation  with  the  humerus,  the  brachialis  anticus,  and  the  supinator.  Upon 
its  inner  side  lie  the  coraco-brachialis  above  and  below,  in  the  groove  between  it  and 
the  triceps  (sulcus  bicipitalis  medialis),  the  brachial  vessels,  and  the  median  nerve. 

Variations. — ^The  biceps  presents  numerous  variations.  Its  long  head  is  occasionally  want* 
in^,  but  more  frequently  additional  heads  occur.  Of  these  the  most  frequent,  occurring  in  some- 
thing  over  10  per  cent.  of  cases,  is  a  head  which  arises  from  the  medial  surface  of  the  humerus, 
between  the  insertions  of  the  deltoid  and  coraco-brachialis.  Other  heads  may  arise  from  the 
extemal  tuberositv  of  the  humerus  or  from  the  outer  border  of  that  bone,  between  the  deltoid 
and  brachio-radial  muscles. 

2.    Brachialis  Anticus  (Fig.  571). 

Attachments. — The  brachialis  anticus  (m.  brachialis)  occupies  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus  and  is  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the  biceps. 
It  arises  from  the  intermuscular  septa  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  humerus  imme- 
diately  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  which  it  partly  surrounds.  It  passes 
downward,  and  the  fibres  converge  to  a  short  tendon  which  is  ifiserted  into  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 

Nerve-Supply. — The  main  mass  of  the  muscle  is  supplied  by  branches  from 
the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  The  fibres  which  arise  from  the  lateral  intermuscular 
septum  and  are  covered  by  the  brachio-radialis  are  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve.  The  nerve-fibres  come  in  both  cases  from  the  fifth  and  dxth 
cervical  nerves. 

Action. — To  flex  the  forearm. 

Variations. — The  nerve-supply  shows  the  brachialis  anticus  to  be  a  composite  muscle  the 
major  portion  of  which  is  derived  from  the  pre-axial  muscie-sheet,  while  the  lateral  portion  of 
it  comes  from  the  post-axial  sheet.  In  correspondence  with  this  derivation  of  the  muscle.  its 
lateral  portion  is  occasionally  separate  from  the  rest  and  may  terminate  below  on  the  fasda  of 
the  forearm  or  on  the  radius.  A  lonptudinal  separation  of  the  pre-axial  portion  of  the  muscle 
may  also  occur,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  most  frequently  occurring  third  head  of  tlie 
biceps  (see  above)  is  a  derivati  ve  of  this  portion  of  the  brachialis. 

The  epitrochleo-anconeus  is  a  small,  usually  quadrangular  muscle  vvhich  is  present  in  about 
25  per  cent.  of  cases.     It  arises  from  the  postenor  surface  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus 
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(«)    THE  POST-AXIAL  MUSCLES. 
I.    Triceps  (Figs.  570,  572). 
Attachments.     The  triceps  (m.  triceps  bractail)  is  a  strong  musde  which  occu- 
pies  the  entire  dorsal  surface  of  the  arm.     It  arises  by  three  heads.     The  scapular  or 

Fig.  sja. 
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while  those  of  the  medial  head,  which  is  much  stronc-er  ^  .-"         .  ,  ,      ^ 

than  the  lateral  one.  pass  to  its  anterior  surface.  d«;  ponion',«!  infmspln«!'«"*^''"* 

Nerve-Supply.— By  the   m usculo- spiral  nerve     """t  ""  a*»y 
from  the  siKth,  seventh,   and  eighth  cervical  ner\'es. 

Action. — To  extend  the  lorearm  on  ihe  upper  arm  and  to  draw  the  entire  arm 
backuard. 

VarlBtiona. — The  triceps  occasionnllv  possesses  an  additional  head  arising  eiUier  from  Ih* 
coracold  process  of  the  scapula  or  from  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint. 
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derivative  of  the  pre-axial  miiscle-sheei  and  is  supplied  by  ihe  ulnar  neire,  whose  main  stem, 
as  it  passes  i]own  betweeii  the  olecration  and  ihtr  inner  condvle,  is  covered  by  the  musclc 
When  absent,  the  niuscle  is  reprtsented  by  a  slrong  fihrous  band. 
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(ftl    TIIK  IH>ST-AXIAL  MUSCLES 
I.    Thh-ki*s  (FiRs.  570.  57a). 
AUNchmentt.     Tin*  Irui-ps  (m.  trkvps  bnichi))  is  a  strong  muscle  which  cK-:r, 
lilin  [\w  tMitiiv  ili-iHiil  Mulmv  »if  th«  iirni.     It  «»■««  by  three  heads,     The  scapcl*; .-. 

Fki.  ■;:», 
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2.    Anconeus  (Fig.  581). 

Attachments. — The  anconeus  is  ashort  muscle  which  arises  from  the  {>osterior 
surface  of  the  extemal  condyle  of  the  humerus.  Its  fibres  diverge  to  form  a  triangu- 
lar  sheet  which  is  inseried  into  the  upf)er  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna  and 
into  the  outer  surface  of  the  olecranon  process. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  from  the  seventh  and  eighth 
cervical  nerves. 

Action. — To  assist  the  triceps  in  extending  the  arm. 


PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS:    MUSCLES  AND   FASCIA  OF  THE 

ARM. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  arm,  continuous  above  with  that  over  the  deltoid  and  with 
the  clavi-pectoral  fascia,  cIosely  embraces  ali  the  muscular  structures  and  resists  the 
outward  passage  of  subfascial  collections  of  blood  or  pus,  which  therefore,  under  the 
influence  of  gravity,  tend  for  a  time  to  follow  the  intermuscular  spaces  downward. 
CEdema  and  swelling  above  the  elbow  are  thus  not  uncommon  as  a  result  of  disease 
or  injury  at  a  higher  level.  Blood  or  pus  may  reach  the  surface  by  following  the 
structures  that  pierce  the  fascia, — viz.,  the  basilic  vein  and  the  internal  and  external 
cutaneous  nerves.  The  ecchymosis  after  fracture  sometimes  takes  this  course.  The 
intermuscular  septa  (page  585)  divide  the  space  enclosed  by  the  brachial  aponeurosis 
into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  compartment  extending  from  the  level  of  the  deltoid 
and  coraco-brachialis  insertions  to  that  of  the  two  condyles.  They,  too,  have  some 
eflect'  in  limiting  effusions,  but  the  latter,  especially  if  due  to  infection,  can  readily 
pass  from  one  space  to  the  other  by  following  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  or  the  superior 
profunda  artery  through  the  outer  septum,  or  the  ulnar  nerve,  inferior  profunda  artery, 
or  anastomotica  magna  through  the  inner  septum. 

In  selecting  a  method  of  amputation  through  the  arm  it  should  be  remembered 
that  above  the  middle  most  of  the  muscles  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide  are 
free  to  retract, — i,e,,  the  deltoid,  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  the  coraco-brachialis, 
and  the  biceps.  Below  the  middle  the  biceps  is  the  only  muscle  unattached.  In 
the  former  situation,  therefore,  the  circular  method  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  *  *  conical 
stump*  *  fi:om  the  too  free  retraction  of  the  flaps  and  from  the  activity  of  the  upper 
humeral  epiphysis  (page  272).  In  amputation  just  above  the  elbow  the  circular 
method  is  applicable,  but  the  incision  should  be  a  little  lower  at  the  antero-internal 
aspect  of  the  limb  to  allow  for  the  greater  retraction  in  the  bicipital  region. 

Inward  dislocation  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscle  has 
probably  occurred  from  direct  violence  as  an  uncomplicated  lesion  in  a  few  cases. 
The  symptoms  are  said  to  be  (White)  :  (a)  the  recognition  of  the  bicipital  groove 
empty  ;  (^)  inward  rotation  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  tendon  on  the  lesser  tuberosity 
and  on  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  ;  (r)  adduction  of  the  humeral  head,  leaving 
a  slight  depression  beneath  the  tip  of  the  acromion  ;  (</)  obvious  tension  along  the 
inner  edge  of  the  biceps  muscle  when  the  forearm  is  extended  ;  (^)  diminution  in  the 
vertical  circumference  of  the  shoulder  ;  and  (/)  shortening  of  the  distance  between 
the  acromion  and  external  condyle  ;  both  of  the  last  two  symptoms  are  due  to  the 
elevation  of  the  humeral  head  under  the  influence  of  the  deltoid,  the  supraspinatus, 
and  the  clavicular  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major,  that  of  the  biceps  tendon  being  with- 
drawn.  These  and  other  symptoms  of  this  lesion  (although  it  is  extremely  rare) 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the  muscles  involved,  as  an  aid 
in  elucidating  their  action.* 

Rupture  of  the  biceps  tendon  has  always  been  caused  by  violent  muscular  action, 
and  is  usually  accompanied  either  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  more  or  less  firm 
tumor  on  the  front  of  the  arm  or  by  complete  relaxation  and  flabbiness  of  the  whole 
muscle.  The  symptoms  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  dislocation  of  the  tendon 
have  not  been  noted  in  any  recorded  čase  of  rupture,  with  the  exception  of  those  due 
to  the  elevation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

*  J.  Wiltiam  \Vhite  :  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1884. 
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Fractures  of  the  humerus  are  much  influenced  by  muscular  action,  although  th«- 
controlling  force  in  the  production  of  the  deformity  is  often  that  which  causcs  tht 
fracture. 

In  Iracture  of  the  tuberosities  the  theoretical  displacement  is  upward  and  back- 
ward  for  the  greater  tuberosity  under  the  action  ol  ihe  supra-  and  infraspinatus  and 
teres  minor,  and  forward  and  inward  for  the  lesser  tuberosity,  which  is  supposfd 
to  be  drawn  in  that  direction  by  the  subscapularis.  The  injury  is  extremely  rare  ; 
the  clinical  signs  are  obscure.  Increased  breadth  of  the  shoulder,  localized  tendcr- 
ness  and  disability,  occurring'  after  the  application  of  direct  force  or  after  violent 
action  of  the  shoulder  muscles,  would  be  suggestive  ;  recognition  of  a  preternaturaUv 
mobile  or  displaced  fragment  wou!d  be  conclusive ;  but  the  X-ray5  wiii  usually  bc 
essential. 

In  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus — i.e.,  between  the  tuberosiiirs 
and  the  insertions  of  the  axiUary  muscles — and  in  scparation  of  the  upper  cpiphysi^ 
the  fragments  are  similarly  influenced  by  muscular  action.  The  upper  fragment  is 
held  in  place,  is  a  little  elevated,  and  is  obliquelytiltedby  the  supra- and  infraspinatus. 

subscapularis,  and  teres  minor. 

Fig-  573-  The    upper   end  of   the  lo»er 

fragment  is  drawn  towards  the 

chest'Wall    by    the    pectoralis 

major,     latissimus    dor^j,    and 

teres  major.     Their  action  mav 

be  aided  by  that  of  the  deltnid. 

which  may  fix   the   middie  of 

loraiis       the  bone  so  that  it  acts  as  a 

'"  '"       fiilcrum,  ormayactuallyabduct 

the  elbow.    The  biceps,  triceps, 

fl  hfad     and  coraco-brachialis  and  tic!- 

"coraco-     '°'*^  dra\v  the  lower  fragment 

;hiaiiB       upward,     causing    shortening 

(Fig-  573)- 
jj,„i  Epiphyseal  disjuncUon  may 

m«)"  be  suspected  if  (a)  the  patient 
is  a  child  or  an  adolescent  : 
ib)  the  anterior  projection  ot 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment IS  at  an  unusuallv  high 
level, — i. C,  about  that  of  the 
coracoid  ;  {c)  the  crepitus  is 
mufHed  ;  (<^ )  the  shortening 
isslight  (page272).  The  ap- 
plication of  the  tests  mentioned 
above  (page  583)  »ill  distin- 
guish  this  lesion  from  luxation  of  the  shoulder,  which,  moreover,  is  \ery  rare  before 
adult  life  (page  306), 

In  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  between  the  insertions  of  the  axillai^- 
muscles  and  that  of  the  deltoid  the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  inward  by  the  form« 
muscles  ;  the  louer  fragment  is  drawn  upward  by  the  biceps,  triceps,  and  coraco- 
brachialis,  and  upward  and  outward  by  the  deltoid  (Fig.  573). 

In  fracture  just  below  the  deltoid  insertion  that  muscle  acts  to  such  advantage  in 
abducting  the  upper  fragment  as  to  counteract  the  puli  of  the  axillary  muscles  in  the 
contrarv  direction.  The  relation  of  the  fragments  will  therelore  chiefly  depcnd  upon 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture  ;  the  shortening,  under  the  influence  of  the  biceps, 
triceps,  and  coraco-brachialis,  wi!l  de|>end  on  its  degrce  of  obliquity.  In  this  fracture 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dress  the  arm  in  abduction  to  o\'ercome  the  deltoid  c<in- 
traction. 

In  fracture  just  above  the  condyles  (page  273)  the  line  of  fracture  is  usuallv 
obli<)ue  fr<im  al)ove  downward  and  forward  (Fig.  288).  The  short  lower  fragmeni 
will  be  drawu  tipvard  by  the  biceps  and  triceps  and  backward  by  the  latter  muscle. 


or  »urgin 
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The  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  will  ihen  arrest  flexion  of  the  forearm  by  contact, 
or  niay  puncture  the  brachialis  anticus,  the  bicipital  fascia,  and  even  the  skin. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  fracture  from  luxation  oi  the  elbow  (Fig.  575)  can  be 
made  hy  (a)  the  recognition  of  the  relations  of  the  three  bony  points, — the  tipsof  the 
twocondyles  and  of  the  olecranon  (page3o6)  ;  (i)  the  presenceof  crepitus  ;  (c)  the 
disappearance  o(  the  deforniity  on  extension  and  counterextension,  and,  usually,  its 
reappearance  when  extension  is  discontiniied  ;  and  (d)  the  greater  freedom  of  exten- 
sion  of  the  forearm  on  the  arm  in  fracture ;  f]exion  may  be  hmiied,  as  above  men- 
tioned,  by  the  contact  of  the  upper  fragment  wlth  the  forearm  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
and  other  points  ;  {e)  the  arm  is  shortened  in  fracture  ;  the  forearm  in  dislocation. 

In  separations  of  the  lower  humeral  epiphy5is  (page  273)  (_a)  the  patient  is  a 
child  or  an  adolescent ;  {i)  there  is  muffled  crepitus  ;  (^ )  the  lower  end  of  the  upper 

Fig.  574-  Fig.  575. 


Disp1a«(l  bead  ol  tadiua 
Poaierior  luulion  of  elbov of  liglil  sLde.  DIsKtlion  ol  preccdinKluiciition,  *howlng poallion 

fragment  has  greater  breadth  and  is  more  rounded  than  in  fracture  ;  (rf)  the  line  oi 
separation  is  nearer  the  end  ol  the  bone,  and  the  anterior  projection  ol  the  diaph- 
ysis  is  on  a  level  \vith  the  fold  of  the  elbow  ;  in  fracture  it  is  usualty  above  it 
(Poland). 

Condylar  fractures  have  been  described  (page  273),  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
here  tliat  the  elevation  of  the  internal  condyle,  if  not  corrected,  causes  the  line  ol  the 
joint  to  incline  inward  instead  of  outward.  if  union  takes  plače  in  thal  malposition, 
the  so-called  "gun-stock  deformity,"  or  "  cubitus  varus"  (in  which  the  "  carrying 
angle"  of  the  forearm  with  the  arm  is  obliterated  or  changed  to  a  similar  angle 
opening  inward)  results. 

The  bursse  alx>ut  the  elbow  have  been  described  (page  307). 

THE   ANTIBRACHIAL   MUSCLES. 

The  muscies  which  belong  to  this  gronp  act  primarily  upon  the  bones  of  ihe 
forearm  or  of  ihe  carpua  and  constitute  the  mustular  Hubslanct-  of  the  forearm.  Some 
of  them,  howcver,  have  undergone  a  secondary  extension  into  the  hand  and  act  as 
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flexors  or  extensors  of  the  digits,  this  extension  being  due  in  some  cases  to  tln: 
differentiation  of  the  fascia  of  the  hand  into  tendons  continuous  with  those  of  the  an- 
tibrachial  muscles,  in  other  cases  to  end-union  of  antibrachial  and  hand  muscles.  [t 
will  be  convenient,  however,  to  regard  the  long  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  digits 
formed  in  this  way,  as  antibrachial  muscles. 

Comparatively  studied,  an  arrangement  of  the  antibrachial  muscles  in  dtstina 
layers  is  clearly  perceivable,  three  layers  being  found  in  the  pre-axial  and  two  in  the 
]X)st-axial  muscles.  In  both  cases  the  superficial  layer  takes  its  origin  bx>m  the 
humerus,  while  the  remaining  layers  are  attached  above  to  the  bones  of  the  foreann. 
Secondary  adaptations  have  in  some  cases  interfered  with  the  distinctness  of  the 
layers,  but  the  primary  conditions  will  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  classification  of 
the  muscles. 

The  antibrachial  fascia  completely  invests  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  ts 
the  downward  continuation  of  the  brachial  fascia.  It  is  esi>ecially  strong  upon  ihe 
dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  olecranon  process  and  the 
entire  length  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna,  and  anteriorly  it  is  strengthened  in 
its  upper  part  by  the  fibres  of  the  semilunar  fascia  of  the  biceps.  At  the  wrist  it  is 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  carpus,  and  becomes  thickened  by  trans- 
verse  fibres  to  form  the  dorsal  and  volar  carpal  ligam  en  ts. 

The  anterior  annular  ligantent  (Ugamentum  carpi  volare)  lies  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  wrist,  covering  the  flexor  muscles  in  that  region  (Fig.  577).     Laterallv 
and  medially  it  is  connected  with  the  dorsal  Ugament.      This,  the  posterior  annular 
ligantent  (Ugamentum  carpi  dorsale),  is  a  stronger  transverse  band  on  the  ix>sterior 
surface  of  the  wrist,  and  is  attached  laterally  to  the  outer  surface  and  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  and  passes  inward  and  slighdy  downward  to  the  styloid  process 
of  the  ulna  and  to  the  pisiform  and  cuneiform  bones,  making  attachments  to  the  ridgcs 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius  and  ulna  and  thus  converting  the  six  intervening 
grooves  into  canals  which  lodge  the  tendons  of  the  long  extensor  muscles  (Fig.  579  k 
Beginning  at  the  radial  side,  the  first  canal  transmits  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  pollicis  and  the  extensor  brevis  pollicis  ;  the  second,  the  tendons  of  the  rwo 
extensores  carpi  radiales  ;  the  third,  that  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  ;  the  fourth, 
those  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorum  and  the  extensor  indicis  ;  the  fifth,  that  of 
the  extensor  minimi  digiti ;  and  the  sixth,  that  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.     Eacb 
of  the  canals  is  lined  by  an  independent  synovial  membrane. 

(a)    THE  PRE-AXIAL  MUSCLES. 
{(M)    The  Superficial  Laver. 

1.  Pronator  radii  teres.  3.   Palmaris  longus. 

2.  Flexor  carpi  radialis.  4.   Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

5.   Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 

I.    Pronator  Radii  Teres  (Fig.  576). 

Attachments. — This  muscle  (m.  pronator  teres),  thick  and  band-like,  arises  by 
two  heads  (a)  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  the  adjacent  intermuscular 
septa,  and  the  deep  fascia,  and  (^)  from  the  medial  border  of  the  coronoid  process  ol 
the  ulna.  It  passes  downward  and  laterally  and  is  inserted  into  about  the  middle  of 
the  outer  surface  of  the  radius.  The  median  nerve  passes  downward  between  the 
two  heads. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  median  nerve  from  the  sixth  cervical  nerve. 

Action. — To  pronate  and  flex  the  forearm. 

Variations. — The  pronator  teres  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  portions  from  the  super* 
ficial  and  deep  layers  of  the  forearm  niusculature,  the  condyIar  head  representing  the  superficial 
portion  and  the  coronoid  head  the  deep  one.  In  the  lower  mammals  the  pronator  quadratu$ 
lreqiiently  extends  uell  up  towards  the  elbow-joint,  and  the  coronoid  head  of  the  pronator 
teres  represents  the  uppermost  portion  of  this  muscle,  its  Iower  portion  jiersisting  as  the  pro- 
nator nuadratus.  Not  infre(^uently  the  coronoid  portion  of  the  muscle  is  comp]etely  separate 
from  tne  condylar  head,  or  it  may  be  rudimentary  or  represented  only  by  a  connective-tissue 
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band.    The  entire  muscle  is  some- 

timcs  incompletely  separated  from  Fic.  576. 

the  neighboring  muscles  of  the  su- 

Krijcial  layer,   reeeiving  accessory 
ads  trom  the  palmaris  longus  or 
the  flexor  sublimis  digitonim. 

2.  Flexor  Carpi  Radialis 
(Fig.  576). 
Attachments. — The  flexor 
carpi  radialis  arises  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humenis,  by  a 
tendon  common  to  it  and  the 
neighboring  muscles  of  the  super- 
ficial  layer,  from  the  adjoining 
intermuscular  septa  and  the  deep 
fascia.  It  passes  dow[iward  and 
slightly  latera]ly  and  is  inserted 
into  the  bases  of  the  second  and 
third  metacarpal  bones. 

Nerve-Supply.  —  By  the 
median  nerve  from  the  sixth  cer- 
vical  nerve. 

Action. — To  flex  the  hand 
and  to  assist  in  pronating  the 
forearm. 

Relations. — In  its  course 
down  the  forearm  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis  passes  obIiquely  across 
the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  Hexor  longus 
polticis.  At  the  wrist  it  passes 
through  a  special  sheath  within 
the  superficial  part  of  the  anterior 
annular  ligament,  and  just  before 
its  insertion  it  is  crossed  by  the 
tendon  of  the  fiexor  longus  pol- 
licis.  A  bursa  (bursa  m.  fleioris 
carpi  radialis)  is  interposed  be- 
tween  the  tendon  and  the  base 
of  the  second  metacarpal  bone. 
Laterally  the  muscle  is  in  contact 
above  with  the  pronator  radii 
teres  and  below  with  the  brachio- 
radialis,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated near  the  wrist  by  the  radial 
artery. 

3.  Palmaris  Longus 
(Fig-  576). 

Attachments. — The  pal- 
maris longus  arises  with  the 
neightmring  superficial  muscles 
by  the  common  tendon  from  the 
inner  condyle  of   the  humerus, 

from  the  adjoining  intermuscular  ,      ,  _ 

septa,  and  from  the  deep  fascia.  ^-^ 

It  forms  a  short  spindle-shaped     ponf^f^j^^i^i-bJii^Si^lS^f.c^^g^rip^lTiH^^^ 
belty  which  is  continued  into  a     K"  beeo  lih  in  pia«. 
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long,  slender  tendon  thai 
'^'*''  577-  passes  in  front  ol  the  an- 

tenor  annular  ligament 
of  the  wrist,  and  is  in- 
serted  into  the  palmar 
fascia. 

Nervc-Supply. — 
By    the    median     nene 

ii    from  the  sixth   cervical 
nerve. 

Action. — ^To  tense 

[     the  palmar  fascia  and  11ex 
the  hand. 

Variations.— The  pal- 
maris  longus  is  a  very  vari- 
able  muscle.  It  is  not  in- 
frequently  absent,  and  may 
present  various  moditica- 
tions  in  its  structure.  bein^ 
sometimes  entirelv  tendi- 
nous.  or  entire1y  fieshy.  ut 
tendinous  above  and  fleshy 
below.  It  is  <Kcasionally 
double. 

4.  Flexor  Carpi  Ul- 

•     NARIS    (Fig,    576). 

Attachments.  — 
The  flexor  carpi  ul  naris 
arises  from  the  medial 
condyle  of  the  humerus 
in  common  wilh  the 
neighboring  superficial 
inuscles,  from  the  inter- 
muscular  septa  and  deep 
fascia,  and  aiso  from  the 
posterior  surlace  of  the 
olecranon  process,  and 
from  the  upper  part  of 
the  posterior  border  of 
the  ulna  by  means  of  an 
aponeurosis  common  to 
it  and  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus  digitorum  and 
the  extensor  carpi  ul- 
naris.  It  descends  along 
the  ulnar  border  of  the 
forearm  and  is  inserifd 
into  the  pisiform  bone, 
its  tendon  being  contin- 
ued  on  to  Ijc  attached  to 
the  hook  of  the  unciform 
and,  often,  to  the  base  of 
the  fifthmetacarpal  bone. 

J   'I  M  :    ^  Nerve-Supply.— 

i    jI  \j  By  the  ulnar  nerve  from 

I  the  eighth  cervical  and 

^_'  first  thoracic  nerves. 

cHTm  anM  han'1.  anlcrmr  lurfani  idosI  supcrniial  ActiOD. To     ReX 

4stics  havc  intii  frii.ov«:  ^^^  adduct  the  hand. 
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Relations. — By  its  deep  surface  this  muscle  is  in  relation  with  the  sublimis  and 
profundus  digitorum  and  with  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve.  The  ulnar  nerve  and 
posterior  recurrent  ulnar  artery  pass  beneath  a  tendinous  band  which  stretches  across 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  muscle,  and  towards  the  wrist  the  ulnar  artery  comes 
to  lie  along  the  lateral  border  of  the  tendon.  A  mucous  bursa  (bursa  m.  flexoris 
carpi  ulnaris)  is  frequently  to  be  found  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
pisiform  bone. 

Variations. — The  fiexor  carpi  ulnaris  frequently  passes  distally  to  be  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  fifth  metacarpal.  The  conversion  of  the  ulnar  head  into  connective  tissue  has  been 
observed. 

5.  Flexor  Sublimis  Digitorum  (Fig.  577). 

Attachments. — ^The  superficial  flexor  (m.  flexor  digitorum  sublimis)  arises  from 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  in  common  with  the  neighboring  superficial  mus- 
cles,  from  an  oblique  line  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius,  and  from  the  tendi- 
nous arch  extending  between  these  two  bony  points  and  beneath  which  the  median 
nerve  and  ulnar  artery  pass.  The  fibres  arising  from  these  origins  form  four  bellies, 
prolonged  below  into  as  many  tendons,  which  at  the  wrist  pass  beneath  the  ante- 
rior annular  ligament  and  then  diverge  towards  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  fingers  and  enter  the  corresponding  digital  sheaths.  Here  each  tendon 
divides  over  the  surface  of  the  first  phalanx  into  two  slips,  which  pass  one  on  either 
side  of  the  subjacent  tendon  of  the  fiexor  profundus  digitorum  and  partially  unite 
beneath  it  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx.  Slight  tendinous 
bands,  vincula  tettdinum,  pass  between  the  tendons  of  the  profundus  and  the  terminal 
portions  of  those  of  the  sublimis. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  median  nerve  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical 
and  first  thoracic  nerves. 

Action. — Primarily  to  flex  the  second  phalanx  of  the  four  medial  digits,  but  a 
continuation  of  its  action  will  fiex  the  first  phalanges  of  the  same  digits  and  eventually 
the  hand. 

Relations. — Superficially  the  flexor  sublimis  is  covered  by  the  remaining 
muscles  of  the  superficial  layer ;  deeply  it  is  in  relation  with  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  ulnar  vessels,  and  the  median  nerve. 

Variations. — OccasionaIIy  the  portion  of  the  muscle  which  gives  rise  to  the  tendon  of  the 
fifth  digit  appears  to  be  wanting,  the  tendon  arising  from  the  palmar  fascia,  the  anterior  annular 
li^ment,  or  the  flexor  profundus.  An  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is  found  in  the  developnriental 
history  of  the  muscle.  In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  superficial  flexor  inserts  into  the  palmar 
fascia,  which  ^ives  ori^n  to  a  set  of  superficial  digital  muscles  whose  relations  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  digital  portions  of  the  sublimis  tendons.  In  the  mammalia  these  digital  muscles  de- 
generate  into  tendinous  bands,  with  which  the  tendon  of  the  antibrachial  portion  of  the  muscle 
becomes  continuous.  The  origin  of  the  tendon  for  the  fifth  digit  from  the  palmar  aponeurosis 
or  transverse  carpal  ligament  is,  therefore,  a  persistence  of  a  phyletic  stage,  as  is  also  its  origin 
from  the  flexor  profundus,  since  in  the  lower  mammals  the  antibrachial  portions  of  the  two 
muscles  are  united  to  form  a  single  mass  (page  597). 

{bb)    The  MiDDLE  Laver. 
I.  Flexor  profundus  digitorum.  2.   Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

I.    Flexor  Profundus  Digitorum  (Fig.  578). 

Attachments. — The  deep  flexor  (m.  flexor  digitorum  profundus)  arises  from  the 
anterior  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  ulna  and  from  the  inner  half  of  the  interosseous 
membrane.  Its  fibres  are  directed  downward,  and  at  about  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm  are  continued  into  four  tendons,  which  pass  beneath  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment along  \vith  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  to  enter  the  digital  sheaths  of  the 
second,  third »  fourth,  and  fifth  fingers.  Opposite  the  first  phalangeal  joint  each 
tendon  f>asses  between  the  two  slips  of  the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  flexor  sub- 
limis and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx. 

Nerve-Supply. — The  lateral  half  of  the  muscle  is  supplied  by  branches  from 
the  anterior  interosseous  branch  of   the  median  nerve  and  the  medial  half  by  the 
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Variations. — The  pronator  quadratus  usualljr  occupies  about  the  lower  fourth  of  the  fore- 
arm,  but  it  may  be  considerably  reduced  or,  on  the  contrary,  may  extend  as  hig^h  as  the  middle 
of  the  forearm  or  even  higher.  It  represents  the  lower  portion  of  a  muscle-sheet  which  extends 
in  some  of  the  lower  mammals  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  forearm,  the  upper  portion  of 
this  sheet  being  represented,  as  already  pointed  out,  by  the  coronoid  head  of  the  pronator  teres. 

(d)    THE  POST-AXIAL  MIJSCLES. 

The  post-axial  muscles  of  the  forearm  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two 
layers,  the  more  superficial  of  which  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
while  the  deeper  one  is  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  As  was  the  čase  with 
the  pre-axial  muscles,  constituents  of  both  layers  ha  ve  extended  into  the  hand  to  act 
as  extensors  of  the  digits. 

(jj)  The  Superficial  Laver. 

1.  Brachio-radialis.  4.   Extensor  communis  digitorum. 

2.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior.  5.    Extensor  minimi  digiti. 

3.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  6.    Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

I.    Brachio-Radialis  (Fig.  576). 

Attachments. — The  brachio-radialis,  sometimes  termed  the  supinator  longns^ 
arises  from  the  external  condylar  ridge  of  the  humerus  and  from  the  lateral  inter- 
muscular  septum.  Its  fibres  form  a  strong  muscle  which,  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
forearm,  passes  into  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
nerves. 

Action, — ^To  flex  the  forearm.  If  the  arm  be  in  a  position  of  complete  prona- 
tion,  it  will  produce  a  slight  amount  of  supination. 

Relations. — In  its  upper  part  it  is  in  contact  medially  with  the  brachialis  anti- 
cus,  a  portion  of  whose  lateral  border  it  covers,  and  with  the  radial  nerve.  Below  it 
rests  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  the  supinator,  the 
pronator  teres,  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  and  the  radial  artery  and  nerve.  It  is 
crossed  near  its  insertion  by  the  tendons  of  the  abductor  longus  pollicis  and  extensor 
brevis  pollicis. 

Variations. — ^The  brachio-radialis  is  sometimes  wanting.  It  may  be  inserted  a  consider- 
able  distance  above  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  a  condition  characteristic  of 
the  lower  mammals,  or  it  may  pass  as  far  down  as  the  carpal  bones  or  even  to  the  base  of  the 
third  metacarpal. 

2.    ExTENS0R  Carpi  Radialis  Longior  (Figs.  576,  579). 

Attachments. — ^The  longer  of  the  radial  carpal  extensors  (m.  esctensor  carpi 
radialis  longus)  lies  immediately  posterior  to  the  brachio-radialis.  It  arises  from  the 
lovver  third  of  the  external  supracondylar  ridge  of  the  humerus,  the  external  inter- 
muscular  septum,  and  the  extensor  tendon  common  to  it  and  the  neighboring  super- 
ficial muscles.  About  the  middle  of  the  forearm  it  is  continued  into  a  tendon  which 
passes  beneath  the  posterior  anruilar  ligament  in  the  second  compartment,  along  wilh 
the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  meta- 
carpal. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  deep  division  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  from  the 
sixth  and  seventh  cervical  nerves. 

Action. — To  cxtend  and  slightly  abduct  the  hand. 

Variations The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  is  occasionally  fused  with  the  extensor 

carpi  radialis  brevior.     It  may  send  tendinous  slips  to  the  first  and  third  metacarpals  and  to  the 
trai)ezium. 

3.    ExTENsoR  Carpi  Radialis  Brevior  (Fig.  579). 

Attachments. — The  shorter  radial  carpal  extensor  ( m.  estensor  carpi  radialis 
brevis)  is  fused  with  the  neighboring  superficial  extensors  where  it  arises  from  ihe 
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of  the  interosseous  membrane.  It  usually  possesses  also  an  origin  by  means  of  a 
slender  slip  from  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  or  the  medial  epicondyle  of  the 
humerus.  The  muscle-fibres  pass  into  a  strong  tendon  at  the  middle  of  the  forearm, 
and  this  p<isses  downward  beneath  the  lateral  part  of  the  annular  ligament  and 
extends  along  the  volar  surface  of  the  thumb  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  its  ter- 
minal phalanx. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  anterior  interosseoi^^  nerve  from  the  eighth  cervicai 
and  first  thoracic  nerves. 

Action. — To  flex  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  ;  continuing  its  action,  it 
will  also  flex  the  proximal  phalanx  and  assist  in  the  flexion  of  the  hand. 

Relations. — In  the  forearm  it  is  covered  by  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  the  brachio-radialis,  and  has  resting  upon  it  the  radial  ves- 
sels.  Deeply  it  is  in  relation  with  the  pronator  quadratus  and  the  wrist-joint.  In 
the  hand  its  tendon  is  covered  by  the  opponens  pollicis  and  the  fiexor  brevis  pollicis, 
and  it  rests  upon  the  adductor  pollicis. 

Variations. — The  head  from  the  coronoid  process  or  medial  epicondyle  of  the  humerus  is 
sometimes  absent  and  the  muscle  is  frequently  connected  with  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  or 
even  fused  with  it. 

Occasionally  there  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  and  extemal  surfaces  of  the 
radius  a  muscle  which  has  been  termed  \hftflexor carpi  radiaiis  brevis.  Its  insertionvaries  some- 
what,  being  sometimes  on  one  of  the  carpal  bones,  at  other  times  on  either  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  metacarpals,  and  at  others,  again,  into  the  transverse  carpal  ligament.  Although  asso- 
ciated  by  name  with  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  it  is  more  probably  a  derivative  of  the  deeper  1ayer 
of  the  flexor  musculature  and  is  supplied  by  the  volar  interosseous  branch  of  the  median  nerve. 

The  major ity  of  the  variations  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  and  flexor  profundus  digitorum 
find  an  explanati()n  in  the  historical  development  of  the  muscles.  In  the  lovvest  group  of  the 
mammalia,  the  monotremata,  the  two  muscles  are  fused  with  each  other  and  also  \vith  the 
flexor  sublimis  to  form  a  common  long  flexor,  from  the  tendon  of  which  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
sublimis  arise.  In  slightly  higher  forms  this  common  flexor  can  be  seen  to  be  composed  of  iive 
portions,  which,  from  their  points  of  origin  and  relations,  may  be  termed  the  condylo-ulnaris, 
condyIo-radialis,  centralis,  ulnaris,  and  radialis,  and  as  the  scale  is  ascended  one  finds  at  first  a 
part  of  the  condylo-ulnaris  and  later  the  whole  of  that  portion  separating  from  the  common  mass 
and  joining  the  tendons  of  the  sublimis.  In  stili  higher  forms  the  centralis  and  condylo-radialis 
portions  follow  the  example  of  the  condylo-ulnaris,  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  in  man  being 
composed  of  these  portions  of  the  common  mass. 

The  ulnaris  and  radialis  portions  remain,  as  a  rule,  united  and,  after  the  separation  of  the 
superficial  portions  is  completed,  constitute  the  flexor  profundus.  In  man  and  a  few  other  forms 
the  radialis  separates  from  the  ulnaris  to  form  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

The  connections  which  occur  between  the  sublimis,  profundus,  and  flexor  longus  pollicis 
are  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  relics  of  the  historical  development  of  the  muscles,  as  the 
incomplete  separation  of  a  common  flexor  mass. 

In  the  lower  terrestrial  vertebrata  the  superficial  and  deeper  layers,  corresponding  practi- 
cany  to  the  sublimis  and  profundus  (plus  the  flexor  longus  pollicis),  are  distinct,  their  fusion  in 
the  monotremes  being  a  secondary  condition,  which  forms  the  starting-point  for  the  diflFerentia- 
tion  of  the  mammalian  arrangement  of  the  muscles.  In  these  lower  forms  both  layers  insert 
into  the  palmar  aponeurosis,  the  extension  of  the  deeper  layer  to  the  digits  being  due  to  the 
separation  of  the  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  to  which  the  deeper  muscle-layer  is  attached  and  its 
dinerentiation  into  tendons. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  the  lower  vertebrates  the  palmaris  longus  is  not  represented  as  a 
separate  muscle,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  superficial  sheet  which  has  retained 
its  original  relations  to  the  palmar  aponeurosis,  its  occasional  absence  being  ascribed  to  its 
sharing  the  history  of  the  flexor  sublimis  and  being  incorporated  in  that  muscle. 

(rr)  The  Deep  Laver. 
I.   Pronator  quadratus. 

I.    Pronator  Quadratus  (Fig.  588). 

Attachments. — The  pronator  quadratus  is  a  flat  quadran(^lar  sheet  extending 
across  between  the  lower  portions  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  It  arises  from  the  volar 
surface  of  the  ulna  and  passes  laterally  and  sHghriy  distally  to  be  inserted  into  the 
lateral  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  anterior  interosseous  branch  of  the  median  nerve  from 
the  seventh  and  eighth  cervicai  and  the  first  thoracic  nerves. 

Action. — To  pronate  the  forearm. 
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three  obliquely  transverse  ten- 
dinous  bands  (junctnrae  ten- 
dinum),  ihe  one  between  the 
index  and  median  digits  being', 
however,  frequently  wanting. 
As  each  tendon  passes  upon 
the  dorsum  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  its  digit  it  spreads  out  into  a 
membranous  expanaion,  uhich 
receives  the  iiisertions  o!  the 
interosseous  and  lumbrical 
muscies  and  then  divides  into 
three  more  or  less  we!l-defined 
slips.  The  median  slip  passes 
to  the  base  of  the  second  pha- 
lanx,  while  the  laleral  ones, 
passing  over  the  first  interpha- 
langtal  joint,  unite  over  the 
dorsum  of  the  second  phalanx 
and  are  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  third  or  distal  phalans. 

Nerve-Supply- — By  the 
posterior  interosseous  branch 
of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve 
from  the  sixth,  se^enth,  and 
eighth  cervical  nerves. 

Action. — To  extend  the 
phalanges  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  fingers  and, 
continuing  its  action,  toextend 
the  hand. 

VariatfoM.  —  The  principa! 
variations  of  the  common  extensor 
consist  in  the  absence  of  one  or 
other  of  the  tendons,  usua11y  thal 
to  the  fiflh  digit  and  more  rarely 
thal  to  the  second,  or  else  in  the 
occurrence  of  additional  tendons, 
due  to  the  division  of  one  or  more 
of  those  typical]y  occurring,  cer- 
tain  of  the  digits  then  receiving 
I  two  or  even  three  tendons.  Oc- 
casionally  an  additional  tendon  is 
present  vvhich  passes  tothcthumb 
to  unite  with  the  tendon  of  its  long 


5.     EXTENSOR     MiNIMI     DlG- 

iTi  (Fig.  579). 

Attachments. — Theex- 

'        tensor  of  the  little  finger  (m, 

exteasor  digiti  quinti  proprtus) 

ar  i  se  s    in   common   wilh    the 

[    ,';  ;     ,.  preceding  muscie  from  the  lat- 

J     '  I     I  erai  epicondy!e  of  the  humerus 

/  ''   '  / .    \  ^^^  from  the  antibrachial  fas- 

\      ]  cia.     Its  tendon  passes  beneath 

—  the  posterior  annular  ligament 

1  and  hand,  ihomng  d«p      in  the  fifth  compartmcnt  and 

fuses  over  the  fifth  metacarpal 
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extemal  condyIe  of  the  hu- 
merus,  from  the  adjacent  in- 
termuscular  septa,  and  from 
the  deep  fascia  of  the  fore- 
arm.  Its  fibres  converge  at 
about  the  middie  ofthefore- 
ann  into  a  flat  tendon,  which 
passes  with  the  Ion  g;  exten- 
sor  carpi  radialis  beneath  the 
posterior  annular  ligament 
in  the  second  compartment 
and  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  third  metacarpal,  a 
bursa  (bursa  m.  eictensoris 
carpi  radialis)  being  inter- 
posed  between  the  tendon 
and  the  bone. 

Nervc-Supply.  —  By 
the  posterior  interosseous 
branch  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  from  the  sixth  and 
seventh  cervical  nerves. 

Action.  — To  extend 
the  hand. 

Variations — It  may  be  fused 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
the  exten<ior  carpi  radialis  lon- 
?ior  and  mav  be  Inserted  into 
the  bases  of  both  the  second 
and  third  metacarpals. 

4.    EXTENSOR    COMMUNIS 

DiGiTORUM  (Fig.  579). 
Attachments.  —  The 
common  extensor  of  the 
fingers  (m.  extensor  digitorum 
comiDUDis)  arises  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighboring 
superficial  exlensors  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the 
humenis,  from  the  septa  be- 
tween  it  and  the  adjoining 
muscies,  and  from  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  forearm.  At 
about  the  middie  of  the 
forearm  its  fibres  go  over 
into  four  tendons,  which  pass 
through  the  fourth  compart- 
ment beneath  the  posterior 
annular  ligament  and  diverge 
to  be  inserted  into  the  bases  of 
the  middie  and  terminal  pha- 
langes  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  fingers.  Just 
before  they  pass  over  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joints 
o(  their  digits  the  four  ten- 
dons are  usually  united  by 


and,  ihotting  luperficUl 
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Nerve-Supply. — By  the  posterior  interosseous  branch  o(  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  from  the  sixth  cervical  nerve. 

Action. — To  supinate  the  forearm. 

VariationB.^The  posterior  interosseous  nerve  peiforates  the  supinator  and  occasionally 
marks  the  line  of  separation  of  the  muscle  into  two  portions,  wliich  correspond  tu  the  epicon- 
dylar  and  ulnar  portions  of  the  niuscle.  The  muscle  is  indeed  a  coni]wsi[e  one,  a  poition  of  it 
being  derived  from  the  superficial  ektensor  layer  and  the  rest  oi  it  from  the  deep  laver. 

2.     EXTENSOR   OSSIS    MeTACARPI    POLLICtS    (Fig.   580). 

Attachments. — The  extensor  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  (m.  abdnc- 
tor  pollicis  longus)  ariscs  from  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  ulna, 

the  interosseous  membrane,  and 
Fig.  583.  the    radius.      It    passes    down- 

ward  and  Iaterally,  and  its  ten- 
don  passes  through  the  firsl 
compartment  benealh  the  pos- 
terior annular  ligament  to  be 
inserled  into  the  outer  side  of 
"""  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal 
bone. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the 
posterior  interosseous  branch  of 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve  from 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
cervical  nerves. 

Action. — To  abduct  and 
ngior  slighdy  extend  the  thumb  and, 
'»  continuing  its  action,  to  abduct 

'■"       the  hand. 

Relations. — It  is  covered 

by  the  muscles  of  the  superficial 

layer  and  is  crossed  obliqueIy  by 

the  dorsal  interosseous  artery. 

T   rf'""^  Below  it  crosses  obliquely  the 

'cKicnsor  teudous  of  the  extensores  caqji 

J[?J^™^  radiales  and  the  radial  artery. 

Variations. — It  may  be  par- 
tially  or  whoIly  fused  with  the  kx- 
tensorbrevis  poUicis.  Occasionally 
it  possesses  two  tendons,  one  of 
which  niav  be  inserled  into  the  dor- 
sal carpat  ligament,  the  abductor 
brevb  pollicis,  or  the  trapedum. 

3.     EXTENSOR    BrEVIS    POLLl- 

cis  (Fig.   580). 

hand.  vfcw«i  from  ™di,i  sid,,  ,i„,»ing  Attachmeiits.-The  short 

sor  icndoiis  o(  ihiimb.  extensor  of  the  thumb  ( m.  extcii- 

sor  pollicis  brevls),  also  terned 
the  extensar  primi  iniemodii  pollicis,  lies  along  the  medial  border  of  the  exten9or 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  It  arises  from  the  interosseous  membrane  and  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  radius,  pardy  under  cover  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  and  ils 
tendon,  after  passing  with  that  of  the  afKluctor  through  the  first  compartment  of  the 
posterior  annular  ligament,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 
Nerve-Supply. — By  the  posterior  interosseous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  from  the  si.xth.  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves. 

Action. — To  abduct  ihe  thumb  and  extcnd  its  first  phalanx. 
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Relations. — The  relations  of  the  muscle  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 

Variations. — The  extensor  brevis  and  the  metacarpal  extensor  of  the  thumb  are  differen- 
tiations  of  a  common  muscle  and  shovv  indications  of  this  in  their  partial  or  complete  fusion. 
The  tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis  is  sometimes  continued  onward  to  the  terminal  phalanx  of 
the  thumb  or  may  send  a  slip  to  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal. 

4.    EXTENSOR   LONGUS   POLLICIS  (Fig.  580). 

Attachments. — The  long  extensor  of  the  thumb  (m.  extensor  pollicis  longus), 
also  knovvn  as  the  e.vtensor  secutidi  intemodii  pollicis^  is  an  elongated  fusiform  mus- 
cle lying  along  the  medial  border  of  the  extensor  brevis  pollicis,  which  it  partly 
covers.  It  arises  from  the  interosseous  membrane  and  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna  ; 
its  tendon  passes  downward  in  the  third  compartment  beneath  the  posterior  annular 
Hgament  and,  crossing  over  the  tendons  of  the  extensores  carpi  radiales,  is  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  posterior  interosseous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves. 

Action. — To  extend  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  and,  continuing  its 
action,  to  extend  and  at  the  same  ti  me  slighdy  adduct  the  thumb. 

5.   ExTENSOR  Indicis  (Fig.  580). 

Attachments. — The  extensor  of  the  index-finger  (m.  extensor  indicis  proprius) 
lies  along  the  medial  border  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis.  It  arises  from  the  in- 
terosseous membrane  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ulna.  Its  tendon  passes,  along 
vvith  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorum,  through  the  fourth  compart- 
ment beneath  the  posterior  annular  ligament,  and  eventually  is  inserted  \vith  the 
tendon  ofthe  common  extensor  which  passes  to  the  index-finger. 

Nervc-Supply. — By  the  posterior  interosseous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical  nerves. 

Action. — To  extend  the  index-finger. 

Variations. — The  extensor  indicis  may  be  wanting,  or  its  tendon  mav  send  slips  to  the 
third  and  fourth  digits.  OccasionalIy  a  muscle  arises  from  the  ulna,  below  the  oriein  of  the  ex- 
tensor  indicis,  and  passes  to  the  third  or  fourth  finger,  forming  what  has  been  termed  the  extensar 
digiti  medii  {vel  annularis)  i>roppus.  This  muscle  represents  anadditional  portion  of  the  deep 
extensor  layer  which  normafly  disappears. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  :    THE  FOREARM. 

The  fascia  descending  from  the  arm  to  the  forearm  should  be  studied  anteriorly 
with  relation  to  the  expansion  known  as  the  bicipital  aponeurosis  (Fig.  570),— one 
of  the  •*  two  inferior  tendons  of  the  biceps"  of  the  older  anatomists, — which  becomes 
continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  thus,  through  the  origin  from  its 
under  surface  of  fibres  of  many  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  that  region,  associates 
their  action  with  that  of  the  biceps  itself.  Partly  for  this  reason  injuries  and  diseases 
ai!ecting  the  bicipital  region  are  sometimes  associated  with  a  certain  weakness  of 
grasp  and  feebleness  of  wrist  fiexion.  The  facts  that  only  this  aponeurotic  expansion 
separates  the  median  basilic  vein  from  the  brachial  artery,  and  that  in  persons  of  poor 
muscular  development  it  is  often  so  thin  as  scarcely  to  constitute  a  recognizable 
layer,  were  of  practical  importance  when  phlebotomy  of  the  median  basilic  was  fre- 
quent.  Arterio-venous  aneurism  from  accidental  puncture  of  the  artery  was  then 
quite  common. 

P()steriorly  the  outer  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  triceps,  running  over  the 
anconcus  to  become  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,  is  of  importance 
in  its  relation  to  the  power  of  extension  of  the  forearm  after  excision  of  the  elbow 
(page3o8). 

The  fascia  of  the  forearm,  hesides  giving  origin  to  manv  fibres  of  the  subjacent 
muscles,  as  has  been  noted  above,  envelops  the  forearm  completely,  being  continu- 
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press  the  soft  tissues ;  while  the  ease  with  which  both  veins  and  arteries  mav  be 
obstnicted  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  should  lead  to  careful  avoidance  of  pressure  in 
that  region  from  the  upper  end  of  the  paltnar  splint. 

The  preservation  of  the  interosseous  space  b  tavored  by  the  omission  of  the 
primary  roller  bandage  and  by  the  avoidance  of  direct  pressure  upon  the  soft  part^ 
hy  the  bandage  used  to  retain  the  splints. 

THE   MUSCLES   OF   THE   HAND. 

The  Deep  Fascia  of  the  Hand. — The  deep  fascia  of  the  palmar  surfaoe 
of  the  hand  is  usually  regarded  as  being  represented  by  the  pa/mar  afoonrurasis.  a 
firm  sheet  of  connective  tissue  which  occupies  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  lies  imme- 


u 


diately  beneath  the  skin.  This  structure  represents,  hottever,  the  superficial  laver 
of  a  thick  aponeurosis  H'hich  occiirs  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  receiving  the  insertion 
of  ihe  antibrachial  f1cxnrs  and  giving  origin  to  the  digital  ile.\ors.  From  the  proxi- 
mal  portion  of  this  aponeurosis  there  is  fonmed,  however,  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  palmar  aponeurosis. 

The  latter  CFig.  5S-),  often  called  the  pa/it/ ar /ascia,  h  a  fan-shaped  sheet 
whose  apex  is  directed  proximally,  receiving  the  insertion  of  the  palmaris  longus  and 
being  to  a  certain  extcnt  continuous  with  the  anterior  annular  ligament.     It  reachea 
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its  greatest  breadth  over  the  distal  portions  of  the  metacarpals,  and  is  continued 
onward  as  four  more  or  less  distinct  bands,  which  are  inserted  into  the  integument  at 
the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fingers.  A  little  below  the  lovver 
edge  of  the  aponeurosis  trans verse  bands  of  fascia  (fasciculi  transversi)  stretch  across 
between  the  same  fingers,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  skin  and  being  connected 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  one  another.  These  bands  constitute  the  superficial 
iransverse  nietacarpal  ligatnent  beneath  the  webs  of  the  fingers. 

The  anterior  annular  ligatnent  (ligamentum  carpi  transversum)  (Fig.  578)  is  a 
strong  band  which  stretches  across  from  the  trapezium  and  scaphoid  bones  of  the 
carpus  on  the  radial  side  to  the  pisiform  and  unciform  bones  on  the  ulnar  side, 
forminga  bridge  across  the  groove  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  carpus  which  trans- 
mits  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexors  and  of  the  fiexor  carpi  radialis  and  the  median 
nerve.  The  canal  so  formed  is  divided  by  a  partition  into  a  small  radial  compart- 
ment  through  which  the  fiexor  carpi  radiaUs  passes,  and  a  large  ulnar  one  which 
gives  passage  to  the  other  structures  mentioned.  The  tendons  are  enclosed  within 
synovial  sacs  which  extend  downward  to  about  the  middle  of  the  palm  and  upward 
to  a  short  distance  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  ligament.  The  sac  which  surrounds 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis  is  usually  separate  from  that  which  surrounds  the  remaining 
tendons  of  the  ulnar  compartment ;  occasionally  the  portion  surrounding  the  tendons 
of  the  index-finger  is  also  separate. 

Towards  either  side  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  the  palmar  fascia  forms  a 
thin  covering  for  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  formed  by  the  superficial  muscles 
of  the  thumb  and  the  litde  finger  respectively.  Upon  the  dorsal  surface  the  fascia  is 
thin,  and  is  continued  downward  from  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior  annular 
ligament  over  the  extensor  tendons  to  the  fingers,  where  it  unites  with  the  aponeu- 
roses  of  the  tendons. 

{a)   THE  PRE-AXIAL  MUSCLES. 

The  pre-axial  muscles  of  the  hand  are  to  be  regarded,  from  the  comparative 
stand-point,  as  being  arranged  in  five  layers.  Although  these  layers  become  con- 
fused  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  human  hand,  it  will,  nevertheless,  aid  in  the  proper 
understanding  of  their  relations  to  group  them  according  to  the  primary  layers  from 
which  they  are  derived. 

{ad)    The  Muscles  of  the  First  Laver. 

1.  Palmaris  brevis.  4.   Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

2.  Abductor  pollicis.  5.   Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

3.  Opponens  pollicis.  6.  Opponens  minimi  digiti. 

7.   Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

The  most  superficial  layer  of  the  palmar  muscles  in  the  lower  vertebrates  takes 
its  origin  from  the  palmar  aponeurosis.  The  greater  portion  of  the  layer,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  becomes  converted  in  the  mammalia  into  the  palmar  por- 
tions of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  and  it  is  only  towards  either 
margin   of  the  hand   that   it   persists  as  muscles,  which  shovv  indications  of  their 

f)rimary  relations  in  their  origin  from  the  palmar  aponeurosis  or  the  anterior  annular 
igament. 

I.    Palmaris  Brevis  (Fig.  576). 

Attachments. — The  palmaris  brevis  is  a  thin  quadrangular  sheet  which  lies 
immediately  beneath  the  skin  of  the  hypothenar  eminence.  It  arises  from  the 
proximal  portion  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the  palmar  aponeurosis  and  is  inserted  into 
the  skin  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand. 

Ncrvc-Supply. — By  the  superficial  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  from  the  first 
thoracic  nerve. 

Action. — To  wrinkle  the  skin  upon  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand,  deepening 
the  hollow  of  the  hand. 

Variations. — The  muscle  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  size  and  is  occasionany  wanting. 
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2.  Abductor  Pollicis  (Fig.  577). 

Attachments. — The  abductor  of  the  thumb  (m.  abductor  pollicis  brevis)  is  thf 
most  superficial  muscle  of  the  thenar  eminence.  It  arises  froni  the  anterior  annubr 
ligament  and  from  the  scaphoid  bone  or  the  trapezium  and  passes  distally  to  be  r.^- 
serted  along  with  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  into  the  radial  side  of  the  base  ot  the  hr-t 
phalanx  of  the  thumb  and  into  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  poUicli. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  median  nerve  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  cenioJ 
nerves. 

Action. — To  fiex  and  abduct  the  thumb. 

Variations. — ^The  portion  of  the  muscle  arising  from  the  carpus  is  sometimes  separate  from 
that  taking  origin  from  the  transverse  carpal  ligament.  Slips  are  occasionaIIy  sent  to  the  abduc- 
tor from  the  extensores  carpi  radiales,  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  the  opponens  p«il- 
licis,  and  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

3.    Opponens  Pollicis  (Figs.  578,  588). 

Attachments. — The  opponens  pollicis  is  almost  completely  covered  by  ihc 
abductor  pollicis.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  annular  ligament  and  from  the  trapr- 
zium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  radial  border  of  the  first  metacar^ial. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  median  nerve  froiji  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical 
nerves. 

Action. — To  flex  and  adduct  the  thumb,  opposing  it  to  the  other  fingers. 

4.    Flexor  Brevis  Pollicis  (Figs.  578,  588). 

Attachments. — The  flexor  brevis  pollicis  lies  along  the  lower  (ulnar)  border 
of  the  opponens  pollicis.  It  arises  from  the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  annular 
ligament  and  is  inserted^  along  with  the  abductor  pollicis,  into  the  radial  side  of  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

The  muscle  above  described  is  usua]ly  regarded  by  English  anatomists  as  representing  the 
outer  or  radial  head  of  the  flexor  brevis,  a  second  inner  or  ulnar  head  being  included  as  part  i»( 
that  muscle.  Conceming  the  inner  head  three  views  are  held  :  (<i)  no  inner  head  is  recognizeci. 
the  small  slip  arising  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  and  passinic 
downward  to  be  inserted  with  the  adductor  pollicis  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  wliich  hv 
many  English  anatomists  is  regarded  as  a  small  inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis,  bein^  describtiJ 
as  an  additional  (first)  palmar  interosseus  (page  612) ;  {b)  the  small  slip  just  noted  is  the  inner 
or  ulnar  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  ;  (r)  the  small  slip  and  ali  the  fibres  described  as  forming  ihtr 
adductor  ob1iquus  (page  610)  are  regarded  as  the  inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis.  The  fiist 
view,  adopted  by  German  anatomists,  is  here  followed. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  median  nerve  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical 
nerves. 

Action. — To  flex  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Variations. — ^The  muscle  is  sometimes  intimately  connected  with  the  abductor  pollicis  and 
opponens  pollicis. 

5.  Abductor  Minimi  Digiti  (Fig.  577). 

Attachments. — The  abductor  of  the  little  finger  (m.  abductor  di^ti  qitinti) 
occupies  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
and  from  the  pisiform  bone  and  is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  little  finger. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  deep  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  from  the  eighth  cer- 
vical and  first  thoracic  nerves. 

Action. — To  abduct  the  fifth  finger. 

6.  Opponens  Minimi  Digiti  (Fig.  578). 

Attachments. — This  muscle  (m.  opponens  digiti  quinti)  is  almost  completelv 
covered  by  the  abductor  and  short  flexor  of  the  little  finger.  It  arises  from  the 
anterior  annular  ligament  and  the  uncinate  process  of  the  unciform  bone  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  whole  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 
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Nerve-Supply. — By  the  deep  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  (rom  the  eighth  cer- 
vical  and  first  thoracic  nerves. 

Action. — To  flex  and  at  the  same  time  adduct  the  tifth  metacarpal. 

7.    Flexor  Brevis  MiNiMi  DiGiTi  (Figs.  577,  578). 

Attachments. — The  short   flexor  of  the  httle  finger  (m,  fldor  brevis  digiti 
quiiiti)  hea  along  the  lateral  (radial)  border  of  the  abductor  minimi  digiti.     It  arises 
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from  the  anterior  annular  ligament  and  the  uncinate  process  of  the  uncinate  bone 
and  is  insfiied  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  deep  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  from  the  eighth  cer- 
vical  and  (irst  thoracic  nerves. 

Action.— To  flex  and  slightly  abduct  the  first  phalans  of  the  little  finger. 

li  digiti  are  ofien  united  by  muscie- 
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{66)  The  Muscles  of  the  Second  Lavbr. 

In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  second  layer  also  arises  from  the  pahnar  aponeD- 
rosis,  but  from  its  deeper  layers.  These,  as  has  been  stated  (page  597),  diffcrenriate 
into  the  palmar  portions  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  and  :c 
the  mammalia  the  muscles  retain  their  primary  origin  and  arise  from  those  tendons 
forming  the  lumbrical  muscles. 

I.     LUMBRICALES    (Fig.   578). 

Attachments. — The  lumbricals  are  four  slender,  band-like  muscles,  situated 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Counting  from  the  radial  side  of  the  hand,  the  Jfrst  and 
second  lumbricals  arise  from  the  radial  side  of  the  fiexor  profundus  tendons  to  the 
index  and  middle  fingers  respectively,  while  the  third  one  arises  from  the  adjacenc 
sides  of  the  tendons  to  the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  and  the  fourth  from  those  of  the 
tendons  to  the  ring  and  little  fingers.  The  muscles  pass  distally  into  slender  tendons 
which  are  continued  to  the  radial  side  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  fingers,  and  are  inserted  into  the  membranous  expansions  of  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorum  to  those  fingers. 

Nerve-Supply. — The  first  and  second  lumbricals  are  supplied  by  the  median 
nerve  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  nerves  ;  the  third  and  fourth  by  the  deep 
division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves. 

Action. — ^To  flex  the  first  phalanges  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
fingers.  At  the  same  tirne,  by  their  traction  upon  the  extensor  tendons,  they  uill 
tend  to  keep  the  second  and  third  phalanges  extended. 

Variations. — Variations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lumbricals,  and  espedally  of  the  third 
and  fourth,  are  not  uncommon.  The  tendon  of  each  of  these  muscles  mav  bifurcate  and  be  in- 
serted into  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  third  and  fourth  or  fourth  and  fifth  fingers,  and  more 
rarel)r  the  šole  insertions  may  be  into  the  ulnar  sides  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers.  The  third  lumbrical  is  frequently  supplied  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  median 
nerve. 

{cč)  The  Muscle  of  the  Third  Lavbr. 

In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  third  layer  consists  of  muscles  which  arise  from  the 
carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  and  pass  to  each  of  the  digits.  In  the  mammalia  thcv 
become  greatly  reduced  in  number,  frequently  persisting,  however,  in  connection 
with  the  thumb,  index,  and  little  fingers,  but  in  man  they  are  represented  oniv  by 
an'adductor  pollicis. 

I.  Adductor  Pollicis  (Figs.  578,  588). 

Attachments. — The  adductor  pollicis  is  a  flat  triangular  muscle  which  rests 
upon  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the  interosseous  muscles.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  two  portions.  The  portio  obligua  (often  described  as  a  distinct  muscle, 
the  adductor  obliguus  pollicis)  arises  from  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  and  os  magnum 
and  from  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  metacarpals.  Its  fibres  are  directed  db- 
tally  and  radially,  and  are  inserted  by  a  tendon,  in  which  a  sesamoid  bone  is  usuallv 
developed,  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  ll 
also  sends  of!  a  slip  which  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  to 
be  inserted  into  the  radial  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  along 
with  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  portio  transversa  (often  described  as  the  adductor  transversus  pollicis) 
arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  volar  surface  of  the  third  metacarpal,  and  its 
fibres  pass  almost  directly  radially  to  be  inserted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Ncrve-Supply. — By  the  deep  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  from  the  eighth 
cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves. 

Action. — To  adduct  the  thumb. 

Relations. — The  aciductor  pollicis  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  f!exor 
profundus  digitorum  for  the  second  and  third  fingers  and  by  the  first  and  second 
lumbricals.  It  conceals  the  interosseous  muscles  of  the  tvvo  radial  intermetacarpal 
intervals  and  also  the  radial  arterv  and  the  arteria  princeps  pollicis.  The  deep 
palmar  arch  passes  between  the  two  portions  of  the  muscle,  near  their  origins. 


THE   MUSCLES   OF   THE   HAND. 


(dd)  Thk  Musclss  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Lavers. 
1.   Interossei  volares.         2.   Interossei  dorsales. 

In  the  lower  vettebrates  the  muaculature  of  the  fourth  palmar  layer  consists  of 
a  pair  of  niuscles  for  each  digit,  arising  from  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  and 
inserting  into  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx.  The  fifth  layer  lies 
dorsal  to  these,  and  consists  of  four  muscular  bands,  which  extend  slightly  oblique)y 
across  the  four  inter- 
metscarpal  spaces.  Fig.  589. 

In  themammalia 
a  shifting  of  the  iu- 
sertion  of  one  of  the 
miiscles  of  the  pairs 
bclonging  to  the  first 
and  tifth  digits  takes 
plače,  sothattheyare 
attached  to  the  radial 
and  ulnar  sides  re- 
spectively  of  the  ad- 
jacent  second  and 
fourtli  digits,  uniting 
witfi  the  correspond- 
ing  members  of  the 
pairs  belonging  to 
thosc  digits.  With 
the  compound  mus- 
des  so  formed  the 
first  and  fourth  inter- 
ni etacarpal  muscies 
unite  to  form  the  first 
and  fourth  dorsal  in- 
terossei, these  two 
muscies  being  com- 
posed,  accordingly, 
by  the  fusion  of  three 
priniary  muscies. 

The  second  and 
third  intermetacarpal 
muscies  unitewith  the 
radial  and  ulnar  mem- 
bers respeciively  of 
the  pair  belonging  to 
the  third  digit,  and 
form  with  these  the 
second  and  third  dor- 
sal interossei. 

The  remaining 
members  of  the  pairs 
belonging  to  the  first, 

second,     fourth,     and  D«P  'lisKdion  m  hand.  showing  .nlerosseous  muscies  aa  sten  iii  palm. 

fifth  digits  pcrsist  as  '_ 

independent  muscies,  forming  what  are  termed  the  volar  interossei,  whose  arrange- 

ment  is  consequently  complementary  to  that  of  the  dorsal  interossei. 

The  intermetacarpal  muscies  occupy  the  most  dorsal  position  of  ali  the  palmar 
muscies.  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  their  participation  in  the  formation  of  the 
dorsal  interossei  that  these  possess  an  almost  dorsal  position  in  the  h.-ind.  They  are 
clearly,  however,  of  palmar  origin  and  are  supptied  by  pre-axial  nerves. 


.612  HUMAN   ANATOMV. 

I.  Interossei  Volares  (Fig.  589). 
Attachments. — The  volar  or  palmar  interossei  are  four  slender  mtisdes 
situated  in  the  intervals  between  the  metacarpal  bones  and  resting  upon  the  in- 
terossei dorsales.  Theyfrj/  and  second  muscles,  counting  from  the  radial  side,  arist 
from  the  ulnar  side  o[  the  bases  of  the  first  and  second  metacarpals,  and  are  inserUd 
into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  and,  in  the  čase  ol  the  second 
musde,  also  into  the  membranous  expansion  of  the  long  extensor  tendoa  of  the 

Fig.  590. 


digitorum  tcodou 


correspondinu  digit.  The  Ihird  and/ouriA  muscles  arise  from  the  radia)  side  crf  the 
founh  and  fifth  metacarpals,  and  are  inscrled  similarly  to  the  second  muscle,  but 
into  the  radial  sides  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  digits. 


;i  are  usiinllv  dcscribed  by  English  anatomists.  the  musdc  in- 
iUT  Kh»i>l  Hs  ilie  tirsi  interosscus  I  m.  ittterossems  prhtau  volaris  1 
r  he.ui  of  the  HcMir  hrevis  pollieis  (page  608).  Tl»e  inctusiuo 
ilniar  Inten^sei  is  wa[Tantc<l  by  its  muTphoIc^cal  reUtioas. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  deep  division  of  the  ulnar  ner\'e  from  ihe  e^bth 
cervical  and  lirsl  thoracic  ner\-es. 

Action. — To  draw  the  tirst,  second.  fourth,  and  hfth  digits  towards  the  mkkfie 
finger  and  to  flex  the  first  phalanx  of  the  same  digits. 
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Variations. — The  first  volar  interosseus  is  the  most  slender  of  the  series  and  is  covered  by 
the  oblique  portion  of  the  adductor  poUicis,  with  which  it  may  be  practically  incorporated. 
Occasionally  it  is  so  reduced  in  size  as  to  appear  to  be  wanting. 

2.  Interossei  Dorsales  (Fig.  590). 

Attachtnents. — ^The  dorsal  interossei  are  also  four  in  number  and  lie  in  the 
intervals  between  the  metacarpal  bones,  dorsal  to  the  volar  interossei.  Elach  is  a 
bipinnate  muscle  arising  from  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  metacarpals  which  bound 
the  interspace  in  which  the  muscle  lies.  The  first  and  second  muscles,  counting 
from  the  radial  side,  are  inserted  into  the  radial  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
and  into  the  membranous  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  second  and 
third  fingers,  while  the  third  and  fourth  are  inserted  similarly  into  the  ulnar  sides 
of  the  third  and  fourth  iingers. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  deep  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  from  the  eighth 
cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves. 

Action. — The  first  and  fourth  muscles  draw  the  second  and  fourth  fingers 
away  from  the  third,  while  the  second  and  third  draw  the  third  finger  radially  or 
ulnarly,  as  the  čase  may  be.  Ali  the  muscles  flex  the  first  phalanx  of  the  digits  to 
which  they  are  attached. 

Variations. — Occasionally  the  second  dorsal  interosseus  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first 
phaianx  of  the  index-finger»  upon  its  ulnar  side. 

(b)  THE  POST-AXIAL  MUSCLE. 

Norma11y  no  post-axial  muscles  exist  in  the  human  hand.  C)ccasionally,  however,  an  ex' 
tensor  breiris  digitorutn  manus  is  more  or  less  perfectly  developed.  It  arises  from  the  dorsum 
of  the  carpus,  or  sometimes  from  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  passes  distally  into 
a  varying  number  of  tendons.  Most  frequently  the  muscle  is  small  and  gives  rise  to  but  a  single 
tendon,  which  joins  with  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  digitorum  communis  of  either  the  second 
or  third  digit.  Sometimes  two  tendons  occur,  passing  to  the  second  and  third  digits,  and  more 
rarely  three  have  been  observed,  passing  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers.  In  a  single 
čase  a  fourth  tendon  was  observed  which  terminated  upon  the  dorsal  surtace  of  the  fifth 
metacarpal. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  Wrist  and  Hand.— The  skin  of  the  wrist  and  of  the  back  of  the  hand  is 
thin  and  freely  movable  and  contains  numerous  hair-follicles  and  sebaceous  glands. 
These  structures  are  absent  in  the  palm  and  on  the  palmar  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
fingers,  as  well  as  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanges.  Sudoriparous 
glands  are,  on  the  contrary,  relatively  more  numerous  in  the  palms  of  the  hands 
than  on  any  other  part  of  the  body  surface. 

These  anatomical  conditions  and  the  existence  of  the  subungual  and  periungual 
spaces  and  irregularities  render  the  sterilization  of  the  hands  for  surgical  purposes 
very  difficult. 

The  absence  of  hair-follicles  and  of  sebaceous  glands  explains  the  freedom  of 
the  palm  from  the  superficial  furuncular  infections  that  are  so  common  on  the  dorsum. 

In  the  palm  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  like  that  in  the  plantar  region 
and  in  the  scalp  between  the  skin  and  aponeurosis,  is  very  dense.  This  similarity 
has  already  been  alluded  to  (page  491)  in  relation  to  the  absence  of  hair-follicles  in 
the  two  former  regions  and  the  frequency  of  baldness  in  the  latter. 

On  the  dorsal  surface  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  loose.  As  a  result,  in  whitlow, 
in  palmar  abscess,  in  hemorrhagic  extravasation,  in  oedema  or  cellulitis,  the  swelling 
is  apt  to  be  much  more  marked  on  the  dorsum  and  may  be  misleading  as  to  the 
real  seat  of  the  trouble.  Abscesses  immediately  beneath  the  palmar  fascia  will 
sometimes  point  in  a  metacarpal  space  on  the  dorsum. 

The  thickness  and  close  adhesion  of  the  skin  to  the  dense  fa.scia  beneath,  while 
admirably  protecting  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  palm  and  enabling  it  to  withstand 
pressure  and  friction,  gready  increase  the  pain  in  cutaneous  or  subcutaneous  infections. 
On  account  of  this  same  adhesion,  superficial  wounds  of  the  palm  do  not  gape,  and 
heal  readily  if  non-infected  and  kept  at  rest. 


.612  HUMAN   ANATOM  Y. 

I.  Interossei  Volares  (Fig.  589), 
Attachments. — The  volar  or  paitnar  interossei  are  four  slender  musdcs 
situated  in  the  iniervals  between  the  metacarpal  bones  and  resting  upon  ihc  in- 
terossei dorsales.  "^hejirsl  and  second  muscles,  counting  irom  the  radia]  side,  ante 
from  the  ulnar  side  o\  the  bases  of  the  tirst  and  second  metacarpals,  and  are  ins^rUd 
into  the  ulnar  side  ot  the  base  of  the  hrst  phalanx  and,  in  the  čase  of  the  secood 
muscle,  also  into  the  membranous  expansion  of  the  long  extensor  tendon  di  tbe 

Fig.  590. 


corresponding  digit.  The  ihird  and/our/A  muscles  arise  from  the  radial  side  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  metacarpals,  and  are  inserled  siniilarly  to  the  second  muscle,  bul 
into  the  radial  sides  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  digits. 

On!y  three  palmar  imerossei  are  usualty  discribed  by  Enj^lish  anatomists,  the  musde  in- 
duded  in  the  stnes  b\  tht  (Icmian  schiiol  as  ihe  first  imerosseus  ( m.  inlerosseus primus  volaris^ 
being regarded  a.s  the  small  ulnar  hr.-i<l  of  the  flexor  brcvis  [lollicis  (paee  608),  The  inclusion 
of  this  muscle  in  ihe  series  of  p.ilmar  interossei  is  waiTanted  by  its  morpnolopca!  relations. 

Nerve-Supply- — By  the  dcep  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  from  the  eighih 
cervical  and  first  thoracic  nenes. 

Action.— To  draw  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  digits  towardsthe  middle 
tinger  and  to  flex  the  first  phalanx  of  the  same  digits. 
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Variations. — ^The  6rst  volar  interosseus  is  the  most  slender  of  the  series  and  is  covered  bv 
the  oblique  portion  of  the  adductor  pollicis,  with  which  it  may  be  practically  incorporated. 
Occasionally  it  is  so  reduced  in  size  as  to  appear  to  be  wanting. 

2.  Interossei  Dorsales  (Fig.  590). 

Attachments. — The  dorsal  interossei  are  also  four  in  number  and  lie  in  the 
intervals  between  the  metacarpal  bones,  dorsal  to  the  volar  interossei.  Elach  is  a 
bipinnate  muscle  arising  from  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  metacarpals  which  bound 
the  interspace  in  which  the  muscle  lies.  The  Jirst  and  secand  muscles,  counting 
from  the  radial  side,  are  inserted  into  the  radial  side  of  the  base  of  the  iirst  phalanx 
and  into  the  membranous  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  second  and 
third  fingers,  while  the  third  and  fourth  are  inserted  similarly  into  the  ulnar  sides 
of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  deep  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  from  the  eighth 
cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves. 

Action. — The  first  and  fourth  muscles  draw  the  second  and  fourth  fingers 
away  from  the  third,  while  the  second  and  third  draw  the  third  finger  radially  or 
ulnarly,  as  the  čase  may  be.  Ali  the  muscles  flex  the  first  phalanx  of  the  digits  to 
which  they  are  attached. 

Variations. — Occasionally  the  second  dorsal  interosseus  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  index-finger,  upon  its  ulnar  side. 

(^)  THE  POST-AXIAL  MUSCLE. 

Normal]y  no  post-axial  muscles  exist  in  the  human  hand.  Occasionally,  however,  an  ex' 
tensor  brevis  digitorum  tnanus  is  more  or  less  perfectly  developed.  It  arises  from  the  dorsum 
of  the  carpus,  or  sometimes  from  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  passes  distally  into 
a  varying  number  of  tendons.  Most  frequentiy  the  muscle  is  small  and  gives  rise  to  but  a  single 
tendon,  which  joins  with  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  digitorum  communis  of  either  the  second 
or  third  digit.  Sometimes  two  tendons  occur,  passing  to  the  second  and  third  digits,  and  more 
rarely  three  have  been  observed,  passing  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers.  In  a  single 
čase  a  fourth  tendon  was  observed  which  terminated  upon  the  dorsal  sunace  of  the  fifth 
metacarpal. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  Wrist  and  Hand. — The  skin  of  the  wrist  and  of  the  back  of  the  hand  is 
thin  and  freely  movable  and  contains  numerous  hair-follicles  and  sebaceous  glands. 
These  structures  are  absent  in  the  palm  and  on  the  palmar  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
fingers.  as  well  as  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanges.  Sudoriparous 
glands  are,  on  the  contrary,  relatively  more  numerous  in  the  palms  of  the  hands 
than  on  any  other  part  of  the  body  surface. 

These  anatomical  conditions  and  the  existence  of  the  subungual  and  periungual 
spaces  and  irregularities  render  the  sterilization  of  the  hands  for  surgical  purposes 
very  difficult. 

The  absence  of  hair-follicles  and  of  sebaceous  glands  explains  the  freedom  of 
the  palm  from  the  superficial  furuncular  infections  that  are  so  common  on  the  dorsum. 

In  the  palm  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  like  that  in  the  plantar  region 
and  in  the  scalp  between  the  skin  and  aponeurosis,  is  very  dense.  This  similarity 
has  already  been  alluded  to  (page  491)  in  relation  to  the  absence  of  hair-follicles  in 
the  two  former  regions  and  the  frequency  of  baldness  in  the  latter. 

On  the  dorsal  surface  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  loose.  As  a  result,  in  whitlow, 
in  palmar  abscess,  in  hemorrhagic  extravasation,  in  oedema  or  cellulitis,  the  swelling 
is  apt  to  be  much  more  marked  on  the  dorsum  and  may  be  misleading  as  to  the 
real  seat  of  the  trouble.  Abscesses  immediately  beneath  the  palmar  fascia  will 
sometimes  point  in  a  metacarpal  space  on  the  dorsum. 

The  thickness  and  close  adhesion  of  the  skin  to  the  dense  fascia  beneath,  while 
admirably  [)rotecting  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  palm  and  enabling  it  to  withstand 
pressure  and  friction,  greatly  increase  the  pain  in  cutaneous  or  subcutaneous  infections. 
On  account  of  this  same  adhesion,  superficial  wounds  of  the  palm  do  not  gape,  and 
heal  readily  if  non-infected  and  kept  at  rest. 


6i6  HUMAN   ANATOMV. 

The  two  sacs  occasionally  communicate  with  each  other.  On  account  of  the  den<:i  ■ 
of  the  annular  ligament,  the  distention  has  a  central  constriction  and  expansi«Jii.4  ;  i 
the  palm  and  above  the  wrist, — **  hour-glass  shape.*'  These  tendons  also  are  ohsr 
involved  in  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  although,  on  account  of  the  L  z 
that  the  extensors  are  in  closer  relation  to  that  bone  than  is  the  deep  flexor,  air. , 
that  the  other  flexors — excepting  the  longus  pollicis — ^are  stili  farther  separated  fri  ^m 
it,  limitation  of  their  motion  is  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  marked. 

In  the  palm  of  the  hand  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  are  covered  \n 
by  their  fascise,  which  separate  them  from  the  central  space  of  the  palm  lhn>u>»ii 
which  the  flexor  tendons  run,  and  over  which  is  spread  the  fan-shaped,  deep  paljn^ir 
fascia,  beginning  at  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus  above,  and  spreadin^  out  t.» 
be  divided  belowinto  the  slips  for  the  fingers  (Fig.  587).  Transverse  fibres  unh<: 
and  strengthen  these  slips,  which  send  fibres  also  to  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendon* 
and  to  the  skin. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  progressive  muscuiar  atrophy  usually  begins  in  the 
hand  muscles,  aflfecting  first  those  of  the  thenar,  then  those  of  the  hypothenar  enni- 
nence,  and  next  the  interossei.  When  the  latter  are  greatly  wasted  the  hand  assunies 
the  appearance  of  a  bird's  claw, — the  main  en  griffe  (Duchenne). 

Dupuytren!  s  contraction  affects  chiefly  the  digital  prolongations  of  the  palnnar 
fascia,  although  it  extends  secondarily  to  the  bundles  of  fibres  uniting  the  skin  and  the 
aponeurosis.  It  begins  usually  as  a  dense  thickening  of  the  fascia  near  the  line  of 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation.  It  extends  in  both  directions,  the  concoroitant 
shortening  slowly  drawing  down  first  the  distal  and  then  the  intermediate  pha]anx. 
The  skin  becomes  closely  adherent  to  the  contracted  fascia.  The  condition  is  seen 
oftenest  in  hands  subjected  to  frequent  slight  traumatism,  as  in  laborers,  or  in  those 
of  gouty  or  rheumatic  persons  past  middle  age. 

Beneath  the  flexor  tendons,  and  above  the  interossei,  the  metacarpal  bones«  and 
the  radial  arch,  lies  another  layer  of  fascia  (interosseous)  which  resists  but  feeblv 
the  passage  of  pus  towards  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  It  is  connected  with  the  thenar 
and  hypothenar  fasciae. 

Several  varieties  of  palmar  abscess  have  been  described  (Tillaux)  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  original  site  of  the  infection,  the  spread  of  which  will  be  determined  by 
the  above-mentioned    anatomical  considerations.      (a)    Infection    just  beneath   the 
thick   epidermis   causes  a   superficial  pustule  or  abscess  (subepidermic)  which,  if 
promptly  and  freely  opened,  gives  rise  to  no  difficulty.      (b)  Infection  beneath  the 
skin  (subdermic)  is  attended  by  more  pain,  and,  if  neglected,  may  penetrate  the 
aponeurosis  ;  but  it  is  separated  by  that  structure  from  the  synovial  sheaths  and 
cavities  ;  it  may  be  widely  opened  with  no  reference  to  the  latter  or  to  vessels  ;  it  is 
accompanied  by  little  or  no  swelling  on  the  dorsum  ;  it  has  no  tendency  to  extend  up 
to  the  wrist ;  movements  of  the  fingers  are  not  very  painful.     (r)  Subdermic  infec- 
tion beginning  in  the  spaces  just  above  the  interdigital  clefts  (/.e*.,  between  the 
digital  slips  of  the  palmar  fascia)  may  extend  by  continuity  of  connective  tissue  very 
rapidly  to  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  which  may  then  appear  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the 
infection  ;  the  symptoms  are  relatively  mild,  as  the  toxic  exudate  is  not  under  great 
pressure.       (^d)    Subaponeurotic    infection  —  true   palmar   abscess  —  is  excessiveiy 
painful,  extends  rapidly  to  the  dorsum  by  perforating  the  interosseous  fascia,  and 
often  to  the  front  of  the  wrist  and  forearm  by  following  up  the  flexor  tendons  ;  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  are  painful  ;  the  dorso-palmar  diameter  of  the  hand  is  vastly 
increased  ;  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  often  marked. 

Such  abscess  may  also  point  just  above  the  interdigital  webs  or  near  the  ulnar  or 
radial  borders  of  the  hand.  ELarly  incision  is  imperative  and,  if  made  over  the  line  of 
a  metacarpal  bone  and  limited  in  an  upward  direction  by  a  transverse  line  correspond- 
ing  to  that  of  the  web  of  the  fully  extended  thumb  ( to  avoid  the  digital  vessels  and 
palmar  arches),  mav  be  made  freely.  Above  the  wrist  the  region  of  safety  is  just  to 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  palmaris  longus. 

On  the  fingers  the  skin  resembles  in  its  characteristics  that  of  the  hand«  On  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  first  and  second  phalanges  the  skin  and  the  subcutancous  {at  are 
connected  with  the  dense  fibrous  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons  by  vertical  connective- 
tissue  fibres,  and  at  the  level  of  the  joints — where  the  sheaths  are  lax  and  thinner— 
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by  vessels  which  penetrate  the  sheath  to  5upply  Ihe  tendons.  Over  the  last  phalanx 
the  fibro-fatty  subcutaneous  layer — the  "pulp"  of  the  finger — lies  directly  upon  the 
periosteum. 

Infection  of  the  dorsum  of  a  finger  often  originates  near  or  about  the  root  of  a  nail 

(onychia)  and  may  involve  the  matric  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  under  much  pressure, 
and   is  therefore  not   usually 

serious,  although  through  the  Fio.  593. 

veins  and  lymphalics  it  may 

exceptionally  extend    rapidly 

up  the  arm. 

Infection  of   the  palmar 

suHace  of  a  finger  ( panaritium, 

paronychia,  whitiow,  felon)  is 

of    two    chief    varieties :    (a) 

subcularuous,    in    which    the 

syniptoins  are  at  lirst  limited 

to  the  seat  of  infection  and  are 

superficial,  although.  as  it  is  a 

true  cellulitis,    they  niay  ex- 

tend  to  the  dorsum  or  towards 

the  palm  ;  and  {6)  tkecal,  with 

more  severe  pain,  gjreater  lim- 

itation  of  fiexion,  and   more 

rapid  eXtension  upward.  DiHeclioo  of  inetacari»-plialHngis.l  disk«lion  ol  Ihunib. 

If  the  felon  involves  the 
distal  portion  of  the  finger,  the  close  relation  of  the  "pulp"  and  the  periosteum  of 
the  last  phatanx  makes  necrosis  of  that  bone  frequent,  although  its  upper  part  usually 
escapes  because  (a)  it  is  an  epiphysis  ;  (b)  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  deep 
flexor  probably  keeps  up  its  blood-supply  (Treves). 

The  absence  of  the  tendon-sheath  over  the  body  and  tip  of  the  last  phalanx  pre- 
vents  the  conversion  of  the  subcutaneous  into  the  thecal  variety,  unless  the  infection 
extend3  upward  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  phalanx. 

Elsewhere  the  thecal  variety  often  results  from  extension  from  a  subcutaneous 

focus  by  the  vertical  conneciive-tissue  fibres  and  the  vessels  already  mentioned.    The 

interphalangeal  joints  are  often  afiected  because  it  is  opposite  them  that  («)  the 

tendon -sheath  s    are    th  in  nest    and 

Fig-  594.  (i)  the  vessels  enter.      In  infection 

of  the  tendon-sheaths  of  the  index, 

middle,  and  ring  fingers  the  upward 

extension    is  arrested,  at  least  for 

a  tirne,  about  opposite  the  necks 

of   the  metacar|»l  bones.       If  the 

thumb  or  little  finger  is  involved, 

ha<t  ol  n  the  infection  is  Iikely  to  spread  to 

""'P*'  *•  a  higher  leve!  fpage  615). 

s,on,j,  „1  The  so-called  "  subcuticular" 

iMuctor  felon  is  a  superficial  pustule,  while 

'""^'  the    "  subperiosteal"    felon     may 

either  result  from  extension  of  the 

/  foregoing  varieties  or  may  be  origi- 

nally  an   infective   osteo-periostitis 

or  osteo-inyelitis. 

DisMciton  ihavin^  po^itinn  ol  bon«  in  (ii!^[i>oition  o(  ihumii.  In   relation   tO  amputation  of 

the  finger  it  may  be  noted  that  the 

insertion  of  the  flexor  sublimis  tendon  into  the  sides  of  the  second  phalanx  renders 

amputation  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  often  more  satisfactory  in  its  results 

(han  one  done  through  the  tirst  phalanx  or  first  interphalangeal  joint. 

Dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  upon  the  dorsum  ol  its  metacarpal 
bone  recjuircs  special  mention  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reduction.      It  has  been 
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The  two  sacs  occasionally  communicate  with  each  other.  On  account  of  thc  den-ti. 
of  the  annular  ligament,  the  distention  has  a  central  constriction  and  expa.nsi'^n5  .: 
the  palm  and  above  the  wrist, — "  hour-glass  shape.*'  These  tendons  also  are  ortri 
involved  in  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  although,  on  account  of  tbc  tici 
that  the  extensors  are  in  closer  relation  to  that  bone  than  b  the  deep  flejcor.  an«i 
that  the  other  fiexors — excepting  the  longus  poUicis — are  stili  farther  separated  £n  »m 
it,  limitation  of  their  motion  is  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  marked. 

In  the  palm  of  the  hand  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  are  covercd  in 
by  their  fasciae,  which  separate  them  from  the  central  space  of  the  palm  throuirh 
which  the  flexor  tendons  run,  and  o  ver  which  is  spread  the  fan-shaped,  deep  palmar 
fascia,  beginning  at  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus  above,  and  spreadin^  oui  tt » 
be  divided  belovvinto  the  slips  for  the  fingers  (Fig.  587).  Transverse  fibres  unitr 
and  strengthen  these  slips,  which  send  fibres  also  to  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendon« 
and  to  the  skin. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  progressive  muscular  atrophy  usually  begins  in  the 
hand  muscles,  affecting  first  those  of  the  thenar,  then  those  of  the  hypothenar  emi- 
nence,  and  next  the  interossei.  When  the  latter  are  greatly  wasted  the  hand  assume« 
the  appearance  of  a  bird's  claw, — the  main  en  griffe  (Duchenne). 

Dupuytren'  s  contraciion  affects  chiefly  the  digital  prolongations  of  the  palmar 
fascia,  although  it  extends  secondarily  to  the  bundles  of  fibres  uniting  the  skin  and  the 
aponeurosis.     It  begins  usually  as  a  dense  thickening  of  the  fascia  near  the  line  of 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation.    It  extends  in  both  directions,  the  concomitant 
shortening  slowly  drawing  down  first  the  distal  and  then  the  intermediate  phalanjc. 
The  skin  becomes  closely  adherent  to  the  contracted  fascia.     The  condition  fe  seen 
oftenest  in  hands  subjected  to  frequent  slight  traumatism,  as  in  laborers,  or  in  those 
of  gouty  or  rheumatic  persons  past  middle  age. 

Beneath  the  flexor  tendons,  and  above  the  interossei,  the  metacarpal  bones,  and 
the  radial  arch,  lies  another  layer  of  fascia  (interosseous)  which  resists  but  feeblv 
the  passage  of  pus  towards  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  It  is  connected  with  the  thenar 
and  hypothenar  fasciae. 

Several  varieties  of  palmar  abscess  have  been  described  (Tillaux)  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  original  site  of  the  infection,  the  spread  of  which  will  be  determined  by 
the  above- men tioned    anatomical  considerations.     («)    Infection    just  beneath   the 
thick   epidermis   causes   a  superficial  pustule  or  abscess  (subepidermic)  which,    \i 
promptly  and  freely  opened,  gives  rise  to  no  difficulty.      {b)  Infection  beneath  the 
skin  (subdermic)  is  attended  by  more  pain,  and,  if  neglected,  may  penetrate  the 
aponeurosis  ;  but  it  is  separated  by  that  structure  from  the  synovial  sheaths  and 
cavities  ;  it  may  be  widely  opened  with  no  reference  to  the  latter  or  to  vessels  ;  it  is 
accompanied  by  little  or  no  swelling  on  the  dorsum  ;  it  has  no  tendency  to  extend  up 
to  the  wrist ;  movements  of  the  fingers  are  not  very  painful.     (r)  Subdermic  infec- 
tion beginning  in  the  spaces  just  above  the  interdigital  clefts  («.^.,  bet»'een  the 
digital  slips  of  the  palmar  fascia)  may  extend  by  continuity  of  connective  tissue  ver^* 
rapidly  to  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  which  may  then  appear  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the 
infection  ;  the  symptoms  are  relatively  mild,  as  the  toxic  exudate  is  not  under  great 
pressure.       {d)    Subaponeurotic    infection  —  true   palmar  abscess  —  is   excessively 
painful,  extends  rapidly  to  the  dorsum  by  perforating  the  interosseous  fascia,  and 
often  to  the  front  of  the  wrist  and  forearm  by  following  up  the  fiexor  tendons  ;  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  are  painful  ;  the  dorso-palmar  diameter  of  the  hand  is  vastly 
increased  ;  the  constitutional  svmptoms  are  often  marked. 

Such  abscess  may  also  point  just  above  the  interdigital  webs  or  near  the  ulnar  or 
radial  borders  of  the  hand.  Early  incision  is  imperative  and,  if  made  over  the  line  of 
a  metacarpal  bone  and  limited  in  an  upward  direction  by  a  transverse  line  correspond- 
ing  to  that  of  the  web  of  the  fully  extended  thumb  (to  avoid  the  digital  vessels  and 
palmar  arches),  may  be  made  freely.  Above  the  wrist  the  region  of  safety  is  just  to 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  palmaris  longus. 

On  the  fingers  the  skin  resembles  in  its  characteristics  that  of  the  hand.  On  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  first  and  second  phalanges  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  tat  are 
connected  with  the  dense  fibrous  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons  by  vertical  connective- 
tissue  fibres,  and  at  the  level  of  the  joints — where  the  sheaths  are  lax  and  thinner — 
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by  vessels  which  penetrate  the  sheath  to  supply  the  tendons.  Over  the  last  phalanx 
the  fibro-fatty  subcutaneous  layer — the  "  pulp"  of  the  finger — lies  directly  upon  the 
periosteum. 

Infection  of  the  dorsum  of  a  finger  often  originates  near  or  about  the  root  of  a  nail 
(onychia)  and  niay  involve  the  niatrix  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  under  much  pressure, 
and   is  therefore  not  usually 

serious,  although  through  the  Fio.  593. 

veins  and  lymphatics  it  may 
excepttonally  extend  rapidly 
up  the  ami. 

Infection  of  the  palmar 
surfeice  of  a  finger  (panaritium, 
paronychia.  whidow,  felon)  is 
of  two  chief  varieties :  {a) 
subcutamous,  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  at  tirst  limited 
to  the  seat  of  infection  and  are 
superiicial,  although,  as  it  is  a 
trne  cellulitis,  they  may  ex- 
tend  to  the  dorsum  or  towards 
the  palm  ;  and  (b)  thecal,  with 
more  severe  pain,  greater  lim- 
itation  of  fIexion,  and   more 

rapid  eXtension  Upward.  Di»s«liQn  of  meumcpo-phalangeal  dislocalion  of  Ihumb. 

If  the  felon  involves  the 
distal  portion  of  the  finger,  the  close  relation  of  the  "  pulp"  and  the  periosteum  of 
the  last  phalanK  makes  necrosisof  that  bone  frequent,  although  its  upper  part  usually 
escapes  bccause  (a)  it  is  an  epiphysis  ;  {b)  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  deep 
flexor  probably  keeps  up  its  blood-supply  (Treves). 

The  at>sence  of  the  tendon-sheath  over  the  body  and  tip  of  the  last  phalanx  pre- 
vents  the  conversion  of  the  subcutaneous  into  the  thecal  variety,  uniess  the  infection 
extends  upward  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  pha]anx. 

E1sewhere  the  thecal  variety  often  results  from  extension  from  a  sut>cutaneous 

focus  by  the  vertical  connective-tissue  fibres  and  the  vessels  already  mentioned.     The 

interphalangeal  joints  are  often  affected  because  it  is  opposite  them  that  (a)  the 

tendon -sheaths    are    thinnest    and 

Fig.  594.  (^)  the  vessels  enter.      In  infection 

of  the  tendon -sheaths  of  the  index, 

middle,  and  ring  fingers  the  upvvard 

-        _;  extension    is  arrested.  at   least  for 

---'  ■,    '  ^^  ^     a  tirne,   about  opposite  the  necks 

-^  \^^ — "^       /     of   the  metacarpal  bones.       If  the 

^^.^  '  ^- — \     thumb  or  little  finger  is  involved, 

heid  of  me  \.  "         x^      the  infection  is  likely  to  spread  to 

.™^lb™  ^    -.  .  ^  ,'  a  higher  level  fpage  615). 

s,„„j,o,  'j    \  _   '      /  ^^^  so-called  "  subcuticular" 

ibduciot—  f  -  '  /  fclon  is  a  superficial  pustule,  ivhile 

I       ^  ,   '^     '  .,,-^ ''  the    "  subpenosteal      felon     may 

H. "  NTit  .  ^0^^  1     y  either  result  from  extension  of  the 

/  'JSC.  .■'  foregoing  varieties  or  may  f>e  origi- 

■  -^^-.t^  nally  an  infective   osteo- peri  osli  tis 

>  or  osteo-myelitis. 

DiiHcUon  uhooing  p<>^lli<l^  of  bon«  In  <iisiormiion  of  Ihumb  '"   relation   tO  amputation  of 

the  finger  it  may  be  noted  that  the 

insertion  of  the  flexor  siiblimis  tendon  into  the  sides  of  the  second  phalanx  renders 

amputation  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  often  more  satisfaclory  in  its  results 

than  one  done  through  the  first  phalanx  or  first  interphalangeal  jiiint. 

Dtslocation  o(  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  upon  the  dorsum  of  its  metacarpal 
bone  requires  special  mention  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reduction.      It  has  been 
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attributed  (a)  to  the  gripping  of  the  neck  of  the  metacarpal  bone  between  the 
flexor  brevis  poUicis  and  the  oblique  portion  of  the  adductor  pollicts  (these  often 
being  considered  as  the  two  heads  of  the  fiexor  brevis  poUicis)  ;  {d)  to  a  similar 
entanglement  of  the  head  and  neck  in  the  slit  in  the  capsule  ;  {c)  to  the  vinding  of 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  poUicis  around  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  and  (d)  to 
the  interposition  of  the  gleno-sesamoid  plate.  Of  these  theories  the  last  two  seem 
to  offer  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  attempts  at 
replacement. 

The  Surface  Landmarks  of  the  Upper  Extremity. — ^Theaxilla  (page574) 
is  very  distincdy  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major»  which 
runs  in  the  line  of  the  fifth  rib  frčm  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  to  the  external  bicipital 
ridge  ;  posteriorly  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  latissiums  dorsi  and  teres  major,  extend- 
ing  to  the  bicipital  groove.  The  shape  of  the  axillary  fossa  varies  with  the  position 
of  the  arm,  becoming  deeper  when  the  arm  is  raised  at  a  right  angle  to  the  trunk  or 
when  the  great  pectoral  and  latissimus  are  contracted.  With  the  arm  stili  farther 
elevated,  the  depth  of  the  space  decreases  as  traction  on  those  muscles  approximates 
the  axillary  borders  and  the  humeral  head  enters  and  partly  obliterates  the  cavity. 
With  the  arm  close  to  the  thorax,  the  third  rib  may  be  reached  by  the  exploring 
finger.  The  concavity  of  the  space  is  lessened  or  effaced  by  glandular  tumors,  eflu- 
sions  of  blood,  or  collections  of  pus  (page  5S2).  In  opening  an  axillary  abscess  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  inner  or  thoracic  wall  is  the  direction  of  safety  so  fau: 
as  the  great  vessels  are  concerned. 

In  the  region  of  the  shoulder  the  rounded  surface  is  produced  by  the  thick 
deltoid  muscle  spread  over  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  It  is  fuller  anteri- 
orly  than  posteriorly,  pardy  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  lesser  tuberosity  in 
the  former  posidon,  but  chiefly  because  the  hinder  portion  of  the  muscle  is  thinner 
than  the  fore  part  and  because  of  its  close  attachment  to  the  infraspinatus  fascia  and 
muscle.  The  greatest  width  of  the  shoulders  does  not  correspond  to  the  points  at 
which  the  deltoid  muscles  overlap  the  head  of  the  humerus,  but  is  at  the  le  vel  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  anterior  axSjlary  fold, — i.e.,  on  the  level  of  the  point  at  which 
the  various  bundles  of  deltoid  libres  are  gathered  together  to  pass  to  their  insertion 
(Thomson).  The  bony  points  in  this  region  have  been  described  (pages  270,  279, 
280).  The  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid  presen ts  a  rounded  eminence  bounded 
internally  above  by  the  infraclavicular  fossa  (^vide  infra)  and  below  by  the  closely 
applied  outer  margin  of  the  pectoralis  major.  In  the  shallow  groove  between  these 
two  muscles  the  cephalic  vein  and  a  branch  of  the  acromio-thoracic  artery  are  to  be 
found.  Just  external  to  the  groove  under  the  inner  fibres  of  the  deltoid  is  the  cora- 
coid  process  (page  255).  The  infraclavicular  fossa  is  the  triangular  interval  bounded 
by  the  outer  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major  internally,  the  inner  fibres  of  the  deltoid 
externally,  and  the  clavicle  above.  The  surface  depression  known  by  this  name  may 
be  much  larger  than  this  intermuscular  interval,  and  may  almost  correspond  in  extent 
to  the  roof  of  the  superficial  infraclavicular  triangle  (page  581).  It  is  not  very  marked 
in  muscular  subjects.  It  is  efEaced — owing  to  tension  of  fascia  and  muscles — ^in  sub- 
coracoid  luxation  of  the  humerus,  or  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle  with  marked  displace- 
ment  of  the  fragments.  It  may  be  converted  into  a  rounded  elevation  by  glandular 
growths  extending  upward  from  the  axilla,  or  by  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  intra- 
coracoid  (infraclavicular)  luxation.  At  the  bottom  of  this  fossa,  just  within  the  cora- 
coid  process, — i.e.,  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle, — the  first  portion  of  the 
axillary  artery  may  be  compressed  against  the  second  rib  by  pressure  directed  back- 
ward  and  a  little  inward,  the  patient  being  supine. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid  above  is  tendinous,  is  closely  attached  to 
the  infraspinatus  muscle  beneath  it,  and  is  scarcely  discernible.  Below  it  is  thicker 
and  presents  a  well-marked  rounded  eminence  which  inclines  from  behind  forward  to 
meet  the  anterior  border  at  the  middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  where  a  distinct 
depression  indicates  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  (Fig.  595).  This  depression  is  a  valu- 
able  practical  landmark  for  the  reasons  that :  ( i )  It  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus,  where  the  two  curves  of  the  bone  tmite  and  where  the  cvlin- 
drical  joins  the  prismatic  part  of  the  shaft,  which  is  there  smallest,  hardcst,  and  Icast 
elastic  (page  272),  and  hence  is  most  frequently  broken.    (2)  It  indicates  the  region 
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l:>y  vessels  which  penetrate  the  sheath  to  supplj-  the  tendons.  Over  ihe  last  phalanx 
tfie  fibro-fatty  subcutaneous  layer — the  "pulp"  of  the  finger — lies  directly  upon  the 
fieriosteuni. 

Infectionof  thedorsumof  a  finger  often  originates  near  or  about  the  rootol  a  nail 

(onychia)  and  may  involve  the  matrix  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  under  much  pressure, 
and   is  therefore  not  usually 

serious,  although  through  the  F'«-  593- 

veins  and  lymphatics  it  may 

exceptionally  extend   rapidly 

up  the  arm. 

Inlection  of    the  palmar 

surface  of  a  finger  ( panantium, 

paronychia,  whitlow,  felon)  is  1 

of    t»'0    chief    varieties  1    (a) 

subcutaneous.    in    which    the 

symptoms  are  at  first  timited 

to  the  seat  of  infection  and  are 

superficial,  although,  as  it  is  a 

true  cellulitis,   they  may  ex- 

tend  to  the  dorsum  or  towards 

the  palm  ;  and  {l>)  ibecal,  with 

more  severe  pain,  greater  lim- 

itation  of  flexion,  and   more 

rapid  exIension  Upward.  Dlsseclion  ol  milacirpo-phalaogtal  dislocalion  of  Ihumb. 

If  the  felon  involves  the 
distal  portion  of  the  finger,  the  close  relation  of  the  "  pulp"  and  the  periosteum  of 
the  last  phalanx  makes  necrosis  of  that  bone  frequent,  although  its  iipper  part  usuaily 
escapes  because  {a)  it  is  an  epiphysis  ;  (i)  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  deep 
flexor  probably  keeps  up  its  blood-supply  (Treves), 

The  absence  of  the  tendon-sheath  over  the  body  and  tip  of  the  last  pha1anx  pre- 
vents  the  conversion  of  the  sut)cutaneous  into  the  thecal  variety,  unless  the  infection 
extends  upward  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  phalanx. 

Elsewhere  the  thecal  variety  often  results  froni  extension  from  a  subcutaneous 

focus  by  the  vertical  connective-tissue  fibres  and  the  vessels  already  mentioned.     The 

interpmlangeal  joints  are  often  afJected  because  it  is  opjKisite  them   that  (a)  the 

tendon -sheaths    are    thinnest    and 

Fig.  594,  {b)  the  vessels  enter.      In  infection 

of  the  tendon -sheaths  of  the  index, 

middie,  and  ring  fingers  the  upward 

extension   is  arrested,  at  least  for 

a  tirne,  about  opposite  the  necks 

of   the  metacarpal  bones.       If  the 

thumb  or  little  finger  is  involved, 

hsul  ol  n  the  infection  is  likely  to  spread  to 

»""f*"'  ahigherlevel  fpage  615). 

sium,,  ol  "^he  so-called  '■  subcuticular" 

»bducior  felon  is  a  superficial  pustule,  while 

*"   '"  the     "subperiosteal"     felon     may 

either  result  from  extension  of  the 

/  foregoing  varieties  or  mav  be  origi- 

nally  an  infective   osteo- peri  osti  tis 

or  osteo-myelitis. 

DiuKlion  >hawlnf[  pocition  ol  bon«  in  dislontloii  ol  thumlj.  fn     relatlOn    tO    ampUtatlon    of 

the  finger  it  may  he  noted  that  the 
insertion  of  tho  flexor  siiblimis  tendon  into  the  sides  of  the  second  phalanv  renders 
amputation  at  the  nn.'tacarpo-phalangeal  joint  often  more  satisfactory  in  its  results 
than  one  done  through  the  first  phalanx  or  first  interphalangeal  joint. 

Dislocaiion  (tf  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  upon  the  dorsum  of  its  metacarpal 
bone  requires  s[)ecial  mention  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reduction.     It  has  been 
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attributed  (d)  to  the  gripping  of  the  neck  of  the  metacarpal  bone  betwecn  th* 
flexor  brevis  pollicis  and  the  oblique  portion  of  the  adductor  pollicis  (these  iAifv 
being  considered  as  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis)  ;  (d)  to  a  sbnilar 
entanglement  of  the  head  and  neck  in  the  slit  in  the  capsule  ;  {c)  to  the  u^indinjj  « J 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  around  the  neck  of  the  bone  ;  and  (d)  v 
the  interposition  of  the  gleno-sesamoid  plate.  Of  these  theories  the  last  two  :av^m 
to  offer  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  attempts  ^ 
replacement. 

The  Surface  Landmarks  of  the  Upper  £xtremity. — ^The  axilla  ( pag^e  574  i 
is  very  distincdy  lx)unded  anteriorly  by  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major,  which 
runs  in  the  line  of  the  fifth  rib  frdm  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  to  the  extemal  bicipital 
ridge  ;  posteriorly  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  ladssiums  dorsi  and  teres  major,  extend- 
ing  to  the  bicipital  groove.  The  shape  of  the  axillary  fossa  varies  with  the  positK»n 
of  the  arm,  becoming  deeper  when  the  arm  is  raised  at  a  right  angle  to  the  trunk  or 
when  the  great  pectoral  and  latissimus  are  contracted.  With  the  arm  stili  fanher 
elevated,  the  depth  of  the  space  decreases  as  traction  on  those  musdes  approxiiTuues 
the  axillary  borders  and  the  humeral  head  enters  and  partly  obliterates  the  ca^atv. 
With  the  arm  close  to  the  thorax,  the  third  rib  may  be  reached  by  the  expIoring 
finger.  The  concavity  of  the  space  is  lessened  or  effaced  by  glandular  tumors.  cffu- 
sions  of  blood,  or  collections  of  pus  (page  582).  In  opening  an  axillary  abscess  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  inner  or  thoracic  wall  is  the  direction  of  safety  so  tkr 
as  the  great  vessels  are  concerned. 

In  the  region  of  the  shoulder  the  rounded  surface  is  produced  by  the  thick 
deltoid  muscle  spread  over  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  It  is  fuller  anteri- 
orly  than  posteriorly,  pardy  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  lesser  tuberositv  in 
the  former  p>osition,  but  chiefly  because  the  hinder  portion  of  the  muscle  is  thinner 
than  the  fore  part  and  because  of  its  close  attachment  to  the  infraspinatus  fasda  and 
muscle.  The  greatest  width  of  the  shoulders  does  not  correspond  to  the  points  at 
which  the  deltoid  muscles  overlap  the  head  of  the  humerus,  but  is  at  the  level  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  anterior  axvllary  fold, — f.^.,  on  the  level  of  the  polnt  at  which 
the  various  bundles  of  deltoid  fibres  are  gathered  together  to  pass  to  their  insertion 
(Thomson).  The  bony  points  in  this  region  have  been  described  (pag^  270,  279, 
280).  The  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid  presents  a  rounded  eminence  bounded 
internally  above  by  the  infracla\icular  fossa  (z'ide  infra)  and  below  by  the  closelv 
applied  outer  margin  of  the  pectoralis  major.  In  the  shallow  groove  bet^veen  these 
t\^'0  muscles  the  cephalic  vein  and  a  branch  of  the  acromio-thoracic  artery  are  to  be 
found.  J  ust  external  to  the  groove  under  the  inner  fibres  of  the  deltoid  is  the  cora- 
coid  process  (page  255).  The  infraclavicular  fossa  is  the  triangular  interN^al  bounded 
by  the  outer  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major  internally,  the  inner  fibres  of  the  deltoi«! 
extemally,  and  the  clavicle  above.  The  surface  depression  known  by  this  name  mav 
be  much  larger  than  this  intermuscular  interval,  and  may  almost  correspond  in  extent 
to  the  roof  of  the  superficial  infraclavicular  triangle  (page  581).  It  is  not  very  marked 
in  muscular  subjects.  It  is  effaced — owing  to  tension  of  fascia  and  muscles — in  sub- 
coracoid  luxation  of  the  humerus,  or  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle  with  marked  displace- 
ment  of  the  fragments.  It  may  be  converted  into  a  rounded  elevation  by  glandular 
growths  extending  upward  from  the  axilla,  or  by  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  intra- 
coracoid  ( infraclavicular)  luxation.  A  t  the  bottom  of  this  fossa,  just  within  the  cora- 
coid  process, — i.e.^  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle, — the  first  portion  of  the 
axillar\''  arterv  mav  be  compressed  against  the  second  rib  by  pressure  direcied  back- 
ward  and  a  little  inward,  the  j>atient  being  supine. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid  above  is  tendinous,  is  closely  attached  to 
the  infraspinatus  muscle  beneath  it,  and  is  scarcelv  discernible.  Below  it  is  thicker 
and  presents  a  we]l- marked  rounded  eminence  \vhich  inclines  from  behind  fonvard  to 
meet  the  anterior  border  at  the  middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  where  a  distinct 
depression  indicates  the  inscrtion  of  the  deltoid  (  Fig.  595  ).  This  depression  b  a  valu- 
able  practical  landmark  for  the  reasons  that  :  (  i  )  It  corresponds  to  the  middle  ol  the 
shaft  of  the  humtTus,  uhere  the  tvvo  curves  of  the  bone  nnite  and  where  the  cvlio- 
drical  joins  the  prismatic  part  of  the  shaft,  which  is  there  smallest,  hardest,  and  Icast 
elastic  (page  272),  and  hence  is  most  frequently  broken.    (  2 )  It  indicates  the  region 
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of  insertion  o(  the  deltoid  aiicl  coraco-brachialis,  and  embraces  part  of  the  origin 
of  the  brachialis  anticus  and  internat  head  of  the  triceps,  and  is  therefore,  and  on 
accounc  of  the  intitnate  attachment  of  the  periosteum  (page  272),  a  not  uncommon 
seat  of  esostoses.  (3)  The  region  is — by  reason  of  the  close  relation  of  ihese  mus- 
cles  10  the  bone — a  Irequent  seat  of  ununited  fracture  (page  273).  (4)  The  nutrient 
artery  enters  the  bone  and  the  superior  profunda  artery  and  musculo-spiral  nerve 
wind  aroutid  its  posterior  surface  al  that  level,  at  which  aiso  the  lesser  internal  cuta- 
neous  nerve  and  the  basilic  vein  penetrate  the  deep  fascia,  the  median  nerve  crosses 
the  brachial  artery,  and  the  ulnar  ner\'e  leaves  it. 

On  the  outer  surface  of  the  arm  belovv  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  can  be  seen 
the  shallow  furrow  (  Fig.  596)  between  the  outer  head  of  the  triceps  and  the  brachio- 
radialis  which  indicates  the  position  of  the  esternal  intermuscular  septum  and  of  the 
external  supracondyloid  ridge  (page  273)  . 

On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  arm  the  three  heads  of  the  triceps  can  be  seen 
when  the  forearm  is  strongly  extended  (Fig.  596).  The  outer  head  makes  a  distinct 
prominence  just  Ijeneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid ;  the  inner  head 
15  less  distinct  ;  the  long  head  comes  into  view  where  it  descends  from  between  the 
two  teres  inuscles,  and  lower  in  the  arm— where  it  has  become  tendinous — is  indi- 
cated  by  a  broad,  shallow  depression  ending  at  the  olecranon.  The  long  and  outer 
heads  cover  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery  from  just  beneath 
the  posterior  axillary  fold  to  the  point  where  they  perforate  the  external  septum. 

On  the  anlerior  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  arm  the  rounded  swell  of  the  biceps 
and  the  external  and  internal  bicipital  furrow3  are  the  most  important  landmarl«. 

Fig.  595.  Deiioid 


AnUTO-nKdian  lurCBce  ol  right  Bnn.BhovIng  modrllinj;  on  llvlnj  gubjcct. 

The  elevation  of  the  biceps  shades  ofi  superiorly  into  the  narrower  and  less  distinct 
prominence  of  the  coraco-brachialis  where  it  comes  into  view  below  and  beneath  the 
anterior  axillary  fold.  Inferiorly  it  narrows  externally  and  merges  into  the  biceps 
lendon,  easi!y  seen  passing  into  the  forearm  in  the  deep  interval  between  the  rounded 
supinator  and  exten8or  mass  on  the  radial  side  and  the  pronator  and  flexor  mass  on 
the  ulnar  side  (Fig.  595).  lnternalty  the  broader  dal  slip  of  bicipital  fascia — the 
inner  tendon — may  be  seen  with  its  sharp  upper  edge  when  the  forearm  is  semj- 
flexed  and  the  biceps  is  in  strong  action.  The  outer  bicipital  furrow  indicates  the  posi- 
tion of  the  subcutaneoiis  cephalic  vein.  The  inner  and  deeper  furrow  marks  the 
line  of  the  basilic  vein  (subcutaneous  in  its  lower  half,  then  subfascial),  of  the  median 
nerve  and  the  brachial  vessels,  and  in  its  upper  half  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  To  the  outer 
side  of  the  outer  furrow  from  above  downward  lie  the  deltoid,  the  outer  head  of  the 
trice|js,  the  outer  portion  of  the  brachialis  anticus  and  the  brachio-radialis,  and  the 
commonexlen9ormass  (Fig.  ^g6).  To  the  inner  side  of  the  inner  furrow  are  seen  the 
coraco-brachialis.  the  long  head  and  then  the  inner  head  of  the  triceps,  the  brachialis 
anticus,  and  the  pronato-llexor  mass. 

.At  the  hend  of  the  elbow  anteriorly  the  subcutaneous  veins  are  olten  visible. 
Their  arrangement  is  sufficicntly  described  and  tigured  elsewhere  (page  892, 
Fig.  764).  The  bicipital  fascia  passes  between  the  median  basilic  vein  and  brachial 
arterj*.  and,  by  springing  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  tendon,  makes  that  edge 
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Ies3  distinct  to  both  sight  and  touch  than  thc  outer  edge.  Just  within  the  inner 
edge  is  the  brachial  artery  and  farther  in  the  median  nerve. 

The  fold  of  the  elbow  is  a  transverse  crease  in  the  skin,  seen  in  flexion,  convc» 
downward.  and  running  from  the  tip  of  one  condyle  to  the  tip  of  the  other.  It  lits 
above  the  line  of  the  elbow-joint.  In  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backward 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  below  this  crease  ;  in  fracture  of  the  hiimerus  alir.-Vi: 
the  condyles  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fr^ment  is  either  on  a  line  with  or  abovp 
the  crease.  This  relation  will  not  be  demonstrable  in  the  presence  of  much  swelling. 
as  this  Io!d  is  then  obliteiated. 

On  the  front  of  the  forearm,  below  the  apex  of  the  triangular  space  resulting  from 
the  convergence  of  the  two  muscular  masses  descending  from  the  condylar  regions. 
there  are  no  salient  surface  landmarks,  and  none  of  grcat  practical  importance  until 
the  wrist  is  reached.  Many  of  those  o(  that  region  and  of  the  hand  have  been  de- 
scribed  (pages  228,  229,  230,  320).  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that,  instead  of 
being  flattened  from  before  backward  and  widest  from  side  to  side  as  when  in  ihc 
supine  position,  the  forearm  when  the  hand  is  pronated  becomes  rounded  and  Jts 
antero-posterior  slightly  exceeds  its  lateral  thickness  (Thomson).  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  tendons  of  the  supinator  and  extensor  masses  are  held  in  groove* 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  by  the  posterior  annular  Hgament,  and  are  thus  car- 
ried  towards  the  iilna  when  the  radius  moves  in  that  direction. 

Fig.  596. 


Of  the  two  transverse  furrows  on  the  Hexor  surface  of  the  wrist  the  Iower  is  the 
more  marked.  It  isalmost  three-quartcrs of  an  inch  below  the  summit  of  the  upu-ard 
curve  of  the  wrist-joint,  is  on  the  line  of  the  intercarpal  joint  and  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  anterior  annular  Hgament,  and  is  about  a  half-inch  above  the  carpo-metacarpal 
joint.  At  the  wrist  the  pahnaris  tendon — when  prcsent — is  raade  prominent  by 
extending  the  digits,  shghtly  ffexing  the  wrist,  and  closely  approximating  the  thenar 
and  hypolhenar  eminences.  To  its  radial  side  from  within  outward  lie  the  median 
nerve.  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  the  radial  artery.  To  its  ulnar 
side  he  lirst  the  rounded  elevation  made  by  the  flexor  subHmis  tendons.  then  the  ulnar 
artery,  and  then  the  f)exor  carpi  ulnaris  tendon,  made  easily  palpable,  although  not 
very  prominent,  by  stronp  flesion  of  the  wrist  and  littie  finger. 

On  the  poste ro- lateral  aspect  of  the  forearm  may  t>e  seen  : 

1.  The  elevation  of  the  anconeus.  triangular  in  shape.  to  the  radial  side  of  the 
posterior  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  olecranon  and  separated  from  the  common 
extensor  mass  by  a  well-defined  depression.  This  muscle  and  the  expansion  of  the 
triceps  tendon  that  co\-ers  it  are  of  great  valiie  in  the  movement  of  extension  of  the 
forearm  after  excision  of  the  elbow. 

2.  The  cur\'ed  border  of  the  ulna  ("subcutaneous  in  supination),  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ulnar  furrou'.  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  common  extensor 
group,  is  easily  acccsslble  for  examination  through  its  whole  length  (page  289). 

3.  The  very  important  depression  just  beIow  the  external  condyle  and  exter- 
nal  to  the  olecranon  has  been  described  (page  296). 
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4.  The  oblique  elevation  beginning  at  the  lower  third  of  the  forearm  in  the 
interval  left  by  the  divergence  of  the  supinator  and  the  common  extensor  muscles, 
and  running  downward  and  outward,  to  be  lost  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
thumb,  represents  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  crossing  over  the  tendons  of  the 
extensores  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior  to  their  points  of  insertion  (Fig.  582). 

5.  The  bony  points  to  be  seen  and  felt  at  the  elbow  and  wrist  have  been  de- 
scribed  in  their  practical  relations  in  connection  with  the  bones  and  joints  (pages 
287,  296,  308,  320,  330).  The  tendon  most  easily  identified  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
wrist  is  that  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  when  the  thumb  is  strongly  extended  and 
abducted.  It  is  the  posterior  or  inner  boundary  of  the  hoUovv  at  the  base  of  the 
thumb  {vide  infra),  and  its  groove  in  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  about  the  middle 
of  the  posterior  surface  and  just  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  prominent  middle  thecal 
tubercle, — ^a  useful  landmark  (page  296).  The  tendon,  just  before  it  reaches  the 
radius,  corresponds  approximately  to  the  scapho-semilunar  joint. 

The  surface  markings  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  are  often  valuable  landmarks. 

The  most  important  are  :  ( i )  The  triangle  called  the  *  *  hollow  of  the  hand,  * '  the 
**  cup  of  the  palm,"  etc,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  three  elevations  oppo- 
site  the  intefdigital  clefts, — formed  by  protrusion  of  fat  between  the  fiexor  tendons 
and  the  digital  slips  of  the  palmar  fascia  and  by  the  distal  extremities  of  the  lumbri- 
cales, — ^and  seen  best  when  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  are  extended  and  the 
interphalangeal  joints  are  flexed.  The  sides  of  the  triangle  are  formed  by  the  thenar 
and  hypothenar  eminences.  Over  this  palmar  hoUovv  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
skin  and  fascia  is  of  practical  importance  (page  613).  (2)  The  chief  cutaneous 
creases  (Fig.  597)  are  four  in  number  :  (a)  from"  just  above  the  apex  of  the  palmar 
triangle  to  the  radial  side  of  the  hand  above  the  base  of  the  index-finger  ;  (^)  from 
the  lower  end  of  a  to  a  point  a  littie  above  the  middle  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the  palm, 
which  it  does  not  quite  reach  ;  (^)  from  about  the  junction  of  the  lower  fourth 
with  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the  palm  to  a  point  a  littie  above 
the  cleft  between  the  index  and  middle  fingers  ;  {d)  from  d  to  r,  often  extending 
upward  towards  the  wrist  and  downward  towards  the  base  of  the  middle  finger. 
a  and  d  are  longitudinal,  the  former  being  caused  by  adduction  of  the  first  meta- 
carpal,  the  latter  by  adduction  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  both  movements  being 
towards  the  mid-line  of  the  hand  ;  b  and  c  are  transverse,  and  are  produced  chiefly 
by  fIexion  (^)  of  the  first  and  second  {c)  of  the  three  inner  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints. 

a  represents  the  inner  border  of  the  thenar  eminence  and  therefore,  approxi- 
mately,  of  the  outer  group  of  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  the  inner  margin  of 
the  fascia  intervening  between  them  and  the  palmar  space  through  which  run  the 
flexor  tendons.  It  intersects  the  deep  palmar  arch  at  about  the  highest  point  where 
it  crosses  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger. 

^,  at  the  centre  of  the  palm,  where  it  is  intersected  by  d,  crosses  the  same 
metacarpal  bone  a  line  or  two  below, — i.e,,  nearer  the  fingers  than  the  superficial 
palmar  arch,  which  runs  about  on  a  curved  line  from  the  lower  border  of  the  thumb, 
when  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  hand,  to  the  pisiform  bone.  The  deep  palmar  arch 
is  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  an  inch  nearer  the  wrist. 

C  represents  the  upper  limits  of  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  of 
the  index,  middle,  and  ring  fingers,  is  a  littie  above  the  division  of  the  palmar  fascia 
into  the  digital  slips  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  digital  arteries,  crosses  the  necks  of 
the  three  inner  metacarpal  bones,  and  is  as  much  above  the  corresponding  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal joints  as  they  are  above  the  webs  of  the  fingers. 

</,  at  its  upper  portion,  irregularly  outlines  the  outer  border  of  the  hypoth- 
enar  eminence, — />.,  of  the  short  muscles  of  the  littie  finger  and  of  the  fascia  sepa- 
rating  them  from  the  central  space  of  the  palm, — but  it  is  the  most  irregular  and 
unimportant  of  these  creases.  The  transverse  folds  on  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the 
fingers  correspond,  the  highest  to  the  web  of  the  fingers, — />.,  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint, — the  middle  to  the  proxi- 
mal  interphalangeal  joint,  and  the  lowest  to  a  line  a  littie  above  the  distal  interpha- 
langeal joint.  On  the  thumb  the  line  of  the  radial  side  of  the  index-finger,  if 
continued  upward,  almost  coincides  with  the  higher  of  the  creases,  which  crosses  the 
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metacarpo-phalangeal  joinl  obliqiiel)'.  The  lower  crease  corresponds  to  the  inter- 
phalangeal  joint.  The  papillary  ridges  of  the  skin  covering  the  terminal  phalang«« 
assume  varied  cur\'es  and  formpattems, — immutable  and  characteristic  in  the  indi- 
vidual, — impressions  of  which  have  been  used  ol  late  years  for  purposes  of  idend^ca- 
tion  of  criminals. 

On  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  the  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  thumb  (the  so-callcd 
"snufI-box")  is  bounded  externally  (radially)  by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the 

Fig.  597. 


metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  the  short  extensor,  and  internally  by  the  tendon  of 
the  long  cKtensor  (Fig.  582}.  The  radial  arlerj-,  a  large  vein, — cephalic  vein  of 
the  thumb  (Treves), — and  the  inner  division  of  ihe  radial  nene  cross  this  space. 
Beneath  it  are  the  scaphold  and  trapeziutn  and  the  articulation  between  the  latter 
and  the  tirst  metacarpal  bfine. 

The  alx1uctor  indicis  muscie  makes  a  distincl  fusiform  prominence  when  the 
thnmb  is  addiicted.  The  tendnns  of  ihe  common  e.\tcnsor  and  of  the  extensorof  the 
little  fingcr  and  the  slip  conntrting  them  mav  be  secn. 

It  should  be  remembcred  that  the  "  knucklcs"  are  at  each  joint,  the  distal 
extremiticB  of  the  proximal  bones  entering  into  the  articulation. 
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THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  LOWER  LIMB. 

In  describing  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limb  a  classification  similar  to  that  which 
was  empIoyed  for  the  upper  limb  muscles  will  be  followed.  Owing»  however,  to  the 
firm  articulation  of  the  innominate  bones  to  the  sacrum,  the  muscles  extending 
between  the  axial  skeleton  and  the  pelvic  girdle  are  greatly  reduced,  and  those 
(such  as  the  psoas)  which  might  be  included  in  this  group  are  continued  to  the 
femur,  and  for  present  purposes  are  more  conveniendy  grouped  with  the  muscles 
extending  from  the  girdle  to  the  femur. 

There  is  also,  in  the  lower  limb,  a  greater  number  of  muscles  passing  over  two 
joints  ;  indeed,  many  of  the  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the  upper  portions  of 
the  leg  bones  take  their  origin  from  the  pelvic  girdle.  Most  of  these  seem  to  be, 
primarily,  members  of  the  femoral  group  of  muscles  and  will  be  so  classified  in  the 
succeeding  pages,  but  one  (the  gracilis),  at  least,  appears  to  belong  to  the  group 
extending  from  the  girdle  to  the  femur. 

THE  MUSCLES   EXTENDING  FROM   THE  PELVIC  GIRDLE 

TO  THE  FEMUR. 

(a)  THE  PRE-AXIAL  MUSCLES. 

1.  Psoas  magnus.  6.  Adductor  brevis. 

2.  Iliacus.  7.  Adductor  magnus. 

3.  Pectineus.  8.  Quadratus  femoris. 

4.  Gracilis.  9.  Obturator  externus. 

5.  Adductor  longus.  10.  Obturator  internus. 

II.   Gemelli. 

I.    Psoas  Magnus  (Fig.  598). 

Attachments. — This  muscle  (m.  psoas  major)  arises  from  the  sides  of  the 
bodies  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  and  ali  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  Its  fibres  pass  directly  downward  and  slightly 
forward  over  the  superior  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  are  inserted  by  a  tendon,  in  com- 
mon  with  the  iliacus,  into  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur. 

Nervc-Supply. — By  branches  from  the  lumbar  plexus  from  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  lumbar  nerves. 

Action. — ^To  bend  the  spinal  column  laterally  and  to  flex  the  body  and  pelvis 
upon  the  femur.     Acting  from  above,  it  flexes  the  thigh  and  rotates  it  outward. 

Relations. — The  psoas  magnus  lies  along  the  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
resting  upon  their  transverse  processes  and  the  medial  portion  of  the  quadratus 
lumborum.     Extending  as  high  as  the  last  thoracic  vertebra,  it  passes  beneath  the 
internal  arcuate  ligament,  or  medial  lumbo-costal  arch,  of  the  diaphragm,  and  below 
it  passes  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  to  reach  the  thigh.     In  its  abdominal  portion 
it  IS  in  relation  ventrally  with  the  peritoneum,  on  the  right  side  with  the  ascending 
colon  and  duodenum,  and  on  the  left  side  with  the  descending  colon  and  pancreas. 
The  inner  border  of  the  kidney  overlaps  the  lateral  portion  of  the  muscle,  and  the 
ureter  and  spermatic  (or  ovarian)  arteries  descend  obliquely  along  it.     The  inferior 
vena  cava  lies  in  front  of  the  right  muscle.     The  nerves  formed  by  the  lumbar 
plexus  perforate  the  muscle,  and  the  genito-crural  nerve  passes  down  on  its  anterior 
surface.      In  the  pelvis  the  external  iliac  vessels  lie  along  its  medial  border,  and  it  is 
crossed,  just  before  it  passes  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  by  the  vas  deferens.      In 
the  thigh  it  forms  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  femoral  or  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  lies 
between  the  iliacus  and  pectineus  muscles,  behind  the  femoral  vessels.     As  the  ten- 
don which  is  common  to  it  and  the  iliacus  passes  over  the  hip-joint  it  rests  upon  a 
rather  large  bursa  (bursa  iliopectinea ) ;  just  above  the  insertion  a  second  bursa  (bursa 
iliaca  subtendineaj  intervenes  between  the  tendon  and  the  femur. 
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Thepsoas  maenus  appears  lo  be  formed  by  the  union  of  a  hyposkeletal  tnink  musci«  tttii 
a  femoral  muscle,  the  retnaining  ponions  of  which  are  represented  by  the  iliacus  and  pectim-m 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in  those  mamniaiia  in  which  ihe  qu3dratus  iuot- 
borum  is  we11  developed  the  psoas  m^nus  is  correspondingly  weak,  and  vicf  vena. 

The  fisoas  parrui  <>r 

Fig.  598.  TT^ '  ^}^-  ^l  i?  '  '""=• 

flat  muscle  which  lies  up-m 
the  ventral  surface  crf   the 
psoas  magnus.   reprtscin- 
I  ing  a  separaled  pc>rtk>n  <A 

it,  and  is  presenl  in  son»^ 
thing  o\er  50  per  ceni.  ■»* 
^j^  cases.      It  arises  from   the 

bodies  of  the  last  tboraric 
«e  liK.mei.  and  first  iumbar  vcn^l.rjr 
and  15  inserted  int<j  anout 
the  middle  of  the  ilio'^«:- 
tineal  line  (iinea  I 
lis)  of  the  pelvis. 


O« 


2.  Iliacus  (Fig,  598». 


Attachments.  — 

„  The  iliacus  arises  from 

about  the  upper  half  of 
r  the  anterior  surface  of 

I  the    ilium.       Its    fibr« 

converge  dowiiw3rd  to 

form  a  common  tendon 

with  the  psoas  major, 

■DF  which    is  inserled   into 

'  ^iVilonnii     the  lesser  trochanter  of 

(;,„,  the  lemur. 

Nerve-Supply. — 

By  the  anterior  cniral 

nerve  from  the  second. 

'^%  -Syinph>ii9    third,  and  fourth  lum- 

P"*""        bar  nerves. 
)hi«niior  Action.— To  fJ«t 

Murnua        the  thigh  and  rotate  it 
ductor  slightly  inward  ;   nrhcn 

flex  the  pelvia  and  trunk 
upon  the  femur. 

ReUtions.— The 
iliacus  covers  the  pos- 
^'"  terior  wall  of  the  falsc 

pelvis,  and  upon  the 
right  side  has  resting 
upon  it  the  Cfecum  and 
on     ihe    left    side    the 

Dhp  diMKtion  of  posterior  1»d)-wall  and  iliac  loua  of  [ighl  lide.  sigmoid    colon.         It    is 

crossed  oblique!y  by 
the  extemal  cutaneous  and  the  anterior  crural  nerves ;  its  inner  border  is  covered 
by  the  psoas  magnus.  It  passes  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  external  to  the  psoas 
magnus,  its  relations  in  the  thigh  being  identical  with  those  of  that  muscle. 

Variationa. — The  iliacus  and  psoas  magnus  are  not  infrequently  ejilensively  uniled.  and 
the  two  mnscles,  together  w[th  the  pšoas  parvus,  when  this  is  present,  are  frequently  spoken  of 
as  the  m.  iiio-psoas.  The  fibres  of  the  iliacus  which  arise  from  the  posterior  supenor  spiiK 
of  the  ilium  are  oflen  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle  to  form  an  iliacus  minar,  uhicti  is 
inserted  into  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joini  or  into  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line. 

The  Iliac  Pascia. — This  fascia  is  a  strong  sheet  of  connective  tissue  which 
covers  the  entire  iiio-psoas.     Above  it  is  attached  to  the  internal  arcuate  ligament  ol 
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the  diaphragm,  and  thence  descends  over  the  anterior  suriace  of  the  psoas.  On  reach- 
ing  the  level  ol  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  it  is  prolonged  outward  along  that  structure, 
where  it  is  in  connection  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  transversalis  fascia.  It  descends 
thence  over  the  anterior  suriace  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  at  the  inner  border  of  the 
former  muscle  passing  over  into  the  pelvic  fascia.  Below  it  is  attached  in  its  lateral 
two-thirds  to  Poupart's  ligament,  more  medially  it  remains  in  contact  with  the  ilio- 
psoas  and  passes  down  into  the  thigh  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  separating  these 
structures  from  the  muscle  and  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  forming  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  sheath  for  the  femoral  vessel.  It  thus  divides  the  space  beneath  Pou- 
part's  ligament  (Fig.  599)  into  a  muscular  compartment  (lacuna  musculonim)  which 
contains  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  the  anterior  crural  and  external  cutaneous  nerves, 
and  a  vascular  compartment  (lacuaa  vasonim)  which  contains  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein  and  the  crural  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve,  its  innermost  portion,  between 
the  femoral  vein  and  the  free  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament,  transmitting  onIy  a  few 
loosely  arranged  lymphatic  vessels  and  forming  what  is  termed  the  femoral  ring 
(annulns  femoral  is). 

This  ring  (Fig.  599),  which  is  covered  over  by  a  portion  of  the  transversalis 
fascia,  known  as  the  seplum  cruraU  or  femorale,  is  the  upper  end  of  a  space,  occii- 
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pied  by  loose  areolar  tissue  and  lymphatic  vessels,  which  extends  a  short  distance 
downward  along  the  inner  sidc  of  the  femoral  vein,  forming  what  is  termed  the 
femoral  canal.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  its  contents  and  to  its  upper  end  being 
closed  only  by  the  relatively  thin  septum  femorale,  this  canal  may  allow  of  the 
escape  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine  from  the  abdominal  cavity  downward  into  the 
thigh,  producing  a  femoral  hernta. 

Medially  the  portion  of  the  iliac  fascia  which  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
sheath  for  the  femoral  vessels  is  conlinued  over  the  anterior  surtace  of  the  pectineus 
muscle  (Fig.  1496),  this  portion  of  itbeing  sometimes  termed  the  pedineal  or  Uio- 
pectineal  fascia.  Above  it  is  attached  to  the  ilio-pectineal  eminencc  and  below 
becomes  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  fascia  lata. 

3.   Pectineus  (Fig.  600). 
Attachments. — The  pectineus  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  supenor 
ramus  and  ilio-pectineal  line  of  the  pubis  and  passes  downward  and  laterally  to  be 
inserted  into  the  pectineal  line  of  the  femur,  a  bursa  intervening  between  it  and 
ihe  bone. 
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Nerve-Supply. — From   the  anterior   crural  nerve  by  the  second  and  thir<! 
lumbar  nerves. 

Action. — To  adduct  and  flex  the  thigh  and  rotate  it  slightly  outward. 

p,Q   goQ  Variationa— The  tibres  wh>ch  in- 

nervate  the  pectineus  sometimes  pass 

■^■.  to  it  wholly  orpartly  by  the  obcuraiut 

4-   Gracilis  (Fig.  600). 

Attachments.  —  The  gra- 
cilis is  a  long  band-lJke  musck 
*  which  arises  from  the  anteriL-r 
suriace  o(  the  body  and  inferior 
ramus  of  the  pubic  bone.  It  <Je- 
scends  along  the  inner  surface  ui 
s  the  thigh,  passes  behind  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femur,  and  then, 
bending  slightly  forward,  is  in- 
setied  into  the  inner  surface  oi 
the  tibia  near  the  tubero5ity,  ju^t 
above  the  semitendinosus  and  l>t> 
hind  and  beneath  the  expanded 
tendon  of  the  sartorius. 

Nerve-Supply.  —  By  the 
anterior  division  of  the  obturator 
nerve  from  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  lumbar  nenes. 

Action. — To  adduct  the  leg 
and  flex  the  thigh.  li  w-ill  aJso 
assist  in  rotating  the  leg  inuard, 
especially  if  the  thigh  be  flexed. 

5.  Adductor  Loncus  (Fig. 

600). 

Attachments. — The  ad- 
ductor longus  arises  from  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  body  and 
superior  ramus  of  the  pubis  and 
passes  downward  and  laterallv  10 
be  inserfed  into  about  the  middie 
third  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  linea 
aspera  of  the  femur. 

Nerve-Suppiy.  —  By  the 
anterior  division  of  the  obturator 
ner\'e  from  the  second  and  third 
lumbar  nerves. 

Action. — To  adduct.  flex, 
and  outwardly  rotate  the  thigh. 

6.  Adductor  Brevis  (Fig. 

601). 
Attachments.  — The    ad- 
ductor brevis  arises  from  the  bodv 
and  mtenor  ramus  of  the  pubic 
bone,  below  and  partly  extemal 
to  the  origin  of  the  adductor  longus.     It  passes  laterally  and  obliqueIy  downward  to 
be  inserted  into  the  upper  third  of  the  medial  hp  of  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur. 
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Nerve-Supply. — By  the  anterior  ramus  of  the  obturator  nerve  from  Uie  ihird 
and  fourth  lumbar  nerves. 

Action. — To  adduct,  fiex,  and  outwardly  rotate  the  thigh. 

7.    Adductor  Magnus  (Fig.  601), 

Attachments. — The  adductor  magnus  artses  from  the  inferior  rami  of  ihe 
pubis  and  ischium,  as  far  laterally  as  the  base  of  the  tuber  ischii.  Its  anterior  fibres 
are  directed  laterally  and  downward  to  be  inserled  into  nearly  the  whole  length  ri 
the  inner  lip  o£  the  linea  aspera  by  a  series  of  tendinous  arches  which  give  passage 
to  the  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda  femoris  artery  on  their  way  to  the  bacic 
of  the  thigh.  Its  posterior  fibres  converge  downward  to  a  strong  tendon  »hich  is 
inserted  into  the  adductor  tubercle  on  the  inner  condyle  ol  the  femur. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  posterior  divislon  of  the  obturator  nerve  from  tbe 
third  and  (ourth  lumbar  nerves. 

Action. — To  adduct  the  thigh. 

Relations. — ^The  adductor  muscies,  together  with  the  gracilis,  occupy  the 
medial  surface  o[  the  thigh,  intervening  between  the  extensor  and  fiexor  m\^es. 
The  adductor  brevis  and  adductor  longus  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  floor  of 
Scarpa's  triangle  (page  639),  and  from  the  apex  of  the  latter  the  femorai  vessels  are 
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continued  downward  upon  the  longus  and  magnus  close  to  their  insertion,  and, 
together  with  the  internal  saphenous  nerve,  are  bridged  over  by  an  aponeurotic 
membrane  which  passes  from  the  longus  and  magnus  to  the  surface  of  the  vastus 
internus.  By  this  membrane  the  space  occupied  by  the  vessels  and  nerve  is  con- 
verted  inlo  a  closed  passage-way  termud  Hunlcr  s  canat  (canalb  adductorius)  (Fig. 
606),  the  lovvercnd  of  which  corresponds  to  the  interval  (hiatus  tendinnis)  betweeii 
the  tendons  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  adductor  magnus. 

The  perforating  branches  of  the  deep  femora!  artery  pierce  the  adductor  magnus 
near  its  insertion,  the  (irst  one  pnssing  above  and  the  second  beIow  the  adductor 
brevis,  or  both  perforate  that  niuscle  a!so,  while  the  third  passes  through  the  magnus 
a  litile  above  the  hiatus  tendineus. 
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VarUtion«. — A  separation  of  any  of  the  adductor  muscies  into  distinct  portions  niay  occur, 
and  indecd  Ihc  upper  part  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ma^us  is  usuaHy  quite  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  muscle  and  has  been  termed  the  adductor  mtaimus.  The  posterior  fibres  of  the 
tnagnus  frequent1y  receive  their  nerve-supply  through  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

8.  QuADRATus  Femoris  (Figs.  602,  608). 

Attachments. — The  quadratiis  lemoris  arises  from  the  lateral  border  of  the 
tuber  ischii  and  passes  almost  directly  outward  to  be  msertfd  into  the  femur  along 
the  liaea  quadrati,  which  extends  a  short  distance  downward  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  intertrochanteric  h  ne. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  a  special  nerve  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first 
sacral  nerves. 

Action. — To  rotate  the  thigh  outward. 

Relations. — The  quadratus  lemoris  is  concealed  by  the  lower  portion  of  the 
gluteus  maximus,  and  its  posterior  surface  is  crossed  by  the  great  and  small  sciatic 
nerves.     Benealh  it  he  the  obturator  externus  and  ihe  termination  of  the  internal 

Fig.  603. 


OiUKlion  ol  Hght  poslero-lalenl  wsll  o[  pclvis  from  tvilhln,  »howing  pyrllonnii  and  ablurator  Inlcrnut  mliscl«. 

circumflex  artery.     Its  upper  border  is  in  contact  vvith  the  gemellus  inferior  and  its 
lower  border  with  the  adductor  magnus. 

I  not  jnfrequent]y  apparently   absent,   being  fused  with  the 

9.  Obturator  Externus  (Figs.  552,  601). 

Attachments. — The  obturator  externus,  a  thick  triangular  muscle,  arises  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  half  of  the  obturator  membrane  and  from  the  rami 
of  the  pubis  and  ischium  which  bound  the  lower  half  of  the  obturator  foramen.  The 
tibres  are  directed  outward,  and  converge  to  a  rounded  tendon  which  is  inserted  into 
the  floor  of  the  digital  fossa  of  the  femur. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  posterior  division  of  the  obturator  nerve  from  the 
third  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves. 

Action. — To  rotate  the  thigh  outward. 

10.   Obturator  Internus  (Pigs.  602,  603). 
Attachments. — The  obturator  internus  arises  from  (i)  the  inner  surface  of 
the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  which  bound  the  obturator  foramen,  {2)  from  the 
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smooth  surface  of  bone  immediately  behind  the  foramen,  corresponding  to  the 
acetabulum  extemally,  and  (3)  from  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  obturator 
membrane.  Its  fibres,  passing  downward  and  backward,  converge  to  a  stror^ 
tendon,  which  gains  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  there,  bending  around  tb* 
margin  of  the  foramen,  a  bursa  (bursa  m.  obturatoris  interni)  intervening  betweeTi 
the  tendon  and  the  bone,  passes  outward  through  the  foramen  to  be  inseritd  into 
a  facet  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  greater  trochanter  of  the  femur  just  abo\*e  ibe 
digital  fossa. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  a  special  nerve  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  sacral 
nerves. 

Action. — ^To  rotate  the  thigh  outward. 

II.  Gemelli  (Fig.  602). 

Attachments. — The  gemelli  are  two  slender  muscles  which  lie  one  on  eitber 
side  of  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus.  The  gemellus  superior  arises  from  the 
spine  of  the  ischium  and  the  gemellus  inferior  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tuber  ischiL 
Both  muscles  are  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  greater  trochanter  of  the  femur 
along  with  the  obturator  internus. 

Nerve-Supply. — The  superior  gemellus  by  the  nerve  to  the  internal  obturator 
from  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first  and  second  sacral  nerves  :  the  inferior  bv  the  nerve  to 
the  quadratus  femons  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  the  first  sacral  nerves. 

Action. — ^To  assist  in  rotating  the  thigh  outward. 

Variations. — One  or  other  of  the  gemelli,  usually  the  superior,  is  occastonally  vanting. 
This  is  very  probably  due  to  fusion  with  adjacent  muscles,  tne  gemellus  superior  with  the 
pyriformis  and  the  inferior  with  the  quadratus  femoris. 

(^)   THE  POST-AXIAL  MUSCLES. 

1.  Gluteus  maximus.  3.   Gluteus  medius. 

2.  Tensor  fasciae  latae.  4.   Gluteus  minimus. 

I.  Gluteus  Maximus  (Figs.  604,  607). 

Attachments. — ^The  gluteus  maximus  is  an  exceedingly  thick,  coarse  musde 
which  forms  the  principal  mass  of  the  buttock.  It  arises  from  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  ilium,  behind  the  superior  gluteal  line,  from  the  pos- 
terior  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  from  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  and  greater 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  fibres  pass  laterally  and  downward,  the  upper  ones 
curving  over  the  lateral  surface  of  the  greater  trochanter  of  the  femur  and  the  lower 
ones  over  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  are  inserted  by  a  broad  tendon  partlv 
into  the  ilio-tibial  band  of  the  fascia  lata  and  partly  into  the  gluteal  tuberosity  of  the 
femur. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve  from  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first 
and  second  sacral  nerves. 

Action. — To  draw  the  thigh  backward  and  rotate  it  slightly  outward.  Acting 
from  below»  it  extends  the  trunk. 

Relations. — The  gluteus  maximus  is  covered  by  the  upper  posterior  portion 
of  the  fascia  lata.  It  covers  the  gluteus  medius,  pyriformis,  obturator  internus, 
gemelli,  quadratus  femoris  and  the  origin  of  the  hamstring  muscles,  and  also  the 
gluteal,  sciatic,  and  pudic  vessels  and  nerves. 

It  is  separated  from  the  lateral  surface  of  the  trochanter  major  by  a  large  bursa 
('bursa  trochanterica  m.  glutaei  maxiaii),  two  or  three  additional  small  bursae  (bttrsae 
f^lutaeofemorales)  separating  the  lower  portion  of  the  muscle  from  the  shaft  of  the 
femur.  A  bursa  is  also  frequently  present  beneath  the  muscle  where  it  passes  over 
the  ischial  tuberosity  (bursa  ischiadica  m.  glutaei  malimi). 

Variations. — The  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus  is  occasionally  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  muscle,  forming  what  mav  be  termed  the  coccjfgeo-femoraliSf  and  it  occasiona]Iy 
receives  a  slip  from  the  ischial  tuberosity,  which  has  been  named  the  ischta-femaralis. 
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2.  Tensor  Fasci^  Lat^  (Figs.  600,  604). 
Attachmenta. — The  tensor  fascUe  laUe,  also  termed  the  tensor  vagina  femo- 
ris,  is  a  flat  musde  which 

arises  from  the  crest  of  the  y\c  604. 

ilium,  immediatelj'  behind 
theanterior  supenor  spine, 
and  passe3  downward  and 
sltghtly  backward  to  be 
inserted  into  the  upper 
portion    of    the   ilio-tibial 

band  of  the  fascia  lata,  ^  medlni 

Nerve-Supply.— By  „„^ 

the  supenor  gluteal  nerve  Vine<>< 

from  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lumbar  and  tirst  sacral 
nerves. 

Action. — ^To  tense  the 
fascia  lata  and  Rt  the  same 

tirne  to  flex  the  thigh  and  ™ 

rotate  it  slightly  inward. 

3.  Gluteus  Medius  ■  Jy^ 

(Figs.  604,  609).  ilon  imo 

Attachments . — The 
gluteus  medius  arises  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the 
ilium,  between  the  supenor 
and  middle   gluteal  lines. 

Its  fibres  paas  downward,  tanoiii 

converging  to  a  tendon 
which  is  inserted  into  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  great 
trochanter  of  the  femur 
near  its  summit.  """ 

N  erve-Supply . — By 
the  superior  gluteal  nerve 
from  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lumbar  and  (irst  sacral 
nerves. 

Action. — To  abduct 
the  thigh  and  by  its 
stronger  anterior  fibres  to 
rotate  it  inward.  Acting 
from  bclow,  to  fiex  the 
pelvis  laterally. 

Relationa.— The  an-  »dii«i» 

terior  portion  o(  the  mus-  nd.cM 

de  is  covered  by  the  fascia 
lata  and  the  tensor  fasciie 
latx,  the  posterior  portion 
by  the  gluteus  maximus. 
Beneath  it  are  the  gluteus 
minimus  and  the  superior 
gluteal  vessels  and  nerve, 
Its  tendon  passing  over  that 

of  the  pyriformis  near  its  MukIo  of  rigKi  thlRh.  Uitrai  »»pert. 

insertion. 

A  bursa  (tniraa  trocbanterica  m.  glntaei  medii  anterior)  is  interposed  betnreen  the 
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Fig.  605. 


Lulcial  suriacc  ot  righ!  thigh  inv«l«d  by  U 
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tendon  of  the  muscle  and  the  upper  part  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  another  (barsa 
trochaaterica  m.  glutaei  medli  posterior)  is  usually  present  between  the  tendon  and  that 
of  the  pyrifonnis. 

4.  Gluteus  Minimus  (Figs.  601,  602). 

Attachments. — The  gluteus  minimus  is  the  most  deeply  situated  of  the  gluteat 
muscles.  It  arises  from  the  lateral  suriace  of  the  Uium,  between  the  middle  and 
inferior  gluteal  Hnes,  and  passes  downward  and  laterally  to  a  strong  tendon  which  is 
inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur. 

Nervc-Supply. — By  the  superior  gluteal  nerve  from  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lumbar  and  tirst  sacral  nerves. 

Action, — To  abduct  the  thigh  and,  acting  from  below,  to  flex  the  pelvis 
laterally. 

Relations. — Superficialty  it  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  mediusand  crossed  by 
the  superior  gluteal  vessels  and  nerve.  Deeply  it  rests  upon  the  capsule  of  the  hip- 
joint.  A  bursa  (bursa  trochanterica  m.  glutaei  minimi)  is  interposed  between  the 
tendon  and  the  great  trochanter. 


THE   FEMORAL   MUSCLES. 

Many  of  the  muscles  which  belong  to  this  group  extend  the  entire  length  of 
*  ■  "        * '        '    ■       '  '  ,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  pelvis. 

ig.   605). — This,    the  deep  fascia  of   the  thigh,   is  a 


the  thigh,  taking  their  origin.  in  whoIe  or  in  part,  from  the  pel' 
Tne  Fascia  Lata  (Fig.    -     -      -^ 


Scrtlon  acrou  righl  Ihiich  ihrough  Mun 


Strong  Iayer  which  completely  encloses  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  covers  the  glu- 
teal region.  Its  upper  altachment,  beginning  from  behind,  is  to  the  coccyx  and 
sacrum  ;  thence  fonvard  along  the  entire  length  of  the  crcat  of  the  ilium  and  me- 
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dially  along  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  body  ol  the  pubis  ;  thence  it  passes  backvard 
and  downward  along  the  inlerior  rami  of  the  pubis  and  bchium  to  the  ischial  tuberos- 

ity,  where  it  passes  upoo 
Fig,  607.  the    greater    sacro-sciatic 

ligament  and  90  back  to 
the  starting-poinL  Bdor 
it  is  attached  to  the  bor- 
ders  of  the  patella  and  be- 
comes  continuous  with  the 
fascia  of  the  leg. 

The  fascia  lata  varics 
»Ml  considerably  in  thickness 

JSu  '"  different  regions.    Over 

the  gluteal  region  it  bthin. 
but  over  the  greal  tro- 
chanter  of  the  femur  it 
becomes  greatlv  thick- 
ened,  and  this  thickening 
is  continued  duwnward 
upon  the  lateral  surface  of 
tlie  thigh  (Fig.  605)  as 
far  as  the  extemal  tuber- 
osIty  of  the  tibia,  forming 
what  is  termed  the  ilio- 
iibial  band  (tractiis  ili»> 
tibialis).  This  receives  at 
its  upper  part  the  inser- 
tions  of  the  tensor  fascis 
latse  and  part  of  the  glu- 
teus  niaximus,  and  from 
the  posterior  edge  of  its 
upper  portion  a  much 
smaller  and  feebler  band 
can  be  traced  b3ckward  at 
first  across  and  ihen  bclow 
the  lower  portion  of  the 
gluteus  maximus  to  the 
ischial  tuberosity  ;  it  pro- 
duces  'Cm  gluleal  sulots. 

In  its  lower  posterior 
part,  where  it  forms  the 
roof  of  the  popliteal  space, 
the  fascia  is  also  somenhat 
thickened. 

Anteriorly,  j  ust  below 
the  inner  end  of  Poupan's 
ligament,  a  prolongation 
of  the  fascia  passes  deeply 
to  join  with  the  ilio-pec- 
tineal  portion  of  the  lliac 
fascia,  and  so  assists  in  the 
formation  of  the  sheath  for 
thefemoral  vessels.  Over 
an  oval  area,  situated 
immediately    extemal    to 

Supcrficial  ■"*«"i'^j,^^i;^"'^i^"j;,,^^^';;j.^';|,^''^'  '■u"«k  .nd  IhiBh.  ^^^^^    ,his    prolongation. 

which  is  termed  the/a^r 
portion  fFIg.  530)  of  the  fascia  lata,  is  given  ofT,  the  fascia  lata  is  quite  thin  and  is 
perforated  by  the  intemal  saphenous  vein,  superiicial  blood -vessels,  and  lymphatics  ; 
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whence  it  is  termed  the  cribri^orm  /ascia  (fascia  cribrosa),  the  area  which  it  covers 
being  the/ossa  ovalis.    The  cnbriform  fascia  is  readily  ruptured,  the  fossa  ovalis  then 


Miucle*  ol  poturior  auriace  ol  right  buitock  ind  thijth,  gluicus  maiimiii  and  mcdiui  having  b«n  ren«ted. 

appearing  aa  a  perforation  in  the  fascia  lata,  termed  the  sapkenotis  opening  (Fir. 
523).  The  fossa  ovalis  lies  imrnediatel/  over  {<>. ,  in  front  of)  the  lower  end  of  the 
femoral  canal,  and  is  coiiseqi]ently  of  importance  in  connection  with  femoral  hemis 
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Nerve-Supply. — By  the  anterior  ramus  ol  the  obturator  nerve  frotn  the  third 
and  fourth  lumbar  nerves. 

Action. — ^To  adduct,  flex,  and  outwardly  rotate  the  thigh. 

7.    Adductor  Magnus  (Fig.  601). 

Attachments. — The  adductor  magnus  arises  fronj  the  inferior  rami  of  the 
pubis  and  ischium,  as  far  laterany  as  the  base  of  the  tuber  ischii,  Its  anterior  fibres 
are  directed  laterally  and  downward  to  be  inserted  into  nearly  the  whoIe  length  of 
the  inner  lip  of  the  linea  aspera  by  a  series  of  tendinous  arches  which  give  passage 
to  the  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda  femoris  artery  on  their  way  to  the  lack 
of  the  thigh.  Its  posterior  fibres  converge  downward  to  a  strong  tendon  which  is 
inserted  into  the  adductor  tubercle  on  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  posterior  division  of  the  obturator  nerve  from  ihe 
third  and  fourth  iumbar  nerves. 

Action. — To  adduct  the  thigh. 

Relations. — The  adductor  muscies,  together  with  the  gracilis,  occupy  the 
medial  surface  of  the  thigh,  intervening  between  the  extensor  and  flexor  inusctes. 
The  adductor  brevis  and  adductor  longus  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  floor  of 
Scarpa's  triangle  (page  639),  and  from  the  apex  of  the  latler  the  femoral  vessels  are 

Fig.  603. 


Dmp  dlsHcdon  of  righl  butlock.  ihowlng  muscies  atischnl  to  greater  trochintet  ol  Itmiir, 

continued  downward  upon  the  longus  and  magnus  close  to  their  insertion,  and, 
together  with  the  interna!  saphenous  nerve,  are  bridged  over  by  an  aponeurotic 
membrane  which  passes  from  the  longus  and  magnus  to  the  surface  of  the  vastus 
intemus.  By  this  membrane  the  spacc  occupied  by  the  vessels  and  nerve  is  con- 
verted  into  a  closed  passage-way  termed  Hunter' s  canal  {canolia  adductorins)  (Fig- 
606),  the  lowerend  of  ivhich  corresponds  to  the  interval  (hiatas  tendinens)  between 
the  tendons  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  adductor  magnus. 

The  perforating  branches  of  the  deep  femoral  artery  pierce  the  adductor  magnus 
near  its  insertion,  the  first  one  passing  above  and  the  second  below  the  adductor 
brevis,  or  both  pcrfnrale  that  muscie  also,  while  the  third  passes  through  the  magnus 
a  little  above  the  hiatus  tendincus. 
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Relations. — As  it  passes  abliquely  across  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  the  sar- 
torius  forms  the  lateral  boundary  of  a  triangular  depression  which  is  known  as 
Scarpa's  triangle  (trigonum  femorale).  The  inner  boundary  of  this  triangle  is  formed 
by  the  adductor  loiigus,  its  base  by 

Poupart's  iigament,    its  floor  by  the  Fig.  610. 

ilio-psoas  and  pectineus  and  often  to 
a  slight  extent  by  the  adductor  brevis, 
and  its  roof  by  the  fascia  lata  and 
the  cribriform  jascia.  The  space  so 
bounded  is  traversed  from  above  down- 
ward,  from  the  middle  of  its  base  to 
its  apex,  by  the  femoral  vessels  and 
the  anterior  crural  and  crural  branch 
of  the  genito-crural  nerve,  and  con- 
tains  a  number  of  lymphatic  nodes. 
At  its  apex  it  is  continuous  with  the 
adductor  or  Hunter's  canal, 

A  mucous  bursa  (bursa  m.  sar- 
torii  propria)  intervenes  between  the 
tendon  of  the  sartorius  and  those  of 
the  gracilis  and  semimembranosus, 
and  occasional]y  communicates  with 
the  bursa  anaerina  (page  638). 

The  remainder  of  the  post-axial 
musculature  of  the  thigh  is  almost  en- 
tirely  represenled  by  four  large  mus- 
des,  more  or  less  separable  above, 
but  united  l)elow  in  a  common  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  upper  bor- 
der  of  the  patella,  and  through  this 
and  the  hgamentum  patellseacts  upon 
the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  These 
muscles  have  been  grouped  together 
as  the  extensor  qiiadriceps  femoris, 
and  include  the  recliis  (emoris,  ihe 
vastus  externus,  the  crureus,  and  tht 
vastus  internus,  1 


2.   Rectus  Femoris  (Fig.  610). 

Attachments. — The  rectus  fem- 
oris has  a  double  origin,  the  one,  or 
straight  kead,  arising  from  the  an- 
terior inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and 
the  other,  or  refleded  head,  from  the 
surface  of  the  ilium  a  short  distance 
afmve  the  acetabulum.  The  two 
heads  give  rise  to  a  single  tendon 
which  descends  for  some  distance 
along  the  front  of  the  muscle  and,  in 
conjunction  with  a  median  septum, 
gives  origin  to  ihe  muscle-fibres. 
These  prcsetit  a  bipinnate  arrange- 
ment,  and  pass  over  below  into  the 
common  tendon  to  be  eventually  in- 
serted by  the  Hgamentum  patellie  into 
the  tubercie  of  the  tibia. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  a: 


e  from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar 
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Action. — To  flex  the  thigh  and  extend  the  leg.  Acting  from  below  it  wiD  6ex 
the  trunk  on  the  hip-joints. 

Relations. — ^l^he  rectus  femoris  rests  upon  the  capsule  of  the  hip-jotnt  above 
and  the  crureus  below.  A  bursa  frequently  intervenes  between  the  surface  of  the 
ilium  and  the  head  which  is  inserted  above  the  acetabulum. 


3.  Vastus  Externus  (Fig.  610). 

Attachments. — The  vastus  extemus  (m.  vastus  lateralis)  arises  from  the  ante- 
rior  intertrochanteric  line,  the  lateral  surface  of  the  greater  trochanter,  and  the  outcr 
lip  of  the  linea  aspera.  The  fibres  curve  downward  and  inward  to  unite  \vith  the 
crureus  and  to  be  inserted  into  the  common  tendon. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  anterior  crural  nerve  from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar 
ner\'^es. 

Action. — ^To  extend  the  leg. 


4.  Crureus  (Fig.  606). 

Attachments. — The  crureus  (m.  vastus  intermedius)  lies  below  the  rectus 
femoris  and  between  the  vastus  externus  and  vastus  internus.  It  arises  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  femur  and  passes  downward  into  a  flat  tendon  which  is  inserted 
into  the  common  tendon  a  short  distance  above  the  patella. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  anterior  crural  nerve  from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar 
nerves. 

Action. — ^To  extend  the  leg. 

5.  Vastus  Internus  (Fig.  600). 

Attachments. — The  vastus  internus  (m.  vastus  medialis)  is  usually  so blended 
with  the  crureus  as  to  be  hardly  separable  from  it.  It  arises  from  the  spiral  line  and 
from  the  inner  lip  of  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur,  the  fibres  curving  downward  and 
outward  to  be  partly  united  with  the  crureus  and  partly  inserted  into  the  common 
tendon. 

.  Ncrve-Supply. — By  the  anterior  crural  nerve  from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar 

nerves. 

Action. — To  extend  the  leg.  Owing  to  the  oblique  direction  of  the  femur 
downward  and  inward  the  action  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  would  be  to  draw  the 
patella  outward  as  well  as  upward,  thus  tending  towards  an  outward  dislocation  of 
that  bone.  This  is  obviated,  however,  by  the  vastus  internus,  the  bulk  of  whose 
fibres  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  femur  and  are  directed  more  or  less  trans- 
versely  outward  to  the  inner  border  of  the  common  tendon. 

Relations. — ^The  medial  border  of  the  vastus  internus  forms  the  outer  wall  of 
Hunter*s  canal  (Fig.  606),  the  fascia  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  canal  extending 
across  betwten  this  muscle  and  the  adductor  magnus. 


6.  Subcrureus. 

Attachments. — ^The  subcrureus  (m.  articularis  genu)  is  frequently  so  insepara- 
bly  blended  with  the  crureus  that  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  deepest  layer  of 
the  latter  rather  than  as  a  distinct  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  femur  and  passes  downward  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper 
border  of  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint. 

Ncrve-Supply. — By  the  anterior  crural  nerve  from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar 
nerves. 

Action. — ^To  tense  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint. 
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PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS:  MUSCLES  AND  FASCI.E 
OF  THE  BUTTOCKS,  HIP,  THIGH,  AND  KNEE. 
I.  The  Buttocks. — The  skin  over  this  region  is  thick  and  is  closely  connected 
with  the  superficial  (ascia,  which  is  abundant,  loose,  and  contains  much  fat.  The  skin 
is  richly  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  small  sciatic,  the  external  and  the  perforating 
cutaneous,  the  ilio-hypogastric,  and  the  external  branches  of  the  posterior  division  of 
the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves.  It  is  poorly  supplied  wilh  blood  as  compared  with 
other  cutaneous  areas,  and  hence  usually  has  a  reiativelylowsurIace  temperature.  It 
is  coarse,  with  numerous  sebaceous  follicles,  and  is  the  site  o(  frequent  minor  forms  oi 
irritation, — chafes,  bruises,  etc, — and  isforthese  reasons a common  seat  of  superiicial 

Fig.  611. 
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furuncles,  which,  on  account  of  its  intimate  union  with  the  underlying  fascia  and  its 
plentilul  nerve-supply,  are  apt  to  be  very  painfut. 

The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  poorly  organized  fat  in  the  superficial  fascia 
and  the  frequency  of  local  irritation  render  the  region  a  favorite  seat  of  lipomaU. 

The  Uxity  of  the  superficial  fascia  permits  e^usions  of  pus  or  of  blood  to  attain 
exceptionally  large  dimensions,  and  this  is  encouraged  by  gravity  in  the  usually 
dependent  position  of  the  part. 

The  deep  fascia  attached  to  the  back  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  to  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  covers  in  the  gluteus  medius  and  holds  it,  with  the  gluteus  minimus,  in 
an  osseo-fascial  space,  as  the  ilio-psoas  is  held  anteriorIy  by  the  iliac  fascia  (page624). 
The  posterior  space,  however,  is  completely  closed  supenorly  and  is  open  on1y 
inferiorly,  toivards  the  thigh,  and  antero-internally,  towards  the  sciatic  foramina. 
Abscesses  or  extravasations  of  blood  in  this  space  may  originate  in,  or  may  find  their 
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Fig.  605. 
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triangle.  Over  ali  the  lower  portion  of  the  thigh  it  is  looseIy  connected  by  abundant 
connective  tissue  with  the  fascla  lata,  its  attachment  being  dosest  along  the  line  of 
the  external  intermuscular  septum,  between  the  vastus  externus  and  the  hamstring 
muades.  It  is  coarse  exlernaliy  and  thinner  over  the  abduclor  suriaces.  It  is  easily 
stripped  up  by  effusions  or  retracted  during  operalions. 

The  superticial  fascia  in  tlie  subinguinal  region  is  in  two  layer3,  in  the  more 
superticial  of  which  is  the  subcutaneous  fat.  The  deeper  layei-  is  the  denser,  and  on 
it  lie  the  lymphatic  nodes  occupying  the  saphenous  opening.  It  offers,  however,  in 
this  region,  but  little  resistance  to  the  progress  of  pus  towards  the  suriace,  as  it  is 
periorated — hence  "  cribrilorm  hscia" — by  the  lymph-vessels  passing  from  the  super- 
Acial  to  the  deep  set  of  inguinal  nodes,  by  the  superticial  epigastric  and  external 
pudic  vessels,  and  by  the  internal  saphenous  vein  to  empty  into  the  femoral. 

Lipomata  are  not  infrequent  in  this  fascia,  especially  on  the  front,  but  sometimes 
on  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  on  account  of  its  laxity  and  of  the  absence  of  firm 
attachments  of  their  capsules,  are  apt  to  travel  downward  by  gravity. 

Fie.  613. 


tHSKCIion  of  Ifayroi(l  luution  of  lemur.  sluming  mUBcIn  tupturcd. 

The  deep  fascia  or  fascia  lata  (page  633),  attached  above  to  the  Iower  edge  of 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  the  tuberosity  and  ramus  of  the  ischium,  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  pubes,  and  below  to 
the  lateral  margins  of  the  patella  and  to  the  tibia,  and  continuous  posteriorly  with  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  forms  an  almost  unbroken  sheath  around  the  thigh.  Its  con- 
tinuity  is  interrupted  only  by  the  saphenous  opening  (page  635).  It  is  of  sufficienl 
Strength  and  density  everywhere  to  influence  the  course  of  abscesses  and  to  modify 
the  surface  appearance  or  feel  of  deep  grovths.  A  lipoma  beneath  the  fascia  lata  inay 
apparendy  have  the  density  of  a  malignant  growth.  A  psoas  abscess  (page  143), 
after  it  has  followed  the  muscle  under  and  below  Poupart's  ligament,  usually  perfo- 
rates  the  sheath  and  ihe  fascia  lata  and  points  extemal  to  the  vessels  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh  ;  but  after  escaping  from  the  sheath  it  inay  be  unahle  to  penetrate  the 
fascia,  and  may  be  gtiided  by  it  to  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  the  knee,  or  even  as 
low  as  the  leg  or  ankle. 

The  fascia  has  been  tom  or  wounded,  and,  as  it  embraces  the  subjacent  muscies  so 
closely,  the  latter  have  bulged  through  the  opening,  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the 
thigh  as  rounded  elevations  varyinR  in  size  and  tension  with  the  position  of  the  limb. 
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dially  along  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  body  of  the  pubis  ;  thence  it  passes  backward 
and  downward  along  the  inferior  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  to  the  ischial  tubero5- 

ity,  where  it  passes  upon 
Fig.  607.  the    greater    sacro-sdatic 

ligament  and  so  back  to 
the  start  ing -po  i  nt.  Bdow 
it  is  attached  to  the  bor- 
ders  of  the  patella  and  be- 
comes  continuous  with  the 
fascia  of  the  leg. 

The  fascia  lata  varies 
ligi  considerably  in  thickness 

^  in  different  regions,    Over 

the  gluteal  region  itisthin, 
but  over  the  great  tro- 
chanter  of  the  femur  it 
becomes  greatlv  thick- 
ened,  and  this  thickening 
is  continued  downward 
upon  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  thigh  (Fig.  605)  as 
far  as  the  extemal  tuber- 
osity  of  the  tibia,  forming 
what  is  termed  the  i/io- 
tibial  band  (tractns  lllO' 
tibialis).  This  rcceives  at 
its  upper  part  the  inser- 
tions  of  the  tensor  kscix 
latae  and  part  of  the  glu- 
teus  maximu5,  and  from 
the  posterior  edge  of  its 
upper  portion  a  much 
smaller  and  feebler  band 
can  be  traced  backvvard  at 
firsi  across  and  then  below 
the  lower  portion  of  the 
gluteus  niaxinius  to  the 
ischial  tuberosity  ;  it  pro- 
duces  the  gluteal  su/cus. 

In  its  ]ower  posterior 
part,  where  it  fornis  the 
roof  of  the  popliteal  space, 
the  fascia  is  also  somewhat 
thickened. 

Anteriorly,  just  below 
the  inner  end  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  a  prolongation 
of  the  fascia  passes  deep]y 
to  join  with  the  ilio-pec- 
tineal  portion  of  the  iliac 
fascia,  and  so  assists  in  the 
formation  of  the  sheath  for 
the  femoral  vessels.  Over 
an  oval  area,  situated 
immediately  extemal  to 
supcrfi.,ai  "'"""".^^Pj^i^^i^-J^.iJf  Jil-j^-lf^/iRh'  »»""'=''  ""I  "-igh,         ^^^^^    jj,is  prolongatioH. 

which  is  termed  thepuiie 
portion  (Ftg.  530)  of  the  fascia  lata.  is  given  off,  the  fascia  lata  is  quite  thin  and  is 
perforated  by  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  superficial  bi ood -vessels,  and  ]ymphatics ; 
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of  the  compact  tissue  of  the  shait  with  the  cancellated  tissue  ol  tlie  expandei]  loiver 
extremity.  It  is  from  one  to  two  inches  higher  than  the  epiphyseal  line.  The  same 
backvvaid  rotation  of  the  lower  fr^ment  occurs  as  in  disjunction  of  the  epiphysis 
(page  365),  and  in  both  cases  from  the  action  of  the  gastrocnemius.  In  thefracture, 
however,  the  sharp  Iower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  is  far  more  apt  to  project  ante- 
riorly  than  is  the  diaphysi3  in  cases  of  epiphyseal  disjunction.  It  js  not  infrequently 
entangled  in  tibres  of  the  rectus  and  may  lacerate  the  suprapatellar  synovIal  pouch. 
The  difierence  probably  results  from  the  character  of  the  fracturing  force,  which  in  the 
epiphyseal  accident  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  hyperextension  of  the  leg  on  the 
thigh.  The  action  of  the  ilio-psoas  tends  to  advance  the  Iower  end  of  the  upper 
fragment,  but  must  be  feeble.  The  pectineus  slighdy  and  the  adductors  quite  strongly 
draw  it  inward.  The  shortening  is  produced  by  the  hamstrings,  rectus,  sartorius, 
etc.  The  most  difficult  element  of  the  deforTnity  to  do  away  with  is  the  posterior 
rotation  of  the  lower  fragment,  which  may  also  result  in  serious  pressure  upon  or 
injury  to  the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves.  In  setting  such  a  fracture  it  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  relax  the  chief  muscles  concemed  by  fiexing  the  thigh  to  a  right  angle  with 

Fig.  614.  Fig.  615. 
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the  pelvis  to  relax  the  ilio-psoas,  drawing  the  knee  inw3rd  a  littie  to  relax  the  ad- 
ductors, and  flexing  the  leg  on  the  thigh  to  relax  the  gastrocnemius,  and  then  to 
make  estension  by  means  of  the  forearm  placed  in  the  ham.  Not  uncommonly  the 
displacement  recurs  so  obstinately  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  treat  the  čase  with 
the  leg  fiilly  t1exed  on  the  thigh,  and  even  to  divide  the  tendo  AchiUis. 

3.  The  Knee. — The  skin  over  the  front  of  the  knee  is  dense,  coarse,  and 
loose,  qualitie3  that  diminish  the  gravity  of  the  frequent  injuries  to  the  integument 
itself  and  also  serve  to  protect  the  underlying  joini,  "  especially  in  stabs  with  bluntish 
Instruments"  (Treves)  and,  in  fact,  in  many  forms  of  accident  in  which  the  free 
movement  of  the  skin  over  the  subjacent  stmctures  serves  to  make  the  application  of 
force  to  the  latter  much  less  direct. 

In  fuU  flexion  the  skin,  in  spite  of  its  laxity,  is  drawn  tensely  over  the  patella, 
and  a  fall  may  result  in  an  extensive  wound. 

The  relatton  of  the  cutaneous  ner\es  and  vessels  over  the  knee  to  those  supply- 
ing  the  articulation  should  l>e  studied  in  connection  with  the  common  application  of 
counterirritants  or  of  blisters  to  the  region. 
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The  quadriceps  tendon  is  separated  from  the  femur  by  a  large  bursa,  whidi.  id 
from  70  to  80  per  cent.  of  c^ses,  communicates  with  the  knee-joint  and  m^y  bc  ia- 
volved  in  its  diseases.  When  separate  from  the  joint  and  distended  by  effusioo,  it 
may  be  mistaken  for  synoviti3  of  the  knee,  but  the  patella  will  not  be  floated  up  ar-d 
the  concavities  at  cither  side  of  that  bone  and  those  at  the  sides  of  the  Itgatnentum 
t)a.tell£  will  not  be  effaced. 

The  prepatellar  bursa,  separating  the  patella  from  the  skin,  is  frequentl}'  enlarged 
in  persons  who  spend  much  tirne  kneeling,— "  housemaid's  knee." 

The  bursa  between  the  Hgamentum  patellse  and  the  tubercle  of  the  libia  mav  be 
eniarged  or  inflamed,  and  is  then  apt  to  be  painful  on  account  of  its  compression 
ljetween  two  non-distensible  structures,  the  bone  and  the  ligament.  The  fittle  pad 
of  fat  (page  4.00)  between  the  tubercle  and  the  ligament,  ivhich  protrudes  at  the  5id<A 
of  the  latter  when  the  quadriceps  extensor  is  in  action  (page  405),  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  enlargement  of  this  bursa. 

Posteriorly — over  the  ham — the  skin  is  thinner  and  less  movable.     The  deep 

fascia — here  the  popliteal  fascia — is  dense  and  exerts  marked  obstruction  to  the  exien- 

sion  of  abscess,  growth,  oraneurismtov-ards 

Fig.  616.  thg  surface,  in  this  way  causing  severe  paJn 

from  the  pressure  upon  the  nerves  thai  run 

through  the  space.      As  the  latter  is  open 

above  and  below,  abscesses  may  extend  id 

»  either  direction. 

Pus  or  infection  may  be  guided  to  the 

subfascial  region  in  the  ham  from  the  pelvis 

or  the  buttock  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  or 

from  the  thigh  by  the  femoral  vessels,  or 

surlicet     from  the  leg  by  the  short  saphenous  vein. 

orby  the  deeper  vessels  and  the  lymphatics. 

The  relations  of  the  fascia  and  muscles 

of  the  thigh  to  the  patella  and  the  knee- 

'i'oca^'n!    joint  and  to  their  injuries  and  diseases  ha\x 

oi  knee-    beeo  sufficiently  described  (Figs.  424-430, 

pages  409-418). 

The  hamstring  tendons  are  not  infre- 

quendy  divided,   as,    for  reasons  a]ready 

Dissection  of  incture  of  paieiia.  given,  ankylosi3  of    the  knee-joint  is  usu- 

alfjf  in  the  position  of  flexion  (page  412). 

They  are  made  very  tense  when  the  pelvis  is  strongly  flexed  on  the  thigh,  the  knee 

remaining  extended.     They  may  be  ruptured  if   excessive  force  is  applied  under 

these  circumstances. 

The  biceps  tendon  is  easily  felt  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ham,  with  the  peroneal 
nerve,  also  readily  palpable,  Iying  against  its  Inner  and  posterior  border.  At  the  inner 
side  of  the  ham  the  sem  i  ten  d  i  nosu  s  tendon  is  nearer  the  mid-line,  nearer  the  surface, 
more  casily  outlined,  thinner,  and  more  cord-like  than  the  semimembranosus  tendon, 
which  is  the  most  deep!y  situated  of  the  three  hamstrings.  The  line  for  dividing 
these  tendons  is  preferably  a  little  above  the  Icvel  of  the  knee-joint  and  about  oppo«te 
the  most  salient  parts  of  the  femoral  condyles. 

In  the  popliteal  region  there  are  several  burs» :  (a)  the  largest  is  between  the 
inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  semimembranosus  and  the  inner  condvle  of 
the  femur,  extending  downward  to  the  inner  tibial  tuberositv  and  even  as  low  as  tfie 
upper  margin  of  the  popliteus  ;  it  communicates  with  the  joint  in  50  per  cent.  or 
more  of  cascs  (Fouclier,  Gruber);  (6)  a  smaller  bursa  is  found  between  the  semi- 
membranosus and  the  intemal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  communicating  usually  wiih 
the  above -described  bursa.  Extemally  there  are  :  (c)  a  bursa  between  the  lateral 
ligament  and  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  ;  (rf)  a  bursa — a  diverticulum  of  the  sj-no- 
vial  membrane  of  the  knee  f  Nancrede) — between  the  same  tendon  and  the  extenia! 
tibial  tuherosity  ;  (c)  a  bursa  betiveen  the  external  lateral  ligament  and  the  biceps 
tendon,  in  close  rehlion  to  the  extemal  popliteal  nerve  :  and  (/)  a  tnirsa  betweeii 
the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur. 
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Nancrede  says,  that  of  the  six  popliteal  bursae,  one — the  subpopliteai  {d) — 
al>vays  communicates  with  the  joint,  and  occasionaIly  with  the  upper  tibio-^bular 
joint  (Gruber)  ;  one — ^that  between  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  semimembranosus 
(a) — generali/  does  so  ;  and  one  (^)  occasionally  does  so. 

Enlargement  of  these  bursae  leads  to  stiSness  and  disability  in  the  use  of  the 
knee.  Extension  may  be  painful  and  niay  show  the  presence  of  a  tense,  rounded, 
fluctuattng  sweUing.  This  will  usually  be  at  the  inner  side  of  the  popliteal  region, 
because  the  bursa  beneath  the  gastrocnemius  and  semimembranosus — the  largest  of 
the  bursae — is  the  one  most  often  enlarged. 

It  may,  on  account  of  the  transmitted  pulsation,  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism, 
but  should  be  distinguished  by  the  facts  that,  if  due  to  bursal  enlargement,  the  swell- 
ing — unlike  that  of  aneurism — may  (a)  lessen  or  quite  disappear  when  the  knee  is 
slightly  flexed,  the  narrow  passage  between  the  bursal  sac  and  the  joint  being  com- 
pressed  when  the  posterior  ligament  is  tense  and  patulous  when  it  is  relaxed  ;  (^) 
reappear  slowlyand  not  almost  instantly  ;  (^)  become  tenser  and  more  prominent  on 
fuU  extension  ;  {d)  will  have  a  transmitted,  not  an  expansile  pulsation  ;  and  {e) 
will  be  unaffected  as  to  bulk  by  digital  compression  of  the  femoral  artery. 

A  popliteal  Upoma — the  only  other  condition  likely  to  be  confused  with  a  non- 
suppurating,  enlarged  bursa — occupies  no  definite  position  in  the  ham,  has  no  sharply 
defined  oudine,  undergoes  little  or  no  increase  of  tension  when  the  leg  is  extended, 
and  is  apt  to  have  attachments  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  skin  (Nancrede). 

» 

THE  CRURAL  MUSCLES. 

The  crural  muscies  are  primarily  inserted  into  the  bones  of  the  leg  or  into  the 
tarsus,  but,  like  the  antibrachial  muscies,  many  of  them  have  been  extended  into 
the  foot  and  act  upon  the  digits. 

The  crural  fascia  is  a  strong  aponeurotic  sheath  investing  the  muscies  of  the 
leg,  at  the  knee  being  continuous  with  the  fascia  lata  and  below  with  the  fascia  of 
the  foot.  Over  the  external  and  internal  malleoli  and  along  the  entire  inner  surface 
of  the  tibia  the  fascia  blends  with  the  subjacent  periosteum  ;  from  the  last  of  these 
attachments  a  deep  layer  is  given  of!  which  passes  across  to  the  fibula,  between  the 
superficial  and  deeper  muscies  of  the  back  of  the  leg.  That  portion  of  the  fascia 
which  covers  the  muscies  of  the  front  of  the  leg  is  exceedingly  strong,  but  it  is 
thinner  over  the  calf.  The  upper  part  of  its  posterior  portion  is  somewhat  thickened, 
and  forms  part  of  the  roof  of  the  popliteal  space.  Below  the  fascia  is  strengthened 
bv  transverse  fibres  which  form  bands  that  bind  down  the  tendons  passing  over  the 
ankle-joint. 

Of  these  bands  two  are  situated  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ankle-joint, 
together  forming  the  structure  termed  the  anterior  annular  ligament  (Fig.  623). 
The  upper  or  vertical  portion  of  this  (ligamentum  transversum  cruris)  extends  trans- 
versely  across  betvveen  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  a  little  above  the  ankle- 
joint.  The  space  beneath  this  band  is  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  compartments, 
the  more  lateral  of  which  contains  the  extensor  longus  hallucis  and  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  enclosed  by  separate  synovial  sheaths,  while  the  more  medial  one 
contains  the  tibialis  anticus.  The  lower  or  horizontal  portion  of  the  ligament  (liga- 
mentum cructatum)  is  Y-shaped.  Externally  it  is  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  calcaneum  and  passes  inward,  enclosing  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum, and  then  divides  into  two  limbs,  the  upper  of  which  passes  upward  and 
inward,  over  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  hallucis  and  the  tibialis  anticus,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  inner  malleolus,  just  below  the  medial  end  of  the  ligamentum 
transversum.  The  lower  limb  passes  downward  and  inward  to  be  attached  to  the 
inner  border  of  the  plantar  fascia. 

On  the  posterior  surface  three  bands  occur.  Two  of  these  serve  to  bind  down 
the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  as  they  pass  behind  the  extemal  mal- 
leolus, together  forming  the  lateral  annular  ligament  (retinacula  mm.  peronaeorum). 
The  upper  band  extends  downward  and  backward  from  the  outer  malleolus  to  the 
calcaneum,  while  the  lower  one,  arising  from  the  calcaneum  at  the  point  at  which 
the  outer  end  of   the  cruciate  ligament  is  attached,  extends  backward  over  the 
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peroneal  tendons  to  be  attached  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  same  bone.  Tbe  otoer 
band,  the  iniemal  annular  ligament  (Itgameatum  laciaiatum)  passes  dowTiward  aoc 
backward  from  the  inner  malleolus  to  the  calcaneum,  bridging  over  a  groove  whkii 
is  divided  into  four  compartments  by  partJtions  extending  from  the  Ugamenl  to  th« 
subjacent  bone.  The  innermost  of  these  compartments  is  occupied  by  the  posteri<  ' 
tibial  muscle  ;  the  second  one  contains  the  lendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digiiomtn  ; 
the  third,  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  ;  and  the  outermost,  the  tcndoo  li 
the  flexor  longus  hailucis. 

From  the  deep  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  crural  fascia  which  covers  the 
peroneus  longus  and  brevis  two  strong  eKpansions  of  connective  tissue  pass  deeplv. 

Fig.  617. 


EilcMOr  lonElil 


EMern.  intemiuKulai 


one  in  front  of  and  one  behind  the  muscles,  to  be  attached  tO  the  fibula.  These  are 
X]\K  anierior  &nA  poslerior  inlermuscti/ar  sffila  :  thpy  serve  for  the  origio  of  portions 
of  the  adjacent  miisclfs. 

In  regions  in  which  the  crural  fascia  is  adherent  to  subjacent  bony  stnictures  a 
number  of  subcutaneous  bursa  occur  between  the  deep  fascia  and  the  integiiment 
Thus,  over  the  patella  there  is  usually  to  be  foimd  a  bursa  (bnrsa  prepatclluis  Bob- 
cutaaea)  ;  occasionally  one  (bursa  prepatellaris  subfascialis)  occure  between  the 
patella  and  the  fascia.  Another  (bursa  infrapatcUaris  subcutaaea)  frequently  lies  over 
the  ligamentum  patcll.-e,  and  immediately  below  it  the  bursa  subcutanea  tnbcrositatis 
tibiae.  Again,  over  each  malleolus  a  bursa  otten  exists  (bursac  malleoll  lateratls  d 
medialis);  (ina]ly.  a  bursa  frequently  occurs  over  the  tendo  Achillis  at  its  inserlioa 
into  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneum  (bursa  subcutaaea  tendiais  calcaaci). 

(a)  THE  PRE-AXIAL  MUSCLES. 

As  is  the  čase  wiih  the  antibrachial  pre-axial  muscles,  those  of  the  cnis  are 
primarily  arranged  in  three  layers,  the  most  superficial  sheet  being  attached  above 
to  the  condvles  of  the  femur,  for  the  most  part  to  the  outer  one.  A  lurther  sirot- 
laritv  to  the  arrangemcnt  in  the  (orearm  is  to  be  found  in  the  continuation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  middte  lnyer  into  the  loot.  to  act  as  flexors  of  the  digits. 
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{aa)  The  Supkrficial  Layer. 

I.  Gastrocnemius.         2.  Soleus. 
3.   Plantaris. 

The  main  mass  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  formed  by  two  muscles,  the  gastroc- 
nemius and  the  soleus,  which  unite  below  in  a  common  tendon,  the  iendo  Achiiiis 
(tendo  calcaneus),  inserted  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  calca- 
neum,  a  bursa  (bursa  tendinis  calcanei)  intervening  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  tuberosity.  Since  the  gastrocnemius  arises  by  two  heads,  these  two 
muscles  together  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  triceps  sura. 

Gastrocnemius  (Fig.  618). 

Attachments. — The  gastrocnemius  takes  origin  by  two  heads.  The  outer 
head  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  femur,  just  above  the  lateral  condyle, 
by  a  short,  strong  tendon  which  sometimes  contains  a  sesamoid  cartilage  ;  the  inner 
head  arises  also  by  a  short  tendon  just  above  the  medial  condyle  of  the  femur. 
Above,  the  two  heads  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  groove,  but  below  they 
unite  to  form  a  thick  belly,  the  fibres  of  which  pass  over  into  a  broad,  fiat  tendon 
inserted  below  with  the  tendo  Achiiiis. 

Ncrvc-Supply. — By  the  internal  popliteal  (tibial)  division  of  the  greater  sciatic 
nerve  from  the  first  and  second  sacral  nerves. 

Action. — ^To  extend  the  foot  and  to  assist  in  flexing  the  knee-joint. 

Relations. — The  gastrocnemius  is  in  relation  by  its  posterior  surface  with  the 
short  saphenous  vein  and  nerve.  On  its  deep  surface  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
plantaris  and  soleus  muscles  (Fig.  617),  and  in  its  upper  part  with  the  capsule  of 
the  knee-joint,  the  popliteus,  and  the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves. 

A  bursa  (bttrsa  m.  gastrocnemii  medialis)  intervenes  between  the  inner  head  and 
the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  with  the  synovial  cavity  of  which  it  is  frequently 
continuous;  the  bursa  m.  gastrocnemii  lateralis  frequendy  presents  similar  relations  to 
the  outer  head. 

Variations. — Absence  of  the  entire  muscle  or  of  the  outer  head  has  been  observed,  but  the 
most  frequent  anomaly  is  the  occurrence  of  a  third  head  which  arises  from  some  portion  of  the 
popliteal  surface  of  the  femur. 

2.    Soleus  (Fig.  619). 

Attachments. — ^The  soleus  is  a  broad,  fiat  muscle  which  arises  from  the  head 
and  upper  posterior  portion  of  the  fibula,  from  the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia,  and  from 
a  tendinous  arch  which  passes  across  between  the  tibial  and  fibular  origins.  Its 
fibres  pass  downward  to  a  broad  tendon  which  joins  with  the  tendo  Achiiiis  below. 

Ncrve-Supply. — By  the  internal  popliteal  (tibial)  division  of  the  greater  sciatic 
nerve  from  the  first  and  second  sacral  nerves. 

Action. — To  extend  the  foot. 

3.    Plantaris  (Fig.  619). 

Attachments. — ^The  plantaris  is  a  small  spindle-shaped  muscle  which  passes 
over  into  a  long,  slender  tendon  extending  downward  between  the  gastrocnemius 
and  soleus.  The  muscle  arises  from  the  femur,  just  above  the  outer  condyle,  internal 
to  the  lateral  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  posterior 
ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  The  tendon  traverses  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  leg 
and  \s  inserted  either  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneum  along  with,  but  to  the 
inner  side  of,  the  tendo  Achiiiis,  sending  also  some  fibres  to  the  internal  annular  liga- 
ment, or  into  the  tendo  Achiiiis  itself. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  internal  popliteal  (tibial)  division  of  the  greater  sciatic 
nerve  from  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves. 
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Action. — To  assist  in  extending  the  foot  and  to  tense  the  cniral  fascia  at  the 
ankle-joint 

Variations. — ^The  plantaris  is  absent  in  about  7  per  cent.  of  cases.    Its  insertion  may  be 
into  the  calcaneum,  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  crural  fascia,  or  even  into  the  plantar  aponeurosis. 

(bd)  The  Middlb  Lavbr. 
X.  Flexor  longus  digitorura.     2.  Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

I.   Flexor  Longus  Digitorum  (Figs.  620,  628). 

Attachments. — ^The  long  flexor  of  the  toes  (m.  flezor  digitorum  longus)  artses 
from  almost  the  whole  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia  below  the  oblique  line  and 
from  the  deep  surface  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  crural  fascia.  Its  fibres  converge  in  a 
bipinnate  manner  to  a  tendon  which  pasšes  laterally  to  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
anticus  beneath  the  internal  annular  ligament,  and  so  reaches  the  plantar  region  of 
the  foot.  There  it  is  directed  somewhat  lateralljr,  receiving  the  insertion  of  the  flexor 
accessorius,  and  divides  into  four  tendons  which,  passing  through  the  divided  ten- 
dons  of  the  flexor  brevis,  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  third  or  distal  phalanx  of 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fiftb  toes. ' 

Ncrvc-Supply. — By  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  from  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first 
sacral  nerves. 

Action. — ^To  flex  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes  ;  continuing  its  action, 
to  extend  the  foot  and  to  cause  slight  inversion  of  the  šole. 

Relations. — In  the  leg  (Fig.  617)  the  flexor  longus  is  covered  by  the  soleus 
and  has  resting  upon  it  the  lower  portions  of  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve. 
It  rests  upon  the  tibialis  posticus,  crossing  it  obliquely  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 
In  the  foot  its  tendons  are  covered  by  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  pass  between 
the  two  termmal  slips  of  the  tendons  of  that  muscle  over  the  first  phalanges.  Its 
tendon  is  also  covered  by  the  abductor  hallucis,  and  crosses  obliquely  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  longus  hallucis  and  the  oblique  portion  of  the  adductor  hallucis.  The 
lumbricales  take  their  origin  from  its  tendons,  and  it  receives  the  insertion  of  the 
flexor  accessorius. 

Variations. — \flexor  dizitorum  longus  accessorius  is  occasionally  found  arising  indepen- 
dently  from  the  tibia  or  from  the  fibula  and  joining  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  below,  or  else 
uniting  with  the  flexor  accessorius. 

2.  Flexor  Longus  Hallucis  (Figs.  620,  628). 

Attachments. — The  long  flexor  of  the  great  toe  (m.  fIexor  hallucis  longus)  artses 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fibula,  from  the  posterior  intermuscular  septum, 
and  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  crural  fascia.  Its  fibres  converge 
bipinnately  to  a  tendon  which  passes  beneath  the  internal  annular  ligament,  pos- 
terior to  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  and  so  enters  the  plantar  surface 
of  the  foot.  There  it  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum, 
to  which  it  sends  a  sHp,  and  continues  distally  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
distal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  passing  between  the  fiexor  brevis  hallucis  and  the 
first  plantar  interosseous. 

Ncrvc-Supply. — By  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar 
and  first  sacral  nerves. 

Action. — To  flex  the  hallux  and  extend  and  slightly  supinate  the  foot. 

Variations. — The  principal  variations  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  concem  its  union  with 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  The  passage  of  a  slip  between  the  two  tendons  is 
constant,  but  its  distribution  to  the  tendons  of  the  nexor  digitorum  varies  considerabljr.  Usua]]y 
it  separates  into  two  slips  vvhich  pass  to  the  tendons  for  the  second  and  third  toes,  but  it  may  also 
pass  to  the  tendons  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes,  to  that  of  the  second  alone,  or  even 
to  ali  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  It  may  also  completely  replace  the  tendon 
usualiy  passing  from  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  to  the  second  digit. 
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tiHcrtion 

Iiisenioi 


C 


Biiblimis  (liKilonim  and  flexor  lon-n"«  pollicis  f>[  Ihe  forcnrm.  Tn  other  words,  these  muscles 
repri-sent  a  bver  nf  mii-ic-li-iissiie  wliich  primarilv  nmse  frorti  the  hones  of  the  left  and  vas  in- 
serted  into  the  deeper  lnyers  of  ihc  [ilanlar  aponeurosia.     Laier  lendons  differentiated  from  tht 
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D«p  dl*»clion  ol  riRht  leg;  flciora  havr  bcen  lumtd  uid«  lo  ttpose  libiatls  posllcus. 
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{cc)  The  Deep  Laver. 

r.  Tibialis  posticus.         a.  Flexor 
3,  Popltteus. 

I.  Tibialis  Posticos  (Fig.   621). 

Attachments. — The  posterior  tibial  (m.  tibialis  posterior)  arUes  from  ihe  pos- 
terior  suHace  of  tlie  interosseous  membrane  and  from  the  adjacent  surface  oi  t«  it 
the  tibia  and  fibula.  Its  fibres  pass  into  a  tendon,  situated  along  its  inner  borcem 
which  passes  obliquely  downward  and  inward  beneath  the  flexor  long-us  digitonim 
It  is  contimied  onward  beneatii  the  most  central  portion  of  the  interna!  annular  Jii;;- 
ment  to  the  plantar  surface  of  tlie  foot,  where  it  is  inseried  into  the  tuberositj-  of  iht 
scaphoid  bone,  sending  prolongalions  to  aH  the  other  tarsal  bones,  except  tbe  asua 
galus,  and  to  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsals, 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbu 
and  first  sacral  nerves. 

Action. — To  extend  the  foot  and  to  slightly  invert  the  šole. 
Relations. — The  posterior  tibial  is  the  deepest  muscle  upon  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  leg.  It  is  covered  by  the  soleus  and  by  the  f1exor  longus  digilorum.  ar-: 
has  resting  upon  it  ihe  upper  portion  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  vessels  (  Kip 
617).  The  anterior  tibial  vessels  pass  through  the  interosseous  membrane  immedi- 
ately  above  the  origin  of  the  muscle.     A  bursa  sometimes  intervenes  between  iu 

tendon  and  the  tuberositv  ot 

Fig.  6aa,  the  scaphoid  bone,    and   ihc 

tendon  usually  contains  a  šn- 

amoid  cartilage or  bone »here 

v««ii.iiiteniui  ■»""  it  passes  over  the  head  of  ihe 

BndJL        "'     astragalus. 

Variationa. — A  portion  o/  the 
,„__,  „_  J.,,  '  capsuUt  muscle  is  sometimes  inscrted  inio 


the  intemal  annular  IjgamenL 
„pnt  A   muscle,    which   has   b«n 

Inseiiioii  of  -nai  called  the  fitronfo-HbioHs,  not  in- 

■cmimembnnmiu  (imeni  frequently  extends  across  bel*-«" 

the  fibula  and  tibia,  immediaicli 

beneath  the  tibio-fibular  articula- 

tion  and  above  the  anterior  libul 

Poi  vessels  as  they  pa.ss  iowards  tb« 

front  of  the  leg.     It  is  usually  n>- 

.  dimentary,  but  m3y  form  a  oell- 

a  mem  nne        marked  triangular  sheet. 

2.    FlEXOR    AcCESSORItra 

(Fig.  628). 

D«p  diHcciion  ol  \rg.  !howing  popllleui  musck.  AttachmentS. — The  ac- 

cessory  flexor  of  the  toes  ( ■■ 
quadratus  plantae)  arisfs  by  two  heads  from  the  medial  and  inferior  surfaces  of  ihe 
calcaneum  and,  passing  distally,  is  inserlcd  into  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum. 

Ncrve-Supply. — By  the  extemal  plantar  nerve  from  the  first  and  second  sacral 
nerves. 

Action. — By  acting  on  the  long  fle\or  tendons,  to  flex  the  second,  third,  fourth. 
and  fifth  toes,  and  to  counteract  the  obliq(ie  puli  of  the  long  fiexor. 

The  flexor  acressi.riiis.  nhhoucli  apparenlly  localed  enHrely  in  Ihe  foot.  is,  nevertheles. " 

senis.  .IS  has  alre:i<iy  ht-ei 

of  the  musdes  of  Ihe  let  Heff  primarilv  inserted.  and  the  ace* 

portion  of  the  original  deep  sheel  of  the  crural  musculature. 
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3.    POPLITEUS    (Fig.    622). 

Attachments. — ^The  popliteus  arises  by  a  narrow  tendon  from  the  outer  con- 
clyle  of  the  femur  and  by  a  slip  from  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  It 
passes  inward  and  downward  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia 
above  the  oblique  line. 

Ncrvc-Supply- — By  the  internal  popliteal  (tibial)  division  of  the  greater  sclatic 
nerve  from  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves. 

Action. — ^To  flex  the  leg  and  rotate  it  inward. 

Relations. — On  its  posterior  surface  it  is  covered  by  the  plantaris  and  gas- 
trocnemius,  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  popliteal  vessels  and  internal  popliteal  nerve. 
By  its  deep  surface  it  is  in  relation  to  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  a  bursa  (bursa  m. 
poplitei)  intervening. 

Variations. — ^The  most  freouent  anomaly  in  connection  with  the  popliteus  is  the  occurrence 
of  a  second  head,  which  arises  from  the  sesamoid  cartilage  of  the  lateral  head  of  the  eastroc- 
nemius.    The  occurrence  of  this  head  is  frequently  associated  with  the  ahsence  of  the  plantaris. 

{b)  THE  POST-AXIAL  MUSCLES. 

1.  Tibialis  anticus.  4.   Extensor  longus  hallucis. 

2.  Extensor  longus  digitorum.  5.   Peroneus  longus. 

3.  Peroneus  tertius.  6.   Peroneus  brevis. 

Tibialis  Anticus  (Fig.  623). 

Attachments. — ^The  anterior  tibial  muscle  (m.  tibialis  anterior)  arises  from  the 
outer  tuberosity  and  surface  of  the  tibia  and  also  from  the  interosseous  membrane 
and  the  crural  fascia.  Its  fibres  extend  downward  to  a  strong  tendon  which  passes 
through  the  inner  compartment  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament  and  is  inserted 
into  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  cuneiform  and  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal 
bone. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar 
and  first  sacral  nerves. 

Action. — ^To  flex  the  foot ;  to  draw  up  the  inner  border  and  hence  invert  the 
šole. 

Relations. — ^The  anterior  tibial  rests  upon  the  lateral  surface  of  the  tibia  and 
upon  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  is  in  contact  externally  with  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  the  extensor  longus  hallucis,  and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve  (Fig.  617).  A  bursa  (bursa  sabtendinea  m.  tibialis  anterioris)  inter\'enes 
between  its  tendon  and  the  medial  cuneiform  bone. 

Vftriations. — Not  infrequently  a  bundle  is  detached  from  the  muscle  to  be  inserted  into  the 
anterior  annular  lieament,  into  the  dorsal  fascia  of  the  foot,  or,  in  some  cases,  into  the  astragalus. 
It  forms  what  has  been  termed  the  Hbio-fascialis  anterior  or  tibio-astragalus. 

2.    ExTENS0R  Longus  Digitorum  (Fig.  623). 

Attachments. — The  long  extensor  of  the  toes  (m.  extensor  digitorum  longus) 
arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  tibia,  the  upper  part  of  the  fibula,  the  in- 
terosseous membrane,  the  intermuscular  septum,  and  the  crural  fascia.  Its  fibres 
pass  downward  and  terminate  at  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  in  a  tendon  which  passes 
through  the  outer  compartment  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament  and  divides  into  four 
tendons  which  pass  to  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes.  Over  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal  joint  of  its  digit  each  tendon  spreads  out  into  a  membranous  expansion 
which  covers  the  dorsum  of  the  first  phalanx  and  receives  the  insertions  of  the  inter- 
ossei  and  lumbricales,  and,  in  the  čase  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes,  those  of 
the  extensor  brevis  digitorum.  Distally  each  membranous  expansion  divides  into 
three  slips,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  inserted  into  the  second  phalanx  and  the 
lateral  ones  into  the  third  phalanx  of  its  digit. 

Ncrvc-Supply. — From  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lum- 
bar and  first  sacral  nerves. 

Action. — To  extend  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes  and  to  flex  the  foot 
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Relations. — By  its  dcep  surface  and  medially  the  muscle  is  in  relation  wTth 

the  extensor  longus  hallucis,  medially  with  the  tibialis  anticus,  the  anterior  tibial  \is- 

P      ,  seb  and  nerve,  and  deeply  with  tbe 

''■    '^'  deep  peroneal  nerve  above   and  the 

ankle-joint  below.     Laterally  it  is  io 

contact   with    the    peroneus    longus 

above,  with  the  peroneus  tertius  bt- 

Iow,  and  with  the  musculo-cutaneoos 

nerve,   which  passes  downi»-ard   be- 

tween   it  and   the   peroneus    longus 

(Fig.  617). 

ot  Gboi  VatiBtiona. — Considerable    varutiaD 

OCCUrs  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tennmal 

tendons,  one  of  the  most  usual  depaiturcs 

frora  the  typical  condition  being  b  duplica- 

tion  of  the  tendon  to  one  or  more  oj  tbe 

□I  d«p     ^o^s-  <he  additional  tendon  eiiher  passmg 

Di  leg        tO  the  same  digit  as   its  lellotv  or  to  an 

adjacent  one.     Occasiona11y  a  slip  paases 

(rom  the  innermosl  tendon  to  that  of  ibe 

-''>  extensor   longus   hallucis,   and  slips   inav 

pass  from  any  of  the  tendons  to  the  oteta- 

tarsal  bones. 

3.  Peroneus  Tertius  (Fig.  623). 

Attachmcnts. — The    peroneus 

tertius  arises  from  the  lower  part  of 

the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula  and 

intenni  from  ihe  interosseous  membrane,  the 

tofibX**  longu«      intermuscular  septum,  and  the  crural 

'"  fascia.      At  about   the   level  of   tbe 

ankle  its  fibres  pass  over  into  a  tcn- 

'■•ron«"*  don    which    continues    through   the 

lateral   compartment  of  the  anterior 

iiaiiucu     annular  Hgament.  together  with  the 

tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  digi- 

p,  lentiu       tonim,  and  is  inserUd  into  the  b^ 

tendon  iieoiia     °^  ^^^  ^^^  metatarsal  bone. 

''annu-  Nerve-Supply. — By  the  ante- 

arpor-      "^"^  tibial  nerve  from  the  fourth  and 
OMe  ^^^  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves. 

JSImJtiT,  Action. — ^To  f)ex  and  evert  the 

Ul  por-       foot. 

i^,^  irura  VanationB.— Tlie  peroneus  tertius  s 

icnd  quite  frequently  absent.  and  is  usually  more 

g  or  less  clo5e1y   united  with   the  extensor 

I  longus  digilonjm  above.    Its  tendon  some- 

time<i  splils  into  two  portions,  the  additional 

one  passinR  either  to  the  fifth  toe  or  to  the 

fourth  metatarsal. 

Notuithstanding  its  name.  vhich  ha$ 
reference  to  its  origin  from  the  fibula. 
the  peroneus  tertius  has  morptioloRicalhr 
nothing  to  do  with  the  other  peroneal 
miiscles.  but  is  a  separated  portion  of  the 
e\tensor  longus  digitorum.  whose  connec- 
Supertltiii  .!is-erii.iti  ni  am.-rior  iii.ria.c  of  richt  I«  ''""''  *''^  '^'^  metatarsals  are  interestini 

himumj:  muM.]L'a  undisturbcd.  '  in  ihis  regard. 

4.    E.xTENsoR  Longus  Hallucis  (Fig.  624). 
Attachments. — The long  or  proper  extensor  of  the greai  toe  (m,  CKteoBor hallncii 
longus)  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibula  and  from  the  interosseous  membrane. 
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Its  fibres  are  collected  into  a  tendon  which  passes  through  the  middle  compartment 

of  the  anterior  annular  ligament  and  is  continued  disCally  to  the  great  toe.     Over  the 

metatarso-phalangeal    joinl 

it  spreads  out  into  a  mem-  Fig.  624. 

branous    expansion    which 

receives    a   tendon    of    the 

extensor   brevis    digitorum 

and  is  then  continued  dis- 

tally  to  be  inserted  into  the 

first  and  second  phalanges. 

Nerve-Suppljr. —  By 
the  anterior  tibial  nervefroin 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar 
and  first  aacral  nerves. 

Action. — To  extend 
the  great  toe  and  flexthefoot 

Relations. — The  ex- 
tenšor  longus  hallucis  is  cov- 
ered  in  its  upper  part  by 
the  tibialis  anticus  and  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum. 
Near  the  ankle  it  crosses 
obliquely  over  the  anterior 
tibial  artery  and  passes  upon 
the  foot  between  the  ten- 
dons  of  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum  and  the  tibialis 
anticus,  internal  to  the  ar- 
teria  dorsalis  pedis, 

VAdationa. — The  muscle 
is  occasionalljp  united  at  its 
ori^n  with  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  connections  wliich  mav  ex- 
ist  between  its  tendon  and  that 
of  the  long  extensor,  it  niay  also 
be  connected  with  one  of  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  brevis 
digitorum. 

A  small  muscle  is  some- 
times  to  be  found  passing  dowr- 
ward  aloneside  of  the  CKtensor 
brevis  hallucis  to  be  iaserled 
into  the  base  of  the  first  meta- 
tarsai.  It  may  be  termed  the 
abducior  lotigus  hallucis,  and 
takes  its  origin  either  from  the 
fibula  close  to  the  origin  of 
the  extensor  lonpis  hallucis,  or 
from  that  muscle.  or  from  ihe 
extensor  longus  digitonun  or 
the  tibialis  anticus. 

What  has  been  termed  an 
txlensor  brevK  hallucis  is  fre- 
quently  represented  by  a  slip 
from  the  extensor  longus  hal- 
lucis, the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum, or  even  from  the  tibialis 
anticusinseninginlothebMeof      m^,„  „,  .„„h„  .uh.m  ot  riRh,  1«:  «t«,»r  ion«u,  di,^.on>m  hu 

the  first  phalanx  of  Ihe  hallux.  b«n  diavn  uide  lo  »><»£  »Ichhk  longus  ballucb. 

5.    Peroneus  Longus  (Fig:s.  625,  629), 
Attachments. — ^The  peroneus  longus  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  fibula  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  and  crural  fascia.     Its  fibres 
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extend  obliquely  downward  to  a  tendon  which  passes  behind  the  outer  malleoJtis  and 

then  runs  forward  in  a  groove  on  the 

Fig.  635.  calcaneum,   in   which   it    is    held  ^>- 

fibrous    bands    (retioacula    mm.    pcr»- 

Daeonim').      On  the   cuboid   it   ^ain 

i   direction,    passing   upoo 

:  surface  of  the  foot  in  a 

m  that  bone  which  is  cov- 

y    the    long    plantar    I^- 

then,   running    obIique)y 

loot,  it  is  inserUd  into  the 

neiform   and   the   base  d 

letatarsal    bone.       In  front 

erosity  of   the    cuboid    the 

ially   contains  a   sesamoid 

:-Suppl>'. — By  the  mus- 
ous  nerve  from  the  founh 
nbar  and  first  sacral  nen'cs. 
n. — To  extend  the  foot  and 
>le. 

ions. — The  peroncus  Ion- 
;s  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
17).  It  is  in  contact  pos- 
h  the  soleus  and  internally 
xtensor  longus  digitorum, 
ated  from  these  musdes  by 
scular  septa.  The  musculo- 
nerve  passes  through  the 
f  the  upperpart  of  the  mus- 
intinued  downward  bet«'een 
Ig  longus  and  the  extensor 
:oruni.  In  the  foot  the  leo- 
peroneus  longus  is  deeplv 
ing  direcdy  upon  the  plan- 
ot the  cuboid,  the  eictemal 
and  the  bases  of  the  second 
letatarsal  bones. 

ELS  Brevis  (Fig.  624). 

timents.  —  The  peroneus 
beneath  the  peroneus  lon- 
ises  from  the  lower  pordon 
;ral  surface  of  the  fibula 
e  i  ntermu  scular  septa.  Its 
fibresjoin  a  tendon  uhich 
passes  behind  the  extema] 
malleotiis  and  then  dis- 
tally,  along  with  the  ten- 
don of  the  peroneus  lon- 
gus, beneath  the  fibrous 
bands  or  retinacula  to  be 
inserted  into  the  tuberos- 

AbductormiN.ni.il.Kiti  »lor  bmis  minim.  digiii  '^V   °'   ^^^^  '^^   melatarsal 

Superficial  rfis«^ii<,n  of  rii-ht  Irg,  ..mcro-laienl  aspect,  bone. 

biiumiiiB  pctuncal  musclcs.  NciTe-Suppl/. By 

the     musculo  -  cutaneous 
nerve  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves. 
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Action. — To  extend  and  evert  the  loot. 

Variationa. — A  slip  b  very  frequently  given  off  from  the  tendon  of  ihe  short  peroneus 
vrhich  is  inserted  either  into  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  passing  to  the  lifth  toe 
or  directly  into  that  digit.  In  some  cases  the  sHp  arises  from  the  beUy  of  the  muscie,  irom  that 
of  the  peroneus  longus,  or  even  from  the  fibula  direclly,  and  represents  what  has  been  termed 
the  peroneus  guintus. 

K  peroneus  guartas.  where  distinctness  from  the  ouintus  seetns  doubtful,  sotnetimes  OCClus  as 
a  muscie  arising  from  the  lower  part  1^  the  fibula  and  inserling  into  the  calcaneum  or  tlie  tuber- 
osity  of  the  cuboid. 

THE   MUSCLES  OF   THE   FOOT. 

The  plantar  fascia  or  aponeurosis  (Fig.  626)  is  a  dense  sheet  of  connecdve 
tissue  lying  iniinediately  beneath  the  skin  of  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot  and 
covering  the  pre-axial  mus- 

cles.     It  is  attached  behind  ^'*^-  ^'*- 

to  the  tuberosity  of  the  cal- 
caneum, and  extends  dis- 
tally  in  a  (an-like  manner  to 
be  attached  byfiveprocesses 
to  the  skin  over  the  meta- 

tarso-phalangea!    joints    of  i* 

the  digits.  The  aponeuro- 
sis is  much  thicker  in  its 
tniddle  portion  than  at  the 
sides,  where  it  is  continued 
dorsally  over  the  sides  of 
the  fool  to  become  continu- 
ous  with  the  fascia  of  the  dor- 
sum  of  the  foot  and  with  the 
cniral  fascia.      Between   its       pj 

cutaneous  insertions  trans-      nni  ^ 

verse  bands  of  fibres  stretch 
across  to  form  the  super- 
ficial  /ransvcrse  metatarsal  pu 
ligameni  (fascicali  trans-  ^ 
versi);  from  its  deep  sur- 
face strong  sheets  are  given 
off  which  pass  to  the  sheaths 
oE  the  flexor  tendons.  Ex- 
pansions  are  aiso  given  off 

from  its  deep  surface  which     ^^^  *■ 

invest  the  flexor  brevis  digi- 
torum and,  on  either  side,      haiu 
the  abductor  hallucis  and 
abductor  minimi  digiti.  i"™ 

Between  the  aponeu- 
rosis and  the  integument 
over  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  calca- 
neum a  bursa  (bursa  snbcu- 
tanea  calcanea)  is  constantly 


present. 


SuprrficUl  A\ss 


The  dorsal  surface  of 
the  foot  is  covercd  by  the  fascia  dorsalis  pedis,  a  rather  thin  sheet  continuous  with 
the  cniral  fascia  above.      It  covers  the  long  extensor  tendons. 

(a)   THE  PRE-AXrAL  MUSCLES. 
Like  the  pre-axial  muscles  of  the  hand,  those  of  the  foot  may  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  five  primary  layers,  which  have  undergone  a  considerable  amount  of 
roodificadon,  including  some  fusion. 
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(im)  The  Musclbs  of  thb  First  Lavbr. 

1.  Flexor  brevis  digitorum.         3.  Abductor  halluds. 

2.  Flexor  brevis  hallucis.  4.  Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

1.  Flexor  Brevis  Digitorum  (Fig.  627). 
Attachments. — ^The  short  flexor  of  the  toes  (m.  flesor  digltonim  brerb)  orisa 

from  the  inner  process  of  the  calcaneal  tuberosity  and  from  the  plantar  aponcurT,ii>. 
It  extends  distaily,  beneath  the  aponeurosis,  as  a  thick  quadrangular  muscie.  the 

fibres  of  which  are  collecied 
Fig.  617.  over  ihe   metatar^    boncs 

,^-"-*s.  into  four  tendons  which  pa^-. 

to  the  second,  third,  l<Kirth 
and  fifth  toes.  Over  thr 
first  phalanx  of  the  toecach 
tendon  divides  into  r»o  ict- 
minal  slips,  between  uhich 
the  coiresponding  lendon  i:{ 
the  flexor  longus  digitoruni 
passes  and  which  are  in- 
seited  into  the  second  pha- 
lanx. 

Nerve-Supply. —  Hy 
the  interna!  plantar  nci-\-r 
from  the  fourth  and  Afih 
lun)  bar  and  first  sacr^ 
nerves. 
Fieior  Action. — To  fleac    the 

''''"''  second,   third,    fourth,   and 

Fl.xorbrevl»  .       fijth  tOeS. 
mininii  iligid 

Hbductor  Vati  ationi.— The  most  fre- 

■ninimi  digiii     auent  vanation  in  this  musciv  i< 

I        .  the  absence  of    Ihe   tendon   lo 

l™uoi*  the  fifth  toe,  an  absence  which 

occurs  in  someuhat  over  i\  prr 

Shlil^mfm-      cent.ofcasesexamined.   Some- 

[iprion  iJIis  times  the  lendon  is  replaced  hv 

"^■^ '*"'  Reior  brevis       ^  ^''P  '"^  muscie  which  ari^t* 

jiEJinruin  len-      from  the  tendon  of  the  fleior 

ion»  longvs  digitorum, 

The   flexor   brevb   reprtr- 
senls  the  middie  portion  of  the 
'''i™hMi1?'""    superiicial  flexor  [ayer.  and  cor- 
responds.   accorilingly,   lo   th« 
terminal  ponions  cA  the   ten- 
dons of   ttie  flexor  sublimis  oi 
len  brev  rtigi.     the  h  and.    Ilsorigin  tsprimarilv 
irum  icndan        from  the  plantar  aponeiunsis. 
»  digitoniin         !>nd  hence  the  occasional  ori^ 
of  the  portion  for  the  fifth  loe 
becomes  intelliKihle,  since  the: 
tendon  of  the  tlexor  lonnis  is 
a  diflerenliation  of  the  deepcr 
Supeificisi  muKi«  of  «>ie  of  righi  loM.  Iayer  of  Ihc  aponeurosis. 

2.  Fi,ExoR  Brevis  Hallucis  (Fig.  628), 
Attachments. — The  short  fle\or  of  the  great   toe  (m.  Ileior  hallucis  brevis) 

ies  from  the  plantar  surface  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  and  the  adjacent  liga- 
>  striictiires.  Its  fibres  pass  distally  to  a  tendon  which  contains  a  sesamoid 
bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  internal  plantar  ner\-e  from  the  fourth  lumbar  nerve, 
Action. — To  flex  the  great  toe. 
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VaiiationB.— The  flexor  brevb  halluds  is  frequently  indmateljr  fused  with  the  abductor 
h&llucts^ 

A  portion  of  the  deeper  fibres  of  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis  b  fre(]uentl)[  inserted  into  the 
whoIe  fength  of  the  first  melatarsal.  Occasioiially  these  fibres  are  quite  distinct  from  the  rest 
oi  the  tnuscie,  forming  what  has  been  termed  an  ofipoaens  haliucis. 

In  the  description  oi  the  muscie  given  above,  account  has  been  taken  only  of  what  is  usual]y 
described  as  the  inner  portion,  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  being  usually  reearded  as  consisting 
o(  two  bellies,  the  second  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  lateral  side  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  crf  the  great  toe.  Tlie  relations  of  this  outer  belly  and  its  nerve^upply,  hoivever,  indi- 
caie  that  it  belongs  to  an  entirelv  difierent  l3yer  than  the  medial  beUy.  It  wiU,  therefore,  be 
considered  later  in  connection  with  the  interossei  (page  663). 

Fig.  6a8. 


[  Gfih  metataniK 
aa  minimi  digiti. 
(origin 

{u>  digitDnin 

lit  nlalinl  diglU 

liniml  dIciU, 


ncior  longui  d  I 


l-onr  tnd  ■cccuory  Heiors  of  righl  Jole,  eipoud  by  ninoral  ol  aaptriiclal  miuclca. 

3.    Abductoh  Hallucis  (Fig.  627). 

Attachments. — The  abductor  hallucis  extenda  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot,  arisin^  from  the  inner  tuhercle  and  surface  of  the  calcaneum  and  from  the 
plantar  aponevirosis  and  heing  inseried,  along  with  the  flexor  brevis  halluds,  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toc, 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  internal  plantar  nerve  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar 
and  first  sacral  nerves. 

Action.— To  abduct  and  flex  the  hallux. 
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Abductor  Minimi  Digiti  (Fig.  627), 

Attachments. — ^l^he.  abductor  of  the  little  toe  (m.  abductor  digiti  ^niiiti'  b 
situated  along  the  outer  border  of  the  foot.  It  arises  from  the  under  suriace  oi  v.* 
calcaneum  and  from  the  plantar  aponeurosis,  and  extends  distally  and  laterally  te  '«f 
inserted  partly  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  and  partly  into  t*r 
lateral  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  litde  toe. 

Ncrve-Supply. — By  the  extemal  plantar  nerve  from  the  first  and  secoci 
isacral  nerves. 

Action. — To  abduct  and  flex  the  Httle  toe. 

Variations.— A  portion  of  the  abductor  digiti  quinti  frequently  separates  from  the  rest  a 
the  muscle  to  form  a  fusiform  belly  which  has  been  termed  the  abductor  ossis  nteUtiarsi  ^x*\ 
It  arises  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  is  inserted,  ei ther  tode- 
pendently  or  in  common  with  the  abductor,  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal. 

(bd)  Thb  Muscles  op  the  Sbcond  Lavbil 

I.     LUMBRICALES    (Fig.    628).  i 

Attachments. — The  lumbricales  are  four  spindle-shaped  muscles  which  aris^ 
from  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  and  from  die 
inner  lx)rder  of  its  first  tendon.  They  pass  distally  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  tirst 
phalanges  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  digits,  where  they  are  inseried  into  tht 
membranous  expansions  of  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitonun. 

Nerve-Supply. — ^The  first  or  first  and  second  muscles,  counting  from  the  tibiaJ 
side,  are  supplied  by  the  intemal  plantar  nerve  ;  the  remaining  three  or  two  are  sup- 
plied  from  the  external  plantar  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves 

Action. — ^To  flex  and  draw  medially  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  tocs 

Variations. — Absence  of  one  or  other  of  the  lumbricales  has  been  noted,  the  fourth  and  third  j 

beine  those  most  frequently  lacking ;  these  same  muscles  are  frequently  bifid  at  their  insertions. 
Smail  bursse  may  intervene  between  the  tendons  and  the  first  phalanges. 

The  significance  of  the  lumbricales  is  similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  muscles  of  the  { 

hand.     They  arise  primarily  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  plantar  aponeurosis,  and  when  these 
differentiate  into  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  they  come  to  arise  from  those  I 

structures.  I 


(^cc)   Thk  Musclbs  of  thk  Third  Laver. 

I.   Adductor  Hallucis  (Fig.  629). 

Attachments. — The  adductor  hallucis  consists  of  two  portions,  often  described 
as  two  distinct  muscles,  united  only  at  their  insertions.  The  obligue  portion  (caput 
obliquum),  or  adductor  obliguus,  arises  from  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  metatarsals  and  from  the  long  plantar  ligament  and  passes  distally  and  inward 
along  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsals,  its  fibres  converging  to  a 
strong  tendon  which  unites  with  that  of  Xh^  transverse  portion  (capnt  transvcrsum),  or 
adductor  transversus.  This  extends  almost  transversely,  under  cover  of  the  three 
medial  tendons  of  the  long  and  short  flexors  and  the  lumbricales,  over  the  heads  o/ 
the  fourth,  third,  and  second  metatarsals.  It  arises  from  the  capsules  of  the  four 
lateral  metatarso-phalangeal  joints  and  passes  medially  to  join  the  tendon  of  the 
oblique  portion.  The  common  tendon  so  formed  unites  with  the  tendon  of  the  first 
plantar  interosseous  and  is  inserted  into  the  sesamoid  bone  of  that  tendon  and  into  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

Ncrvc-Supply. — By  the  deep  branch  of  the  extemal  plantar  nerve  from  the 
fifth  lumbar  and  first  and  second  sacral  nerves. 

Action. — ^To  fiex  and  adduct  the  hallux. 

Variations. — Some  variation  occurs  in  the  extent  of  the  origin  of  both  portions  ol  ihc 
adductor  hallucis.  The  oblique  portion  may  be  limited  to  the  long  plantar  lig^ament,  or  inay 
receive  an  accessory  slip  from  the  shaft  of  the  second  metatarsal,  while  the  origin  of  the  trans* 
verse  portion  from  the  fifth  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  mav  be  lacking. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  fcetus  the  two  portions  ot  the  adductor  are  not  separated  by  s 
wide  interval  as  in  the  adult,  but  lie  in  contact  with  each  other. 
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A  small  muscuUr  slip  has  occasionally  been  observed  passii^  from  the  long  plantar  liga- 
ment  to  the  lateral  surface  oi  the  base  of  the  first  phalaiuc  of  the  second  toe.  It  appears  to 
represent  an  addmtor  itaindi  digiti. 


miniml  digiti 
biilndi. 


digilofum 
Tnidon  oi  H 

FkMor  loogui  liaLI 


(dd)   The  Musclbs  op  thb  Fourth  and  Fipth  Lavers. 

I.   Interossei  plantares.         2.   Interossei  dorsales. 
3.   Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

As  in  the  hand,  the  fourth  and  fifth  Iayers  of  the  pre-axial  musculature  become 
united  to  form  the  dorsal  interossei,  portions  oi  the  fourth  layer  remaintiig  dislinct  to 
form  ih^  plantar  interossei.  The  arrangetnents  in  the  hand  and  foot  differ,  however, 
in  this  respect,  that  in  the  foot  the  lateral  muscle  derived  from  the  fourth  layer  forms 
a  large,  well-developed  structure  termed  the  fJexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

I.   Interossei  Plantares  (Fig.  630). 
Attachments. — The  plantar  interossei  are  four  spindle-shaped  muscies.     The 
firet  is  very  much  stronger  than  the  others,  and  is  often  described  as  the  outer  head 
of  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis  (page  661).     It  arises,  in  common  with  the  fiexor  brevis 
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hallucis,  from  the  inner  cuneiform  bones  and  the  adjacent  ligamentous  stmctuTcs, 
It  extends  distally  along  the  lateral  suriace  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  and  passa 
over  into  a  strong  tendon,  which  contains  a  sesamoid  bone,  and  is  ituerted  into  tbe 
outer  surface  of  the  base  o(  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  along  witb  ibe 
adductor  hallucis. 

The  remaining  ihree  musdes  are  much  smaller  and  arise  in  succession  from  ibe 
medial  surfaces  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsals,  and,  passing  dist^Iy.  are 

inseried  by   slender    ten- 

Fig.  630.  dons  into  the  membranous 

expansions  of  the  long  c«- 

tensortendonsof  the  third. 

fourth,  and  fifth  toes,  on 

the  medial  sides  of   their 

first  phalanges. 

RiL         Nerve-Supply. — By 

the  extenial  plantar  ocrve 

from  the  first  and  second 

^^^  sacral  nerves. 

Tii  Action, — To  flex  the 

PJj;  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 

toes  and  to  draw  the  last 
,      three  medially. 

lig. 

VariationB. — As  above 

Slated,  the  fir^t  plantar  inter- 

osseus  is  usually  described  as 

[nicnfi  a  second  head  of  the  flexof 

perancua  loi  brevis   hallucis.      It  is  so(ne- 

inKitic  t'n>^  more  or  Ims  insepara- 

libiiiisani  ble  from  the  obhgue  |>ortK>n 

of  the  adductor  halluds. 

Addi 
oUiqaiulu>l 

2.  Interossei  Dorsales 

Inten  (FigS.   6J3,  630). 

Attachments. — The 
dorsal  interossei  are  also 
four  in  number.  Thev 
arise  from  the  adjaceni 
sides  of  each  pair  of  met- 
atarsals and  pass  distaUy 
in  the  interspaces  bet«'een 
these  bones.  The  fibres 
oi\"v™h«i  **f  *3*^h  muscie  converge 

■nd  first  pii  to  a  narrow  tendon  which 

flfcied,  wHh  is  inseried  into  the  mem- 

ducior  '»ne  branous  expansions  of  the 

''"™'"ki  lwr  extensor  tendons  over  the 

first  phalanges  of  the  setf- 

DctpdisKction  ofsoleol  righl  tool,  »howing  inlerossMus  muid«.  ond,  third, and  fourth  tOCS, 

The  first  and  second  mus- 
des insert  into  the  opposite  sides  of  the  second  toe  and  the  third  and  fourth  into  the 
lateral  sides  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes. 

Nervc-Supply. — By  the  e.\ternal  plantar  nerve  from  the  first  and  second  sacral 
nerves, 

Action. — To  flex  the  second,  third.  and  fourth  toes  ;  the  first  also  draws  the 
second  toe  medi3lly  and  the  rcst  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes  laterally. 

3.   Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digit!  (Fig.  629). 
Attachments. — The  short  f!exor  of  the  little  toe  (m.  fleior  difciti  <|KiBti  brcTis), 
which  really  represents  a  fifth  plantar  interosseus,  arises  from  the  base  of  the  fifth 
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metatarsal  and  passes  distally  along  the  outer  side  of  the  fourth  plantar  interosseus 
to  be  inserted  by  a  tendon  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  fifth  toe  and  also  into  the  distal  portion  of  the  fifth  metatarsal. 

Nervc-Supply. — From  the  extemal  plantar  nerve  from  the  second  sacral 
nerve. 

Action. — To  flex  the  fifth  toe  and  draw  it  lateralward. 

Variations. — The  portion  of  the  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  vvhich  passes  to  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal is  frequently  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle,  and  has  then  been  termed 
the  opponens  guinti  digUL 

(b)   THE  POST-AXIAL  MUSCLES. 

I.    ExTENSOR  Brevis  Digitorum  (Fig.  624). 

Attachments. — ^The  short  extensor  of  the  toes  (m.  extensor  digitorum  brevis) 
arises  from  the  lateral  and  superior  surfaces  of  the  calcaneum.  It  passes  distally 
beneath  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  divides  into  four  portions, 
the  outer  three  of  which  soon  become  tendinous  and  are  inserted  by  fusing  with  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes  over  the  first 
phalanges  of  those  toes;  the  innermost  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

Nerve-Supply. — By  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar 
and  first  sacral  nerves. 

Action. — ^To  extend  and  draw  laterally  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes. 

Variations.— OccasionaIIy  one  or  other  of  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  brevis  may  be 
doubled,  this  condition  being  most  frequent  in  the  tendon  to  the  second  toe  ;  sometimes  a  fifth 
tendon  passes  to  the  little  toe. 

The  innermost  tendon  is  nearly  always  much  stron^er  than  the  others ;  the  fibres  which 
insert  into  it  are  occasionalIy  separate  from  the  remamder  of  the  muscle,  then  forming  the 
extensor  brevis  hallucis, 

PRACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS:    MUSCLES  AND    FASCI.« 

OF  THE  LEG.  ANKLE.  AND  FOOT. 

I.  The  L»eg. — The  skin  over  the  leg  is  everywhere  more  adherent  to  the  un- 
derlying  fascia  than  it  is  in  the  thigh.  Its  inability  at  certain  places,  as  over  the  spine 
and  antero-intemal  surface  of  the  tibia,  to  glide  away  when  force  is  applied  partly 
accounts  for  the  frequency  with  which  bruising  or  laceration,  superficial  ulceration, 
or  even  periostitis  or  caries  follows  injuries  to  the  **  shin." 

The  deep  fascia  blends  with  the  periosteum  at  the  head  and  inner  and  anterior 
borders  of  the  tibia,  at  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  at  the  tvfo  malleoli.  It  is  thicker 
and  denser  above  and  anteriorly  than  below  and  posteriorly.  The  two  septa  (Figs. 
627,  623)  that  run  inward  from  it  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  are  attached  to  the 
anterior  and  external  borders  of  the  fibula  constitute  an  osseo-aponeurotic  space  that 
contains  the  peroneal  muscles  and  that  may,  for  a  tirne,  limit  the  spread  of  infection 
or  of  suppuration.  The  peronei,  in  their  compartment,  and,  farther  in,  the  bones  and 
interosseous  membrane,  separate  the  anterior  group  of  muscles — the  tibialis  anticus, 
extensor  communis,  etc. — ^from  the  posterior  group.  The  fascia  over  the  anterior 
group  embraces  them  so  closely,  that  when  it  is  wounded  or  torn  the  muscle-fibres 
protrude  and  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  fascial  wound  may  be  difficult.  In 
the  anterior  compartment  the  muscles  are  intimately  adherent  to  its  fibrous  walls,  as 
is  the  čase  in  the  forearm,  but  not  in  the  arm  or  thigh  (Tillaux).  In  the  posterior 
compartment,  on  the  contrary,  a  loose  layer  of  connective  tissue  intervenes  between 
the  gastrocnemius  and  the  deep  fascia,  and  permits  the  greater  degree  of  motion 
between  the  muscle  and  the  aponeurosis  necessitated  by  the  greater  range  of  motion 
in  plantar,  as  compared  with  dorsal,  f1exion  of  the  foot. 

The  difference  wiU  be  noted  in  dealing  with  wounds  involving  these  regions,  or 
in  some  operaiions,  as  amputation  of  the  leg. 

The  septum,  anteriorly,  at  the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  between  the  tibialis  anticus 
and  extensor  longus  digitorum,  is  of  variable  density,  gives  no  indication  of  its  pres- 
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ence  on  either  the  skin  or  fascial  suriace,  and  although  described  as  a.  giiide  to  th; 
anterior  tibial  artery  i^.v.),  is  untrustworthy  on  account  of  the  difiicult>-  oj  rtctij- 
nizing  it  (Treves). 

Posteriorly  the  deep  layer  of  fascia  that  holds  down  the  deep  musdes  M'  l-.: 

tibiaand  libula  and  nins  transversely  beneath  the  soleusand  gastrocnemius,  isataLir 

above,  where  it  is  covered  and  reinforced  by  the  Ur  t: 

Fig.  6ji.  muscies,  and  stronger  below,  where  it  loses  their  jui' 

port.      It  is   continued   downward   and   separaies  :ir: 

\  tendo   Achillis  from   the  deeper    structures.      In  jj- 

proaching  the  vessels  behind  ihe  malleolus,  one  finiis, 

theretore,  two  layers  of  deep  fascia. 

Growths  originating  in  the  head  of  the  tibia  -n 
occupying  the  interosseous  space  are  much  influcn^n: 
by  the  resistance  nI  the  deep  fascia,  which,  as  is  ihc 
čase  with  the  fascia  lata,  niay  for  a  time  determine 
their  shape  and  direction  and  alter  their  suriace  ap- 
pearance  and  their  apparent  density. 

Celiulitis    and  abscess  are  for  a  while  confineJ 

beneath  the  fascia,    but,   like  the  coloring  matter  ci 

the  blood  after  fracture,  niay  soon  find  their  way  to 

the  surface  by  iollowing  the  vessels  that  perforate  il. 

Some  fibres  of  the  gastrocnemius  or,  more  fre- 

Teri'  quently,  the  tendo  Achillis  at  its  weakest  point.  on  a 

level   with  the  internal  malleolus,  inay  be  ruplurcci 

i^*  during  strong  etiort,  as  in  raising  the  body  on  the 

teado  toes  while  bearing  a  weight.     Sonietimes,   however, 

this  accident  follows  comparatively  trifling  exertion. 

2.  The  Ankle  and  Foot. — The  skin  around 
the  ankle  and  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  thin 
and  lax.  The  absencc  of  a  fatty  or  muscular  laver 
between  it  and  the  subjacent  bones  and  the  disiance 
of  the  region  from  the  centre  of  circulation  make 
gangrene  from  relaiively  slight  contusion,  or  from  the 
pressure  of  splints  or  dressings,  more  common  bere 
D(»s*inion  al  iranure  of  lefi  jihia,       than  elsewhere. 

»rilSi^oiTrniKrnenis."  *'  Ovcr  the  sole,  especially  at  those  places  »'hich 

normally  bear  the  weight  of  the  body, — the  heel,  the 
bali  of  the  great  toe,  the  line  of  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  (page  452),  and 
the  outer  side  of  the  foot, — the  skin  is  much  denser.  It  often  contains  callositics 
which  cause  pain  by  pressure  and  are  usually  the  result  o(  Eriction  l)etween  the  šote 
and  an  lll-fitting  shoe.  Its  close  connection  with  the  underlying  plantar  fascia  is 
similar  to  that  belween  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  the  palmar  fascia,  and  betwcen  the 
skin  of  the  scalp  and  the  occipito-frontalis  aponeurosis,  in  ali  of  which  regions  ilie 
integument  is  exccptionally  thick  and  dense,  and  in  the  tormer  two  hairless  (page 
491).  Under  the  heel  the  thick  skin  and  the  pad  of  subcutaneous  fascia  containini; 
fat  are  especially  valuable  in  lessening  the  force  of  falls  upon  that  part  of  the  foot. 
»bere  there  is  no  elasiic  arch  composed  of  a  number  of  bones  and  joims  to  take  up 
and  disiribute  the  force,  as  do  both  the  transverse  arch  and  the  anterior  pillar  of 
the  main  arch  (jragc  4,16),  This  tissne,  verticnl  and  scanty  in  the  sole,  is  loose  and 
abnndant  on  the  dorsum  and  around  the  tendo  Achillis,  in  which  latter  region  it 
contains  some  fat.  Its  laxity  over  the  dorsum,  while  it  somewhat  protects  the  instep 
from  the  effects  of  direct  violence,  ad<is  greatlv  to  the  ease  with  which  swelling  or 
cedema  mav  occnr  in  cellulitis  or,  on  account  of  the  dcpendent  position  of  the  part 
and  its  remotencss  from  the  hcart,  in  an^sarca. 

The  deep  fascia  at  the  ankle  is  thickcned  on  the  dorsum  and  sides  to  form  the 
annular  ligiiments,  the  chicf  functinn  of  »hich  is  to  hold  in  plače  the  tendons  that 
move  the  foot  and  toes.  Antcriorivthis  is  done  tn"  t«o  bands.  beneath  the  upperot 
which  the  tendon  of  the  tihinlis  anticus  nms,  while  the  loucr  covers  in  the  tendon  f' 
the  same  muscle  and  ihose  of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicls  and  of  the  eKtensor  coffl- 
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munis  and  peroneus  tertius,  the  last  two  running  in  one  sheath.  Internally — /.<?., 
between  the  heel  and  the  intemal  malleolus — the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  pol- 
licis,  the  fiexor  longus  digitorum,  and  the  tibialis  posticus  run  beneath  the  internal 
annular  ligament,  the  last  nanied  being  the  deepest  and  in  the  closest  proxiniity  to 
the  ankle-joint,  disease  of  which  niay  originate  in  the  tendon.  The  relation  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis  tendon  to  the  posterior  ligament  is  intimate,  and  is  believed  to 
be  of  advantage  in  resisting  posterior  luxation  of  the  astragalus  (page  450). 

The  peroneus  longus  tendon  is  thought  to  be  more  frequently  displaced  than 
any  other  tendon  in  the  body.  When  this  accident  happens,  the  tendon  slips  froni 
its  groove  behind  the  external  malleolus  and  over  the  thin  posterior  border  of  the 
latter  to  its  anterior  face.  This  dislocation  is  favored  hy  (a)  the  length  and  slender- 
ness  of  the  tendon  ;  (d)  the  shallowness  of  the  groove  in  which  it  runs  ;  (c)  the 
relative  weakness  of  the  single  slip  of  the  external  annular  ligament  that  covers  the 
tendon;  (d)  the  fact  that  it  changes  its  direction  twice  between  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg  and  its  insertion, — i.e. ,  once  at  the  malleolus  and  once  at  the  margin  of  the  cuboid. 

Disease  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  about  the  ankle-joint  is  not  rare,  is  apt  to 
be  tuberculous,  and  is  favored  by  the  frequent  strains  and  the  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  by  their  dependent  position  and  remoteness 
from  the  heart. 

Their  relation  to  disease  of  the  tarsal  bones  should  be  remembered  (page  437). 
The  approximately  vertical  direction  of  the  swelling  in  the  early  stages  is  some- 
times  of  use  in  difierentiating  teno-synovitis  from  ankle-joint  disease  (page  451). 

The  involvement  of  the  tendon-sheaths  in  sprain  of  the  ankle-joint  (page  450) 
adds  to  the  duration  of  the  disability  produced  by  that  accident. 

On  the  šole  of  the  foot  the  dense  plantar  fascia  is  of  importance  in  relation  to 
infection  or  suppuration  beneath  it.  Of  its  three  divisions  (page  659),  the  central 
one  is  much  the  strongest.  With  the  intermuscular  septa  that  run  from  its  lateral  bor- 
ders  into  the  šole  and  separate  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  from  the  abductor  minimi 
digiti  externally  and  from  the  abductor  hallucis  internally,  it  makes  a  compartment 
the  floor  of  which  is  rarely  penetrated  by  inflammatory  or  purulent  effusions.  An 
abscess  beginning  in  the  mid-region  of  the  šole  beneath  the  plantar  fascia  may  pass 
forward  between  the  digital  slips  or  upward  through  the  interosseous  spaces,  or 
along  the  tendon-sheaths  to  the  ankle.  More  rarely  apertures  in  the  plantar  fascia 
permit  suppuration  to  spread  through  it  to  the  subcutaneous  region  of  the  šole. 
The  abscess  cavity  then  consists  of  two  portions  connected  by  a  narrow  neck,  adc^s 
en  bouton  de  chemise  (Tillaux). 

The  lateral  progress  of  such  an  abscess — through  the  intermuscular  septa  above 
described — is  easier  than  penetration  of  the  strong  central  leaflet  of  the  plantar  fascia. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  three  compartments  into  which  the  šole  is  then  divided 
are  analogous  to  the  thenar,  hypothenar,  and  central  divisions  of  the  palm.  Con- 
traction  of  the  plantar  fascia,  \vhich  aids  in  maintaining  the  curve  of  the  arch  of  the 
foot,  as  a  string  would  that  of  its  bow,  increases  that  arch,  is  often  associated  with 
the  difierent  forms  of  talipes,  and  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  common  causes  of  a 
subvariety,  — -pes  cavus,  Relaxation  or  elongation  of  the  plantar  fascia  favors  depres- 
sion  of  the  normal  arch,  and  hence  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  condition 
known  as  **flat-foot"  {pes pianiis)  {vide  infra). 

Club- Foot, — The  mechanics  of  the  normal  foot  have  already  been  sufficiently 
described  (pages  436,  447). 

Of  the  deformities,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  which  are  grouped  under  the 
name  club-foot,  it  is  necessary  to  describe,  from  the  anatomical  stand-point,  only  the 
chief  varieties. 

I.  Taiipes  eguino-vanis,  when  congenital,  is  believed  to  result  from  retention 
of  the  fcctal  position,  —  i.e.,  from  defective  development.  The  inward  rotation  of  the 
flexed  and  crossed  limbs  in  utero,  which  in  the  later  periods  of  foetal  life  removes  the 
pressure  from  the  fibular  side  of  the  legs  and  the  dorsum  of  the  feet  and  puts  the 
latter  in  the  position  of  extreme  flexion  with  the  soles — instead  of  the  tops— of  the 
feet  against  the  uterine  \valls  (Berg),  does  not  take  plače.  This  is  the  commonest 
of  ali  the  forms  of  club-foot.  When  it  is  acquired,  it  may  be  due  to  paral ysis  of 
those  muscles  that  oppose  the  adduction  and  extension  of  the  foot, — i.e.y  chiefly  of 
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the  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  the  peronei.  The  muscles  that  draw  up  the  hed, 
— ^the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus, — the  muscles  that  elevate  the  inner  bonder  of  the 
foot  and  adduct  it, — ^the  tibalis  anticus  and  posticus  and  the  flexor  longus  digitorum, 
— are  not  resisted  ;  or,  if  the  čase  is  congenital,  are  assisted  by  the  position  of  the 
foot,  which  is  therefore  found  with  (a)  the  heel  elevated  ;  {b)  the  inner  edge  of  the 
šole  drawn  upward  ;  (r)  its  axis  turned  inward  ;  {d)  the  šole  shortened,  partly 
through  contraction  of  the  plantar  fascia. 

In  marked  cases  the  calcaneum  will  be  almost  vertical,  as  will  the  astrag^us, 
which  will  also  be  rotated  fonvard  so  that  its  head  may  have  two  articular  facets,  one 
of  them  projecting  on  the  dorsum;  the  scaphoid  is  atrophied  and  is  close  to  the 
inner  malleolus;  the  cuneiform  bones  accompany  it,  and  the  cuboid  becomes  the 
chief  point  of  support  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Corresponding  changes  očcur  in  the  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges,  which  may 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  inner  side  of  the  leg. 

Pure  talipes  varus,  in  which  the  elevation  of  the  heel  is  absent,  is  very  rare.  The 
other  varieties  of  club-foot  are  seldom  congenital. 

2.  Talipes  Valgus. — ^The  foot  is  abducted  and  the  outer  border  elevated  by  the 
peronei,  the  inner  side  being  correspondingly  depressed  and  the  arch  of  the  foot 
flattened  out. 

3.  Talipes  Eguinus. — The  heel  is  drawn  up  by  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus; 
the  patient  walks  on  the  balls  of  the  toes  ;  the  os  calcis  and  the  astragalus  are 
changed  in  position  as  in  equino-varus.  The  astragalo-scaphoid  and  calcaneo- 
cuboid  joints  are  much  flexed,  so  that  the  scaphoid  may  even  be  in  contact  with  the 
os  calcis. 

4.  Talipes  Calcaneus. — ^The  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  the  extensor  pro- 
prius  poUicis  raise  the  toes  and  with  them  the  foot,  so  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
os  calcis  is  elevated  and  the  astragalus  is  rotated  backward  until  its  articular  sur- 
face  points  in  that  direction.     The  patient  walks  on  the  heel. 

Flat-foot  results  from  weakness  or  relaxation  of  plantar  muscles,  fascise,  and 
ligaments,  especially  the  inferior  calcaneo -scaphoid  (page  445).  When,  in  persons 
who  stand  much  of  their  time,  or  in  those  with  defective  ankles  originally,  this  liga- 
ment  yields,  the  head  of  the  astragalus  is  carried  downward  and  inward  by  the  l)o<iy 
weight,  which,  owing  to  the  width  of  the  pelvis,  the  obliquity  of  the  femur,  and  the 
curve  of  the  tibia,  is  transmitted  to  the  astragalus  somewhat  from  without  inward. 
This  is  associated  with  abduction  of  the  foot,  resisted  by  the  intemal  lateral  and 
calcaneo-astragaloid  ligaments.  This  sinking  of  the  astragalus  and  increased  promi- 
nence  of  the  internal  malleolus  may  be  seen  in  many  normal  feet  when  the  veight  of 
the  body  is  thrown  on  one  foot  (page  449).  In  well-marked  cases  of  flat-foot  the 
tibialis  posticus  fails  to  resist  this  change  ef!ectually,  the  peronei  add  to  the  abduction 
or  shortening,  the  arch  of  the  šole  of  the  foot  entirely  disappears  or  may  even  become 
a  rounded  downward  curve,  the  deltoid  ligament  stretches,  as  do  the  long  and  short 
plantar  ligaments,  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  the  scaphoid  tubercle.  and  the 
sustentaculum  tali  (page  449)  become  unduly  prominent  and  may  be  the  main  points 
of  support. 

Two  bursae  about  the  foot  are  of  enough  importance  to  demand  attention. 

The  retrocalcaneal  bursa  lies  between  the  os  calcis  and  the  tendo  Achillis,  the 
depressions  at  the  sides  of  which  are  effaced  when  the  bursa  is  distended.  The  cor- 
responding obliteration  of  the  anterior  depressions  just  beneath  the  malleoli  (page 
451),  which  occurs  in  ankle-joint  disease,  does  not  take  plače.  Flexion  or  extension 
of  the  foot  or  contraction  of  the  calf  muscles  is  painful, 

Bunions. — There  may  be  normally  a  bursa  over  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint 
of  the  great  toe,  or  an  **  adventitious*  *  bursa — formed  by  dilatation  of  Ivmph-spaces, 
condensation  of  connective  tissiie,  and  localized  effusion — mav  develop  ihere,  as  a 
resiilt  of  pressure  and  friction  from  badly  fitting  shoes.     The  great  toe  Ls  forced  oul- 
ward,  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  articulation  is  elongated,  the  joint  is  t^aAx. 
unduly  prominent,  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  sometimes  enlarges,  and  the 
cartilage  over  its  inner  surface  not  uncommonlv  atrophies  and  disappears,  leaving  a 
communication  between  the  bursal  sac  and  the  svnovial  cavity  of  the  joint.     Flat- 
foot  and  ali  degreeis  of  valgus  tend  to  produce  a  similar  condition  by  exposing  the 
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inner  border  of  tbe  fcx>l — and  thus  the  first  metatarso-phahngeal  joint — to  excessive 
pressure. 

Advenlitious  bursče  are  found  over  theexternal  matleolus, — "tailor's  bursa," — 
over  ihe  cuboid  in  equino-varus.  and  at  other  points  exposed  to  pressure  in  the 
difierent  lorms  of  club-fool. 

SURFACE   LANDMARKS   OF   THE   LOWER   EXTREMITY. 

I.  The  Buttocks  and  Hip. — The  iHac  furrow  (page  349)  indicating  the  line 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  with  the  external  obHque  above  and  the  gluteus  medius 
l)elow,  passes  fonvard  to  the  anterior 

superior  spine,    and    is    more    or  less  Fig.  633, 

ef^ced  posleriorly  where  the  crest  is 
covered  by  the  f!at  tendon  of  the  erec- 

tor  spinče.      The    posterior    superior  lUnm 

spine  is  atways  indicated  by  a  surface 
depression. 

In  women  the  continuous  layer  of  Temor 

lat  passing  from  the  loin  to  the  but-  tf*" 

točk  blends  the  surface  forms  of  these 
regions  into  one  uniform  curve  (Thom- 
son), and  there  is  nosuch  markeddefi- 
nition  of  them  as  is  seen  in  the  mate. 

The  rounded  prominence  of  the 
buttock  (Fig.  632)  is  due  partly  to 
subcutaneous  fat,  partly  to  the  thick 
muscular  mass  of  the  gluteus  maximus, 
especially  developed  in  man  by  reason 

of  his  assumption  of  the  upright  po-  tumnt 

sition.  It  is  more  prominent  posteri- 
orIy.  becomes  flattened  as  it  passes 
outward,  and  ends  in  a  distinct  de- 
pression (Fig-  632)  at  the  tendinous 
insertion  of  tliat  muscle  just  fiehind 
and  beIow  the  greater  trochanter.  Al- 
though  the  trochanter  is  on  a  plane 
external  to  that  of  the  iliac  crest,  the 
hollow  between  it  and  the  ilium  is  so 
obliterated  by  the  gluteus  medius  and 
minimus  muscles  tliat  it  ordinarily  does 
not  appear  as  a  surface  prominence. 
Its  upper  border — on  a  level  with  the 

centre  of  the  acetabulum — is  indi^tinct  itonim 

on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  glu- 
teus medius  tendon  which  passes  over 
it  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  surface 
of  the  trochanter. 

In  front  the  muscular  eminences 
where  the  region  of  the  buttock  passes 
into  that  of  the  hip  are  due  to  the  glu- 
teus medius  above  and  more  anteriorly 

to  the  tensor  faci»  latJe  fPig.  632),  Lawrai  suriarr  ot  riRiu  i«.  shoiring 

which    shows    as    a   broad    elevation  moeWiiiiRoniiviii)(su\>)cci. 

just    behind    a    vertical     line    drawn 

through  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  just  below  the  forepart  of  the  iliac  creat. 
It  can  he  best  seen  if  the  thigh  is  in  abduction  and  inward  rotation. 

As  the  skin  of  the  buttock  is  made  tense  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  on  the  pelvis, 
the  /old  a/  the  nales  (gluteo-femoral  crease),  due  to  creasing  or  drawing  in  of  the 
skin,  is  formed  when  the  thigh  is  extended.     It  begins  just  below  the  level  of  the 
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tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  runs  horizontali/  outward,  and  crosses  the  middle  of  the 
lower  edge  of  the  gluteus  maxinius,  part  of  which — ^the  inner — is  therefore  above  it 
and  part — the  outer — below  it.  In  flexion  of  the  hip  the  gluteus  maximus  is  Aattened 
and  the  skin  stretched  over  it,  and  hence  this  fold  is  more  or  less  completely  efiaced. 
As  flexion  is  an  almost  constant  early  syniptom  of  hip-joint  disease  (page  381 ),  and 
is  usually  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  moving  the  joint,  the  obliteration  of 
the  gluteo-femoral  crease,  characteristic  of  this  disease,  can  readily  be  understood. 

In  women,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  thesupragluteal  layer  of  fat,  the  gluteo- 
femoral  crease  is  longer  and  deeper  than  in  men. 

The  various  bony  points  of  this  region  have  been  described  (pages  345,  349),  as 
have  the  different  lines  and  measurements  employed  in  the  diagnosis  of  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  and  of  dislocation  (pages  362,  364,  367). 

2.  The  Thigh. — (a)  Anterior  crural  region.  The  hip  passes  insensibly  in 
front  and  below  into  the  region  of  the  thigh.  The  inguinal  furrow,  a  valuable  land- 
mark,  separates  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  from  that  of  the  thigh  (page  1774).  It 
indicates  the  line  of  Poupart*s  ligament,  which  may  be  felt,  in  the  absence  of  much 
subcutaneous  fat,  from  the  iliac  spine  to  the  pubic  spine,  more  easily  over  its  inner 
half,  and  stili  more  easily  if  the  thigh  is  in  extension,  abduction,  and  outward  rotation. 

The  ligament  is  relaxed  by  fiexion,  adduction,  and  inward  rotation  of  the  thigh, 
and  with  it,  to  some  extent,  the  deep  fasciae  of  the  thigh  and  abdomen ;  therefore 
that  position  is  the  one  most  favorable  to  reduction  of  either  inguinal  or  femoral 
hernia  by  taxis  (pages  1770,  1774). 

Below  this  a  second  furrow — **  Holden's  line** — is  sometimes  seen  with  the  thigh 
in  slight  flexion,  beginning  at  the  scroto-femoral  angle  and  becoming  less  distinct  until 
it  is  lost  at  or  over  the  supratrochanteric  space.  It  runs  across  the  front  of  the  cap» 
sule  of  the  hip-joint  and  is  lost  in  the  presence  of  synovitis  of  that  joint.  It  is  often 
indistinct,  and  in  some  subjects  cannot  be  made  out  at  aH  (Treves). 

On  the  line  of  this  furrow,  and  just  extemal  to  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  Poupart*s  ligament,  the  head  of  the  femur  can  sometimes  be  made  palpable 
by  extension  and  rotation  of  the  thigh,  but  this  is  rarely  possible  in  fat  or  muscular 
persons. 

The  depression  or  flattening  of  Scarpa's  triangle  (page  639)  can  usually  be  seen. 
The  tendon  of  orig^n  of  the  adductor  longus — made  prominent  by  abduction — and 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sartorius,  emphasized  by  flexion  and  outvard  rotation  of  the 
thigh  with  the  knee  bent,  mark  its  inner  and  outer  borders  respectively.  The  sar- 
torius, continued  downward,  becomes  flattened  and  is  lost  in  the  rounded  fulness  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  knee.  Just  internal  to  a  line  bisecting  the  triangle  the  femoral 
artery  may  be  felt  and  its  pulsations  sometimes  seen.  A  very  trifling  depression  is 
occasionally  present  near  the  inner  angle  at  the  base  of  the  triangle,  and  then  indi- 
cates the  position  of  the  saphenous  opening  (page  635),  the  centre  of  which  is  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  below  and  the  same  distance  external  to  the  pubic  spine, 
which  is  on  a  transverse  line  drawn  through  the  upper  margin  of  the  greater  trochan- 
ter.  From  the  apex  of  the  triangle  the  shallow  groove,  extending  towards  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee,  marks  the  course  of  the  sartorius  and  the  interval  between  the  quad- 
riceps  extensor  and  the  adductors.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  triangle  the  rectus  can  be 
seen,  showing  below  the  anterior  superior  spine  in  the  interval  betiveen  the  sartorius 
and  the  tensor  fasciae  latae  ;  it  runs  down  the  front  of  the  thigh,  giving  it  its  convex 
fulness,  and  narrowing  to  its  ending  in  the  flattened  quadriceps  tendon,  the  edges  of 
which  stand  out  when  the  leg  is  strongly  extended  on  the  thigh.  The  obliteration 
of  Scarpa*s  triangle,  in  fuU  extension  of  the  thigh,  is  due  to  the  thrusting  forward 
of  the  overlying  tissues  by  the  neck  and  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

To  the  inner  side  of  Scarpa*s  triangle,  below  and  posteriorly  to  the  adductor 
longus,  the  other  adductors  and  the  gracilis  give  the  rounded  outline  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  upper  thigh.  Near  the  knee,  when  the  leg  is  flexed,  the  tendon  of  insertion  of 
the  adductor  magnus  can  be  plainly  felt  between  the  sartorius  and  vastus  intemus. 
The  latter  muscle  stands  out  along  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh  and  is  stili  more  promi- 
nent near  the  knee,  where  it  becomes  superficial  between  the  rectus  and  the  sartorius. 

On  the  outer  side  the  vastus  externus  gives  the  thigh  its  broad,  slighdy  convex 
suriace,  down  the  centre  of  which  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  vertical  groove  indi- 
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cating  the  position  of  the  ilio-libial  band  of  fascia  between  the  insertions  of  the  tensor 

tascise  latae  and  gluteus  maximus  and  the  external  tibial  tuberosity.      More  pos- 

teriorIy  a  distinct  longitudinal  depression  correaponds  to  the  extenial  intermuscular 

septum,   betvveen  the  vastus  externus  and  the  short  head  of  the    biceps.     At  the 

lower  third  o£  the  thigh  this  groove  indicates  the  line  of  nearest  approacfi  of  the  shaft 

of  the  femur  to  the  surface.     Elsewhere  it  is 

usualiy  so  covered  by  muscular  masses  that  ^'°-  ^33- 

it  is  not  to  be  felt,  even  indistinctly.     The 

corresponding  internal  septum— bet ween  the  ' 

vastus  internus  and  the  adductors  and  pecti- 

neus — produces  no  surface  marking. 

(^)  Posterior  crural  region.  The  ham-  ^°^ 
strings,  descending  froni  beneath  the  lower 
edge  of  the  gluteus  nia.\imus,  cannot  at  first 
be  separatel/  identified.  Lower.  a  very  slight 
depression  may  mark  the  interval  between 
the  seminiembranosus  and  the  semitendino- 
sus,  and  the  biceps  tendon  becomes  a  salient 
rounded  cord. 

When  the  limbs  are  straight  with  the 
knees  togelher  there  should  be  but  a  slight 
interval  between  the  thighs,  and  that  onIy 
where  the  sartorius  muscles  curve  back  to 
lie  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  limb.  In 
women,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  sub- 
cutaneous  fat,  the  thighs  may  be  in  contact 
ali  ihe  way  down  (Thomson). 

3,  The  Knee. — On  the  anterior  sur- 
face the  quadriceps  tendon  and  the  ligamen- 
tum  patellse  are  made  more  prominent  by 
strong  extension  of  the  leg,  and  on  each  side 

of  the  ligament  the  little  eminence  made  by'the       ' 
protnision  of  the  soft  subpatellar  fat  becomes 
visible.     The  angle  made  by  the  axes  of  the 
tendon  and  ligament  should  be  noted  (page 
418). 

The  oudine  of  the  patella  is  easily  felt 
and  can  usually  be  seen.  Above  it  is  a  slight 
depression.  At  its  sides  are  two  concavities 
— the  inner  of  which  13  a  little  more  marked, 
as  the  inner  border  of  the  patella  is  the 
more  prominent — which  in  fat  persons  may 
disappear,  as  they  do,  together  with  the  su- 
prapatellar  depression,  in  synovitis  of  the 
knee-joint  (page  413).  Both  anteriorly  and 
lateraUy  the  landmarks  have  been  sufficiendy 
described  (pages  367,  390).  r 

Posteriorly  the  popliteal  space — the  ham 
— is  slighdy  convex  during  extension  of  the  <  ■      1       h     ■ 

leg  and  deeply  concave  when  it  is  flexed.  """*"  mojeuing  oiniviiig^subK*!.'  """"^ 

The  boundaries.   the  rclations  of  the  ham- 

string  tendons,  of  the  ilio-tibial  band  externally  and  of  the  sartorius  tendon  internally 
have  been  described  {pages  409,  646).  At  the  lower  portion  of  the  space  the  con- 
verging  f)eshy  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemius  may  be  felt. 

4.  The  Leg. — The  landmarks  relating  to  the  tibia  (page  390)  and  fibula  (page 
396)  have  been  described.  Between  these  bones  the  belly  of  the  tibialis  anticus  causes 
a  distinct  prominence,  to  the  fibular  side  of  which  is  the  narrower  and  less-marked 
clevation  due  to  the  estensor  longus  digitorum.  Below  the  middie  third  of  the  leg 
these  muscles  are  tendinous,  but  by  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot  and  of  the  toes  (exten- 
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sion)  they  can  be  made  to  stand  out  with  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucs 
between  them  ;  to  the  outer  side  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  tendon  a  sl^r. 
groove  indicates  the  interval  between  that  muscle  and  the  peroneus  tertius.  Tb? 
latter — ^as  a  muscle  peculiar  to  man  and  probably  developing  as  a  result  of  his  assuin> 
tion  of  the  erect  posture — is  not  invariably  present.  Above,  between  the  exvtsi»  ' 
longus  digitorum  and  the  soleus,  the  peroneus  longus  makes  a  longitudinal  elo^atu.i 
shading  oflf  below — ^where  the  fleshy  tibres  become  tendinous — into  the  flatter  pcrt>- 
neus  brevis. 

Posteriorly  the  swell  of  the  calf  is  formed  by  the  gastrocnemius,  and  its  suife:- 
markings  are  due  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  fleshy  and  tendinous  portions  i '. 
that  muscle.  When  the  calf  muscles  are  in  action,  as  in  standing  on  the  toes,  it  9\L 
be  seen  that  the  inner  head  is  the  larger  and  descends  somewhat  lower  than  the  ouicr 
head  ;  and  the  lateral  borders  of  the  soleus  will  be  seen  coming  to  the  surface  bevond 
the  lower  part  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  tendo  Achillis  and  showing  as  cur\  eil 
eminences,  of  which  the  outer  is  the  longer. 

5.  The  Ankle  and  Foot. — The  bony  landmarks  have  been  described  (  pai!e» 

390.  396,  437,  449.  453). 

At  the  front  of  the  ankle  the  extensor  tendons  are  easily  recognized-  The 
largest  and  most  internal  is  that  of  the  tibialis  anticus  ;  then,  in  order,  the  extens»  r 
proprius  hallucis,  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and — when  present — the  peroneus  ter 
tius.  Beneath  the  tendons  of  the  long  extensor  and  just  below  the  extemal  mal- 
leolus,  the  fieshy  belly  of  the  short  extensor  of  the  toes,  filling  the  space  bet»een  ih^ 
os  calcis  and  astragalus,  can  easily  be  felt  as  a  soft  swelling  over  the  outer  part  of  thr 
tarsal  region,  and  is  distinctly  visible  when  in  action.  On  either  side  of  the  ten^ii- 
nous  elevation,  on  a  level  with  the  line  of  the  ankle-joint  and  in  front  of  each 
malleolus,  is  a  little  depression.  This  is  effaced  when  the  capsule  is  dislendt-u 
by  effusion  (page  451).  The  two  f1eshy  masses  on  the  inner  and  outer  border  ft 
the  foot  are  due  respectively  to  the  abductor  and  flexor  brevis  hallucis  and  the  ab- 
ductor  and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti.  The  dorsal  interossei  project  upward  sHg:hily 
between  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  lines  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  correspondimj 
to  the  various  joints  have  been  described  (page  453). 

Behind  the  ankle  and  at  the  sides  of  the  tendo  Achillis — between  it  and  the  pos- 
terior  surfaces  of  the  malleoli — ^are  two  concavities,  of  which  the  outer  is  the  deepcr. 
In  it  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  may  be  felt,  the  latter  the  nearer 
to  the  fibula.  In  the  inner  concavity  lie,  in  order  from  the  malleolus  backward,  the 
tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  the  f)exor  longus 
pollicis. 

On  the  šole  of  the  foot  the  abductors  of  the  great  and  little  toes  show  somevhat 
on  the  surface,  but  the  chief  outiines  are  determined  by  the  arch  of  the  foot.  the 
strong  plantar  fascia,  and  the  thick  integument.  The  digital  creases  have  but  litde 
practical  value. 

As  the  foot,  taken  as  a  whole,  acts  as  a  lever,  and  as  the  calf  muscles  are 
attached  to  the  heel, — the  short  end  of  such  a  lever, — it  follows  that  the  develop- 
ment  of  these  muscles  will  stand  in  some  relation  to  the  length  or  projection  of  the 
heel.  As  a  short  lever  will  require  the  application  of  a  greater  force  to  produce 
the  same  result  than  will  a  long  lever,  we  find  the  most  marked  muscular  develop- 
ment  of  the  calf  associated  with  a  short  foot  and  a  short  heel,  while  a  long  foot  and 
a  long  heel  are  the  usual  concomitants  of  a  poorly  developed  calf  (Thomson).  The 
athletic  feats  of  some  runners  vvith  poorly  developed  calves  may  sometimes  be 
explained  by  observing  the  unusual  length  and  projection  of  the  heel. 


THE  VASCULAR  SVSTEM. 

The  vascular  system  is  composed  of  the  organs  immediately  concerned  in  the 
circulation  throughout  the  body  of  the  fiuids  which  convey  to  the  tissues  the  nutritive 
substances  and  oxygen  necessary  for  their  metaboHsm  and  carry  from  them  to  the 
excretory  organs  the  waste  products  formed  during  metabolism. 

The  system  is  usually  regarded  as  being  composed  of  two  portions,  the  one  con- 
sisting  of  organs  in  which  circulates  the  red  fluid  which  we  term  blood,  while  the 
organs  of  the  other  contain  a  colorless  or  white  fluid  known  as  lymph  or  chyle  ;  the 
former  of  these  subsystems  is  the  blood-vascular  system  and  the  latter  is  the  lymphatic 
sy5tem.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the  two  systems  communicate,  and  that 
the  lymphatic  system  develops  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  blood-vascular  system  ;  so 
that  while  it  proves  convenient  for  descriptive  purposes  to  regard  the  two  systems  as 
distinct,  nevertheless,  they  are  intimately  associated  both  anatomically  and  embryo- 
logically. 

THE  BLOOD-VASCULAR  SVSTEM. 

The  blood-vascular  system  consists  of  ( i )  a  sy3tem  of  canals  known  as  blood- 
vesseiSy  traversing  practically  aH  parts  of  the  bodv,  and  (2)  of  a  contractile  organ,  the 
heart,  by  whose  pulsations  the  blood  is  forced  through  the  vessels.  The  vessels  are 
again  divisible  into  ( 1 )  vessels  which  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  tissues 
and  are  known  as  arteries,  (2)  exceedingly  fine  vessels  which  form  a  net-work  in  the 
tissues  and  are  termed  capillaries,  and  (3)  vessels  which  retum  the  blood  from  the 
tissues  to  the  heart  and  are  known  as  veins. 

THE   STRUCTURE  OF   BLOOD-VESSELS. 

Although  passing  into  one  another  insensibly  and  without  sharp  demarcation, 
where  typically  represented  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  present  such  character- 
istic  histological  pictures  that  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  one  another. 

AU  blood-vessels,  including  the  heart,  possess  an  endothelial  lining  vvhich  may 
constitute  a  distinct  inner  coat,  the  tunica  intitna^  or,  as  in  the  capillaries,  even  the 
entire  wall  of  the  vessel.  Usually,  however,  the  intima  consists  of  the  endothelium 
reinforced  by  a  variable  amount  of  fibro-elastic  tissue  in  which  the  elastica  predomi- 
nates.  Except  within  the  walls  of  capillaries,  external  to  the  intima  lies  a  thick 
middle  coat,  the  tunica  media^  which  typically  is  composed  of  intermingled  lamellae 
of  involuntary  muscle  and  elastica  and  fine  fibrillae  of  fibrous  tissue.  Outside  the  piedia 
follows  the  tunica  e.vtema  or  adventitia,  which,  although  usually  thinner  than  the 
middle  coat,  is  of  exceptional  strength  and  toughness — characteristics  conferred  by 
its  fibro-elastic  tissue  and  upon  which  the  integrity  of  a  ligature  often  depends. 

It  should  benoted  that  the  endothelial  tube  is  the  fundamental  and  primary 
structure  in  aH  cases,  the  other  coats  being  secondary  and  variable  according  to  the 
size  and  character  that  the  vessel  attains.  The  customary  division  into  the  three 
coats  is  more  or  less  artificial  and  in  the  larger  vessels  is  often  uncertain.  The 
recognition  of  an  inner  endothelial  and  an  outer  musculo-elastic  coat  often  more  closely 
corresponds  to  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  tissues  than  the  conventional  subdivision 
into  three  tunics. 

The  endothelial  lining  of  the  arteries  consists  of  elongated  spindle-shaped 
plates  united  by  narrow  sinuous  lines  of  cement  substance  vvhich,  after  silver-staining, 
map  out  the  irregular  contours  of  the  cells  vvith  diagrammatic  clearness  (Fig.  634). 
At  the  junction  of  the  plates,  occasional  accumulations  of  the  cement  substance  mark 
minute  intercellular  areas,  the  sti^mata,  that  indicate  points  of.less  accurate  apposi- 
tion.  Within  the  veins,  the  endothelial  plates  are  shorter  and  broader  than  in  the 
arteries,  approaching  somewhat  irregular  polygons  in  outline.     The  demarcation  of 
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the  endothellum  into  distinct  cells  is  less  evident  in  the  capillaries  than  in  the  larger 
vessels,  in  some  cases  a  condnuous  syncytial  sheet  replacing  the  definitely  outlined 
plates.  The  presence  of  a  reladvely  smaJl  oval  nucieua  is  readily  demonstrated  by 
sui  table  stains. 

The  involuntary  muscle  varies  in  amount,  from  the  imperfect  single  laycr  oi 
muscle-cells  found  in  the  arterioles,  to  the  robust  muscular  coat  of  inany  lamellie  in 
the  larger  arteries.  It  is  relatively  best  developed  in  arteries  of  medium  size,  where  ■ 
the  muscle  occurs  in  distinct  broad  or  sheet-like  bundles  between  the  strands  of  elastic 
tissue.  The  component  fibre-cells  are  short  and  often  branched  and,  for  the  most 
part,  circularly  disposed.  The  distribution  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  tnuch  less 
regular  and  constant  in  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries,  since  in  many  it  is  scanty, 
in  some  entirely  wanting,  and  in  a  few  veins  escessive,  occurring  in  both  circularand 
longitudinal  layers.  The  stricUed  muscle  found  in  the  large  vessels  communicating 
with  the  heart  resembles  that  of  the  cardiac  wall  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Connective-tissue  is  represented  in  the  arteries  and  veins  by  both  fibrous  and 
elastic  tissue.  The  former  is  present  as  delicate  or  coarser  bundles  of  fibrillie  that 
extend  between  the  other  components  of  the  vascular  wall. 

Fig.  634. 


The  elastic  tissue  is  very  conspicuous  in  aH  arteries  save  the  smallest,  and  in 
many  \'cins.  It  presents  ali  variations  in  amount  and  arrangement  from  loose  net- 
works  of  delicate  fibres  in  the  smaller  vessels  to  robust  plates  and  membranes  in  tht 
largest  arteries.  \Vithin  the  intima  of  the  latter.  the  e]a.stica  often  occurs  as  sheets 
broken  by  pits  and  perforations,  which  are,  therefore,  known  as  feitestraUd  mrm- 
branei. 

Nutrient  blood-vessels  are  present  within  the  walls  of  ali  the  larger  ves-tiels, 
down  tn  ihose  of  i  mm.  in  diameter,  and  provide  nourishmenl  for  the  lissues  com- 
posing  the  tubes.  These  vaša  vasorum,  as  thev  are  called,  are  usual]y  branches  from 
some  neighboring  artery,  their  favorite  situation  being  the  external  coat  i*-ithin  H-hich 
they  ramifv,  breaking  up  into  capillaries  that,  in  the  larger  ves.sels,  invade  the  adja- 
cent  media.  The  blood  from  the  vascular  wa!l  is  collected  by  small  veins  that  accom- 
pany  the  nutrient  arteries,  or,  as  in  the  čase  of  the  veins,  empty  directly  into  the 
venoiis  trunk  in  whose  walls  they  course. 

Lyinphatics  are  represented  by  spaces  both  within  the  muscular  tissue  and 
beneath  the  endothelium.  In  certain  situations,  conspicuous]y  in  the  brain  and  the 
retina,  the  blood-vessels  are  enclosed  within  lymph-channels,  'Cn^  pfrivascular  Ivfnpk- 
sheatks,  that  occupy  the  ad\-entitia. 

The  nerves  distributed  to  the  walls  of  blood-vessels.  especial]y  to  the  arteries. 
j  and  indude  both  sympathetic  and  spinal  fibres,     The  former  are  des- 
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tined  particularly  for  the  muscular  tissue  and,  therefore,  are  directed  to  the  media, 
although  vessels  in  which  muscie  is  wanting,  as  in  certain  veina  and  the  capilUries, 
are  not  without  nerves.  From  the  p]exus  that  surrounds  the  vessel,  notabIy  rich 
about  ihe  arteries,  nerve-fibrillse  penetrate  the  media  and  end  among  the  muscle- 
fibres  in  the  manner  usual  in  such  tissue  (page  1015).  Special  sensory  nerve- 
endings  have  been  described  in  both  the  extemal  and  Internal  tunics. 

The  Arteries. — Since  the  arrangement  of  the  component  tissues  is  most 
typica]  in  arteries  of  medium  size  (from  4-6  mm,  in  diameter),  the  radial  artery  may 
appropriatel)-  serve  for  description.  Seen  in  cross-section  (Fig.  635).  after  the  usual 
methods  of  preservation  and  staining,  the  intima  presents  a  plicated  contour  as  it 
follows  the  foldings  of  the  internal  elasfic  membrane  that  appears  as  a  conspicuous 
comigated  light  band  marking  the  outer  boundary  of  the  inner  tunic.  The  lining 
endothelial  cells  are  so  thin  that  in  profile  their  presence  is  indicated  chiefly  by  the 
slightly  projecting  nuclei.     Between  the  endothelium  and  the  elastic  membrane  the 

Fig,  635. 
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mtima  mcludes  a  thin  UyeT  of  fibrous  and  elastic  fibrilL-e.  The  media.  thick  and 
conspicuous,  consisis  of  drcutariy  disposed  flat  bundles  of  involuntary  muscie  sepa- 
rated  by  membranous  plates  of  elastic  tis-sue,  that  in  the  section  appear  light  and 
unstained.  After  the  action  of  selective  dyes,  as  orcein,  the  elastica  is  very  con- 
spicuous (Fig.  536),  Delicate  fibrill«  of  fibrous  tissue  course  among  the  musculo- 
elastic  strands.  Beneath  the  outer  coat,  the  elastica  becomcs  condensed  into  a  more 
or  less  distinct  exlernal  elastic  membrane  that  marks  the  outer  boundary  of  the  media. 
The  adventitia  varies  in  thickness,  in  the  medium-sized  arteries  being  relatively  better 
developed  than  in  the  larger  ones.  It  consists  of  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  intermingled 
with  elastic  fibres  of  varying  thickness.  The  adventitia  contains  the  vaša  vasorum 
and  chief  lymph-channel»  of  the  vascular  wall. 

Fol!owed  towards  the  capillaries.  the  coats  of  the  artery  gradually  diminish  in 
thickness,  the  endothelium  resting  directly  upon  the  internal  elastic  membrane  so 
long  as  the  latter  perststs,  and  aftenvards  iipon  the  rapidly  attenuating  media.  The 
elastica  becomes  pr<^es5ively  reduced  until  it  entirely  disappears  from  the  middie 
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coat,  which  then  becomes  a  purely  muscular  tunic  and,  before  the  capiUary  is  reacbed. 
is  reduced  to  a  single  layer  of  musde-cells.  lii  the  precapillary  arterioles  the  musck 
no  longer  forms  a  continuous  layer,  but  is  represented  by  groups  of  fibre-cdls  thai 


partially  wrap  around  the  vessel,  and  at  last  are  replaced  by  isolated  elements.  Aftcr 
the  disappearance  oi  the  muscle-cells,  the  blood-vessel  has  become  a  true  capillar\-. 
The  adventitia  shares  in  the  general  reduction  and  gradually  diminishes  in  thickne^L* 
until,  in  the  smallest  arteries,  it  consists  of  only  a  few  fibro-elastic  strands  outside  the 
muscle-cells. 

In  the  large  arteries,  on  the  otherhand,  the  intima  and  media  chiefly  underjin 
augmentation.  Although  the  inner  coat  greatly  thickens  and  contalns  a  lar>ri- 
amount  of  fibrous  tlssue  and  elastica,  a  conspicuous  interna]  elastic  membrane,  jj 
seen  in  the  smaller  vessels.  is  lacking.  since  the  elastic  plates  and  membranes  are- 
now  so  abundant  that  the  local  accumulation  is  no  longer  striking,  the  boundarj- 
between  the  inner  and  middle 

coats     being.     therefore,     less  ^'^■ 

shnrpiv  delined.  The  character 
of  the  thickened  media  al  so 
chang«.  the  muscular  tissue  be- 
ing relativelv  reduced  and  over- 
shadowed  bv  the  excessi\-e  de- 
velopnR-nt  of  the  lil)ro-elastic 
tissue.  which  is  arranged  in  rw;- 
ularlv  disposed  lamell.T  separa- 
ting  ihe  muscle-bumik-s  and 
conferring  a  more  comp.ict  and 
denser  ctiaracier  to  iho  wal!  of 
the  Vrtsel.  The  adventitia. 
while  relativelv  thinner  than  in 
arteries  of  ni<>dium  si/e.  is  also  ^"""  *"""^ 

increaseil  and  consists  of  mbust 
tihres  and  plates  o(  el.istica.   ni.inv  of  which  a 
ular,  altholich  strong,  bundles  of  tibrous  tissue. 
of  muscle  apj>ear  in  the  outer  coat  next  the  1 


<ngitudinal1v  disposed  and  irrcg- 
.vceptionallv.  longitudinal  strand» 
a.     In  the  roots  of  the  aorta  and 
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pulmonar/  arter^,  the  media  conaists  chiefly  of  striated  muacle  which  resembles  that 
of  the  myocardium  with  which  it  is  continuous.  both  vessels  having  been  derived  from 
a  common  trunk,  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  the  anterior  segment  of  the  primary  heart-tube, 

The  Veins. — The  walls  oi  the  veins  are  always  thinner  than  those  of  corre- 
sponding  arteries  and  are  more  fiaccid  and  less  contractile  in  consequence  of  the 
smaller  amount  of  eiastic  and  muscular  tissue  that  they  contain. 

In  veins  of  medium  size  (from  4-8  mm.  in  diameter),  the  intima  consists  of  the 
lining  endothelium,  the  cells  of  which  are  relatively  broad  and  short,  a  thin  layer  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue  and  net-works  of  fine  eiastic  fibres.  A  distinct  internal 
eiastic  membrane  is  seldom  pres- 

ent,    at   most  a    condensation    of  Fig.  638. 

eiastic  tibrillfe  marking  the  outer 

limit  of  th^  inner  coat.     tn  some  „i„„ 

veins,  as  the  cephalic,  bas  i  lic, 
femoral,  long  saphenous,  and  pop- 
liteal,  bundles  of  smooth  muscle 
occur  within  the  intima.  In  ad- 
dition  to  the  circularlj'  disposed 
thin  sheets  of  muscular  and  fibro- 
elastic  tissue,  the  media  contains 
fibro-elastic     plates,     sometimes 

mingled    with    a   few    bundles    of  i«!"* 

muscle-cells,  that  extend  longi- 
tudinally.  In  certain  vdns,  as  in 
the  saphenous,  deep  femoral,  and 
popliteal,  the  longitudinal  fibres 
may  constitute  a  zone  beneath  the 
intima  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue.  The  adventitia  is 
often  thicker  than  the  media,  and 
consists  of  interlacing  fibres  and 
net-works  of  fibro-elastic  strands, 

the  general  direction  of  which  is  Adveniiiis 

lengthwise.  In  many  veins,  par- 
ticularly  in  those  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity,  the  outer  coat  contains 
bundles  of  longitudinally  disposed 
muscle-cells. 

The  valves  with  which  many 
veins  are  provided  consist  of 
paired  crescentic  folds  (Fig.  641) 

of    the  intima,   covered    on    both  AreoUr 

sides  with  endothelium,  containing  """• 

a  small  amount  of  tihro-elastic  tis- 
sue. The  attached  border  of  the 
leaflets  ends  in  narrow  prolonga- 
tioas  that  e.ftend  beyond  the  free 
margin  of  the  valve.     Between  the 

leaflets  of  the  valve  and  the  wall  Tnin^Mrse  sfciion  ot  sbdomi.ui  «ort..   x  9», 

of  the  vein  lie  the  pocket-like  si- 

nuses,  which  the  blood  distends  when  the  val\e  is  closed.  In  the  structure  of  their 
walls,  the  large  veins  present  many  deviations  from  the  typica!  arrangement.  While 
the  mlima  is  only  exceptionally  increased,  as  in  the  hepatic  part  of  the  inferior  vena 
aiva  and  the  beginnmg  of  the  portal  vein,  the  media  is  often  markedly  thickened. 
This  mcrease  is  chiefly  due  to  augmenlation  of  the  eiastic  and  fibrous  tissue,  the  mus- 
cle remaming  comparatively  scanty,  The  splenic  and  portal  veins.  however.  are 
particularly  rich  in  muscular  tissue  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  media  may  be 
almost  wantmg,  as  m  the  greater  pan  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  larger 
hepatic  veins. 
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Lack  of  muscle  within  the  media  ia  often  cotnpensated  by  an  uousual  det-ri.^ 
ment  of  such  tissue  in  the  adventitia;  m  some  large  veins,  as  in  the  hepatic  portion  ; 

the   inferior   ca\^  m 

Fio.  639.  perior   mesenicric,    - 

extemal    iliac,    th«  ;- 

*•  ner  half  or  two-ihL''l- 

of   the   outer   coat    > 

giludinal      OCCUpicd      b>'    TiA'l< 

ndinoi      bundles   of    longitui 

iiKlc  nally  ananged  inu3-:ie. 

In   some  cases,   bi-i- 

ever,  as  in    the  rt-~ii 

and    portal   veins.   ;li: 

longitudinal  musd«  1.-.- 

nuiniiiK     vades  the  entire  ihi<.k- 

j^^         ness  of  the  advcnoi^ 

or,   as   in    the   5tipr> 

renal  vein,  the  musilc 

of  the  outer  tunic  nui 

include    both    drculir 

and  longitudinal  lartn 

The  walls  oi  !!■.<■ 

small  veins  (les&  iktr. 

ivnuhto      -4  tnm.   in   diameit^i 

consist  of  only  endo- 

thelium  and  connectJ\* 

tissue.     The  latter  rep- 

resents  a  relatively  r«- 

bust  adventitia  and  a 

Tl.™T™»«i™o(p«1mon.ry.neryn«riWr«*.  feebly    developcd    mC- 

rtKM-inB  iiri«ied  muKie.   x  ijo.  dia,  muscle-f)brest>eine 

wanting.     Tracedio«- 

ards  the  capillariea,  the  connective  tissue  gradually  diminishes  until  the  endothelia! 

coal  alone  remains.     In  passing  into  veins  oi  medium  size,  at  first  the  muscte-cells  are 

short  and  scattered  and  only 

partly  encirde  the  tube.     Far-  Fig.  640. 

ther  along  the  elastica  appears 
in  the  form  of  delicate  fibres 
and  net-works  that  increase  in 
size  and  density  as  the  muscu- 

lar  tissue  liecomes  more  pro-  ;/ 

nounced.      It    is    ivorth)-    of  _' . 

mention  that  certain  veins,  no-  ->  , 

tably  those  of  the  brain  and  pia  Med«  -  ja* 

mater,  the  dural  sinuses,  and  f  ' 

the  blood-spaces  of  cavernous  i 

tissue,     are    usually    entirely  1  , 

devoid   of   muscle,    ahhough  jP>»- 

in   the  ivalls  of  some  of  the  -~š~"i' 

larger    cerebral    veins,    small  ^^»i--  -  'Ji 

strands  of  such  tissue  occur.  'iz/" 

The  Capillaries.— The  ;^'' 

moat    favorable    arrangement 

for  efficient  nutrition  is  mani-   Adveniiiia '"'^  '    •' "  f'\.' 

festly  one  insuring  the  passage  o--'  -*' 

of    the   blood-Stream    at   a    re-  Transverae  j«tion  o(  wln  d  n»dlum  lUe.    yisi. 

duced   rate  of  speed  in  inii- 

mate  relations  with  the  tissue-elements.     The<?e  requirement3  are  met  in  the  capil- 
laries whose  colIectively  increased  calbrc  and  thin  walls  favor  slowing  of  the  blood- 
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stream  and   the  pa^age  of   ihe  plastna  and  oxygen  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

The  wall9  of  ihe  capillaries  consist  of  only  the  lining  plates,  the  entire  vessel  being  in 

fact  a  delicate  endothelial  tube.     The  cells  composing  the  lacter  are 

elongated  lanceolate   plaies,    possessing  oval  nuclei,  united  by  nar-  p,Q  g-j 

row  lines  of    cement  substance.      Although  the  transition  from  the 

arterioles  is  gradual,  the  hnal  disappearance  of  the  muscle-cells  marks 

the  beginning  of  the  true  capill^uies  ;  the  passage  of  the  latter  into 

the  veins  is  less  certain,  since  muscular  tissue  is  wanting   in  those 

of  small  size.     In  the  smallest  capillaries  two  endothelial  plates  inay 

suAlice  to  encir';le  the  entire  lumen ;  in  the  laiger  three  or  four  cells 

niay  be  required  to  complete-the  vessel.      Preiormed  openings  (sto- 

mata)  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  do  not  exist,  the  passage  of  the 

leucocytes  and,  under  certain  conditions,  also  of  the  red  blood'Cells 

(diapedesis)  and  of  small  partides  of  fordgn  substances,  being  effected 

between  the  endothelial  plates.     In  some  capillaries.  as  in  those  of 

the  choroid,  liver,  or  renal  glomeruli,  the  usual  demarcation  of  the         Ponionoffem- 

wall  into  distinct  cells  is  wanting,  the  individual  endothelial  plates      ™now"fjIciHpld 

being  replaced  by  a  continuous  nucleated  sheet  or  syncytial  layer.      v»ive. 

Where  the  capillaries  course  within  fibrous  tissue,  not  uncommonly  the 

vessel  is  accompanied  by  delicate  strands  of  connective  tissue  (adventitia  eapUlaris) 

that  sug^est  an  external  sheath. 

The  capillaries  are  usually  arranged  as  net'Works,  of  which  the  channels  are  of 
f3)rly  constant  size  within  the  tissue  to  which  they  are  distributed.  Dunng  life  it  is  prob- 
able  that  none  are  too  small  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  red  blood-cells,  while  many 
admit  two  or  even  three  such  eleraents  abreast.  Their  usual  diameter  varies  between 
.008  and  .030  mm.  The  capillary  net-works  in  vanous  parts  of  the  body  difTer  in  the 
form  and  closeness  of  their  meshes,  since  these  details  are  influenced  by  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  component  elements  and  by  the  function  of  the  structures  supplied.  Thus, 
in  muscles,  tendons,  and  nerves  the  meshes  are  elongated  and  narrow;  in  glands,  the 
lungs,  and  adipose  tissue  they  are  irregularly  polygonal;  in  the  liver-lobules  converg- 
inglyorradiallydisposed;  whilein  the  suljepithelial  papillee  of  the  mucous  membranes 
and  the  skin  the  capillaries  commonly  form  loops.     In  general,  it  may  be  assumed  that 


the  greater  the  functional  activity  of  an  organ,  the  closer  is  its  capillary  net-work. 
Oigans  actively  engagcd  in  excretion,  as  the  kidney5,  or  the  elimination  of  substances 
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from  the  blood,  as  the  lung^  or  liver,  as  well  as  those  producing  substances  direcily 
entering  the  circulation  (organs  of  internal  secretion),  as  the  thyroid  gland,  are  pro- 
vided  with  exceptionally  rich  and  close  net-works.  The  mesh-works  within  the  walls 
of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  are  of  remarkable  closeness  and  are  often  narrower  than  the 
capillaries  surrounding  them. 

Under  the  name,  sinusoids,  Minot*  has  grouped  the  circulation  occurring  in 
certain  organs,  as  the  liver,  in  which  the  capillaries  are  formed  by  the  invasion  and 
subdivision  of  the  large  original  blood-channel  by  the  tissue-cords,  The  resulting 
sinusoids  differ  from  ordinary  capillaries,  therefore,  in  connecting  afferent  and  efferent 
vessels  of  the  same  nature,  both  being  either  venous  or  arterial.  Capillaries,  on  the 
contrary,  form  Communications  between  arteries  and  veins.  In  consequence  of  the 
invagination  of  the  original  vessel,  its  endothelium  bears  an  unusually  intimate  rela- 
tion  to  the  tissue-trabeculae,  little  or  no  connective  tissue  intervening.  F.  T.  Lews' 
has  shown  that  the  Wolffian  body  and  the  developing  heart  also  present  examples  of 
sinusoidal  formation,  and  suggests  the  significance  of  sinusoids  as  representing  a 
primitive  type  of  circulation. 

THE  BLOOD. 

The  fluid  circulating  within  aH  parts  of  the  blood-vascular  system  consists  of  a 
clear,  almost  colorless  plasma  or  liguor  sanguinis  in  which  are  suspended  vast 
numbers  of  small  free  corpuscular  elements,  the  blood-cells.  The  latter  are  of  two 
chief  kinds,  the  colored  cells,  or  erythrocytes^  and  the  colorless  or  ieucocytes,  The 
characteristic  appearance  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  presence  of  hemoglobin  con- 
tained  vvithin  the  erythrocytes  which,  while  individually  only  faintly  tinted,  collect- 
ively  impart  the  familiar  hue  as  well  as  a  certain  degree  of  opacity.  That  the 
characteristic  pigment  is  limited  to  the  cells  is  shown  by  the  lack  of  color  and  the 
transparency  of  the  plasma  whcn  examined  under  the  microscope,  although  to  the 
unaided  eye  the  blood  appears  uniformly  red  and  somewhat  opaque.  The  most  im- 
portant  property  of  hemoglobin  is  its  great  affinity  for  oxygen  which,  taken  up  from 
the  air  during  respiration  and  combined  as  oxy hemoglobin,  is  carried  by  the  red 
cells  to  ali  parts  of  the  body.  When  rich  in  oxygen  (containlng  about  twenty  vol- 
umes)  the  blood  possesses  the  bright  scarlet  hue  characteristic  of  arterial  blood;  after 
losing  approximately  one-half  of  its  oxygen  and  acquiring  about  an  equal  volume  of 
carbon  dioxide  during  its  intimate  relations  with  the  tissues,  the  blood  retumed  by 
the  veins  is  dark  purplish-blue  in  color.  If  the  hemoglobin  escapes  from  the  er)-ih- 
rocytes  into  the  plasma,  the  latter  becomes  deeply  tinged  and  the  blood  loses  its 
opacity  and  becomes  transparent  or  '  *  laked. ' '    This  discharge  is  known  as  hemolysis. 

The  specific  gravity  of  normal  blood  is  about  1055 ;  its  reaction  is  alkaline  and 
due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  sodium  carbonate.  Immediatelv  after  vvithdra^^^al  from 
the  body  the  blood  possesses  a  characteristic  odor  that  probably  depends  upon  cer- 
tain volatile  fatty  acids.  When  fresh  it  is  slippery  to  the  feel,  but  after  exposure 
to  air  becomes  sticky.  Upon  standing  it  undergoes  coagulation,  whereby  the  cor- 
puscles  become  entangled  among  the  innumerable  delicate  filaments  of  fibrin,  a  pro- 
teid  substance  that  appears  in  the  plasma  after  withdrawal  of  the  blood  from  the 
body.  As  the  result  of  this  entanglement  the  corpuscles  are  coUected  into  a  dark- 
colored,  ]elly-like  mass,  the  biood-ciot  or  crassamentum ,  that  separates  from  the  sur- 
rounding clear  straw-colored  serum,  The  latter  possesses  an  alkaline  reaction  and 
a  specific  gravity  of  1028.  The  serum  closely  resembles  the  liquor  sanguinis,  con- 
taining  about  ten  per  cent.  of  solid  substances,  of  which  about  three-fourths  are  pr(»- 
teids — serum-albumin,  serum-globulin,  and  fibrin-ferment,  the  latter  replacing  the 
fibrinogen  present  in  the  plasma  before  coagulation  occurs. 

Blood-Crystals. — ^The  chief  constituent  of  the  red  cells,  the  hemoglobin,  prob- 

ably  exists  within  the  corpuscles  as  an  amorphous  mass  in  combination  \vith  other 

substances  ( Hoppe-Sevler)  from  which  it  must  be  freed  by  solution  before  cr>'stal- 

lization  can  occur.     After  laking,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  in  the  form  of 

oxyhemoglobin,  separates  into  microscopic  cr>'stals  that  belong  to  the  rhombic  5)^- 

tem,  usually  appearing  as   elongated   rhombic  or   rectangular  plates  (Fig.  643). 

'  Proceedings  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Historv,  vol.  xxix,  I9c». 
'  Anatomischer  Anzeig:er,  Bd.  xxv.,  1904. 
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When  unusually  large  or  superimposed  they  exhibit  the  characteristic  crimson  hue, 

but  when  single  and  small  the  hemoglobin  crystals  are  colorless  or  of  a  faint  greenish- 

yellow  tint.     On  mixing  dried  blood  with  a  few  grains  of  sodium  chloride  and  a  small 

quantity  of  acetic  acid  and  heating  until  bubbles  appear,  minute  brown  crystals  are 

formed  in  large  numbers.     These  are  known  as  Teichmaivi  s  or  hemin  crystals  and  re- 

present  one  of  the  products  deri  ved  from  the 

reduction   of   hemoglobin.     Being  yielded  by  Fig.  643. 

blood  from  various  sources,   they  are  indica- 

tive   only   of  the  presence   of  blood   and   are 

valueless  in  difierentiating  the   blood  of  man 

from   that  of   other   animals.      In   blood-clots 

of  long  standing   minute   hematoidin  crystals 

often    appear  as   yellowish-red   plates.      This 

substance   is   likevvise   a   reduction-product   of 

hemoglobin. 

The  Colored  Blood-Cells.— The  ma-  ^ 
ture  colored  blood -cells,  eryihrocytes,  or  red 
corpuscles^  of  man  and  other  mammals  (ex- 
cept  those  of  the  camel  family,  vvhich  are 
elliptical  in  outline)  are  small,  biconcave, 
circular,  nonnucleated  discs,  with  smooth 
contour  and  rounded  edges.  When  viewed 
by  transmitted  light,  the  individual  **red"  ^ 
cells  possess  a  pale  greenish-yellow  tint,  and 
only  when   they   are   collected   in    masses   or     *    ' 

_      • J    •  It  •      ^u       J*   ..•  Crvstals  of  oxyhemoirlobiti  from  human 

superimposed  m  several  layers  is  the  distinc-  blood.    \  if>o. 

tive  blood-color  evident.     The  peculiar   form 

of  the  corpuscle — biconcave  in  the  centre  and  biconvex  at  the  })cripher)' — 
renders  accurate  focussing  of  ali  parts  of  its  broader  surface  in  one  plane  impossible  ; 
hence  under  the  high  amplification  necessary  for  their  satisfactory  examination, 
the  entire  cells  are  never  sharply  defined  and,  according  to  focal  adjustment, 
appear  either  as  light  rings  enclosing  dark  centres  or  vice  versa,  Viewed  in 
profile,  the  thicker  convex  marginal  areas  are  connected  by  the  thinner 
concave  centre,  the  corpuscle  presenting  a  general  figure  somewhat  resembling 
a  dumb-bell. 

After  fresh  blood  has  been  distributed  as  a  thin  layer  and  allowed  to  remain 
unshaken  for  some  time,  the  red  cells  exhibit  a  peculiar  tendency  to  become  arranged 

in  columns,  with  their  broad  surfaces  in  contact,  similar 
Fig.  644.  to  piles  or  rouleaus  of  coin  (Fig.  646).     Agitation  dis- 

perses  the  corpuscles,  which,  however,  may  resume  their 

former  grouping  when  again  undisturbed.     The  columns 

f^  ^     ^      ^  may  join   one  another  until  a  net-work   of   rouleaus   is 

/^     *     \    ^  formed.     If  the  stratum  of  blood  be  thin,   the  red  cells 

/  •.  *%      /  1       ^     usually  later  separate,  but  they  may  retain  their  columnar 

,     grouping. 

The  long-accepted  biconcave  discoidal  form  of  the  mam- 
malian  er>'throcytes  has  been  questioned  by  Dekhuyzen  *  and, 
more  recently,  by  VVeidenreich  '  and  by  F.  T.  Lewis,'  who  be- 
lieve  that  the  normal  form  of  the  red  blood-cells  is  cup-shaped, 
H«min  crvstais  from  human        similar  tO  a  sphere  niore  or  less  deeply  indented,  thus  reviving 
blood.     .  250.  ^^  conception  held  by  Leeuwenhoek  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

Allhoujjh  such  cupped  corpuscles  are  familiar,  they  are  jjenerall/ 
regarded  as  changed  cells  resulting  from  modification  of  the  density  of  the  plasma.  The  posi- 
tive  testimony  of  so  careful  an  observer  as  Lewis  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  cup-shaped  red  cells 
within  the  circulation  during  life  entitle  these  views  to  consideration.* 

*  .Anjitomischer  Anzeiger,  Bd.  xv.,  1899. 

*  Archiv.  f.  mikros.  Anatom  ,  Bd.  lxi.,  1902. 

*  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  vol.  x.,  1904. 

*  A  critical  review  conceming  the  form  and  structure  of  the  red  cells  is  given  by  Weiden- 
reich  in  Ergebnisse  d.  Anat  u.  Entuick..  Bd.  xiii.,  1904. 
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Dresbach '  has  recorded  the  presence  of  elliptical  r«d  cells  in  the  blood  of  sn  apparently 

healthy  mulatto.     The  oval  corpuscles,  which  measured  .010  mm.  by  ,004  mm.,  were  approii- 

mately  constant  in  size,  slightly  biconcave,  and  constituted  ninety  per  cent.  of  ali  Ihe  red  c«lls. 

They  were  obser\'ed  over  a  period  of  four  months,  during  which  tirne  the  number  of  er>1liro- 

cytes  and  leucocytcs  and  ihe  amouni  of 

Fic.  645.  hemoglobin  were  oormal.     Dresbach  con- 

cludes  Ihat  the  oval  form  wa3  not  an  arti- 

fact,  but  probably  due  to  developmental 


The  average  diatneter  of  the  red 
blood-cells  of  man  is  .0078  mm. 
(tsVit  '"■)<  some  corpuscles  meas- 
uring  as  little  as  .0045  mm.  and 
others  as  much  as  .0095  mm.  Their 
average  thickness  is  about  .ooiS  mm. 
It  is  probable  that  the  average  diam- 
eter  is  uninfluenced  by  sex  and  is 
constant  for  ali  races,  although  ac- 
cording  to  Gram,  the  size  of  the  cor- 
puscles is  somewhat  greater  in  the 
inhabitants  of  northem  countries. 
The  number  of  red  ceUs  normally 
contained  in  one  cubic  millimeter  of 
blood  is  approximately  5,000,000  in 
the  maieand  something  less  (4.1500,- 
Rrf«iii^h«n^hum.nM™i;  ie^»cywi««n  ooo)  in  the  female.     The  number  of 

corpuscles  is  practically  the  same 
whether  the  blood  be  taken  trom  the  arteries,  capillaries,  or  veins,  but  is  lower  in  the 
blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  lower  extremity  than  of  the  upper,  probably  owing  tO 
the  greater  proportion  of  plasma  in  the  more  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  Within 
the  first  day  after  birth,  the  number  of  erythrocytes  is  normally  very  high;  in  ad- 
vanced  otd  age  it  is  U5ually  diminished. 

In  general,  the  red  blood-cells  of  mammals  are  small  and  their  size,  which  greatly  varies  in 
difterent  orders,  bears  no  relation  lo  that  of  ihe  animal.  The  corpuscles  of  man,  which  are  among 
the  largest  and  exceeded  by  only  those  of  the  elephant  {.0094  mm.)  and  the  tvo-toed  sloth 
(.0091  mm.),  are  approximated  by  those  of  the 

guinea-pig{,oo75  mm.),  dog  (,0073  mm.),  rab-  Fig,  646, 

bit  (.0069  mm.),  and  cat  (.0065  mm.).  Those 
of  many  famillar  mammals  are  disiinclly 
smaller,  as  the  hog  (.006  mm.),  horse  (.0056 
mm.),  sheep  (.005  mm.)  and  goat  (.oo4mm.). 
The  srna  1  lest  mammalian  corpuscles  are  those 
of  the  muskHdeer,  with  a  diameter  oi  .0035  mm. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  positive  differenliation 
of  human  blood  from  that  of  some  of  ihe  do- 
mestic  animals,  based  on  Ihe  mea>iurement  of 
the  red  cells,  is  uneertain  and  often  Impossible. 
The  applicatlon  of  the  "biological"  test  has 
placed  a  much  more  reliable  and  even  speclfic 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  medico-legal  expert. 
This  test  depends  upon  the  fact,  demonstrated 
by  Bordet.  L'hlenmuth,  and  others,  that  the 
blood-serum  of  an  animal  that  has  been  repeat- 
edly  injected  with  small  guanlities  of  human 

blood  will  produce  a  distinct  cloudy  precipitate  ,e«,"iISone  Ihe  i^  « 

or  turbidity  when  added  to  a  dilute  solution  Btouptd  in  rouiesus.    y.  tts. 

of  human  blood,  but  will  yield  no  result  uhen 

added  to  similar  soluiions  of  blood  from  oiher  animals.    An  important  advanta^e  of  Ihts  test 

is  that  even  when  the  blood  is  putrid,  coniaminated,  or  derived  from  old  dried  clots.  the  rhar- 

acteristic  changes  occur.     Certain  exceptional  disturbing  condilions,  such  as  the  presence  of 

'  Science,  Ntarch  18.  1904.  and  March  24,  1905. 
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nK>nl[ey's  blood,  human  lachrymal  or  nasal  secretion,  being  eliminated,  a  positive  reaction 
wfith  the  senim-tcst  is  strong  evidence  of  the  presence  of  human  blood. 

The  nonnuclealed  condition  of  the  mature  erythrocytes  is  Ihe  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  mammalian  blood  as  contrasled  with  the  colored  corpuscles  ol  other  veitebrates,  siiKe  even 
in  the  eKceptional  oval  red  cdt  of  the  camel  familv  the  nucteus  is  wandng.  The  mammalian 
red  corpuscles,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  deviation  irom  the  fundamental  type 
represented  by  the  ovaJ  nucleated  erythrocyte  oi  the  uther  vertebrates,  the  nucieated  embryonic 
red  celi  losing  its  nucleus  as  maturity  is  acquired.  In  general,  the  oval  nucleated  red  cells  are 
larger  than  the  mammalian  nonnucleated  discs.  The  largest  erythrocytes  are  found  in  the 
tailed  amphibians;  those  of  the  amphiuma,  the  largest  known,  attain  the  gigantic  length  of  .080 
mm,,  and  are  approximately  len  times  as  large  as  the  human  red  blood-cell. 

The  structure  of  the  red  blood-cell  has  long  been  and  stili  is  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion,  two  opposed  views  finding  ardent  supporters.  According  to  the  one,  held 
b)"  Schaefer,'  VVeidenreich,  and  others,  the  erythrocyte  consists  o(  a  membranoua 
external  envelope  inclosing  the  colored  fluid  contents.  On  the  other  hand,  RoUett 
and  inany  others  regard  the  corptisde  as  composed  of  an  insoluble  flexible  spongy 
stroma  of  great  delicacy,  occupied  by  the  coloring  matter  or  hemoglobin.  Although 
no  definite  envelope  is  present,  in  the  sense  of  a  distinct  cel  1-mem brane,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  peripheral  condensation  of  the  stroma  exists.     The  fact  that  the 

Fig.  647. 
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fragments  into  which  the  red  blood-cells  may  be  broken  up  after  certain  treaUnent, 
as  by  heating,  retain  the  appearance  and  structure  identical  with  the  larger  original 
celi,  IS  sirong  evidence  that  the  hemoglobin  has  not  escaped  and,  therefore,  does 
not  exist  in  a  fluid  condition  within  the  celi,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  but 
scarcely  convincing  explanations  of  the  phenomena  advanced  by  the  supporters  of  " 
the  vesicular  structure  of  these  cells.  Further,  the  evidence  afforded  by  those 
parts  of  the  corpuscles  that  remain  after  abstraction  of  the  hemoglobin  by  water, 
ether,  and  other  reagents,  points  to  the  existence  of  a  distinct  stroma,  the  thicker 
edges  of  which  appear  in  profile  as  outlines  of  the  "ghosts"  that  then  represent 
the  former  colored  cells. 

The  erythrocytes  are  extremely  sensitive  to  a  wide  range  of  reagents  and  conditions  and, 
therefore,  require  great  čare  in  their  coUection  and  examination  if  distortions  are  to  be  avoided. 
Exposure  to  even  a  current  of  air  often  sufTices  to  produce  consptcuous  changes  in  the  red  blood- 
cells.  Alterations  in  form  may  be  grouped  into  those  resulting  from  the  aclion  of  solutions  ot 
lower  and  of  higher  density  than  that  of  ihe  normal  plasma.  The  latter  is  conveniently  sub- 
Stituted  by  an  .85  per  cent.  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  If  the  proportion  of  salt  be  grad- 
ually  reduced,  the  corpuscles  sh(jw  evidences  of  svvelling,  at  first  by  losing  their  concavity  on 
one  side  and  later,  as  the  densily  of  the  reagent  approached  that  oi  water,  assuming  the 
^herical  form  and  parting  with  Ihe  hemoglobin  and  bt^cuming  colorless.  Un  the  olher  hand, 
'  Anatomischer  Anzeiger,  Bd.  xxvi.,  1905. 
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Fig.  648. 


when  subjected  to  saline  solutions  stronger  than  the  "normal,'*  the  exterior  of  the  corpuscles 
becomes  irregular  and  beset  with  knob-like  projections  or  spines.  VVhen  the  concentration 
of  the  medium  is  increased,  the  *'crenation"  gives  plače  to  marked  shrinkage  and  distortion, 
until  the  cells  lose  aH  resemblance  to  their  normal  form. 

Upon  treatment  with  water,  aqueous  dilutions  of  acetic  acid,  ether,  and  other  reagents,  the 
erythrocytes  are  promptly  decolorized  by  the  extraction  of  the  hemoglobin.  An  interesting 
modification  of  the  phenomenon  may  be  produced  by  solutions  of  tannic  acid  or  potassium 
bichromate  of  varying  strength.  When  the  reaction  is  vigorous,  the  decomposed  hemoglobin 
is  caught  vvithin  the  celi  and  appears  as  a  mass  somewhat  resembling  a  nucleus.  VVhen  the 
reaction  is  feeble,  as  with  very  weak  solutions,  the  hemoglobin  is  less  suddenly  precipitated,  and 
appears  as  a  minute  projection  attached  to  one  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  decolorized  corpuscle. 

Alkaline  solutions  effect  the  complete  destruction  of  the  red  cells.  Among  the  reagents 
employed  in  histological  investigations,  osmič  acid  (i  per  cent.)  deserves  especial  confidence  as 
preserving  the  form  of  the  red  corpuscles.  Fixation  by  heat,  so  commonly  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion  of  blood  speci mens  for  clinical  examinations,  produces  alterations  and  often  marked  changes 
in  the  red  cells,  and,  therefore,  is  unsuitable  for  histological  study  of  these  elements.  Attenua- 
tion  of  the  central  parts  of  the  cells  produces  appearances  that  have  been  mistaken  for  a  nucle- 
ated  condition  of  the  erythrocytes.  Upon  cautious  application  of  heat,  with  precautions  against 
evaporation  and  drying,  the  corpuscles  extrude  portions  of  their  substance  which»  afterseparation, 
resemble  miniature  red  cells. 

The  Colorless  Blood-cells. — It  niay 
at  once  be  emphasized  that  the  colorless  cells 
observed  within  the  blood  are  only  incident- 
aliy  related  to  the  red  cells  and,  further,  that 
they,  in  part  at  least,  primarily  circulate  within 
the  lymph-vascular  system,  from  \vhich  they 
are  poured  into  the  blood. 

When  examined  in  fresh  and  unstained 
preparations,  the  colorless  cells  or  leuco- 
cytes  appear  as  pale  nucleated  elements 
which,  by  their  pearly  tint  and  refracting 
properties,  are  readily  distinguished  from  the 
much  more  numerous  surrounding  erythro- 
cytes.  Their  shape  is  very  variable,  but 
when  first  withdrawn  from  the  bodv  is  usuallv 
irregularly  spherical  or  oval.  When  placed 
on  a  warmed  slide  and  maintained  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  many  of  these  cells 
soon  exhibit  amccboid  moiion^  whereby  are 
produced  not  only  alterations  in  their  form,  but  often  also  changes  in  their. actual 
position. 

A  nucleus  is  always  present,  but  may  be  obscured  in  the  contracted  spherical 
condition  of  the  celi  by  the  overlying  granular  cytoplasm.  In  the  expanded  con- 
dition, as  when  the  celi  is  undergoing  amoeboid  change,  the  nucleus  is  very  e\4- 
dent  and  the  cytoplasm  often  differentiated  into  a  homogeneous  peripheral  zone 
{exoplasm)  and  a  central  granular  area  {endoplasm)  surrounding  the  nucleus.  A 
distinct  cell-wall  is  absent,  although  it  is  probable  that  a  slight  peripheral  condensa- 
tion  serves  to  outline  the  corpuscle.  That  such  condensation  does  not  constitute  a 
definite  envelope  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  foreign  particles  may  be  taken 
into  the  body  of  the  celi. 

Although  the  size  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  varies  with  the  type  of  the  celi,  as 
presentlv  described,  in  general  the  diameter  of  these  elements  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  erythrocytes,  and  is  commonlv  from  .010-.012  mm.  Their  number  is  much  less 
than  that  of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  usual  ratio  between  the  white  and  red  cells  being 
about  1 :  600.  Even  \vithin  physiological  limits  this  ratio  varies  considerablv,  (rom 
5000  to  10,000,  with  an  average  of  7500,  white  cells  being  normally  found  in  one 
cubic  millimeter  of  blood. 


Varieties  of  colorless  blood-cells  seen  in 
normal  human  blood ;  a,  small  lymphocytes ; 
bt  large  lymphocyte  or  mononuclear  leucocvte; 
C,  transitional  leucocytc ;  </,  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes ;  e,  eosinophile ;  /,  red  cells.    X  900. 


Critical  examination  of  the  colorless  cells,  after  fixation  and  staining,  has  shouTi  that  among 
the  elements  collectivelv  designated  as  the  "  \vhite  cells"  or  "  leucocytes,"  five  N^arieties  are 
usuallv  present  in  normal  blood.     Since  the  recognition  of  these  forms  is  sometimes  of  practical 
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tmportance,  a  brief  resumč  of  their  characteristics,  based  on  the  descriptions  of  Ehrlich  and  ol 
Da  Gosta/  may  appropriately  here  iind  plače. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  diiferentiation  of  these  cells  is  founded  upon  not  only  their 
morphological  characters,  but  also  the  behavior  of  tlie  granules  embedded  within  their  cyto- 
plasm  when  subjected  to  certain  combination  stains.  A  generation  ago  Ehrlich  divided  the 
aniline  dyes  into  three  groups — acid^  daste,  and  tieutral,  The  first  includes  such  dyes  as  acid 
fuchsin,  orange  G  or  eosin,  in  which  the  coloring  principle  acts  or  exists  as  an  acid  and  exhibits 
an  especial  af!inity  for  the  cytoplasm.  The  second  group,  the  basic  stains,  includes  dyes,  as 
henfiatoxylin,  methylene-blue,  methyl-violet,  methyl-green  or  thionin,  in  which  the  coloring  prin- 
ciple exists  cheniically  as  a  base  in  combination  with  a  colorless  acid  and  particularly  affects  the 
chromatin ;  hence»  such  are  nuclear  stains.  Neutral  dyes,  produced  by  mixture  of  solutions  oi 
an  acid  and  a  basic  stain,  have  a  selective  afiinity  for  certain  so-called  neutrophilic  granules. 

Assuming  that  the  blood-film  has  been  fixed  by  heat  and  tinged  with  Ehrlich's  "triacid 
stain*'  (a  combination  of  solutions  of  acid  fuchsin,  orange  G,  and  methyl-green)  the  following 
varieties  of  colorless  cells  are  distinguishable  in  normal  blood  : 

1.  Small  Lymphocyte8. — These  are  non-granular  cells,  with  an  average  diameter  of  .0075 
mm.  or  about  that  of  the  erythrocytes,  distinguished  by  a  large  deeply  staining  nucleus  that 
occupies  almost  the  entire  celi.  The  meagre  cytoplasm  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  peripheral  zone, 
so  inconspicuous  that  it  may  be  overlooked.  The  small  lymphocytes,  which  constitute  from 
20-30  per  cent.  of  ali  the  white  corpuscles,  are  the  most  common  derivative  from  the  lymphoid 
tissues. 

2.  Large  Lyniphocyte8,  or  Mononuclear  Leucoc3rtes. — These  elements,  about  .012  mm.  in 
diameter,  possess  a  relatively  small  round  or  oval  nucleus,  which  is  usually  eccentrically  placed 
and  so  poor  in  chromatin  that  it  stains  faintly.  The  cytoplasm  is  non-granular  and  comparatively 
large  in  amount. 

3.  Transitional  Leucocytc9.— Assuming  that  the  lymphocytes  and  leucocytes  are  related 
and  not  distinct  elements.  the  transitional  forms  represent  the  developmental  stage  linking  the 
large  lymphocytes  with  the  mature  leucocytes.  Their  distinguishing  feature  is  the  indented  or 
kidney-shaped  nucleus  which  usually  occupies  an  eccentric  position  within  the  non-granular 
cytoplasm.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the  diameter  of  the  transitional  forms,  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  large  mononuclear  Ieucocyte. 

4.  Polymorphonuclear  Leucocyte8. — These  represent  by  far  the  most  common  type  of 
white  cells,  of  which  they  constitute  about  70  per  cent.  Their  diameter  is  approximately  .010 
mm.,  hence  they  are  somevvhat  smaller  than  the  transitional  forms,  but  larger  than  the  red  cells. 
Their  cytoplasm  is  relatively  large  in  amount  and  contains  fine  neutrophilic  granules.  On 
account  of  the  great  diversity  of  the  forms  that  they  assume,  the  nuclei  are  very  conspicuous 
features  of  this  type  of  leucocyte.  At  first  sight  the  nuclei  appear  multiple;  closer  examination, 
however,  shows  the  seemingly  distinct  nuclei  to  be  connected  by  delicate  processes,  so  that, 
although  exceptiona1ly  two  or  more  isolated  nuclei  exist  and  the  cells  are  truly  polynuclear, 
their  actual  condition  is  appropriately  designated  as  polymorphonuclear. 

5.  Eosinciphiles.— Leucocytes  of  this  type  are  conspicuously  distinguished  by  the  coarse, 
highly  refractive  granules  within  the  cytoplasm  that  display  an  especial  affinity  for  acid  dyes, 
particularly  for  eosin.  These  resemble  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocvtes  in  size  (.010  mm.) 
and  in  the  character  of  their  nuclei,  the  latter,  however,  in  general  being  less  distorted  and 
commonly  eccentrically  placed.  The  eosinophiles  are  prone  to  rupture,  after  which  the  pale 
nucleus  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  suarm  of  brightly  tinged  granules. 

Although  other  types  of  colorless  cells,  as  myeloc>'tes  and  mast  cells,  are  of  clinical  interest, 
they  do  not  occur  in  normal  blood  and,  hence,  need  not  be  here  disaissed.  An  occasional  addi- 
tional  type  ()f  leuc<)ryte,  the  basophile  cells,  is  rarelv  present  in  normal  blood.  These  elements 
resemble  the  polvmorphonuclear  leucocvtes,  but  are  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  presence 
within  the  cytoplasm  of  closely  packed  fine  granules  that  possess  a  strong  affinitv  for  basic  dves. 

In  the  foregoing  grouping  the  varieties  of  white  cells  are  regarded  as  different  stages  of 
elements  genetically  related  and  derived  from  the  same  sources— a  view  supported  by  the  eariv 
development  of  the  leucocvtes.  It  should  l)e  mentioned.  however.  that  Ehrlich  and  manv  otheV 
hematologists  considor  the  Ivmphocvtes  and  the  leucocvtes  as  entirely  distinct  elements.  believing 
the  former  to  be  derived  from  lymphoid  tissues  and  the  leucocytes  exclusively  from  bone-marrow. 
Accordinglv,  the  large  lymphocytes  and  the  large  mononuclear  leucocytes  are  of  different  nature, 
although,  as  universally  a<lmitted.  their  assumed  difFerentiation  is  at  best  uncertain.  The  presence 
of  ali  forms  of  white  cells  in  the  circulation  of  the  embrvo  long  before  the  appt^arance  of  bone- 
marrow  ( Kbner)  seems  conclusive  evidence  that  the  origin  of  the  leucocytes  is  not  limited  to  the 
marrow  tissue. 

The  Blood  Plaques. — In  addition  to  the  erythrocytes  and  leucocytes,  the 
blood  of  man  and  other  mammals  rejyularly  contains  small  bodies,  the  blood  plaques 

'  Clinical  Hematology.     Phila.,  1901. 
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or  thr(nnbocytes.  As  they  are  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  exposure,  even  to  etitirc 
disappearance,  special  precautions  are  necessary  to  insure  thdr  presence  in  an  uiud- 
tered  condition  in  preparations  examined.  If  blood  be  drawn  directly  into  and  mtxed 
with  a  drop  of .  85  per  cent.  salt  solution,  or,  stili  better,  into  one  of  weak  osmič  acid 
solution,  the  blood  plaques  appear  as  round  or  oval  discs,  from  .002-.004  mm.  in 
diameter,  usually  somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  the  size  of  the  red  cells.  From 
these  they  further  differ  in  being  colorless  and  devoid  of  hemoglobin  and  in  staining 
readily  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  methyl-violet.  The  blood  plaques  appear  £aintly 
granular  and  contain  masses  of  chromatic  substance  representing  a  nucleus.  Thev 
seem  to  be  minute  cells  and  are  capable  of  undergoing  amoeboid  movement.  TKev 
possess  the  ability  of  rapidly  throwing  out  processes  and  adhering  together  on 
coming  into  contact  with  foreign  bodies.  Their  assumed  r61e,  that  of  arresting 
hemorrhage  by  assisting  in  the  formation  of  a  coagulum,  suggested  the  name. 
thrombocytes,  given  them  by  Dekhuygen.  Notwithstanding  the  attention  bestoved 
upon  them,  the  source  of  the  plaques  is  stili  undetermined.     This  has  been  variou&Iv 

attributed  to  disintegration  of  the  leucocytes. 
Fig.  649.  to  extrusion  from  the  red  cells,  or  from  the 

megakaryocytes,  or  to  destruction  of  the  en- 
dothelial  lining  of  the  vessels.     None  of  these 

Oassumptions  can  be  regarded  as  establisbed. 
or  even  probable,  in  view  of  their  constant 
presence  and  large  normal  quota — an  average 
of  300,000  plaques  in  one  cubic  millimeter  of 
blood. 

Granules. — In  addition  to  the  corpus- 

cles  and  the  plaques,  extremely  minute  gran- 

^  ules    occur    in   varying    numbers   in   normal 

%  human  blood.     The  nature  of  these  particle<i 

differs.     Some  are  undoubtedly  finely  divided 

fat;  others,  described  by  H.  F.  Miiller  under 

•  the  name,  hemoconia,  are  of  uncertain  compo- 

,    ..      ,  sition,   but  not  fatty;  while  a  certain  propor- 

Human  blood,  showine  red  cells  and  ,•  i.   i_i      j      •      j  r  -.i.     j»  •    -.  ^* 

blood  piaques.   X  625.  tion  IS  probably  denved  from  the  dismtegrauon 

of  endothelial  and  blood-cells.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter  is  accountable  for  the  minute  particles  of  pigment  that  are  constant. 
if  not  numerous,  constituents  of  the  circulation. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  AND  CORPUSCLES. 

The  earliest  blood-vessels  appear  within  the  extra-embryonic  mesoblast  covering 
the  vitelline  sac  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  embryo  proper  and  entirelv 
independent  of  the  heart  and  axial  trunks.  In  the  Io\ver  mammals,  the  formation 
of  the  primary  vessels  takes  plače  towards  the  periphery  of  a  limited  field,  known  as 
the  vascular  area,  that  encircles  only  a  portion  of  the  vitelline  sac:  in  man  the 
limited  proportions  of  the  latter  enable  the  net-work  of  developing  blood-channels  to 
extend  completely  over  the  vesicle,  so  that  the  vascular  area  becomes  coextensive 
with  the  yolk  sac.  Although  the  initial  stages  in  the  formation  of  the  primary 
blood-vessels  have  never  been  observed  in  man,  since  the  vessels  were  already 
present  over  the  vitelline  sac  in  the  youngest  embryo  so  far  examined,  it  is  probable 
that  the  development  of  the  human  vascular  tissues  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
seen  in  other  mammals. 

In  the  rabbit,  the  first  indications  of  the  developing  blood-vessels  are  cords  or 
groups  of  spherical  cells  that  appear  within  the  deeper,  later  splanchnic,  layer  of  the 
mesoblast  covering  the  vitelline  sac.  These  tracts  become  larger  in  consequence 
not  only  of  proliferation,  but  also  of  separation  of  the  component  cells.  The  meso- 
blastic  elements  surrounding  the  tracts  soon  become  disposed  as  enclosing  walls, 
within  which  the  separated  cells,  now  suspended  in  a  clear  fluid  that  has  meanwhile 
appeared,  represent  the  earliest  blood-cells. 

The  channels  thus  established  unite  into  a  net-work  of  primary  blood-vessels  that 
at  first  occupies  the  periphery  of  the  vascular  area,  but  later  extends  towards  the 
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embryo  and,  aiter  the  appearance  of  the  lar^e  converging  trunks,  the  vitelline  veins 
and  arteries,  joins  ihe  intra-enibryonic  trunks  that  coinciden[iy  have  been  (ormed. 

Atthough  the  generally  accepted  current  views  relating  to  the  independent  origin 
of  the  priniary  blood-veasds  ivithin  the  vascular  area  have  not  escaped  challenge,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  eslablished  that  the  development  of  subsequent  blood-vessela 
proceeds  from  the  cells  constituting  the  ivalls  of  pre-existing  channels.  The  walls 
of  the  growing  capillaries  consist  of  delJcate  endothelial  plates  from  which  pointed 
sprouts  grow  into  the  surrounding  tissue  (Fig.  651),  These  ou[growths,  direct  pro- 
longations  of  the, cy toplasm  of  the  endotheUal  cells,  are  at  finit  sohd,  but  later  become 
hollowed  out  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  lumen  of  the  capillary.  Vascular  loops 
are  often  formed  by  the  meeting  and  fusion  of  the  outgrowths  proceeding  in  opposite 
directions,  the  communication  being  established  by  the  linal  disappearance  of  the  sep- 
lum  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  lumen  of  the  parent  vessels,  At  first  rep- 
resented  by  only  a  single  layer  of 

endothelial  cells,  the  walls  of  the  F'"-  65°- 

larger  blood-vesaels  become  rein- 
forced  by  the  additional  layers 
deri  ved  from  the  surrounding 
mesoblast. 

Development  of  the 
Erjrthrocytes.— The  first,  and 
for  a  tirne  the  only,  blood-cells 
present  within  the  embryo  are 
the  primary  nucleated  erythro- 
cyte3  derived  probably  directly 
Irom  the  mesoblast  i  C  elements 
within  the  angioblastic  areas  in 
which  the  earliest  vessels  appear. 
These  cells,  the  primary  erytkro- 
blasls,  separated  by  the  colorless 
plasma  which  appears  between 
them,  undergo  mitotic  division, 
producing  nucleated  elements 
that,  in  turn,  give  rise  to  the 
primary  erytkroeytes.  These 
are  spherical,  nucleated,  and 
larger  (about  .012  mm.  in  diam- 
eter)  than  the  adult  red  cells. 
At  first  their  cytoplasm  is  color- 
less and  slightly  granular,  but 
soon  becomes  homogeneous  and 

tinged  with  hemoglobin.  Surfac«  vi™  of  vascular  Rt«  <>\  thick  »mb^o  wilh  (we1ve 

After     the     earlier    fcetal  Mmilw(jshouril  :  nii-work  of  developinK  bl«id-v»-*ls,  most 

months,  during  which   prolifera-  lmm"?mbI^'?'^w1^in°^hlmnfls:'^Te"p*«lic  k^m 

tion    of     ihe    blood-cells    OCCUrS  l<>.^^»^ho«  b™ln-v«kla  .nd  ey*-bud.;  c.uč.l  «gm«il  .till 

in  aH  parts  of   the  circulation, 

the  corpuscles  engaged  in  division  withdraw  to  localities  in  which  the  blood-current 
is  sliiggish  and,  therefore,  favorable  for  mitosis.  Such  localities  are  particularly  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  bone-marrow.  the  large  capillaries  and  tissues  of  which  afford  tem- 
porary  resting  places  during  proliferation.  From  the  primary  blood-cells  arise  megal- 
oblasti  and  normoblasts,  from  which  latter  the  definite  erythrocytes  are  derived. 
These  changes  begin  during  the  second  ftetal  month,  more  and  more  nonnucleated 
discoidal  red  cells  appeanng  as  gcstation  advances,  so  that  at  birth  almost  ali  the 
nucleated  erythrocytes  have  disappearcd  from  the  circulation. 

Since  the  red  cells  possess  only  a  limited  vitality,  their  constantly  occurring 
death  requires  the  production  of  new  corpuscles.  Preceding  the  development  of  the 
spleen  and  bone-marrow,  the  liver  is  the  principal  centre  of  blood-formation.  Later 
the  splenic  and  marrow  tissues  share  this  function,  \vhile  after  birth  the  red  bone- 
marTow  is  the  chief  seat  in  which  the  continual  additions  of  new  erythrocytes  necessary 
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Developing  blood-vessels  in  embryonal  subcutaneous  tissue; 
a,  largcr  capiilary;  b.  young  capillaries;  r,  solid  protoplasmic 
outero\vths  forming  new  vessels.    X  300. 


tO  maintain  the  normal  quotaare  made.  The  production  of  the  new  red  cells  vhhir 
the  marrow  proceeds  from  slightly  colored  elements,  theerythrobiasis^  that  by  dhistuo 
give  rise  to  normoblasts  and  nucleated  exythrocytes,  which  latter.  upon  the  distrih. 

tion  of   hemoglobin    and  thr 
Fig.  651.  disappearance  of  their  nurJti 

are  transformed  in  to  the  usu^l 
red  cells,  and  as  such  enter 
the  circulation. 

The  disappearance  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  normoblasts  ha& 
long  been  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion  and  speculation.   Acconi- 
ing  to  the  older  view — stiil. 
however,  accepted  by  manv — 
the  nucleus  is  extruded  frrim 
the    erythrocyte  and    under- 
goes   disintegration,   thus.   vl\ 
the  opinion  of  some,  supplv- 
ing   the  source  of  the   blo€-«J 
plaques.      According   to    the 
more    recent   views,  held  by 
Neumann,  KoUiker,  Pappen- 
heim,  Israel,  Ebner,  andothers. 
the  disappearance  of  the  nu- 
cleus is  due  to  its  solution  and  absorption  within  the  erythrocyte.     Under  nonnal 
conditions  the  immature  nucleated  red  cells  do  not  occur  in  the  circulation.    After 
severe  hemorrhage  or  in  other  conditions  requiring  unusual  activity  of  the  blood- 
forming  processes,  they  may  be  present  in  large  numbers  until  the  normal  quota  vi 
erythrocytes  has  been  once  more  established.     In  view  of  the  constant  presence  of 
normoblasts  and  nucleated  erythrocytes  within  the  splenic  pulp,  the  spleen  has  been 
regarded  as  a  possible,  although  under  usual  conditions  limited,  source  of  the  red 
blood-cells.     When,  however,   the  necessity  for  rapidly  augmenting  the  number  of 
red  cells  arises,  the  spleen  may  assume  the  r6le  of  an  active  blood-producing  tissue. 
Since  such  cells  are  found  also  in  the  thymus,  this  body  probably  may  be  induded 
among  the  blood-forming  organs  of  early  life.     There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  erythrocytes  are  derived  from  the  colorless  cells  or  from  the  blood  plaques. 

Development  of  the  Colorless  Cells. — Immediately  succeeding  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  primary  red  cells,  the  latter  are  the  chief  elements  within  the  circulation. 
In  the  early  weeks,  however,  colorless  cells  appear  and  henceforth  are  the  com- 
panions  of  the  erythrocytes.  As  already  noted,  the  white 
cells  are  elements  that  primarily  belong  to  the  lymphatic 
system,  from  which  they  are  poured  into  the  blood  chan- 
nels.  Genetically,  the  red  and  white  cells  are  unrelated. 
Concerning  the  origin  of  the  first  colorless  cells  un- 
certainty  exists,  although  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
they  arise  from  mesoblastic  cells  and,  therefore,  to  that 
extent,  share  with  the  erythrocytes  a  common  source. 
According  to  Maximow,i  the  progenitors  of  the  white 
cells  are  lymphoblasts,  derived  from  the  primi  ti  ve  blood- 
cells,  the  hemoblasts;  the  latter  are,  therefore,  the  source 
of  both  the  red  and  white  cells,  including  the  various 
forms  of  the  colorless  corpuscles.  The  conclusion  of 
Beard,«  that  the  first  lymphocytes  to  appear  within  the 
embryo  owe  their  production  to  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  entoblastic  epithelium  of  the  primary  thymus,  and 

that  the  subsequent  migration  of  the  lymphocytes  so  derived  establishes  foci  from 
which  are  developed  the  various  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue  occurring  throughout  the 

»Archivf.  mikros.  Anatom.,  Bd.  lxxiii.,  1909. 
•Anatom.  Anzeiger,  Bd.  xviii.,  1900. 
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bodv,  has  been  challenged  by  Haminar  and  by  Maxiiiiow,'  who  (ound  lyinphocyte3 
in  the  blood  and  connective  tJssues  before  they  appear  within  the  thymus.  It  is 
probable  that  the  early  lymphocyles  also  originate  from  mesenchymal  cells  outside 
the  vessels,  which  they  later  enter,  aided  by  their  migratory  power3.  Their  subsequeat 
multiplication  Ls  eflected  by  divisJon,  for  the  most  part  mitotic,  of  the  pre-existing 
cells,  This  proliferation  occurs  chiefly  within  the  lyniphoid  tissue  throughout  the 
l)ody,  the  lyniph-nodule3,  spleen  and  bone-marrow  being  the  most  important  local- 
ities,  The  germ-centres  of  the  lymph-nodules  (page  936)  are  seats  of  especial 
activity  for  the  formation  of  the  types  of  colorless  celi  known  as  the  mononuclear 
lymphocyte,  although  whether  the  proliferating  cells  originate  within  the  germ- 
centres,  or  oniy  complete  their  division  in  these  situations  after  being  carried  from 
other  points  (Stbhr),  is  stili  unsettled. 

From  the  developmental  standpoint,  the  sharp  separation  of  the  colorless  blood- 
cells  into  lymphocytes  and  leucocytes,  as  insisted  upon  by  Ehrlich  and  his  supporters, 
based  on  the  assumption  thal  the  leucocytes  originate  exclusivety  within  bone-marrow, 
is  not  well  founded  in  view  of  the  presence  of  ali  the  typical  iorms  of  white  cells,  in- 
cluding  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes,  shortly  after  the  firet  appearance  of  the 
white  corpuscies  and  long  before 
the  advent  of   the  earliest    bone-  Fig.  653. 

marrow  (Ebner).     For  the  pres-  ., ,. _. 

cnt,  at  least,  it  seems  most  reason- 
able  to  regard  the  various  forms 
of  the  white  cells  as  constituting 
a  genetic  sequence  in  which  the 
lymphocyte,  leLicocyte,  and  eosin- 
ophile  represent  different  stages  in 
the  development  of  elements  hav- 
ing  a  common  origin. 

In  addition  to  the  red  blood- 
cells  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  the  different  types  of 
leucocytes,  peculiar  huge  elements 
early  appear  in  the  embryonic 
blood-forming  organs,  and  after 
birth  in  bone-marrovv.  These 
giant     cells,     or     megakaryocyles 

(H0Welt),     are    distinguished      by  S«tion  o(  rmbnronal  bone-nnrrow.  »howing 

their  large,  irregularly  lobulatcd  kBry™'ne.  *x'6™*'"'  •"'^"*''**  '"    "*''■ 

but  single  nucieus  from  the  osteo- 

clasts.  since  the  nuciei  of  the  latter  are  usually  oval  and  muhiple.  The  megakaryo- 
cyles  are  ofien  observed  containing  within  their  substance  the  remains  of  bolh  ivliite 
and  red  cells;  they  are,  therefore,  regarded  as  phagocytes  upon  which  devolves  the 
removal  o(  effete  blood -corpuscies.  Their  origin  is  uncertain,  by  some  (Howen,  van 
der  Stricht,  Heidenhain)  being  referred  to  the  Jeucocytes,  and  by  others  (Kolliker, 
Kuborn )  to  the  endothelium  of  the  vessels.  whi!e  Ebner  regards  those  within  the  bone- 
marrow  as  probably  derived  from  fixed  connective -tissue  cells  of  the  reticulum.  Nei- 
ther  form  of  these  giant  marrow -cells  is  normally  found  within  the  post-natal  circulation. 

THE   HEART. 

General  Description. — The  heart  is  a  hollow,  muscular  organ  of  a  somewhat 
conical  shape,  situated  in  ihe  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  behind  the  lower  two- 
ihirds  of  the  sternum.  It  is  enclosed  within  a  double-walled  serous  sac,  the  pericar- 
dium,  and  has  a  somewhat  oblique  position  In  the  thorax,  its  base  (basia  cordis)  looking 
upward,  dor3aily,  and  to  the  right,  while  its  apex  (apei  cordis)  points  downward,  ven- 
trally,  and  to  the  left.  In  consequence  of  this  obIiquity  about  two-thirds  of  the  organ 
lies  to  the  left  and  one-lhird  to  the  right  of  the  median  plane  of  the  body. 

■  Archiv  f.  mikros.  Anatom.,  Bd.  txxxiv.,  1909. 
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It  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  two  surfaces,  which  are  not,  howe\'er,  disiinrJ, 
separated,  but  pass  into  each  other  with  rounded  edges,  especialiy  upon  the  lett  »idi. 
One  of  these  surfaces  looks  fonvard  and  somewhat  upward,  and  is  separated  by  the  p<  ri 
cardium  and  some  loose  areolar  lissue  (rom  contact  with  the  sternum  and  the  )o»fr 
costal  cartilages.  the  thin  anterior  edges  of  the  lungs  and  pleurse  also  inter\enin!i  te 
a  considerable  extent;  ihis  is  the  antero-superior  sur/ace  (facies  sternocostalis ).  ar4 
for  convenience  it  may  be  more  briefly  lermed  ihe  anterior  sur/ace.  The  other.  ih* 
poslero-inferior  or  posterior  sur/ace  (facies  d iapbrag matica),  rests  direcily  upon  tht 
upper  surface  of  the  diaphragni. 

At  about  one-third  ol  the  distance  from  the  base  to  the  apex  a  deep  circulj 
groove,  more  distinct  upon  the  posterior  surface,  surrounds  the  heart,  separating  jd 

Fig.  654- 


AntFrlor  aspmrl  of  hean  hardrncd  in  siiu ;  piobt  hn  in  iransv*r5»  linus  o\  petrardium. 

upper  thin-walied  auricular  portion  of  the  organ  from  a  lower  thick-walled  \'enlriculaT 
one  ;  this  groo\e  is  lermed  the  auricuh-venlriadar  groofe  (sulcus  coronnrius),  and 
contains  the  proximal  poriions  of  the  coronary  vessels  which  supply  the  heart's  sub- 
stance. Extendin8f  tovvards  the  apex  from  this  groove,  tvo  other  sha!lower  grooves 
are  to  be  oljserved.  one  situated  towards  the  right  side  of  the  anterior  surface  and  the 
other  upon  the  posterior  surface.  These  groo\es.  which  also  lodge  portions  of  the 
coronary  vessels,  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  intenattrinilar  grooves  (sulci  longi- 
tudinales),  and  mark  the  line  of  separation  of  ihe  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart  into 
two  chambers  known  as  the  rig/it  and  /e/t  %-eiilrieies.  From  the  base  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle  a  large  blood-\essel,  \.\\epn/nionarv  aorta  r\\ p%ilmonary  artery,  arises,  while  from 
the  base  of  the  Icli  ventricle,  and  almost  inimediately  posterior  to  the  root  of  the  pul- 
monary  aorta,  the  sysicmic  aorta  takes  tts  origin.     The  orifices  by  which  each  of  the^^c 
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great  vessels  communicates  with  its  venlricle  are  guarded  by  special  valves  knownas 
the  semiiunar  valves. 

The  auricular  portion  of  the  heart  rests  upon  the  fKMterior  part  of  the  base  of  the 
ventricular  portion,  and  is  best  viewed  from  the  posterior  surface  (Fig.  655),  since 
it  is  almost  completely  hidden  anteriorly  by  the  lwo  aortie.  Like  the  ventricular 
portion,  it  is  composed  of  two  separate  chambers,  which  are  not,  however,  very 
apparent  on  surface  view.  These  chambers  are  the  righi  and  le/l  auricles,  and  com- 
municate  with  the  corresponding  ventricles  by  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  guarded 
by  special  atiriculo-veniricular  valves.  From  the  lateral  part  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  each  auricle  a  process,  the  auticular  appendix,  arises.      These  appendices  are 

Fig.  655. 


Inf.  left  pulm.  veia 


PostnioT  upKI  o(  bon  haidcned  In  litu ;  shonrinjt  linn  of  rcAeclion  of  pcricmTdlam. 

slightly  flattened  prolongaticms  of  the  auricles,  and  bend  [orward  around  the  bases  of 
the  aorta;,  which  thev  slightlv  overlap  in  front  :  thcy  are  the  only  portions  of  the 
auricles  visible  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  hoart.  Upon  its  superior  surface  the 
right  auricle  rect-i^es  the  termination  of  a  large  venous  tnink,  the  vena  cava 
superior,  which  returns  to  the  heart  blood  from  the  head,  neck.  upper  extremities, 
and  wall3  of  the  thorax  ;  while  upon  its  posterior  surface  is  the  opening  of  another 
large  vessel,  the  vena  cava  in/erior,  which  returns  blond  from  the  abdominal  and 
pelvic  walls  and  viscera  and  from  the  lower  limbs.  The  left  auricle  receivcs  upon 
Its  surface  the  fnur  ptilmona*y  vcins  arrangcd  in  pairs.  one  pair  situated  towards  the 
left  portion  of  the  auricle  and  the  other  towards  the  right. 
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Position. — The  heart  may  vary  considerably  in  position  without  being  regani*-^ 
as  abnormal,  but  what  may  be  considered  its  typical  position  with  reference  to  rhr 
anterior  thoracic  wall  may  be  stated  about  as  fo]lows  :     The  apex  is  situated  behii«i 
the  fifth  intercostal  space,  about  8  cm.  (3^^  in.)  from  the  median  line,  this  positi^c 
being  median  to  and  slightly  below  the  junction  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  wiih  it> 
rib.     The  level  of  the  base  may  be  approximately  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  1 
point  slightly  above  the  upper  border  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  of  the  Idt  sidc 
about  4.5  cm.  (i^  in.)  from  the  median  line  of  the  stemum,  to  a  point  upon  ih<r 
upper  border  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  of  the  right  side,  about  3  cm.  ( i  \i  iiL 
from  the  middle  line.     If  now  the  left  end  of  the  base-line  be  united  to  the  ape.\ 
point  by  a  line  which  is  slightly  convex  towards  the  left,  and  a  line,  markedly  con^-^či 
towards  the  right,  be  drawn  from  the  right  end  of  the  base-line  to  the  junction  o« 
the  seventh  costal  cartilage  of  the  right  side  with  the  stemum  and  thence  to  thr 

apex  point,  a  heart-area  will  be  en- 
FiG.  656.  closed  which  corresf>onds  to  the  out- 

line   of   the  organ  as  seen    from   m 
front. 

Considerable    importance  at- 
taches  to  the  location  of  the  auricuU^- 
ventricular  and   aortic   orifices  uith 
reference  to  the  anterior  thoracic  wall. 
The  right  auriculo-vefiiricu/ar  on- 
fice  in  a  typical  heart  lies  on  a  le\  e! 
with  the  attachment  of  the  fifth  costal 
cartilages  to  the  stemum,  almost  be- 
hind  the  median  line  of  that  bone  and 
opposite  the  fourth  intercostal  space. 
while    the   left    auriculo-ventriculaf 
orifice  is  opf>osite  the  stemal  end  o\ 
the  left  third  intercostal  space.      In 
other  words  these  openings  lie  along 
a  line   which   corresponds  with   the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove,  and  this 
may  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  seventh  costal  cartilage  of 
the  right  side  with  the  stemum  to  the 
sternal   end   of   the  third  left  costal 
cartilage.     The   right   orifice    is   lo- 
cated  upon  the  line  where  it  is  inter- 
sected  by  a  line  joining  the  stema/ 
ends   of   the   fifth   costal    cartilages. 
while  the  left  one  is  situated  at  its 
upper  end. 

The  systemic  and  pulmonarv 
aortic  orifices  are  situated  at  about 
the  level  of  the  attachment  of  the  third  costal  cartilages  to  the  stemum,  the  pulmcn- 
ary  orifice  bciiig  behind  the  sternal  end  of  the  third  left  cartilage,  while  the  aortic 
orifice  is  behind  the  left  half  of  the  stemum,  a  little  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  pul- 
monary  one,  the  two  orifices  overlapping  for  about  one-quarter  of  their  diameters. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  pulnionary  aorta  is  directed  up\vard  and  to  the 
left,  while  the  systemic  aorta  inclines  decidedlv  to\vards  the  right  in  the  first  part  of 
its  course;  and  since  the  sounds  caused  by  the  valves  which  guard  the  orifices  are 
carried  in  the  direction  of  the  blood-stream,  auscultation  of  the  pulmonary  semilunar 
valves  may  be  practised  over  the  sternal  end  of  the  second  left  intercostal  space, 
while  that  of  the  systemic  valves  is  best  performed  over  the  sternal  end  of  the  second 
right  space. 

Similarly  the  close  proximity  of  the  areas  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  and 
systemic  aortic  orifices,  as  projected  upon  the  thoracic  wall,  might  lead  to  confusion, 


,  \^ 


Posltlcn  of  heart  and  valves  in  relatioii  to  anierior  thoracic 
wall.  A,  aortic  valve;  P,  valvc  of  pulmonar>'  aona;  T,  Iri- 
cuspid  valve ;  M,  niitral  valve. 
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-vvere  it  not  that  the  course  of  the  blood  passing  through  the  two  orifices  is  in  opposite 
directions,  and  the  auscultation  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  consequently 
satisfactorily  performed  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

Considerable  variation  from  the  position  of  the  heart  indicated  above  may  be  found.  Thus, 
the  apex  may  be  situated  behind  the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  or  more  rarely  the  sixth,  and  the  pul- 
nionary  aortic  orifice  may  occur  as  high  up  as  the  second  intercostal  space,  or  as  low  as  the  level 
of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage. 

The  heart  naturally  has  its  position  altered  somewhat  during  its  contraction  and  during  th/e 
respiratory  acts,  and  the  position  of  the  body  will  aiso  have  some  effect  in  niodifying  its  location. 
Resting,  as  it  does,  upon  the  diaphragm,  the  heart  win  alter  its  position  somewhat  with  altera- 
tions  of  that  muscle  ;  and  since  in  the  child  the  diaphragm  is  somevvhat  higher  and  in  the  aged 
somewhat  lower  than  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  corresponding  changes  according  to  age  will 
be  found  in  the  position  of  the  heart.  It  may  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  the  position  of  the 
heart  as  determined  in  the  cadaver  will,  as  a  rule,  be  slightly  higher  than  in  the  living  body, 
owin^  to  post-mortem  tissue  changes  which  allow  the  diaphragm  to  assume  a  more  vauhed  form 
than  IS  usual  in  life. 

Relations. — As  regards  its  relations  the  heart  is  completely  enclosed  within  the 
pericardium,  with  which  alone  surrounding  organs  come  into  contact.  In  what  fol- 
lows  it  is  reallv  the  relations  of  the  pericardium  that  will  be  described,  although  of 
necessity  these  relations  are  indirectly  those  of  the  heart  and  will  be  spoken  of  as 
such. 

Anteriorly  the  greater  part  of  the  heart  is  covered  by  the  anterior  borders  of 
the  lungs  and  pleurje,  which  separate  it  from  contact  with  the  anterior  thoracic  wall. 
As  a  rule,  the  anterior  borders  of  the  pleurae  are  in  contact  from  the  level  of  the 
second  costal  cartilage  to  that  of  the  fourth,  but  below  the  latter  level  they  separate, 
the  border  of  the  left  pleura  diverging  from  the  median  line  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  right.  In  consequence,  throughout  an  irregularly  triangular  area  (Fig.  1580), 
whose  vertical  diameter  extends  from  the  level  of  the  fourth  to  that  of  the  sixth 
costal  cartilages,  the  heart  is  uncovered  by  the  pleurae  and  lies  directly  behind  the 
thoracic  wall.  This  area  forms  what  is  termed  by  clinicians  the  arca  of  absolute  dul- 
ness.  Laterally  the  heart  is  in  relation  with  the  lungs,  the  phrenic  nerves  passing 
downward  on  either  side  between  the  pericardium  and  the  pleura.  PosteHorly  the 
relations  are  again  with  the  lungs  and  with  the  cesophagus  and  the  thoracic  aorta. 
Inferiorly  the  heart  rests  directly  upon  the  diaphragm,  beneath  which  is  the 
stomach. 

Sizc  and  Weight.— There  is  considerable  individual  variation  in  the  size  of 
the  heart,  and  marked  discrepancies  exist  in  the  observations  that  have  been  re- 
corded.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  adult  the  heart,  on  an  average,  will  possess  a 
length  of  from  12-15  c"i-  (4¥-6  in.)»  a  greatest  breadth  of  from  9-11  cm. 
(3)^-4/^  in.)  and  a  thickness  of  from  5-8  cm.  (2-31^  in.). 

Its  weight  has  been  given  at  from  266-346  gm.  (9^-12^^  oz.)  for  males  and 
from  230-340  gm.  (8>^-i2  oz. )  for  females,  the  average  of  a  series  of  observations  by 
different  authors  giving  3 1 2  gm.  ( 1 1  oz. )  for  the  male  and  274  gm.  (9^  oz. )  for  the 
female.  The  proportion  of  heart  to  the  weight  of  the  entire  body,  according  to  an 
average  drawn  from  several  observers,  is  i  :  169  in  the  male  and  i  :  162  in  the  female. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the  heart  increases  with  age  up 
to  about  the  seventieth  year,  probably  a  slight  diminution  taking  plače  after  that 
period. 

THE  CHAMBERS  OF  THE  HEART. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  heart  is  composed  of  four  chambers,  a  right 
and  left  auncle  and  a  right  and  left  ventricle.  As  the  heart  lies  in  position,  litde  of 
the  auncles,  with  the  exception  of  the  auricular  appendices,  can  be  seen,  since  they 
have  in  front  of  them  the  roots  of  the  aortae.  In  the  ventricular  portion  the  greater 
part  of  the  anterior  surface  is  formed  by  the  right  ventricle,  a  small  portion  only 
of  the  left  ventncle  showing  to  the  left  and  at  the  apex,  the  whole  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  left  ventncle.  The  four  chambers  will  now  be  considered  in  succession.  begin- 
ning  with  the  auricles. 

ti  7^f  Rjght  Auriclc— The  right  auricle  fatrium  dextruin)  is  a  relatively  thin- 
walled  chamber  having  in  cross-section  a  roughly  triangular  form,  the  various  sur- 
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faces,  however,  passing  into  one  another  almost  insensibly  ntthout  forming  dtstina 
angles.  Viewed  externally,  the  roof  of  the  chamber  is  directed  upward,  backmani. 
and  soinewhat  to  the  right,  and  near  ils  junction  with  what  may  be  termed  the  pis.-: 
rior  wall  receives  the  superior  vena  cava.  The  posterior  wall,  also  snicxith  in; 
rounded,  receives,  near  its  junction  with  the  median  vvall,  the  inferior  vena  cava.  ar.i 
below  and  to  the  left  oi  this,  in  the  posterior  auriculo-ventricular  groove.  is  the  ter- 
minal portion  of  a  vein  which  winds  around  the  heart  from  the  left  and  is  termed  iht 
coronary  sinus.  The  antero-Iateral  wall  is  prolonged  inlo  a  somewhat  triangula.' 
diverticulum  ivith  crenulatcd  edges,  which  winds  anterior]y  around  the  proxima]  por- 
tion of  the  systemic  aorta  and  is  known  as  the  right  auricular  appendtjc  (anncila 
dextra}.  The  median  wa]l  is  not  visible  on  surface  view,  and  is  formed  by  a  rathei 
thin  muscular  partition,  the  auricular  septum  (septum  atrioruin),  which  is  common  te 
both  auricles  ;  and  the  floor.  also  invistbJe  from  the  exterLor,  corresponds  to  the  ba?e 
of  the  right  ventricle,  and  is  perforated  by  an  oval  apenure,  the  righf  auricu/a-ifn- 
triailar  orifice,  which  places  the  cavity  of  the  auricle  in  communication  with  thai  oi 
the  right  ventricle. 

Fig.  657. 
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When  the  interior  of  the  right  auricle  is  e.\amined  (Figs.  657,  660.  the 
surface  is  found  to  be  for  the  most  part  smooth,  bcing  hned  throughout  by  a  deHcaic 
shining  membrane  covered  by  flattened  cells  and  termed  the  endocardium,  The 
general  smoothness  of  the  surface  is,  however,  intermpted  here  and  there  bv  mmute 
depressions  (foramina  venarum  iiiinimarum)  into  some  of  which  open  the  orifices  of 
Tkebesian  vcins  that  traverse  the  \valls  of  the  heart.  The  cavity  of  the  auricular 
appendi.\  is  crossed  by  a  net-work  of  anastomosing  fibro- muscular  trabecul*,  the 
muscnli pcelinati,  which  are  e\erywhere  lined  upon  their  free  surfaces  by  endocardiiim 
and  give  to  the  appendi.\  a  somewhat  spongv  tcxture.  In  the  roof  of  ihe  auricle  is 
s<;en  the  circular  oriftce  of  ihe  superior  vena  cava.  unguarded  by  valves  and  having  a 
diameter  of  from  iS-22mm..  and  on  the  posterior  wall  is  the  somewhat_oblique 
opening  of  the  inferior  vaia  cava.  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  supenor  one, 
measuring  from  27-36  mm.  in  diameter.  The  lower  and  lateral  margins  of  this 
orifice  are  guarded  by  a  crescentic  fold,  the  Eustachian  valve  (valvala  venae  cavac 
inferiori-s),  which  lends  todirect  the  blond  entering  by  the  vein  upward  and  mediallv. 
and  is  the  remains  of  a  structure  of  considerable  importance  during  fata!  life  (page 
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708).  Between  the  superior  and  inferior  venx  cavse  there  inay  sometimes  be  seen 
a  more  or  less  marked  prominence  of  the  posterior  waU,  the  tubtrcle  of  Lower 
(tnbercalum  Intervenosum),  the  remaitis  of  a  structure  also  of  importance  in  the  fcetal 
circutation.  Below  and  somewhat  median  to  the  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
is  the  circular  orifice  of  tke  coronary  sinus,  measuring  about  12  mm.  in  diameter, 
and  guarded,  like  the  inferior  caval  orifice,  by  a  crescentic  valve  which  surrounds  its 
lateral  margin  and  is  termed  the  Thebesian  valve  (valvula  sinus  coronarli). 

The  median  wall,  in  addition  to  a  numt>er  of  Thebesian  orifices,  presents  at  about 
its  centre  an  ova!  depression,  the  /ossa  ovalis,  whose  superior  and  anterior  borders 
are  surrounded  bya  thickeningor  slight  fold  termed  the  annulus ovalis  (Vimlna  fossae 
9Talis). 

The  fossa  ovalis  indicates  the  position  of  what  wa5  in  foetal  life  the/oromen  ovale,  throueh 
which  the  blood  enteriiig  the  right  auricie  froin  the  inferior  vena  cava  passed  direcily  inlo  the 
left  auricie  and  so  joined  at  once  the  syste[nic  circulaliun  (page  939).  This  forainen  trnversed 
the  auricular  sepliim  obliquely,  the  seplam  really  consisline  ortwo  folds,  one  of  which  projected 
backward  from  the  anierior  wall  of  the  auricular  portion  of  the  heart,  and  the  other  forward  from 
the  posterior  -»rall,  the  plane  of  the  latler  fold  lying  slightlv  to  the  left  of  that  o(  the  former  one. 
After  birth  Ihese  two  folds  increase  in  size  so  that  ineir  free  margins  overlap  and  event- 
iial1y  fiLte,  closing  the  foramen,  and 

the  oneinal  free  edge  of  the  ante-  Fig.  658. 

rior  fold  becomes  the  annulus  of 
Vieussens,  while  the  floor  of  the 

fossa  ovalis  is  formed  by  the  pos-      Superior  ^^ 

teriorfold.  vemcv« 

It  occasionally  happens  that 
the    forainen  ovale  fails  to  close 
aher  birth,    remaining  Bufficienily 
0|)en  to  permit  of  serious  dislurb-      ui"t,™fJJum 
ances  of  the  circulalion  which  are      p 
usually,  although  not  always,  early  ovnie 

fatal.      Very   frec]uently,   however,  ride 

the  hision  of  the  overlapping  sur-       Eusmchiin  dio- 

faces  of  the  two  folds  is  not  quile  .    " 

complete,  and  a  small,  oblique.  slit-      interior 

like  opening   persists  hetweeii  Ihe         !■•"*  *■*■  wrj 

two  aiirietes.     In  such  ca.ses  during  1 

the  contraclion  of  the  auricles  the  H«n  of  i«iu.  |«.(  b«(or-  Wrth :  mil  of  righi  »uride 

fircssure  of  the  blood  on  the  Over-  ha^  b«n  cuI  a.wf,  shoning  loramen  uvale. 

apping   wails    of    the    slit    brings 

them  into  close  apposilion  and  eSeclitally  closes  the  slit,  so  that  no  disturbances  of  the  circula- 
lion rcsiilt  from  jls  presence.  This  slit-hke  opening  hasbeenfound  10  be  prescnt  in  somewh3t 
over  30  per  cent,  of  the  adult  hearts  examinea. 

The  Left  Auricle.— The  left  auricle  (atrium  sinistrum)  hns  the  same  general 
external  form  as  the  right  one,  and,  as  in  the  lattor,  its  antero-lateral  wall  is  prolonged 
into  an  auricular  appendix  which  curves  forward  around  the  left  side  of  the  proxim3l 
portion  of  the  pulmonary  aorta.  Upon  its  posterior  surface  the  auricle  receives  the  four 
pulmonary  veins  arrangcd  in  pairs,  one  of  uhich  is  situated  nearer  the  niedial  and  the 
other  Iowards  the  lateral  edge  of  the  surface,  and  passing  ol>!iqnely  o\cr  this  surface 
toward9  the  coronary  sinua  is  a  small  vein,  knovvn  as  \\iG  oblique  vrin  of  the  Icfl 
auricle  (vena  obllqua  atrll  slnistri  [Marshalli] ),  ivhich  represents  the  proximaI  end  of 
the  left  vena  cava  superior  present  diiring  early  embryonic  lite  (page  927). 

Viewed  from  the  Interior,  the  ivalls  of  the  left  auricle.  like  those  of  the  right  one, 
are  everywhore  lined  by  a  smoolh,  shining  endocirdiuni  ;  in  the  appcndi.v  the  spongv 
structure  due  to  the  existonce  of  anastomosing  musculi  pcctinali  also  occurs,  and 
occasional  depressions  of  the  surface  mark  the  openings  of  jena  Thebesii,  which  are, 
however.  much  less  abimdant  than  in  the  right  auricle.  Ihti  opertings  of  the  pul- 
ntonarv  veins  on  the  posterior  wall  are  circular.  and  each  mt-asures  from  14-15  mm. 
in  diameter  ;  they  are  iinguarded  by  \'alves,  although  a  slight  horizontal  fold  sepa- 
rates  the  portion  of  the  auricular  cavity  into  which  the  left  veins  open  from  the 
entrance  into  the  auncular  appendix. 

Upon  the  median  wall.  over  the  arca  occupied  by  the  fossa  ovalis  of  the  right 
auricle,  a  slight  depression  is  frequently  to  bc  ol>ser\-ed,  and  immediately  anterior  to 
it  there  is  usually  a  small  crescentic  fold,  the  semilunar  fc/d.  vvhose  concavity  ia 
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directed  fonvard,  and  which  represents  the  free  edge  of  the  posterior  segment  or  fold 
of  the  auricular  septum  (page  708).  In  the  floor  is  situated  the  large  circular 
auruuio-veniricular  orijice  by  which  the  cavity  o(  the  auricle  communicates  with  that 
ol  the  lelt  ventride. 

The  Ventricles. — The  two  ventricles  present  many  features  in  common  and 
may  be  described  together,  such  differences  as  exist  between  them  being  pointed  out 
as  the  description  proceeds.  Each  has  a  form  which  may  be  likened  to  a  three-sided 
pyramid  whose  base  is  directed  upward  and  the  apex  downward.  The  edges  of  the 
ieft  ventride  are,  however,  somewhat  more  rounded  than  those  of  the  right,  so  that 
its  form  approaches  more  nearly  that  of  a  cone ;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  9omewhat 

Fig,  659. 


Intnlnf  □!  lell  luriclF  and  ventride.  »en  from  bchind :  posiprlor  waU  of  hcart 
hai  beeii  patliHlIj'  renioved  bj  lionlal  seclion. 

longer  than  the  right,  its  apex  alone  forming  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  surfaces 
presented  by  each  ventride  may  be  termed  antero-laleral,  posterior,  and  median,  but 
in  using  these  terms  the  heart  is  to  be  regarded  as  placed  so  that  its  long  axis  is  ver- 
tical  ;  in  situ  the  antero-latcral  surfaces  look  largely  npward  and  the  posterior  sur- 
faces downward.  The  median  wall  is  a  |)artition,  ihe  intervenlricular  seplum  (sefitiiiii 
veatriculoniin),  common  to  the  two  ventricles,  and  completely  scparates  their  cavities. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  evtent  this  septum  is  muscular,  but  towards  its 
upper  border  it  becomes  fibrous  {fiars  memdranacea)  and  is  continuous  with  the 
septum  of  the  auriclcs  ;  the  position  of  its  edges  is  indicated  upon  the  extemal  sur- 
face  of  the  heart  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  intervenlricular  grooves.     The  bases  of 
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the  ventricics  are  directed  upward,  backward,  and  to  the  righi,  and  each  is  perforated 
l>y  two  orifices.  One  oi  these  in  each  ventride  is  the  auriculo-venlricular  orifice, 
while  the  other,  in  the  čase  of  the  right  ventride,  is  ihc  opening  o/ the  pulmonary 
a4)rta,  and  is  placed  in  front  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice 
upon  the  summit  of  a  slight  conical  elevation  of  the  base  of  the  ventride,  termed 
the  Cffnus  arteriosus  or  infundibuhtm.  The  second  orifice  of  the  left  ventride  is  the 
opening  of  the  systemic  aorta,  and  is  situated  Jn  front  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
corresponding  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  immediatdv  adjoining  it. 

Conipared  with  those  of  the  aurides,  the  walls  of  both  ventricles  are  very  thick, 
that  of  the  left  especially  so,  being  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  as  thick  as  the 
right  one.     Uniike  the  aurides  in  another  way,  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ventricles. 

Fig.  660. 
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instead  of  being  even,  are  very  irregular.  being  everywhere  covered  by  muscular 
ridges  or  cokimns.  over  and  around  which  the  endocardium  is  folded.  These  mus- 
cular elevations  are  usually  regarded  as  consisling  of  three  varieties  :  ( 1 )  ridges 
which  are  attached  throughout  their  cntire  length  to  the  wall  of  the  ventride,  upon 
which  they  stand  oui  like  Ims-relicfs ;  (2)  columns  which  are  attached  at  either 
extremity  to  the  wall  of  the  ventride,  but  are  free  from  it  throughout  the  intervening 
portion  of  their  lenpth  ;  and  (3)  columns  which  are  attached  only  by  one  extremity 
to  the  ventricular  wall  and  by  their  other  extremity  give  attachment  to  slender  ten- 
dons,  (horda  tendine<e.  which  pass  to  the  edges  of  the  valves  guarding  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifices.  To  the  columns  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  o(  these 
groupa  the  term  columns  rarneir  is  applied,  while  those  of  thethird  group  are  known 
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as  the  musculi  papillares.  Quite  frequently  in  ihe  right  ventricle  and  more  rarely  in 
the  left,  a  muscular  band  occurs,  which  passes  across  ihe  cavity  from  one  wall  to  the 
other  near  the  apex  ;  such  a  stmcture  constitutes  what  has  been  termed  a  moderalBr 
band.  Here  and  there  between  the  column£  cameae  of  both  ventricies  minute  oriJiccs 
of  the  Thebesian  vessels  occur. 

Around  the  orilices  situated  at  the  bases  of  the  ventricies  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart's  waUs  passes  over  into  dense  fibrous  tissue,  of  which  the  portion 

Fig.  661. 
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surrounding  the  auriculo-ventriciilar  orifices  sen-es  to  connect  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricies. H  the  auricles  and  the  proximal  portions  of  the  aort«  be  removed,  the 
fibrous  tissue  \vill  be  seeri  lo  form  four  rings  (annuli  Gbrosi),  one  corresponding  10 
each  of  the  basal  orifices  of  the  ventricies;  and,  furthemiore,  three  of  the  ring*— 
those  surrounding  the  two  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  and  that  of  the  systemic  aorta 
— will  be  seen  to  he  directly  in  contact,  while  the  fourth — that  surrounding  the  pul- 
monary  aortic  orifice — is  stparate  from  the  others,  although  connected  with  the  righl 
auriculo-ventricular  ring  by  a  narrow  fibrous  band  which  descends  in  the  posterior 
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Avall  of  the  conus  arteriosus.     The  ring  surrounding  the  left  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice  is  somewhat  thicker  than  that  of  the  right,  and  is  fused  with  the  systemic  aortic 
ring  throughout  about  the  medial  third  of  its  circumference,  whereas  the  correspond- 
ing  fusion  of  the  right  ring  is  of  much  less  extent.     In  the  angle  fomied  by  the 
jvinction  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  ring  at  the  side  with  the  systemic  aortic 
ring  in  front  a  special  thickening  of  the  fibrous  tissue  occurs,  so  that  it  becomes  of 
aimost  cartilaginous  consistency,  and  a  similar,  although  smaller,  thickening  also 
occurs  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  anterior  walls  of  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  and  systeniic  aortic  rings.     These  thickenings  form  what  are  termed  the 
right  and  left  auriculo-ventricular  7iodes  (trigona  fibrosa),  and  they  are  of  interest  as 
being  occasionally  the  seat  of  a  calcareous  deposit  or  of  a  fatty  infiltration,  a  condi- 
tion  which  may  be  shared  by  fibre-like  prolongations  of  the  nodes  (y?/a  coronarid) 
which  extend  into  adjacent  portions  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  rings. 

The  Auriculo-Ventricular  Valves. — Attached  by  its  base  to  each  auriculo- 
ventricular  fibrous  ring,  and  projecting  downward  into  the  cavity  of  the  correspond- 
ing  ventricle,  is  a  valve  having  the  general  form  of  a  membranous  cone,  vvhose  walls 
are  of  thin  but  strong  fibrous  tissue  covered  on  both  sides  by  the  endocardium.  Each 
cone,  however,  is  divided  by  deep  incisions  into  triangular  segments,  of  which  there 
are  three  in  the  valve  of  the  right  ventricle,  whence  it  is  usually  termed  the  tricuspid 
valve,  while  two  incisions  divide  the  left  valve  into  two  segments  and  procure  for  it 
the  name  of  the  bicuspid  or  tnitral  valve^  the  latter  term  being  suggested  by  its 
resemblance  to  a  bishop's  mitre.  Of  the  three  segments  of  the  tricuspid  valve, 
one  (cuspis  anterior),  larger  than  the  others  and  also  known  as  the  infundibular 
cusp  is  attached  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  ;  a  second 
one  (cuspis  posterior)  is  attached  to  the  posterior  border  ;  while  the  third  or  septal 
(cuspis  medialis)  occupies  the  interval  between  the  medial  edges  of  the  other  two, 
and  is  attached  to  that  portion  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  fibrous  ring  which  is 
united  to  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  node  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ventricular 
septum.  In  the  mitral  valve  one  segment  (cuspis  posterior)  is  attached  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  fibrous  ring,  while  the  other  (cuspis 
anterior)  or  aortic  cusp  is  situated  anteriorly,  and  depends  from  that  portion  of 
the  ring  which  is  united  to  the  ring  surrounding  the  systemic  aortic  orifice,  and 
consequently  appears  to  be  a  downward  prolongation  from  the  posterior  border  of 
that  orifice.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  depths  of  the  incisions  separating  the  seg- 
ments of  both  valves  vary  considerably,  and  additional  incisions  may  occur,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  additional  segments.  Not  infrequently  a  small  accessory  segment 
occupies  the  apex  of  one  or  more  of  the  incisions. 

These  valves,  while  permitting  the  free  passage  of  blood  from  the  auricles  into  the 
ventricles,  prevent  its  passage  in  the  reverse  direction  during  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles  ;  for  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  ventricles  forces  the  segments  up- 
ward  so  that  they  completely  occlude  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  the  chordae 
tendinese  vvhich  are  attached  to  them,  and  which  are  rendered  taut  by  the  contraction 
of  the  papillary  muscles,  preventing  them  from  being  forced  back  into  the  auricles. 
The  musculi  papillares  of  each  ventricle  are  arranged  in  two  groups,  one  consisting 
of  small  papillae,  situated  near  the  upper  portion  of  the  ventricle  behind  the  segments 
of  the  valves,  and  the  other,  composed  of  larger  conical  muscles,  situated  nearer  the 
apex.  The  chordae  tendinese  which  arise  from  the  upper  group  are  short,  and  are 
attached  to  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  valve  near  its  base  ;  those  which  arise  from 
the  Iower  group  are  much  larger,  and  are  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  valve  and  to 
its  ventricular  surface  near  its  free  ^%e,  The  papillary  muscles  belonging  to  this 
Iower  group  tend  to  be  arranged  in  sets  corresponding  in  position  with  the  incisions 
which  separate  the  segments  of  the  valves,  and  there  are,  accordingly,  three  sets  in 
the  right  ventricle  and  two  in  the  left  ;  but  this  arrangement  is  not  quite  definite,  and 
there  is  also  considerable  variation  in  the  number  of  papillary  muscles  in  each  set, 
only  one  being  present  in  some  cases  and  several  in  others.  However  that  may  be, 
the  chordae  tendineae  arising  from  the  apices  of  the  muscles  of  each  set  diverge  as 
they  pass  upward  and  are  attached  to  both  the  adjacent  segments  of  the  valve.  When 
distinct  accessory  segments  occur,  they  also  receive  the  insertion  of  some  of  the 
chordae  tendinea?. 
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The  Semilunar  Valvea. — Ahhough  really  belonging  to  the  pulmonan-  *:■■ 
systemic  aorue,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  these  valves  along  with  tne  heart.  sn  ■ 
they  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  aortae  into  the  xentric-> 
at  the  completion  of  their  contraction. 

The  segments  guarding  these  \'alves  are  three  in  number  in  each  aorta  and  nt 
attached  to  the  fibrous  ring  of  the  aortic  orilices.  Each  segment  is  a  crescvr.t> 
pouch-like  structure,  whose  cavity  is  directed  away  from  the  heart,  so  that  any  ttti 
dency  for  the  blood  to  return  from  the  aortae  into  the  ventricles  wiU  result  in  the  Dl 
ing  of  the  pouches  so  that  the  three  are  brought  into  apposition  and  efTectually  clf^t 
the  orifice.  Their  etficiency  is  ircreased  by  ( i )  the  occurrence  at  the  middle  ot  tht 
free  edge  of  each  segment  of  a  small  tibro-cartiiaginous  nodule,  the  nodule  o/  AraB- 
tius,  which  fills  the  small  gap  ivhich  might  otherwise  be  left at  the point  of  meeting .t 
the  free  edgcs  of  aH  three  segments  ;  and  by  (2)  the  aorta  being  poiiched  out  bchini_' 
each  segment  to  form  a  small  pocket,  a  sinus  o/  Vahalva,  greater  opportunity  beir.;; 
thus  alloived  for  the  blood  to  enter  the  cavities  of  the  valves  and  so  force  their  br^ 
edges  together. 

The  segments  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  systemic  aorta  (valvulae  semitunam 
aortae)  are  somewhat  stronger  than  those  of  the  pulmonarv  aorta  (valvulae  scmila- 

Fig.  661. 
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nares  a.  pulmonalis) ,  and  are  arranged,  if  considered  wilh  reference  to  the  planeš  of 
the  body,  the  heart  being  in  situ,  so  that  one  is  situated  anleriorly  and  the  othtr 
two  right  and  left  posteriorly.  In  the  pulmonary  aorta  one  valve  segment  will  bt 
posterior  and  the  others  right  and  left  anteriorly,  If.  however,  the  heart  be  held 
so  that  its  ventricular  septum  lies  in  the  sagittal  plane,  then  the  valve  segments  difit-r 
by  60°  from  the  relative  position  gi\'en  abo\e,  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery  beins 
arranged  so  that  one  lies  anteriorly  and  the  other  two  right  and  left  po5teriorly, 
while  in  the  svstemic  aorta  one  is  posterior  and  the  other  two  right  and  left  anter- 
iorly,  an  arrangement  to  be  expected  from  the  manner  of  development  of  the 
valves  fpage  710). 

The  Architecture  of  the  Heart  Muscle. — The  musculature  of  the  wall8 
of  the  auricles  is  relatively  very  thin,  and  it  is  ditficult  to  distinguish  any  definiie 
arrangement  of  its  fibres  in  layers.  Groups  of  fibers  can,  however,  be  disiin- 
guished,  and  of  these  certain  are  contined  to  each  auricle,  while  others  are  common 
to  the  two. 

Of  the  fasciculi  proper  to  each  auricle  two  principal  groups  can  be  recognized. 

I.  Anniilar  fasdaili.  which  snrround  the  orificcs  of  the  veins  entering  the 
auricles,  and  represent  the  continuation  of  the  circular  muscle  layer  of  the  veins  into 
the  auricular  walls. 
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2.  Ansi/orm  fascicuH,  which  take  their  origin  from  the  auri culo- ven tricular 
fibrous  ring  anteriorly  and  extend  over  the  auricle  to  inaert  into  the  fibrous  ring 
posteriorly,  These  bundles  are  situaled  as  a  rule  more  deeply  than  the  annutar 
fascicuU  and  produce  the  pectinate  mus- 

cles  of  the  auricular  appendage,  as  well  Fig.  663. 

as  certain  columnar  elevations,  covered  Aoterior  ciup  o{  aortic  vmive 

by  endocardium,  which  occur  upon  the  ' 

inner  surfaces  of  the  walls  of  the  auricles. 
The  fasciculi  common  to  both  auri- 
cles are  developed  oni)'  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove, 
and  constitute  thin  superficial  bands, 
which  run  parallel  to  the  groove.  The 
anterior  fasciculus  is  broader  and  more 
highly  developed  than  the  posterior  one. 
The  auriculo-ventricular  librous  ring 
forms  an  almost  complete  separation  be- 
tween  the  musculature  of  the  auricles  and 
that  of  the  ventricles,  the  only  direci  con- 
nection  between  the  two  being  formed 
by  a  slender  auriculo-ventricular  fasci- 
culus. This  takes  its  origin  in  the  pos- 
terior wal!  of  the  right  auricle  close  to 

the  auricular  septu m  (His,  Jr. )  and  passes  Poitionof  leftvniricie.  showiiirp(»iiion(+) 

downward  towards  the  upper  border  of        JI™'J!Ii'rt"SlX'mniricuia1-'^se^um',*!'i™^ 
the  muscular  portion  of    the  ventricular 

septum  (Fig.  663).  Here  it  bends  forward  and  runs  across  the  septum  in  the  line 
of  junction  of  its  membranous  and  muscular  portions,  and  is  lost  anteriorly  in  the 
musculature  of  the  ventricles.  The  existence  of  this  auriculo-ventricutar  fasciculus 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  transmission  of  the  contraction  wave 
from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles,  the  application  of  a  clamp  to  the  bundle  having 
been  shown  to  produce  heart-block  (Erlanger). 

It  can  readily  be  perceived  that  the  mitscle-fibres  of  which  the  wallB  of  the 
ventricles  are  composed  are  arranged  in  more  or  iess  definite  layers,  and  that  the 
direction  of  the  ftbres  In  the  deeper  layers  is  di(!erent  from  that  of  the  more  super- 
ficial ones.  The  descriptions  of  the  various  layers  and  of  their  relations  to  one 
another  vary  greatly  in  difterent  authora;  in  that  given  here  the  results  obtained  by 

MacCallum,    by  the   application 
Fig,  664.  of   more  suitable  methods  than 

were  available  to  the  earlier  ob- 
Leii  servers,  will  be  followed. 

vmiricutir  Riehi  "^^^  fibres  of  the  ventricles 

ofifi«  aiiricuio-       can  Start  only  from   the  fibrous 

orifi«'^""    rings  surrounding  the  ventricu- 
lar orifices  or  eise  from  the  sum- 
Papiiiarv  mits  of  the  musculi  papillares.  to 

Anterior  oj  fj-j,,         which  a  certain  amount  of  fixa- 

SuKkS  ventticie       (ion  is  afford#d  by  the  chords 

leit  venir^Fie  tendine^   and    their  attachment 

to  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  regard 
the  fibrous  rings  as  the  principal 
points  of  origin,  and  the  most 
In  rShi"?-"  t^n™ °Ii.t7*,u.cui«?  ™K\''.'!rd"ir,Si'r,'i'  sitperficial  laver  of  the  muscula- 
haif o( lendonof toiiu»mr«rio>us.    {MacCallum.)  ture  may  be  said  tO  arise  from 

them  and  from  the  tendinous 
band  which  descends  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  conus  arteriosus  towards  the 
right  auriaito-ventricular  ring.  Those  tibrcs  which  take  their  origin  from  this  ten- 
dinous band  and  the  right  ring  wind  in  a  left-handed  spiral  over  the  surface  of  the 
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ventricles,  and  when  they  reach  the  apex,  they  bend  upon  themselves  and  pass 
deeply  and  upward  to  terminale  in  the  papil]ary  muscies  of  ihe  left  ventricle.  Those 
fibres  which  arise  from  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  fibrous  ring  cross  the  posterior  in- 

terventricular  groove  and,  pass- 
^"^  ^S  ing  beneath  the  fibres  from  the 

idon  of  right  ring,  encircle  the  right  ven- 

.t»  nrttriMo,     tncle  and  finally  terminate  in  the 
v^rič  ;iri"ta™r^ce  papillary   muscies  of  that   ven- 

tricle. 

On    the   removal   of   these 

superficial  fibres  a  deeper  set  is 

seiKai|»pii-     seen,  which  seem  to  form  two 

PoMiri'«  "      muscular  cones,  each  surround- 

[»piiiam  ing   one  of   the    ventricles.      In 

'"  the  adult  heart  it  is  difBcult  to 

perceive  the  true  relations  of  the 

two  cones,  but  in  the  hearts  of 

yoiing  individuals  up  tO  two  or 

three  years  of  age  it  has  been 

°"^"hl™n^°do.i^«"^.l»Sn«Š'^"i^.)" "'"''''  tound   that  both  the  cones  are 

formed  by  the  curving  of  a  con- 
tinuous  sheet  of  iibres  in  an  S-shaped  manner.  This  deefi  skeet  of  fibres  takes  its 
origin  principally  from  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  fibrous  ring  and  from  the  ten- 
dinous  band  o(  the  conus  arteriosus,  and  encircies  the  right  ventricle,  lying  beneath 
the  superficial  layer.  When  it  rcaches  the  posterior  border  of  the  ventricular  sep- 
tum,  it  passes  fonvard  in  that  slmcture,  and  then  encircies  the  left  ventricle,  temu- 
nating  finally  in  the  papillary  muscies  of  that  ventricle.  The  deep  fibres  which  arise 
from  the  left  fibrous  ring  are  entirely  confined  to  the  left  ventricle,  forming  a  circular 
band  surrounding  its  b^al  portion. 

Structure. — The  heart  muscle,  the  myocardium,  is  both  covered  and  lined 
with  serous  membrane,  the  epUardium,  as  the  visceral  laycr  of  the  pcricardium  is 
often  called,  investing  it  externally  and  the  endocardium,  continuous  with  the  intima 
of  the  large  blood-vesaels,  clothing  al!  parts  of  its  elaborately  modelled  inner  surface. 
The  epicardium  corresponds  in  its  general  structure  with  other  parts  of  ihe 
pericardium,  consisting,  as  do  other  serous  membranes,  of  a  single  layer  of  endothelial 
cells  that  covers  its  free  surface  and  rests  upon  a  stratum  of  fibro-elastic  connective 
tissue.  The  elastic  fibrill^e  are  very  fine  and  numerous  and,  immediately  beneath  the 
endothelium,  form  a  dense  net-work.  When  not  separated  from  the  muscle  by 
subserous  fat,  as  it  con- 

spicuously  is  in  the  in-  Fig-  W6- 

terventricular  and  auric-  ihdium^ 
ul o- ventricular  grooves, 
the  epicardium  is  inti-  "heTinr 
mately  atUched  to  the  """lum 
subjacent  muscular  tis-  il:;ViI^i'«'' 
sue.  The  numerous 
branches  of  the  coron-  '^^'*" 
ary  vessels,  as  w*ll  as  '* 

the  nerve  trunks  and 
the  microscopic  ganglia 
connected  with  the  car- 
diac    plexuses,    He    be-  »« 

neath  the  epicardium  or 
within  its  deepest  laycr. 

Theendocardiom  sectionoicHdooniimn.   x  jij 

follows  ali  the  irregular- 

ities  of  the  interior  of  the  heart,  linin^  every  recess  and  covering  the  free  surfaces  of 
the  valves,  tendinous  cords  and  papillary  muscies.  It  consists  of  the  endothelium 
and  the  underlying  connective  tissue.     The  latter  is  differentiated  by  the  distribution 
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of  the  elastica  into  two  strata,  a  thin  subendothelial  layer  practically  free  from  elastic 
fibres  and  a  broad  layer  in  which  the  elastica  predominates.  The  deepest  stratum 
of  the  endocardium  is  continuous  wilh  the  endomysium  that  penetrates  between  the 
fibres  of  the  heart  muscie, 

The  valves  consist  of  duplicatures  of  the  endocardium,  in  their  thicker  parts 
Strengthened  by  an  intermediate  middle  Iayer  of  fibro-elastic  tissue  prolonged  from 
the  fibrous  ringa  of  attachment.  Towards  the  free  margins  of  the  valves  ali  ihree 
layers  are  blended  and  reduced  to  a  thin  fibrous  stratum  covered  by  endothelium. 
In  the  auriculo-ventricular  leatlets,  the  fibro-elastic  tissue  of  the  chordfe  tendine^e  is 
continuous  with  the  middle  Iayer,  while  meagre  peripheral  bundles  of  muscte  may  be 
present  beneath  the  endocardium.    Al- 

though    thinner    than    the    auriculo-  ^"^-  ^7- 

ventricular,  the  pnlmonary  and  aortic 
semilunar  valves  possess  essentially  the 
same  structure,  the  endocardial  layer, 
however,  being  thickened  to  produce 
the  noduli  Aurantii. 

In  addition  to  the  stnictural  de- 
tails  of  the  libres  composing  the  myo- 
cardium  already  described  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  general  histology  of 
muscte  (page  462),  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
nuciei  the  fibres  of  the  heart-muscie  e 
const3ntIy  contain  accumulations  of 
undifierentiated  sarcoplasm  In  which 
lie  groups  of  highly  refracting  brown- 
ish  granules  that,  under  moderate 
magnification,  appear  as  pigment  at 
the  poles  of  the  nuciei.  The  muscle- 
fibres,  branching  into  net-works  with 
long  narrow  meshes,  are  held  together 
by  delicate  lameli^  of  connective  tis- 
sue, the  endomysium,  which,  logether 
with  the  more  robust  septa  that  as  the  t 
perimysium  invest  the  muscular  bun- 
dles, support  the  blood-vessels.  The 
relation  of  the  capillaries  to  the  muscle- 
substance  is  unusually  in  t  imate,  the 
capillary  loops  often  modelling  the  sur- 
face  of  the  fibres,  lying  in  deep  grooves 
almost  completely  enclosed  by  the  sur- 
rounding  sarcous  tissue  (Meigs).  Al- 
though  much  less  consLint  and  typical 
than  in  the  ventricular  myocardium  of 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  as  the 
sheep,  goat,  and  o.\,  the  imperfectly 

differentiated  fibres,  known  ^^  fibres  ^TJiču^^^id"^!!" '''<'^!'"  °' 

of  Purkinje,    are   represented    in  the 

human  hearl-muscle  by  subendocardial  fibres.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
fibres  are  related  to  the  co-ordinating  auriculo-ventricular  bundle  of  His  (page  701.) 

The  Blood-Vessels  and  Lymphatics  of  the  Heart. — The  heart  receives 
its  bIood-supply  through  the  two  coronary  arteries  which  anse  from  the  systemic 
aorta  immediately  above  its  origin,  the  return  flow  being  by  the  coronary  vtins  which 
open  into  the  right  auricie  by  the  coronarj-  sinus.  Both  these  sets  of  vessels  will  be 
described  later  (page  728),  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  branches  of  the 
coronary  artery  upon  the  surface  of  the  heart  are,  as  a  rule,  ali  end-arterics. — that  is, 
arteries  which  form  no  direct  anastomoses  with  their  neighbors.  Practically  no 
blood  can  l)e  carried  directly,  therefore,  by  the  left  coronary  artery  into  the  territory 
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supplied  by  the  right  one,  or  vice  versa,  and  sudden  occlusion  of  either  of  the  arteries 
wiil  produce  serious  disturbances  or,  in  some  cases,  complete  arrest  of  the  contrac- 
tions  of  the  heart.  Since,  however,  the  capillaries  of  the  heart's  substance,  inlo 
which  each  artery  is  continued,  form  a  continuous  net-work,  a  passage-way  for  the 
blood  of  one  artery  into  the  territory  normally  supplied  by  the  other  may  be  formed 
by  their  enlargement,  opportunity  for  which  may  be  afforded  in  cases  in  which  the 
occlusion  of  an  artery  has  been  very  gradual  in  its  development. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  by  which  the  tissue  of  tlie  heart  may  receive  nutrition  in 
cases  of  gradual  occlusion  of  the  coronary  arteries,  namely,  throu^h  the  Thebc^ian  orifices  in 
the  Nvalls  of  the  auricies  and  ventricies.  These  openings  communicate  by  means  of  capillaries 
with  the  coronary  vessels,  and  it  has  been  shovvn  experimentally  that  the  heart  can  be  enectively 
nourished  by  blood  passing  from  the  chambers  of  the  heart  through  the  Thebesian  vessels  and 
back  into  the  coronary  veins. 

The  lyiiiphatic  vessels  of  the  heart  form  a  net-work  beneath  the  visceral  laver 
of  the  pericardium,  and  a  second  less  distinct  net-work  has  also  been  described  as 
occurring  beneath  the  endocardium.  These  net-works  communicate  with  two  sets  of 
principal  vessels  \vhich  lie  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  groove.  The  anterior  set  passes  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and,  on  reaching 
the  pulmonary  aorta,  passes  around  its  left  surface  to  reach  the  systemic  aorta,  upon 
which  it  ascends  to  terminate  in  a  lymphatic  node  situated  to  the  left  of  the  trachea. 
The  posterior  set  opens  in  part  into  the  anterior  one  and  in  part  ascends  along  the 
right  side  of  the  pulmonary  aorta  to  terminate  in  one  of  the  nodes  situated  beneath 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Heart. — The  nerves  of  the  heart  are  derived  from  the 
cardiac  plexuses  and,  passing  downward  along  the  aortae,  are  distrlbuted  f)artly  to  the 
auricies  and  partly  accompany  the  coronary  arteries  along  the  auriculo-ventricular 
groove,  where  they  form  the  coronary  plexus^  from  which  branches  are  distributed 
to  the  ventricies.  Over  the  surfaces  of  the  auricies  and  ventricies  the  branches  form 
a  fine  plexus  situated  beneath  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium,  and  from  ihis 
plexus  branches  pass  into  the  substance  of  the  heart  to  terminate  upon  the  musde- 
fibres.  Some  nerve-fibres  are  also  distributed  to  the  pericardium  and  endocardium, 
and  these  are  regarded  as  being  afferent  in  function,  as  are  also  certain  fibres  which 
terminate  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  heart' s  \valls. 

Scattered  in  the  superficial  plexuses  there  are  numerous  ganglion-cells,  some- 
times  occurring  singly  and  sometimes  coUccted  into  small  ganglia.  They  tend  to  be 
especially  numerous  around  the  orifices  of  the  great  veins  opening  into  the  auricies. 
in  the  coronary  plexuses,  and  over  the  upper  portions  of  the  ventricies.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  ganglion-cells  also  occur  embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  ventricies,  but  at 
present  this  requires  confirmation. 

Much  has  yet  to  be  leamed  conceniing  the  qunlities  of  the  various  nerve-fibres  whtch  pass  to 
the  heart  in  man,  but  it  is  presumable  that  they  resemble  in  general  those  which  have  been  deter- 
mined  experimentally  for  those  of  the  lower  mammals.  In  the  latter  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
cardiac  plexuses  contain  both  afferent  and  efferent  nerve-fibres.  The  cardiac  plexuses  are  formed 
by  branches  from  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  ner\'es,  and  among  the  fibres  from  tiie  forroer 
ner\'e  are  some  which,  when  stimulated.  cause  a  cessation  of  the  heart's  contractions,  whence 
they  are  termed  the  inhibUory  nerves,  Stimulation  of  sympathetic  fibres,  which,  in  the  dog,  for 
example,  pass  to  the  cardiac  plexus  from  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  of  the  gangllonated  cord. 
produces  an  increase  in  either  the  rapidity  or  the  intensity  of  the  heart-beat,  and  these  fibres  are 
consequently  termed  the  accelerator  or  auj^mentor  fibres,  Both  the  inhibitory  and  augmentor 
fibres  are  efterent,— /.č*.,  they  carry  impulses  from  the  ner\'e-centres  out  to  the  heart ;  m  addi- 
tion,  the  existence  of  afferent  fibres  has  been  determined  among  the  pneumogastric  constituents 
of  the  nlexuses.  These  are  the  depressor  fibres,  so  called  because  their  stimulation  produces  a 
marked  fall  in  the  blood-pressure,  not  on  account  of  anv  action  upon  the  heart-beat,  since  they 
lead  the  stimuhis  away  from  the  heart,  but  by  acting  renexly  upon  the  intestinal  vessels  s<)  as  to 
produce  their  dilatation  and,  by  thus  lessening  the  |:)eriphefal  resistance  against  which  ihe  heart 
must  contend,  lessen  the  work  vvhirh  the  organ  has  to  do. 

VVhether  the  various  efferent  fibres  pass  directlv  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  or  ter- 
minate upon  cardiac  ganglion-cells  which  transmit  the  impulse  to  ihe  muscle-fibres  is  a  point 
uhich  remains  to  be  dt-termined,  although,  from  analog>'  with  \vhat  is  known  as  to  Ihe  rel;itiim 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  to  other  i>ortions  of  the  invoIuntar>'  muscular  tissue,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  the  pneumogastric  efferent  fibres  terminate  priinarily  upon  the  cardiac  ganglion- 
cells. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   HEART. 

In  ihe  mammals  in  which  the  earliest  stages  in  the  development  of  the  heart  have 
been  observed,  this  organ  arises  as  two  separate  tubes  that  are  formed  by  folding  of 
the  visceral  mesoblast  near  the  margin  of  the  embryonic  area.  This  folding  otcurs 
while  ihe  enibryo  is  stili  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  volk-sac  and  produces  on 
each  side  an  elevation,  a  heart-tube,  that  projects  into  the  primitive  body-cavity 
(Fig.  668).  Each  heart-fold  di£ferentiates  into  a  thlcker  outer  or  myoeardiaS  layer, 
which  gives  rise  to  a  portion  of  the  cardiac  muscte,  and  a  very  thin  inner  endocardial 
layer,  from  which  the  serous  lining  of  the  heart  is  derived.  The  iatter  consists  of  a 
sinile  stratum  of  mesoblastic  cells  surrounded  by  the  muscle-layer,  bul  separated  by 
a  distinct  space,  as  a  shrunken  čast  lies  within  its  mould. 

With  the  beginning  constriction  of  the  gut-tube  from  the  vitelline  sac  and  the 
associated  approximation  of  the  splanchnopleura  of  the  two  sides,  the  heart-tubes,  at 
tirst  wtdely  apart,  gradually  approach  the  mid-line  until  they  meet  beneath  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  primitive  pharynx,  in  advance  of  the  yolk-sac.  Upon  coming  into 
contact.  the  cavities  of  the  two  heart-tubes  for  a  brief  period  remain  separated  by  the 
partition  formed  by  ihe  opposed  portions  of  the  myocardial  layers.  Verysoon,  how- 
ever,  solution  of  this  septum  occurs  and  the  two  sacs  become  a  single  heart.  The 
endothelial  tubes  are  last  to  fuse,  retaining  thelr  independence  after  the  niyocardial 
walls  have  blended.  Upon  fusion  of  the  endothelial  !ayers  the  conversion  of  the  double 
tubes  into  a  single  heart  is 
complete.  Fig.  668. 

The  early  venous  trunks 
— the   body-stems   (cardinals 
and  jugulars)  within  the  em- 
bryo    and    the  vitelline  and 
allantoic(laterumbilical)veins 
from  the  extra  embryonic  vas- 
cutar  net-works — converge  to- 
wards    a    common    sac,    the     Myacanl 
sinus  venosus.  which  joins  the      End™ 
caudal  end  of  the  cylindrical 
primitive  heart.     The  slightly 
tapering  cephalic  extremity  of 
the  Iatter  becomes  the  truncus 
arteriosus.  from  which  two  trunks,  the  ventral  aorlts,  are  prolonged  fonvard  beneath 
the  primitive  pharynx,  giving  ofF  the  aortic  lx>ws  that  traverse  in  pairs  the  series  of 
visceral  arches.     The  primitive  heart  consists,   therefore,   of  a  cylinder,  somewhat 
contracted  at  its  anterior  end,  that  occupies  the  ventral  mid-line  in  the  later  cervical 
region.     The  blood  poured  into  the  sinus  venosus  by  the  veins  enters  its  posterior 
exiremity  and  escapes  anteriorly  through  the  truncus  arteriosus. 

Althou^h  for  a  brief  period  the  heart-tul>e  retains  its  median  position  and 
straight  cyhndrical  form,  its  increasing  length  soon  causes  it  to  become  bent  upon 
itsclf  and  to  assume  the  S-like  contour  shown  in  Fig.  672  A,  from  an  embryo  of  2. 15 
mm.  in  length,  in  which  the  venous  end  of  the  tube  lies  betow  and  lo  the  left  and 
the  arterial  trunk  above  and  to  the  right.  The  intermediate  portion  of  the  tube, 
extending  at  first  downward  and  then  oblique!y  upuard  and  towards  the  left.  is  the 
primitive  ventricle,  the  early  sigmoid  heart-tube  already  suggesting  the  recognition 
of  an  arterial,  ventricular,  and  venous  segment. 

During  the  further  development  of  the  heart  a  rearrangement  of  these  three 
divisinns  takes  plače,  since  the  venous  segment,  orginalty  beloiv,  gr3dually  acquires 
a  position  above  and  behind,  while  the  primitive  ventricle  comes  to  lie  in  front  and 
below  (Fig.  672).  With  the  completion  of  this  rotation,  a  deep  external  groove 
appears  belween  the  ventricular  and  venous  chamber,  now  the  primitive  anric/e,  that 
indicates  the  position  of  a  contracted  passage,  the  anricnlar  canal  (Fig.  672,  C),  as 
Ihe  common  auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  termed.  Coincidently  with  the  upward 
migration  of  the  venous  segment,  a  lateral  outpouching  of  the  auricular  chamber 
appears  on  each  side  of  the  truncus  arteriosus.  Thesc  e.tpansions.  the  primary  au- 
45' 
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ricular  appendages,  rapidly  increase,  until  they  form  the  most  conspicuous  pjur  c*  l  .- 
young  heart  (Fig.  673,  C),  embracing  the  upper  part  of  the  truncus  arterit-sus  :.- : 
overlying  the  ventricle. 

Meanwhile  the  ventricular  segment  has  assumed  the  most  dependent  and  i-en-^-i 
position,  for  a  tirne  appearing  as  a  transversely  espanding  sac  (Fig.  672,  ^ ^'  ihal  ;.■ 
form  recalls  a  greatly  dilated  stomach,  the  truncus  arteriosus  joining  the  ' '  pvlofus 
and  the  contracted  auricular  canal  suggesting  the  cesophagus.  Soon,  howe\-er,  ih- 
higher  right  end  of  the  ventricular  segment  sinks  to  the  level  and  gains  the  veotri 
plane  of  the  left  end,  the  ventricle  in  consequence  losing  in  width  but  gaining  r; 
height.  A  shallow  longitudinal  crescentic  furrow,  the  later  interventricv/ar  grctn  ^ 
now  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  ventricle  and  su^ests  the  subdivisLon  of  thb  s-v 

ment    into    right    and    itf! 

Fig.  669.  chambeiB,     a  t     tfie     sairvf 

^ — -^^  time   indicating    the   p<-Ri- 

/^  '-.^  tion  of  the  gTOwing  inier- 

/  "  •■.  nal  partition  that  ]eads  in 

this  separation. 

Sections  of  the  vourg 

heart    ( Fig.    670 )    shfi« 

the  venous  and  \entricu!ar 

segments    as    »"idelv  cr>n>- 

{  municating  portions  of  the 

**]  sigmoid  tut«,  the  ualU  (i 

which  are  composed  of  tht- 
^1  inyocardial    and    endoihr- 

ar      lial    layers.      In   somenKtt 
Airterii  older  embryos  (Fig.  671 

**  thecommunication  bemeen 

these  di\Tsiona  of  the  hean- 

jj^  tube  exhibit9  a  slight  cnr- 

■  traction,  marking  the  po»- 

tion  of  the  later  auricuUr 
P^^i,,  canal,  which  becomes  a  nar- 

»u  row    transverse    cleft    that 

^       connects  the  primitive  ven- 
tricle   with    the    auricular 
chamber.       The    mvocar- 
"Sl;,  "-     dial    layer   of    the    hean 

wall,     particularly    in    the 
•^j  ^       ventricle,    also   shoi*-s   the 

beginning  of  the  trabecuUr 

y^  y  ■"*"    ^ '  that  invaginate  the  endo- 

Rigbtnnibiiicaivein"  /  thelial    lining    and    evMit- 

ig    VI  C  inc  ve  n  ually  lead  to  the  conspicu- 

w«k^''2""™)''showin??Ju^ o! h™riidw^°U^f?  °"^    modelUng    of    ihe 

X5o.  iDraanframH<i modri.)  interior  of  the  adult  heart 

Frontal  sections  of  ihc 
young  human  heart  (Fig.  674,  A')  show  the  commencing  separation  of  the  \entriaiUr 
and  auricular  chambers  into  right  and  left  halvcs.  This  division  is  efiected  by  the 
formation  of  a  vertical  partition  consisling  of  an  upper  auricular,  a  middie  valvular, 
and  a  lower  ventricular  part,  supplemented  by  the  aortic  septum  that  appean;  in  thf 
truncus  arteriosus  and  subdivides  the  latter  into  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  aortf- 
The  subdiviston  of  the  auricle,  which  antici|>ates  that  of  the  ventricle,  begins  in 
the  fourth  week  with  the  do«nward  extension  of  a  crescentic  fold,  the  auricular  sep- 
tum. or  septum  primtim,  that  graduaHy  grous  from  the  postero-superior  wall  of  ih* 
auricle  towards  the  auricular  canal  and  fuses  w'ith  the  partition  that,  as  the  ifptum 
inUrmedium,  is  formed  \vithin  the  canal  by  local  thickening  of  its  anterior  and  pos- 
terior  lips.  In  this  manner  not  only  the  common  auricular  chamber,  but  also  the 
transveniely  elongated  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  is  separated  into  a  right  and  a 
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left  half.  The  interauricular  partition,  however,  ia  not  complete,  since  an  opening 
appears  in  its  upper  part  even  before  it  has  linished  its  downwa.rd  growth  and  union 
with  the  valvular  septutn.  This  opening  enlarges  and  remains  as  \}a^foramen  ovale 
thai  persists  until  birth  as  a  direct  passage  for  the  blood  from  the  right  into  the  left 
auricle  during  the  continuance  o(  the  fcetal  circulation  (page  929). 

The  subdivision  of  the  ventricular  chamber,  which  commences  a  Httle  later 
than  that  of  the  auricle,  is  accomplished  chiefiy  by  the  formation  of  the  ventricular 
septum.  The  latter  grows  from  the  postero-inferior  wall  of  the  ventricle  as  a  cres- 
centic  projection  that  continues  inward,  a  ihickening  of  the  ventricular  wall  corre- 
sponding  in  position  with  the  external  interventricular  groove.  The  partition  thu3 
formed  extends  towards  the  auricul o- ventricular  opening,  where  it  meets  and  fuses 
with  the  septum  intermedium,  in  this  manner  insuring  the  comniunication  of  the 
right  and  left  auricles  with  the  corresponding  ventrides  through  the  inter\'ening 
respecdve  portions  of  the  valvular  opening. 

The  isolation  of  the  two  ventrides  from  each  other,  however,  is  not  at  first  com- 
plete, owing  to  the  ventricular  partition  being  imperfect  above  and  in  front.  This 
deficiency  is   overcome   by  the    down- 

ward  extension   of    the  €tortic  sepium  F'G-  670- 

within  the  bulbus  arteriosus  (as  the 
50mewhat  dilaied  lower  end  of  the  trun- 
cus  arteriosus  is  '  now  appropriately 
called)  until  it  meets  and  fuses  with  the 
ventricular  partition,  thus  completing 
the  separation  oF  the  cardiac  chambers 
into  a  right  and  left  heart.  The  part 
of  the  ventricular  partition  contributed 
by  the  aortic  septum  always  remains 
thin  and  constitutes  the  pars  membran- 
acta  of  the  adult  organ. 

Coincidently  with  the  loregoing 
changes,  the  auricles  undei^o  impor- 
tant  modificadons  in  their  reladons  with 
the  blood-vessels  opening  into  themi 
During  the  development  of  the  auricles, 
the  oval  sinus  venosus,  into  which  is 
conveyed  the  blood  returned  by  the  vi- 
telline,  allantoic  (umbiltcal)  and  body- 

veins,    elongates    transver3ely    into    a  pri     1         ri  u 

crescentic  sac,  the  eonvexity  of  which  is  ,„  ,       ,       ,  ""',.y? """'  "^ 

in  COntaCt  Wlth  the  back  of  the  auncles,  biyo  paismg  ihrough  ivunit  hun,  ahoivlng 

its  opening  into  the  latter  having  shifted       hm?"  x'm-'"*"*  '""^  ■"*"''  •" 

90  tnal  it  is  in  relation  with  onIy  the 

right  half  of  the  auricular  chamber.     With  the  expanded  body  and  right  hom  of 

the  venous  crescent  communicate  the  vessels  that  later  are  represented  by  the  superior 

and  inferior  ven»  cavs,  while  the  elongated  and  smaller  left  hom  receives  the  left 

duct  of  Cuvier  that  becomes  the  coronary  sinus. 

For  a  tirne  the  opening  of  the  sinus  venosus.  or  sinus  rniniens  (His),  into  the 
heart  occupies  the  posterior  wall  of  the  right  half  of  the  auricle.  It  is  guarded  by 
the  venmts  valve,  consisting  of  a  right  and  left  leaflet,  that  is  prolonged  fonvard 
along  the  roof  of  the  auricle  as  a  crescentic  ridge,  the  septum  spurium  ( Fig.  674,  A'). 
Witn  the  continued  appropriation  of  the  venous  sinus  by  the  expanding  auricle,  the 
single  aperture  of  the  sinus  disappears  as  the  sac  becomes  part  of  the  auricular 
chamber,  thereupon  the  two  vens  cav.-e  and  the  coronary  sinua  open  directly  into  the 
right  auricle  by  an  independent  orifice.  That  of  the  superior  cava  lies  in  the  upper 
posterior  part  of  the  auricle,  that  of  the  inferior  cava  being  lower  and  more  lateral, 
with  the  smaller  orifice  of  the  coronary  sinus  slightly  below.  The  septum  spurium, 
the  grcater  part  of  the  left,  and  the  upptr  part  of  the  right  segment  of  the  arching 
fold  that  originallv  surroimds  the  opening  of  the  sinus  venosus  disappear  during  the 
appropriation  of  the  venous  sac  by  the  auricle.      The  lower  papt  of  the  right  leaflet, 
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on  the  coiitrary,  persists  and  differentiates  into  the  larger  Eusta^hian  t-ah-^.  itvir 
guards  the  lower  margin  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  directs  its  blood-stream  to»i*rt:s 
the  toramen  ovale,  and  the  smaller  Thebesian  valve,  that  protects  the  orifice  oi  '.i.x 
coronary  sinus. 

As  above  noted,  the  separation  of  the  two  auricies  is  incomplete  on  accouni  ■ ! 
the  existence  of  the  foramen  ovale  within  the  interauricular  partition.  From  ihr  r>«č 
and  anterior  wall  of  the  right  auricle  an  additional  and  relative)y  thick  crescentic  rii:i^> 
the  septum  secundum,  arches  around  the  foramen  ovale  of  which  it  fornis  the  anten-  r 
or  ventral  boundary.  It  lies  dose  to  and  parallel  with  the  auricular  septum  ami 
fuses  below  with  the  lower  part  of  the  left  segment  of  the  venous  valve  to  form  th« 
limbus  Vieussenii  that  later  limits  the  fossa  ovalis,  marking  the  former  posttion  of  ihe 
foramen  ovale.  The  latter,  therefore,  is  incliided  between  two  partially  overiapping 
crescentic  margins,  that  contributed  by  the  septum  auriculum  lying  behind  and  lo  ihf 
left,  and  that  by  the  septum  secundum  in  front  and  to  the  right,  a  narrow  sagilial 
cleft  intervening  so  that  the  surfacis  "i 
Fig.  671.  the  lunate  borders  are  not  in  contact, 

Since  the  division  of  the  heart  int. 

a  right  and  left  side  is  inseparab]y  o-n- 

nected   with    the  dcvelopment   of    thr 

lungs  and  the  consequent  necessiiy  W 

a  distinct  pulmonarycirculation,  pro\"is- 

ia  ion  for  the  retum  of  the  blood  from  (hc 

lungs  to  the  heart  is  made  by  the  eaiiv 

'*"*      form  a  t  ion     of     the    pulmonary     vetrn. 

These  arise  in  pairs,  one  pair  for  each 

lung;  close  to  the  heart  each  pair  uniies 

into  a  single  right  or  left  stem  that,  in 

turn,  joins  with  its  fellou-  of  the  opi>o- 

site   side    to   form    one  short  commoo 

trunk.     For  a  tirne  none  of  these  ve*- 

sels  communicate  with  the  heart,   but 

laler  the  common  single  pulmonary  vein 

ImT'    opens  into  the  left  auricle  close  to  the 

ocar-     septum.      With  the  sut)sequent  growth 

i""       and  expansion  of  the  auricies  an  appro- 

iiicie     priation  occurs  on  the  left  side  similar  to 

that  affecting  the  sinus  venosus  on  the 

right,  in  conseqiience  of  w#iich  the  short 

common  pulmonary  vein  is  tirat  drawn 

into  the  heart,  to  be  followed  next  by 

Tniniiu »rieriosui  the  two  secondary  and,  finally,  by  the 

Tr»n»v*rse»«tion  of  «mewh»ioi<ierfm-  fouf    nriniary  pulmonary  veins,    ali    of 

bryo.   Bhoming   di8«rentiilion    inlo   auncl«,  !_■   u     ..1.  1,  __.  -L. 

ventricie  »nd  iraiitus  atieriosus.   X  75  which    thcn  open    by  sepaTate  onlices 

into  the  eniarging  left  auricle.  The  (re- 
quent  variations  in  the  number  of  the  pulmonary  veins  and  in  their  relations  to  the 
heart  are  usually  to  be  referred  to  arrest  or  moditication  of  this  (ostal  appropriation. 

The  differentiation  of  a  right  and  left  atinculo-ventricutar  ^■ahr  procecds  from  the 
subdivision  of  the  auricular  canal  by  the  septum  intermedium.  The  latter  is  fonned 
by  the  approximation  and  union  of  the  median  cushion-like  projections  upon  the 
ventral  and  dorsal  w-alls  of  the  common  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  The  unob- 
literated  lateral  portions  of  the  latter  are  triaiigular  in  outline  and  guarded  by  pro- 
liferations  of  the  endocardium.  Those  of  the  lower  margins  of  the  valves  elongate 
and  prnject  into  the  vcntricles  on  the  right  side.  giving  rise  to  two  leafiets,  and  on  the 
left  to  a  single  flap.  An  additional  prolongalion  from  the  partition  contributes  a 
septal  leaflet  on  each  side.  In  this  manner  the  complement  of  flaps  for  the  tricuspid 
and  bicusptd  (mitral)  valves  is  ear!y  pro\ided.  The  close  relation  belween  the  leaf- 
lets  and  the  attached  restraining  bands,  the  chordic  lendinea;,  results  hom  the 
secondarv  union  of  the  immature  flaps  with  the  trabecuUe  of  the  spongy  myocardhim 
of  the  young  heart.      The  loose  muscular  nalls  undergo  partial  consolidatjon,  so  that 
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the  outer  strata  of  the  ventricular  muscle  become  compact  while  the  inner  Iayers  for 
a  tirne  retain  their  characteristic  trabeculse.  Those  attached  to  the  valves  undergo 
thickening  and  consolidation  and  become  the  papil]ary  muscles;  a  few  persist  as  ties 
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Rrconilructions  ol  devciDping  h( 
(4.1  mm.) ;  CM  2i  day»  (4-3  mm.) ; 
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or  moderatorbands;  while  the  majority  retain  their  freedom  to  a  lesserdegreeand,  as 
the  column«  carne.-p.  produce  the  conspicuous  modclHnp  of  the  interior  of  the  ven- 
trides.     The  muscular  tissue,  which  at  first  extended  to  and  even  within  the  valve- 
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leaflets,  subsequently  undergoes  partial  atrophy  and  disappears  from  the  flaps  and 
adjoining  parts  of  the  attached  bands,  the  latter  thereby  being  converted  into  the 
fibrous  chordae  tendineae. 

Even  before  the  longitudinal  subdivision  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  occurs,  the 
junction  of  this  tube  with  the  primary  ventricle  is  marked  by  four  cushion-like  thick- 
enings  that  project  from  the  interior  of  the  bulb.  These  elevations,  which  consist  of 
immature  connective  tissue  covered  by  endothelium,  furnish  the  leafiets  of  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary  semilunar  vaives,  The  formation  of  the  aortic  septum  within  the 
bulbus  arteriosus  begins  some  distance  above  the  valve  and  immediately  below  the 
origin  of  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries.  From  this  point  the  partition  gradu- 
ally  grows  downward  until  it  encounters  the  elongated  lateral  pair  of  the  original  four 
valve-cushions,  of  which  one  lies  in  front,  one  behind,  and  two  at  the  sides  of  the  bulb. 
With  the  completion  of  the  division  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  into  the  svstemic  and 
pulmonary  aortae,  the  septum  cleaves  the  two  lateral  cushions,  each  of  the  resulting 
vaives  being  guarded  by  three  leaflets  so  disposed  that  the  original  and  undivided 
flap  of  the  pulmonary  artery  lies  in  front,  and  that  of  the  aorta  behind.  The  partial 
rotation  that  later  places  the  aortic  valve  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  pulmonary 
brings  about  the  disposition  observed  in  the  adult  (page  700),  in  which  the  single 
leaflet  of  the  aortic  semilunar  valve  lies  in  front  and  that  within  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  behind.  At  first  comparatively  thick,  the  leafiets  suffer  partial  absorption,  whereby 
they  are  converted  into  the  membranous  cusps  that  bound  crescentic  pouchcs,  the 
sinuses  of  Valsalva,  which  lie  between  the  leaflets  and  the  wall  of  the  vessels. 

PRACTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS  :    THE   HEART. 

It  is  possible  here  only  to  indicate  with  great  brevity  certain  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  heart  which  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  its  rdations. 

The  apex  beat,  normally  to  be  found  about  one  inch  below  and  two  inches  to  the 
sternal  side  of  the  left  nipple,  is  due  to  the  recoil  of  the  left  ventricle  as  it  empties  its 
contents  into  the  aorta,  to  the  lengthening  of  that  vessel  as  the  blood  enters  it,  to  the 
consequent  straightening  of  the  arch  (carrying  the  heart  fonvard),  and  to  the  absence 
of  any  interposed  lung-tissue  over  the  **area  of  absolute  dulness." 

The  apex  beat  (and  usually  the  heart  itself)  is  (a)  raised  in  cases  of  ascites, 
tympanites,  large  abdominal  tumors,  and  atrophic  pulmonary  conditions  ;  (^)  de- 
pressed  in  aortic  aneurism,  mediastinal  growths,  pulmonary  emphysema,  pleural 
effusion,  and  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle ;  (r)  displaced  laierally 
to  the  right  by  left  pleural  effusion,  splenic  tumors,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle, to  the  left  by  hepatic  tumors,  right  pleural  effusion,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. The  heart  may  be  drawn  to  either  side  by  contracting  pleural  adhesions. 
As  the  area  of  absolute  dulness — * '  superficial  cardiac  area'* — corresponds  to  that 
portion  of  the  cardiac  substance  which  is  not  separated  by  pulmonary  ttssue  from 
the  thoracic  wall,  it  follows  that  its  extent  varies  inversely  with  the  size  or  expansion 
of  the  lungs.  In  emphysema  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  may  quite  disappear  ;  in 
the  later  stages  of  fibroid  phthisis  it  may  be  much  larger  than  normal. 

In  relation  to  the  anatomy  of  the  vaives  and  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  sounds 
produced  by  the  passage  of  blood  through  them  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  at  least  a  few  of  the  modifications  caused  by  the  chief  pathological  changes  that 
affect  that  organ.  It  may  be  said  here,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  that  theyfrj/  saund 
occurs  during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  \vhen  the  auriculo-ventricular  open- 
ings  should  be  closed  by  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  vaives  and  the  aortic  and  pul* 
monary  orifices  should  be  open,  and  that  it  is  due  to  (a)  the  shutting  of  the  vaives, 
and  (^)  the  impulse  of  the  apex  against  the  thoracic  wall,  with  possibly  some  addi- 
tion  from  (f)  the  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  although  this  latter  iactor 
is  doubtful. 

The  second  soiind  occurs  during  the  auriculo-ventricular  dilatation,  and  is  due  to 
the  closure  of  the  puImonary  and  aortic  semilunar  vaives  caused  by  the  recoil  of  the 
blood-current  brought  about  by  the  elastic  coats  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries. 

If  a  murmur  heard  over  the  chest  is  svnchronous  with  the  radial  pulse  (s>'Stolic), 
it  occurs  during  ventricular  contraction,  and  is  usually  due  either  {a)  to  regurgita- 
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tion  of  blood  through  an  auriculo-ventricular  valve  that  does  not  accurately  close  the 
oorresponding  opening  or  (^)  to  an  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  blood  from  the  ven- 
tiricle  at  the  aortic  or  at  the  pulnionary  orifice. 

If  a  heart  murmur  is  not  synchronous  with  the  radial  pulse  (diastoHc  or  pre- 
systolic),  it  may  be  caused  by  (a)  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  from  an 
auricle  into  a  ventricle  (mitral  or  tricuspid  stenosis);  or  {d)  regurgitation  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  or  aorta  into  the  right  or  left  ventricle  (pulmonary  or  aortic  insuf- 

ficiency), 

Of  these  various  murmurs  those  due  to  mitral  and  aortic  insufficiency  are  by  far 

the  most  frequent. 

Vaivuiar  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  (90  per  cent.  of  ali  cases)  is  more 
frequent  on  account  of  the  greater  work  required  of  this  side  and  the  associated 
greater  liability  to  strain,  rardy  sudden,  usually  trifling  but  oft  repeated. 

1.  Mitral  insufficiency — an  imperfect  closure  of  the  segments  of  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  valve — causes  a  systolic  murmur,  heard  best  (a)  over  the  apex  and  super- 
ficial  cardiac  area  because  there  the  ear  can  most  nearly  approach  the  left  ventricle 
without  the  interposition  of  pulmonary  tissue  or  of  the  nght  ventricle ;  (^)  in  the 
axilla,  because  it  is  transmitted  in  the  direction  of  the  arterial  blood-current ;  and  (r) 
at  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula,  or  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  thoracic  vertebrae,  for 
the  same  reason,  and  because  at  that  point  the  left  ventricle  is  posterior.  In  addi- 
tion,  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  louder  and  sharper  than  natural  (accentuated) 
because  of  the  following  series  of  occurrences  which  should  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  structures  and  cavities  involved  :  over-filling  and  distention  of  the  left 
auricle,  imperfect  emptying  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  pulmonary  congestion  and  re- 
sistance  to  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle,  increased  fulness  of  the  pulmonary  arter- 
ies,  and  corresponding  increase  of  the  backward  pressure  upon  the  pulmonary 
valves,  shutting  them  more  sharply  and  forcibly  (accentuation). 

Furthermore,  as  the  distention  of  both  ventricles  results  in  hypertrophy,  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  distinctly  increased. 

2.  In  mitral  stenosis  (often  associated  with  some  degree  of  mitral  insufficiency) 
a  murmur  is  usually  heard,  preceding  the  pulse-beat  (presystolic), — corresponding, 
that  is,  to  the  auricular  systole,  and,  as  the  left  auricle  is  distended — from  imperfect 
emptying — and  hence  the  pulmonary  veins  and  arteries  and  the  right  heart  are 
in  the  same  condition,  there  is  again  a  loud  accentuation  of  the  second  sound. 

3.  Aortic  insufficiency  is  characterized  by  a  murmur  that  follows  the  radial 
pulse  (diastolic),  occurs  as  the  blood  is  being  driven  back  into  the  ventricle  by  the 
elastic  aorta,  is  heard  best  over  the  stemal  end  of  the  second  right  intercostal  space 
{vide  supra),  is  often  propagated  towards  the  xiphoid  cartilageor  down  the  left  side 
of  thesternum,  and  is  more  rarely  heard  in  the  carotid  or  axillary  vessels, — i.e.,  as 
it  is  a  murmur  primarily  due  to  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  aorta  into  the  ventricle, 
it  is,  in  accordance  with  well-known  laws.of  physics,  transmitted  in  the  direction  of 
the  current  causing  it. 

The  great  distention  and  subsequent  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  caused  by 
its  inability  to  empty  itself  result  in  a  marked  increase  of  percussion  dulness.  As 
the  aortic  valves  do  not  come  together  normally,  the  aortic  second  sound  is  feeble  or 
absent. 

4.  Aortic  stenosis  (much  less  frequent  than  insufficiency)  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a  systolic  murmur  heard  at  the  aortic  cartilage  and  transmitted  along  the  great 
vessels  to  the  axilla,  to  the  neck,  and  along  the  spine,  but  difticult  to  distinguish  from 
similar  murmurs  caused  by  disease  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  or  by  mere 
roughening  of  the  valves.  As  the  aorta  receives  a  diminished  quantity  of  blood, 
one  factor  in  the  production  of  the  apex  beat  is  lessened  in  effectiveness  and  the 
cardiac  impulse  is  often  also  lessened.  Dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle with  subsequent  secondary  changes  in  the  other  cavities  may  follow,  but  are 
not  nearly  so  marked  as  in  aortic  insufficiency. 

Vaivuiar  disease  of  the  rij^ht  side  of  the  heart  may,  on  account  of  its  relative 
infrequency  and  to  avoid  repetition,  be  even  more  briefiy  summarized  : 

r.  Trinispid  insufficiency—o\x,tx\  following  pulmonary  conditions  obstructing  the 
circulation — is  characterized  by  (a)  a  low  systolic  murmur  heard  well  over  the 
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lower  sternum  on  account  of  the  relation  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  to 
the  middle  of  that  bone  ;  (6)  increase  of  percussion  area  to  the  right  of  the  sternum 
because  of  the  distention  and  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  that  follow  ;  and,  (c)  froin 
the  same  cause  and  the  resultant  backward  pressure  on  the  systemic  veins,  a  venous 
pulse-wave,  seen  best  in  the  internal  and  external  jugular  on  the  right  side,  but  not 
infrequently  recognizable  on  both  sides,  in  the  subclavian  and  axillary  veins  also,  or 
as  a  systoHc  expansile  impulse  in  the  liver  transmitted  through  the  inferior  cava  and 
hepatic  veins. 

2.  Tricuspid  stenosis^  like  that  of  the  mitral  valve,  is  apt  to  cause  a  presystolic 
murmur,  and  for  the  same  physical  reasons. 

3  and  4.  PtUmonary  insufficiency  and  stenosis  (disease  of  the  pulmonary  val  ves) 
are  so  rare  and  so  uncertain  in  their  physical  signs  as  to  require  mention  merely  to 
com plete  the  survey  of  the  group. 

The  various  forms  and  degrees  of  hypertrophy  or  diiataiion  of  the  heart  which 
are  associated  with  the  foregoing  conditions  can  be  readily  understood  by  con- 
sidering  the  increased  resistance  and  correspondingly  increased  exertion  which  are 
brought  about  by  the  valvular  changes.  The  essential  cause  of  hypertrophy  in  the 
heart,  as  in  other  muscles,  is  increased  work.  The  etiological  factors  which  neces- 
sitate  this  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the  heart  and  have 
been  well  summarized  by  Osler. 

Hyp€rirophy  of  the  left  ventricle  alone,  or  with  general  enlargement  of  the  heart, 
is  brought  about  by — 

{a)  Conditions  affecting  the  heart  itself :  (i)  Disease  of  the  aortic  valve  ;  (2) 
mitral  insufficiency  ;  (3)  pericardial  adhesions  ;  (4)  sclerotic  myocarditis  ;  (5)  dis- 
turbed  innervation  with  overaction,  as  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  in  long-continued 
nervous  palpitation,  or  as  a  result  of  the  acdon  of  certain  articles,  such  as  tea,  alcohol, 
and  tobacco.  In  ali  of  these  conditions  the  work  of  the  heart  is  increased.  In  the 
čase  of  the  valve  lesions  the  increase  is  due  to  the  increased  intraventricular  pressure  ; 
in  the  čase  of  the  adherent  pericardium,  or  the  myocarditis,  to  direct  interference  with 
the  symmetrical  and  orderly  contraction  of  the  chambers. 

(^)  Conditions  acting  upon  the  blood-vessels  :  ( i )  General  arterio-sderosis, 
with  or  without  renal  disease  ;  (2)  ali  states  of  increased  arterial  tension  induced  by 
the  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries  under  the  influence  of  certain  toxic  substances  ; 
(3)  prolonged  muscular  exertion,  which  enormously  increases  the  blood-pressure  in 
the  arteries  ;  (4)  narrowing  of  the  aorta,  as  in  congenital  stenosis. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  met  with  under  the  following  conditions  : 

( I )  Lesions  of  the  mitral  valve,  either  incompetence  or  stenosis,  which  act  by  in- 
creasing  the  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  ;  (2)  pu]monary  lesions  with  obliter- 
ation  of  any  considerable  number  of  blood-vessels  within  the  lungs,  such  as  occurs 
in  emphysema  or  cirrhosis  ;  (3)  valvular  lesions  on  the  right  side  occasionally,  and 
not  infrequently  in  the  foetus ;  (4)  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  left  heart  and 
pericardial  adhesions. 

In  the  auricles  simple  hypertrophy  is  never  seen  ;  it  is  always  dilatation  uith 
hypertrophy.  In  the  left  auricle  the  condition  develops  in  lesions  at  the  mitral  orifice, 
particularly  stenosis.  The  right  auricle  hypertrophies  when  there  is  ^reatly  increased 
blood-pressure  in  the  lesser  circulation,  wnether  due  to  mitral  stenosis  or  to  pulmo- 
nary  lesions.  Narrowing  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  a  less  frequent  cause. 

Hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  cardiac  chambers  may  cause  pressure,  some- 
times  injurious,  on  surrounding  structures. 

Great  enlargements  of  the  left  ventricle,  as  seen  in  the  bovine  heart  of  valvular 
disease,  may  occasion  compression  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  lung  when  a  devi- 
ation  of  the  mediastinum  towards  the  right  is  prevented.  As  a  rule,  such  enlarge- 
ment compresses  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung  comparatively  little.  Enlargement 
of  the  right  ventricle  frequently  causes  a  depression  and  fon\'ard  displacement  of  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  appearance  of  a  pulsating  mass  in  the  epigastrium. 

Dilatation  of  the  auricles  is  more  likely  to  produce  serious  compression  of  sur- 
rounding structures  than  is  that  of  the  ventricles  because  of  the  greater  fixation  of  the 
heart  at  its  upper  portion  where  the  auricles  are  placed.  Enlargement  of  the  lefi 
auricle  has  in  some  cases  produced  compression  of  the  left  bronchus  with  consequent 
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coUapse  of  the  lung.  Enlargement  of  the  right  auricle  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
frequently  occurring  right-sided  hydrothorax  of  valvular  heart  disease.  Compression 
of  the  azygos  vein  and  perhaps  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics  at  the  root  of  the  right 
lung  by  the  enlarged  auricle  accounts  for  the  occurrence  of  one-sided  hydrothorax 
(Stengel). 

Rupiure  of  the  heart  is  usually  secondary  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cardiac 
muscles.  It  niay  follow  a  complete  embolic  obstruction  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  coronary  arteries.  Arterio-sclerosis  with  slow  obliteration  of  one  or  both  of 
these  arteries  niay  result  in  such  atrophy  of  the  myocardium  as  to  favor  rupture,  and 
this  atrophy  is  hastened  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  direct  anastomosis  between  the 
branches  of  these  vessels  (page  703).  With  any  of  these  predisposing  conditions 
present,  rupture  may  follow  unusual  exertion,  or  a  heavy  fall,  or  direct  violence  to 
the  precordium,  or  may  occur  spontaneously.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  is  the 
more  frequently  involved,  the  right  auricle  especially  ;  but  the  cavities  implicated,  in 
order  of  frequency,  are  the  right  auricle,  left  ventricle,  left  auricle,  right  ventricle. 
This  order  probably  results  from  the  facts  that  {a)  the  right  auricle  is  the  weakest 
part  of  the  heart ;  (^)  the  left  ventricle,  though  normally  the  strongest  part,  stands 
second  because  it  is  specially  liable  to  the  myocardial  degenerations  that  result  from 
coronary  arterio-sclerosis  ;  (^)  the  left  auricle  and  the  right  ventricle,  though  weaker 
than  the  left  ventricle,  are  less  frequentiy  afiected  because  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
such  degeneration. 

W<mnd  of  the  heart  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  A  štab  wound  may  be  followed  by 
little  or  no  hemorrhage  owing  to  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
some  of  which,  whatever  the  direction  of  the  wound;  escape  division.  The  thicker 
the  cardiac  wall  at  the  site  of  the  wound  the  more  numerous  the  fibres  and  the 
more  efiective  their  action  in  preventing  hemorrhage  ;  hence  wounds  of  the  auricles 
are  more  certainly  and  more  rapidly  fatal  than  wound3  of  the  ventricles,  and  wounds 
of  the  right  ventricle  are  graver  than  those  of  the  left.  Pain  and  syncopal  attacks 
are  almost  always  present.  Hemorrhage  into  the  pericardium  will  be  attended  by 
great  precordial  oppression,  there  vvill  be  increase  of  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness, 
and  indistinctness  or  feebleness  of  ali  the  heart  sounds. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is  most  frequentiy  wounded.  The  overlapping 
of  the  pleura  (page  1860)  leads  to  its  usual  involvement  in  wounds  of  the  heart  or  peri- 
cardium, except  those  that  reach  the  latter  through  those  areas  of  the  sternum  with 
which  they  are  in  direct  relation.  Accordingly,  in  most  heart  wounds  a  pleural  cavity 
— commonly  the  left — is  found  to  contain  blood.  As  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lung 
is  aiso  apt  to  be  involved,  except  when  the  wound  »s  within  the  bounds  of  the  area 
of  cardiac  dulness,  the  blood  in  both  the  pleural  and  pericardial  cavities  may  be  frothy. 

The  right  auricle  and  ventricle  and  the  left  coronary  vessels — running  in  the 
anterior  inter\'entricular  groove — are  most  frequentiy  wounded  ;  the  right  auricle  if 
the  wound  passes  through  the  inner  end  of  the  right  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  intercostal 
space  ;  the  right  ventricle  if  it  passes  through  a  corresponding  space  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum. 

As  40  per  cent.  of  the  reported  cases  operated  upon  for  heart- wounds  ha  ve 
recovered,  it  may  be  well  to  associate  the  study  of  the  normal  heart  with  that  of  the 
best  method  of  gaining  access  to  it  for  surgical  purposes. 

The  heart  should  be  exposed  by  a  flap,  the  lower  border  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  sixth  interspace,  the  inner  border  to  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  and  the 
upper  border  to  the  third  or,  if  the  wound  is  high  up,  to  the  second  interspace. 
The  cartilages  of  the  corresponding  ribs  are  divided  and  the  flap  is  raised,  separated 
if  possible  from  the  pleura,  and  turned  outward  by  fracturing  the  ribs.  The  pleura 
is  separated  from  the  pericardium,  to  which  it  does  not  adhere  very  closely, 
beginning  towards  the  middle  line.  The  pericardium  is  then  incised  and  the  accu- 
raulated  blood  evacuated,  which  is  often  a  great  relief  to  the  heart,  to  which  the  pulse 
quickly  responds.  Two  fingers  are  now  inserted  below  and  behind  the  apex  and 
the  heart  tilted  for\*'ard  and  sutured.  If  a  second  wound — that  of  exit — is  suspected, 
it  may  be  found  by  t\visting  the  heart  gently  to  the  right  or  left.  The  sutures  should 
go  down  to  the  endocardium,  but  should  not  enter  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  The 
pericardium  is  then  closed,  the  pleura  replaced,  and  the  flaps  sutured  in  position. 
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The  same  incision — or  an  extension  downward  of  this  one — will  permit  <rf  si^ 
dent  exposure  of  ihe  heart  for  cardiac  massage,  a  method  of  resusciution  in  čt^ 
perate  cases  of  s/ncope  during  anaesthesia  which  has  been  recently  emplojed,  b-: 
the  value  of  whicti,  if  it  has  any,  cannot  now  be  estimated. 

THE   PERICARDIUM. 

The  pericardium  is  the  serous  sac  which  encloses  the  heart  and  the  proximaJ  por- 
tions  of  the  great  vessels.  Like  other  serous  sacs,  it  consists  of  two  lavers,  one  ot 
which,  the  visceral  layer,  closely  invests  the  heart  and  at  its  base  becomes  continu""HLs 
with  the  parietal  layer,  withtn  which  it  is  invaginated. 

The  visceral  layer,  sometimes  termed  the  čpicardium,  is  an  exceedingly  thin 
membrane,  and  is  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  so  closely  adherent  to  ihe 
outer  surface  of  the  heart  that  any  attempt  to  detach  it  resutts  in  injurj-  to  the  suptr- 
ficial  layer5  of  the  heart  musculature.  Over  the  right  side  and  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  fat,  even  in  ihin 
persons,  occurs  between  the  muscular  tissue  and  the  epicardium. 

Fig.  675. 


The  parietal  layer,  much  stronger  than  the  visceral,  fonns  a  somewhat 
conical  sac,  the  base  of  which  rests  upon  and  is  attached  to  the  diaphragm,  »hile  its 
apex  surrounds  the  roots  of  the  aort:«.  Notwithstanding  its  greater  size,  no  cavity 
exists  normally  between  this  and  the  visceral  layer.  the  two  being  in  contact 
throughout,  e,\cept  below,  where,  towards  the  periphery  of  the  base  of  the  parietal 
cone,  a  slight  space  occurs  which  is  normatly  occupied  by  a  quantity  of  pericardial 
fluid  (liquor  pericardii). 

At  the  sides,  and  to  a  considerable  extenl  on  its  anterior  surface,  the  parietal 
laver  of  the  pericardium  is  united  10  or  is  in  close  contact  with  the  adjaccnt  pleur^, 
At  the  upper  part  of  its  anterior  surface  where  it  covers  the  aorta  it  is  free  ftom  such 
contact,  and  o\er  a  triangular  area  near  the  base  of  the  cone  the  anterior  surface 
rests  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stemum,  to  which  it  is 
united  by  some  loose  areolar  tissue.  Posleriorly  it  is  free  to  a  considerable  exteni 
from  the  pleur^,  that  portion  of  it  which  co\ers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left 
auricle  resting  upon  the  cesophagus  and  the  thoracic  aorta.  The  base  of  the  cone 
is  firmly  united  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
the  area  of  attachment  corresponding  to  the  anterior  and  a  portion  of  the  left  lobe  ol 
the  central  tendon. 
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Above,  as  has  been  stated,  the  parietal  layer  exKnd5  upward  some  distance  upon 
the  proximal  portions  of  the  systemic  and  pulinonary  aorUe  before  passing  over  into  the 
visceral  tayer,  but  ihe  amouni  to  which  the  two  vessels  are  invested  difTers  considerably, 
If  -the  parietal  layer  be  cut  away  along  the  line  at  which  it  becomes  continuous  with 
the  visceral  layer,  two  distinct  lines  will  be  found  indicating  its  attachments.  One  of 
these  surrounds  the  two  aortje  (Fig.  654),  vvhich  are  united  by  connective  tissue,  and 
extends  upward  upon  the  systemic  aorta  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  origin  of  the 
innoininate  artery,  a  level  which  corresponds  very  neariy  with  the  upper  border 
of  the  second  costal  cartilage;  upon  ihe  pulmonary  aorta  (artery)  the  line  does  no* 
rise  (juite  so  high,  reaching  to  a  point  a  little  below  where  the  vesset  divides  into 
the  nght  and  left  pulnionary  artenes.  The  other  line  of  attachment  is  much  more 
extensive  and  complicated  (Fig.  655).     Starting  from  its  attachment  to  the  left 

Fig.  676. 


pulmonary  veins,  upon  which  it  ascends  for  a  short  distance,  it  passes  directly  across 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  auricle  to  the  base  of  the  right  pulmonary  veins,  and 
is  thence  continued  downward  to  surround  the  vena  cava  inferior  close  to  its  entrance 
into  the  right  auricle.  Thence  it  passes  upward  to  regain  the  right  pulmonary  veins, 
and  is  then  continued  around  the  vena  cava  superior,  upon  vvhich  it  rises  to  a  height 
of  aboui  3  cm.  It  then  passes  towards  the  left  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
auricles  to  reach  the  starting- point  at  the  left  pulmonary  veins. 

The  existence  of  these  two  separate  lines  of  attachment  is  due  to  a  difference  in 
the  arrangcmeni  of  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  in  the  interval  between  the  aortče 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  auricles.  The  parietal  layer  passes  direct!y  across 
from  the  aortae  to  the  auricles.  while  the  visceral  layer  forms  an  investment  for  the 
vessels,   extending  downward   to  their  origin  from  the  ventriciea,   and  is  thence 
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reflected  upward  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  auricles  until  it  again  meets  the 
parietal  layer.  There  is  thus  produced,  between  the  aortae  in  front  and  the  auricles 
behind,  a  cavity  or  cleft,  known  as  the  transverse  sinus  of  the pericardium  (Fig.  654), 
which  is  continuous  at  either  extremity  with  the  general  pericardial  cavity,  and  is 
roofed  in  by  the  parietal  layer,  while  its  walls  and  floor  are  formed  by  the  visceral 
layer. 

In  the  roof  of  the  sinus  transversus  a  slight  fold  is  to  be  found  towards  the  left.  which 
passes  backward  to  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  roof  to  the  left  auricle  and  thence  obliquely 
downward  in  the  visceral  layer  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the  auricle  towards  the  coro- 
nary  sinus.  This  duplicature,  known  as  the  vesHgialfold  of  the  pericardium  ( iigamentuni  y. 
cavae  sinistrae),  contams  in  its  upper  part  a  fibrous  cord  and  in  its  lower  part  tlie  obiiijue  i^ein  of 
the  left  auricle  ;  these  two  structures,  the  vein  and  fibrous  cord,  together  with  the  coronaxy 
sinus,  representing  the  remains  of  an  original  left  superior  vena  cava. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  parietal  layer  between  the  left  pul- 
monary  veins  and  the  inferior  vena  cava  extends  high  up  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  auricles, 
and  there  is  thus  formed  in  this  region  a  poudi-like  diverticulum  of  the  pericardium  whase 
mouth  looks  downward.  This  is  what  has  been  termed  the  obligue  sinus  of  the  pericardium. 
Its  parietal  wall  rests  upon  the  oesophagus  posteriorly,  and  in  čase  of  extensive  effusion  into  the 
pencardial  cavity,  compression  of  the  cesophagus  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  act  of  swallow- 
mg  may  result. 

The  Ligaments  of  the  Pericardium. — The  parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium 
is  united  to  the  surrounding  structures  by  areolar  tissue  which  may  condense  to  definite 
bands  termed  pericardial  ligaments.  Thus  the  tissue  between  the  pericardium  and 
the  sternum  may  condense  to  form  a  superior  and  an  inferior pericardio-siemal  figa- 
ment^  the  former  passing  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  manubrium  sterni  and  the 
latter  to  the  lower  part  of  the  gladiolus.  Similarly,  bundles  of  fibres  are  attached  to 
the  apex  of  the  pericardial  cone  and  to  the  great  vessels  of  the  heart,  taking  their 
origin  from  the  prevertebral  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia  which  is  prolonged  downward 
into  the  thorax  ;  these  are  th^  pericardio-vertedral  liga^nenis.  And,  finally,  a  band 
has  been  described  as  extending  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pericardium  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  on  either  side  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  ;  these  form 
what  are  termed  th^  pericardio-pkrenic  ligaments, 

The  Vessels. — The  arteries  which  supply  the  posterior  surface  of  the  i>arietal 
layer  of  the  pericardium  arise  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  those  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face are  given  of!  by  the  internal  mammary  artery.  The  veins  of  the  parietal  laver 
pursue  courses  parallel  with  those  of  the  arteries,  and  open  into  the  vena  azv^os 
behind  and  the  superior  phrenic  or  superior  vena  cava  anteriorly. 

The  lymphatics  pass  to  the  nodes  lying  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  The  vas- 
cular  supply  of  the  visceral  layer  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart. 

The  nerves  distributed  to  the  pericardium  include  fibres  from  the  phrenic  nerve, 
especially  the  left  one,  and  also  probably  from  the  cardiac  plexus. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  :  THE  PERICARDIUM. 

The  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium  is  closely  attached  to  and  practicallv  insep- 
arable  from  the  heart  muscle.  It  is  continuous  with  the  parietal  layer  at  the  base  of 
the  heart  where  the  two  layers  ensheathe  the  great  vessels,  covering  in  cspeciallv 
the  first  inch  and  a  half  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  and  leaving,  betveen 
those  vessels  in  front  and  the  auricles  behind,  an  open  space — the  transverse  sinus— 
which  may  be  the  seat  of  an  effusion  walled  off  by  adhesions  from  the  general  peri- 
cardial cavity.  The  least  resistant  important  structure  in  immediate  relation  to  this 
sinus  is  the  superior  vena  cava, — also  intrapericardial  at  its  lowermost  portion, — and 
such  effusion  might  therefore  cause  Kilness  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  or  even  cvanosis 
without  the  evidence  of  a  general  pericardial  dropsy  large  enough  to  give  the  usual 
concomitant  phvsical  signs  {vide  infra).  In  artificial  distention  of  the  pericsirdmm 
the  sac  tends  to  assume  the  shape  of  two  irregular  spheres,  the  upper  or  smaller  one 
containing  the  great  vessels  just  mentioned,  the  lower  embracing  the  heart.  the 
ascending  cava,  and  the  pulmonarv  veins.  At  the  apex  of  the  heart,  where  the  peri- 
cardium is  reflected  from  the  diaphragm,  unimportant  sinuses,  analogous  to  the 
costo-phrenic  sinus  of  the  pleura,  may  exist. 
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The  parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium  is  in  relation  with  an  extemal  fibrous  layer 
'wHich  extends  beyond  the  serous  investment  of  the  roots  of  the  great  vessels,  blends 
'^vith  their  outer  coats,  and  is  directly  continuous  with  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  thus 
connecting  the  pericardium  with  two  respiratory  agents,  the  diaphragm  below  and 
the  cervical  muscles  (omo-hyoid)  above.  When  these  act  conjoindy,  as  in  a  fuli 
inspiration,  they  render  the  pericardium  tense  and  resisting,  and  minimize  the  pressure 
vipon  the  heart  by  the  inflated  lungs  (page  551). 

Pericarditis — probably  more  often  overlooked  than  any  other  serious  disease 
C  Osler) — ^may  arise  from  wound  from  without,  as  in  ordinary  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  chest,  or  from  within,  as  from  the  passage  of  a  foreign  body  from  the  cesoph- 
a^gtis  into  the  pericardium  (page  16 14);  or  it  may  follQw  extension  of  disease  from 
oontiguous  organs,  as  in  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  anatomical  relations  of  the  peri- 
cardium explam  these  occurrences.  The  more  usual  causes,  as  rheumatism,  septi- 
caemia,  gout,  and  nephritis,  have  no  anatomical  bearing. 

Pericarditis  is  attended  by  certain  symptoms — well  detailed  by  Sibson — ^which 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

I.  Pain — (a)  spontaneous  and  directiy  over  the  heart,  the  pleurae  often  being 
involved,  both  these  serous  membranes — ^like  the  peritoneum — ^becoming  painful 
when  inflamed,  although  normaUy  insensitive  ;  (^)  elicited  by  pressure  (tenderness), 
the  skin  over  the  precordium  sometimes  participating  on  account  of  the  connection 
betweer}  the  upper  intercostal  nerves  and  the  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  cardiac  plexus ; 
(r)  over  the  epigastric  region  and  increased  by  pressure,  because,  although  normally 
the  pericardium  below  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  thoracic  parietes  over  only  a  small 
area  behind  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  distention  of  the  pericardial  sac,  as  in  effusion 
from  pericarditis,  carries  it  downward  so  that  it  may  be  well  below  the  tip  of  the 
xiphoid  ;  {d  )  between  the  scapulae  or  deep  in  the  chest,  increased  by  swallowing  or 
by  eructations,  and  worse  when  the  patient  is  supine,  due  to  the  relation  between  the 
oesophagus  and  pericardium  just  below  the  aortic  arch  ;  (^)  in  the  side,  usually 
pleuritic  (from  extension),  and  more  common  on  the  left  side  on  account  of  the 
gjeater  extent  to  which  the  inflamed  pericardium  occupies  the  left  side  of  the  chest 
than  the  right  side,  to  the  marked  backward  displacement  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the 
left  lung  by  the  distended  pericardial  sac,  and  possibly  (Sibson)  to  the  pressure 
of  the  latter  on  the  left  bronchus  increasing  in  the  left  lung  the  tendency  to  intercur- 
rent  pneumonia.  2.  Feeble  or  irregular  heart  action^  due  to  (a)  direct  extension 
of  the  inflammation  from  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart  muscle 
(myocarditis) ;  (^)  implication  of  the  cardiac  nerves  ;  (r)  pressure  by  the  pericardial 
effusion  on  the  venae  cavae  and  pulmonary  veins,  impeding  the  blood-supply  to  both 
auricles  ;  direct  pressure  upon  the  auricles  interfering  with  the  ventricular  supply  ;  and 
pressure  upon  the  whole  organ  both  direcdy  from  the  effusion  and  indirectly  from 
the  compressed  and  displaced  lungs  and  the  other  contiguous  structures,  embarrass- 
ing  its  action,  especially  in  diastole.  3.  Dyspncta,  due  to  the  pulmonary  congestion 
produced  by  the  previous  causes  ;  sometimes  the  result  of  a  pleurisy  or  pleuro- 
pneumonia  by  extension  ;  or  perhaps,  as  Hilton  has  suggested,  partly  from  fixation 
or  irregular  action  of  the  diaphragm  through  irritation  of  the  pericardiac  filament 
of  the  phrenic  (ramus  pericardiacus),  usually  given  off  on  the  right  side.  4.  Dys- 
phagia  (page  16 14)  from  compression  of  the  cesophagus  between  the  pericardium 
and  the  vertebral  column,  usually  relieved  when  the  patient  is  put  in  an  approximately 
vertical  position.  5.  Aphonia,  from  involvement  of  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  by  contiguity,  or  of  both  nerves  through  their  cardiac  branches.  6.  Fulness 
of  the  cervical  veins  and  fltishing  or  cyanosis  of  theface,  due  to  pressure  upon  the 
thin  walls  of  the  right  auricle  and  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  Compression  of  the 
left  auricle  is  better  resisted  on  account  of  the  greater  thickness  of  its  walls  ;  when 
it  occurs,  it  tends  to  produce  pulmonary  congestion  or  apoplexy. 

The  phvsical  signs  of  pericarditis  are,  of  course,  influenced  by  the  attachment, 
surroundings,  and  phvsical  qualities  of  the  pericardium. 

I.  As  it  is  in  t\vo  layers  normally  movable  upon  each  other,  the  roughening caused 
by  inflammation  produces  difriction-sound  which,  when  typical,  is  {d)  heard  bestover 
the  middle  and  the  lo\ver  half  of  the  sternum,  and  over  the  adjoining  left  costa; 
cartilages  or  their  interspaces,  because  there  a  greater  extent  of  the  pericardium  is 
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closer  to  the  ear,  with  fewer  intervening  structures  than  elsewhere  ;  (^)  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  pain  (^vide  supra) ;  (c)  usually  increased  by  pressure  with  the  stetho- 
scope,  which  brings  the  two  roughened  pericardial  layers  into  closer  apposition  \  {d) 
accompanied  by  an  extension  of  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  (^vid^  tn/ra)]  (^)  is 
double, — that  is,  corresf>onding,  although  not  altogether  synchronously,  to  both 
sy stole  and  diastole  ;  and  {/)  may  disappear  when  effusion  occurs, — separating  the 
two  layers, — or  may  persist  over  a  small  area  near  either  the  diaphragmatic  attach- 
ment  or  the  pericardial  reflection  at  the  base. 

2.  As  the  pericardium  is  markedly  elastic,  when  effusion  takes  plače  the  parietal 
layer  may  stretch  so  that  the  pericardial  cavity  may  hold  ten  or  twelve  ounces  instead 
of  a  few  grammes,  or  in  chronic  cases  may  contain  several  pints.  As  its  cavity  is  in  the 
shape  of  that  of  a  hollow  cone  or  pear,  the  apex  corresponding  to  the  flxed  portion  of 
the  heart — held  in  plače  by  the  great  vessels — and  the  base— enlarged  to  p»ennit  the 
considerable  degree  of  motion  of  the  heart' s  apex — to  the  upper  suriace  of  the  dia- 
phragm,  pericardial  effusions  also  take  this  general  shape,  and  the  area  ol  percussion- 
dtiiness  will  be  found  to  have  its  base — ^about  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  or  sixth 
interspace — inferior,  and  its  apex — about  on  a  level  with  the  second  interspace — 
directed  upward  towards  the  first  segment  of  the  sternum.  It  is  more  marked  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum  on  account  of  the  larger  area  of  heart  and  pericardium  on  that 
side,  but  may  be  found  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  especially  about  the  fifth  intercostal 
space  (Rotch),  because  on  the  right  side  (owing  to  the  presence  of  the  right,  lobe  of 
the  liver)  the  lower  border  of  the  distended  sac  is  somewhat  higher  than  on  the  left 

3.  As  such  enlargement  must  affect  the  contiguous  organs  and  the  overlying 
parietes,  there  will  be  found  in  full  distention  :  (a)  prominence  of  the  intercost^ 
spaces,  especially  on  the  left  side,  or  of  the  left  antero-lateral  thoracic  walls,  of  the 
epigastrium  (from  depression  of  the  diaphragm  and  left  lobe  of  the  liver),  of  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  sternum,  or,  in  children  with  yielding  thoracic  waUs,  of  the 
whole  precordia  ;  (^)  compression  of  the  left  lung,  sometimes  causing  a  tympanitic 
percussion-note  in  the  left  axillary  region  ;  {c)  compression,  between  the  relatively 
unyielding  sternum  and  the  dorsal  spine,  of  the  trachea  and  left  bronchus  (irritative 
cough),  the  oesophagus  (dysphagia),  and  the  aorta  (affect ing  the  s}'stemic  blood- 
supply);  (</)  a  backward  curve  of  the  dorsal  spine  has  been  described  (Sibson)  as 
resulting  from  the  necessity  of  limiting  pressure  on  these  important  structures  ;  {e) 
compression  or  irritation  of  the  recurrent  larvngeal  nerve  (aphonia)  and  the  superior 
vena  cava  (venous  engorgement  of  neck  and  face)  have  been  noted  {vide  supra), 

4.  The  upward  displacement  of  the  heart  itself,  due  to  (a)  its  attachments  to 
the  great  vessels  fixing  its  upper  portion  ;  and  (^)  the  effect  of  gravity  upon  the 
effusion  which  distends  the  lower  part  of  the  sac,  separates  to  an  extent  the  chest- 
walls  and  the  inferior  portion  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  occupying  the  space  bet\i*een 
the  lower  suriace  of  the  heart  and  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  forces  the 
former  organ  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pericardial  sac,  causes  a  corresponding 
cUteration  in  the  cardiac  impulse^  which  is  diminished  or  obliterated,  and  a  change  in 
the  positiofi  of  the  apex  beat,  which  may  be  found  at  the  third  or  fourth  interspace 
instead  of  at  the  fifth  ;  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest  is  the  narrower,  and  as  the 
left  lung  has  been  pushed  aside  by  the  distended  sac,  the  apex  beat  may  also  be 
found  much  nearer  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  the  nipple  than  is  normally  the  čase. 

Either  paracentesis  pericardii  or  incision  of  the  pericardium  for  the  purpose  of 
tapping  or  of  draining  the  sac  in  cases  of  purulent  effusion  may  be  done  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  intercostal  space  on  the  left  side  about  one  inch  from  the  sternum.  The 
intemal  mammary  artery  descends  vertically  about  a  half  inch  from  the  margin  of 
the  sternum.  The  pleura  is  often  pushed  by  the  distended  sac  beyond  the  point 
mentioned.  If  not,  the  trocar  would  penetrate  its  two  layers  if  inserted  one  inch  from 
the  stemal  border.  In  the  sixth  interspace  there  is  somewhat  less  danger  of  vound- 
ing  the  heart.  Incision  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sternum  will  usually  avoid  both  of 
these  risks.  Incision  or  puncture  in  the  fifth  space  on  the  right  side  has  been  ad- 
vised  as  minimizing  the  danger  to  the  heart.  Deguy  (quoted  by  Treves)  advises  suh- 
periosteal  resection  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  by  a  median  incision,  downtt'ard  dciach- 
ment  of  the  diaphragmatic  muscle-fibres,  and  dissection  through  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  to  the  pericardium,  which  is  seized,  drawn  down  and  forward,  and  indsed. 
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THE  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  CIRCULATION. 

The  blood  which  enters  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  by  way  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  venae  cavae  and  the  coronary  sinus  is  blood  which  has  come  from  the  tissues, 
to  which  it  has  delivered  the  oxygen  and  nutritive  material  and  from  which  it  has  re- 
ceived  carbon  dioxide  and  other  waste  products.  From  the  right  auricle  this  blood 
passes  through  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  on 
the  contraction  of  this,  which  folIows  immediately  upon  the  contraction  of  the  auricle, 
it  is  forced  into  the  pulmonary  aorta  (pulmonary  artery),  the  tricuspid  val  ve  pre- 
venting  regurgitation  into  the  auricle.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  contraction  of  the 
ventride,  the  blood  which  has  been  forced  into  the  pulmonary  aorta  and  is  distend- 
ing  its  walls  forces  together  the  pulmonary  semilunar  valves  and,  consequently,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  and  by  subsequent  contractions  of  the  ventricle, 
sending  new  blood  into  the  vessel,  is  forced  onward  towards  the  lungs.  In  the  sub- 
stance of  these  organs  the  pulmonary  vessels  divide  repeatedly,  and  finally  form  a 
dense  net-work  of  capillaries,  through  the  walls  of  which  an  interchange  of  gases  be- 
tween  the  blood  and  the  air  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  lungs  takes  plače.  From 
the  pulmonary  capillaries  the  pulmonary  veins  arise  and  carry  the  purified  blood  back 
to  the  heart,  emptying  it  into  the  left  auricle. 

In  this  course  the  blood  has  passed  from  the  heart  through  a  set  of  capillaries 
back  to  the  heart,  and  in  one  sense  it  has  completed  a  circuit,  which  is  termed  the  minor 
or  pulnumary  ciraiiaiion.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  not  a  perfect  circuit,  since,  while 
beginning  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  it  terminates  in  the  left  side.  In  order  to 
reach  again  the  right  side,  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  pass  through  the  major  or  systemic 
circulatian,  the  general  course  of  which  is  as  follows. 

From  the  left  auricle  the  blood  passes  through  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice 
into  the  left  ventricle,  and  by  the  contraction  of  this  is  forced  into  the  systemic  aorta, 
or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  termed,  the  aorta,  the  bicuspid  valve  preventing  its  pas- 
sage  back  into  the  auricle.  The  aorta  curves  backward  and  to  the  left  and  passes 
down  the  body  lying  upon  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  in  its  course 
gives  off  branches  which  distribute  the  blood  to  ali  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  vari- 
ous  organs  these  branches  break  up  into  a  net-work  of  capillaries,  from  which  veins 
lead  the  blood  into  either  the  superior  or  the  inferior  vena  cava  or  into  the  coronary 
sinus,  from  which  it  passes  to  the  right  auricle. 

In  the  systemic.  as  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  blood  passes  from  the  heart, 
through  one  set  of  capillaries,  and  back  to  the  heart.  In  the  čase  of  the  blood  which 
traverses  the  vessels  passing  to  the  stomach,  the  intestines  (with  the  exception  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum),  the  pancreas,  and  the  spleen,  however,  a  modifi- 
cation  of  this  arrangement  occurs,  in  that  before  returning  to  the  heart  the  blood 
is  required  to  pass  through  two  sets  of  capillaries.  The  first  set  is  in  the  substance  of 
the  organs  named,  and  after  passing  through  this  the  blood  is  collected  into  a  vein, 
the  vena  porta,  which  conveys  it  to  the  liver.  Here  the  portal  vein  breaks  up  into 
the  second  set  of  capillaries,  through  which  the  blood  passes  to  the  hepatic  veins, 
which  open  into  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and  thus  retum  the  blood  to  the  right 
auricle.    This  portion  of  the  major  circuit  forms  what  is  termed  i^^  portal  circulation. 

THE  ARTERIES. 

The  arteries  are  those  vessels  which  conduct  the  blood  away  from  the  heart. 
Since  the  blood  is  forced  into  the  arteries  under  considerable  pressure  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles,  it  is  necessary  that  the  walls  of  these  vessels  should  be  suffi- 
ciently  strong  to  withstand  pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  elastic  so  as  to  yield  to 
each  successive  injection  of  blood  from  the  heart  and  to  return  to  the  normal  calibre 
when  the  wave  has  passed.  As  the  blood  courses  from  the  main  vessels  to  the  capil- 
laries, it  passes  through  channels  of  progressively  decreasing  calibre,  and  is,  there- 
fore,  constantly  encounteri ng  increased  resistance,  whereby  the  arterial  pressure  is 
diminished,  until  finali y,  when  the  capillaries  are  reached»  the  pressure  is  practically 
nothing.     As  the  pressure  is  reduced,  the  thickness  of  the  arterial  walls  diminishes. 
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so  that,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  an  arter)'  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  calibre  of  the  vessel.  £xceptions  to  the  rule  exist,  how- 
ever,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in  vessels  of  identical 
calibre. 

Another  general  rule,  to  which  there  are  also  exceptions,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
calibre  of  an  artery  is  proportional  to  the  extent  of  territory  which  it  supplies.  At 
each  point  where  a  branch  is  given  off  from  an  artery  a  diminution  of  the  calibre 
occurs,  but  throughout  the  interval  between  successive  branches  the  size  of  the  vessel 
usually  remains  unchanged.  Where,  however,  a  marked  alteration  in  the  direction 
of  an  artery  occurs,  its  diameter  undergoes  a  slight  diminution,  but  is  re-established, 
or,  indeed,  increased  for  a  short  distance,  so  soon  as  the  change  of  direction  is 
accomplished.  These  constrictions,  which  are  especially  noticeable  in  large  arteries, 
such  as  the  aortic  arch  or  the  subclavian,  are  termed  arterial  isthmuses^  and  the 
enlargements  which  succeed  are  known  as  arterial  spindies, 

The  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  a  left  subclavian  artery  before  any  branches  were  given 
off  was  found  to  be  27.6  sq.  mm.,  that  of  a  section  of  the  isthmus  was  15.6  sq.  mm.,  while  that 
of  a  section  taken  about  2  cm.  beyond  the  isthmus  was  20  sq.  mm.  In  the  čase  of  an  aorta  in 
which  the  spindle  was  well  marked,  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  isthmus  was  found  to 
be  46  sq.  mm.,  that  of  a  section  through  the  spindle  was  65  sq.  mm.,  and  that  of  a  section  of  the 
thoracic  aorta  a  little  below  the  spindle  was  again  46  sq.  mm.  (Stahel). 

THE  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  ARTERIAL  SVSTEM. 

An  idea  of  the  general  plan  of  the  arterial  system  may  be  most  readily  obtained 
by  reference  to  the  arrangement  occurring  in  the  fishes  (Fig.  677),  in  which  respira- 
tion  is  performed  by  gills  borne  upon  a  series  of  branchial  bars  which  form  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx.  In  these  forms  the  heart  consists  of  but  two  cham- 
bers,  an  atrium  which  receives  the  great  veins  and  a  ventricle  from  which  a  single 
aortic  trunk,  the  truncus  arteriosus^  arises.  The  heart  contains  only  venous  blood, 
and  its  function  is  to  drive  the  blood  through  the  gills,  where  it  becomes  oxygeii- 
ated,  and  whence  it  passes  to  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  The  heart  is  situated 
far  fonvard,  beneath  the  posterior  portion  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  aorta  passes  forward 
from  it  along  the  floor  of  the  pharynx,  sometimes  dividing  early  into  two  parallel 
stems,  the  ventral  aorta,  From  these,  and  from  the  aorta  before  its  division, 
branches  pass  of!  to  each  of  the  gill-arches  and,  breaking  up  into  capillaries,  traverse 
the  gill-filaments  borne  by  the  arches.  After  being  oxygenated  in  the  gill-filaments, 
the  blood  from  each  gill  is  collected  again  into  a  stem  which  joins  with  those  coming 
from  the  other  gills  of  the  same  side  of  the  body  to  form  a  longitudinal  trunk  situated 
on  the  roof  of  the  pharynx,  and  this  trunk,  passing  backward,  unites  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side  to  form  a  dorsal  aorta ^  which  is  continued  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  body  immediately  beneath  the  vertebral  column. 

From  the  fonvard  part  of  each  of  the  dorsal  longitudinal  stems  branches  are 
continued  fonvard  into  the  head  region,  and  throughout  the  entire  trunk  region  the 
dorsal  aorta  gives  of!  laterally  paired  branches  corresponding  to  each  of  the  seg^- 
ments  of  the  trunk,  and  from  its  ventral  surface  one  or  t\vo  series  of  visceral  branches 
which  are  also  arranged  segmentally. 

At  one  stage  in  the  development  of  the  human  embryo  the  arrangement  of  the 
arterial  system  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  has  just  been  described,  except 
that,  since  there  are  no  longer  any  gill-filaments,  the  capillaries  of  the  branchial 
vessels  are  lacking.  By  a  series  of  important  changes,  later  to  be  described  (page 
846),  this  arrangement  is  converted  into  that  found  in  the  adult,  the  relation  between 
the  human  arrangement  and  that  occurring  in  the  fishes  being  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  preceding  diagram  with  Fig.  678.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fourth  branchial 
arch  of  the  left  side  is  represented  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  dorsal  aorta  becomes  what  is  termed  the  intemal  carotid  artery,  the  fonvard 
prolongation  of  the  ventral  aorta  becomes  the  external  carotid  artery,  and  the  con- 
necting  link  between  these  two  vessels  represents  the  third  branchial  vessel.  And. 
finallv,  the  last  pair  of  branchial  vessels  is  represented  by  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

\Vhile  the  arteries  have  their  primary  embrvonic  arrangement,  the  heart  lies  far 
fonvard  beneath  the  posterior  portion  of  the  pharynx.     Later,  however,  it  undergoes 
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a  regression  whereby  it  becomes  situated  in  the  thorax,  and  in  this  migration  it 
carries  backward  (downward)  with  it  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  and  produces  an  elongation  of  the  carotids.  As  a  result  of  the  regression  of 
the  aortic  arch,  the  lateral  branches  which  arose  from  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
dorsal  aorta  and  were  distributed  to  the  cervical  segments  of  the  body  become  sepa- 

FiG.  677. 
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raled  from  their  origins  as  far  down  as  the  branch  to  the  seventh  cervical  segment, 
which  becomes  the  adult  subclavian  arlery,  but  having  developed  anastomoses  with 
one  another,  so  that  a  longitudinal  stem,  mnning  parallel  with  the  interna!  carotid 
and  attached  below  to  the  subclavian,  is  formed,  they  appear  in  the  adult  as  lateral 
branches  of  that  stem  which  is  termed  the  vertebral  artery.  Primarily  there  are  no 
longitudinal  arteries  in  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  carotids  and  the  dorsal 
aorta  ;  but  just  as  the  vertebral  artery  is  formed  in  the  neck  by  the  anastomosis  of 
upwardly  and  downwardly  directed  branches  from  lateral  vessels,  so,  too,  in  other 
regions,  such  as  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls,  other  longitudinal  stems  are 
secondarily  developed. 

The  dorsal  aorta  throughout  its  course  gives  off  with  almost  segmental  regular- 
ity  lateral  branches  to  the  body-walls  which  form  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  arteries, 
the  fifth  lumbar  branches  becoming  greatly  enlarged  to  supply  the  lower  llmb,  and 
being  termed  the  iliac  arteries,  Below  the  origin  of  these  the  aorta  is  represented 
only  by  a  comparatively  stender  vessel,  the  middle  sacral  anery,  which  is  continued 
to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  giving  of!  lateral  branches  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  seg- 
mental arrangement.  The  visceral  branches  which  arise  from  the  aorta  do  not  retaln 
their  original  segmental  arrangement  as  perfect!y  as  do  the  branches  to  the  body- 
wall3,  but  fuse  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  especially  in  the  abdomen,  to  lorm  a 
small  number  of  vessels  which  ramify  to  the  various  portions  of  the  digestive  tiact 
and  to  the  genito-urinary  abdominal  organs. 

Fig.  678.  ' 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  arterial  system  consists  of  two  fundamental 
portions.  a  branchial  and  a  dorsal  aortic  portion.  A  classification  of  the  vessels  of  . 
ihe  adult  according  to  such  a  plan  would,  however,  result  in  considerable  confusion, 
since,  owing  to  the  secondary  modilications  which  have  occurred,  it  would  necessi- 
tate  the  scparation  into  difierent  groups  of  arteries  which  are  closely  related,  and, 
46 
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conversely,  would  associate  quite  distinct  vessels.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  there- 
fore,  to  employ  a  topographic  classification,  according  to  which  two  main  subdivi- 
sionsof  thesystem — that  of  \!a.^  pulmonary  aorta  and  that  of  the  systcmic  aoria — may 
be  recognized,  the  systeniic  sulxlivision  being  ^ajn  divided  into  the  aortic  arch,  the 
thoracic,  and  the  abdominal  poriions. 

THE  PULMONARV  AORTA. 
The  pulmonary  aorta,  most  Irequently  termed  the  pulmonarjr  artery  (a.  pul- 
moaalis)  takes  its  origin  from  the  summit  of  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right 
ventricle.  It  is  from  4.5-5  cm.  (about  2  in.)  in  length,  and  is  directed  upward, 
backward,  and  slightly  towards  the  left,  and  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta  it  divides 
into  the  right  and  left  pu)monary  arteries  (Fig.  679), 

Fig.  679. 


Relations. — Throughout  the  greater  portion  of  its  length  the  pulmonarv  aorta 
is  invested  by  that  part  of  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium  which  surrounds  it 
and  the  basal  portion  of  the  systemic  aorta.  At  its  origin  it  is  partly  overlappcd  in 
front  by  the  tip  of  the  right  auricular  appendix,  and  posteriorly  it  is  m  retatJon  with 
the  base  of  the  systemic  aorta  and  the  proximal  portion  of  the  right  coronary  artery. 
More  distally  it  lies  to  the  left  of  the  systemic  aorta  and  rests  upon  the  anterior  sur- 
tace  of  the  left  auricie. 

Brancbea. — The  right  pulfnanaiy  artery  (ramtiB  dcztcr)  has  an  almost  transs'eiK  couree 
from  iB  origin  towards  the  base  o(  the  right  lung.  It  passes  outward  above  the  right  auride, 
l>ehind  the  ascending  portion  ol  the  svstemic  aorta  and  the  .superior  vena  cava  and  in  froni  of 
the  right  bronchus.  At  the  root  of  the  lung  it  divides  into  three  branches  which  are  distribuled 
to  the  Ihree  lobes  of  the  lung, 

The  left  pulmonaiy  anery  (ramas  slninter)  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  right,  and  passes 
outward  in  front  of  the  descending  portion  of  ihe  aortic  arch  and  the  left  bninchus  to  the  root 
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of  ihe  left  lung,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches  to  be  distributed  to  the  lobes  of  the  lung. 
From  the  upper  border  of  the  artery  a  short  cylindrical  cord  passes  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
transverse  portion  of  the  aortic  arch,  a  little  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  left  subclavian  artery 
arises  from  its  upper  convex  surface.  This  cord  is  the  remains  of  a  communication  between 
the  puImonary  and  systeinic  aortae  which  exists  in  foetal  life,  when  the  lungs  are  not  functional, 
and  is  termed  the  ductUB  arteriosus.  It  represents  the  outer  portion  of  the  vessel  of  the  sixth 
branchial  arch  of  the  left  side,  and  its  lumen  usually  becomes  occluded  during  the  first  few 
months  after  birth,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  the  cord  is  solid  in  the  adult. 

Variations. — ^The  majority  of  the  variations  that  have  been  observed  in  the  pulmonary 
aorta  are  associated  with  serious  malformations  of  the  heart  which  usua]ly  result  in  early  death, 
and  are  conseauently  to  be  classed  as  pathological  rather  than  as  merely  anomalous  conditions. 
A  precocious  division  of  the  main  stem  of  the  pulmonary  aorta  occasionally  occurs,  absence  of 
the  right  pulmonary  artery  has  been  observed,  and  an  accessory  coronary  artery  has  been  noted 
arising  from  the  pulmonary  aorta. 

Failure  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  to  undergo  complete  occlusion  is  a  not  infrequent  occur- 
rence,  and  is  often  associated  with  a  persistence  of  the  foramen  ovale.  The  ductus  has  also 
been  observed  to  arise  directly  from  the  right  ventricle. 

THE  SVSTEMIC  AORTA. 

The  systemic  aorta,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  and  more  simply  termed,  the 
aorta,  is  the  main  arterial  stem  for  the  supply  of  the  tissues  of  the  bociy.  It  arises 
from  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle  and  curves  in  an  arch-like  manner  to  the  left  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  along  which  it  runs  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 
There  it  gives  off  a  pair  of  large  common  iliac  arteries,  and  is  continued  onward,  much 
reduced  m  size,  along  the  ventral  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  being  termed  in 
this  portion  of  its  course  the  middle  sacral  artery. 

It  may  be  regarded,  for  the  purpose  of  description,  as  being  composed  of  three 
portions :  (i)  the  €U)rtic  arch^  which  extends  from  the  heart  to  the  left  side  of  the 
body  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra  ;  (2)  the  thoracic  aorta,  extending  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  aortic  arch  to  the  diaphragm  ;  and  (3)  the  abdominal  aorta,  extend- 
ing  from  the  diaphragni  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  The  middle  sacral  artery 
may  most  conveniently  be  treated  as  a  branch  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

THE  AORTIC  ARCH. 

The  aortic  arch  arises  from  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle  (Figs.  679,  690),  and 
in  the  first  or  ascending  portion  (aorta  ascendens)  of  its  course  is  directed  upward  and 
somewhat  fonvard  and  to  the  right.  It  then  curves  to  the  left  and  backvvard  as  the 
transverse  portion  (arcus  aortae),  and  finally  bends  downward  as  the  descending 
portion  along  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  to  become 
continuous  with  the  thoracic  aorta. 

At  its  origin  the  aortic  arch  presents  three  rounded  swellings,  one  anterior  and  the 
other  two  postero-lateral,  marking  the  position  of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  (siaiis  aortae). 
The  diameter  of  the  ascending  portion  is  about  2. 7  cm.  and  that  of  the  descending 
portion  about  2  cm. ,  the  diminution  appearing  rather  suddenly  below  the  origin  of 
the  left  subclavian  artery  and  forming  what  has  been  termed  the  aortic  isthmus, 
Where  the  ascending  portion  passes  over  into  the  transverse  an  enlargement  of  the 
diameter  occurs  which  is  especially  well  marked  in  older  individuals,  and  is  presuma- 
bly  due  to  the  impact  of  the  blood  forced  out  of  the  ventricle  by  its  contractions. 

At  about  the  junction  of  its  transverse  and  descending  portions  the  arch  has 
attached  to  its  under  surface  the  fibrous  cord  which  represents  the  foetal  ductus 
arteriosus. 

Relations. — The  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  is  enclosed  throughout 
almost  its  entire  length  (about  5  cm. ,  or  2  in. )  in  the  sheath,  formed  by  the  visceral 
layer  of  the  pericardium,  which  it  shares  with  the  pulmonary  aorta.  At  its  origin 
it  lies  behind  and  somewhat  to  the  left  of  that  vessel,  but  higher  up  crosses  it 
obliquely,  so  that  it  comes  to  lie  upon  its  right  side ;  to  the  right  and  left  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  corresponding  auricles,  and  anteriorly  its  upper  portion  is  separ- 
ated  from  contact  with  the  sternum  by  a  more  or  less  abundant  fatty  tissue  in  which 
are  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  Posteriorly  it  is  in  relation  with  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  auricles. 
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The  transverse  portion  is  crossed  on  its  anterior  suHace  by  the  left  phrKiii 
cardiac,  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  arranged  in  that  order  from  rigfht  to  1«L  'JU 
pneumogaslric  crossing  it  on  a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  left  subdavian  anm. 


Leftphr«,lc«,«  ighlphr«.««™ 

A«»ndii.g  ponion  "^'^'  ""•  "" 

Tiansversc  pa 

L*lt  pntumogislric  1  ation  of  Irmcb« 

ii  ncur™,.  taijng«! ,  pewmo«.ttoc  »> 

Ducending  po  [0» 


Panoi  ctou-Kction  of  body  al  level  or  lounh  thoracic  vertebni.  viened  Irornabcm; 

More  posteriorly  the  anterior  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  left  pleura.  Behind  it  is 
in  relation  from  right  to  left  with  the  superior  vena  cava,  the  trachea,  the  cesoph- 
agus,  and  the  body  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  and  beloi*  it  are  the  right  pul- 
inonary  artery,  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  the  left  bronchus.  the  arch 
crossing  this  last  structure  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  outward. 

The  descending  portion  of  the  arch  bas  in  front  of  it  a  portion  of  the  left 
pleura  and  the  root  of  the  left  lung.     Behind,  it  rests  upon  the  fourth  thoracic  \er- 

tebra;  to  the  right  of  it  are  the 
Fig.  68i.  oesophagus  and  the  thoracic  duct  Fic.  68». 

and  also  the  body  of  the  fourth 

thoracic  vertebra,  and  to  the  left 

are  the  left  pleura  and  lung. 

Branches. — -Just  above  its 

origin   the  aortic  arch  gives  ofi 

(i)  the  ržgAi  and  /e/(  coroKary  , 

arteries,  and  from  the  upper  or 

convex  surface  of  the  transverse  * 

portion  there  arise  in  succession, 

from  right  to  left.  (2)  the  innom- 

inate  or  brachio-cepkalic,  (3)  the 

Ufl  commim  carotid,  and  (4)  the 

U/t  subdavian  ariery. 

V«ri«iioii».— Owing  to  Ihe  com- 
plexity  of  the  changes  by  which  the  A 

^  priniar7  arrangement  of  the  branchial 

Dtainmm  ih™in.  prinun-      ^''^'^  vessels  is  transformed  into  the  i^viS^^ it^^^^mi^ 

■naD^lienl    ol    loHiritudinal       adult  arrangement  (Figs.  6S1.  6S2),  vcsmIi  by  modlficalkn  ol  pr^ 

■lema  *nd  wriM  or  iix  aortic       and  owing  aiso  tO  the  possibilitj;  of  ndingiilani  A.tant:  AA.tinK 

^,''  'Ja.  ■«™"™  ;"d'"  ™i      ^""^  «f  'he  normal  chansts  remaining  ^^^^^  «7Sw^£c"J?  i,m. 

■Diiic:    A,    unpaired  dorml       uncompleted.  Ihe  vanationii  wnicnoc-  niUndintennlairoUdi:  S.mb- 

■orla;    hVt.  aonic  bowi,  o(       cur  inconnection  with  the  arch  of  the  cl»vl»n  ■rtety ;  /'.ptilinoiuin'«« 

whichc»™dimeni.ry,  aoila are rather numerous.  Theymay      enr;  o-*.diiciiu.it«i«u» 

beconvenienllycla.vsed  in  fivcRTOups.  . 

Oroup  I.— In  Ihe  normal  development  (Fig.  682j  Ihe  disial  portion  of  ihe  n|{hl  aortic  «rch 
degenerates  a.s  far  up  as  the  right  suhciavian  arterj',  indications  of  it  persisung  as  a  more  or 
less  rudimentary  vas  aberrans  arising  from  the  thoracic  aorta.  This  degenerabon  niay  not 
occur,  both  the  right  and  left  aortic  arches  penjisting  in  their  entirety  (Fig.  683):  and.  since  m 
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such  cases  the  descending  aorta  usuallv  retains  its  nornial  position  to  the  left  of  the  spinal 
column,  a  condition  is  prujuced  in  vvhicn  the  aortic  arch  appears  to  be  split  )engthwise  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which,  the  left  arch,  passes  in  front  of  the  trachea  and  cesophagus  atid 
gives  origin  to  the  left  common  caratid  ana  the  left  subdavian  arteries,  while  the  other  passes 


LS.  aubclii 


named  and  gives  orig^in  to  a  right 


carotid  and  a  right  subclavian 


behind  the  si 
(Fig.  684). 

The  relative  diameters  of  the  two  portions  of  the  aortic  arch  so  formed  niay  vary  con- 
siderably,  that  passing  in  front  o(  the  trachea  (the  trne  left  arch)  being  sometimes  larger  and  at 
other  times  smaller  than  the  other  one.  In  the  latler  čase  an  obliteration  of  the  dislal  portion  of 
the  left  arch  niay  occur,  and  the  left  common  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries  wil1  then 
appear  to  arise  close  to  the  innominate  stem,  from  a  common  trunk,  the  aortic  arch  passing 
to  the  left  behind  the  trachea. 

Group  II. — A  more  freauent  anomaly  is  the  complete  persistence  of  the  distal  portion  of 
the  right  aortic  arch  [Fig.  685)  associated  with  the  disappearance  of  a  greater  or  less  portion  of 

Fig.  685.  Fig.  686. 


■ubclaviui 
Right 


rivhl  vertebra!  ■n>ry. 


OrlKln  of  rtght  subclav 


it?  proximaI  part,  the  result  being  the  apparent  orisin  ot  the  right  subclavian  arter>-  from  the 
descending aorta.  whence  it  piisses  to  the  nghl  behind  the  trachea  and  oesophagus.  Vanationsof 
Ihis  condition,  depending  upon  the  location  and  extent  of  the  disappearing  portion  of  the  nght 
arch.  may  modifj-  the  relations  of  the  right  vertebral  and  subclavian  arteries.     Thus,  in  soim 
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cascs  the  veitebral  iiiay  arise  as  in  the  normal  arrangement  from  the  subciavian,  or  it  iiiay,  as  it 
were,  exchange  positions  with  the  subciavian,  arising  from  the  descending  aorta,  while  the  sub- 
ciavian arises,  in  common  with  the  rie:ht  common  carotid,  irom  an  innominate  stem  ;  or  Ihe 
veitebral  inay  arise  with  the  ri^ht  common  carotid  from  the  innominate  stem,  the  subciavian 
alone  coming  from  Ihe  descending  aorta  [  Fig.  686] . 

Group  III. — A  third  group  of  anomalies  depends  upon  the  complete  persisIetKe  of  the 

ri^ht  aorlic  arch,  as$ociated  with  the  disappearance  of  ibe 

F, C.  687.  distal  portion  of  the  left  one  (Fig.  687).     In  such  cascs  Ihe 

result  is   a   complete  reversal  of  the  aortic   arch  snd  jis 

branches,  unaccompanied,   however,  l^  a  reversal  of  ajiy  of 

the  other  organs  of  Ihe    body,  and  thus  diflering  from  a 

trne  situs  inversus  viscerum.     The  arch  is  directed  from  left 

to  right,  and  gives  rise  to  an  innominate  stem,  from  ivhich 

the  left  common  carotid  and  left  subciavian  arleries  arise,  a 

right  common  carotid  and  a  ri^ht  subciavian,  the  desceiid- 

ing  aorta  lying  upon  the  rieht  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Variations  of  these   anomalies   concem  principa]ly  the   rela- 

*^'  tions  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  or  the  cord  vvhich  represents 

s,  it.     It  may   unite  with  the  descending  aorta,  in  which  čase 

,il  is  the  persistent  right  sixlh  branchial  vessel,  or  it  may  be 

ts      formed,  as  usual,  from  the  left  sixth   branchial  vessel,  com- 

municating  distally  with   the   left  subciavian,   this   artery,  in 

cases  where  the  ductus  remains  patent,  appearing  to  arise  by 

two  roots.  one  from  the  innominate  stem  and  one  from  the 

puImonary  aorta. 

Gronp  IV. — In  the  fourth  group  there  is  a  complete 
persistence  of  the  right  aortic  arch  associated  with  a  dis- 
appearance  of  the  proximal  portion  of  the  left  arch  [Fig.  688), 
the  resulting  arrangement  being  the  reverse  of  thal  seen 
in  cases  belonging  to  the  second  group.  TTie  left  sub- 
ciavian artery  appears  to  arise  from  the  descending  aorta, 
■nu  icii  suDciBvian  uneries,  which  lies  upon  tne  right  side  of  Ihe  vertebral  column,  and 

passes  to  the  left  behind  the  trachea  and  «5ophagus.  Varia- 
tions  in  the  relations  of  ihe  dtictus  arteriosi«,  similar  to  those  mentioned  as  occurring  in  ibe 
third  group,  may  be  found. 

Group  V— A   fifth   EToup   includes   those   cases   in   wh)ch  FiG-  6SB. 

the  arch  itself  is  normal,  but  in  vvhich  there  are  varialions  in  the 
vessels  thal  arise  from  il.  These  \ariations  may  be  either  a 
diminution  or  an  increase  of  the  normal  number  of  vessels  or 
an  abnormal  arrangement  of  a  normal  number.  The  diminu- 
tion and  allered  arrangement  of  the  vessels  depend  upon  a 
shifting  of  more  or  fewer  of  them,  so  that,  for  CMample,  tne  left 

"" 1  carotid  and  left  subciavian  arteries  may  arise  from  a 

1  left  innominate  stem,  ali  the  vessels  mav  arise  from 
on  stem,  the  two  common  carotids  may  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  whi)e  the  two  subciavians  arise  independently,  or, 
what  is  the  most  freguent  of  these  varialions,  the  left  com- 
mon carotid  may  arise  from  the  innominate  stem  and  pass 
upw3rd  and  to  the  left  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the 
trachea. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  independent  origin  from  the  arch  of  bolh  the 
right  common  carotid  and  the  right  subciavian,  the  innominate 
being  absent.  In  other  cases,  vessels  which  normally  do  not 
come  into  relation  with  the  arch  may  take  origin  from  it,  this 

being  most  frequently  the  čase  with  the  vertebral  arteries  and  Dnciopoienui  vmriiikai 

less  frequentty  with  Ihe  intemal  mammaries  ;  and,  finally,  an  of  Group  Iv.  a.  u^iP, 
additona)  branch  lo  the  thyroid  gland,  the  art.  lhyroidea  ima,  Sjrtt^^nS  'I^^^^iu^vu 
occasionally  takes  origin  from  the  arch.  »ntria. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  Aortic  Arch  and  Thoracic  Aorta.— 
Sur/ace  Relations. — The  ascending  aorta  befjins  beneath  the  stemum  just  to  the 
right  of  the  inner  end  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage.  It  ascends  obliquely  and 
towards  the  upper  border  of  the  second  right  costal  cartilagc.  The  second  (trana- 
verse)  part  passes  b3ckward  and  to  the  left,  crossing  the  mid-line  about  an  inch 
from  the  suprasternal  notch,  the  lower  (concave)  border  corresponding  in  level  with 
the  ridge  between  the  manubrium  and  the  gtadioUis,  the  upper  (convex)  border  to  the 
level  of  the  third  thoracic  spinous  process,  to  the  niiddle  of  the  manubrium,  and  the 
middle  of  the  first  costal  cartilage.  This  border  is  about  one  inch  below  the  supra- 
sternal notch.     The  surface  relations  of  this  portion  vary  with  the  development  of 
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the  thorax.  In  persons  with  small  chests  the  upper  border  may  almost  reach  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  manubrium,  while  in  those  with  large  chests  it  may  be  no 
higher  than  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  pieces  of  the  sternum  {angtUus 
Ludovici),  The  transverse  portion  reaches  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column  at 
a  level  just  above  the  fourth  thoracic  spine.  The  third  (descending)  portion  and 
the  thoracic  aorta  lie  at  first  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  thoracic 
vertebra  and  gradually  incline  to  the  mid-line,  passing  through  the  diaphragm  at  the 
level  of  the  turelfth  thoracic  vertebra. 

Aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are  more  frequent  than  are  those  of  any  other  vessel,  on 
account  of  the  great  strains  to  which  the  aorta  is  subject.  They  may  most  con- 
veniently  be  considered  here  by  following  the  anatomical  subdivisions  of  the  vessel, 
premising,  however,  that  the  symptoms  thus  described  frequently  commingle  and 
overlap. 

A,  The  ascending  portion  is  more  subject  to  aneurism  than  are  the  remaining 
portions,  because  it  receives  the  first  and  most  vigorous  impulseof  the  heart's  stroke, 
and  because  it  is  within — enclosed  by — the  pericardium,  and  its  walls  are  not  rein- 
forced  by  blending  with  the  fibrous  pericardial  layer,  as  is  the  čase  in  the  second 
and  third  portions.  Aneurism  most  frequently  involves  the  region  of  the  anterior 
sinus  of  Valsalva,  where  regurgitation  of  blood  chiefiy  takes  plače  ;  or,  if  higher,  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  aorta  in  the  vicinity  of  the  normal  dilatation,  probably  due  to  the 
impact  of  the  blood-current  leaving  the  heart.  The  symptoms  are  :  i.  Venous  can- 
gesHon,  causing  (a)  lividUy  of  the  face  from  pressure  on  the  descending  cava,  the 
left  innominate,  and  the  internal  jug^lar  veins  ;  (Jb)  dizziness  and  headache  from  the 
same  cause  ;  {c)  sivelling  and  asdema  of  the  right  arm  from  pressure  on  the  sub- 
clavian  vein  ;  (</)  swelling  and  asdema  ofthe  anterior  thoracic  tuallivom.  pressure  on  the 
internal  mammary,  azygos,  or  hemiazygos  veins.  2.  Dyspncea  with  altered  breath 
sounds  over  the  right  chest,  from  pressure  on  the  root  of  the  right  lung.  3.  DyS' 
phonia  or  aphania^  with  croupy  or  stridulous  respiration,  from  pressure  on  the  right 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve ;  sometimes  from  venous  congestion  due  to  pressure  on 
the  internal  jugular  and  innominate  acting  through  the  superior  thyroid  and  inferior 
thyroid  veins  on  the  corresponding  laryngeal  veins.  4.  Stvelling  or  tumor ^  often 
first  seen  at  or  about  the  stemal  end  of  the  third  right  intercostal  space.  5.  Dis- 
placement  of  the  heart,  occasionally  occurring  when  the  aneurism  involves  especially 
the  concave  side  of  the  vessel  and  pushes  the  heart  downward  and  to  the  left.  6. 
Ascites  and  cedema  of  th€  legs  and  feet  from  compression  of  the  ascending  cava  when 
the  aneurism  occupies  the  same  situation.  7.  Pain  in  the  sternum,  the  ribs,  or  the 
spine  from  direct  pressure  ;  encircling  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  from  pressure  on 
the  intercostal  nerves  ;  running  down  the  side  of  the  thorax  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  arm  from  pressure  on  fibres  distributed  by  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve. 

B,  Aneurism  of  the  transverse  portion  may  cause  :  i.  Dy5pn(Ba  and  dysphonia 
or  aphonia  from  direct  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  bronchi,  or  from  involvement  of 
the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  in  its  course  around  the  *arch.  2.  Dilatation  of 
the  pupii  followed  by  contraction  from,  first,  irritation  and  then  paralysis  of  the 
sympathetic.  3.  Inanition  from  pressure  on  the  thoracic  duct.  4.  Sivelling^  begin- 
ning  in  the  mid-line,  then  extending  to  the  right  (only  four  left-sided  cases  out  of 
thirty-five  aneurisms,  Browne,  quoted  by  Osler),  and  sometimes  simulating  innomi- 
nate or  common  carotid  aneurism.  5.  Venous  congestion  of  the  head,  neck,  left  arm, 
etc. ,  often  more  marked  on  the  left  side  from  the  greater  exposure  to  pressure  of  the 
left  innominate  vein.  6.  JVeakness  or  absence  of  radial  or  temporal  pulse — espe- 
cially  on  the  left  side— due  to  pressure  on  or  involvement  of  the  innominate,  left  sub- 
davian,  or  left  carotid  artery. 

C,  Aneurism  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  and  of  the  thoracic  aorta 
may  cause  :  i.  Dysphagia^  which  is  common  and  apt  to  appear  earlier  on  account 
of  the  more  direct  relation  with  the  oesophagus.  2.  Great  pain  in  the  spine,  some- 
times followed  by  paralysis,  from  erosion  of  the  vertebrae  and  compression  of  the 
cord.  3.  Sweliing  in  the  left  scapular  region  or  at  the  vertebral  ends  of  the  middle 
ribs  on  the  left  side.  4.  Bronchiedasis,  with  cough  and  expectoration,  from  press- 
ure on  the  left  bronchus,  or  asthmatic  attacks  from  involvement  of  the  left  pulmo- 
nary  plexus. 
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THE  CORONARV  ARTERIES. 

The  coronary  arteries,  which  supply  ihe  heart,  are  two  in  number,  and  arise  Irom 
the  right  and  left  prominences  at  the  base  of  the  aorta  which  mark  the  correspondiiig 
sin  ušes  of  Val  salva. 

The  left  coronary  artery  (a.  coroDaria  sinistra)  lies  at  its  origin  (Fig.  679) 
behind  the  base  of  the  pulmonary  aorta,  and  passes  fonvard  between  that  vessel  and 
the  leit  auricular  appendix  to  reach  the  anterior  interventricular  groove,  in  which  it 
divides  into  two  branches.  The  larger  of  these  (ramus  dcsceodens  aoterior)  descends 
in  the  groove  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  givtng  ofT  branches  which  supply  the  anterior 
surface  of  both  ventricles,  while  the  smalier  one  (ramus  circumflezus)  passes  backward 
in  the  left  portion  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove  and  gives  ofi  branches  to  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle.  Branches  to  the  left  auricle  also  arise  from  the  main  stem 
of  the  artery,  as  well  as  twigs  to  the  walls  of  the  aortse. 

Fig.  68g. 
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The  right  coronary  artery  (a.  coronaria  dextra)  passes  outward  from  its  origin 
in  the  right  portion  of  ihe  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  in  which  it  lies,  until  it  reaches 
the  posterior  interventricular  groove,  down  which  it  (ramus  desceodens  posterior)  is 
continued  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart  (Fig.  68g).  In  its  course  it  gives  ofi  num- 
erous  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  and  to  the 
portion  of  the  left  ventricle  which  adjoins  the  posterior  interventricular  groove. 
Usually  a  large  branch,  the  marginal  arlery,  descends  along  the  right  border  of  the 
heart  (Fig.  679)  and  gives  branches  to  both  surfaces  of  the  right  ventricle. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  ultimate  distribution  of  these  arteries  have  been  described 
in  connection  wtth  the  heart  (page  703). 

niay  arise  by  a  common  Stem  ;  one  of  them  Qiay 
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THE  INNOMINATE  ARTERV. 

The  innominate  artery  (a.  anonjma)  (Figs.  679,  690),  also  known  as  the 
brdchio-cephalic,  is  the  iirst  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  three  vessels  which  arise 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  passes  directly  upward  to  the  level  of  the  right 
sterno-clavicular  articulation,  where  it  divides  into  the  right  common  carotid  and 
the  right  subclavian,  but  gives  rise  to  no  other  branches. 

Relations. — Anteriorly  it  is  separated  from  the  sternum  and  from  the  origins  of 
the  right  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  by  the  left  innominate  vein  and 
by  some  fatty  tissue  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  Posteriorly 
it  is  in  relation  with  the  trachea  and  the  sympathetic  cardiac  nerves  ;  on  the  right 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  right  pleura  and  on  the  left  of  it  is  the  left  common 
carotid  artery. 

Variations. — ^The  variations  of  the  innominate  artery  have  already  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  variations  of  the  aortic  arch,  since  the  vessel  represents  the  proximal 
portion  of  the  right  arch.  It  shows  considerable  variation  in  length,  measuring  between  2.8 
and  4.5  cm.,  although  occasionally  reaching  a  length  of  5  or  even  7  cm.  Occasionally  it  is 
absent,  the  right  common  carotid  and  the  right  subclavian  arteries  arising  directly  from  the 
aortic  arch. 

Although  the  innominate  artery  does  not,  as  a  rule,  give  origin  to  any  branches  except 
the  two  terminal  ones,  yet  in  about  10  per  cent.  of  cases  tnere  arises  from  it  a  vessel  which  is 
termed  the  arteria  thyToidea  ima.  This  takes  its  origin  usually  from  near  the  base  of  the 
innominate.  upon  its  medial  surface,  and  passes  directlv  upward  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
trachea  to  terminale  in  branches  which  are  distributea  to  the  isthmus  and  the  lower  portions  of 
the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  body.  The  presence  of  this  thyroidea  ima  is  frequently  associated  with 
a  more  or  less  extensive  reduction  of  the  size  of  one  or  other  of  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and, 
indeed,  these  arteries  may  be  entirely  supplanted  bv  it.  It  is  somewhat  variable  in  its  ori^n, 
for,  instead  of  arising  from  the  innominate,  it  may  be  given  off  by  the  aortic  arch,  by  the  neht 
common  carotid,  by  either  the  right  or  left  subclavian,  or,  in  rare  cases,  by  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  subclavians. 

Practical  Considerations.— The  line  of  the  innominate  artery  is  from  the 
middle  of  the  manubrium  to  the  right  sterno-clavicular  joint.  Its  point  of  bifurca- 
tion  would  be  crossed  by  a  line  drawn  backward,  just  above  the  clavicle,  through 
the  inter\'al  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  portions  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

Aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery,  often  associated  with  aneurism  of  the  aortic 
arch,  causes  pressure-symptoms  easily  explained  by  the  chief  relations  of  the  vessel. 
They  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  i.  Vascular,  (a)  arterial,  weakness  or  irregu- 
larity  of  the  right  radical  pulse  or  of  the  right  carotid  or  temporal  pulse  from  inter- 
ruption  of  the  direct  blood-current ;  (b)  venaus,  duskiness  of  the  face  and  neck, 
especially  of  the  right  side,  oedema  of  the  eyelids.  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  lividity 
of  the  lips,  from  pressure  on  the  left  innominate,  deep  jugular,  and  transverse 
veins  lylng  between  the  vessel  and  the  thoracic  wall ;  ceaema  of  the  right  arm  from 
subclavian  pressure.  2.  Nervous,  cough  and  hoarseness  or  aphonia  from  involve- 
ment  of  the  right  recurrent  laryngeal  :  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  pupil  from 
pressure  on  the  sympathetic  ;  hiccough  from  irritation  of  the  phrenic  ;  pain,  particu- 
lariy  severe  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  head,  the  same  side  of  the  chest,  and 
down  the  right  arm  from  pressure  on  the  branches  of  the  cervical  and  brachial 
plexuse8.  In  addition,  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia  from  compression  of  the  trachea 
and  oesophagus,  and  the  appearance  of  a  swelling  at  and  above  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular  articulation,  often  obliterating  the  suprasternal  depression,  are  character- 
istic  symptoms. 

In  endeavoring  to  differentiate  these  aneurisms  from  those  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  it  may  be  wcll  to  remember  that  the  position  of  the  innominate  is  above,  to 
the  right,  and,  in  a  way,  cervico-thoracic,  while  that  of  the  arch  is  on  a  lower  level, 
is  median  or  to  the  left,  and  is  wholly  thoracic. 

Ligaiion.  — Two  skin  incisions,  tach  three  inches  in  length,  are  made  along  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-niastoid  muscle  and  the  upper  border  of  the  inner  third 
of  the  clavicle,  uniting  at  an  acute  angle  near  the  right-sterno-clavicular  articulation. 
The  sternal  portion  and  the  greater  part  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-mas- 
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toid  muscle  are  divided  just  above  their  origin.  The  anterior  jugular  vein  nuis 
behind  the  sternal  head,  and  is  to  be  avoided  or  ded.  The  thyroid  plexus  of  veins 
may  appear  in  the  wound,  and  should  be  tied  or  drawn  out  of  the  way.  The 
sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  musdes  are  divided  dose  to  the  stemum.  The  deep 
cervical  fascia  is  divided  in  the  line  of  the  superficial  wound.  The  common  carotid 
artery  should  be  found,  its  sheath  opened,  and  the  vessel  traced  down  to  the  innoini- 
nate  bifurcation.  The  internal  jugular  vein  may  be  much  engorged  and  should  be 
drawn  outward.  The  innominate  vein  may  protrude  into  the  wound.  Osteoplasdc 
resection  of  the  manubrium  (Bardenheuer),  or  a  median  longitudinal  division  of  ihat 
bone  (Woolsey)  with  retraction  of  the  edges,  will  facilitate  the  exposure  of  the 
vessel.  The  most  important  relations  are  to  the  outer  side, — viz.,  the  vagus,  the 
pleura,  and  the  right  innominate  vein.  The  left  common  carotid  and  trachea  lie  to 
the  inner  side.  The  needle  should  be  passed  from  without  inward.  The  ligature 
should  be  placed  as  high  as  possible,  to  leave  room  betueen  it  and  the  aorta  for  the 
formation  of  a  satisfactory  clot.  It  is  well  to  liga  te  the  common  carotid  and  the 
vertebral  at  the  same  time,  to  lessen  the  risk  of  secondary  hemorrhage  on  the  distal 
side  of  the  ligature. 

The  collateral  circulation  is  carried  on  from  the  proximal  or  cardiac  side  of  the 
ligature  by  («)  the  first  aortic  intercostal  ;  (^)  the  upper  aortic  intercostab  ;  (r)  the 
inferior  phrenic  branch  of  the  abdominal  aorta  (within  the  diaphragm);  (</)  the 
deep  epigastric  (within  the  rectus  sheath) ;  {e)  the  vertebrals  and  internal  carotids 
of  the  left  side  (within  the  cranium — circle  of  Willis) ;  and  (y )  the  branches  of  the 
left  external  carotid  ;  anastomosing  respectively  with  (a)  the  superior  intercostal  of 
the  subclavian  ;  (^)  the  intercostals  of  the  internal  mammary  and  the  thoracic 
branches  of  the  axillary  ;  (r)  the  musculo-phrenic  branch  of  the  internal  mammar>' ; 
(^  )  the  superior  epigastric  branch  of  the  internal  mammary  ;  (^)  the  vessels  in  the 
right  half  of  the  circle  of  Willis  ;  and  (/)  the  branches  of  the  right  extemal  carotid, 
ali  receiving  their  blood-supply  from  beyond — or  to  the  distal  side  of — the  ligature. 

THE  COMMON   CAROTID   ARTERIES. 

The  right  common  carotid  artery  arises  from  the  innominate  and  the  left  one  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  (Fig.  690).  Both  pass  direcdy  upward  in  the  neck,  along  the 
side  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  and  terminate  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  by  dividing  into  the  extemal  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  their  course  being 
represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and 
the  mastoid  process  to  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  Throughout  its  course 
neither  of  the  common  carodds  gives  of!  any  branches,  and  they  consequendy  have 
an  almost  uniform  calibre,  except  tovvards  their  point  of  division,  where  they  present 
a  dilatation  frequently  continued  into  the  internal  carodd  and  usually  becoming  more 
marked  with  advancing  age. 

Relations. — ^The  left  comnion  carotid  lies  in  the  thoracic  cavity  durtng  the 
first  part  of  its  course,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  right  artery,  whose  origin 
from  the  brachio-cephalic  is  at  the  level  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  Thb 
thoracic  portion  of  the  left  common  carotid  is  usually  about  3  cm.  ( i  ^  in. )  in 
length,  and  is  crossed  obliquely  in  front,  near  its  root,  by  the  left  innominate 
(brachio-cephalic)  vein  and  by  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nen^e.  It 
is  separated  from  the  stemum  and  the  origin  of  the  stemo-thyroid  muscle  by  some 
fatty  tissue  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  posteriorly  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  trachea  below  and  higher  up  with  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  ner>'e. 
Below,  to  its  right  side  and  a  short  distance  away,  is  the  innominate  arter>' ;  above 
it  is  in  close  relation  with  the  trachea,  while  to  its  left  and  somewhat  posteriorly  are 
the  left  subclavian  artery  and  the  left  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Throughout  their  cervical  portion  s  the  relations  of  both  arteries  are  iden- 
tical.  Each  is  enclosed  within  a  fibrous  sheath  formed  by  the  deep  cervical  fascia 
(page  550),  the  sheath  aiso  containing  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric ner\'e,  the  vein  lying  lateral  to  the  artery  and  the  nerve  betwecn  the  two 
vessels,  but  in  a  plane  slightlv  posterior  to  them.  Extending  downward  for  a  vari- 
able  distance  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sheath  is  the  descending  hypoglnssal 
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nerve,  and  overlapping  it  to  a  certain  extent  is  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle 
and,  below,  the  3terno-hyoid  and  aterno-thyroid.  At  about  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  of  the  larynx  the  artery  is  crossed  obliquely  by  the  oino-hyoid  muscle,  and 
higher  up  by  the  middle  and  superior  thyroid,  the  tingual  and  sometimes  the  facial 
veins,  and  the  stemo-mastoid  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery. 

Po3teriorly  the  sheath  rests  upon  the  prevertebral  fascia  covering  the  longus  colli 
and  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  muscies,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  ganglionated 
cord  of  the  synipathetic  nervous  system  and  its  superior  and  middle  cardiac 
branches.     Lower  down,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  the  branches  of  the 

Fig.  690. 
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inferior  thyroid  artery  pass  behind  it.  Medially  are  the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus, 
together  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gtand,  and, 
above,  the  larynx  and  the  pharynx. 


Practical  Considerations. — Aneurism  of  the  common  carotid  artery  is  not 
very  frequent.  It  most  commonly  occurs  near  the  bifurcation  (a)  because  of  the 
slight  dilatation  nonnally  e.\isting  there  ;   (i)  because  there  the  vessel  is  more  supcr- 
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ficial, — !>.,  least  supported  by  overlying  muscle  ;  and  (c)  because  of  the  increased 
resistance  to  the  blood-current  at  that  point.  It  is  seen  oftener  in  the  right  carotid 
than  in  the  left.  Pressure'Syfnptoms :  pain  in  the  side  of  the  neck,  face,  and  head 
in  the  distribution  of  the  superficial  cervical  plexus  of  nerves  ;  duskiness  or  mottling 
of  the  skin  from  pressure  on  the  synipathetic  ;  dyspnoea  and  cough  from  later^ 
defiection  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  ;  defective  vision,  vertigo,  or  stupor  from  press- 
ure on  the  internal  jugular  ;  hoarseness  or  aphania  from  implication  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  ;  dysphagia  from  direct  pressure  on  the  cesophagus,  or — possiblv, 
together  with  irregular  keari  aclion,  voniiting,  or  asthmatic  respircUion — from  press- 
ure on  the  pneumogastric. 

Digital  compression  may  be  used  in  a  čase  of  štab  wound  or  in  the  trcatment 
of  aneurism  (a)  by  making  pressure  backward  and  outward  beneath  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  so  as  to  flatten 
out  the  artery  against  the  trahsverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  (carotid 
tubercle)  about  two  and  a  half  inches  above  the  clavicle.  As  the  vertebral  artery  at' 
this  level  enters  its  canal  in  the  foramina  of  the  transverse  processes,  it  will  probably 
escape  pressure.  The  internal  jugular  vein  is  usually  displaced  laterallv.  The 
common  carotid  artery  may  also  be  ef!ectually  compressed  in  cases  of  wound  (^)  by 
grasping  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  arter)'  together  between 
the  thumb  and  fingers,  or  (c)  by  placing  the  thumb  beneath  the  artery  and  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  muscle,  and  the  fingers  along  its  posterior  edge.  In  ali  three  of 
these  methods  it  is  necessary  to  flex  the  head  and  tum  it  a  little  towards  the  affcctcd 
side  so  as  fully  to  relax  the  sterno-mastoid. 

LigaHon, — It  may  be  necessary  to  tie  the  common  carotid  in  cases  of  (a)  aneu- 
rism, including  certain  pulsating  tumors  of  the  orbit  or  scalp  or  within  the  cranium  ; 
(^)  hemorrhage  from  wound  of  the  neck,  or  from  pharyngeal  wound  or  ulceration  ; 
or  {c)  for  the  prevention  of  bleeding  during  some  operations.  Whenever  ligation 
of  the  external  carotid  satisfactorily  meets  the  indications,  it  is  better  to  tie  that 
vessel  (g.v,),  as  the  cerebral  circulation  is  not  thereby  interfered  with. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  common  carotids  on  both  sides  of  the  neck  are  deeply 
seated  ;  they  are  covered  by  three  planeš  of  muscles  (the  sterno-mastoid,  sterno- 
hyoid,  and  sterno-thyroid)  ;  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  and  recurrent  larvngeal  nerve 
run  behind  them  on  each  side,  and  on  the  left  side  the  internal  jugular  vein  usually 
passes  from  without  inward  in  front  of  the  artery,  which  is  also  in  close  relation  to 
the  thoracic  duct,  the  innominate  artery,  and  the  left  innominate  vein. 

Two  operations  for  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  may  be  described  :  i.  The 
plače  of  election  for  the  application  of  a  ligature  is  just  adove  the  omO'hyoid  muscie, 
where  the  artery  has  become  more  superficial  and  is  covered  only  by  the  skin,  the 
platysma,  the  fasciae,  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  skin  incision 
— three  inches  in  length — is  made  in  the  line  of  the  vessel,  the  centre  being  placed 
opposite  the  anterior  arch  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  divides  also  the  platysma. 
The  deep  fascia  is  divided,  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  exposed 
and  followed  downward  to  the  angle  between  it  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  omo- 
hyoid  muscle.  The  former  muscle  is  then  drawn  outward,  the  latter  downward,  the 
descendens  hypoglossi  nerve  avoided,  the  sterno-mastoid  branch  of  the  superior 
thyroid  artery  and  the  superior — and  sometimes  the  middle — thyroid  vein  held  aside 
or  tied,  and  the  sheath  opened  over  the  carotid  compartment, — i,e.^  well  to  the 
inner  side, — so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  larger  internal  jugular  vein,  which  some- 
times— ^as  in  cases  of  embarrassed  respiration — bulges  over  the  artery  so  as  com- 
pletely  to  obscure  it.  The  needle  should  be  passed  from  without  inward  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  vein,  čare,  of  course,  being  taken  not  to  include  the  vagus. 

2.  BeloTv  the  amO'hyoid  muscle  the  skin  incision — three  inches  in  lenglh— stili 
follows  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  beginning  now  a  little  below  the 
lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  endin^  just  above  the  stemo-clavicular 
articulation.  A  second  incision  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle  is  often  advis- 
able.  The  sterno-mastoid  is  drawn  outward  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  stemo-hvoid 
muscle  exposed,  and  that  muscle,  with  the  sterno-thvroid,  cirawn  dow*nward  and 
inward.  Frequently  the  sternal  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  occasionallv  the 
sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  also,  will  require  division  if  the  ligature  ha* 
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to  be  placed  as  near  the  root  of  the  neck  as  possible.  The  internal  jugular  vein — 
especiallv  on  the  left  side— the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  must  be  avoided.     The  needle  is  passed  from  without  inward. 

The  collateral  circulation  is  carried  on  from  the  proximal  or  cardiac  side  through 
(a)  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid  on  the  opposite  side,  {h)  the  inferior  thy- 
roid,  {c)  the  profunda  cervicis  (from  the  superior  intercostal  and  thus  from  the  sub- 
clavian),  (^  )  the  internal  carotid  and  the  vessels  of  the  opposite  segment  of  the 
circle  of  Willis,  and  {e)  the  vertebral,  by  anastomosing  respectively  with  (a)  the 
external  carotid  branches,  (^)  the  superior  thyroid,  (r)  the  princeps  cervicis  (from 
the  occipitai),  and  {d  )  and  (^)  the  vessels  of  the  circle  of  Willis  on  the  aifected  side. 

THE  EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERV. 

The  external  carotid  artery  (a  carotis  externa)  (Figs.  692,  693)  arises  from  the 
common  carotid  at  about  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage — a 
level  which  corresponds  to  the  body  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra.  Thence  it  is 
directed  upward  and  slightly  baclcward  towards  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  enters 
the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland  and  continues  upward  in  that  structure  to  just 
below  the  root  of  the  zygoma.  Here  it  gives  rise  to  a  large  branch,  the  internal 
maxillary,  and  is  then  continued  upward  over  the  root  of  the  zygoma  upon  the  side 
of  the  sicuU,  this  terminal  portion  of  it  being  termed  the  stiperficial  temporal  artery, 

Relations. — In  the  first  portion  of  its  course  the  extemal  carotid  lies  in  the 
superior  carotid  triangle  (page  548),  and  is  there  crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
and  the  facial  vein.  Higher  up  it  passes  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
and  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  also  beneath  the  temporo-maxillary  vein,  and  enters 
the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland.  Posteriorly  it  is  separated  from  the  internal 
carotid  artery  by  the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus  muscles  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal  nerve  ;  the  internal  carotid  artery  lies  laterally  to  it  at  its  origin  ; 
internally  it  is  in  relation  with  the  inferior  and  middle  constrictors  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

Branches. — From  the  anterior  surface  of  the  extemal  carotid  arise,  from 
below  upward,  (i)  the  superior  ihyroid^  (2)  the  lingtial^  (3)  l\i^  facial,  and  (4) 
the  internal  maxillary  arteries.  From  its  posterior  surface,  in  the  same  order  of 
succession,  arise  (5)  the  ascending  pharyngealy  (6)  the  stemo-mastoid,  (7)  the 
occipiial,  (8)  the  posterior  auricular  arteries,  Finally,  (9)  the  superjicial  temporal 
artery  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  which  is  the  continuation  upward  of  the 
main  stem. 

Variations. — Occasional]y  the  extemal  carotid  artery  is  absent,  its  branches  arising  from 
the  common  carotid,  which  is  continued  directly  into  the  internal  carotid.  The  number  of  its 
branches  may  be  reduced  bv  certain  of  them,  the  lingual  and  facial,  for  instance,  arising  by  a 
common  stem,  or  they  may  be  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  various  accessory  branches  pass- 
ing  to  regions  supptied  by  the  regular  ones. 

Prac tičal  Considerations. — ^The  external  carotid  is  rarely  the  subject  of 
aneurism,  except  as  a  result  of  trauma.  The  tumor  is  situated  below  the  angle  of 
the  ]aw.  Pressure  on  the  hypoglossal  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  and  on  the 
internal  jugular  vein  causes  various  symptoms  which  are  not  usually  definitely  diag- 
nostic.  In  one  čase  there  was  unilateral  atrophy  of  the  tongue  (Heath)  probably 
from  involvement  of  the  hypoglossal.  If  the  aneurism  is  situated  near  the  origin  of 
the  vessel,  it  may  be  indistinguishable  from  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid  at  its 
usual  location,  just  below  the  bifurcation.  The  vessel  is  not  infrequently  tied  for 
wound  of  the  neck,  for  aneurism  of  one  of  its  branches,  and  occasionally  as  a  pre- 
liminary  to  certain  operations,  as  excision  of  the  superior  maxilla  or  removal  of  a 
malignant  tonsillar  or  parotid  tumor.  In  cases  of  štab  or  cut-throat  wound  it  is 
better,  when  possible,  to  find  and  tie  both  ends  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  as  the  free 
anastomosis  between  the  branches  of  the  two  extemal  carotids  renders  a  recurrence 
of  hemorrhage  probable  after  ligation  of  the  main  trunk. 

Ligation, — ^That  part  of  the  line  for  the  common  carotid  extendin^  from  the 
level  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  to  that  of  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  the 
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The  innominate  artery  (a.  anonjma)  (Figs.  679,  690),  also  known  as  the 
brcichio-cephalic^  is  the  tirst  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  three  vessels  which  arise 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  passes  directly  upward  to  the  level  of  the  right 
stemo-clavicular  articulation,  where  it  divides  into  the  right  common  carotid  and 
the  right  subclavian,  but  gives  rise  to  no  other  branches. 

Relations. — Anterioriy  it  is  separated  from  the  sternum  and  from  the  origins  of 
the  right  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  by  the  left  innominate  vein  and 
by  some  fatty  tissue  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  Posteriorly 
it  is  in  relation  with  the  trachea  and  the  sympathetic  cardiac  nerves  ;  on  the  right 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  right  pleura  and  on  the  left  of  it  is  the  left  common 
carotid  artery. 

Variations. — ^The  variations  of  the  innominate  artery  have  already  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  variations  of  the  aortic  arch,  since  the  vessel  represents  the  proximal 
portion  of  the  right  arch.  It  shows  considerable  variation  in  length,  measuring  between  2.8 
and  4.5  cm.,  although  occasionallv  reaching  a  length  of  5  or  even  7  cm.  Occasionally  it  is 
absent,  the  right  common  carotid  and  the  right  subclavian  arteries  arising  directly  from  the 
aortic  arch. 

Although  the  innominate  artery  does  not,  as  a  rule,  give  origin  to  any  branches  except 
the  two  tenninal  ones,  yet  in  about  10  per  cent.  of  cases  tnere  arises  from  it  a  vessel  which  is 
termed  the  arteria  thyroidea  ima.  This  takes  its  origin  usually  from  near  the  base  of  the 
innominate,  upon  its  medial  surface,  and  passes  directlv  upward  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
trachea  to  terminale  in  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  isthmus  and  the  lower  |>ortions  of 
the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  body.  The  presence  of  this  thyroidea  ima  is  frequently  associated  with 
a  more  or  less  extensive  reduction  of  the  size  of  one  or  other  of  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and, 
indeed,  these  arteries  may  be  entirely  supplanted  bv  it.  It  is  somewhat  variable  in  its  oripn, 
for,  instead  of  arising  from  the  innominate,  it  may  be  given  ofF  by  the  aortic  arch,  by  the  nght 
common  carotid,  by  either  the  right  or  left  subclavian,  or,  in  rare  cases,  by  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  subclavians. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  line  of  the  innominate  artery  is  from  the 
middle  of  the  manubrium  to  the  right  sterno-clavicular  joint  Its  point  of  bifurca- 
tion  would  be  crossed  by  a  line  dravvn  backward,  just  above  the  clavicle,  through 
the  interval  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  portions  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

Aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery,  often  associated  with  aneurism  of  the  aortic 
arch,  causes  pressure-symptoms  easily  explained  by  the  chief  relations  of  the  vessel. 
They  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  i.  Vascular,  (a)  arterial,  weakness  or  irregu- 
larity  of  the  right  radical  pulse  or  of  the  right  carotid  or  temporal  pulse  from  inter- 
ruption  of  the  direct  blood-current ;  (3)  venous,  duskiness  of  the  face  and  neck, 
especially  of  the  right  side,  oedema  of  the  eyelids,  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  lividity 
of  the  lips,  from  pressure  on  the  left  innominate,  deep  jugular,  and  transverse 
veins  lying  between  the  vessel  and  the  thoracic  wall ;  oeaema  of  the  right  arm  from 
subclavian  pressure.  2.  Nervous,  cough  and  hoarseness  or  aphonia  from  involve- 
ment  of  the  right  recurrent  laryngeal :  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  pupil  from 
pressure  on  the  sympathetic  ;  hiccough  from  irritation  of  the  phrenic  ;  pain,  particu- 
larly  severe  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  head,  the  same  side  of  the  chest,  and 
down  the  right  arm  from  pressure  on  the  branches  of  the  cervical  and  brachial 
plexuses.  In  addition,  dyspncea  and  dysphagia  from  compression  of  the  trachea 
and  cesophagus,  and  the  appearance  of  a  swelling  at  and  above  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular  articulation,  often  obliterating  the  suprasternal  depression,  are  character- 
istic  symptoms. 

In  endeavoring  to  differentiate  these  aneurisms  from  those  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  it  may  be  well  to  rememl:)er  that  the  position  of  the  innominate  is  above,  to 
the  right,  and,  in  a  way,  ccrvico-thoracic,  while  that  of  the  arch  is  on  a  lower  level, 
is  meciian  or  to  the  left,  and  is  wholly  thoracic. 

IJgatian.  — Two  skin  incisions,  each  three  inches  in  length,  are  made  along  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  the  upper  border  of  the  inner  third 
of  the  clavicle,  uniting  at  an  arute  angle  near  the  right-sterno-clavicular  articulation. 
The  sternal  portion  and  the  greater  part  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-mas- 
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common  to  it  and  one  or  other  of  these  arteries,  especially  the  facial.  In  the  first  part 
of  its  course  it  passes  fonvard  and  slightly  upward  and  inward  towards  the  tip  of  the 
lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  is  crossed  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
and  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  On  reaching  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  hyo-glossus,  it  passes  beneath  that  muscle  and  is  continued 
almost  directly  fonvard  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  under  surface  of 
the  tongue  and  between  the  genio-hyo-glossus  and  the  inferior  lingualis  muscles.  In 
this  terminal  portion  it  has  a  sinuous  course,  and  is  frequently  termed  the  ranine 
artery  (a.  profunda  linguae) ;  it  gives  branches  to  the  adjacent  muscular  substance 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  and  near  its  termination  anastorooses  wnth  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

Branches. — {a)  The  8uprahyoid  branch  (ramus  hyoideuB),  given  oflf  from  the  first  portion, 
passes  horizontalIy  fonvard  over  the  hyoid  bone,  sending  branches  to  the  muscles  which  are 
inserted  into  that  bone  from  below. 

(d)  The  dorsal  lingual  branch  (rami  dorsales  linguae).  from  the  second  portion,  arises 
under  cover  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  hyo-glossus  and,  passing  upward  medial  to  the  stylo- 
glossus,  breaks  up  into  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue,  as  far  back  as  the  epiglottis,  and  also  to  the  tonsll.  Occasionany  a  branch  unttes 
with  a  corresponding  one  from  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  immediately  in  front  of  the  fora- 
men  csecum,  and  is  continued  fonvard  in  the  median  line,  immedtately  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  as  far  as  the  tip. 

(c)  The  sublingual  branch  (a.  sublingualis )  is  given  off  near  the  anterior  border  of  the  byo- 
glossus  muscle  and  runs  forward  in  the  same  plane  as  the  ranine  artery,  but  on  a  loWer  level^ 
resting  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  lying  between  the  genio-hyoid  laterally  and  the  genio- 
hyo-glossus  medially.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  submaxillary  (Wharton's)  duct,  which  lies  upon 
its  medial  side,  and  it  terminates  in  the  sublingual  gland,  also  sending  branches  to  the  neighbor* 
ing  muscles  and  to  the  alveolar  border  of  the  mandible. 

Anastomoses. — ^The  various  branches  of  the  lingual  artery  anastomose  exten- 
sively  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side.  The  anastomoses  of  the  two  aa.  dor- 
sales linguae  take  plače,  however,  only  through  exceedingly  fine  twigs,  so  that  the 
tongue  may  be  divided  longitudinally  in  the  median  line  without  any  great  loss  of 
blood,  except  towards  the  tip,  where  a  larger  anastomosis  of  the  ranine  arteries  occure. 
In  addition  to  these  contra-lateral  anastomoses,  the  lingual  also  anastomoses  through 
its  suprahyoid  branch  with  the  infrahyoid  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  through 
its  sublingual  branch  with  the  submental  branch  of  the  facial,  and  through  the  a. 
dorsalis  linguae  with  the  various  tonsillar  arteries. 

Variationa. — ^The  lingual  artery  sometimes  arises  from  a  common  trunk  with  the  facial, 
and  it  has  been  observed  to  terminate  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  being  replaced  in  the  rest  of  its 
course  by  branches  from  the  internal  maxillary  or  by  the  submental  oranch  of  the  facial.  The 
sublingual  branches  are  not  infrequently  lacking,  bemg  replaced  by  branches  of  the  submental. 
and,  in  addition  to  its  normal  branches,  the  main  artery  may  give  rise  to  a  superior  lar>'ngeal  and 
an  accessory  superior  thyroid  branch. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  lingual  artery  is  tied  most  frequently  as  a 
preliminary  to  excision  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  tongue,  but  one  or  both  arteries 
may  be  ligated  to  stop  bleeding  following  wound  or  malignant  ulceration  of  that 
organ,  or  in  an  effort  to  arrest  growth  by  cutting  of!  blood-supply,  as  in  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  tongue  or  of  macroglossia. 

Ligation, — The  artery  is  for  convenience  divided  into  three  portions,  the  yfrs/ 
between  its  origin — about  opposite  the  greater  cornu  of  •  the  hyoid — ^and  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  lying  upon  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  ; 
the  second  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  lying  upon  the  genio-glossus  ;  the  third, 
{ranine^  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  hyo-glossus  along  the  under  surface  of  the 
tongue  to  its  termination. 

The  plače  of  election  is  in  the  second  part.  The  skin  incision,  t\*'o  inches  in 
length,  curved,  with  the  concavity  upward,  begins  a  half-inch  below  and  extema]  to 
the  mandibular  symphysis  and  ends  a  little  below  and  internal  to  the  point  whcfe 
the  facial  artery  crosses  the  lower  edge  of  the  inferior  maxilla  ;  its  centre  is  just 
above  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid.     If  the  incision  is  carried  too  far  backwan]. 
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The  innominate  artery  (a.  aaonjma)  (Figs.  679,  690),  also  known  as  the 
3rcu:hiO'Cephalic,  is  the  tirst  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  three  vessels  which  arise 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  passes  directly  upward  to  the  level  of  the  right 
sterno-clavicular  articulation,  where  it  divides  into  the  right  common  carotid  and 
the  rig^ht  subclavian,  but  gives  rise  to  no  other  branches. 

Relations. — Ant€riorly  it  is  separated  from  the  steinum  and  from  the  origins  of 
the  rig^ht  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  by  the  left  innominate  vein  and 
by  some  fatty  tissue  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  Posteriorly 
it  is  in  relation  with  the  trachea  and  the  sympathetic  cardiac  nerves  ;  on  the  right 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  right  pleura  and  on  the  left  of  it  is  the  left  common 
carotid  artery. 

Variations. — ^The  variations  of  the  innominate  artery  have  already  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  variations  of  the  aortic  arch,  since  the  vessel  represents  the  proximal 
portion  of  the  right  arch.  It  shows  considerable  variation  in  length,  measuring  between  2.8 
and  4.5  cm.,  although  occasionally  reaching  a  length  of  5  or  even  7  cm.  Occasionally  it  is 
absent,  the  right  common  carotid  and  the  right  subclavian  arteries  arising  directly  from  the 
aortic  arch. 

Although  the  innominate  artery  does  not,  as  a  rule,  give  origin  to  any  branches  e.vcept 
the  two  tenninal  ones,  yet  in  about  10  per  cent.  of  cases  there  arises  from  it  a  vessel  which  is 
termed  the  arteria  thyroidea  ima.     This  takes  its  origin  usually  from  near  the  base  of  the 
innominate,  upon  its  medial  surface.  and  passes  directlv  upward  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
trachea  to  terminate  in  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  isthmus  and  the  lower  pjortions  ot 
the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  body.     The  presence  of  this  thyroidea  ima  is  frequently  associated  with 
a  more  or  less  extensive  reduction  of  the  size  of  one  or  other  of  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries.  a?^* 
indeed,  these  arteries  may  be  entirely  supplanted  bv  it.     It  is  somewhat  variable  in  its  ^^*J^IJ^ 
for,  instead  of  arising  from  the  innominate,  it  may  be  given  oflf  by  the  aortic  arch,  by  the  ^^^ 
common  carotid,  by  either  the  right  or  left  subclavian,  or,  in  rare  cases,  by  one  of  the  brA»- 
of  the  subclavians. 

^   '"^ 
Practical  Considerations.— The  line  of  the  innominate  arterv »?  ^^^^ .  • 
tniddle  of  the  manubrium  to  the  right  sterno-clavicular  joint     Its  p^x-*  ^"^  .J   --^" 
tion  would  be  crossed  by  a  line  drawn  backward,  just  above  the  c1ji^<*^    ^.  --^-^ 
the  interval  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  portions  of  the  sterno-— jr^' " ""  >.,-'" 

Aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery,  often  associated  wilh  ane».r>-"    '  .,^     ^*^ 
arch,  causes  pressure-symptoms  easily  explained  by  the  chief  r^Ur^^  »'^         -    ■  "^^^ 
They  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  i.    Vascular,  (a)  arifri^  -^f*^^^^.    -      '  * 
lanty  of  the  nght  radical  pulse  or  of  the  right  carotid  or  tecrvct  -  ^  -   ^ 


"'."'7  ..p,  irom  pressure  on  tne  lelt  innominate  d**^  ^ 
veins  lymg  between  the  vessel  and  the  thoracic  wali  -^\.-r 
subclavian  pressure.     2.   Nervous,  cough  and  h<\irK^<:«^ 

mentol  the  right  recurrent  laryngeal :   dilatatioa    '-*-..-• 

prasure  on  the  sympathetic  ;  hiccough  from  irt^l»rk.-i-  -    -•     ' 

plexui,es.    In  addition,  dyspncea  and  dv^sr--  — -   -   - 
and  oesophagus,  and  the  appearance  ot'*<;r^  "-     . 
c\ayicular  articulation.  often  obliteradr--  -V  ^   -Xr 
istic  symptom8.  ^   --«?  -^ 

In  endeavoring  to  diiferentiate  :S-«      *  -    -^  -  '- 

aorta  rt  may  be  well  to  rememb«-  rHar  --v    -  "-^ 
tne  right,  and,  in  a  way.  cervin^t-*  .-..  -       .  • 
B  median  or  to  the  left.  and  is  »  S.-.:-     -    - 

{j?a<i(w,-Twoskin  ioošinTii       ...  ^  ~  itery 

*f™\%oithfstefiRv-isr    .•    -,.  ■  cause 

oUheclavicle,unitiii»a,r«.-.-r..  .-5.       -  -.       -     -  umore 

Ihe  stetnal  portion  adtSfr^jr-      -  •  " 
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through  the  submaxiliary  gland.  It  passes  forward  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  close  to  its 
origin,  until  it  reaches  the  insertion  of  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  when  it  passes  upward 
upon  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  to  supply  the  depressor  labii  inierioris  and  to  anastomose  with 
the  mental  branches  of  the  inferior  dentai  artery  and  with  the  interior  labial  branches  of  the 
facial.  It  sends  branches  to  the  muscles  in  its  vicinity  and  also  to  the  integument,  and  branches 
perforate  the  myIo-hyoid  muscle .  to  anastomose  with  the  sublingual  branches  of  the  lingual. 

From  the  facial  portion.  (e)  The  masseteric  branches  arise  fromthe  posterior  surface  of 
the  artery — ^and  are  directed  upward  to  supply  the  masseter  muscle  and  to  anastomose  with 
branches  of  the  intemal  maxillary  and  transverse  facial  arteries. 

(/)  The  inferior  labial  branch  (a.  iabialis  inferior)  passes  fonvard  along  the  outer  surface 
of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  tHe  mandible,  supptying  the  depressor  anguli  oris»  the  depressor 
labii  inferioris,  and  the  integument,  and  anastomosing  with  the  mental  branches  of  the  inferior 
dentai  and  submental  arteries. 

(^)  The  inferior  coronary  artery  passes  fonvard  in  the  substance  of  the  ]ower  lip  between 
the  mucous  membrane  and  orbicularis  oris,  supplying  the  latter,  and  terminates  by  anastomosing 
with  its  fe]Iow  of  the  opposite  side. 

(h)  The  superior  coronary  artery  (a.  Iabialis  superior)  has  the  same  course  and  relations  in 
the  upper  lip  that  the  inferior  coronary  has  in  the  lower  one.  It  anastomoses  with  its  fe]low  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  near  its  termination  usually  sends  a  small  branch  upward  to  the  septum 
of  the  noše,  the  a.  Sfpfi  nartum, 

{i)  The  lateral  nasal  takes  its  origin  just  as  the  artery  reaches  the  naso-labial  angle ;  It 
passes  fonvard  over  the  ala  of  the  noše,  supplying  its  muscles  and  integument 

{j)  The  aiigular  artery  (a.  angularis)  is  the  terminal  portion  of  the  facial  artery  beyond 
the  naso-labial  angle.  It  passes  directly  upward  in  the  angle  between  the  noše  and  the  cheek, 
and  gives  branches  to  the  adjacent  muscles,  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
anastomosing  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  and  with  the  infra-orbital  branch 
of  the  intemal  maxillary. 

Anastomoses. — ^The  facial  artery,  by  means  of  its  facial  branches  and  the  sub- 
mental arteries,  makes  abundant  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 
In  addition,  it  is  connected  with  other  branches  of  the  extemal  carotid;  with  the 
dorsalis  linguae  and  submental  branches  of  the  lingual  by  its  tonsillar  and  inferior 
labial  branches  respectively;  with  the  descending  palatine,  infra-orbital  branches,  and 
mental  branches  of  the  intemal  maxillary  by  its  tonsillar,  angular,  and  inferior  labial 
branches;  and  with  the  transverse  facial  branch  of  the  superficial  temporal  by  its 
masseteric  branches.  Finally,  it  is  connected  with  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
internal  carotid  by  the  angular  artery. 

Variations. — ^The  facial  artery  mav  arise  by  a  trunk  common  to  it  and  the  lingual,  or  it 
may  arise  above  the  level  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Quite  frequently  it  does  not  extend  upon  the 
face  beyond  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  beine  replaced  m  the  upper  part  of  its  course  by  branches 
from  the  transverse  facial  or  intemal  maxillary  arter)^. 

The  ascending  palatine  branch  freauently  arises  directly  from  the  extema1  carotid,  or  it 
may  take  its  origin  from  the  ascending  pharvngeal  or  from  the  occipital,  and  the  tonsillar  is 
frequently  a  branch  of  it.  The  submental  branch  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  size  or  e\^n 
absent,  bieing  replaced  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  subling^ual,  these  two  arteries  being  inveiselv 
proportionate  to  each  other  so  fai  as  their  development  is  concemed. 

Practical  Considerations, — ^The  facial  artery  may  require  ligation  on  account 
of  division  of  one  of  its  branches,  as  the  coronary,  but  whenever  direct  ligation 
of  the  wounded  vessel  is  possible,  it  is  preferable  on  account  of  the  very  free 
anastomosis  between  the  branches  of  opposite  sides,  leading  usually,  after  ligation 
of  the  main  trunk,  to  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage.  In  bleeding  after  tonsillotomv 
(page  i6o8),either  the  tonsillar  branch  of  the  facial  or  the  main  vessel  (where  it  runs 
between  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-glossus  muscles)  mav  bc 
involved  ;  but  as  the  blood  may  also  be  furnished  by  the  ascending  pharyngeal, 
ligation  of  the  external  carotid  itself  rather  than  of  the  facial  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  efficient. 

Ligation, — (a)  The  cen' ical  portion  of  the  vessel  may  be  reached  through  an 
incision  like  that  for  the  lingual,  placed  a  little  higher,  and  not  extending  so  far 
anteriorly.  When  the  submaxillary  gland  is  drawn  upward,  the  artery  will  be  drawn 
with  it  and  made  prominent.  This  portion  may  also  be  reached  near  its  origin  by 
uncovering  the  external  carotid  C^.?')  and  identifying  the  vessel  where  it  runs 
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nerve,  and  overlappmg  it  to  acertain  extent  is  the  stemo-deido-mastoid  muscle 
and,  below,  the  sterno-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid.  At  about  the  level  ol  the  cricoid 
cartilage  of  the  larynx  the  artery  is  crossed  obliquely  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  and 
higher  up  by  the  middle  and  superior  thyroid,  the  lingual  and  sometimes  the  facial 
veins,  and  the  stemo-mastoid  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery. 

Posteriorly  the  sheath  rests  upon  the  prevertebral  fascia  covering  the  longus  colli 
and  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  muscies,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  ganglionated 
cord  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  and  its  superior  and  middle  cardiac 
branches.     Lower  down,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  the  branches  of  the 

Fig.  690. 
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inferior  thyroid  artery  pass  behind  it.  Medially  are  the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus, 
logether  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the  lobe  of  the  lhyroid  gland,  and, 
above,  the  larynx  and  the  pharynx. 


Practical  Considerations. — Aiieurism  of  the  common  carotid  artery  is  not 
very  frequenl.  It  most  commonly  occiirs  near  the  bifurcation  (a)  because  of  the 
slight  dilatation  normally  existing  there  ;  (6)  because  there  ihe  vessel  is  more  supcr- 
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nal  to  the  neck  of  the  mandible ;  the  second,  or  pterygoid  poriion,  is  that  which  traverses  the 
zygomatic  fossa,  and  i$  in  relation  with  the  pterygoid  muscles  ;  and  the  third,  or  sphtno-maxil' 
laryportiony  extends  from  where  it  passes  between  the  two  headsof  the  extemal  pterygoid  mus- 
cle  to  its  entrance  into  the  spheno-palatine  foramen.  Of  the  sixteen  named  branches  arising  from 
the  internal  maxillary  artery,  ^\ič.  arise  from  the  first  portion,  five  from  the  second,  and  six  from 
the  third. 

From  the  first  or  mandibular  portion  arise  (i)  the  deep  auricular,  (2)  the  tyfnpanic,  (3) 
the  ntiddle  meningecU^  (4)  the  smoli  meningeal^  and  (5)  the  in/erior  denlal  Arimts, 

(a)  The  deep  auricular  (a.  auriculans  profunda)  is  a  small  branch  which  passes  behind  the 
temporo-mandibular  articulation,  to  which  it  sends  branches,  and  perforates  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  external  auditory  meatus  to  supply  the  skin  lining  that  passage  and  the  outer  surface  of  the 
tympanic  membrane. 

(b)  The  tympanic  (a.  tynipaiiica  anterior),  also  a  small  branch,  passes  upward,  giving  off 
branches  to  the  temporo-mandibular  articulation,  and  enters  the  Glaserian  fissure.  Thence  it 
traverses  the  iter  chordae  anterius  along  with  the  chorda  tympani,  and  reaches  the  middle  ear,  to 
vvhose  mucous  membrane  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  tympanic  branches  of  the  stylo- 
mastoid  artery. 

(c)  The  middle  meningeal  (a.  meningea  media)  is  the  largest  of  ali  the  branches.  It  as- 
cends  vertically  towards  the  base  of  the  skull  and  enters  the  cranium  by  the  foramen  spinosum, 
and,  after  passing  outward  and  upward  for  a  short  distance  upon  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  terminal  branch,  which  ramify  over  the  surface  of  the 
dura  and  supply  nearly  the  whole  of  its  lateral  and  superior  surfaces,  making  abundant  anasto- 
moses  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side.  The  anteHor  branch^  the  largerof  the  two  terminal 
branches,  passes  obliquely  forward  over  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  crosses  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  and  then  ascends  along  the  anterior  border  of  that  bone  almost  to 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  sending  of!  numerous  branches.  The  posterior  branch  passes 
backward  and  upward  over  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  then  over  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  parietal  bone,  giving  of!  numerous  branches  which  pass  upward  as  far  as  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  and  backward  as  far  as  the  lateral  sinus.  In  addition  to  these  ter- 
minal branches,  the  main  stem  within  the  cranium  also  gives  origin  to  (oa)  ^  petrosal  branch 
(a.  petrostts  8tt|>erficlali8)  which  enters  the  hiatus  Fallopii  and  anastomoses  with  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  stylo-mastoid  arteries  ;  to  {^bb)  Gasserian  branches,  minute  twigs  which  pass  to  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  and  the  fifth  nerve  ;  Xo  (cc)  a  fyfnpanic  branch  (a.  tympanica  superior)  which 
descends  through  the  petro-squamous  suture  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  die  middle  ear  and  the 
mastoid  cells  ;  and,  finally,  to  (dd)  an  orbital  branch^  a  small  vessel  that  passes  into  the  orbit 
through  the  outermost  portion  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  anastomoses  with  the  lachryniaJ 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 

(d )  The  small  meningeal  ( r.  meningeus  acceasoriiis)  is  an  inconstant  branch,  sometimes 
arising  from  the  middle  meningeal.  It  passes  upward  along  the  mandibular  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  enters  the  cranium  through  the  foramen  ovale  to  be  distributed  to  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  and  the  dura  mater  in  its  neighborhood. 

{e)  The  inferior  dental  (a.  alveolaris  inferior)  is  given  of!  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  artery 
and  descends  along  with  the  inferior  dental  nerve  to  the  mandibular  foramen.  Before  reaching 
the  foramen  it  gives  of!  (aa)  a  lingual  branch^  which  accompanies  the  lingual  nerve  to  the 
tongue,  and  {bb)  ^  mylO'hyoid  branch  (ramus  myiohyoideu8),  accompanying  the  mylo-hyoid 
nerve  to  the  muscle  of  that  name.  Entering  the  mandibular  foramen,  it  traverses  the  man- 
dibular canal,  giving  oflF  branches  to  the  roots  of  the  lower  teeth  as  it  passes  them,  and  final]y 
emerges  at  the  mental  foramen  as  (rr)  the  tnental  artery  (a.  mentalis),  supplyingthe  neighboring 
muscles  and  integument  and  anastomosing  with  the  submental  and  inferior  labial  branches  of  the 
facial.  Just  before  issuing  from  the  mental  foramen  it  gives  of!  i,dd)  an  incisive  branch  which 
distributes  twigs  to  the  incisor  teeth. 

From  the  second,  or  pterygoid  portion,  arise  branches  distributed  chiefly  to  the  ad{acent 
muscles ;  they  are  ( i )  the  masseteric,  (2)  the  deep  temporal,  (3  and  4)  the  internat  and  exter^ 
nal pterygoid,  and  (5)  the  buccal  arterj. 

{/)  The  masseteric  branch  (a.  masseterica)  passes  with  the  corresponding  nerve  through 
the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  mandible  to  enter  the  deep  surface  of  the  masseter. 

(g)  The  deep  temporal  branches  are  t\v'0  in  number,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior.  The 
posterior  branch  (a.  temporalla  profunda  posterior)  arises  close  to  or  in  common  with  the  mas- 
seteric, while  the  anterior  one  (a.  temporalis  profunda  anterior)  is  given  of!  near  the  termination 
of  the  pterygoid  portion  of  the  artery.  They  both  pass  upward  between  the  temporal  muscle 
and  the  bone.  supplying  the  muscle  and  anastomosing  with  the  middle  temporal  branch  of  Ihe 
temporal  arter>'. 

{h  and  i)  The  internal  and  extemal  pteTygoid  branches  (rami  ptervgoldei )  are  short  and 
variat>le  in  number.    They  pass  directly  into  the  muscles  of  the  same  names. 
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to  be  placed  as  near  the  root  of  the  neck  as  possible.  The  internal  jugular  vein — 
especiatlv  on  the  left  side— the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  must  be  avoided.     The  needle  is  passed  from  without  inward. 

The  coUateral  circulaiion  is  carried  on  from  the  proximal  or  cardiac  side  through 
(a)  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid  on  the  opposite  side,  (^)  the  inferior  thy- 
roid,  (^)  the  profunda  cervicis  (from  the  superior  intercostal  and  thus  from  the  sub- 
clavian),  (cf)  the  internal  carotid  and  the  vessels  of  the  opposite  segment  of  the 
circle  of  Willis»  and  {e)  the  vertebral,  by  anastomosing  respectively  with  {a)  the 
external  carotid  branches,  (^)  the  superior  thyroid,  (f)  the  princeps  cervicis  (from 
the  occipital),  and  (^d  )  and  (^)  the  vessels  of  the  circle  of  Willis  on  the  affected  side. 

THE  EKTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERV. 

The  external  carotid  artery  (a.  carotis  externa)  (Figs.  692,  693)  arises  from  the 
common  carotid  at  about  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage — a 
level  which  corresponds  to  the  body  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra.  Thence  it  is 
directed  upward  and  sHghtly  backward  towards  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  enters 
the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland  and  continues  upward  in  that  structure  to  just 
below  the  root  of  the  zygoma.  Here  it  gives  rise  to  a  large  branch,  the  internal 
maxillary,  and  is  then  continued  upward  over  the  root  of  the  zygoma  upon  the  side 
of  the  skull,  this  terminal  portion  of  it  being  termed  the  superficial  temPoral  artery, 

Relations. — In  the  first  portion  of  its  course  the  extemal  carotid  lies  in  the 
superior  carotid  triangle  (page  548),  and  is  there  crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
and  the  facial  vein.  Higher  up  it  passes  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
and  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  also  beneath  the  temporo-maxillary  vein,  and  enters 
the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland.  Posteriorly  it  is  separated  from  the  internal 
carotid  artery  by  the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus  muscles  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal  nerve  ;  the  internal  carotid  artery  lies  laterally  to  it  at  its  origin  ; 
internally  it  is  in  relation  with  the  inferior  and  middle  constrictors  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

Branches. — From  the  anterior  surface  of  the  extemal  carotid  arise,  from 
below  upward,  (i)  the  superior  thyroid^  (2)  the  lingual,  (3)  \h^  facial^  and  (4) 
the  iniemal  maxillary  arteries,  From  its  posterior  surface,  in  the  same  order  of 
succession,  arise  (5)  the  ascending  pharyngeal^  (6)  the  stemo-mastoid^  (7)  the 
occipital y  (8)  the  posterior  auricular  arterie s,  Finally,  (9)  the  superficial  temporal 
artery  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  which  is  the  continuation  upward  of  the 
main  stem. 

Variations. — OccasionalIy  the  extemal  carotid  artery  is  absent,  its  branches  arising  from 
the  common  carotid,  which  is  continued  directly  into  the  internal  carotid.  The  number  of  its 
branches  may  be  reauced  by  certain  of  them,  the  lingual  and  facial,  for  instance,  arising  by  a 
common  stem,  or  they  may  be  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  various  accessory  branches  pass- 
ing  to  regions  supplied  by  the  regular  ones. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  external  carotid  is  rarely  the  subject  of 
aneurism,  except  as  a  result  of  trauma.  The  tumor  is  situated  below  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.  Pressure  on  the  hypoglossal  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  and  on  the 
internal  jugular  vein  causes  various  symptoms  which  are  not  usually  definitely  diag- 
nostic.  In  one  čase  there  was  unilateral  atrophy  of  the  tongue  (Heath)  probably 
from  involvement  of  the  hypoglossal.  If  the  aneurism  is  situated  near  the  origin  of 
the  vessel,  it  may  be  indistinguishable  from  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid  at  its 
usual  location,  just  below  the  bifurcation.  The  vessel  is  not  infrequently  tied  for 
wound  of  the  neck,  for  aneurism  of  one  of  its  branches,  and  occasionally  as  a  pre- 
liminary  to  certain  operations,  as  excision  of  the  superior  maxilla  or  removal  of  a 
malignant  tonsillar  or  parotid  tumor.  In  cases  of  štab  or  cut-throat  wound  it  is 
better,  when  possible,  to  find  and  tie  both  ends  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  as  the  free 
anastomosis  between  the  branches  of  the  two  external  carotids  renders  a  recurrence 
of  hemorrhage  probable  after  ligation  of  the  main  trunk. 

LigcUion, — That  part  of  the  Jine  for  the  common  carotid  extending  from  the 
level  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  to  that  of  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  the 
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emergence  from  the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  dlvides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  brancfa. 
The  former  passes  forward  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate,  which  it  supplies, 
and  at  the  anterior  palatine  foramen  anastomoses  with  the  sphenopaiatine  artery ;  the  latter 
passes  backward  to  supply  the  soft  palate  and  the  tonsil,  anastomosing  with  the  ascending 
palatine  branch  of  the  facial. 

{n)  T)ie  Vidian  artery  (a.  canalis  pterygoidei )  is  a  small  branch  which  passes backu*ard  along 
the  Vidian  nerve  through  the  Vidian  canal,  and  sends  branches  to  the  roof  of  the  pharynx  and 
to  the  Eustachian  tube. 

{o)  The  pterygo-palatine  artexy  (a.  palatina  major)  is  also  a  somewhat  slender  branch.  It 
passes  backward  tiirough  the  pterygo-palatine  foramen  along  with  the  pharyngeal  ner\'e  from 
the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and  supplies  the  roof  of  the  pharynx,  the  Eustachian  tube,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  sphenoidal  cells. 

(/>)  The  spheno-palatine  artery  (a.  spbenopalatina )  is  the  terminal  branch  of  the  intemal 
maxillary.  It  passes  into  the  nasal  cavity  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen  along  with  the 
spheno-palatine  nerve  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion.  Shortly  after  traversing  the  foramen 
it  divides  into  an  intemal  and  an  extemal  branch.  The  intemal  branch,  sometimes  termed  the 
naso-palatine,  passes  transversely  across  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity  to  reach  the  septum,  upon 
which  it  passes  downwardand  forward,  givingof!  numerous  branches  which  anastomose  to  form 
a  rich  net-work  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  septum.  It  finali y  reaches  the  anterior 
palatine  foramen,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  descending  palatine. 
Throughout  its  course  it  is  accompanied  by  the  naso-palatine  nerve.  The  extemal  branch 
ramifies  downward  and  fonvard  over  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa,  forming  a  rich  plexus 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  meatuses  and  the  turbinate  bones. 

It  will  be  observed  that  aH  the  branches  arising  from  the  first  and  third  portions  of  the 
intemal  maxillary  artery  traverse  bony  canals  or  foramina,  whi]e  those  of  the  second  portion 
do  not,  but  are  distributed  directly  to  muscles. 

Anastomoses. — ^The  Communications  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  are  with 
the  branches  of  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  with  other  branches  of  the  arterj'  of  the 
same  side,  with  other  branches  of  the  extemal  carotid,  and  with  branches  of  the 
internal  carotid.  The  most  abundant  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite 
side  are  made  through  the  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal;  the  alveolar  branch 
anastomoses  with  the  dental  branches  of  the  infraorbital  of  the  same  side  and  uith 
the  buccal  artery,  and  the  anterior  branch  of  the  descending  palatine  makes  a  large 
anastomosis  with  the  naso-palatine  branch  of  the  spheno-palatine  at  the  anterior 
palatine  foramen.  The  other  branches  of  the  external  carotid  with  which  anastomoses 
are  made  are  the  facial,  the  temporal,  and  the  posterior  auricular;  the  facial  com- 
municates  by  means  of  its  submental  and  inferior  labial  branches  with  the  mental 
branch  of  the  inferior  dental,  by  its  superior  coronary  and  angular  brancHes  with  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  infraorbital,  by  its  superior  coronary  with  branches  of  the 
naso-palatine,  and  by  its  ascending  palatine  with  branches  of  the  descending  palatine. 
The  deep  temporal  arteries  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  superficial  temporal  and 
the  infraorbital  with  the  transverse  facial  branch  of  the  same  artery;  while  the 
posterior  auricular  communicates  by  means  of  its  stylo-mastoid  branch  with  the 
tympanic  branch  and  with  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal. 

Of  the  anastomoses  with  the  intemal  carotid  arteries  the  most  importanl  are 
those  between  the  orbital  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  and  the  lachrj^mal  artery, 
betvveen  the  terminal  branches  of  the  infraorbital  and  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic,  and  between  the  spheno-palatine  branches  and  the  ethmoidal  arteries. 

Variations. — In  Ihe  early  stages  of  development  the  main  portion  of  the  intemal  maxiUar>' 
is  represented  by  a  stem  \vhich  arises  from  the  internal  carotid  (Tandler).  This  is  known  as 
the  a.  stapedia  {v\^,  694,  Ast)^  since  it  traverses  the  middle  ear,  passing  through  the  foramen 
of  the  stapes  ( j/);  it  makes  its  exit  from  the  middle  ear  by  the  Glaserian  fissure  and  divides  inio 
two  stems,  one  of  which  ( Rs)  passes  throiig:h  the  foramen  spinosum  (/^)  and  is  distributed  to 
the  supraorbital  region,  while  tne  other  divides  into  two  branches  uhich,  from  their  distribution, 
are  termed  the  infraorbital  (/?t )  and  the  mandibular  (inferior  dental)  (Rm).  A  branch  \RaiS 
arises  later  from  the  extemal  carotid  which  anastomoses  with  the  lower  stem  where  it  divides 
into  the  two  branches  just  mentioned,  and  the  main  stem  of  the  stapedius  disappears.  exct'pt 
in  its  distal  portion,  whirh  persists  as  the  t>'mpanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxinar>'.  whicb  frc- 
quently  arises  in  the  adult  from  the  middle  meningeal  instead  of  directlv  from  the  intemal  niax- 
illarv.  By  these  changes,  as  mav  be  seen  from  the  accompanving  diagrams,  the  adult  intemal 
maxil1ary  is  formed,  the  supraorV)ital  branch  l^eroming  the  niidcile  meningeal  {Mm\  and  the 
mandibular  branch  the  inferior  dental,  while  the  infraorbital  branch  {Ri)  becomes  the  main 
stem  of  the  artery  from  which  the  remaining  branches  gradually  develop. 
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In  correspondence  with  this  histoiy,  a  persistence  of  the  stapedial  artery  is  occasionallv 
found ;  but  the  majority  of  the  usual  vanations  of  the  intemal  maxillary  are  due  to  the  second- 
ary  anastomoses  which  its  branches  make  with  other  vessels.  Thus,  by  an  enlargement  of 
the  anastomoses  between  the  middle  meningeal  and  the  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  that 
vessel  or  some  of  its  branches,  notably 


the  lachrvmal,  may  come  to  anse  from 
the  middle  meningeal  (page  749).  And, 
similarly,  by  the  anastomoses  with  the 
facial  or  transverse  facial  arteries,  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  infraorbital 
may  be  transferred  to  those  vessels,  the 
infraorbital  itself  stopping  in  the  middle 
of  the  infraorbital  groove. 

5.  The  Ascending  Pharyn- 
geal  Artery. — The  ascending 
pharyngeal  artery  (a.  pharyngea 
ascendens)  (Fig.  695)  differs  from 
ali  the  other  branches  of  the  external 
carotid  by  its  vertical  course.  It 
is  a  coniparatively  small  stem  which 
arises  close  to  or  immediately  at  the 
origin  of  the  external  carotid  and 
passes  upward,  at  first  between  that 
vessel  and  the  intemal  carotid,  and 
later  between  the  internal  carotid 
and  the  internal  jugular  vein. 


Fig.  694. 


v 


Ast 


Diagrams  illustrating  devdopment  of  internal  max- 
niary  artery ;  A,  early  stage;  B^  later  stage;  C,  common 
carotid;  Cr,  Ci^  extemal  and  internal  carotid.  For  ex- 
planation  of  other  letters,  see  text.    ( Tandier.) 


Branches.— (fl)  A  prevertebral  branch  which  supplies  the  prevertebral  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  anastomoses  with  the  ascending  cervical  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 

(b)  Pharyngeal  branches  (rami  pharyngei),  two  or  three  in  number,  which  supply  the  con- 
strictor  muscles  and  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

(r)  Meningeal  Branches.— A  number  of  small  twigs,  into  which  the  artery  breaks  up  as  it 
approaches  the  base  of  the  skull,  pass  through  the  jugular  and  anterior  condyloid  foramina  to 
supply  the  dura  mater  of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  through  the  cartilageof  the  middle 
lacerated  foramen  to  siv)ply  the  dura  of  the  middle  fossa. 

Vanations.— The  ascending  pharyngeal  frequently  gives  ori^n  to  the  ascending  palatine 
and  more  rareljr  to  the  superior  laryngeal  artery.  It  is  verv  vanable  in  its  origin,  not  infre- 
quently  being  gtven  off  from  one  or  other  of  the  neighboring  branches  of  the  extemal  carotid. 

6.  The  Sterno-Mastoid  Artery. — ^The  stemo-mastoid  artery  (a,  sterno* 
cleidomastoidea)  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  external  carotid,  near  its  origin, 
and  passes  downward  and  backward  to  enter  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  along 
with  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  vessel  and  is  not  infre- 
quently  absent,  being  replaced  by  branches  passing  to  the  muscle  from  other  arteries. 
When  it  is  present,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  bends  around  to  it  to  i>ass  fonvard  to  the 
lingual  muscles. 

7.  The  Occipital  Artery. — The  occipital  artery  (a.  occipitalis)  (  Figs.  691, 
692)  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  carotid,  opposite  or  a  little  below  the 
facial.  It  passes  upward  and  backward,  and  is  at  first  partly  covered  by  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  the  parodd  gland,  and  the  temporo- 
maxillary  vein.  It  crosses  in  succession,  from  before  backward,  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  \vhich,  when  the  sterno-mastoid  artery  is  wanting,  winds  around  it  to  pass  for- 
ward  to  the  tongue,  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  the  intemal  jugular  vein,  and  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve.  It  then  passes  more  deeply,  lying  in  a  groove  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  mastoid  process  and  beneath  the  origin  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric,  the  stemo'-cleido-mastoid,  and  the  splenius  capitis..  Emerging  from  beneath 
these  muscles,  it  reappears  in  the  upper  part  of  the  occipital  triangle,  and  then  ascends 
in  a  tortuous  course  over  the  back  of  the  skull,  sometimes  perforating  the  trapezius 
near  its  origin,  and  breaks  up  into  numerous  branches  which  anastomose  with 
branches  from  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  those  of  the  posterior  auricular 
and  superficial  temporal.     In  this  last  part  of  its  course  it  is  superficial,  lying  beneath 
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the  integument  upon  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis.  The  artery  pierces 
the  deeper  structures,  accompanied  by  the  great  occipital  nerve,  a  short  distance 
lateral  to  and  a  little  below  the  external  occipital  protuberance. 

Branches. — In  addition  to  its  terminal  branches,  the  occipital  artery  gives  off  : 

(a)  A*superior  stemo-mastoid  branch  which  supplies  the  upper  part  of  the  stemo-cleido- 

mastoid. 

{d)  Posterior  meningeal  branches,  one  or  more  slender  vessels  which  pass  upward  along 

the  intemal  jugular  vein  and,  entering  the  skull  by  the  jugular  foramen,  are  supplied  to  the 

dura  mater  of  the  posterior  fossa. 

(c)  An  auricular  branch  (ramus  auricularis)  which  passes  upward  over  the  mastoid  process 
to  supply  the  pinna  of  the  ear. 

(d)  A  mastoid  branch  (ramus  mastoideus)  which  enters  the  skull  by  the  mastoid  foramen 
and  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mastoid  cells,  the  diploe,  and  the  dura  mater. 

{e)  An  arteria  princeps  cervicis  (ramtis  descendens)  which  arises  from  the  artery,  just  as  it 
passes  out  from  beneath  the  splenius  and  descends  the  neck,  supplying  the  adjacent  muscles  and 
anastomosing  with  the  superficial  cervical  branch  of  the  trans versal is  colli  and  with  the  pro* 
funda  cervicis  from  the  superior  intercostal. 

(/)  Muscular  branches  (rami  musculares)  which  are  given  off  ali  along  the  course  of  the 
artery  to  the  neighboring  muscles. 

Anastomoses. — The  occipital  artery  makes  comparatively  large  and  abundant 
anastomoses  in  the  scalp  with  the  stylo-mastoid  and  temporal  arteries,  and  also« 
by  means  of  its  art.  princeps  cervicis,  with  branches  of  the  transversalis  colli  and 
superior  profunda  arteries,  which  arise  from  the  subclavian.  These  latter  anastomoses 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  development  of  a  collateral  circulation  after 
ligation  of  either  the  common  carotid  or  the  subclavian  arteries. 

Variations,— The  occipital  arterv  occasionally  passes  superficial  to  the  stemo-cleido-mas- 
toid  muscle  instead  of  beneath  it,  and  it  not  infrequently  gives  origin  to  the  ascending  phar^n* 
geal  artery  or  to  the  stylo-mastoid. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  occipital  artery  is  rarely  formally  ligated. 
The  cervical  portian  may  be  reached  through  an  incision  alpng  the  anterior  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid,  beginning  midway  between  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  and  extending  downward  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  deep  fascia  at 
the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  (parotid  fascia)  is  spared  on  account  of  the  risk  of 
salivary  fistula.  At  the  lower  angle  it  is  divided,  the  parotid  and  sterno-mastoid 
are  separated,  and  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  recognized  and  drawn 
upward.  The  occipital  artery,  near  its  origin,  will  then  be  seen  crossing  the  intemal 
carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein  and  in  contact  with  the  curve  of  the  hvpo- 
glossal  nerve  where  it  turns  to  cross  the  neck.  The  artery  may  be  ligated  close 
behind  the  nerve,  the  needle  being  passed  from  without  inward  to  avoid  the  jugular 
vein.  The  occipital portion  is  approached  through  an  almost  horizontal  incision  two 
inches  in  length,  beginning  at  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  apophysis  and  extcnding  back- 
ward  and  a  little  upward.  The  outer  fibres  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  its  aponeu- 
rotic  expansion,  the  splenius,  and  often  the  complexus,  must  then  be  divided  and 
the  pulsation  of  the  arterv  sought  for  in  the  space  between  the  mastoid  and  the 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  whence  the  vessel  may  be  traced  outward.  If  it  is 
isolated  near  to  the  mastoid,  great  čare  must  be  taken  not  to  in  jure  the  important 
mastoid  venous  tributaries  of  the  occipital  vein  which  in  this  region  connect  it  with 
the  lateral  sinus. 

8.  The  Posterior  Auricular  Artery. — The  posterior  auricular  artery  (a* 
auricularis  posterior)  (Fig.  693)  arises  from  the  external  carotid  after  it  has  passc^l 
beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  It  passes  upward  and  backward,  cov- 
ered  at  first  by  the  parotid  gland,  which  it  supplies.  and  divides  in  the  angle  between 
the  pinna  and  the  mastoid  process  into  terminal  branches,  some  of  which  suppiv  the 
pinna,  while  others  anastomose  with  branches  from  the  occipital  and  superficial 
temporal. 
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the  facial  vein  may  be  cut.  The  remainder  of  the  operation  may  be  described  as  if 
it  were  done  in  four  stages.  i.  That  portion  of  the  deep  fascia  constituting  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  capsule  of  the  submaxillary  gland  is  divided  in  the  line  of  the 
incision,  the  lower  edge  of  the  gland  exposed,  and  the  gland  itself  cleared  and  ele- 
vated  over  the  lower  jaw,  with  due  čare  to  avoid  injury  to  the  facial  artery  which 
passes  through  its  substance  and  the  facial  vein  which  runs  upon  its  surface.  2. 
The  thin  posterior  leaf  of  the  capsule  of  the  gland  being  divided,  the  white,  shining 
aponeurotic  loop  attaching  the  digastric  tendon  to  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
will  be  seen.  The  tendon  near  the  bone  or  the  digastric  aponeurosis  should  be  fixed 
by  a  blunt  hook  or  tenaculum  and  drawn  downward  and'  towards  the  surface.  3. 
After  the  division  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  capsule  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  the  fibres  running  upvvard  and  slightly 
backward,  can  be  recognized  at  the  anterior  angle  of  the  wound  and  should  be 
clearly  defined.  4.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  separates  from  the  artery  at  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  where  the  vessel  disappears  to  run  betvveen 
that  muscle  and  the  middle  constrictor.  The  nerve,  accompanied  by  the  ranine 
vein,  runs  almost  horizontally  across  the  surface  of  the  hyo-glQssus,  and  in  its  turn 
disappears  under  the  edge  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  It  will  have  been  brought 
into  view  when  the  submaxillary  gland  has  been  raised,  the  posterior  layer  of  its 
capsule  divided,  and  a  little  fatty  connective  tissue  picked  away.  In  the  irregular 
triangle  formed  by  the  nerve  above,  the  mylo-hyoid  anteriorly,  and  the  posterior 
belly  and  tendon  of  the  digastric  posteriorly,  the  lingual  artery  runs  beneath  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle  and  near  the  apex  of  the  triangle — /.  e. ,  near  the  hyoid  bone. 
The  nerve  and  vein,  which  are  on  a  slightly  higher  level — a  few  millimetres — 
having  been  raised  and  the  fibres  of  the  hyo-glossus  divided  parallel  with  the  hyoid 
and  j  ust  above  it,  the  artery  will  be  brought  into  view. 

In  ligation  of  the  lingual  for  carcinoma  of  the  tongue,  the  state  of  the  salivary 
gland,  which  varies  in  size,  in  density,  and  in  the  closeness  of  its  attachments,  is  the 
main  element  of  uncertainty  (Treves). 

3.  The  Facial  Artcry. — The  facial  artery  (a.  maxillaris  erterna)  (Fig.  691) 
arises  usually  a  short  distance  above  the  lingual,  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
external  carotid.  It  passes  at  first  fonvard  and  slightly  upward,  lying  beneath  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 
and  is  then  continued  almost  horizontally  fonvard  in  a  groove  in  the  submaxillary 
gland.  When  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  muscle,  it 
assumes  a  vertical  direction  and  passes  over  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  and  is  then 
continued  in  a  sinuous  course  obliquely  across  the  face  towards  the  naso-labial  angle, 
resting  upon  the  buccinator  and  levator  anguli  oris  muscles,  and  being  crossed  by  the 
risorius  and  zygomatic  muscles  and  by  some  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  Arrived  at 
the  naso-labial  angle,  it  again  takes  an  almost  vertical  course,  passing  upward  beneath 
(or  sometimes  over)  the  levator  labii  superioris  and  the  levator  labii  superioris  alseque 
nasi  towards  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  where  it  terminates  by  anastomosing  with 
the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  This  terminal  vertical  portion  of  the 
vessel  is  usually  termed  the  angular  artery  (a.  angularis). 

Branches.— The  branches  of  the  facial  artery  (  Fig:s.  691,  693)  may  be  arranged  in  two 
groups  according  to  their  origin  from  the  cervical  or  facial  portions  of  the  artery. 

From  the  cervical  portion  arise  :  (a)  The  ascending  palatine  branch  (a.  palatina  ascen- 
dens),  a  small  artery  which  passes  upward  between  the  styIo-glossus  and  stylo-phar>'ngeus  mus- 
cles, to  which  it  sends  branches,  and  then  comes  to  lie  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  superior 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  It  terminates  by  sending  branches  to  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsil, 
and  the  Mustachian  tube. 

{b)  The  tonsiUar  branch  (ramu»  tonsillaris)  is  another  small  branch  which  passes  verti- 
cally  upward.  It  arises  close  to  the  ascending  palatine  and,  passing  over  the  stylo-glossus 
muscle,  pierces  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  phar>nx  to  be  distributed  to  the  tonsil. 

(r)  The  glandular  branches  (rami  »landulares),  two  or  Ihree  in  number,  are  distributed  to 
the  submaxi11ary  gland. 

(^)The  submental  branch  (a.  subrnentalis)  arises  just  before  the  artery  bends  upward 
over  the  mandible,  and  continues  onward  in  the  horizontal  course  followed   by  the  facial, 
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Ligation. — The  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  some  fibres  of  ihe  attrahens  aurem 
muscle  are  divided  for  an  incli  on  a  vertical  line  between  the  tragus  and  the  condyle 
of  the  mandible,  a  Utlle  nearer  the  latter.     The  artery  wUl  be  found  closely  bound  by 

connective-tissue  bands  to  the  temporal  aponeurosis. 

THE  INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERV. 

The  internal  carotid  (Figs.  693,  695)  is  the  second  terminal  branch  of  the  cora- 
mon  carotid,  from  which  it  arises  on  a  levet  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 


D«ep  disifciion,  showiiiK  FniMiisI  canMid,  vertebi«!  mnd  supcrior  Inlereost«!  ■neric*. 

carlilaRe.  In  theyfrj/  or  cenncal porlion  of  its  course  it  lies  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
external  carotid,  but,  as  it  passts  iipward,  it  comes  to  lie  behjnd  and  then  internal 
to  that  vessel,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  stylo-hyoid,  digastric,  and  stvlo- 
pharvngCHS  muscles.  It  passes  almost  verticallv  up  the  neck  to  the  entrance  to  the 
carotid  canal.  resting  posteriorly  on  the  pre\-ertebral  fascia  covering  the  reclus  capitis 
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between  the  posterior  belly  ol  the  digasiric  above  and  the  liypoglossal  nerve  below. 
(6)  The /acia/  fiortion  is  easily  expose<i  where  it  crosses  the  mandible  at  the  ante- 
rior  border  of  the  masseter,  either  by  a  vertical  cut  parallel  with  that  muscle  and  the 
artery  or  by  a  horizontal  cut  crossing  the  vessel  and  placed  under  the  inferior  margin 
of  the  jaw  so  as  to  leave  the  scar  in  an  inconspicuous  position.  Beneath  the  skin 
and  the  superficial  fascia  the  platy5ma  and  deep  fascia  are  the  only  structures  that 
require  division.      The  vein  lies  in  the  groove  betvveen  the  artery  and  the  edge  of  the 


4.  The  Internal  Maxillary  Artery. — The  internal  maxillat7  (a.  masillaris 
Interna)  (Fig.  692)  is  a  large  branch  which  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 


external  carotid,  opposite  the  neck  of  the  mandible.  It  passes  forward  with  a  flexuou3 
course,  Iying  at  first  bctween  the  neck  of  the  mandible  and  the  spleno-mandibular 
ligatnent,  and  then  passing  either  between  the  two  pterygoid  musctes,  in  which  čase  it 
crosses  the  inferior  dental  and  lingual  nerves,  or  else  over  the  external  surface  of  the 
extcrnal  pterygoid,  iHilftCH^n  that  muscle  and  the  temporal.  It  then  passes  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  extcrnal  pterygoid,  in  the  one  čase  passing  from  below  upward 
and  in  the  other  from  without  inward,  and  enters  the  spheno-maxiIlary  fossa.  in 
whieh  it  is  directed  upward  and  inward  towards  the  sph  eno- pa  lati  ne  fnramen,  ivhich 
it  traverses  under  the  name  of  the  spheno-palatine  artery. 

t  is  ciislO[nary  to  regard  the  internal  maxillary 
ir  mandibuiar  portion.  is  that  which  lies  intcr- 
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through  the  submaxillary  gland.  It  passes  fonvard  upon  the  iiiyio-hyoid  muscle,  close  U>  its 
origin,  until  it  reaches  the  insertion  of  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  when  it  passes  upward 
upon  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  to  supply  the  depressor  labii  inierioris  and  to  anastomose  with 
the  mental  branches  of  the  inferior  dental  artery  and  with  the  inferior  labial  branches  of  the 
facial.  It  sends  branches  to  the  muscles  in  its  vicinity  and  also  to  the  integument,  and  branches 
perforate  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle .  to  anastomose  with  the  sublingual  branches  of  the  lingual. 

From  the  facial  portion.  {e)  The  masseteric  branches  arise  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  artery — and  are  directed  upward  to  supply  the  masseter  muscle  and  to  anastomose  with 
branches  of  the  intemal  maxillary  and  transverse  facial  arteries. 

(/)  The  inferior  labial  branch  (a.  labialis  inferior)  passes  fonvard  along  the  outer  surface 
of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  tHe  mandible,  supplying  the  depressor  anguli  oris»  the  depressor 
labii  inferioris,  and  the  integument,  and  anastomosing  with  the  mental  branches  of  the  inferior 
dental  and  submental  arteries. 

(^)  The  inferior  coronary  artery  passes  forward  in  the  substance  of  the  lower  lip  between 
the  mucous  membrane  and  orbicularis  oris,  supplying  the  latter,  and  terminates  by  anastomosing 
with  its  fe]low  of  the  opposite  side. 

{h)  The  Buperior  coronary  arteiy  (a.  labialis  saperior)  has  the  same  course  and  relations  in 
the  upper  lip  that  the  inferior  coronary  has  in  the  lower  one.  It  anastomoses  with  its  feUow  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  near  its  termination  usuany  sends  a  small  branch  upward  to  the  septum 
of  the  noše,  the  a.  sepH  nartum. 

(f )  The  lateral  nasal  takes  its  origin  just  as  the  artery  reaches  the  naso-labial  angle ;  it 
passes  fonvard  o  ver  the  ala  of  the  noše,  supp]ying  its  muscles  and  integument. 

{j)  The  angular  artery  (a.  angularis)  is  the  terminal  portion  of  the  facial  artery  beyond 
the  naso-labial  angle.  It  passes  directly  upward  in  the  angle  between  the  noše  and  the  cheek, 
and  gives  branches  to  the  adjacent  muscles,  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
anastomosing  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  and  with  the  infra-orbital  branch 
of  the  intemal  maxillary. 

Anastomoses. — ^The  facial  artery,  by  means  of  its  facial  branches  and  the  sub- 
mental arteries,  makes  abundant  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 
In  addition,  it  is  connected  with  other  branches  of  the  extemal  carotid ;  with  the 
dorsalis  linguae  and  submental  branches  of  the  lingual  by  its  tonsillar  and  inferior 
labial  branches  respectively;  with  the  descending  palatine,  infra-orbital  branches,  and 
mental  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  by  its  tonsillar,  angular,  and  inferior  labial 
branches;  and  with  the  transverse  facial  branch  of  the  superficial  temporal  by  its 
masseteric  branches.  Finally,  it  is  connected  with  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
intemal  carotid  by  the  angular  artery. 

Variations. — ^The  facial  artery  mav  arise  by  a  trunk  common  to  it  and  the  linzual,  or  it 
may  arise  above  the  level  of  the  angle  ot  the  jaw.  Quite  frequently  it  does  not  eKtendupon  the 
face  beyond  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  beinz  replaced  m  the  upper  part  of  its  course  by  branches 
from  the  transverse  facial  or  intemal  maxillary  arter^r. 

The  ascendine  palatine  branch  freauently  arises  directly  from  the  extemal  carotid,  or  it 
may  take  its  origin  from  the  ascending  pharvngeal  or  from  the  occipital,  and  the  tonsillar  is 
frequently  a  branch  of  it.  The  submental  branch  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  sixe  or  evcn 
absent,  bieing  replaced  in  who1e  or  in  part  by  the  subling[ual,  these  two  arteries  being  inversely 
proportionate  to  each  other  so  fai  as  ttieir  development  is  concemed. 

Practical  Considerations. — ^The  facial  artery  may  require  ligation  on  account 
of  division  of  one  of  its  branches,  as  the  coronary,  but  whenever  direct  ligation 
of  the  wounded  vessel  is  possible,  it  is  preferable  on  account  of  the  very  free 
anastomosis  between  the  branches  of  opposite  sides,  leading  usually,  after  ligation 
of  the  main  trunk,  to  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage.  In  bleeding  after  tonsillotomy 
(page  i6o8),either  the  tonsillar  branch  of  the  facial  or  the  main  vessel  (where  it  runs 
between  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-glossus  muscles)  may  l>e 
involved  ;  but  as  the  blood  may  also  be  fumished  by  the  ascending  pharyngeal, 
ligation  of  the  external  carotid  itself  rather  than  of  the  facial  would  be  more  Hkelv  to 
be  efficient. 

Ligation, — (fl)  The  cervical  portion  of  the  vessel  may  be  reached  through  an 
incision  like  that  for  the  lingual,  placed  a  Httle  higher,  and  not  extending  so  far 
anteriorly.  When  the  submaxillary  gland  is  drawn  upward,  the  artery  will  be  drawn 
with  it  and  made  prominent.  This  portion  may  also  be  reached  near  its  origin  by 
uncovering  the  external  carotid  (^.z'.)  and  identifying  the  vessel  where  it  runs 
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ij)  The  buccal  brancb  (a.  buccinatoria )  passes  dawnward  and  faru'ard  with  the  buccni 
nerve  along  the  anterior  border  of  (he  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and  suppites  the  bucci- 
nator  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

From  the  thiid  or  Bpheno-maxiltaiy  ponion  arise  (i)  the  atveolar,  (2)  the  tnfraorbital, 
(3)  the  descending  palaiine,  {4)  the  Vidian,  {5)  the  pterygo-palaline,  and  (6)  the  spbeno- 
palatine. 

(i)  The  alveolor  branch  (i.  alvtolaiis  supcHor  postcrior)  descends  upon  the  tuberosity  of 
the  inaxilla,  giving  off  branches  which  penetrate  small  foramina  in  that  bone  and  are  distribuled 
to  the  molar  and  premolar  teeth  and  the  gums  of  the  upper  jaw  and  to  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  The  main  stem  terminates  upon  the  tuberositjr  of  the  maxilla 
by  breaking  up  into  a  plexus  with  which  branches  from  the  buccal  artery  unile. 

Fig.  69J. 
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(/)  The  infraorbital  arteiy  (a.  infraorbltalls)  frequently  arises  in  common  with  the  alveolar. 
It  passes  forward  and  upward  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  and  the  spheno-maxil]ary 
(oramen  10  traverse  the  infraorbital  groove  and  canal  along  wilh  the  infraorbital  nerve.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  it  gives  off  (aa)  orbilal  branches,  distributed  to  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  orbit 
nnd  to  the  neighboring  niuscles  of  Ihe  eye,  and  (M)  anterior  denial  brancAes  {ax.  al\ta\am 
MptriortHaattriarti)  whlch  pass  down  Ihe  anterior  wall  oi  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  along  »iih 
the  anterior  and  middie  supcrior  dental  nerves,  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
antrum  and  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth  of  the  upper  jaiv.  The  main  stem  emerges  upon  the 
(ace  at  Ihe  infraorbital  tc)ramen  and  divides  into  (cc)  paipebral.  (dd)  nasal.  and  (ee)  labial 
branches,  who^  distribution  is  indicated  by  iheir  names,  and  which  anastomose  with  the  nasal 
and  lachrjmal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  the  transverse  tacial  branch  of  the su peri icial 
temporal,  and  the  superior  coronary  and  angular  branches  o(  Ihe  facial. 

(w)  The  descending  palatine  artery  (a.  palaiina  de»cend(D»)  accompanies  the  anterior  pEila- 
tine  nen-e   from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  through  Ihe  posterlor  palatine  canal,  and,  on  its 
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nal  to  the  neck  of  the  mandible  ;  the  second,  or  pterygoid  porHon,  is  that  which  traverses  the 
zygomatic  fossa,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  pterygoid  muscies ;  and  the  third,  or  sphenO'maxU- 
laryportiony  extends  from  where  it  passes  between  the  two  beadsof  the  extemal  pterygoid  mu&- 
cle  to  its  entrance  into  the  spheno-palatine  foramen.  Of  the  sixteen  nanied  branches  arising  from 
the  intemal  maxillary  artery,  five  arise  from  the  first  portion,  five  from  the  second,  and  six  from 
the  third. 

From  the  first  or  mandibular  portion  arise  (i)  the  deep  auricuiaf\  (2)  the  tyfnpanic^  (3) 
the  middle  tneningecU^  (4)  ^^  smail  meningeal^  and  (5)  the  in/erior  denta/ arteries, 

(a)  The  deep  auricular  (a.  auricularis  profunda)  is  a  small  branch  which  passes  behind  the 
temporo-mandibular  articulation,  to  which  it  sends  branches,  and  perforates  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  extemal  auditory  meatus  to  supply  the  skin  linlng  that  passage  and  the  outer  surface  of  the 
tympanic  membrane. 

(d)  The  tympanic  (a.  tjmpanica  anterior),  also  a  small  branch,  passes  upward,  gi\'ing  off 
branches  to  the  temporo-mandibular  articulation,  and  enters  the  Glaserian  fissure.  Thence  it 
traverses  the  iter  chordae  anterius  along  with  the  chorda  tympani,  and  reaches  the  middle  ear»  to 
whose  mucous  membrane  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  tympanic  branches  of  the  stylo- 
mastoid  artery. 

{c)  The  middle  meningeal  (a.  meningea  media)  is  the  largest  of  aH  the  branches.  It  as- 
cends  verticaliy  towards  the  base  of  the  skull  and  enters  the  cranium  by  the  foramen  spinosum, 
and,  after  passing  outward  and  upward  for  a  short  distance  upon  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  terminal  branch,  which  ramify  over  the  surface  of  the 
dura  and  supply  nearly  the  whole  of  its  lateral  and  superior  surfaces,  making  abundant  anasto- 
moses  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side.  The  anteiHor  branch,  the  largerof  the  two  terminal 
branches,  passes  obIiquely  forvvard  over  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  crosses  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  and  then  ascends  along  the  anterior  border  of  that  bone  almost  to 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  sending  off  numerous  branches.  The  posterior  branch  passes 
backward  and  upward  over  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  then  over  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  parietal  bone,  giving  off  numerous  branches  which  pass  upward  as  far  as  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  and  backward  as  far  as  the  lateral  sinus.  In  addition  to  these  ter- 
minal branches,  the  main  stem  within  the  cranium  also  gives  origin  to  (aa)  2^  petrosal  branch 
(a.  petrostts  sttperficialis)  which  enters  the  hiatus  Fallopii  and  anastomoses  with  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  stylo-mastoid  arteries  ;  to  {bb)  Casserian  branches^  minute  twigs  which  pass  to  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  and  the  fifth  nerve  ;  to  (cc)  a  tympanic  branch  (a.  tyinpanica  superior)  which 
descends  through  the  petro-squamous  suture  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  middle  ear  and  the 
mastoid  cells  ;  and,  finally,  \o  {dd)  an  orbital  branch^  a  small  vessel  that  passes  into  the  orbit 
through  the  outermost  portion  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  anastomoses  with  the  lachrymal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 

(d)  The  small  meningeal  (r.  meningeus  accessoritis)  is  an  inconstant  branch,  sometimes 
arising  from  the  middle  meningeal.  It  passes  upward  along  the  mandibular  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  enters  the  cranium  through  the  foramen  ovale  to  be  distributed  to  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  and  the  dura  mater  in  its  neighborhood. 

{e)  The  inferior  dental  (a.  alveolaris  Inferior)  is  given  of!  from  the  lower  suriace  of  the  artery 
and  descends  along  with  the  inferior  dental  nerve  to  the  mandibular  foramen.  Before  reaching 
the  foramen  it  gives  oflf  (aa)  a  lingual  branch,  which  accompanies  the  lingual  nerve  to  the 
tongue,  and  (bb)  a  mylO'hyoid  branch  (ramas  niylohyoideus),  accompanying  the  my]o-hyoid 
nerve  to  the  muscle  of  that  name.  Entering  the  mandibular  foramen,  it  traverses  the  man- 
dibular canal,  giving  off  branches  to  the  roots  of  the  lower  teeth  as  it  passes  them,  and  final1y 
emerges  at  the  mental  foramen  as  (rr)  the  mental  ariery  (a.  menulis),  supplyingthe  neighboring 
muscies  and  integument  and  anastomosing  with  the  submental  and  inferior  labial  branches  of  the 
facial.  J  ust  before  issuing  from  the  mental  foramen  it  gives  off  {dd^  an  incisive  branch  which 
distributes  twigs  to  the  incisor  teeth. 

From  the  second,  or  ptei7goid  portion,  arise  branches  distributed  chiefly  to  the  adjacent 
muscies ;  they  are  ( i )  the  masseteric,  (2)  the  deep  temporal,  (3  and  4)  the  internat  and  exter' 
nat pterygoid,  and  (5)  the  bucca/ RrteTy. 

{/)  The  roasseteric  branch  (a.  masseterica)  passes  with  the  corresponding  nerve  through 
the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  mandible  to  enter  the  deep  surface  of  the  masseter. 

(g)  The  deep  temporal  branches  are  two  in  number,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior.  The 
posterior  branch  (a.  temporalis  profunda  posterior)  arises  close  to  or  in  common  with  the  mas- 
seteric,  while  the  anterior  one  (a.  temporalis  profunda  anterior)  is  given  off  near  the  termination 
of  the  pterygoid  portion  of  the  artery.  They  both  pass  upward  betA»'een  the  temporal  muscle 
and  the  bone.  supplying  the  muscle  and  anastomosing  with  the  middle  temporal  branch  of  Ihe 
temporal  artery. 

(A  and  f)  The  intemal  and  extemal  pterygoid  branches  (rami  pterjrgoldei )  are  short  and 
variable  in  number.    They  pass  directly  into  the  muscies  of  the  same  names. 
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In  correspondence  with  this  history,  a  persistence  of  the  stapedial  artery  is  occasionallv 
found  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  usual  vanations  of  the  intemal  maxillary  are  due  to  the  secona- 
ary  anastomoses  which  its  branches  make  with  other  vessels.  Thus,  by  an  eniargement  of 
the  anastomoses  between  the  middle  meningeal  and  the  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  that 
vessel  or  some  of  its  branches,  notabIy 


the  lachrvmal,  may  come  to  arise  from 
the  middfe  meningeal  (page  749).  And, 
similarly»  by  the  anastomoses  with  the 
facial  or  transverse  facial  arteries,  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  infraorbital 
may  be  transferred  to  those  vessels,  the 
infraorbital  itself  stopping  in  the  middle 
of  the  infraorbital  groove. 

5.  The  Ascending  Pharyn- 
gcal  Artcrjr. — The  ascending 
pharyngeal  artery  (a.  pharjngea 
ascendens)  (Fig.  695)  differs  from 
ali  the  other  branches  of  the  external 
carotid  by  its  vertical  course.  It 
is  a  comparatively  small  stem  which 
arises  close  to  or  immediately  at  the 
origin  of  the  external  carotid  and 
passes  upward,  at  first  between  that 
vessel  and  the  interna!  carotid,  and 
later  between  the  internal  carotid 
and  the  internal  jugular  vein. 


Fig.  694. 
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Diagrams  illustrating  devdopment  of  intemal  max- 
illary  artery ;  A,  early  stage ;  B,  later  stage;  C,  common 
carotid;  Ce^  Ct\  extemal  and  internal  carotid.  For  ex- 
planation  of  other  letters,  see  text.    ( Tandier.) 


Branches,— (a)  A  prevertebral  branch  which  supplies  the  prevertebral  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  anastomoses  with  the  ascending  cervical  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 

(b)  Pharyngeal  branches  (rami  pharyiigei),  two  or  three  in  number,  which  supply  the  con- 
strictor  muscles  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

(r)  Meningeal  Branches.— A  number  of  small  twigs,  into  which  the  artery  breaks  up  as  it 
approaches  the  base  of  the  skull,  pass  through  the  jugular  and  anterior  condyloid  foramina  to 
supply  the  dura  mater  of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  through  the  cartilage  of  the  middle 
lacerated  foramen  to  siv)ply  the  dura  of  the  middle  fossa. 

Vanations. — ^The  ascending  pharyngeal  frequentlY  gives  ori^n  to  the  ascending  palatine 
and  more  rarely  to  the  superior  laryngeal  artery.  It  is  verv  vanable  in  its  origin,  not  infre- 
quently  being  given  off  from  one  or  other  of  the  neighboring  branches  of  the  extemal  carotid. 

6.  The  Sterno-Mastoid  Arterjr. — ^The  sterno-mastoid  artery  (a.  sterno- 
cleidomastoidea)  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  external  carotid,  near  its  origin, 
and  passes  downward  and  backward  to  enter  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  along 
with  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  vessel  and  is  not  infre- 
quently  absent,  being  replaced  by  branches  passing  to  the  muscle  from  other  arteries. 
When  it  is  present,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  bends  around  to  it  to  pass  fonvard  to  the 
lingual  muscles. 

7.  The  Occipital  Arterjr. — ^The  occipital  artery  (a,  occipitalis)  (Figs.  691, 
692)  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  carotid,  opposite  or  a  little  below  the 
facial.  It  passes  upward  and  backward,  and  is  at  first  partly  covered  by  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  the  parotid  gland,  and  the  temporo- 
maxillary  vein.  It  crosses  in  succession,  from  before  backward,  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  \vhich,  when  the  sterno-mastoid  artery  is  wanting,  winds  around  it  to  pass  for- 
ward  to  the  tongue,  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  spinal 
acces3ory  nerve.  It  then  passes  more  deeply,  lying  in  a  groove  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  mastoid  process  and  beneath  the  origin  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric,  the  stemo^cleido- mastoid,  and  the  splenius  capitis..  Emerging  from  beneath 
these  muscles,  it  reappears  in  the  upper  part  of  the  occipital  triangle,  and  then  ascends 
in  a  tortuous  course  over  the  back  of  the  skull,  sometimes  perforating  the  trapezius 
near  its  r)rigin,  and  breaks  up  into  numerous  branches  which  anastomose  with 
branches  from  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  those  of  the  posterior  auricular 
and  superficial  temporal.     In  this  last  part  of  its  course  it  is  superficial,  lying  beneath 
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opening  directly  into  the  posterior  cerebral  artery.      In  its  course  it  gives  off  twigs 
to  the  tuber  cinereum,  the  corpora  albicantia,  and  the  crus  cerebri. 

5.  The  Anterior  Choroid  Artery. — The  anterior  choroid  artery  (a.  choroj- 
dea)  (Fig.  702)  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  internal  carotid,  5lighlly 
distal  to  the  posterior  communicating  artery.  It  is  directed  outward  and  backward 
at  first,  and  then,  curving  upward  between  the  brain-stem  and  the  temporal  lobe,  il 
gives  branches  to  the  hippocampus  major.  It  is  then  continued  upward  and  for- 
ward  as  the  artery  of  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  anasiomoses  at 
the  foramen  of  Monro  with  the  artery  of  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  third  venlride, 
which  comes  from  the  superior  cerebellar  branch  of  the  basilar  artery, 

6.  The  Middle  Cerebral  Artery. — The  middie  cerebral  artery  (a.  cerebri 
media)  (Figs.  699,  702)  is  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  intemal  carotid.  It 
passes  at  first  outward  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Sylvian  lissure,  and  is  then  directed 
backward  and  upward,  lying  at  first  deeply  in  the  fissure  close  to  the  surkce  of  the 
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island  of  Reil,  but  gradually  becoming  more  superficial  until  at  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity  of  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  it  reaches  the  surface  and  di^des  into 
branches  which  ramify  over  the  latera)  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 

Brancbea.— In  its  course  outward  to  enter  the  Sytvian  fissure  it  gives  off  a  number  of  'rr" 
central  bruichca  which  penelrate  the  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  at  the  anterior  per- 
forated  space,  and,  as  the  striate  arterits,  supply  the  corpus  striatum.  These  aHitnh/a/entJ 
jrcijffionic  branches.  as  they  are  often  called,  are  arranRed  as  two  groups  :  (a)  the  intemal 
striate  artcries,  which  pass  upward  through  the  lenlicutar  nucieus  (globus  pallidus)  and  the 
intemal  capsule  and  end  in  the  caudate  nucleus.  supplying  the  anterior  part  of  the  stnictun> 
Iraversed  ;  (1*)  the  eitemal  striate  aneriea,  which  after  traversing  the  pulamen  and  the  intemal 
capsule  terminate  in  eitlier  the  caudate  nucleus  or  the  optic  thalamus.  One  of  the  fonner 
{lenHculo-strialf)  vessels.  which  passes  around  tlie  outer  border  of  the  lenticular  niideus  belore 
traversin);  its  substance,  is  larger  than  the  others  and,  since  it  freqtiently  ruptures.  b  knowii  as 
the  arlery  of  cerebral  heniorrhage.  While  in  the  SvKian  fissure  the  middle  cerebral  arierj' 
gives  off  numerous  branches  to  the  cortex  of  the  island  of  Reil  and  continues  into  the  coitkal 
brancbea,  which  are  disiribuled  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere  and  are  USitally  (out  in 
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Branches. — In  addition  to  branches  to  the  parotid  gland  and  to  neighboring  muscles,  it 
gives  rise  to  the  8tylo-ma8toid  arteiy  (a.  8tyloma8toidea).  This  vessel  enters  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  and  traverses  the  faciai  canal  (aqueduct  of  Fallopius)  as  far  as  the  point  at  which  the 
hiatus  Fallopii  passes  off  from  it.  During  its  course  through  the  canal  it  gives  of!  branches  to 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mastoid  cells,  to  the  stapedius  muscle,  and  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  middie  ear,  those  twigs  which  pass  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane anastomosing  with  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  intemal  maxillary.  Arrived  at  the  hiatus 
Fallopii,  the  arter>'  accompanies  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve  through  that  canal  and 
enters  the  cranium,  supplying  the  dura  mater  and  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  middie 
meningeal  artery. 

Variation8.— The  stylo-mastoid  artei^  may  arise  from  the  occipital  or  its  plače  may  be 
taken  by  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  middie  meningeal,  with  which  the  stylo-mastoid  normally 
anastomoses. 

9.  The  Superficial  Temporal  Artery. — ^The  superficial  temporal  artery 
(a.  temporalis  superficial  is)  (  Fig.  693)  is  the  continuation  of  the  external  carotid  after 
it  has  given  ofi  the  internal  maxillary.  At  its  origin  it  is  embedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  parotid  gland,  and  is  directed  upward  over  the  root  of  the  zygoma  and  imme- 
diately  in  front  of  the  pinna.  After  ascending  a  short  distance,  usually  about  2  cm. , 
upon  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  temporal  muscle,  it  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  branch,  which,  diverging  and  branching  repeatedly,  pass  upward  over  the 
temporal  and  occipito-frontal  aponeuroses  almost  to  the  vertex  of  the  skuU,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  supra-orbital  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  internal 
carotid,  with  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital  branches  of  the  external  carotid, 
and  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

Branchea. — 

(a)  Parotid  branchea  (rami  parotidei ),  small  branches  to  the  parotid  gland. 

(d)  Articular  branchea  to  the  temporo-mandibular  articulation. 

(r)  Muacular  branchea  to  the  masseter  muscle. 

(d)  The  anterior  auricular  branches  (rami  auriculares  anteriores)  supply  the  outer  surface 
of  the  pinna  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

(^)  The  tranaverae  faciai  artery  (a.  transversa  fadei)  arises  just  below  the  main  stem  of  the 
artery,  crosses  the  zygoma,  and  is  directed  forward  paral  lel  with  the  zygoma  and  between  it 
and  the  parotid  duct.  It  gives  off  branches  to  neighboring  muscles  and  to  the  integument  of 
the  cheek,  and  anastomoses  with  the  masseteric  branches  of  the  faciai  and  with  the  buccal, 
alveolar,  and  infra-orbital  branches  of  the  intemal  maxillary. 

(/)  The  middie  deep  temporal  (a.  temporalis  media)  arises  just  above  the  zygoma,  and 
after  perforating  the  temporal  aponeurosis  and  muscle,  it  ascends  upon  the  surface  of  the  skull 
to  anastomose  with  the  deep  temporal  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

(^)  The  orbital  branch  (a.  zygomaticoorbiuHs)  runs  forward  alongthe  upper  borderof  the 
zygoma,  supplying  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  also  sending  branches  into  the  cavity  of 
the  orbit. 

Anastomoses. — ^The  superficial  temporal  artery  makes  extensive  anastomoses 
in  the  scalp  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  with  the  occipital  and  posterior  auricu- 
lar branches  of  the  external  carotid,  and  with  the  supra-orbital  branch  of  the  oph- 
thalmic. By  means  of  the  transverse  faciai  it  makes  anastomoses  with  the  faciai  and 
internal  maxillary  arteries. 

Variations.— The  principal  variations  of  the  superficial  temporal  are  its  division  into  the 
terminal  branches  below  the  level  of  the  zvgomatic  arch  and  the  absence  of  its  posterior  ter- 
minal branch  ;  in  the  latter  čase  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  posterior  branch  is  supplied  by 
the  posterior  auricular  or  the  occipital  artery. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  superficial  temporal  artery  may  require 
ligation  on  account  of  wound  of  the  vessel,  or  of  one  of  its  branches,  or  in  cases  of 
aneurism.  It  or  one  of  its  chief  subdivisions  used  frequently  to  be  selected  for  the 
now  rare  operation  of  arteriotomy.  The  vessel  never  becomes  very  superficial  imme- 
diately  after  emerging  from  beneath  the  upper  part  of  the  parotid.  In  the  first  por- 
tion of  its  track  of  ascent  its  pulsations  are  diflficult  to  perceive.  In  the  presence  of 
the  least  swelling  of  the  region  they  become  incapable  of  serving  as  a  guide  for  the 
incision  (Farabeuf ). 
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the  integument  upon  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis.  The  artery  pierces 
the  deeper  structures,  accompanied  by  the  great  occipital  nerve,  a  short  distance 
lateral  to  and  a  little  below  the  external  occipital  protuberance. 

Branches. — In  addition  to  its  terminal  branches,  the  occipital  artery  gives  off  : 
(a)  A*superior  stemo-mastoid  branch  which  supplies  the  upper  part  of  the  stemo-cleido- 
mastoid. 

(d)  Posterior  meningeal  branches,  one  or  more  slender  vessels  which  pass  upward  along 
the  intemal  jugular  vein  and,  entering  the  skuU  by  the  jugular  foramen,  are  supplied  to  the 
dura  mater  of  the  posterior  fossa. 

(r)  An  auricular  branch  (ramus  auricularis)  which  passes  upward  over  the  mastoid  process 
to  supply  the  pinna  of  the  ear. 

{d)  A  mastoid  branch  (ramus  mastoideas)  which  enters  the  skull  by  the  mastoid  foramen 
and  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mastoid  cells,  the  diploe,  and  the  dura  mater. 

(e)  An  arteria  princeps  cervicis  (ramas  descendens)  which  arises  from  the  artery,  just  as  it 
passes  out  from  beneath  the  splenius  and  descends  the  neck,  supplying  the  adjacent  muscies  and 
anastomosing  with  the  superficial  cervical  branch  of  the  transversalis  colli  and  with  the  pro- 
funda  cervicis  from  the  superior  intercostal. 

(/)  Muscular  branches  (rami  musculares)  which  are  given  of!  ali  along  the  course  of  the 
artery  to  the  neighboring  muscies. 

Anastomoses. — The  occipital  artery  makes  comparatively  large  and  abundant 
anastomoses  in  the  scalp  with  the  stylo-mastoid  and  temporal  arteries,  and  also, 
by  means  of  its  art.  princeps  cervicis,  with  branches  of  the  transversalis  coUi  and 
superior  profunda  arteries,  which  arise  from  the  subclavian.  These  latter  anastomoses 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  development  of  a  coUateral  circulation  after 
ligation  of  either  the  common  carotid  or  the  subclavian  arteries. 

Variations.-— The  occipital  arterv  occasionally  passes  superficial  to  the  stemo-cleido-mas- 
toid  muscle  instead  of  beneath  it,  and  it  not  infrequently  gives  origin  to  the  ascending  pharyn- 
geal  artery  or  to  the  stylo-mastoid. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  occipital  artery  is  rarely  formally  ligated. 
The  cervical  portion  may  be  reached  through  an  incision  along  the  anterior  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid,  beginning  midway  between  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  and  extending  downward  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  deep  fascia  at 
the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  (parotid  fascia)  is  spared  on  account  of  the  risk  of 
salivary  fistula.  At  the  lower  angle  it  is  divided,  the  parotid  and  sterno-mastoid 
are  separated,  and  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscies  recognized  and  drawn 
upward.  The  occipital  artery,  near  its  origin,  will  then  be  seen  crossing  the  intemal 
carotid  artery  and  intemal  jugular  vein  and  in  contact  with  the  curve  of  the  hypo- 
glossal  nerve  where  it  turns  to  cross  the  neck.  The  artery  may  be  ligated  close 
behind  the  nerve,  the  needle  being  passed  from  without  inward  to  avoid  the  jugular 
vein.  The  occipital  portion  is  approached  through  an  almost  horizontal  incision  two 
inches  in  length,  beginning  at  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  apophysis  and  extending  back- 
ward  and  a  little  upward.  The  outer  fibres  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  its  aponeu- 
rotic  expansion,  the  splenius,  and  often  the  complexus,  must  then  be  divided  and 
the  pulsation  of  the  artery  sought  for  in  the  space  between  the  mastoid  and  the 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  whence  the  vessel  may  be  traced  outward.  If  it  is 
isolated  near  to  the  mastoid,  great  čare  must  be  taken  not  to  in  jure  the  important 
mastoid  venous  tributaries  of  the  occipital  vein  which  in  this  region  connect  it  with 
the  lateral  sinus. 

8.  The  Posterior  Auricular  Artery. — The  posterior  auricular  artery  (a. 
aaricularis  posterior)  (Fig.  693)  arises  from  the  extemal  carotid  after  it  has  passed 
beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  It  passes  upward  and  backwara,  cov- 
ered  at  first  by  the  parotid  gland,  which  it  supplies,  and  divides  in  the  angle  between 
the  pinna  and  the  mastoid  process  into  terminal  branches,  some  of  which  supplv  the 
pinna,  while  others  anastomose  with  branches  from  the  occipital  and  superiicial 
temporal. 
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andcus  major,  and  having  upon  its  median  side  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  laterally 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  between  which  and  the  artery,  and  on  a  plane  slightly  pos- 
terior  to  both,  is  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  It  is  also  in  relation  in  the  upper  part 
of  this  cervical  portion  of  its  course  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  which  lies  at 
first  behind  it,  but  crosses  its  extemal  surface  lower  down  as  it  bends  fonvard  towards 
the  tongue,  and  with  the  superior  sympathetic  ganglion,  whose  cardiac  branch 
descends  along  its  internal  surface,  while  the  pharyngeal  branches  cross  it  and 
the  carotid  branch  ascends  with  the  artery  to  the  carotid  canal,  in  which  it  breaks 
up  to  form  the  carotid  plexus. 

In  the  second  or  petrosal  portion  of  its  course  the  internal  carotid  traverses  the 
carotid  canal,  to  whose  direction  it  conforms,  passing  at  first  vertically  upward  and 
then  bending  so  as  to  run  fonvard  and  inward  to  enter  the  cranial  cavity  at  the 
foramen  lacerum  medium. 

It  then  enters  upon  the  third  or  intracranial  portion  of  its  course,  ascending  at 
first  towards  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  but  soon  bending  forward  and  entering  the 
outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  In  this  it  passes  fonvard,  accompanied  by  the 
sixth  nerve  (abducens),  and  at  the  level  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process  bends  upward, 
pierces  the  dura  mater,  and  quickly  divides  into  its  terminal  branches. 

Branches. — ^Throughout  its  cervical  portion  the  internal  carotid  normally  gives 
off  no  branches;  in  its  petrosal  portion,  in  addition  to  some  small  twigs  to  the  peri- 
osteum  lining  the  carotid  canal,  it  gives  origin  to  ( i )  a  tympanic  branch.  In  its 
intracranial  portion,  in  addition  to  small  branches  to  the  wa]Is  of  the  cavernous  sinus 
and  the  related  cranial  nerves,  to  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  and  to  the  pituitary  body, 
there  arise  (2)  anterior  meningeal  branches,  (3)  the  ophthalmic,  {^) posterior  comrnu- 
nicating,  (5)  anterior  choroid  arteries.     And,  finally,  its  terminal  branches,  (6)  the 

middle  and  (7)  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries, 

♦ 

Variationa. — In  its  cervical  |x>rtion  the  internal  carotid  occasionally  takes  a  somewhat 
sinuous  course,  and,  especially  in  its  upper  part,  may  be  thrown  into  a  pronounbed  horseshoe- 
shaped  curve.  It  may  give  rise  to  branches  which  normally  spring  from  the  extemal  carotid, 
as,  for  example,  the  ascending  pharyngeal  and  the  lingual,  and  accessory  branches  may  arise 
from  its  intracranial  portion. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  internal  carotid  artery,  on  account  of  its 
deeper  position,  is  not  so  often  wounded  as  the  external  carotid.  It  has  been  punc- 
tured  through  the  pharynx  and  has  been  wounded  in  tonsillotomy  (page  1608). 

Aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  is  not  common.  When  it  involves  the  petrosal 
or  intracranial  portion  of  the  vessel  it  causes  symptoms  referrible  to  those  regions 
and  better  dealt  with  after  the  venous  system  has  been  described  (page  873).  In 
its  cervical  portion  it  shows  a  tendency  to  become  tortuous  in  elderly  persons, 
owing  doubtless  to  its  fixity  above,  where  it  enters  the  carotid  canal,  and  to  the  rela- 
tive  lack  of  fixation  below  (Taylor). 

As  the  artery  is  crossed  externally  by  the  dense  layers  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  and  by  the  stylo-hyoid,  stylo-glossus,  stylo-pharyngeus,  and  digastric  mus- 
cles,  the  progress  of  a  swelling  in  this  direction  is  strongly  resisted.  Internally  the 
middle  constrictor  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  offer  far  less  obstruction  to 
the  extension  of  the  aneurism,  and  in  many  of  the  recorded  cases  a  pulsating  pha- 
ryngeal  protrusion  has  been  the  chief  symptom.  The  efFects  of  pressure  on  surround- 
ing  structures,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic 
nerves,  for  example,  are  not  unlike  those  observed  in  other  carotid  aneurisms.  The 
direct  interference  with  cerebral  circulation  is  greater  in  aneurism  of  the  internal 
carotid,  and  vertigo,  headache,  drowsiness,  etc. ,  are  apt  to  be  more  conspicuous  as 
early  symptoms. 

Ligation  — The  vessel  may  be  reached  close  to  its  origin  and  tied  through  the 
same  incision  as  that  used  in  ligating  the  external  carotid  Cpage  733).  The  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  is  drawn  outward,  the  digastric  muscle  and  hypoglossal  nerve 
(which  are  usually  seen)  upward,  and  the  external  carotid  artery  inward.  The  two 
vessels  should  be  carefully  distinguished.     The  needle  should  be  passed  from  with- 
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Ligaiitm. — The  skin,  superticial  fascia,  and  aome  tibres  of  the  attrahens  aurem 
muscle  are  divided  for  an  incli  on  a  veriical  line  between  ihe  tragus  and  the  condyle 
of  the  mandible,  a  little  nearer  the  latter.  The  artery  will  be  found  closeIy  bound  by 
connective-tissue  bands  to  the  temporal  aponeurosis. 

THE  INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERV. 

The  internal  carotid  (Figs.  693,  695)  is  the  second  terminal  branch  of  the  com- 
mon  carotid,  froin  which  it  arises  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  lhyroid 
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cartilage.  In  theyfrj^  or  cenncal portion  o(  its  course  it  hes  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
extemal  carotid,  but,  as  it  passcs  itpward,  it  comes  to  lie  behind  and  then  internal 
to  ihat  vessel,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  stylohyoid.  digaslric,  and  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscles.  It  passes  almost  verticallv  up  the  neck  to  the  entrance  to  the 
carotid  canal,  restinp  postcriorly  on  the  prevertebral  fascia  covering  the  rectus  capitis 
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of  the  orbit,  along  which  it  runs  between  the  superior  oblique  and  internal  rectus 
muscies  to  the  inner  angle,  where  it  terminates  by  dividing  into  palpebral^  fronial^ 
and  nasal  branches. 

Branches. — (/z)  The  arteria  centralis  retinse  arises  from  the  ophthalmic  while  that  vessel 
is  stili  below  the  optic  nerve.  It  runs  forward  along  the  under  surface  of  the  nerve  to  a  point 
about  15  mm.  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eye,  vvhere  it  passes  into  the  substance  of  the 
nerve  and  continues  its  course  forward  in  the  centre  of  that  structure.  Arrived  at  the  retina, 
the  artery  divides  into  two  main  branches,  one  ascending  and  the  other  descending,  and  these, 
branching  repeatedly,  form  an  arterial  net-work  upon  the  surface  of  the  retina.  The  finer 
branches  of  the  net-work  extend  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  retina,  although  none  reach 
the  layer  of  visual  cells.  They  pass  over  directly  into  the  corresponding  veins  without  making 
connections  with  any  of  the  other  arteries  supplied  to  the  eyeball.  Just  after  its  entrance  into 
the  eyeball,  however,  the  main  stem  of  the  artery  anastomoses  with  the  short  ciliary  vessels. 

{h)  The  ciliary  arteries,  v^hich  are  distributed  to  thechoroid  coat,  the  ciliary  processes,  and 
the  i  ris,  are  somewhat  variable  in  their  number  and  origin.  Two  sets  are  distinguishable,  and 
are  named  from  their  relative  })osition  the  posterior  and  anterior  ciliary  arteries. 

(aa)  The pos/erior  ciiiary  arUries  (aa.  dliares  posteriores)  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  artery 
as  it  crosses  over  the  optic  nerve,  either  as  two  trunks  which  pass  fonvard,  the  one  on  the  inner 
and  the  other  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  else  as  a  variable  number  of  small  vessels. 
Eventually  the  vessels  break  up  into  from  ten  to  twenty  branches,  which  surround  the  distal 
portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and,  piercing  the  sclerotic,  are  distributed  to  the  choroid  coat  of  the 
eye.  Two  of  the  vessels,  lying  one  on  either  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  are  usually  stronger  than 
the  others,  pierce  the-  sclerotic  some  distance  nearer  the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  and  are 
termed  the  long  posterior  ci/iary  arteries  (aa.  dliares  posteriores  longae).  They  pass  fonvard 
between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  send  branches  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  divide  at  the 
peripheral  border  of  the  iris  into  two  stems,  which,  passing  around  the  iris,  unite  with  their 
fellows  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  branches  of  the  anterior '  ciliary  arteries  to  form  the 
circulus  arteriosus  iridis,  from  vvhich  branches  radiate  to  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  processes. 

(dd)  The  anterior  cUiary  arteries  (aa.  dliares  anteriores)  usual]y  take  their  origin  from  the 
muscular  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  and  accompany  the  tendons  of  the  recti  muscies  (two 
arteries  being  associated  with  each  muscle,  except  in  the  čase  of  the  extemal  rectus,  where 
there  is  only  one)  to  the  sclerotic,  where  they  send  ofT  perforating  branches  which,  after 
piercing  the  sclerotic,  unite  with  the  long  ciliaries  to  form  the  arterial  circle  of  the  iris.  The 
main  stems  are  continued  onward  towards  the  margin  of  the  comea,  where  they  divide  and 
anastomose  to  form  a  narrovv  net-work  surrounding  that  portion  of  the  eyeball  and  also  give 
branches  to  the  conjunctiva.  An  anterior  ciliary  vessel  is  frequently  contributed  by  the 
Iachrymal  artery. 

(c)  Thelachrymal  aitery  (a  lacrimalis)  arises  from  the  ophthalmic  as  it  passes  upward  over 
the  extemal  surface  of  the  optic  nerve  and  passes  forwarcl  and  outward,  in  company  with  the 
lachrymal  nerve,  along  theupper  border  of  the  external  rectus  muscle.  It  traverses  the  sul)stance 
of  the  Iachrymal  gland,  to  which  it  gives  branches,  and  terminates  in  small  branches  to  the  eye- 
lids.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  a  number  of  small  twigs  to  the  external  rectus  muscle  ;  a  menin- 
geal hrane h^  uhich  passes  back  into  the  cranium  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  middle  meningeal ;  and  a  ntalar  t^anch,  which  passes  to  the  temporal  fossa 
through  a  small  canal  in  the  malar  bone  and  anastomoses  with  the  anterior  deep  temporal  and 
the  transverse  facial  arteries. 

(d)  The  muscular  branches  ( rami  musculares)  are  somevvhat  irregular  in  their  number  and 
origin,  Usually  there  are  two  principal  stems  and  a  variable  number  of  small  twigs,  but  occa- 
sionalIy  the  two  principal  stems  arise  by  a  common  trunk.  VVhen  the  two  are  distinct,  the  in- 
ferior  one  arises  close  to  the  lachrymal,  and  is  distributed  to  the  inferior  and  internal  recti  and 
the  inferior  oblique  muscies  ;  vvhile  the  superior^  smaller  and  less  constant,  arises  after  the  oph- 
thalmic has  crossed  over  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  superior  and  extemal  muscies 
of  the  orbit.  In  addition  to  branches  to  the  muscies,  these  arteries  also  give  origin  to  the 
anterior  ciliary  arteries  described  above. 

(<r)  The  supraorbital  artery  (a.  supraorbltalls)  arises  as  the  ophthalmic  passes  over  the  optic 
nerve.  It  is  at  first  directed  upuard.  and  then  passes  foruard  between  the  periosteum  of  the 
roof  of  the  orbit  and  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  and.  making  its  exit  from  the  orbit  through 
the  supraorbitil  notch  or  foramen,  terminates  in  branches  vvhich  ascend  over  the  frontal  bone 
towards  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  supplying  the  integument  and  periosteum  and  anastomosing 
wiih  the  superficial  temporal  artery.  In  its  course  through  the  orbit  it  gives  oflF  periosteal, 
diploic,  and  muscular  twigs,  and,  after  its  exit  from  the  supraorbital  notch,  a  palpebral  branch 
to  the  upper  eyelid. 

(/)  The  ethmoidal  arteries  are  two  in  number,  and  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  as  it  passes 
along  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.    The  posterior  ethmoidal  (a.  ethmoidalis  posterior) ,  which  is  the 
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out  inward,  avoidmg  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic 
nerves,  and  the  ascending  pharyngeal  and  external  carotid  arteries. 

The  collaterat  circulalion  is  carried  on  through  the  vertebrals  and  the  vessels  of 
the  circle  of  Willis  and  is  freely  re-established. 

I.  The  Tympfinic  Artery. — The  tympanic  artery  (ramns  caroiicotjmpaai- 
cus)  is  a  small  vessel  which  arises  from  the  petrosal  portion  of  the  intemal  carotid. 
It  passes  through  a  foramen  in  the  wa]l  of  the  carotid  canal  to  supply  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  middle  ear,  anastomosing  with  the  tympanic  branches  o(  the  stylo- 
mastoid  and  internal  maxillary  arteries. 

FtG.6g6. 


Bnuicbci  of  right  ophltailmic  >nciy.  kcd  Irom  *Dave  >ller  tcmoval  tA  root  of  orbit. 

3.  The  Anterior  Meningeal  Arteries. — ^The  anterior  meningeal  arteries 
are  a  number  ol  small  branches  which  arise  from  the  intracranial  portion  of  the  inter- 
nal carotid  and  are  supplied  to  the  neighboring  dura  mater,  anastomosing  with  the 
branches  of  the  anterior  ramus  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

3.  The  Ophthalmic  Artcry. — The  ophthalmic  artery  (a.  opbthalmica)  ( Figs. 
696,  697)  arises  from  the  internal  carotid  immediately  after  it  has  issued  from  the  roof 
of  the  cavernous  sinus.  It  passes  forward  beneath  the  optic  nerve  and  traverses  the 
optic  foramen  with  that  structure.  In  the  orbit  it  ascends  to  the  outer  side  ol  the 
optic  nerve  and,  crossing  over  il,  passes  in  a  sinuous  course  towards  the  inner  wall 
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of  the  orbit,  along  which  it  runs  between  the  superior  oblique  and  internal  rectus 
muscles  lo  the  inner  angle,  where  it  terminates  by  dividing  into  palpebral^  /roniaij 
and  nasal  branches. 

Branches. — (a)  The  aiteria  centralis  retinee  arises  from  the  ophthalmic  while  that  vessel 
is  stili  below  the  optic  nerve.  It  runs  forward  along  the  under  surface  of  the  nerve  to  a  point 
about  15  mm.  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eye,  where  it  passes  into  the  substance  of  the 
nerve  and  conlinues  its  course  forward  in  the  centre  of  that  structure.  Arrived  at  the  retina, 
the  artery  divides  into  two  main  branches,  one  ascending  and  the  other  descending,  and  these, 
branching  repeatedly,  form  an  arterial  netivork  upon  the  surface  of  the  retina.  The  finer 
branches  of  the  net-work  extend  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  retina,  although  none  reach 
the  layer  of  visual  cells.  They  pass  over  directly  into  the  corresponding  veins  uilhout  making 
connections  with  any  of  the  other  arteries  supplied  to  the  eyeball.  Just  after  its  entrance  into 
the  eyeball,  however,  the  main  stem  of  the  artery  anastomoses  vvith  the  short  ciliary  vessels. 

(b)  The  ciliary  arteries,  uhich  are  distributed  to  thechoroid  coat,  the  ciliary  processes,  and 
the  iris,  are  somewhat  variable  in  their  number  and  origin.  Two  sets  are  dištinguishable,  and 
are  named  from  their  relative  position  the  posterior  and  anterior  ciliary  arteries. 

(aa)  Th^ posterior  ciliary  arteries  (aa.  dliares  posteriores)  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  artery 
as  it  crosses  over  the  optic  nerve,  either  as  two  trunks  which  pass  forward,  the  one  on  the  inner 
and  the  other  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  ner\'e,  or  else  as  a  variable  number  of  small  vessels. 
Eventually  the  vessels  break  up  into  from  ten  to  twenty  branches,  which  surround  the  distal 
portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and,  piercing  the  sclerotic,  are  distributed  to  the  choroid  coat  of  the 
eye.  Two  of  the  vessels,  lying  one  on  either  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  are  usually  stronger  than 
ihe  others,  pierce  the-  sclerotic  some  distance  nearer  the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  and  are 
termed  the  iong  posterior  ciiiary  arteries  (aa.  dliares  posteriores  longae).  They  pass  fonvard 
between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  send  branches  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  divide  at  the 
peripheral  border  of  the  iris  into  two  stems,  which,  passing  around  the  irls,  unite  with  their 
feIlows  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  branches  of  the  anterior '  ciliary  arteries  to  form  the 
circutuj  arteriosus  iridis,  from  which  branches  radiate  to  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  processes. 

(bb)  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  (aa.  dliares  anteriores)  usually  take  their  origin  from  the 
muscular  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  and  accompany  the  tendons  of  the  recti  muscles  (two 
arteries  being  associated  vvith  each  muscle,  except  in  the  čase  of  the  extemal  rectus,  where 
there  is  only  one)  to  the  sclerotic,  where  they  send  off  perforating  branches  which,  after 
piercing  the  sclerotic,  unite  vvith  the  long  ciliaries  to  form  the  arterial  circle  of  the  iris.  The 
main  stems  are  continued  onward  towards  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  where  they  divide  and 
anastomose  to  form  a  narrow  net-work  surrounding  that  portion  of  the  eyeball  and  also  give 
branches  to  the  conjunctiva.  An  anterior  ciliary  vessel  is  frequently  contributed  by  the 
lachrymal  artery. 

(r)  Thelachrymal  artery  (a  lacrimalis)  arises  from  the  ophthalmic  as  it  passes  upward  over 
the  extemal  surface  of  the  optic  nerve  and  passes  forward  and  outward,  in  company  with  the 
lachrymal  nerve,  along  the  upper  border  of  the  extemal  rectus  muscle.  It  traverses  the  substance 
of  the  lachrymal  gland,  to  which  it  gives  branches,  and  terminates  in  small  branches  to  the  eye- 
lids.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  a  number  of  small  twigs  to  the  external  rectus  muscle ;  a  menin- 
geai  branch,  which  passes  back  into  the  cranium  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  middle  meningeal ;  and  a  maiar  branch,  which  passes  to  the  temporal  fossa 
through  a  small  canal  in  the  malar  bone  and  anastomoses  with  the  anterior  deep  temporal  and 
the  transverse  facial  arteries. 

(^ )  The  muscular  branches  ( rami  musculares)  are  somewhat  irregular  in  their  number  and 
origin.  Usually  there  are  two  principal  stems  and  a  variable  number  of  small  twigs,  but  occa- 
sionally  the  two  principal  stems  arise  by  a  common  trunk.  When  the  two  are  distinct,  the  in- 
/erior  one  arises  close  to  the  lachrymal,  and  is  distributed  to  the  inferior  and  internal  recti  and 
the  inferior  oblique  muscles  ;  vvhile  the  superior^  smaller  and  less  constant,  arises  after  the  oph- 
thalmic has  crossed  over  the  optic  ner\'e,  and  is  distributed  to  the  superior  and  extemal  muscles 
of  the  orbit.  In  addition  to  branches  to  the  muscles,  these  arteries  also  give  origin  to  the 
anterior  ciliary  arteries  described  above. 

{e)  The  supraorbital  artery  (a.  supraorbiulls)  arises  as  the  ophthalmic  passes  over  the  optic 
nerve.  It  is  at  first  directed  upward.  and  then  passes  foruard  between  the  periosteum  of  the 
roof  of  the  orbit  and  the  levator  palpebra  superioris,  and.  making  its  exit  from  the  orbit  through 
the  supraorbital  notch  or  foramen,  terminates  in  branches  which  ascend  over  the  frontal  bone 
towards  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  supplying  the  integument  and  periosteum  and  anastomosing 
with  the  superficial  temporal  artery.  In  its  course  through  the  orbit  it  gives  off  periosteal, 
diploic,  and  muscular  twigs,  and,  after  its  exit  from  the  supraorbital  notch,  a  palpebral  branch 
to  the  upper  eyelid. 

(/)  The  ethmotdal  arteries  are  two  In  number,  and  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  as  it  passes 
along  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.    The  posterior  ethmotdal  (a.  ethmoidalis  posterior) ,  which  is  the 
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opening  directly  into  the  posterior  cerebral  artery.     In  its  course  it  gives  off  tai/i 
to  the  tuber  cinereum,  the  corpora  albicantia,  and  the  crus  cerebri. 

5.  The  Anterior  Choroid  Artery. — The  anterior  choroid  arter^-  ( a.  dwr« 
dea)  (Fig.  702)  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ititernal  carotid.  slij;tii  t 
distal  to  the  posterior  comniunicating  artery.  It  is  directed  outward  and  hacltuar  j 
at  first,  and  then,  cun'ing  upward  between  the  brain-stem  and  the  tempnral  lohr.  ■.! 
gives  branches  to  the  hippocampus  major.  It  is  then  continued  upuard  and  i<.r- 
ward  as  the  artery  of  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  anastomostrs  if 
the  foramen  of  Monro  with  the  artery  of  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  third  ventricle. 
which  comes  from  the  superior  cerebellar  branch  of  the  basilar  artery, 

6.  The  Middle  Cerebral  Artery. — The  middie  cerebral  artery  (a.  cerrtn 
media)  (Figs.  699,  703)  is  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  intemal  carotid.  It 
passes  at  first  outward  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  is  then  dirccitd 
backward  and  upward,  lying  at  first  deeply  in  the  fissure  close  to  the  sur^ce  of  the 
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island  of  Reil,  but  gradually  becoming  more  superficial  until  at  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity  of  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  it  reaches  the  surface  and  divides  into 
branches  which  ramify  over  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 

Branches.— In  its  course  ootward  lo  enier  the  Syl\  ian  fissure  it  gives  ofl  a  number  of  -rr.'" 
central  bnuichea  which  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  at  the  anterior  per- 
foraled  space,  and,  as  the  striate  arteries,  supply  the  corpus  striatum.  These  anUro-icUrai 
gonglionic  branches.  as  they  are  often  called.  are  arranged  as  t«o  Rroups  :  (a\  the  inlcnul 
striate  aneriea,  which  pass  upuard  through  the  lenticular  nucieus  (globus  pallidus)  and  tbc 
intemal  capsule  and  end  in  the  enudale  nucleus,  supplying  the  anterior  part  of  the  structunr. 
traversed  ;  (*)  the  e«emal  »tnale  arteries.  which  after  traversinK  the  putamen  and  the  intemal 
capsule  terminale  in  eitlier  tlie  cnudate  nucleus  or  the  optic  thalamus.  One  of  the  fonner 
Uentifulo-strialf)  vessels,  which  passes  around  the  outer  border  o(  the  lenticular  nucleus  betore 
traversing  its  substance,  is  larger  than  the  others  and,  since  it  frequently  ruptures,  is  known  m 
the  arlery  of  rerehral  hftnorrhage.  While  in  the  Svivian  fissure  the  middle  cerebral  arteri- 
Rives  off  numerous  branches  to  the  cortex  of  Ihe  island  of  Reil  and  continues  into  the  cortical 
brancbea,  which  are  distributed  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere  and  are  usually  four  in 
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number.  (a)  The  inferior  fiontal  is  distributed  to  the  inferior  frontal  convolutions,.  (d)  the 
ascending  frontal  passes  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  (r)  the 
parietal  supphes  the  whole  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  and  the  neighboring  portions 
of  the  inferior  parietal,  and  (d)  the  parieto-temporal  passes  to  aH  the  convolutions  around  the 
posterior  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

7.  The  Anterior  Cerebral  Artery. — The  anterior  cerebral  artery  (a.  cerebri 
anterior)  (Fig.  700)  is  the  smaller  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  carotid. 
It  passes  fonvard  above  the  optic  chiasma  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  great  longitudi- 
nal  fissure,  and,  bending  upward  around  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum,  is  con- 
tinued  backward  along  the  medial  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  to  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  parietal  lobe.  At  its  entrance  into  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  it  is 
connected  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  short  transverse  vessel  termed 
the  anterior  communicating  artery  (Fig.  702). 

Branches.— Immediately  after  It  has  crossed  the  optic  chiasma  the  anterior  cerebral  artery 
gives  of!  a  number  of  small  central  branches  {aniero-mesial  ganglionič) ,  which  penetrate  the 
base  of  the  brain  and  are  distributed  to  the  lamina  cinerea,  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
the  septum  lucidum,  and  the  tip  of  the  caudate  nucleus.  Throughout  its  course  in  the  great 
longitudinal  fissure  it  gives  branches  to  the  corpus  callosum  and  also  cortical  branches  to  the 
mediai  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  These  branches  are  (a)  the  orbital, 
which  vary  in  number  and  are  distributed  to  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  also  sup- 
plying  the  olfactory  bulb ;  (d)  the  anterior  internal  frontal,  which  supplies  the  anterior  and 
Iower  part  of  the  marginal  convolution  and  sends  branches  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemis- 
phere supplying  the  superior  and  middle  frontal  convolutions ;  (c)  the  middle  internal  frontal, 
which  is  distributed  to  the  middle  and  posterior  parts  of  the  marginal  convolution  and  to  the 
adjacent  portions  of  the  superior  and  ascending  frontal  and  ascending  parietal  convolutions  ; 
and  (d)  the  posterior  internal  frontal  or  quadrate,  which,  in  addition  to  sending  branches  to  the 
corpus  callosum,  supplies  the  quadrate  lobe  and  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  parietal  convo- 
lution. These  branches  anastomose  upon  the  inferior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  hemisphere 
with  the  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  the  main  stem  of  the  arter>'  anastomosing 
posteriorly  with  branches  of  the  posterior  cerebral. 

Anastomoses  of  the  Carotid  System. — Although  the  niajority  of  the 
anastomoses  of  the  branches  of  the  carotid  arteries  are  with  one  another,  yet  there  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  communication  with  other  vessels  to  allow  of  the  establishment 
of  a  collateral  circulation  after  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  of  one  side.  The  con- 
nections  which  are  available  for  the  circulation  in  such  a  čase  are  as  follows.  ( i ) 
There  is  abundant  communication  between  the  branches  of  the  right  and  left  external 
carotids  across  the  median  line  ;  (2)  the  anterior  communicating  artery  forms  an 
important  communication  between  the  internal  carotids  of  opposite  sides  ;  (3) 
anastomoses  exist  between  the  ascending  cer\'ical  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid,  the 
superficial  cervical  branch  of  the  transversalis  colli,  and  the  deep  cervical  branch  of 
the  superior  intercostal,  on  the  one  hand,  aH  of  these  being  branches  of  the  sub- 
clavian  artery,  and  the  a.  princeps  cervicis,  a  branch  of  the  occipital  artery  ;  (4) 
abundant  Communications  exist  between  the  terminal  branches  of  the  inferior  thyroid 
from  the  subclavian  and  the  superior  thyroid  from  the  external  carotid  ;  and,  finally, 
(5)  by  means  of  the  posterior  communicating  artery  the  internal  carotid  may 
receive  blood  from  the  posterior  cerebral  artery,  which,  through  the  basilar  and 
vertebral  arteries,  belongs  to  the  subclavian  system. 

THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERV. 

In  the  primary  arrangement  of  the  branchial  blood-vessels,  while  there  are  two 
aortic  arches  (Fig.  678),  the  two  subclavian  arteries  arise  symmetrically  from  these 
arches  as  lateral  segmental  branches  corresponding  to  the  seventh  cervical  segment. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  arch,  however,  an  apparent 
lack  of  symmetry  in  their  origin  supervenes,  the  vessel  of  the  right  side  arising  from 
the  innominate  stem,  vvhile  that  of  the  left  side  springs  directly  from  the  persist- 
ing  aortic  arch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  proximal  portion  of  the  right  aortic 
arch  is  represented  by  the  innominate  stem,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
proximal  end  of  the  right  subclavian  artery,  so  that  the  original  morphological  sym- 
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opening  directly  into  the  posterior  cerebral  artery.     In  its  course  it  gives  off  twigs 
to  the  tuber  cinereum,  the  corpora  albicantia,  and  the  crus  cerebri. 

5.  The  Anterior  Choroid  Artery. — The  anterior  choroid  artery  (a.  cboroi- 
dea)  (Fig,  702)  arises  from  the  posterior  surtace  of  the  internat  carotid.  s)ightly 
distal  to  the  posterior  communicating  artery.  It  is  directed  outward  and  backward 
at  first,  and  then,  curving  upward  between  ihe  brain-stem  and  the  temporal  lobe,  it 
gives  branches  to  the  hippocampus  major.  It  is  then  continued  upward  and  for- 
ward  as  the  artery  of  the  choroid  plexus  oi  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  anastomoses  at 
the  ioramen  of  Monro  with  the  artery  of  the  choroid  p!exus  of  the  third  ventricle, 
which  comes  from  the  superior  cerebellar  branch  of  the  basilar  artery. 

6.  The  Middle  Cerebral  Artery, — The  middie  cerebral  artery  (a,  cerebri 
medla)  (Figs.  699,  702)  is  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  intemal  carotid.  It 
passes  at  first  outward  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  is  then  directed 
backward  and  upward,  lying  at  hrst  deeply  in  the  lissure  close  to  the  surface  of  the 

Fig.  700. 
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island  of  Reil,  but  gradually  becoming  more  superficial  unlil  at  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity  of  the  horizontal  hmb  of  the  fissure  it  reaches  the  surface  and  divides  into 
branches  whtch  ramify  over  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 

Branches.— In  its  course  outward  lo  enter  the  Syhian  fissure  it  gives  off  a  number  of  'Tr" 
central  branches  which  penetrale  the  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  at  the  anterior  per- 
fi)raled  space,  and,  as  the  striate  artcries,  supply  the  corpus  striatum.  Tbese  aulfro-laUrvi 
ganglionic  branches.  as  theyare  oflen  called,  are  arranged  as  two  RTOups:  (tf)  the  intcnul 
Btciate  arteTieB,  whlch  pa,ss  upward  through  the  leniicular  nucleus  (globus  pallidiis)  and  the 
intemal  capsule  and  end  in  Ihe  caudate  nucieus,  supplying  the  anterior  part  of  the  stmanres 
traversed  ;  (A)  the  eitemal  airiaie  artcries,  which  after  traversln^  the  putamen  and  the  intemal 
capsule  ternilnate  in  either  the  caudate  nucieus  or  Ihe  optic  thalamus.  One  of  the  lormer 
{IfHticitlo-sMate)  vessels,  whieh  pa.sses  around  Ihe  outer  border  of  the  lenticular  nucieus  before 
traversing  its  substance,  is  larjrer  than  the  others  and,  since  it  frequently  niptures,  is  knoun  as 
the  arlerji  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  While  in  the  Svlvian  fissure  the  middle  ceretiral  arterr 
Rives  off  numerous  branches  to  the  cone\  of  the  island  of  Reil  and  continues  into  Ihe  conical 
branctacs,  which  are  distributed  to  the  laleral  surface  of  the  hemisphere  and  are  U5Ua)ly  four  in 
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number.  (a)  The  inferior  frontal  is  distributed  to  the  inferior  frontal  convolutions,.  (d)  the 
ascending  frontal  passes  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  (r)  the 
pahetal  supphes  the  whoIe  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  and  the  neighboring  portions 
of  the  infenor  parietal,  and  (d)  the  parieto-temporal  passes  to  aH  the  convolutions  around  the 
posterior  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

7.  The  Anterior  Cerebral  Artery. — ^The  anterior  cerebral  artery  (a.  cerebri 
anterior)  (Fig.  700)  is  the  smaller  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  intemal  carotid. 
It  passes  fonvard  above  the  optic  chiasma  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  great  longitudi- 
nal  fissure,  and,  bending  upward  around  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum,  is  con- 
tinued  backward  along  the  medial  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  to  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  parietal  lobe.  At  its  entrance  into  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  it  is 
connected  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  short  transverse  vessel  termed 
the  anterior  communicating  artery  (Fig.  702). 

Branches. — Inimediately  after  it  has  crossed  the  optic  chiasma  the  anterior  cerebral  artery 
gives  off  a  number  of  small  central  branches  {aniero-tnesial  ganglionic) ,  which  penetrate  the 
base  of  the  brain  and  are  distributed  to  the  lamina  cinerea,  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
the  septum  lucidum,  and  the  tip  of  the  caudate  nucleus.  Throughout  its  course  in  the  great 
longitudinal  fissure  it  gives  branches  to  the  corpus  callosum  and  also  cortical  branches  to  the 
medial  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  These  branches  are  {a)  the  orbital, 
which  vary  in  number  and  are  distributed  to  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  also  sup- 
plying  the  olfactory  bulb ;  {P)  the  anterior  intemal  frontal,  which  supplies  the  anterior  and 
iovver  part  of  the  marginal  convolution  and  sends  branches  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemis- 
phere supp1ying  the  superior  and  middle  frontal  convolutions  ;  (c)  the  middle  intemal  frontal, 
which  is  distributed  to  the  middle  and  posterior  parts  of  the  marginal  convolution  and  to  the 
adjacent  portions  of  the  superior  and  ascending  frontal  and  ascending  parietal  convolutions  ; 
and  {d)  the  posterior  intemal  frontal  or  quadrate,  which,  in  addition  to  sending  branches  to  the 
corpus  callosum,  supplies  the  quadrate  lobe  and  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  parietal  convo- 
lution. These  branches  anastomose  upon  the  inferior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  hemisphere 
with  the  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  the  main  stem  of  the  artery  anastomosing 
posteriorly  with  branches  of  the  posterior  cerebral. 

Anastomoses  of  the  Carotid  System. — Although  the  majority  of  the 
anastomoses  of  the  branches  of  the  carotid  arteries  are  with  one  another,  yet  there  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  communication  with  other  vessels  to  allow  of  the  establishment 
of  a  coUateral  circulation  after  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  of  one  side.  The  con- 
nections  which  are  available  for  the  circulation  in  such  a  čase  are  as  follows.  ( i ) 
There  is  abundant  communication  between  the  branches  of  the  right  and  left  external 
carotids  across  the  median  line  ;  (2)  the  anterior  communicating  artery  forms  an 
important  communication  between  the  internal  carotids  of  opposite  sides ;  (3) 
anastomoses  exist  between  the  ascending  cervical  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid,  the 
superficial  cervical  branch  of  the  transversalis  colli,  and  the  deep  cervical  branch  of 
the  superior  intercostal,  on  the  one  hand,  ali  of  these  being  branches  of  the  sub- 
clavian  artery,  and  the  a.  princeps  cervicis,  a  branch  of  the  occipital  artery  ;  (4) 
abundant  Communications  exist  between  the  terminal  branches  of  the  inferior  thyroid 
from  the  subclavian  and  the  superior  thyroid  from  the  external  carotid  ;  and,  finally, 
(5)  by  means  of  the  posterior  communicating  artery  the  intemal  carotid  may 
receive  blood  from  the  posterior  cerebral  artery,  which,  through  the  basilar  and 
vertebral  arteries,  belongs  to  the  subclavian  system. 

THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERV. 

In  the  primary  arrangement  of  the  branchial  blood -vessels,  while  there  are  two 
aortic  arches  (Fig,  678),  the  two  subclavian  arteries  arise  symmetrically  from  these 
arches  as  lateral  segmental  branches  corresponding  to  the  seventh  cervical  segment. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  arch,  however,  an  apparent 
Lick  of  symmetry  in  their  origin  supervenes,  the  vessel  of  the  right  side  arising  from 
the  innominate  stem,  while  that  of  the  left  side  springs  directiy  from  the  persist- 
ing  aortic  arch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  proximal  portion  of  the  right  aortic 
arch  is  represented  by  the  innominate  stem,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
proxiniai  end  of  the  right  subclavian  artery,  so  that  the  original  morphological  sym- 
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Prac tičal  Considerations. — The  subclavian  artery  may  require  I^jatjon.  z 
account  of  štab  wounds,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  removal  of  gro\vths — a.xilJan  • ' 
scapular — or  to  an  interscapulo-thoracic  amputation,  or  in  cases  of  axillar\'  c>r  ••-'r.^ 
clavian  aneurism, '  or,  together  with  the  common  carotid  arter>\  in  aortic  •  • 
innominate  aneurism. 

On  the  surface  of  the  neck  the  subclavian  arterv  is  represented  by  a  ciir.  - 
convex  upward,  beginning  at  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  and  endin>,r  bcnta*^ 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  its  highest  point  being  on  an  average  about  livtr-ei^htS 
of  an  inch  above  that  bone.  The  vein  is  lower,  is  in  front  of  the  arter>'  (sef^arai*-; 
from  it  by  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle),  and  is  usually  nearly  or  quite  under  cc».^r 
of  the  clavicle. 

Aneurism  of  the  subclavian  is  more  frequent  on  the  right  side,  probablv  bccau5«: 
of  the  greater  use  and  consequent  greater  exposure  to  strain  of  the  right  opj-fi- 
extremity.  It  may  affect  any  portion  of  the  vessel,  but  the  third  portion — extt:riJ  , 
to  the  scaleni,  where  it  is  least  supported  by  surrounding  muscles — is  most  ct>rr 
monly  involved  either  primarily  or  by  extension  of  an  aneurismal  dilatation  up^ani 
from  the  axillary  or  downward  from  the  arch  of  the  subclavian.  The  thora*.* 
portion  of  the  left  subclavian  is  never  the  primary  seat  of  aneurism. 

The  symp/oms  are:  (a)  patn  or  nutnbness  and  loss  of  pou'tr  in  the  arm  ar«] 
hand  from  pressure  on  the  brachial  plexus  ;  (^)  sweiling  a7id  ordema  of  the  arm  ani 
hand  from  pressure  on  the  subclavian  vein  ;  (r)  hiccotigh  or  irregttlar.  jcrkr  ¥<.*- 
'piration  from  pressure  on  the  phrenic  nerve  ;  (</)  veriigo,  somnolence,  deffctr.t 
vision^  from  compression  of  the  internal  jugular  ;  (r)  tumor,  usually  appearinj;!  ir. 
the  posterior  inferior  cervical  triangle,  with  its  long  diameter  approximately  parali« : 
with  the  clavicle,  and  extending  upward  and  out^^•ard  ;  exceptionally  it  grovs  d(»wn- 
ward,  but  this  is  rare  on  account  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  clavicle,  the  hr^t 
rib,  and  the  structures  filling  the  costo-clavicular  space. 

Digital  compression  of  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  arter}'  is  practicallv 
impossible.  The  third  portion  may  be  imperfectly  occluded  by  making  stronj; 
pressure  directly  backward  just  above  the  clavicle,  a  litde  external  to  its  middle.  s<« 
that  the  artery  may  be  flattened  out  or  narrowed  against  the  scalenus  medius  musck 
and  the  seventh  cervical  transverse  process.  Much  more  effectual  pressure  mav  U 
made  at  the  same  point,  especially  if  the  tip  of  the  shoulder  can  be  lovered  so  as  tf 
carry  the  clavicle  downward  and  make  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib  mc>rt 
accessible,  in  a  direction  downward,  backward,  and  inward, — i,c  in  a  line  nearlv  <»r 
quite  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  that  surface.  The  vessel  is  thus  comprc^><.'d 
against  it,  and  is  not  pushed  off  of  it.  It  will  be  useful  to  recall  that  the  outer  bord«.  r 
of  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid — the  lallt-r 
palpable  and  often  visible — are  approximately  on  the  same  line,  imniediately  outsiiii- 
of  which  is  the  third  portion  of  the  vessel.  The  scalene  tubercle — the  elevation  *•! 
roughening  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib  between  the  shallow  depression  fi»r 
the  subclavian  vein  and  the  deeper  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery — gives  attach- 
ment  to  the  scalenus  anticus  and,  when  recognized,  serves  as  a  valuable  guide  to  the 
vessel. 

Ligation. — The  first  portion — between  the  origin  of  the  vessel  and  the  inner  s>idc 
of  the  scalenus  anticus — has  been  ligated  with  uniformly  fatal  results.  On  ihe  It-it 
side  it  is  so  situated  as  to  depth,  origin  of  branches — the  vertebral,  internal  mamniar)\ 
thyroid  axis,  and  superior  intercostal — and  contiguity  of  important  structures — ^ihc 
heart,  the  aorta,  the  pleura,  the  innominate  vein,  the  thoracic  duct,  the  pneumogastric. 
cardiac,  recurrent  laryngeal  and  phrenic  ner\'es — that  its  ligation  has  oniv  once 
been  accomplished  (Rodgers).  On  the  right  side  the  operative  procedure  is  sKiint*- 
what  less  difficult,  but  many  of  the  relations  are  identical  {vide  supra),  and  the 
procedure  is  stili  so  formidable  that  its  description  is  included  in  some  works  on 
operative  surgery  only  because  the  ligation  * '  affords  good  practice  on  the  dead 
suhject"  (Jacobson). 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as  those  in  ligation  of  the  innominate 
(page  729)  until  the  carotid  sheath  is  reached  and  opened.  The  internal  jugulai 
vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve  should  be  dra\vn  aside  (inward,  Agnew  ;  our\%'anl. 
Barwell)  and  the  subclavian  recognized,  springing  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  innom- 
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inate  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  carotid  and  deeper  by  the  fuU  diameter  of  the 
latter.  The  needle  should  be  passed  from  below  upward,  while  the  pleura  is  gently 
depressed  w!th  the  finger. 

The  secofid  pofiion — behind  the  scalenus  anticus — has  in  a  few  cases  been  suc- 
cessfully  ligated  for  aneurism  external  to  it,  but  the  operation  does  not  require 
special  description.  It  is  identical  with  that  for  tying  the  third  portion,  with  the 
addition  of  more  extensive  division  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
and  a  partial  division  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  having  due  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  phrenic  nerve  on  the  inner  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  that  muscle. 

The  ihird  portion — from  the  outer  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  first  rib — has  been  frequently  and  successfully  ligated.  Three  methods 
may  be  described  : 

1.  By  the  first  and  usual  one  it  is  approached  by  a  transverse  incision,  parallel 
with  the  clavicle  and  extending  along  the  base  of  the  posterior  cervical  triangle  from 
the  middle  of  the  clavicular  head  of  the  sterno-mastoid  to  the  anterior  border  of  the 
trapezius.  This  is  best  made  by  drawing  the  skin  down  and  incising  it  directly 
upon  the  bone,  in  this  way  easily  avoiding  the  external  jugular  vein.  The  platysma 
muscle  and  the  supraclavicular  nerves  are  divided  at  the  same  time.  On  releasing  the 
skin  the  wound  will  be  placed  about  a  half-inch  above  the  clavicle.  The  shoulder  is 
then  well  depressed  so  as  to  lower  this  bone  and  increase  the  supraclavicular  space. 
The  deep  fascia,  which,  as  it  is  attached  to  the  superior  border  of  the  clavicle,  is  not 
pulled  down  with  the  skin  and  platysma,  is  then  divided,  the  external  jugular  vein 
drawn  aside  or  tied  and  cut,  the  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  pos3ibly  the  omo-hyoid 
aponeurosis,  scratched  through  or  cut,  and  one  or  the  other  of  four  landmarks  iden- 
tified  :  (a)  the  tense  outer  edge  of  the  anterior  scalene  muscle  or  {b)  the  scalene 
tubercle  at  the  insertion  of  that  muscle  into  the  first  rib,  the  artery  lying  just 
outiide  these  on  the  rib;  (r)  the  first  rib  itself  traced  inward  with  the  finger  from  the 
outer  angle  of  the  wound  until  the  artery  is  reached  ;  (flf)  the  lowest  cord  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  lying  immediately  above,  or  sometimes  slightly  overlapping  the  artery. 
The  cord  has  been  mistaken  for  the  vessel,  but  compression  betvveen  the  finger  and 
the  rib  does  not  fiatten  it  out,  as  in  the  čase  of  the  artery,  and,  of  course,  does  not 
arrest  the  radial  pulse.  The  tubercle  is  often  poorly  developed,  and  has  a  less  close 
relation  to  the  vessel  when  the  latter  rises  high  above  the  clavicle.  The  process  of 
cervical  fascia  reaching  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  scalenus  to  the  sheath  of  the 
artery  may  be  so  tense  as  to  obscure  to  both  sight  and  touch  the  line  of  the  outer 
edge  of  the  muscle 

The  artery  is  cautiously  denuded,  čare  being  taken  to  avoid  in]ury  to  the 
pleura  or  to  the  subclavian  vein.  The  transverse  cervical  artery  is  usually  above 
and  the  suprascapular  artery  below  the  line  of  incision.  The  phrenic  nerve  has 
been  known  to  pass  directly  over  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  (Agnew), 
and  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  this  rare  anomaly  should  be  remembered. 
The  needle,  the  tip  kept  betureen  the  artery  and  the  rib,  is  passed  from  above  down- 
ward,  and  from  behind  forward  and  a  little  inward.  In  the  čase  of  a  high  arch  of  the 
subclavian  the  third  portion  is  nearly  vertical,  and  it  would  then  be  more  correct  to 
speak  of  passing  the  needle  from  without  inward. 

2.  The  middle  of  the  clavicle  for  two  or  more  inches,  or  the  whole  clavicle,  may 
be  resected  subperiosteally,  as  in  interscapulo-thoracic  amputations,  and  the  ap- 
proach  to  the  artery  gready  facilitated. 

3.  By  strongly  elevating — instead  of  depressing — the  shoulder  and  clavicle, 
using  the  arm  as  a  tractor,  the  artery  may  be  exposed  by  an  incision  just  Mow  and 
parallel  with  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  A  portion  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  pec- 
toralis  major  and  some  of  the  inner  deltoid  fibres  will  usually  ha  ve  to  be  divided, 
although  it  may  be  possible  to  gain  sufficient  room  by  drawing  the  margin  of  the 
former  muscle  inwara  and  that  of  the  latter  outward.  The  cephalic  vein  dipping  in 
through  this  intermuscular  depression  (Mohrenheim's  fossa)  to  join  the  axillary 
vein  must  be  avoided.  The  artery  is  found  lying  between  the  vein  internally  and 
the  close  bundle  of  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  externally.  The  point  at  which 
the  vessel  is  tied  is  sjiid  to  be  identical  with  that  at  which  it  is  ligated  through  the 
usual  incision  (Dawbarn). 
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Practical  Considerations. — The  subclavian  artery  inay  require  ligation,  on 
account  of  štab  wounds,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  removal  of  growths — axiUar>'  or 
scapular — or  to  an  interscapulo-thoracic  amputation,  or  in  cases  of  axillary  or  sub- 
clavian aneurism,'  or,  together  with  the  common  carotid  artery,  in  aortic  or 
innominate  aneurism. 

On  the  surface  of  the  neck  the  subclavian  artery  is  represented  by  a  curve, 
convex  upward,  beginning  at  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  and  ending  beneath 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  its  highest  point  being  on  an  average  about  five-eighlhs 
of  an  inch  above  that  bone.  The  vein  is  lower,  is  in  front  of  the  arter>'  ( separated 
from  it  by  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle),  and  is  usually  nearly  or  quite  under  cover 
of  the  clavicle. 

Aneurism  of  the  subclavian  is  more  frequent  on  the  right  side,  probably  because 
of  the  greater  use  and  consequent  greater  exposure  to  strain  of  the  right  upper 
extremity.  It  may  affect  any  portion  of  the  vessel,  but  the  third  portion — extemal 
to  the  scaleni,  where  it  is  least  supported  by  surrounding  muscles — is  most  com- 
monly  involved  either  primarily  or  by  extension  of  an  aneurismal  dilatation  upward 
from  the  axillary  or  downward  from  the  arch  of  the  subclavian.  The  thoracic 
portion  of  the  left  subclavian  is  never  the  primary  seat  of  aneurism. 

The  symptoms  are  :  (a)  pain  or  numbness  and  loss  of  poivtr  in  the  ann  and 
hand  from  pressure  on  the  brachial  plexus  ;  (^)  sw€Uing  and  adema  of  the  arm  and 
hand  from  pressure  on  the  subclavian  vein  ;  ( c)  hiccough  or  irrcgular.  jerky  rrs- 
'Piration  from  pressure  on  the  phrenic  nerve  ;  (fl^)  vertigo,  sonmolence,  de/ecih^e 
visw7iy  kom  compression  of  the  internal  jugular  ;  (^)  tumor,  usually  appeartng  in 
the  posterior  inferior  cervical  triangle,  with  its  long  diameter  approximately  panillel 
with  the  clavicle,  and  extending  upward  and  outuard  ;  exceptionally  it  grows  do\vn- 
ward,  but  this  is  rare  on  account  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  clavicle,  the  first 
rib,  and  the  structures  filling  the  costo-clavicular  space. 

Digital  compression  of  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  artery  is  practicallv 
impossible.  The  third  portion  may  be  imperfectly  occluded  by  making  slrong 
pressure  directly  backward  just  above  the  clavicle,  a  little  external  to  its  middle,  so 
that  the  artery  may  be  fiattened  out  or  narrowed  against  the  scalenus  medius  muscle 
and  the  seventh  cervical  transverse  process.  Much  more  effectual  pressure  may  be 
made  at  the  same  point,  especially  if  the  tip  of  the  shoulder  can  be  lowered  so  as  to 
carry  the  clavicle  down\vard  and  make  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib  more 
accessible,  in  a  direction  downward,  backward,  and  inward, — i.e.,  in  a  line  nearly  or 
quite  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  that  surface.  The  vessel  is  thus  compressed 
against  it,  and  is  not  pushed  off  of  it.  It  will  be  useful  to  recall  that  the  outer  border 
of  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid — the  latter 
palpable  and  often  visible — ^are  approximately  on  the  same  line,  immediately  outside 
of  which  is  the  third  portion  of  the  vessel.  The  scalene  tubercle — the  elevation  or 
roughening  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib  between  the  shallow  depression  fur 
the  subclavian  vein  and  the  deeper  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery — gives  attach> 
ment  to  the  scalenus  anticus  and,  when  recognized,  serves  as  a  valuable  guide  to  thtr 
vessel. 

Ligation. — The  first  portion — ^between  the  origin  of  the  vessel  and  the  inner  side 
of  the  scalenus  anticus — has  been  ligated  with  uniform ly  fatal  results.  On  the  lefi 
side  it  is  so  situated  as  to  depth,  origin  of  branches — the  vertebral,  interna!  mammary, 
thyroid  axis,  and  superior  intercostal — and  contiguity  of  important  structures — the 
heart,  the  aorta,  the  pleura,  the  innominate  vein,  the  thoracic  duct,  the  pneumogastric, 
cardiac,  recurrent  laryngeal  and  phrenic  nerves — that  its  ligation  has  oni  v  oncc 
been  accomplished  (Rodgers).  On  the  right  side  the  operative  procedure  is  sonve- 
what  less  difficult,  but  many  of  the  relations  are  identical  (vide  sf^pra),  and  thc 
procedure  is  stili  so  formidable  that  its  description  is  included  in  some  works  on 
operative  surgerv  only  because  the  ligation  * '  affords  good  practice  on  the  dead 
subject ' '  (  Jacobson  ) . 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as  those  in  ligation  of  the  innominate 
(page  729)  until  the  carotid  sheath  is  reached  and  opened.  The  internal  jugiilar 
vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve  should  be  drawn  aside  (in\vard,  Agne\v  :  outward. 
Barwell)  and  the  subclavian  recognized,  springing  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  innom- 
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{d)  The  poateiior  apinal  uteTy  (a,  splaalia  posicrior)  is  a  slender  vessel  which  anasto- 
moses  below  wilh  the  posterior  ascending  ramus  of  the  uppennost  spinal  branch  from  the 
cervical   portion  of  the  vertebral  and  fomis  the  uppermost  part  of  Ihe  posterior  spinal  artery. 

{e)  The  anterior  spinal  aTteiy  (a.  spinalls  BDtcrior),  much  lai^r  than  the  preceding,  arises 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  vertebral,  a  short  distance  before  ihe  latter  unites  vvith  its  fellow 
to  form  the  basilar.  It  passes  downward  and  towards  the  ventral  median  line,  and  unilCR  wilh 
its  fetlow  to  form  a  single  median  longitudinal  stem  whicli  exiends  the  entire  length  of  the 
spinal  cord  along  the  line  of  the  anterior  median  fissure,  receiving  reinforcing  branches  from 
the  various  spinal  branches  of  the  vertebral,  intercostal,  lumbar.  and  lateral  sacral  arteries. 

(/)  The  posterior  infcTtor  cerebellar  artery  (a.  certbell)  inferior  pOBterlor)  arisesatabout  the 
same  level  as  the  preceding  vessel,  but  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  vertebral.  It  passes 
upward  over  the  sides  of  the  medulta  oblongata  to  supply  the  lower  surface  o(  the  cerebellum, 

Fig  70J. 


tnferior  »artaei  of  bruln,  »hmirfng  inieriul  curaiid.  vertcbnl  and  baillir  irteries  irut  cirele  of 
Willii;  apeiio(l*ft  teinpoi«!  lobe  has  bten  removed  toMposeganglionic  aneries. 

givlng  branches  to  the  medulla  and  to  the  choroid  plexus  of  Ihe  fourth  ventricie  and  anasto- 
raosing  with  ihe  superior  cerebellar  ar1ery. 

From  the  basilar  anery,  (Fig.  703)  the  anterior  median  continuation  of  Ihe  veriebrals. 

( if)  Numerous  transverse  arteries  are  given  oft  and  pass  outward  over  Ihe  pons  to  supply 
tfiat  structure  and  the  adjacejit  portions  of  the  brain. 

( A )  The  intcmal  audilory  atteHe*  (aa.  audltlvBc  intcrnac),  one  on  each  side,  are  addit{onally 
given  ofi,  and  accompany  the  auditorj-  nerve  Ihrough  the  internal  audilory  meatus  to  supply  Ihe 
interna!  ear. 

(t)  The  anterior  inferior  cerebellar  arteries  (aa.  ccrcbcill  Infcrlorca  anicriorcH).  pass  out- 
ward  on  eilher  side  over  the  surface  ofthe  pons  to  ihe  loner  surface  o  f  Ihe  anterior  portion  of  the 
cerebellum.  supplying  that  structure  and  anastomosing  viith  Ihe  superior  cerebellar  arteries, 

{j  )  The  superior  cerebellar  arteries  (aa.  nrcbelll  taptrioTtt).  These  arise  from  the  basilar, 
uninediately  behind  its  division  inio  the  poslerior  cerebral  arteries.  Thev  pass  oulward  and 
backward  over  the  pons  and  the  crura  cerebri,  immediately  behind  Ihe  rools  of  the  oculo-motor 
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The  collateral  circulation  after  ligation  of  the  third  portion  of  the  subdavian 
artery  is  carried  on  from  the  proximal  or  cardiac  side  of  the  ligature  by  (d)  the 
suprascapular  and  posterior  scapular  ;  (^)  the  aortic  intercostals,  the  superior  inter- 
costals,  and  the  internal  mammary  ;  and  (r)  numerous  subdivisions  of  subclavian 
branches  running  through  the  axilla,  anastomosing  respectively  with  (^a)  the  sub- 
scapular,  and  the  acromio-thoracic  ;  (^),  the  subscapular,  long  thoracic,  infrascap- 
ular,  and  dorsalis  scapulae  ;  (^)  the  axillary  trunk  or  its  branches. 

I.  The  Vertebral  Artery. — The  vertebral  artery  (a.  vertebralis)  (Figs,  695, 
704),  the  first  and  largest  branch  of  the  subclavian  artery,  is  destined  chiefly  for  the 
supply  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain,  joining  \vith  the  internal  carotid  arteries  to 
form  the  remarkable  intracranial  anastomotic  cirde  of  Willis.  In  view  of  its  peculiar 
course,  the  vertebral  artery  niay  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  parts. 

The  first  portion  arises  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  opposite  the  interval  between  the  longus  coUi  and  scalenus  anticus, 
and  courses  upward  and  somewhat  backward,  between  these  muscles  and  in  front 
of  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  to  the  foramen  in  the 
transverse  process  of  the  sixth .  cervical  vertebra,  which  it  enters.  The  arter>'  is 
surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  sympathetic  nerve-fibres,  and  in  front  is  crossed  by  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery  and  covered  by  the  vertebral  and  internal  jugular  veins, 
The  second  portion  includes  the  ascent  of  the  artery  through  the  foramina  in  ihe 
transverse  process  of  the  upper  six  cervical  vertebrae,  surrounded  by  plexiform  net- 
works  of  sympathetic  nerve-fibers  and  of  veins,  and  lying  in  front  of  the  trunks  of 
the  cervical  nerves.  As  the  artery  traverses  the  foramen  in  the  axis  it  abandons  its 
previous  almost  vertical  course  and  passes  upward  and  outward  to  reach  the  foramen 
in  the  atlas.  As  it  emerges  from  this  opening,  passing  between  the  suboccipital 
nerve  and  the  rectus  capitis  lateralis  muscle,  its  third  portion  begins,  bending  hori- 
zontally  to  the  outer  side  and  back  of  the  superior  articular  surface  of  the  adas  to 
enter  the  suboccipital  triangle  (Fig.  522)  where  it  rests  in  the  vertebral  groove 
upon  the  posterior  arch  of  the  adas,  being  separated  from  the  bone,  however,  by 
the  suboccipital  nerve.  The  artery  then  perforates  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior 
occipito-atlantoid  ligament  and  enters  the  spinal  canal.  The  fourth  portion  of 
the  artery  pierces  the  spinal  dura  mater,  passes  between  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  and  the  dentate  ligament  and  enters  the  cranial  cavity  by  traversing  the  fora- 
men magnum.  Passing  forward  along  the  medulla  oblongata  and  gradually  inclin- 
ing  towards  the  mid-ventral  line,  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  pons  the  vertebral 
artery  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  basilar  artery  (a.  basi- 
laris),  which  extends  forward  along  the  median  line  of  the  pons  to  the  anterior 
border  of  that  structure,  where  it  terminates  by  dividing  into  the  two  f)osterior 
cerebral  arteries. 

Branches. — In  its  course  up  the  neck  the  vertebral  artery  gives  oflF,  opposite  each  inter- 
vertebral  space  which  it  passes,  lateral  and  medial  branches  which  represent  the  original  seg- 
mental  arteries  by  the  anastomoses  of  vvhose  branches  the  vertebral  vvasformed  (page  721). 

(a)  The  lateral  or  muscular  branches  pass  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  form  anasto- 
moses with  the  ascending  and  deep  cer\'ical  branches  of  the  subclavian  and  with  the  arteria 
princeps  cer\'icis  of  the  occipital. 

{b)  The  medial  or  spinal  branches  ( rami  spinales)  pass  through  the  intervertebral  fonunina 
into  the  spinal  canal,  accompanying  the  spinal  nerves,  and  are  distributed  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrie  and  to  the  membranes  and  substance  of  tlie  spinal  cord.  Each  branch  gtves  of!  an 
ascending  and  a  descefidrnjsr  ramus  upon  tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  iliese, 
anastomosing  with  each  other  and  \vith  tuigs  from  the  spinal  branches  of  the  intercostal,  lum- 
bar,  and  lateral  sacral  arteries  belovv  and  with  the  posterior  spinal  branches  of  the  upper  p,irt 
of  the  vertebral,  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  posterior  spinal  arteries,  which  run  the  cntire 
length  of  the  spinal  cord  upon  its  posterior  surface  on  each  side  of  the  median  line.  Ante- 
riorly  the  spinal  branches  of  the  vertebral  unite  with  the  anterior  spinal  arter>',  reinforcing 
that  vessel. 

{c^  The  posterior  meningeal  artery  (ramus  menin^eus)  arises  from  the  vertebral,  just  aftcr 
it  has  pierced  the  dura  mater,  and  supplies  the  portion  of  that  membrane  which  lines  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull. 
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Practical  Considerations. — The  vertebral  artery  inay  require  ligation  on 
account  of  wounds,  or  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  vessel  itself,  or  (in  addition  to  the 
ligation  of  other  vessels)  in  aortic  or  innominate  aneurism,  or  to  prevent  or  arrest 
secondary  hemorrhage  after  ligation  of  the  innominate. 

Aneurism — except  from  wound — is  excessively  rare,  the  vessel  being  well  sup- 
ported,  first  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  longus  colli  muscles  and  then  in  the 
bony  canal  in  the  transverse  processes.  Only  one  čase  of  spontaneous  aneurism  of 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  artery  has  been  reported  (Hufschmidt). 

Traumatic  aneurism  is  more  frequent,  but,  on  account  of  the  vessel' s  depth,  is  rare. 

Paralysis  of  some  of  the  tongue  muscles  has  been  attributed  to  pressure  on  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  by  a  vertebral  aneurism  and  severe  occipital  headache  to  pressure 
on  the  suboccipital  nerve. 

Digital  compressian  of  the  vertebral  is  possible  below  Chassaignac's  carotid 
tubercle  (^.z^. ), — i-^.^  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  if  pressure  is  made  in 
the  line  of  the  great  vessels.  Alternating  pressure  above  and  below  this  level  is  of 
great  diagnostic  value  in  distinguishing  the  source  of  the  bleeding,  or  of  the  supply  of 
blood  to  a  pulsating  tumor,  after  a  deep  wound  of  the  neck.  Pressure  along  the  line 
of  the  common  carotid  below  the  tubercle—/.^.,  for  from  two  to  two and  a  half  inches 
above  the  clavicle — ^will  usually  arrest  such  bleeding  and  pulsation,  no  matter  whether 
the  vertebral  or  either  of  the  carotids  is  involved.  Pressure  above  the  tubercle  will 
affect  only  the  carotids  and  their  branches,  but — except  in  the  presence  of  an  anomaly 
— will  leave  unchanged  a  flow  of  blood  or  an  aneurismal  pulsation  proceeding  from 
the  vertebral.  Furthermore,  as  in  one  of  the  not  infrequent  vertebral  variations 
{vide  supra)^  the  artery  may  not  enter  its  vertebrarterial  foramen  until  it  reaches  the 
fifth,  fourth,  third,  or  even  the  second  transverse  process,  and  as,  in  such  a  čase,  it 
would  be  effectually  compressed  when  pressure  was  applied  higher  than  the  carotid 
tubercle,  it  would  be  well  always  to  supplement  the  above  test  by  the  method  of 
"lateral  compression"  (Rouge), — i.e.,  by  pressing  together  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers  ihe  anterior  portion  of  the  relaxed  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  the  carotid 
sheath  and  its  contents.  This  avoids  aH  risk  of  coincident  compression  of  the  verte- 
bral, and  if  it  arrests  the  temporal  pulse  without  affecting  materially  the  bleeding  or 
the  pulsation  on  account  of  which  the  examination  is  made,  it  greatly  increases  the 
probability  that  the  latter  are  of  vertebral  origin  (  Matas).  The  importance  of  making 
the  diagnosis  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  sixteen  out  of  thirty-six  cases  of  injuries  to 
the  vertebral  artery  the  common  carotid  had  been  ligated,  aggravating  the  hemor- 
rhage by  increasing  the  strain  on  the  vertebral  circulation  and,  of  course,  also  increas- 
ing  the  risk  from  shock,  and  later  from  cerebral  complications  (Matas). 

Ligation  of  the  vertebral  has  been  effected  through  variously  placed  incisions  : 
I.  Low  in  the  neck,  one  of  three  inches  in  length  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  with  its  lower  end  at  the  clavicle,  with  division  of  some  of  the  clav- 
icular  fibres  of  that  muscle  and  of  the  deep  fascia,  will  permit  the  recognition  of  the 
carotid  tubercle,  the  displacement  inward  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  internal  jugular 
vein,  the  definition  of  the  space  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  longus  colli, 
and  the  Identification  of  the  artery  by  its  pulsation.  The  vertebral  vein  lies  in  front 
of  the  artery.  The  pleura,  the  inferior  thyroid  vessels,  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  on  the 
left  side  the  thoracic  duct  must  be  avoided.  The  fibres  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
will  be  almost  necessarily  disturbed,  and  may  be  included  in  the  ligature.  Contrac- 
tion  of  the  corresponding  pupil,  through  the  then  unopposed  action  of  the  oculo- 
motor,  will  indicate  that  the  vessel  has  been  secured;  it  will  be  only  temporary. 

2.  For  a  ligation  in  continuitv,  as  for  wound  or  aneurism  in  the  suboccipital 
region,  the  artery  may  be  much  more  easily  reached  through  an  incision  identical 
with  that  used  for  ligating  the  common  carotid  above  the  omo-hyoid  (page  732). 
When  the  carotid  sheath  is  well  exposed  it  is  drawn  outward  with  its  contents. 
Chassaignac's  tubercle  is  felt  (on  the  cricoid  level  or  one  centimetre  above  it)  and 
the  longus  colli  fibres  belo\v,  overlying  the  artery,  are  seen.  A  transverse  division 
of  that  muscle  exposes  the  vertebral  artery  in  a  much  safer  region  than  below  and  at 
a  less  depth  rDa\vbarn). 

The  coiiateral  circulatton  is  very  freely  re-established  through  the  vessels  of  the 
circle  of  Willis. 
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2.  The  Intemal  Mainxnary  Artcry. — The  internal  mammary  artery  (a.  mam- 
maria  interna)  (Figs.  692,  703)  arises  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  subclavian, 
usually  a  few  millimetres  lateral  to  the  origin  of  the  vertebral.  It  is  at  first  directed 
downward,  inward  and  slightly  fonvard  to  reach  the  posterior  surface  of  the  first 
costal  cartilage,  about  half-an-inch  lateral  to  the  border  of  the  sternum,  and  is  thence 
continued  vertically  downward  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  thoracic  wall 
to  the  sixth  intercostal  space,  opposite  which  it  terminates  by  dividing  into  the 
musculo-phrenic  and  superior  epigastric  arteries. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  artery  rests  upon  the  dome  of  the  pleura, 
crosses  the  posterior  surface  of  the  subclavian  vein,  and  is  crossed  obliquely  from 
above  downward  and  inward  by  the  phrenic  nerve.  In  the  thorax  it  is  in  con- 
tact  behind  with  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pleura  as  far  down  as  the  third  costal  carti- 
lage, and  below  that  with  the  triangularis  sterni  muscle.  Anteriorly  it  rests  upon 
the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  upper  five  costal  cartilages,  anu,  in  the  intercostal 
spaces,  upon  the  anterior  portions  of  the  intemal  intercostal  muscles. 

Branches. — The  intemal  nianimary  gives  ofT  the  follovving  branches  :  ( i )  the  superior 
phrenic,  or  comes  nervi  phrenici,  (2)  the  mediastinal  branches,  (3)  the  anterior  intercostals, 
(4)  the  fl«/^W<?r /^f/<7ra//«^  branches  and  the  two  terminal  branches,  (5)  the  musculo-phrenic^ 
and  (6)  the  superior  epigastric. 

(a)  The  superior  phrenic  aiteiy  or  comes  nervi  phrenici  (a.  pericardiacophrenica)  arises  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  intemal  mammary.  and  is  a  long,  slender  branch  vvhich  accompantes  the 
phrenic  ner\'e  to  the  diaphragm,  vvhere  it  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  phrenic  and  musculo- 
phrenic  vessels.  In  its  course  it  fjives  oflF  numerous  small  branches  to  the  pleura  and  peri- 
cardium,  whtch  anastomose  with  the  mediastinal  branches  and  the  bronchial  vessels  from  the 
thoracic  aorta. 

(b)  The  mediastinal  branches  (aa.  mediastinales  anteriores)  are  a  number  of  small  vessels 
vvhich  are  distributed  to  the  stemum,  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  the  pericardium,  and  the 
adipose  tissue  of  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

(c)  The  antaior  intercostal  arteries  (rami  intercostales)  arise  from  the  intemal  mammary 
opposite  each  of  the  five  upper  intercostal  spaces,  and  are  two  in  number  for  each  space.  They 
pass  outward  and  slightly  downward  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  one 
along  the  upper  border  of  each  of  the  intercostal  spaces  concemed  and  the  other  along  its  lower 
border,  and  after  having  pierced  the  intemal  intercostal  muscles,  they  terminate  by  becoming 
continuous  with  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  respectively  of  the  intercostal  branches  of  the 
superior  intercostal  artery  and  of  the  three  uppermost  aortic  intercostals.  These  branches  really 
represent  ventral  prolongations  of  the  aortic  intercostal  arteries  from  which  arose  the  upward 
and  downward  branches  whose  anastomosis  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  intemal  mammary 
(compare  page  848). 

(d)  The  anterior  perforating  branches  (rami  perforantes)  arise  from  the  intemal  mam- 
mary,  one  opposite  each  intercostal  space  that  it  crosses,  and  represent  the  ventral  ends  of  the 
original  aortic  intercostal.  They  pierce  the  internal  intercostal  muscles,  the  anterior  intercostal 
membrane,  and  the  pectoralis  major,  to  supply  branches  to  the  stemum  and  to  the  integument. 
The  arteries  of  the  third  and  fourth  intercostal  spaces  are  larger  than  the  others  and  send 
branches  to  the  mammary  gland. 

(e)  The  musculo-phrenic  arteTy  (a.  musculophrenlca)  is  the  lateral  terminal  branch  of  the 
intemal  mammary.  It  arises  opposite  the  anterior  end  of  the  sixth  intercostal  space  and  passes 
downward  and  outward  along  the  attachments  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  costal 
cartilages,  and  then,  piercing  the  diaphragm,  is  continued  onward  upon  the  under  surface  of  that 
muscle  to  the  level  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  rib.  vvhere  it  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the 
inferior  phrenic  arteries  and  with  the  ascending  branch  of  the  deep  circumflex  iliac.  In  addition 
to  branches  to  the  diaphragm,  it  gives  oflF  two  anterior  intercostal  branches  opposite  each  of  the 
intercostal  spaces  that  it  crosses  as  far  dovvn  as  the  ninth  ;  these  branches  have  the  same 
arrangement  and  significance  as  the  anterior  intercostal  branches  of  the  internal  mammary. 

(/)  The  superior  epigastric  artery  (a  epigastrica  superior)  is  the  medial  terminal  branch 
of  the  intemal  mammary.  It  continues  the  course  of  that  artery  downward,  and  passes  through 
the  diaphragm  in  the  interval  between  its  costal  and  stemal  origins  and  enters  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus  abdominis.  Lower  dovvn  it  passes  into  the  substance  of  that  muscle,  where  it  termi- 
nates by  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery. 

Anastomoses. — By  means  of  its  terminal  branches  the  internal  mammary 
makes  a  double  anastomosis  in  the  anterior  ahdominal  walls  with  branches  from  the 
iliac  vessels, — naniely,  \vith  the  deep  epigastric  and  deep  circumflex  iliac  branches  of 
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spinal  canal,  where  it  anastomoses  upon  the  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  with  the  spina)  branches 
of  the  vertebral  and  of  the  iniercostal  artehes. 

In  ali  its  relaiions  the  deep  eervical  is  comparable  to  a  posterior  branch  of  an  iiitercostal 
artery,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  posterior  branch  of  the  seventh  cer\ical  segniental  arter>', 
which  is  the  subciavian. 

(6)  The  fir«  intercostal  BrteTy  passes  outward  and  forward  in  the  first  intercostal  space, 
and  resembles  in  its  course  and  distribution  an  aortic  intercostal  (page  792). 

(r)  The  second  Intercostal  anery  arises  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  superior  intercostal  and 
passes  downward  over  the  neck  of  the  second  rib  to  the  second  intercostal  space.  in  which  it 

Fig.  704- 
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courses  siinilarly  to  an  aortic  intercostal  (page  792!.  It  usuallyreceivesan  anaslomosing branch 
from  the  third  intercostal  arterj-  or  else  directlj-  from  Ihe  Ihoracic  aorta,  and  may  be  replaced 
byit. 

VariationB. — The  sunerior  intercostal  mav  arise  from  the  vertebral  arlery  and  niay  t( 
in  the  first  intercostal  alone,  th«  second  arising  from  the  third  or  from  the  thoracic  a 


Anastomoses  occur  belween  the  first  and  second  intercostals  and  the  arteria  aberrans  (page 
793),  when  that  vessel  is  present. 

4.  The  ThjToid  Axt9. — The  thyroid  axis  ftmnciis  thjreocenlcalis)  (Fig.  704I 
arises  from  the  upper  borcier  of  the  subclavian.  usuallv  jusl  metlial  to  the  medial 
border  of  the  scalenus  anticus.      It  ascends  vertically  upward  for  from  2-10  mm.. 
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the  external  iliac,  and  thus  connects  the  superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the  aortic 
system  of  vessels.  In  addition,  by  means  of  the  anterior  intercostals,  it  makes 
extensive  connections  with  the  thoracic  aorta  through  the  aortic  intercostals. 

.  Variations. — The  intemal  mammary  may  arise  from  the  second  or  even  the  third  portion 
of  the  subclavian,  or  it  may  take  its  origin  from  the  thyroid  axis  or  from  the  superior  intercostal. 
In  its  course  down  the  anterior  thoracic  wall  it  varies  considerably  in  its  relation  to  the  lateral 
border  of  the  stemum,  its  distance  from  it  varying  in  different  cases  from  5-20  mm. 

Of  the  supemumerary  branches  to  which  it  may  give  rise,  one  of  the  most  important  is  ihe 
lateral  intemal  fnamtnary  (ramus  cosulis  lateralis) .  This  arises  from  the  intemal  mammary 
above  the  first  rib,  or  in  some  cases  directlv  from  the  subclavian,  and  descends  upon  the  inneV 
surfaces  of  the  upper  four  or  six  ribs  and  the  intervening  intercostal  spaces,  parallel  uith  the 
intemal  mammary,  but  some  distance  lateral  to  it.  It  gives  off  branches  in  each  Intercostal 
space,  which  anastomose  ventrally  with  the  anterior  intercostal  branches  of  the  intemal 
mammary  and  dorsal]y  with  the  aortic  intercostals. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  interna!  mammary  is  not  infrequendy 
involved  in  štab  wounds  of  the  chest,  and  this  accident  may  be  suspected  if  after  such 
a  vvound  there  are  threatening  symptoms  of  internal  hemorrhage  with  no  evidence  of 
injury  to  the  lung  itself.  The  bleeding  may  take  plače  into  the  pleural  cavity,  causing 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  haBmothorax  (page  i866). 

Compression. — In  emergencies  the  bleeding  may  sometimes  be  arrested  by 
pushing  through  the  wound  into  the  intrathoracic  space  or  pleural  cavity  a  pouch  of 
antiseptic  gauze,  packing  it  with  other  strips  of  gauze  so  as  to  distend  the  portion 
within  the  ribs,  and  then  making  traction  upon  it  so  as  to  compress  the  wounded 
vessel  against  the  costal  cartilages  and  the  chest-wall. 

This  same  method  is  applicable  in  some  cases  of  intercostal  hemorrhage  when  it 
is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  approach  the  vessel  directly  in  its  groove  on  the  under 
and  inner  border  of  the  rib  by  incision  or  by  resection  of  a  portion  of  the  rib. 

Ligation. — In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  ligate  the  vessel  in  its  con- 
tinuity,  although  its  free  anastomoses  make  it  very  desirable  to  find  and  tie  it  on  both 
sides  of  the  wound.  It  may  be  reached  through  an  incision  parallel  with  the  sternum 
and  a  half-inch  from  its  margin  or  through  a  transverse  incision  extending  outward 
along  an  intercostal  space.  In  either  event,  the  skin,  superficial  fascia«  sternal  fibres 
of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  the  external  intercostal  aponeurosis  (connecting  the 
external  intercostal  muscle  with  the  sternum),  and  the  internal  intercostal  muscle 
must  be  divided.  The  artery  with  its  accompanying  veins  will  be  found  in  loose 
cellular  tissue  lying,  in  the  first  two  spaces,  upon  the  endothoracic  fascia,  which  sepa- 
rates  it  from  the  pleura  ;  in  the  lower  spaces  the  vessel  rests  upon  the  triangularis 
sterni  muscle.  Below  the  third  or  fourth  space  resection  of  a  cartilage  will  usually 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  room,  and  at  any  level  is  often  resorted  to 
to  permit  direct  access  to  the  bleeding  ends. 

3.  The  Superior  Intercostal  Artery. — The  superior  intercostal  artery 
(truncus  costocervicalis)  (Fig.  695)  arises  from  the  upper  posterior  surtace  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  usually  about  opposite  the  origin  of  the  intemal  mammary,  but  quite 
frequently,  and  especially  upon  the  right  side,  under  cover  of  the  scalenus  anticus. 
It  passes  at  first  upward  and  medially,  and  then  curves  backward  and  downu'ard  over 
the  dome  of  the  pleura  to  reach  the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  first  rib, 
where  it  divides  into  two  terminal  branches  which  pass  laterally  in  the  first  and 
second  intercostal  spaces.  As  it  enters  the  thorax,  the  superior  intercostal  lies  be- 
tween  the  first  thoracic  sympathetic  ganglion  and  the  first  thoracic  spinal  nerve, 

Branches. — The  superior  intercostal  gives  rise  to  (i)  the  decp  cervical  artery^  and  lo 
two  terminal  branches,  (2)  they?r5/and  (3)  the  second  intercostal  artertes, 

(a)  The  deep  cervical  artery  (a.  cervicalis  profunda)  aristrs  just  as  the  superior  intercostal 
reaches  the  upper  border  of  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  although  occasionally  it  takes  origin 
directly  from  the  subclavian.  It  is  directed  upward  and  backward,  passing  between  the  last 
cer\'ical  and  first  thoracic  nerves  and  t>eneath  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  cerNical  v^r- 
bra,  and  ascends  the  neck  betueen  the  complexus  and  the  semispinalis  colli,  to  which  it  sends 
branches.  It  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  ascending  cer\'ical,  verlebral,  and  princeps  cer- 
vicis  arteries,  and  gives  off  a  spinal  branch  which  passes  along  the  eighlh  cervical  ner\'e  to  the 
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splenii.  The  ascending  branches  anastomose  with  the  deep  and  ascending  cervical 
arteries,  and  with  the  princeps  cervicis  of  the  occipital  and  the  descending  branches 
with  the  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical. 

(c)  The  suprascapular  artery  (a.  transversa  scapuls)  (Fig.  704),  like  the 
superficial  cervical,  passes  almost  directly  laterally  across  the  lower  part  of  the  pos- 
terior  triangle  of  the  neck.  It  lies,  however,  on  a  somewhat  lower  level  than,  and 
anterior  to,  the  superficial  cervical,  lying  usually  behind  the  clavicle,  in  front  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  and  resting  below  upon  the  subclavian  vein.  It  is  continued  later- 
ally  beneath  the  trapezius,  to  which  it  sends  branches,  and,  having  reached  the 
upper  border  of  the  scapula,  it  passes  over  the  transverse  ligament  of  that  bone, 
or  occasionally  through  the  suprascapular  notch,  into  the  supraspinous  fossa.  Here 
it  gives  branches  to  the  supraspinatus  muscle,  and,  winding  around  the  lateral 
border  of  the  spine,  passes  through  the  scapular  notch  into  the  infraspinous  fossa, 
where  it  breaks  up  into  branches  supplying  the  infraspinatus  muscle  and  anastomos- 
ing  abundandy  and  widely  with  the  branches  of  the  dorsal  scapular  artery. 

5.  The  Transverse  Cervical. — ^The  transverse  cervical  (a.  transversa  colli) 
is  the  only  branch  which  arises  from  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian.  It  also  is 
directed  laterally,  parallel  with  the  superficial  cerviall  and  suprascapular  arteries, 
about  midway  between  them,  but  on  a  much  deeper  level.  It  rests  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  scalenus  medius  muscle,  and  upon  the  trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
and,  passing  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid,  reaches  the  lower  portion 
of  the  levator  anguli  scapulae,  beneath  which  it  terminates  by  dividing  into  ascending 
and  posterior  scapular  branches. 

BranchcB. — In  addition  to  the  two  terminal  branches,  the  transverse  cervical  gives  oQ 
branches  to  the  trapezius,  the  supraspinatus,  and  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  muscles. 

(a)  The  ascending  tenninal  branch  (ramus  ascendens)  passes  upward  to  supply  the  splenius 
muscles,  and  forms  anastomoses  with  the  superficial  cervical. 

{d)  The  posterior  scapular  artery  (ramus  descendens)  descends  along  the  entire  length of  the 
vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  beneath  the  rhomboid  muscles.  It  supplies  these  muscles  and 
the  serratus  posticus  superior.  and  sends  branches*  laterally  upon  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
surfaces  of  the  scapula,  supplying  the  infraspinatus  and  subscapular  muscles  and  anastomosing 
with  the  dorsal  scapular  and  subscapular  arteries 

Anastomoses. — The  anastomoses  which  the  suprascapular  and  transverse  cer- 
vical arteries  make  with  the  branches  of  the  subscapular  artery  from  the  axillary  are 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation  from  the 
arm  after  ligation  of  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian,  Additional  paths  which 
may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  are  afforded  by  the  anastomoses  which 
occur  between  the  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  and  the  intercostal 
branches  of  the  superior  intercostal,  and  more  especially  the  perforating  branches  of 
the  internal  mammary. 

Variations. — Very  frequently  indeed  the  anastomosis  which  exists  between  the  ascending 
branch  of  the  transverse  and  the  superficial  cervical  develops  to  such  an  extent  that  it  forms 
the  principal  channel  by  which  the  blood  reaches  the  posterior  scapular  from  the  subclavian, 
and  m  such  cases  the  main  stem  of  the  transverse  cervical  disappears,  the  posterior  scapular 
then  becoming  a  terminal  branch  of  the  superficial  cervical  This  arrangement  (Fig.  705)  is  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  that  it  is  regarded  as  the  normal  one  by  many  authors.  When  this  is 
done,  the  name,  transverse  cervical,  is  applied  to  the  main  stem'  of  the  superficial  cervical,  the 
latter  term  being  retained  for  and  limiteo  to  the  ascending  branch  of  the  original  arter>\  When 
this  arrangement  obtains,  there  is  no  branch  from  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery. 

THE  AXILLARY  ARTERV. 

The  axillary  artery  (a.  axillaris)  (F^igs.  704,  705)  is  the  continuation  of  the 
subclavian  through  the  axillarv  space.  It  begins  at  the  lower  border  of  the  first 
rib,  at  the  apex  of  the  axillary  space,  and  passes  downward  along  the  outer 
waU  of  the  space  to  the  lo\ver  border  of  the  teres  major,  where  it  becomes  the 
brachial  artery.  When  the  arm  is  abducted  to  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  trunk,  the  artery  has  an  almost  straight  course,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  to  a  point  midway  between 
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and  terminates  by  dividing  into  three  branches  :  (i)  the  inferior  thyroid,  (2)  the 
superficial  cervical^  and  ( 3 )  the  suprascapuiar. 

(a)  The  inferior  thyroid  artcrjr  (a.  thjreoidea  inferior)  (Fig.  692)  is  the 
largest  of  the  branches  which  arise  from  the  thyroid  axis.  It  passes  at  first  verti- 
cally  upward  to  about  the  level  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cer\ncal 
vertebra,  and  then  bends  medially.  It  p)asses  behind  the  common  carotid  artery» 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  either  behind  or  in  front  of 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  in  front  of  the  vertebral  artery,  and  finally  breaks 
up  into  branches  which  supply  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  anastomose 
with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  superior  thyroid  artery. 

Branches. — In  addition  to  these  terminal  branches,  the  inferior  thyroid  gives  origin  to  the 
follouing  arteries : 

(aa)  Muscular  branches  to  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

(dd)  The  ascending  cervical  artery  (a.  cervicalis  ascendens)  frequently  arises  directly  from 
the  thyroid  axis  and  passes  vertically  upward,  parallel  to  the  phrenic  nerve,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  It  supplies  the  deep  muscles 
of  the  neck,  sends  branches  through  the  spinal  foramina  which  accompany  the  spinal  bmnches 
of  the  vertebral  artery,  and  anastomoses  with  the  vertebral,  the  occipital,  the  ascending  phar>ii* 
geal,  and  the  deep  cervical  arteries. 

(cc)  The  inferior  laryngeal  artery  (a.  laryngea  inferior)  passes  upward  in  the  groove  be- 
tween  the  trachea  and  cesophagus  in  company  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  It  passes 
beneath  the  ]ower  border  of  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  and  enters  the  larynx.  to 
whose  mucous  membrane  and  muscles  it  is  distributed.  It  anastomoses  with  the  superior 
laryngeal  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid. 

Finally,  it  gives  off  small  branches  to  the  pharynx,  cesophagus,  and  trachea,  one  of  those 
to  the  last-named  structure  extending  down  upon  its  lateral  surface  to  anastomose  below  with 
the  bronchial  arteries. 

The  anastomoses  which  the  inferior  thyroid  makes  by  its  thyroid  branches  with  the  supe- 
rior thyroid  and  by  its  ascending  cervical  branch  with  the  occipital  constitute  important  connec- 
tions  betvveen  the  subclavian  and  carotid  systems  and  play  an  important  part  in  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery. 

Variations. — ^The  thyroid  axis  occasionally  arises  under  cover  of  or  even  lateral  to  the 
scalenus  anticus,  and  it  may  be  entirely  wanting,  its  branches  arising  directly  from  the  subcla- 
vian.  The  inferior  thvroid  may  be  absent  on  one  side  or  on  both,  and  its  size  varies  invcrscly 
to  the  development  of  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  or  to  that  of  the  superior  thyToid  arteries. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  inferior  thyroid  may  be  tied  for  a  wound  or 
during  the  operation  of  thyroidectomy.  It  has  been  frequently  tied.  in  conjunction 
with  the  superior  thyroid,  in  various  forms  of  goitre,  but  the  procedure  has  been 
abandoned.  It  niay  be  reached  through  the  incision  for  tying  the  carotid  below  the 
omo-hyoid  (page  732).  The  sterno-mastoid  and  the  carotid  sheath  and  its  contents 
are  drawn  outward.  The  carotid  tubercle  being  found,  the  inferior  thyroid  should 
be  sought  for  at  a  slightly  lower  level, — opposite  the  body  of  the  sixth  cer\'ical  ver- 
tebra or  about  the  level  of  the  omo-hyoid  crossing, — coming  out  from  behind  the 
sheath  of  the  great  vessels  and  running  in  front  of  the  vertebral  artery  obliquely 
upward  and  inward  towards  the  gland.  It  should  be  remembered  that  before  cnter- 
ing  the  gland  it  lies  for  a  short  distance  close  to  its  posterior  surface,  and  that  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  in  intimate  relation  to  this  part  of  the  vessel  or  to  its 
terminal  branches.  It  should  therefore  be  tied  in  the  fissure  bet^'een  the  cesophagtis 
and  the  great  vessels,  as  close  to  the  carotid  sheath — i.e,^  as  far  from  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  gland — as  possible,  to  avoid  inclusion  of  this  nerve.  The  middle  cer- 
vical ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  phrenic  and  the  descendens  hypoglossi  nerves, 
and,  on  the  left  side,  the  thoracic  duct  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

(d)  The  superficial  cervical  artery  (a.  ccrvicalis  superficialis)  (Fig.  705> 
passes  almost  directly  laterally  from  the  thyroid  axis,  passing  in  front  of  the  scalenus 
anticus  and  then  across  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck  at  a  level 
of  about  25  cm.  above  the  clavicle.  Arrived  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapejEius« 
it  passes  beneath  that  muscle  and  breaks  up  into  ascending  and  descending  branches 
which  supply  the  trapezius,   the  levator  anguli  scapultc,  the  rhomboidei.  and  ihe 
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the  anterior  surface  of  the  subscapularis  muscle.  Extemal  to  it  is  the  outer  cord  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  and  internally  the  inner  cord,  which  separates  it  from  the  axillary  vein. 
In  its  third  portion  the  artery  is  covered  in  its  upper  half  by  the  lower  part  of 
the  pectoralis  major,  but  in  its  lower  half  only  by  the  integument  and  the  superficial 
and  deep  fasciae.  The  inner  head  of  the  median  nerve  passes  obliquely  across  its 
anterior  surface.  Posteriorly  it  is  in  relation  with  the  subscapularis,  latissimus  dorsi, 
and  teres  major,  in  that  order  from  above  downward,  a  considerable  amount  of  areolar 
tissue,  in  which  run  the  circumfiex  and  musculo-spiral  nerves,  intervening,  however, 
between  the  artery  and  the-  muscles.  To  the  outer  side  are  the  median  and  musculo- 
cutaneous  nerves  and  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  whiie  internally  are  the  internal 
cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves  and  the  axillary  vein. 

Branches. — Much  variation  occurs  in  the  arrangement  of  the  branches  of  the 
axillary  artery.  It  is  customary  to  recognize  seven  branches,  but  one  or  more  of 
them  is  frequently  absent  as  a  distinct  branch  arising  directiy  from  the  artery. 
These  branches  are  arrang^d  as  follows  :  from  the  first  part  are  given  of!  ( i )  the 
superior  thoracic  and  (2)  the  acromicU  thoracic  ;  from  the  second  part  (3)  the  long 
ihoracic  and  (4)  the  cUar  thoracic  ;  and  from  the  third  part  (5)  the  subscapular^ 
(6)  the  anterior  circumjiex,  and  (7)  th^  posterior  circumflex. 

Variations. — As  stated  in  the  deseription  of  the  variations  of  the  subclavian,  the  axillary 
artery  may  be  represented  by  two  parallel  vessels  which  arise  from  the  first  portion  of  the  sub- 
clavian and  are  continued  below  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  The  more  frequent  varia- 
tions, however,  concem  the  occurrence  of  additional  branches  from  the  axillary,  and  of  these 
there  mav  be  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  the  superior  profunda,  normallv  a  branch  of  the 
brachial,  but  not  infrequently  arising  from  the  axillary  in  common  with  the  subscapular. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  axillary  artery  may  require  to  be  ligated  on 
account  of  wounds,  of  rupture,  of  high  aneurism  of  the  brachial,  or,  rarely,  in  distal 
ligation  for  subclavian  aneurism. 

Wounds  of  the  axillary  are  not  uncommon  when  the  vulnerating  body — a  knife- 
blade,  a  bullet,  etc. — is  directed  from  within  outward,  the  artery  in  aH  positions  of 
the  arm  maintaining  a  much  closer  relation  to  the  outer,  or  humeral,  wall  of  the 
axilla  than  to  the  inner,  or  thoracic,  wall,  which  is  therefore  known  as  the  wall  of 
safety.  It  is  always  well  in  such  cases  to  expose  the  artery  and  to  tie  both  ends,  as 
the  exact  source  of  the  bleeding  is  often  necessarily  in  doubt  and  the  free  anastomosis 
of  its  branches  is  likely  to  lead  to  secondary  hemorrhage  from  the  wound  if  the  vessel 
is  tied  in  continuity. 

Rupture  of  the  axillary  artery  has  occurred  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  as 
an  accident  due  to  the  movements  employed  in  attempted  reduction  of  old  dislocations 
of  the  shoulder.  The  preponderance  of  arterial  as  compared  with  venous  rupture 
(twenty-six  out  of  twenty-eight  cases,  Stimson  ;  ot  forty  out  of  forty-four,  Korte) 
is  striking,  the  greater  thinness  of  the  vein  and  its  attachment  to  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane— circumstances  that  would  seem  to  favor  its  rupture — being  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  greater  frequency  and  extent  of  atheromatous  degeneration 
and  consequent  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  artery,  and  possibly  by  the  greater  liability 
of  the  latter  to  undergo  tension  during  the  movements  of  abduction,  elevation,  and 
circumduction  (which  are  those  chiefly  associated  \vith  the  accident  in  question),  and 
— ^as  the  outermost  or  rather  uppermost  vessel — to  contract  adhesion  to  the  displaced 
humeral  head. 

Aneurism  of  the  axillary  is  comparatively  frequent,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  number,  variety,  and  range  of  the  movements  of  the  shoulder- joint,  during  which 
the  vessel  is  subjected  to  strains  and  to  a  variety  of  flexures.  It  is  more  common  on 
the  right  side  on  account  of  the  more  general  use  of  the  right  arm,  and  affects  oftenest 
the  third  portion  of  the  vessel,  or  that  least  supported  by  surrounding  structures  and 
most  subjected  to  changes  in  tension  and  position  and  to  certain  injuries,  as  those 
which  occur  during  luxation  of  the  shoulder  or  during  efiforts  at  reduction  {vide 
supra).  On  account  of  the  looseness  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  lies,  such  an  aneurism 
rapidly  attains  a  largc  size  and,  by  reason  of  the  minor  traumatisms  inflicted  during 
the  shoulder  movements,  is  especially  prone  to  inflammation. 
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.■  iTi  *  f^iUing  showing  immediately  below  the  cla\-icle 
■ii  i^č  r'^sh:nji  that  bone  upward  if  the  first  portion  is  inv.  ■I\ 
~'  i-i.  ■=.  -s^rlcs  ior»"ard  if  the  aneurism  is  lower,  or  appearini;  i- 

-rm  ■-»  -•  i:  ihe  third  portion  is  involved  ;  {b)iedema  of  the  j- 
=ur^  :c  irje  a.\illarj-  vein  ;  (c)  pain  down  the  arm,  in  the  shf.u.'. 
i-.  IZ.:  s-i*  '•'.  the  chest.  and  feebleness  and  liniitalion  of  sh^i:!: 
cs  :r-  ir:   =r<,  spasm.  then  paresis  of  the  associated  musdes.  ai!  ■! 

iri-iiiiil  r'e.\us  and  its  branches. 

■j^r^t  i  :he  a.\illarj- artery  is  onij- ef(ectively  possible  in  the  \<-* 
•:r:ii.c  »here,  with  the  fingers  beneath  the  anterior  ajiillar^-  {'•.< 

Fig.  706. 
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»;th  dne  care  and  gentleness,  may  be  flattened  again.n 
;e  i'f  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps, 
■."I  niav  be  effected  in  two  ways  :    I.  With  the  am 
•v-^ion  three  inches  long,  slig:htly  convex  downw3rd. 
ch  bt!iiw  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  is  tnade  throu^h 

■  ;  l,it\-<ma.  The  cephalic  vein  and  the  descendirg 
:  ,irttr\-  will  be  seen,   just  beneath   the  fascia.  in  ihe 

^•v-iter  ptctoral  muscies.     The  ouler  cla\'icular  fibrts 

■  .■■.\idtil  close  to  the  clavicle  ;  the  inteT>ectoraI  anfl 
,>'i'-o^tive  tissue  are  broken  up  ;  the  upper  border  cf 
,!  i- ^t  [r.ii-ed  to  the  coracoid  process  ;  the  costo-cora- 
;  ;--v>i:s;h  bv  a  vertical  incision  close  to  the  coracoid : 

;;  S.  n»  t-en  the  brachial  plexus  of  ner\'ea  externally  and 
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the  vein  ]nternally.  The  internal  anterior  thoracic  nerve  is  sometimes  seen  coming 
out  between  the  vein  and  the  artery.  The  arm  should  be  brought  to  the  side  to 
relieve  tension  on  the  vessels,  especially  the  vein,  which  in  that  position  will  be  least 
prominent.    The  needle  should  be  passed  from  within  and  below  outward  and  upward. 

2.  With  the  arm  abducted,  so  as  to  make  evident  the  fissure  between  the  sternal 
and  clavicular  portions  of  the  pectoralis  major,  an  obHque  incision  is  made  over  this 
space  and  will  usually  begin  about  a  half-inch  from  the  sterno-clavicular  joint  The 
muscular  interspace  having  been  exposed,  its  sides  are  separated,  not  direcdy  back- 
ward,  but  backward  and  upward  tovvards  the  clavicle.  The  arm  is  brought  to  the 
side  to  relax  the  pectoral  fibres.  The  pectoralis  minor  and  the  space  between  it  and 
the  clavicle  are  reached^  and  if  the  latter  is  too  contracted,  the  muscle  may  be  divided 
dose  to  the  coracoid  process.  The  artery  is  then  exposed  and  secured  as  in  the 
method  above  given. 

The  second portian  is  not  formally  ligated,  but  may  have  a  ligature  applied  when- 
ever,  as  in  the  last-mentioned  method,  the  lesser  pectoral  has  been  divided. 

Ligation  of  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  is,  on  account  of  its  ease 
of  performance,  almost  invariably  preferred  to  any  of  these  operations. 

The  third  portion  of  the  axillary  is  that  almost  always  selected  for  ligation  of 
that  vessel,  for  a  similar  reason. 

The  line  of  the  vessel,  the  arm  being  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk,  is  from  the 
junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  summit  of  the  axilla  to  the  middle  of 
the  bend  of  the  arm  at  the  elbow.  This  line  will  be  found  to  follow  the  inner  margin 
of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  the  prominence  of  which  may  be  seen  just  internal  to 
the  swell  of  the  biceps  where  it  emerges  from  beneath  the  anterior  axillary  fold.  An 
incbion  is  made  on  this  line  through  the  skin  and  superficial  and  deep  fasciae,  and  the 
fibres  of  the  coraco-brachialis  margin  are  exposed  and  cleared.  Internally  to  them 
lies  the  vessel,  the  median  and  musculo-cutaneous  nerves  external  to  it,  and  the  inter- 
na! cutaneous  nerve  and  axillary  vein  on  its  inner  side. 

The  needle  should  be  passed  from  within  outward. 

The  collaieral  circulaiion  is  established  after  ligation  of  the  first  portion  above 
the  origin  of  the  acromial  thoracic  precisely  as  after  ligation  of  the  third  portion  of 
the  subclavian  (page  757).  After  ligation  of  the  third  portion  above  the  origin  of 
the  subscapular  the  anastomoses  take  plače  between  {a)  the  intercostals,  long  thoracic, 
posterior  scapular,  and  suprascapular,  and  (^)  the  acromial  thoracic,  on  the  cardiac 
side  of  the  ligature ;  and  {a)  the  subscapular,  and  (J))  the  posterior  circumflex  oh 
the  distal  side. 

When  the  vessel  has  been  tied  between  the  origins  of  the  subscapular  and  the 
two  circumflex  arteries — ^probably  the  point  of  election  (Taylor) — the  anastomoses 
occur  between  the  branches  of  the  axillary  and  those  of  the  thyroid  axis, — Le,^  the 
suprascapular  and  acromial  thoracic  above  and  the  posterior  circumflex  below.  Stili 
lower, — />.,  below  the  circumflex  arteries — the  coUateral  circulation  is  established 
just  as  after  ligation  of  the  brachial  above  the  superior  profunda  (^.v.), 

1.  The  Superior  Thoracic  Artcrjr. — ^The  superior  or  short  thoracic  (a. 
thoracalis  suprema)  (Fig.  704)  arises  just  after  the  axillary  has  emerged  from  beneath 
the  subclavius  muscle,  and  is  directed  downward  and  fon%'ard  to  the  first  intercostal 
space,  the  muscles  of  which  it  supplies.  Not  infrequently  it  gives  of!  a  branch  which 
supplies  the  muscles  of  the  second  intercostal  space  also.  Its  branches  anastomose 
with  those  of  the  internal  mammary  and  acromial  thoracic,  and  occasionally  its  plače 
is  iaken  by  a  branch  from  the  latter  vessel. 

2.  The  Acromial  Thoracic  Artery. — ^The  acromial  thoracic  (a.  thoraco- 
acroiiiialis)  (Fig.  705)  is  a  very  constant  branch  which  arises  from  the  front  of  the 
axillary  artery,  a  short  distance  below  the  superior  thoracic.  It  is  directed  fonvard 
for  a  short  distance,  but  soon  divides  into  thoracic,  clavicular,  and  acromio-humeral 
branches. 

Branches. — (a)  The  thoracic  branches  (rami  pectorales)  pass  downward  and  forward  to  the 
side  of  the  lhorax,  supplyinjf  the  muscles  of  the  second  and  third,  and  sometimes  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  intercostal  spaces,  and  also  giving  branches  to  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  pectoralis 
minor.     It  anastomoses  with  the  intercostal  arteries  and  the  superior  and  long  thoracics. 
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The  symp(oms  are  (a)  swelling  showing  imniediately  below  the  davide  (in 
Mohrenheim's  fossa)  and  pushing  that  bone  upward  if  the  hrst  portion  is  involved, 
or  pushing  ihe  pectoral  muscles  fonvard  if  the  aneurism  is  lovver,  or  appearing  a$  a 
pulsating  tumor  in  the  axilla  if  the  third  portion  is  involved  ;  {b)adema  of  the  arm 
and  hand  from  pressure  on  the  axillary  vein  ;  {c)  pain  down  the  arm,  in  the  shoutder 
and  neck,  and  down  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  /eebUtiesi  and  litnitation  of  shoulder 
and  arm  movements  from,  first,  spasm.  then  paresis  of  the  associated  muscles,  ali  due 
to  pressure  on  the  brachial  plexus  and  its  branches. 

Digital  compression  of  the  axillar>'  artery  is  only  eftectively  possible  in  the  lower 
part  oi  the  third  portion,  where,  witli  the  iingers  beneath  the  anterior  axillary  fold, 

Fig.  706. 
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the  vessel,  if  the  eflort  is  made  with  due  čare  and  gentleness.  may  be  fJattened  against 
the  humerus  just  within  the  edge  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps. 

Ligation  of  the  fini  portion  may  be  efiected  in  two  ways  ;  i.  With  the  arm 
abducted  to  a  right  angle.  an  incision  three  inches  long,  slightly  convex  downward, 
and  with  its  centre  about  an  inch  below  the  middie  of  the  clavicle,  is  made  through 
the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  platysma.  The  cephalic  vein  and  the  descending 
branch  of  the  acromial  thoracic  artery  will  be  seen,  just  beneath  the  fascia.  in  the 
groove  between  the  deltoid  and  greater  pectoral  muscles.  The  outer  clavicular  fibres 
of  the  pectoralis  major  are  then  divided  close  to  th"*  clavicle  ;  the  interpectoral  and 
axill3ry  fascia  and  some  loose  connective  tissue  are  broken  up  ;  the  upper  bordcr  of 
the  pectoralis  minor  is  identltiecl  and  traced  to  the  coracoid  process  ;  the  costo-cora- 
coid  membrane  is  cautiouslv  cut  through  by  a  vertical  incision  close  to  the  coracnd ; 
the  artery  is  then  sought  tor,  Iying  between  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  extemally  and 
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(a)  Thoracic  branches  (rami  tboracodorsaies) ,  which  supply  the  serratus  magnus  and  the 
muscles  of  some  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  not  far  from  its  origin  it  gives  off — 

(d)  The  dorsal  scapular  (a.  circuinflex  scapulae).  This  vessel,  of  large  size,  vvinds  around 
the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  in  the  triangular  space  bounded  by  the  teres  major,  the  teres 
minor,  and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  is  distributed  to  the  infraspinatus  and  the  teres 
minor. 

The  subscapular  artery  anastomoses  through  its  thoracic  branches  vvith  the  intercostals  and 
with  the  long  thoracic,  and  through  the  dorsal  scapular  with  the  suprascapular  and  posterior 
scapular  arteries. 

Variations. — The  subscapular  artery  varies  somewhat  in  its  origin.  Occasionally  it  sprinfi;s 
from  the  second  portion  of  the  axillary,  and  may  also  arise  from  the  brachial.  Quite  frequentTy 
it  arises  from  a  tnink  common  to  it  and  one  or  other  or  both  circumflex  arteries,  and  the  supe- 
rior  profunda  brachii,  normally  a  branch  of  the  bracnial  artery,  may  also  arise  from  this  common 
trunK. 

The  subscapular  has  been  observed  to  give  rise  to  an  aberrant  artery  vvhich  passes  down 
the  arm  and  either  unites  vvith  the  brachial  or  else  becomes  the  ulnar,  or  may  even  extend  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  wrist,  where  it  unites  with  a  branch  of  the  anterior  interosseous  artery 
to  form  the  radial. 

6.  The  Anterior  Circumflex  Artery. — The  anterior  circumflex  (a.  circum- 
ilesa  humeri  anterior)  (Fig.  704)  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  third 
portion  of  the  axillary,  and  arises  either  directly  from  the  artery  or  from  a  common 
trunk  with  the  posterior  circumflex  ;  more  rarely  it  arises  from  the  subscapular.  It 
passes  outward  beneath  the  coraco-brachialis  and  the  heads  of  the  biceps,  and  winds 
around  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  lying  close  to  the  bone.  Opposite  the 
bicipital  groove  it  gives  off  a  branch  which  ascends  along  the  groove  to  be  distributed 
to  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  it  also  sends  branches  to  the  coraco- 
brachialis  and  biceps.  It  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  circumflex 
and  with  the  humeral  branch  of  the  acromial  thoracic. 

7.  The  Posterior  Circumflex  Artery. — The  posterior  circumflex  (a.  cir- 
cumflexa  humeri  posterior)  (Fig.  704)  arises  from  the  axillary,  almost  opposite  the 
anterior  circumfiex,  or  from  a  common  trunk  with  that  vessel  or  with  the  subscap- 
ular. More  rarely  it  may  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  artery.  It  passes 
backward  and  outward  through  the  quadrilateral  space  bounded  by  the  subscapularis 
above,  the  teres  major  below,  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  internally,  and  the 
humerus  externally,  and  winds  around  the  posterior  surface  of  that  bone  at  the  level 
of  its  surgical  neck.  Passing  under  the  deltoid  muscle  externally,  it  divides  into 
a  number  of  branches,  most  of  which  pass  into  the  muscle  to  supply  it,  while  some 
pass  to  the  shoulder-joint.  It  anastomoses  with  the  acromial  branch  of  the  acromial 
thoracic,  vvith  the  anterior  circumflex,  and  with  the  superior  profunda  branch  of  the 
brachial. 

THE   BRACHIAL   ARTERV. 

The  brachial  artery  (a  brachialis)  (Figs.  708,  709)  is  the  continuation  of  the 
axillary  down  the  arm.  It  begins  at  the  lower  border  of  the  teres  major  and  termi- 
nates a  little  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow  by  dividing  into  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  vessel  lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm,  but  as  it  passes  dovvmvard  it  inclines  somewhat  outivard,  so  that  in  its  lower 
part  it  is  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  brachium.  Its  course  may  be  indicated  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds  of  the  folds  of  the  axilla 
to  a  point  midway  betvveen  the  condyles  of  the  humerus. 

Relations. — Anteriorly  the  brachial  artery  is  covered  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  by  only  the  deep  and  superficial  fascise  and  the  integument.  About 
the  middle  of  its  length  it  is  crossed  obliquely,  from  without  inward,  by  the  median 
nerve,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  passes  beneath  the  aponeurotic  slip,  the 
so-called  bicipital  fascia  (lacertus  flbrosus)  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  is 
separated  by  it  from  the  median  basilic  vein.  Posteriorly  it  rests  in  succession,  from 
above  clc)\vn\vard,  upon  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  the  inner  head  of  the  triceps, 
the  insertion  of  the  cr)raco-hrachialis,  and  the  brachialis  anticus.  The  musculo-spiral 
ner\*e  and  the  superior  profunda  artery  pass  downward  and  in\vard  between  the 
vessel  and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps.     ExtemaUy  to  it,  above,  is  the  median  nerve 
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(d)  The  davicular  branch,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  passes  upward  to  supply  the 
subcIavLUS  muscie,  and  anaslomoses  «ith  the  supraseapular  arterj'. 

{c)  The  acromio-humeral  brancta  passes  upward  and  Dutu'ard  across  the  costo<«}racoid 
membrane  and  over  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  and  theii  divides  inio  an  aeromial  and 
a  humeral  branch.  The  Cormer  ( ramus  acromiallsj  )>asses  upward  tovvards  the  acroniia!  pri>cesa 
to  &upply  the  deltoid  muscie,  vvhile  Ihe  latter  {ramus  deltoldeus)  lums  downward  in  the  KTOOve 
between  the  dehoid  and  ihe  davicular  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major.  accompanying  the  cephalic 
vein.  It  sends  branches  to  Ihe  two  adjacent  muscles  and  to  the  integument,  and  anastumoses 
with  the  anterior  circumflex  arterj'. 

3.  The  Long  Thoracic  Artery. — The  long  thoracic  (a,  thoracica  latcralis) 
(Fig,  704)  is  a  aoniewhat  inconstant  branch,  whoae  plače  is  very  fretjuentlj-  taken  by 
the  thoracic  branch  of  the  acromial  thoracic  or  by  a  branch  from  the  subscapular.  It 
passes  downward  and  for^^ard  upon  the  serratus  magnus,  sending  branches  to  that 
muscie,  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  the  muscles  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  intercostal 


Spaces.  It  aiso  sends  branches  to  the  matnmary  gland  (rami  mamniaiii  crtemi), 
»hcnce  it  has  bcen  tenned  the  extemal  mammary  arteiy.  It  anastomoses  w  ith  the 
thoracic  branch  of  the  acromial  thoracic,  with  the  subscapular  and  the  intercostals, 
and  with  the  perforating  branches  of  the  internal  mammarv. 

4.  The  Alar  Thoracic  Artery.— The  aJar  thoracic  ( Fig.  704)  is  a  ver>-  incon- 
stant small  branch  which  passes  to  the  fascia  and  Ivmphatic  glands  of  the  axillaj>- 
space.  Its  plače  mav  be  taken  by  branches  from  the  subscapular,  the  long  thoracic, 
or  the  thoracic  branch  of  ihe  acromial  thoracic. 

5.  The  Subscapular  Artery. — The  subscapular  Ca.  subscapnlaris)  (Fig. 
704)'is  the  largest  branch  of  the  axillary  and  arises  just  as  thal  artery  crosscs  the 
lowcr  border  of  the  subscapnlaris  muscie.  It  passes  downward  and  inw-ard,  accom- 
panied  l)v  the  long  siil>scapular  ner\c,  along  the  lower  border  of  the  subscapiibir 
muscie  as  far  as  the  lowcr  angSe  of  the  scapula.  and  distributes  branches  through- 
out  its  course  to  the  subscapularis  and  teres  major  and  to  the  latissimus  dorsi.  It 
also  gi\es  off — 
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tnuscies.  This  has  been  various!y  termed  the  vas  aberrans,  the  a.  brachialis  superfieialU,  or  the 
a.  radialis  superficialis,  and  it  appears  lo  be  normallj-  present,  but  much  reduced  in  Mze  and 
included  among  the  muscular  branches. 

The  ma)onty  of  the  modifications  of  the  brachial  aner>-  are  due  to  an  extraordinary  devel- 
opment  of  the  superficial  brachial.  Thus  it  mav  enlarge  and  become  continuous  below  with 
the  radial  artery,  giving  rise  to  a  condition  usually  termed  a  "  high"  origin  Qf  the  radial ;  more 

Fig.  709. 


rarelv  it  niay  unite  with  the  ulnar  arterj',  producing  a  "  hich"  oripn  for  that  vessel ;  o . . 

ally  It  gives  rise  to  both  the  radial  and  ulnar,  the  tnie  brachial  being  continuous  below  with  the 
commou  interosseous ;  or,  finaliy,  it  may  unite  with  the  lower  part  of  the  brachial  artery  pro|>er, 
ihe  portion  of  the  latter  between  the  origin  and  anastomosis  of  the  superficial  brachial  disap- 
nearing,  so  that  what  is  termed  a  brachial  aner>'  is  formed,  uhich  passes  behind  instead  of  in 
tront  (rf  the  median  nene. 
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and  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  and,  lower  down,  the  biceps  and  ita  tendon. 
Internally  it  is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  ulnar,  internal  cutaneous,  and  lesser 
interna!  cutaneous  nerves,  and,  in  its  lower  third,  with  the  median  nerve.  The  basilic 
vein  is  somewhat  superficial  to  it  and  to  its  inner  side. 

Two  ven^  comites  accompany  the  arter)',  Iytng  respectively  upon  its  inner  and 
outer  sides,  and  cross  branches  pass  betvveen  the  two.  It  is  also  accompanied  by  two 
lymphatic  vessels  which  have  in  their  course  ihree  or  four  lymphatic  nodes,  usually 
of  small  size.    - 

Branches. — ^The  brachial  artery  gives  off  musatlar  branches  to  the  biceps, 
coraco-brachialis,  brachialb  anticus,  triceps,  and  pronator  radii  teres,  and  a  small 

Fig.  708. 


Bncblil  ■nerT  In  relillon  10  nervn  ol  *rni. 

nulrient  ariery  for  the  humerus  fa.  outriciae  humeri)  artses  either  directly  from  the 
brachial  or  from  one  of  its  muscular  branches  or  from  the  inferior  profunda.  It 
enters  the  nutrient  foramen  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  humems.  In 
addttion,  there  arise  from  the  brachial  fi)  the  superior  profunda,  (2)  the  inferior 
profunda,  and  (3)  the  anastomoliea  tnagna. 


which  the  brachial  arterj-  presents  are  both  numerous  and 
terially  the  origin  of  the  t«o  terminal    branches,  the  radia) 
and  ulnar. 

In  cases  in  which  there  is  a  w-ell-developed  supracondvloid  process  on  the  humerus  (pa^^ 
j68),  the  bnichial  arter>-  accompanies  the  median  nerve  behind  it,  and  only  pssses  upon  the  an- 
terior  stirface  of  the  arm  alter  it  has  passed  it.  In  such  cases  there  Eenerally  arises  from  ihe 
upper  part  of  the  brachial,  or  e\en  from  the  anillarv,  a  vessel  which  descends  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  ann,  lying  superficially  and  sending  branches  to  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus 
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tnuscies.  This  has  been  variously  termed  the  vas  aberraits,  the  a,  brachialis  stiperficiaiis^  or  the 
a.  radialis  superjicialis,  and  it  appears  to  be  iionnally  present,  but  much  reduced  in  size  and 
included  among  the  muscular  brane  hes. 

The  majority  of  ihe  modifications  of  the  brachial  arterj'  are  due  to  an  extraordinary  devel- 
opment  of  the  superficial  brachial.  Thus  it  mav  enlarge  and  become  continuous  below  wilh 
the  radtal  artery,  giving  rise  to  a  condition  usualJy  termed  a  "  high"  origir  of  the  radial ;  more 


.^  ^      ...      ^,  ,    . .    .    „  "  origin  for  ihal  vessel ;  occasion- 

ally  It  gives  rise  to  both  the  radial  and  uinar,  the  inie  bt^cniat  beinK  continuous  below  wilh  the 
commoii  interosseous ;  or,  linaUy,  it  may  unite  with  the  lower  part  of  the  brachial  artery  proper, 
iKe  piirtion  of  Ihe  laller  between  the  origin  and  anastomosis  of  the  superticial  brachial  disap- 
pearing.  so  that  what  Is  termed  a  brachial  artery  is  fomied,  u'hich  passes  behind  instead  of  m 
front  of  the  median  ner\'e. 
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Comparative  anatomy  and  embryology  both  indicate  that  the  occurrence  of  a  Mvell-devel- 
oped  superficial  brachial,  continuous  below  wiih  the  radial,  is  the  primary  condition,  and  that 
the  origin  of  the  radial  as  a  terminal  branch  of  the  brachial  proper  is  a  secondary  condition, 
due  to  an  anastomosis  between  the  lower  part  of  the  original  superficial  stem  and  the  brachial 
and  to  the  subsequent  diminution  or  partial  obliteration  of  the  former  above  this  anastomosis 
(Fig.  748  E). 

Another  branch,  normally  present  but  usually  insigniiicant,  which  may  reach  an  exlraor- 
dinary  development,  is  the  a.  plica  cubiti  suberficiadis.  It  arises  from  the  iower  portion  of  the 
brachial  and,  passing  inward  and  downward  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  is  distributed  to 
the  fiexor  carpi  radialis  and  the  palmaris  longus.  VVhen  abnormally  developed,  it  forms  what 
has  been  termed  the  accessory  ulnar  ariery,  and  passes  down  the  forearm,  immediately  beneath 
the  deep  fascia  and  between  the  two  muscles  just  mentioned,  and  terminates  by  anasto* 
mosing  with  the  ulnar,  or  in  some  cases  replaces  it  and  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  palmar 
arches. 

Supemumerary  branches  accessory  to  the  branches  usually  present  may  also  occur,  and. 
in  addition,  the  brachial  may  give  rise,  in  its  upf)er  part,  to  the  subscapular  and  the  posterior 
circumflex,  nomiallv  branches^of  the  axillary  ;  in  its  lower  part,  to  the  radial  recurrent;  and,  al 
its  bifurcation,  to  the  interosseous  artery  or  to  the  median,  which  is  usually  a  branch  of  the 
interosseous. 

Practical  Considerations. — Spontaneous  aneurism  of  the  brachial  arterv  is 
rare,  and  is  usually  associated  with  marked  arterio-sclerosis  or  with  cardiac  disease. 
Wounds  and  traumatic  aneurism  are  common,  though  lessened  in  frequency  by  the 
protected  position  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  artery  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 
Aneurism  has,  however,  follovved  a  stab-wound  from  the  outer  side,  which,  after 
passing  through  the  biceps,  involved  the  vessel.  Arterio-venous  aneurism  just 
above  the  bend  of  the  elbow  was  formerly  often  met  with  as  a  result  of  the  accidental 
wounding  of  the  artery  during  phlebotomy  of  the  median  basilic  vein,  parallel  with 
the  vessel  at  that  point  and  separated  from  it  only  by  the  lacertus  fibrosus. 

The  liTie  of  the  artery  is  from  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of 
the  axilla  to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  wh^n  the  arm  is  abducted  and  the 
forearm  extended  and  supinated. 

The  artery  in  the  upper  two- thirds  of  its  course  may  be  compressed  against  the 
inner  side  of  the  humerus  by  pressure  directed  outward  and  a  very  little  backward 
along  the  internal  border  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps.  This  muscular  border 
may  be  visible,  or  may  be  recognized  by  picking  it  up  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 
The  artery  may  be  overlapped  by  this  inner  edge  of  the  biceps,  especially  in  mus- 
cular subjects.  At  the  middle  of  the  arm,  over  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis 
into  the  flat  surface  above  the  beginning  of  the  internal  supracondyloid  ridge,  it  may 
most  easily  be  subjected  to  compression.  In  the  lower  third  the  pressure  must  be 
directed  backward,  as  the  humerus — separated  from  it  by  the  brachialis  anticus 
muscle — then  lies  behind  it. 

Ligation  of  the  vessel  at  its  upper  third  is  effected  through  an  incision  made 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  muscular  ridge  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  the 
fibres  of  which  may  with  advantage  be  exposed  and  identified.  Nothing  lies  bet\veen 
the  artery  and  the  muscle  except  the  median  nerve.  The  basilic  vein  is  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  vessel  and  may,  before  the  incision  is  made,  be  identified  and  avoided  by 
compression  of  the  axillary  vein  above.  The  ulnar  nerve  also  lies  to  the  inner  side. 
The  needle  may  be  passed  in  either  direction. 

In  ligation  at  the  middle  of  the  arm,  the  limb  should  be  abducted  with  the  eIbow 
slightlv  flexed,  and  should  be  supported  by  an  assistant.  If  the  arm  is  anowccl  to 
rest  upon  a  flat  surface,  the  triceps  is  pushed  upward  and  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  biceps,  and  the  dissection  may  bring  into  vie\v  the  inferior  profunda  arter>* 
and  the  ulnar  nerve  instead  of  the  brachial  and  the  median  (Heath).  It  is  well 
to  see  and  identify  the  innermost  fibres  of  the  biceps.  After  they  are  displaced 
outward,  the  median  nerve  (beginning  to  bear  to  the  inner  side)  should  be  separated 
from  the  vessel,  the  sheath  opened,  the  venae  comites  (the  inner  of  which  is  usuany 
the  larger)  drawn  aside,  and  the  needle  passed  from  the  nerve.  Jacobson  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  usua11y  easy  ligation  may  be  difficult  when  the  arterv 
is  concealcd  by  the  median  nerve  at  the  point  at  which  it  Ls  sought,  and  \vhcn  5ts 
calibre  is  small  and  its  beat  feeble  as  the  result  of  hemorrhage,  The  median  nenc 
(from  transmitted  pulsation ),  the  inferior  profunda  arterv,  and  even  the  basilic  vein 
ha  ve  been  mistaken  for  the  brachial. 
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In  ligation  at  the  lower  third — above  the  bend  of  the  elbow — the  inner  edge 
of  the  biceps  tendon  should  be  distincdy  recognized,  and  the  position  of  the 
superficial  veins,  especially  the  median  basilic,  should  be  made  apparent  by  coni- 
pression  above. 

The  incision  should  lie  just  within  the  edge  of  the  tendon  and  should  be  parallel 
with  it,  running  therefore  obliquely  from  within  outward.  It  will  usually  be  just 
outside  of  the  median  basilic  vein.  Its  centre  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  transverse 
fold  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  fibres  of  the  bicipital  fascia  are  divided  in  the 
line  of  the  skin  incision, — />.,  diagonally,  as  they  run  downward  and  inward.  The 
needle  may  be  passed  from  within  outward  so  as  to  avoid  the  median  nerve,  which, 
hovvever,  is  here  some  distance  to  the  inner  side.  In  ali  ligations  of  the  brachial,  its 
frequent  variations  {vide  stipra)  should  be  remembered,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
presence  of  a  *'  vas  aberrans**  or  an  '*  accessory  ulnar*'  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
should  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  muscular  slip  crossing  the  vessel  and  derived 
from  the  pectoralis  major  or  from  one  of  the  humerai  muscles. 

The  collateral  circulaiion  is  carried  on  after  ligation  above  the  superior  profunda 
between  the  ascending  or  recurrent  branches  of  that  vessel  and  the  circumfiex  (espe- 
cially  the  posterior)  and  subscapular  arteries.  After  ligation  below  the  origin  of  the 
inferior  profunda,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  through  the  anastomosis  between  the 
branches  of  the  profunda  from  above  and  those  of  the  anastomotic  and  the  recurrents 
from  the  radial,  ulnar,  and  posterior  interosseous  from  below.  After  ligation  below 
the  anastomotic,  the  branches  of  that  vessel,  as  well  as  those  of  the  profundae,  carry 
the  blood  to  the  recurrents. 

1.  The  Superior  Profunda  Artery. — ^The  superior  profunda  (a.  profunda 
brachii)  (Fig.  709)  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial,  on  its  posterior  surface, 
and  IS  directed  downward  and  outward,  between  the  inner  and  long  heads  of  the 
triceps,  to  reach  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus.  Accompanied  by  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve,  it  curves  around  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone,  lying  in  the  musculo- 
spiral  groove,  and  having  arrived  at  the  external  supracondylar  ridge,  it  pierces  the 
external  intermuscular  septum  and  continues  downward  between  the  brachialis  anticus 
and  the  supinator  longus,  to  terminate  by  anastomosing  in  front  of  the  external 
condyle  with  the  jadial  recurrent  artery. 

Branches. — In  its  course  the  superior  profunda  gives  oflF  a  number  of  branches,  among 
which  inay  be  mentioned  : 

(a)  A  deitoid  branch  (ramos  deltoideos),  which  passes  transversely  outward  to  the  inser- 
tion  of  the  deitoid,  and  then  bends  upward  in  the  substance  of  that  muscle. 

(^)  Muscular  branches  to  the  triceps. 

(^)  A  median  collateral  branch  (a.  collateralis  media),  which  passes  downward  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  inner  head  of  the  triceps  to  the  olecranon  process,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the 
posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  the  posterior  interosseous  recurrent,  and  the  anastomotica  magna. 

(</ )  An  articular  branch,  which  is  given  oflF  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  artery,  just  before 
it  pierces  the  extemal  intermuscular  septum,  and  is  distributed  to  the  elbow-joint. 

{e)  Cutaneous  branches,  which  accompany  the  extemal  cutaneous  branches  of  the  mus- 
culo-spiral  nerve. 

Variations.— The  superior  profunda  occasionally  arises  from  the  axillary  artery  either 
directly  or  in  common  vvith  the  posterior  circumflex.  That  portion  of  its  main  stem  which 
traverses  the  musculo-spiral  groove  beyond  the  point  where  the  medial  collateral  branch  is  given 
off  is  sonietimes  termed  the  radial  collateral,  the  profunda  being  regarded  as  dividing,  after 
a  short  course,  into  the  two  collateral  branches.  The  deitoid  artery  not  infrequently  arises 
directly  from  the  brachial  artery  or  eise  from  the  inferior  profunda. 

2.  The  Inferior  Profunda  Artery. — ^The  inferior  profunda  (a.  collateralis 
ulnaris  superior)  (  Fig.  709)  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  brachial,  at  about  the 
middle  of  its  course.  It  passes  downward  and  backward,  accompanying  the  ulnar 
nerve,  through  the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  and  then  downward  along  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  inner  head  of  the  triceps  to  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle, 
where  it  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the  anastomotica  magna  and  the  posterior 
ulnar  recurrent.     It  gives  branches  to  the  triceps  and  to  the  brachialis  anticus. 
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3.  The  Anastomotica  Magna. — ^The  anastomotica  magna  (^  colUteralb 
ulnaris  inferior)  (  Fig.  709)  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  brachial  arter^-,  about 
4  cm.  ( I  ^  in. )  above  its  termination.  It  passes  inward  over  the  brachialis  andcu?« 
and  beneath  the  median  nerve,  and,  piercing  the  intemal  intermuscular  septum,  \k-in<i«* 
around  the  inner  border  of  the  humenis  and  passes  transversely  across  its  postcii>r 
surface,  just  above  the  olecranal  fossa.  It  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  ulnar  rccur- 
rent  and  with  both  the  superior  and  inferior  profunda  arteries,  and  also,  by  means  u{  a 
branch  given  of!  before  it  pierces  the  intermuscular  septum,  with  the  anterior  ulnar 
recurrent. 

Anastomoses  around  the  £lbow. — ^The  brachial  artery  forms  rich  anasto- 
moses around  the  elbow-joint  with  both  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  by  means  of  it> 
superior  and  inferior  profunda  branches  and  the  anastomotica  magna,  abundant 
opportunity  being  thus  afiorded  for  a  coUateral  circulation  to  the  forearm  alter  ligation 
of  the  brachial.  Thus,  the  superior  profunda  anastomoses  in  front  of  the  extemal 
condyle  of  the  humerus  with  the  radial  recurrent,  and  its  medial  coUateral  branch 
anastomoses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  olecranon  process  with  the  posterior  inter- 
osseous  and  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrents..  The  inferior  profunda  also  anastomoses 
with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  behind  the  internal  condyle,  while  the  anastomotica 
magna  makes  connections  in  front  of  the  internal  condyle  with  the  anterior  ulnar 
recurrent;  and  posteriorly,  with  the  posterior  ulnar  and  the  posterior  interosseous 
recurrents. 

THE  ULNAR  ARTERV. 

The  ulnar  artery  (a.  ulnaris)  (  Figs.  710,  712)  is  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  brachial.  It  arises  just  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow  and  passes  a: 
first  distally  and  inward,  in  a  gentle  curve,  beneath  the  muscles  which  arise  from  the 
intemal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  third> 
of  the  forearm  assumes  a  more  vertical  direction.  Arrived  at  the  wrist,  it  passes  ovcr 
the  anterior  annular  ligament  to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone  and  then  passes 
across  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  forming  the  superficial  pcUmar  arck  (arcns 
volaris  superficialis),  whose  convexity  looks  distally,  and  terminates  opposite  the 
second  intermetacarpal  space  by  anastomosing  with  the  superiicial  volar  branch  of 
the  radial. 

For  convenience  in  description,  the  ulnar  artery  may  be  regarded  as  consistinf; 
of  three  part3  :  (i)  an  antibrachial partion  extending  from  the  origin  of  the  N^essel  to 
the  upper  border  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  (2)  a  carpal portion  resting  upon 
the  annular  ligament,  and  (3)  2i  palmar  partion  in  the  hand.  The  course  of  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  antibrachial  portion  may  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  front  of  the  intemal  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  a  point  immediately  to  the  radial 
side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  while  the  course  of  the  upper  third  may  be  indicated  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  meet  the  first  line  at  the 
junction  of  its  upper  and  middle  thirds.  The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  on  a  le\t* 
with  the  thumb  when  the  digit  is  abducted  to  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  axi!> 
of  the  hand. 

Relations. — ^The  antibrachial  portion  of  the  ulnar  in  its  upper  third  is  cov- 
ered  by  the  pronator  radii  teres,  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  the  palmaris  longus,  and  the 
fiexor  sublimis  digitorum,  and  is  crossed  obliquely  by  the  median  ner\'e.  Behind,  it 
rests  upon  the  tendons  of  the  brachialis  anticus  and  upon  the  fiexor  profundus  digi- 
torum. In  its  lower  two-thirds-  it  is  overlapped  above  by  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  but 
below  it  lies  entirely  to  the  radial  side  of  the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  and  is  covered 
only  by  the  skin  and  fasciae.  It  rests  upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  and  to  its 
radial  side  is  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  while  to  its  ulnar  side  it  is*  in 
close  relation  with  the  ulnar  nerve,  as  well  as  with  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

In  its  carpal  portion  it  rests  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  anterior  annular 
ligament,  immediately  to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  and  is  covered  by  an 
expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

The  palmar  portion,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  is  covered  by  the  palmaris 
brevis  and  rests  upon  the  flexor  brevis  minimi  <ligiti.     The  superhcial  palmar  arch 
as  it  passes  radialwards,  is  crossed  successi\'ely  by  the  palmar  branch  of  the  ulnar 
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nerve,  the  palmar  fascta,  and  the  palmar  branch  of  the  median  nerve.  It  rests  upon 
'the  digital  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  the  long  flexor  tendons,  and  the  digital 
branches  of  the  median  nerve. 

Branches. — From  its  antibrachial  portioo  the  ulnar  artery  gives  rise  to 
numerous  muscular  branches  supplying  the  muscies  of  the  forearm,  and,  in  addition, 
to  ( I )  the  anterior  ulnar 

recurrenl,   (2)  the  pos-  Kic.  710. 

terior  ulnar  recurrenl, 
(3)  the  common  inleros- 
seous,  (4)  a  nutrieni 
branch,  (5)  the  poster- 
ior  ulnar  carpal,  and 
(6)  tile  anterior  ulnar 
carpal. 

From   the  carpal  ^p«^^' 
portion    arise   no        mp. 

branches   of   considera-  proiund«  «nery 

ble  size.  S^  >f  ™p«fici.i  fl«or, 

From  the  palmar  i"im«y 

portion   arise  (7)   the  ofticeps 

superior  and  (8)  the  in- 

ferior   deefi   palmar    Radiaii  ii»»i«icu4 

branches  and    (9)    the  '"  jf siiperiici.1  fl«™ 

digital  branches,  and,  in  "'  ncurre.n  BHeiy 

addition,    muscular       Bnchu  ii»rr(cumnl»itery 

branches   to   superficial  Bnchitii 

muscies  of  the  palm  and  nintn™»eouiBrteTy 

cutaneous  branches.  i*™"  "^' 

V«rl«ti(»n».— From  nefre 

the  developmental   stand-  j^^ 

point  the  ulnar  artery  (page 
848),  although  earlier  in  its 

appearance  than  the  radial,         *«•*  ""i' 

is,   ijevertheless    preceded    »^^  proTundu.  disilonim 

as  the  pnncipal  artery  of  piompuiu  mBnoriim 

the  forearm  by  two  others. 
In  the  most  primitive  con- 
djtion  the  brachial  is  con- 
tinued  down  the  forearm, 
restine  upon   the   interos- 

seous  membrane  and  giving  "■"'"'»  dloo™" 

rise  at  the  base  of  the  hand 
to  a  leash  of  digital 

branches.     Later  there  de-  »  '""k™  '""*"" 

velops  fre>m  the  brachial  a  rc»n«i>n«fy 

second  artery,  which  passes   Anterior  itorpalanerT 

distallv  in  a  plane  superfi-  carp  .    ,      . 

dal  to  the  onginal  ve^l,  nJi  ""''  "'"*'^ 

accompanyinz  the  median  n 

nerve  through  the  interval  Si  1  bon* 

between  theflexorsublimis  '^"^ 

digitonim  and  the  llexor 
profundus  digitorum.  This 
median  artery,  near  the 
wrist  anastomoses  wiih  the 
original  one,  and  the  latier 

ihen  begins  to  diminish  in  R»dl»l  and  uinar  uneiia :  lupcTficial  dlssecilon. 

•size  and  separates  from  the 

median  above  the  poim  of  its  anastomosis,  forming  the  anterior  interosseous  anery.  In  this 
condition  it  is  the  median  anery  »hich  »ives  oriRin  to  the  digital  branches.  Finaliy,  Ihe  ulnar 
anses  as  another  distinct  branch  from  the  brachial  and  ^adually  supplants  the  median,  which 
now  amiears  as  a  branch  of  Ihe  interosseous  known  as  the  a.  comes  nervi  mediani. 

As  is  fre([Uently  the  čase  where  ihe  development  passes  throuRh  a  series  of  well-marked 
8t3j[es.  its  arrest  may  occur  at  anv  one  of  lhf'W.  and  con>iequenlly  an  anomaly  may  occur  In 
which  the  ulnar  arteo'  is  represented  only  by  some  muscular  branches.  its  plače  being  taken  by 
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a  persistent  median  or  interosseous  ariery, — a  condition  of  which  indicaiions  a 

the  participation  of  the  ititerosseous  or  median  artery  in  the  formation  of  the  superticial  palm 


arch  (page  7S5).  An  interesting  condition  in  which  indicaiions  are  clearly  retained  of  ali  the 
stages  whicn  the  forearm  arteries  pass  through  in  iheir  evolution  is  shown  in  Fig.  711.  An 
arteiT  which  is  the  su]>erficia1  brachial,  and  whtch  arose  from  the  axi11ary,  descends  tlie  arm 
paraflel  to  the  brachial  proiJer  and  tenninates  by  becoming  the  radial,  A  distinct  ulnar  has 
developed  and  the  anterior  interosseous  has  acgiiired  iis  tvpical  arrangement,  but  there  fc" 

weU-developed  median  arter>'  which  sends  a  strong  branch  a ''  " 

■ijranas' 

Another  variation  niay  occur  in  the  form  of  a  "  high  origin"  of  the  ulnar  artery.  a  condi- 
tion whieh  resiilts  from  the  anastomosis  of  the  superticial  brachial  aner>-  (page  774I   wilh  the 
ulnar.     In  such  cases  the  ulnar  frequentiy  passes  down  the  foreaim  in  a  much  more  superficial 
position  than  usual,  passing  over,  instead  01  under, 
FtG.  711.  the   muscles    arising    froni   the    intemal   condvle. 

Such  a  superticial  course  may  also  be  followed  when 
the  arter>'  has  a  normal  origin,  and  occasionall)- 
it  passes  to  the  ulnar  border  of  the  forearm  be- 
tween  the  palmaris  longus  and  the  flexor  sublimis 
digitorum. 

™^  '*  I  Practical   Considerations, — The  ul- 

nar artery  may  be  ligated  for  wound  or  for 
aneurism— of  which  it  is  rarely  the  subject — 
either  (i)  about  the  middle  of  the  foreann  or 
(z)  just  above  the  wrist. 

I.  With  the  forearm  supinated,  an  in- 
cision  on  the  Hne  indicated  (vide  sufira) 
through  the  skin  and  the  thin  deep  fascia 
should  expose  either  a  »hite  line — the  len- 
dinous  edge  of  the  fle.\or  carpi  utnaris — which 
is  not  always  present  (Treves),  or  a  yeHow 
JU,  Cfatty)  interspace  (Farabeuf)  between  that 
u'n"  muscle  and  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.     !l 

is  best  marked  at  the  lower  part  of  ihe  wound. 
If  more  than  one  white  hne  should  be  present, 
the  one  sought  for  would  be  nearer  ttie  ulnar 
margin  of  the  hmb.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
interspace  thus  identitied,  which  runs  oblique- 
ly  inward  towards  the  ulna,  the  arterj-  will  bc 
found  lying  on  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum. 
with  the  ulnar  nene  to  its  inner  side.  It 
^"ptjmar  '""     '^  often  overlapped  by  the  inner  deep  edge 

■ich  of    the  fle^or  sublimis,   so  that    that   muscle 

must  be  lifted  up  and  draun  outn'ard  before 
the  vessel  can  be  fully  exposed.      In  sepa- 
rating  the  muscles  čare  must  be  taken  not  to 
go  beyond    the  vessel    and    ner\e— pushing 
ihem  to  the  radial  side — and  open  up  the  in- 
terspace between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
'MemTonoMevefopmtntainmdiiio^n".'"''         the  flexor  profundus.     The  spacc  between 
the  flexor  subHmis  and  the  palmaris  lonpus 
lies  to  the  oiitor  side  of   the    proper  space,  but    is  much  more  shallow  and  e\en 
less  well  marked. 

2,  Forcibly  extend  the  hand  so  as  to  bring  into  prominence  the  fleshy  sweli  (J 
the  fie.tor  sublimis  muscle  and  tendons,  just  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  palmaris  Ioni,-"* 
f  page  620).  The  incision,  beginning  about  one  inch  above  the  fiexure  of  the  vnisl. 
shoiitd  be  made  in  the  groo\e  to  the  inner  side  of  this  prominence,  and  is  imin«''- 
atelv  in  line  »ith  the  pisifnrm  bone.  After  the  deep  fascia  is  divided  tho  tetidon o( 
the  ffexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  seen  and,  after  it  is  relaxed  by  flexion  of  the  wrist,  is  drawn 
a  little  inward.  when  the  artery  wi!l  be  found  stili  Iying  upon  the  flexor  profundi« 
and  bound  to  it  by  a  definite  layer  of  fascia,  which  must  be  carefullv  ^'^'^ 
(Treves).     The  ulnar  nc^^■e  lius  in  close  proximity  to  the  vessel  oti  the  ulnar  *»<■ 
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The  venae  comites  of  the  ulnar  are  closely  attached  to  it,  but  may  be  included  in 
the  ligature  without  danger,  as  the  other  venous  channels  of  the  forearm  are  amply 
sufHcient  to  carry  on  the  circulation. 

The  collateral  circulation  is  maintained  by  means  of  the  free  anastomosis  between 
the  branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar,  those  of  the  interosseous  vessels,  and  those  of 
the  carpal  and  palmar  arches. 

1.  The  Anterior  Ulnar  Recurrent  Artery. — The  anterior  ulnar  recurrent 
(a.  recurrens  ulnaris  anterior)  (Fig.  712)  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ulnar 
artery,  frequently  in  common  with  the  posterior  recurrent  It  is  usually  a  rather 
slender  branch,  and  is  directed  upward  in  the  groove  between  the  brachialis  anticus 
and  the  pronator  radii  teres  towards  the  internal  condyle,  over  which  it  terminates 
in  branches  which  anastomose  with  the  inferior  profunda  and  anastomotica  magna  of 
the  brachial.  It  gives  of!  branches  to  the  neighboring  muscles  and  a  branch  to  the 
anterior  inner  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  elbo\v-joint. 

2.  The  Posterior  Ulnar  Recurrent  Artery. — The  posterior  ulnar  recurrent 
(a.  recurrens  ulnaris  posterior)  (Fig.  712)  arises  either  immediately  below  the  anterior 
recurrent  or  by  a  common  trunk  with  it.  It  is  usually  considerably  larger  than  the 
anterior  recurrent,  and  passes  at  first  almost  horizontally  inward  and  backvvard  be- 
tween  the  flexor  sublimis  and  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  and  then  bends  upward 
along  the  side  of  the  ulnar  nerve  between  the  two  heads  of  the  fiexor  carpi  ulnaris.  It 
terminates  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  in 
branches  which  anastomose  with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  inferior  profunda  and 
with  the  anastomotica  magna  of  the  brachial. 

It  g^ves  branches  to  the  adjacent  muscles,  to  the  skin,  and  to  the  posterior  in- 
ternal portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  elbow-joint. 

3.  The  Common  Interosseous  Artery. — The  common  interosseous  (a. 
interossea  communis)  (Fig.  710)  arises  from  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  ulnar 
artery,  a  short  distance  below  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent.  It  is  a  short,  stout 
trunk  which  passes  downward  and  outward  and,  having  reached  the  uoper  border 
of  the  interosseous  ligament,  divides  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  mterosseous 
arteries. 

Variations.— In  cases  in  which  a  superficial  brachial  artery  (page  774)  exists.  the  true 
brachial  may  be  directly  continuous  belovv  \vith  the  common  interosseous.  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries  arising  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  superficial  brachial.  Such  cases  form  \vhat  are  usually 
termed  '•  hi^h  '  origins  of  the  common  interosseous  ;  and,  since  the  superficial  brachial  may  arise 
from  the  axillary,  oudng  to  the  anastomosis  with  it  of  the  aberrant  branch  of  that  artery,  the 
common  interosseous  may  also  appear  to  arise  from  the  axillary. 

In  cases  of  hieh  origin  of  the  radial  the  common  interosseous  may  arise  from  that  vessel 
and  give  origin  to  the  recurrent  ulnar  branches,  and  it  may  also  give  rise  to  these  branches  when 
it  has  a  normal  origin.  When  it  has  a  high  origin,  it  may  give  off  both  the  radial  and  ulnar 
recurrent  branches. 

a,  The  Anterior  Interosseous  Artery. — ^The  anterior  interosseous  (a.  inter- 
ossea volaris)  (Fig.  712)  descends  from  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  inter- 
osseous artery,  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  between  the 
adjacent  edges  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  and  the  fiexor  longus  poUicis,  and 
divides  at  the  upper  border  of  the  pronator  quadratus  into  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior terminal  branch  (Fig.  715). 

Branches. — In  addition  to  muscular  branches  to  the  adjacent  muscles  and  to  the  ex- 
tensor  muscles  of  the  thumb, — the  latter  perforating  the  interosseous  membrane  to  reach  their 
deslinatiuns,— the  anterior  interosseous  arlery  giv.es  off  a  number  of  more  or  less  imporlant 
branches. 

{aa)  The  median  artery  (a.  comea  ner^i  mediani)  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ante- 
rior interosseous,  immediately  belo\v  the  origin  of  that  vessel.  It  passes  forward  to  join  the 
median  nerve,  which  it  ara)mpanies  do\vn  the  arm,  and  in  whose  substance  it  is  frequently 
emlxrdded.  It  continues  its  course  with  the  ner\'e  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and, 
when  well  developed,  may  terminale  by  anastoniosing  directly  with  the  superficial  palmar 
arch. 

{hh)  A  nutrient  branch  is  usiially  given  off  to  the  radius  and  occasionaUy  also  to  the  ulna. 
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(cc)  The  anterior  tenninal  branch  passes  either  over  or  beneath  the  pronator  quadratus, 
and  terminates  usually  by  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  anterior  radial  and  ulnar  carpal 
and  with  the  palmar  recurrent  arteries.  Occasionally  it  anastomoses  directly  with  the  super> 
ficial  palmar  arch. 

{dd)  The  posterior  terminal  branch  is  larger  than  the  anterior.  It  perforates  the  intcr- 
osseous  membrane,  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  interrosseous  artery,  and  terminates  in 
branches  which  anastomose  with  the  posterior  radial  and  ulnar  carpals  to  form  the  dorsal  carpal 
net-work. 

Variations.— The  anterior  interosseous  artery  may  arise  from  the  radial,  and  it  mav  form 
anastomoses  below  with  the  radial  or  with  both  the  radial  and  ulnar.  The  relations  wnich  it 
sometimes  possesses  with  the  superficial  palmar  arch  will  be  considered  later, 

The  median  artery  is  occasionally  of  considerable  size  and  frequently  arises  from  the 
common  interosseous.  Its  relations  to  the  superficial  palmar  arch  will  also  be  considered 
later  (page  785). 

d.  The  Posterior  Interosseous  Arterjr. — ^The  posterior  interosseous  (a.  inter- 
ossea  dorsalis)  (Fig.  715)  passes  backward  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  above  the 
concave  upper  margin  of  the  interrosseous  membrane.  It  thus  reaches  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  forearm  and  tums  abruptly  downward  between  the  superficial  and  deep 
layers  of  the  extensor  muscles,  and  breaks  up  at  the  wrist  into  branches  which  anas- 
tomose with  the  posterior  radial  and  ulnar  carpals  and  with  the  posterior  tenninal 
branch  of  the  anterior  interosseous,  assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  dorsal  carpal 
net-work. 

Just  as  it  reaches  the  posterior  suriace  of  the  forearm  it  gives  ofi  a  posterior 
interosseous  recurrent  branch  (a.  interossea  reairrens),  which  ascends  bet^'een  the 
anconeus  and  the  supinator  brevis  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  extemal  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  superior  profunda  and  the  anastomotica 
magna.  In  its  coiu^e  down  the  arm  the  posterior  interosseous  gives  branches  to  the 
extensor  mij^cles,  and,  through  the  dorsal  carpal  net-work,  it  takes  part  in  the  supply 
of  the  articulations  of  the  wrist  and  carpus. 

4.  The  Ulnar  Nutricnt  Artcry. — ^The  nutrient  branch  for  the  ulna  arises 
from  the  upper  third  of  the  ulnar  artery  or  from  one  of  its  muscular  branches,  or 
from  the  anterior  interosseous.  It  enters  the  nutrient  foramen  situated  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  bone,  near  its  outer  border. 

5.  The  Posterior  Ulnar  Carpal  Artery. — ^The  posterior  ulnar  carpal  (ramits 
carpeus  dorsalis)  (Fig.  715)  is  small.  It  arises  from  the  inner  suriace  of  the  ulnar 
artery,  just  above  the  pisiform  bone,  and  winds  inward  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  the  back  of  the  carpus,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  posterior 
radial  carpal  and  the  posterior  interosseous  to  form  the  dorsal  carpal  net-work. 

6.  The  Anterior  Ulnar  Carpal  Artcry. — ^The  anterior  ulnar  carpal  (ramus 
carpeus  volaris)  (Fig.  712)  is  also  small.  It  arises  from  the  ulnar  artery,  just  above 
the  upper  border  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  passes  outward  upon  the  car- 
pal ligaments  and  beneath  the  long  flexor  tendons  to  anastomose  with  the  antenor 
radial  carpal  and  anterior  interosseous  to  form  the  anterior  carpal  net-work. 

7  and  8.  The  Deep  Palmar  Arteries. — ^The  deep  palmar  branches  (rami 
volares  profundi)  (Fig.  712)  are  given  of!  from  the  ulnar  artery,  just  after  it  has 
entered  the  palm.  The  superior  branch  arises  just  after  the  ulnar  artery  has  passed 
the  pisiform  bone,  and  passes  dorsally  in  the  interval  between  the  flexor  bre\TS  minimi 
digiti  and  the  abductor  minimi  digiti.  It  then  perforates  the  opponens  minimi  digiti, 
and  terminates  by  inosculating  with  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  inferior  branch  arises  just  as  the  ulnar  artery  is  bending  to  pass  trans- 
versely  across  the  palm.  It  passes  dorsally  betvveen  the  flexor  brevis  mmimi  digiti 
and  the  long  flexor  tendon  for  the  little  finger,  and  terminates  by  inosculating  with 
the  deep  palmar  arch,  near  the  superior  branch. 

Frequently  one  or  other  of  these  branches,  more  usually  the  superior  one,  is 
lacking,  and  onlv  one  communication  betA^^een  the  ulnar  and  the  deep  palmar  arch 
exists.  In  their  passage  dorsally,  both  arteries  give  of!  branches  to  the  adjacent 
muscles. 
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9.  The  Digital  Arteries. — The  digital  branches  (aa.  di^tales  rolarcs  am- 
muaes)  arise  from  ihe  portion  o(  the  ulnar  artery  which  passes  transverselj-  acrou 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  is  lermed  the  supcrficial  palmar  arch  (arcus  voUris 
superTicialis).  They  are  four  in  number;  the  first  of  the  four,  starting  from  the 
ulnar  border  of  the  hand,  passes  obliquely  downward  and  inward  across  ihe  h^-poth- 
enar  muscles  and  coiitinues  distally  along  the  ulnar  border  of  the  little  finger.      The 

Fig.  713. 
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remaining  three  pass  downward  in  the  sccond,  third,  and  fourth  intermetacarpal 
spaces  resting  upon  the  lumbrical  muscles,  and,  just  before  reaching  the  clefts  of  the 
fingers,  each  receives  the  corresponding  palmar  interosseous  artery  and  then  di\'ides 
into  two  branches,  the  col late ral  digital  branches  (aa.  digitales  volares  propriac), 
which  extend  distally  upon  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  neighboring  digits.  These  col- 
lateral  branches  make  numerous  trans\'erse  anastomoses  with  one  another,  especiallv 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Interphalangeal  joints,  and  terminale  in  fine  branches 
whtch  supply  the  bulb  of  the  finger  and  the  bed  of  the  nail. 

Voriationi. — The  variations  of  the  digital  arteries  depend  principallv  ( i )  upon  iheir  pro- 
portional  (!e\'elopment  witli  rejiard  to  the  palmar  inierosstKMis  vesstU  from  llie  deep  palmar 
arch,  anil  ( 1 )  uix)n  \Hrlations  in  the  mode  of  formntion  of  Ihe  supcrficial  palmar  arch. 

The  palmar  interosseous  branches  of  llie  rndial  anastomose  »vith  the  digitals  just  before 
the  division  of  the  tatter  liito  their  collateral  branches,  nnd  i(  the  inierossea;  are  stronRly  de\-e)- 
0(>ed,  the  di^itals  are  a|)t  to  be  of  smal)  calibre,  and  mav  be  sii  much  rediiced  in  size  that  the 
collaterals  of  one  ot  more  o(  them  mav  be  re>rarcle<l  as  cnntimiaiions  of  the  conesponding 
palmar  tnten)S.se;e-  Convcrselv.  although  nomiallv  Ihe  siippiv  for  the  radial  side  of  die  index- 
finper  and  the  thumb  is  from  the  ileep  palmar  arch,  jel  i>ccasioiinlly  it  is  derived  from  the 
superficial  arch.  the  princeps  [vilhcis  and  Ihe  radialis  iridicis,  llie  tiranches  from  the  decp 
palmar  arch,  beiiiE  much  reduct^d  in  si7e. 
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The  variations  in  the  fomiation  oi  the  superficial  palmar  arch  are  freqtient  snd  numerous, 
and  >nay  be  grouped  in  twci  classes  :  ( 1 )  those  in  whicn  additional  branclies  from  the  forearm 
participate  in  the  formation  of  the  aren  or  replace  the  radial  in  its  composilion,  and  {i)  those  in 
which  there  is  no  true  arch,  the  arteries  whjch  should  participate  in  its  formation,  ana  in  some 
cases  additional  ones  aiso,  faiUng  to  anastomose  and  each  giving  rise  independentlv  to  a  certain 
number  of  digital  branches.  To  the  first  of  thesc  classes  i>elong  the  cases  in  which  the  median 
or  anterior  interosseous  artei>-  anastomoses  direetly  »'ith  the  arch  formed  by  the  superficial 
volar  and  the  ulnar.  and  also  those  in  which  the  superficial  volar  fails  to  reach  the  nlnar,  the  arch 
being  formed  by  the  union  of  the  latter  vessel  with  the  median  or  the  anterior  interosseous. 
And,  linally.  the  arch  may  be  formed  by  the  ulnar  artery  aione,  no  direct  communicatton  taking 
plače  between  it  and  the  arteries  mentioned. 

In  the  second  dass  of  cases— that  in  vvhich  there  is  no  true  arch — the  ulnar  and  the  super- 
ficial volar,  on  reachlng  the  palm,  di\-ide  in  a  somewhat  fan-like  manner  to  give  rise  to  the  digital 
branches.    The  superncial  volar  may  contribute  the  fourth  digital,  as  well  as  the  vessels  to  the 

Fig.  714. 
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thumband  radial  side  of  the  index  (Fig.  714,  A),  or  it  mav  be  limited  to  the  latter  vessels,  ali 
four  normal  digitals  being  derived  from  the  ulnar.  With  the  absence  of  the  arch  there  may  be 
associated  an  extra  development  of  the  median  artery,  which  continues  distally  into  the  palm 
as  the  fourth  digital  vessel,  Ihe  remaining  di^tals  and  the  radialis  indicis  and  princeps  pollicts 
being  supplied  by  the  ulnar  and  radial  respectively  (C).  Or,  finally,  with  the  extra  development 
of  the  median  there  is  associated  an  absence,  more  or  less  cotnplete,  of  the  superfida]  volar, 
the  median  giving  off  the  branches  to  the  radial  digit  aa  well  as  the  fourth  digital  (B). 
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The  radial  artery  (a.  radialis)  (Figs.  710,  712)  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  brachial,  whose  course  it  continues  downward  through  the  forearm. 
It  arises  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  and  passes  down  the  outer  border  of  the  forearm  to 
the  level  of  the  styIoid  process  of  the  radius,  where  il  bends  outward,  curving  around 
the  extemal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist.  It  then  extends  downward  over  the  pos- 
terior  surface  of  the  trapezium  until  it  reaches  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
metacarpal  bones,  and  here  it  ag^ain  changes  its  direction  and  passes  forward  into  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  across  which  it  is  continued  inward  over  the  anterior  sur- 
faces  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpals,  forming  what  ia  termed  the  deep 
palmar  arch  (arcus  volarls  profundus).  It  terminates  opposite  the  proximaI  part 
of  the  fourth  metacarpal  interspace  by  anastomosing  with  the  deep  palmar  branch  of 
the  ulnar. 

In  accordance  with  its  position  with  reference  to  the  bony  axis  of  the  forearm 
and  hand,  the  radial  artery  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  parts.  In  its  first 
or  antibrackial  portion  it  is  preaxial  in  position.  in  the  second  or  carpal  portion  it  is ' 
postaxial,  and  in  the  third  or  palmar  portion  it  is  again  preaxial. 

Relations. — In  its  antibrachial  portion  the  course  of  the  artery  may  be  indi- 
cated  by  a  tine  drawn  from  a  point  midway  between  the  two  condyles  of  the  humerus 
to  a  pomt  about  i  cm.  intemal  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  In  its  upper 
half  it  is  overlapped  in  front  by  the  inner  border  of  the  brachio- radial  is  (supinator 
longus)  muscle,  but  lower  down  it  is  covered  only  by  the  deep  and  superficial  fascise 
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and  the  skin.  Posteriorly  it  rests  successively,  from  above  downward,  upon  th^. 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  supinator  brevis,  the  pronator  radii  teres,  the  radial  poni*  »t« 
of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the  flexor  longus  poUicis,  the  outer  border  of  thr 
pronator  quadratus,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  Initr- 
nally  it  is  in  contact  with  the  pronator  radii  teres  in  its  upper  third,  and  thrc»ughfnr! 
the  rest  of  its  course  with  the  outer  border  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  Ejctemall}  n 
is  in  relation  throughout  its  entire  length  with  the  brachio-radialis,  and  in  the  midolf 
third  of  its  course  it  is  in  contact  with  the  radial  nerve.  Two  venae  comites  accom- 
pany  the  artery,  lying  to  its  inner  and  outer  sides. 

In  its  carpal  portion  the  radial  artery  rests  at  first  upon  the  extemal  latenl 
ligament  of  the  wrist  and  then  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  trapezium.  It  |:«a:&cs 
beneath,  successively,  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  the  exttn- 
sor  brevis  pollicis,  and  the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  being  covered  in  the  inter\ul 
between  the  last  two  and  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  only  by  the 
skin  and  fasciae,  in  which  are  some  branches  of  the  radial  nerve  and  tributaries  of  th<- 
radial  vein. 

In  its  palmar  portion,  as  it  passes  fonvard  through  the  proximal  portion  of  the 
first  intermetacarpal  space,  the  artery  lies  between  the  two  heads  of  the  firet  dorval 
interosseous  muscle.  It  then  bends  inward  beneath  the  oblique  head  of  the  adductor 
pollicis,  and,  either  penetrating  that  muscle  or  passing  between  it  and  the  irans\rrs«- 
head  of  the  same  muscle,  is  continued  ulnanvard  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  loni^: 
flexors,  resting  upon  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  upK>n  the  interossicnus 
muscles. 

Branches. — From  its  antibrachial  portion  the  radial  artery  gives  of!  numer- 
ous  muscular  branches  to  the  muscles  on  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm.  and,  in 
addition,  gives  origin  to  (i)  the  radial  recurrent^  (2)  the  anterior  radial  carpal^  and 
(3)  the  superjicial  volar, 

From  its  carpal  portion  it  gives  rise  to  (4)  ih^ posierior  radial  carpal^  (5)  the 
dorsalis  pollicis y  and  (6)  the  dorsalis  indicis. 

From  its  palmar  portion  its  branches  are  (7)  the  princeps  pollicis^  (8)  the 
palmar  interosseous  (of  which  there  are  three),  and  (9)  the  recurrent  carpals, 

Variations. — The  high  origin  of  the  radial  has  already  been  considered  in  discusstne  the 
variations  of  the  brachial  artery  (page  774).  It  is  the  last  of  the  forearm  arteries  to  be  ae\el- 
oped  in  the  comparative  series,  and  its  relations  with  the  arterial  supply  to  the  hand  is  due  to 
secondary  anastomoses  which  it  makes  with  ves.sels  originally  present,  whereby  it  has  comc  to 
give  origin  to  many  branches  formed  before  its  appearance.  Thus  the  dorsalis  indicis  and  tbc 
dorsalis  pollicis  are  primarilv  digital  branches  from  the  dorsal  interosseous  arler>'  of  the  first 
intermetacarpal  space,  and  this  artery  arose  from  the  posterior  carpal  arch  and  has  become  a 
portion  of  the  radial  by  the  anastomosis  of  that  artery  with  the  aren.  Similarly  the  portion  crf 
the  radial  which  passes  fonvard  betueen  the  first  and  second  metacarpals  to  ioin  the  deep 
palmar  arch  is  primarily  the  first  posterior  perforating  vessel,  which  has  secondarily  become  the 
deep  palmar  apparent  continuation  of  the  radial,  and  has  brought  that  vessel  into  direct  con- 
tinuitywith  the  arch  and  given  it  the  branches  which  originally  arose  from  that  vessel. 

The  secondary  anastomoses  of  the  original  radial  with  pre-existing  vessels  have,  hovevcr. 
become  well  established,  and  variations  of  the  radial,  other  than  its  high  origin,  are  rather 
uncommon.  It  has  been  ohser\'ed  to  terminate  in  an  anastomosis  with  an  enlarged  postenor 
carpal  arch,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm  by  anastomosis  uith  the  anterior  interosseoas 
arter>'.  Its  absence  below  the  point  where  the  radial  recurrent  is  given  oflf  has  also  been  ob- 
served,  its  territory  in  such  cases  being  supplied  bv  the  interosseous. 

Occasionally  it  passes  to  the  dorsal  surface  o!  the  arm  much  higher  up  than  usual,  and  m 
such  cases  the  superncial  volar  branch  also  arises  at  a  much  higher  level  than  usual  and  passes 
downward  along  the  line  usually  occupied  by  the  radial  artery.  It  isan  exceedingly  slender  ves- 
sel, and,  being  felt  at  the  plače  where  the  pulse  is  usually  examined,  may  give  rise  to  erroneous 
conclusions  as  to  the  quality  of  that  phenomenon. 

Practical  Considerations. — ^The  radial  arterv,  like  the  ulnar,  b  the  subject 
of  idiopathic  aneurism  only  with  great  rarity,  but  a  stab-wound  may  result  in  a  trau- 
matic  aneurism,  or  may  necessitate  immediate  ligation  for  control  of  hemorrhage, 
The  vessel  may  be  tied  in  any  part  of  its  course. 

I.  A  t  the  upper  third  of  its  antibrachial  portion  it  is  reached  through  an  incision 
made  on  the  line  described  {inde  stipra),  which,  after  the  deep  fascia  is  opened  up» 
should  disclose  the  interspace  between  the  brachio-radialis  and  the  pronator  radii 
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teres.  This  is  often  mdicated  by  a  yellowish  (cellulo-fatty)  line.  The  fibres  of  the 
former  muscle  are  almost  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  forearm  and  overlie  the 
aitery  ;  those  of  the  latter  are  oblique  and  lie  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel. 
The  nerve  is  so  far  extemal  that  it  is  not  Hkely  to  be  seen.  The  artery,  with  its 
vens  comites,  lies  on  the  supinator  brevis. 

2.  At  the  ndddU  of  the  forearm  the  incision  is  made  on  the  same  line.  The 
same  relations  exist,  except  that  there  the  nerve  is  usually  very  near  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery,  which  now  lies  on  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres. 

As  the  brachio-radialis  is  not  very  wide  at  this  part  (especially  if  the  artery  is 
sought  for  at  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  third),  it  is  very  easy  to  expose  the  outer 
instead  of  the  inner  border  of  the  muscle,  in  which  čase  the  muscle  is  apt  to  be  drawn 
inward,  and  when  the  depths  of  the  wound  are  opened  up  the  radial  nerve  is  reached. 
This  is  the  common  error  of  beginners. 

The  tendon  of  the  brachio-radialis,  as  a  rule,  first^makes  its  appearance  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  muscle,  so  that  if  this  tendinous  edge  is  exposed  the  operator 
will  know  that  he  has  laid  bare  the  wrong  side  of  the  muscle.  The  inner  border 
of  the  latter  remains  muscular,  until  it  ends  somewhat  abruptly  in  the  tendon 
(Treves). 

3.  At  the  lower  third  the  incision  should  be  made  midway  between  the  tendon 
of  the  brachio-radialis  and  that  of  the  fiexor  carpi  radialis,  the  latter  of  which  may 
be  made  prominent  by  strongly  extending  the  hand.  The  vessel  is  very  superficial, 
and  is  disclosed  as  soon  as  the  thin  fascia  is  divided.  The  nerve  has  left  the 
vessel  altogether  (at  a  level  of  from  three  inches  above  the  wrist  to  the  middle 
of  the  forearm)  and  has  passed  under  the  brachio-radialis  tendon  to  the  dorsum 
of  the  hand. 

4.  In  the  triangular  fossa  between  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  the  root  of  the 
thumb  (Jabati^re  anatamiguc)  ^  bounded  externally  by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
longus  poUicis,  intemally  by  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  brevis  pollicis  and  the 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  and  superiorly  by  the  inferior  margin  of  the  posterior 
annular  ligament  (Fig.  716),  the  radial  artery  may  occasionaUy  require  ligation  on 
account  of  wound  or  of  aneurism.  An  incision  one  inch  and  a  half  long  should  be 
made  obliquely  across  the  fossa,  observing  to  avoid  one  of  the  chief  radicles  of  the 
radial  vein,  which  lies  in  the  superficial  fascia  immediately  in  the  course  of  the  wound. 
After  opening  the  fascia,  and  displacing  some  loose  adipose  tissue,  the  artery  will  be 
reached  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  between  the  tendons  of  the  thumb.  It  is 
desirable  to  avoid  opening  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  or  the  joint  between  the  scaph- 
oid  and  trapezium  ;  these  bones  together  with  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  form 
the  floor  of  the  space. 

The  coUateral  circulation  after  ligation  of  the  radial  is  carried  on  as  after  ligation 
of  the  ulnar,  q,  v. 

IVounds  of  a  palmar  or  carpal  arch  are  apt  to  be  troublesome  on  account  of  the 
occasional  difficulty  in  finding  and  securing  both  ends  of  the  divided  vessel,  and 
because  of  the  very  free  anastomosis  between  the  palmar  and  carpal  arches  and  the 
interosseous  vessels,  which  leads  to  recurrent  hemorrhage,  even  after  ligation  of  both 
radial  and  ulnar.  Compression  over  the  wound,  firm  bandaging  from  the  finger-tips 
to  the  axilla,  and  elevation  of  the  limb,  are,  for  these  reasons,  the  methods  usually 
first  employed,  and  if  applied  thoroughly  will  generally  be  effectual.  Ligation  of  the 
brachial  is  indicated  when  these  have  failed,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  getting 
above  the  interosseous  anastomotic  supply  {vide  suprd). 

I.  The  Radial  Recurrent  Artery. — ^The  radial  recurrent  (a.  recarrens  radialis) 
(Fig,  712)  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  radial,  shortly  below  its  origin.  It  ia 
at  first  directed  downward  upon  the  surface  of  the  supinator  brevis,  but  quickly 
bends  upward  towards  the  extemal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  passing  between  the 
radial  and  posterior  interosseous  ner\'es  and  lying  beneath  the  supinator  longus. 
It  gives  numerous  branches  to  the  supinator  longus  and  brevis  and  to  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior  and  tht-  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  and  terminates  at  the 
external  condylc  by  anastomosing  with  the  superior  profunda  from  the  brachial 
artery. 
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z.  The  Anterior  Radial  Carpal  Artery. — The  anterior  radial  carpal  <nmm 
carpea  volaris)  (Fig-  712}  is  usually  a  small  branch  wliich  aiisea  from  near  the  lota 

end  of  the  antibrachia]  ponii>n 

F'c.  71S.  of  the  radial.     It  passes  invranl 

beneath  the  tlexor  tendom  ai 

about  the  lower  border  (A  tht 

pronator  quadratus,  and  brraks 

up  into   a    number  of    small 

Tricc  branches    which    anastomose 

'        with  branches  from  the  antehor 

ulnar  carpal,  the  anterior  inter- 

osseous,  and  the  recurreni  car- 

pals  to  form  an  anterior  carpal 

net-work.     From  this  nel-work 

branches  pass  to  the  wrist  and 

to  the  carpal  articulations. 

3.  The  SuperBcial  Vo- 
lar Artery. — The  superficiat 
volar  (ramus  Tolaris  Buperfici' 
alis)  (Fig.  713)  arises  usuallv 
just  where  the  radial  bends  out- 
ward  and  backward  to  reach  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  vrisL 
It  is  usually  rather  slender, 
although  variable  in  size,  and 
is  directed  downward,  passing 
either  over,  through,  or  beneath 
the  adductor  poUicis,  suppl)-ing 
that  and  the  other  muscles  of  the 
thenar  eminence,  and  tcmiinales 
usually  by  anastomosing'  with 
the  superAcial  palmar  branch  of 
the  ulnar  to  form  the  superticial 
palmar  arch. 

V»Ti«tion«.  —  The  superlicial 
volar  is  5omewhat  variable  both  as 
tosize,  origin,  and  mode  oftenniiu- 
tion.  It  occasionallv  arises  high  up 
upon  the  radial,  and  in  such  cascs 
that  vessel  passes  to  the  posterior 
suriace  uf  the  arm  at  a  much  higfaer 
level  than  usual.  Not  infrequently 
it  takes  no  part  jn  the  formation  al 
the  superficial  palmar  arch,  and 
may  terminate  m  the  muscles  of 
the  thenar  eminence,  the  digital 
branches  beine  ali  givcn  oH  by  the 
superficial  palmar  branch  of  the 
ulnar ;  or.  on  the  contran',  appear- 
ing  as  a  weU-developecl  sltm,  il 
mav  divide  dista]ly  into  from  one 
to  four  digital  aneries.  the  rcmain- 
in^  oiies  arising  direcdy  Irom  the 
superficial  palmar  branch  of  the 
ulnar  or  partiv  from  that  and  partly 
from  the  median  artery  (p^e  784  K 

4.  The  Posterior  Ra- 
dial   Carpal    Arterjr. — The 

posterior  radial  carpal    (mnns 

carpeusdorsalis)  (Fig.  715)  is  a 

that  vessel  passes  beneath  the 


small  branch  which  is  gi\ci 
tendoH  of  the  e.xtensor  ossis 


off  from  the  radial  jtist 

letacarpi  poUicis.      It  passes  horizontally  inward  beneath 
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the  tendons  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevior,  and  anastomoses,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  a  number  of  small  branches, 
with  the  posterior  ulnar  carpal,  formtng  a. poslerior  carpal  atch  or  net-work. 

Branchea. — From  the  posterior  carpal  arch  or  net-work  a  longitudinal  atem  passes  distally 
in  each  of  the  three  inner  intermelacarpal  spaces.  These  are  the  dorsal  uiteroBseouB  artcrieB 
(aa.  mttacarpeae  dorsslea).  At  t!ie  upper  extremity  of  its  jntermetacarpal  space  each  interosseous 
artery  receives  the  corresponding  perforating  branch  from  the  palmar  interosseous  artery, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  interval  belween  the  bases  of  the  proximal  phalanges,  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  which  run  fonvard  upon  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  respeetively  of  the  proximal 
phalanges  of  the  adjacent  digits  and  terminale  in  small  branches  upon  these  phafanges. 

A  slender  branch,  whlch  arises  either  directly  from  the  dorsal  carpal  arch  or  from  the  in- 
terosseous artery  of  the  fourth  intcrmetacarpal  space,  passes  along  the  inner  border  of  the  metacar- 
pal  and  proximal  phalanx  of  the  little  finger.    It  terminates  upon  the  proximaI  phalanx  of  its  digit. 

Variations. — Considerable  variation  occurs  m  the  size  of  the  dorsal  interosseous  arteries. 
That  which  traverses  the  fourth  intcrmetacarpal  space  is  sometimes  wanting,  while  that  of  the 
second  space  is  sometimes  of  considerable  size  and  may  arise  directly  from  the  radial  artery. 
Occasionally  each  arterv  undergoes  a  sudden  increase  of  calibre  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  perforating  branch  from  the  deep  palmar  arch,  and  may  appear  to  be  the  continuation  of 
the  perforating  branch.  Where  it  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches,  each  interosseous  gives 
off  an  inferior  perforating  bratich,  which  passes  fonvard  to  communicate  with  the  corresponding 
palmar  digilal  artery  ;  bul  these  perforating  branches  are  frequently  wanting,  with  the  exception 
of  that  given  ofi  from  the  artery  of  the  second  intermetacarpal  space. 

5.  The  Dorsalia  PoUicis  Arteiy. — The  dorsalis  pollicis  (Fig.  715)  is  a 
slender  artery  which  arises  Irom  the  radial  just  before  it  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  longus  pollicis.  It  passes  distally  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first 
metacarpal  and  terminates  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  firet  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

6.  The  Dorsalis  Indicis  Artery. — The  dorsalis  indicis  (Fig.  715)  arises 
from  the  radial  just  as  it  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous 
muscle  to  enter  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  passes  distally  along  the  radial  border  of  the 
second  metacarpal,  resting  upon  the  tirst  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  and  terminates 

Fig.  716. 
Exlcnsor  carpi  radtalls  longior       p,,„„,  in„mi.  n^rii.-!* 


Dlnection  ihovrns  relaiion  ot  radial  Brtcrv  to  utcnior  lendont  in  "inuH  boi," 

upon  the  firat  phalanx  of  the  index-finger.     It  frequently  gives  off  a  small  branch  which 
passes  along  the  inner  border  of  the  metacarpal  and  first  phalanx  ol  ihe  thumb. 

Variation«.— The  dorsalis  indicis,  together  with  the  carpal  portion  of  the  radial  distal  to 
the  point  at  which  the  posterior  radial  carpal  is  given  off.  represents  the  dorsal  interosseous 
artery  of  the  first  intermetacarpal  space  The  branch  to  the  inner  border  of  the  thumb  repre- 
sents one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  that  artery,  and  frequently  arises  directly  from  the  radial 
opposite  the  maln  stem  of  the  dorsalis  indicis. 

7.  The  Princeps  Pollicis  Artery. — The  a.  princeps  pollicis  (Fig.  717)  arises 
from  the  radial  just  aa  it  emerges  from  between  the  two  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  inter- 
osseous muscle  and  is  bending  horizontally  inward  to  form  the  deep  palmar  arch.  The 
artery  pas.ses  direct]y  distally,  resting  upon  the  palmar  surface  of  the  first  dorsal  inter- 
osseous muscle  and  being  covered  by  the  adductor  poliicis.     While  stili  beneath  the 
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caput  ob]iquum  of  the  adductor,  the  vessel  frequently  divides  into  two  branchcs,  one  fi 
which  is  continued  distall}'  along  the  radia!  border  of  the  index-finger,  forming  uhat 
has  been  termed  the  a.  radialis  indicis  (a.  volaris  indicis  radialis),  while  the  otber 
extends  along  the  first  metacarpal  and,  passing  between  the  two  heads  ol  the  adductor. 
divides  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  ffexor  longus  pollicis  into  two  branches,  which 
pass  distally  along  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb,  one  along  the  inner  and  thv 
other  along  the  outer  border,  anastomosing  with  the  branches  of  the  dorsalis  polbci^. 

Variationa. — The  a.  princeps  pollicis  is  in  reaUty  the  palmar  interosseous  arterjr  of  the  firM 
Intermetacarpal  space,  and,  when  developed  as  described,  corresponds  in  the  arrangement  o* 
its  branches  wiih  the  dorsalis  indicis,  together  with  the  dorsalis  pollicis.  Frequenlly.  hc>we\tr. 
the  branch  lo  the  radial  border  of  the  index-linKer  is  lacking,  or,  on  the  other  hand.  it  may  br 
well  developed  and  arise  directly  from  the  deep  palmar  arch.  or  sometimes  both  it  and  the 
princeps  pollicis  are  derived  from  the  superficial  palmar  arch  (page  784). 

8.  The  Palmar  Interosseous  Arteries. — ^The  palmar  interosseous  arteries 
(aa.  metacarpeae  volares)  are  three  in  number.  and  arise  from  the  deep  palmar  arch  as 


it  crosses  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  intermetacarpal  spaces.     Each  anery  passes 
distally  in  its  intermetacarpal  space,   resting  upon  the  interosseous  musdes,   and 
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nates  by  anastomosing  with  the  corresponding  digital  artery  from  the  superficial  palmar 
arch  just  before  the  digital  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches.  Immediately  at 
its  origin  each  palmar  interosseous  gives  of!  a  perforating  branch  (ramus  perforans) 
which  passes  dorsally  between  the  adjacent  metacarpals  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  corresponding  dorsal  interosseous  artery. 

Variations. — The  palmar  interosseous  arteries  vary  considerably  in  size,  according  as  the 
digital  branches  from  the  superficial  palmar  arch  are  well  or  poorIy  developed  (page  784). 
When  the  ulnar  palmar  digital  is  small,  an  extra  branch  may  arise  from  the  deep  palmar  arch, 
passing  along  the  ulnar  border  of  the  little  finger. 

9.  The  Palmar  Recurrent  Arteries. — ^The  palmar  recurrent  arteries  (Fig. 
717)  are  two  or  three  small  branches  which  arise  from  the  concave  surface  of  the  deep 
palmar  arch  and  pass  proximally  over  the  carpus  to  anastomose  with  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  anterior  interosseous  and  of  the  anterior  radial  and  ulnar  carpal 
arteries.  By  the  anastomosis  of  these  various  arteries  there  is  formed  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  carpus  a  net-work,  the  rete  carpale  volare^  from  which  branches 
are  distributed  to  the  wrist  and  to  the  carpal  articulations. 

The  CoUateral  Circulation  in  the  Forearm. — ^The  brachial  artery,  aftef 
being  ligated,  will  convey  blood  to  the  forearm  arteries  by  means  of  its  superior  and 
mferior  profunda  branches  and  by  the  anastomotica  magna,  which  form  a  rich  anas- 
tomosis at  the  elbow-joint  with  the  radial  recurrent,  the  anterior  and  f)osterior  ulnar 
recurrent,  and  the  posterior  interosseous  recurrent.  The  collateral  circulation  in  the 
parts  supplied  by  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries,  after  ligation  of  one  or  other  of  these 
vessels,  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  the  direct  anastomoses  between  the  two 
arteries  in  the  superficial  and  deep  palmar  arches  and  also  by  way  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  carpal  net-works.  To  the  former  of  these  net-works  the  radial  artery  sends 
contributions  from  its  posterior  carpal  branch  and  the  ulnar  from  its  posterior  carpal 
and  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  branches,  while  to  the  latter  the  radial  sends 
its  antenor  carpal  branch  and  the  ulnar  its  anterior  carpal  and  anterior  interosseous 
branches. 

THE  THORACIC  AORTA. 

The  thoracic  aorta  (aorta  thoracalis)  (Fig.  718)  is  the  continuation  of  the 
descending  limb  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  begins  upon  the  left  side  of  the  body 
of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra.  It  passes  downward  through  the  thorax  in  the 
posterior  mediastinum  and  terminates  below  at  the  diaphragm,  behind  which  it 
passes  to  become  continuous  with  the  abdominal  aorta.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  lies  a  littie  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  but  it  tends  slightly  to  the  right 
as  it  descends,  and  eventually  occupies  the  median  line  just  before  it  reaches  the 
diaphragm. 

Relations. — Anteriorly  it  is  in  relation  with  the  left  bronchus  and  the  root  of 
the  left  lung  in  its  upper  part,  and  it  is  crossed  very  obHquely  by  the  oesophagus, 
which  separates  it  from  the  pericardium  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  auricle 
of  the  heart.  Posteriorly  it  rests  upon  the  bodies  of  the  eight  lower  thoracic  ver- 
tebra, or  rather  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  upon  the  anterior  common 
ligament  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  at  about  the  level  of  the  fifth  vertebra  has 
passing  obIiquely  "pward  behmd  it  the  thoracic  duct  and,  at  the  level  of  the  eighth 
vertebra.  the  vena  hemi-azygos. 

Upon  the  right  side  are,  above,  the  oesophagus  and  lower  down  the  right  pleura. 
The  thoracic  duct  passes  upward  upon  its  right  side  and  slightly  behind  it  as  far  as 
the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra,  and  the  vena  azygos  also  lies  upon  its  right  side,  but  on  a 
plane  slightly  posterior  to  it.  On  the  left  side  are  the  left  lung  and  pleura  abo\*e 
and  below,  the  oesophagus,  while  the  vena  hemi-azygos  also  lies  upon  its  left  side.  bui 
on  a  9omewhat  posterior  plane. 

Branches. — The  branches  which  arise  from  the  thoracic  aorta  may  be  dh-jd^ 
into  two  groups,  according  as  they  are  distributed  to  the  thoracic  viscera  or  \\  rhe 
parietes.     The  visceral  branches  are  (i)  the  bronchial^  (2)  the  cesaphageal,  ant    t 
the  mediastinai.     The  parietal  branches  are  (4)  the  aorti£  intercostai  an^nsL  aoct 
(5)  the  diapkragmatic  branches. 
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Variationa. — ^The  passage  of  the  thoracic  aorta  clown  the  right  sideof  the  vertebml  column 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  and  the  origin  from  it  of  the  right  subclavian  artery  have  a]ready 
been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  variations  of  the  aortic  arch  (page  724).  It  wa5  then? 
pointed  out  that  both  these  abnormalities  depend  upon  the  more  or  less  perfect  persistence  of  the 
rower  portion  of  the  right  primitive  aortic  arch.  Not  infrequently  a  modiiication  of  this  condi- 
tion  is  to  be  seen  in  the  existence  of  a  small  branch  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thoradc 
aorta  and  passin^;  obliquely  upward  and  to  the  right  behind  the  cesophagtis.  This  is  the  arteria 
aberrans,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  persistence  in  a  rudimentary  condition  of  the  dlstal  por* 
tion  of  the  right  primitive  aortic  arch.  It  is  regarded  by  some  authors  as  a  normal  branch  of  the 
thoracic  aorta,  but  it  is  somewhat  inconstant  in  its  occurrence.  Occasionany  it  anastomoses 
with  the  first  or  second  intercostal  branches  of  the  superior  intercostal  artery  (page  765). 

1.  The  Bronchial  Arteries. — ^The  bronchial  arteries  (aa.  bronchiales)  (Fig. 
718)  are  somewhat  variable  in  number;  while  three  are  usually  described,  they 
may  be  reduced  to  two  or  increased  to  four»  They  arise  from  the  upper  portion 
of  the  thoracic  aorta  and  pass  to  the  right  and  left  bronchi,  and  are  continued  along 
these  to  supply  the  tissue  of  the  lungs.  The  right  bronchial  artery,  which  very 
frequently  arises  from  the  first  right  aortic  intercostal,  passes  to  the  right  in  front 
of  the  oesophagus  and  applies  itself  to  the  posterior  snrface  of  the  right  bronchus, 
along  which  it  passes  to  the  lung.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  minute  branches  to 
the  cesophagus,  bronchus,  and  pericardium,  and  to  the  lymphatic  nodes  in  its  ndgh- 
borhood. 

The  left  bronchial  arteries,  which  are  usually  two  in  number,  apply  them- 
selves  at  once  to  the  posterior  suriace  of  the  left  bronchus  as  it  passes  in  front  of  the 
aorta  and  are  continued  along  this  to  the  lung.  They  give  of!  small  branches  to  the 
cesophagus  and  to  neighboring  lymphatic  nodes.  The  upper  of  the  two  vessels  fre- 
quently  arises  by  a  common  stem  with  the  right  bronchial,  and  may  be  the  only  one 
that  is  present. 

2.  The  CEsophageal  Arteries. — ^The  cesophageal  branches  (aa.  oroophageae) 
(Fig.  718)  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are  also  variable  in  number,  forming  a  series  of  four  or 
sometimes  five  or  six  small  vessels  which  arise  in  succession  from  above  downward 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  aorta.  After  a  short  but  somewhat  tortuous  course» 
they  reach  the  cesophagus,  in  the  wall  of  which  they  branch  to  form  a  net-work  which 
receives  branches  from  the  bronchial  arteries,  from  the  inferior  thyToid  above  and  the 
gastric  artery  below. 

3.  The  Mediastinal  Arteries. — ^The  mediastinal  arteries  (rami  pericardiaci) 
are  a  number  of  small  vessels  which  arise  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thoracic 
aorta  and  are  distributed  to  the  mediastinal  lymph-nodes  and  the  posterior  sur&ce  of 
the  pericardium. 

4.  The  Aortic  Intercostal  Arteries. — ^The  aortic  intercostals  (aa.  iotcr- 
costales)  (Fig.  718)  supplying  the  tissues  of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces,  are  usually 
nine  in  numb^  on  each  side,  while  a  tenth,  sometimes  termed  the  subcostal  artery9 
runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib,  supplyin^  the  upper  part  of  the  abdom* 
inal  wall.  The  arteries  arise  in  pairs  from  the  postenor  suriace  of  the  thoracic  aorta 
and  pass  outward  over  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  to  the  intercostal  spaces,  those  of 
the  right  side  being,  for  the  most  part,  somewhat  longer  than  those  of  the  left, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  thoracic  aorta  to  the  left  of  the  vertebral  column  through> 
out  the  greater  portion  of  its  length.  Arrived  at  the  intercostal  space,  each  artcr}' 
passes  obHquely  outward  and  upward  across  the  space  towards  the  angle  of  the  rib 
next  above,  resting  upon  the  intemal  intercostal  fascia,  and  covered  by  pleura.  It 
then  pierces  the  intercostal  fascia  and,  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  rib,  runs  beti*'een  the 
fascia  and  the  external  intercostal  muscle.  On  reaching  the  angle  of  the  rib  the  artefy 
passes  beneath  the  intemal  intercostal  muscle  and  is  continued  around  the  thoracic 
wall  in  the  subcostal  groove  of  the  rib,  and  between  the  two  intercostal  musdes,  to 
terminate  usually  by  inosculating  in  front  with  the  upper  of  the  two  anterior  tnter* 
costal  arteries  given  oflf  by  the  intemal  mammary  or  the  musculo-phrenic  to  each 
intercostal  space.  The  arteries  which  pass  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  intercostal 
spaces  continue  onward  beyond  the  extremities  of  their  corresponding  ribs,  and» 
passing  between  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  anastomose  with  the  decp 
epigastric  artery.  The  same  arrangement  occurs  in  the  čase  of  each  of  the  tenth 
aortic  intercostal  (subcostal)  arteries.     These,  hovvever,  throughout  that  portion  of 
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their  course  in  which  they  are  in  relation  to  the  twelfth  ribs,  rest  upon  the  quadratus 
lumborum  muscles,  beneath  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  at  the  outer  border  of  that 
muscle  pass  beneath  the  fibres  of  the  transversalis  abdominis,  and,  more  laterally, 
perforating  the  internal  oblique,  come  to  lie  between  that  muscle  and  the  external 
obl]que. 

Relations. — In  the  first  portion  of  their  course,  while  passing  over  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrse,  the  right  aortic  intercostals  are  crossed  by  the  thoracic  duct  and  by 
the  vena  azygos,  and  the  upper  ones  are  also  crossed  by  the  oesophagus.  Those 
of  the  left  side  are  crossed  by  the  vena  hemiazygos,  and  both  sets  are  covered 
by  the  pleura.  Opposite  the  heads  of  the  ribs  they  are  crossed  by  the  ganglionated 
cord  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  the  lower  ones  also  by  the  splanchnic  nerves, 
and  in  their  course  through  the  intercostal  spaces  they  are  in  relation  to  the  inter- 
costal  veins  and  nerves,  each  artery  lying  below  its  corresponding  vein  and  above  the 
nerve,  but  on  a  plane  slighdy  posterior  to  both.  The  arteries  of  the  upper  spaces  lie 
at  first  below  the  corresponding  nerves,  but  as  they  approach  the  lower  borders  of 
their  ribs  they  cross  the  nerves  obliquely,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their 
course  possess  the  relation  described. 

Branches. — Each  artery  gives  off  small  branches  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  to  the 
pleura,  and  throughout  its  course  through  the  intercostal  space  numerous. 

(a)  Muscular  branches,  which  supply  the  intercostal  muscles,  the  serratus  magnus,  and 
the  pectorales  major  and  minor,  anastomosing  with  the  thoracic  branches  from  the  axillary 
artery.  The  vessels  of  the  lower  spaces  and  the  subcostal  also  supply  the  upper  portions  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  the  subcostal  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  uppermost  lumbar 
artery  and  with  the  ascending  branch  of  the  superficial  circumflex  iliac  ;  the  lower  vessels  also 
give  off  numerous  branches  to  the  diaphragm  which  anastomose  with  the  phrenic  arteries 
from  the  abdominal  aorta.  Some  of  the  muscular  branches  which  arise  from  the  vessels  of  the 
thtrd,  fourth,  and  fifth  spaces  send  branches  to  the  mammary  gland,  assisting  the  perforating 
branches  of  the  internal  mammary  and  the  long  thoracic  branch  of  the  axillary  in  the  supply  of 
that  structure.  These  intercostal  mammary  branches  (rami  mammarii  laterales)  may  become 
greatly  enlarged  during  lactation,  and  may  give  rise  to  considerable  hemorrhage  in  the  operation 
for  removal  of  the  gland. 

In  addition,  each  aortic  intercostal  gives  of!  a  dorsal,  a  lateral  cutaneous,  and  a  collateral 
branch. 

(d)  The  dorsal  branch  (ramus  posterior)  arises  from  each  artery,  j  ust  as  it  enters  its  inter- 
costal space,  and  passes  directly  backward,  in  company  with  the  posterior  division  of  the 
corresponding  spinal  nerve,  between  the  necks  of  the  adjacent  ribs  and  internal  to  the  superior 
costo-transverse  ligament.  Having  reached  the  vertebral  groove,  it  divides  into  a  spinal  and  a 
muscular  branch.  The  former  (ramus  spinalis)  passes  through  the  intervertebral  foramen  in 
company  with  the  root  of  the  spinal  nerve,  and,  within  the  spinal  canal,  gives  of!  branches  to 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  and  its  neural  arches  and  to  the  dura  mater,  and  also  branches  which 
pass  to  the  spinal  cord  and  anastomose  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  arteries.  The 
muscular  branch  (ramus  muscalaris)  continues  posteriorly  in  the  direction  of  the  main  stem  of 
the  vessel  and  divides  into  an  extemal  and  an  internal  branch  which  pass  between  the  principal 
masses  of  the  dorsal  musculature,  supplying  these  and  terminating  in  branches  to  the  integu- 
ment  of  the  back. 

(r)  The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  (ramus  cutaneus  lateralis)  arises  at  about  the  axillary  line 
and  perforates  the  extemal  intercostal  muscle  in  company  with  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of 
the  corresponding  intercostal  nerve.  It  is  distributed  with  the  nerve  to  the  integument  of  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  thorax,  also  supplying  the  serratus  magnus  and  the  pectoral  muscles 
and  anastomosing  with  the  perforating  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  and  with  the  thoracic 
branches  of  the  axillary  artery. 

(d)  The  collateral  branch  arises  as  the  intercostal  approaches  the  angte  of  its  rib.  It 
passes  obliquely  outward  and  downward  to  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  next  below,  along  which 
itninsto  terminale  by  anastomosing  with  the  lower  of  the  two  anterior  intercostal  branches 
given  oflF  by  the  internal  mammary  or  the  musculo-phrenic  to  each  intercostal  space.  The 
collateral  branches  of  the  three  lower  intercostals  are  small  and  inconstant  and,  when  present, 
terminate  in  the  abdominal  wall. 

Vaiiations.— The  intercostal  arteries  of  the  first  and  second  spaces  usuany  arise  from  the 

supenor  mtercostal  branch  of  the  subclavian,  but  occasionally  the  artery  of  the  second  space, 

*   J"**^.  rarelv  that  of  the  first,  may  arise  from  the  thoracic  aorta.     Or,  conversely,  the  arteries 

O!  the  thircl  and  fourth  intercostal  spaces,  as  well  as  those  of  the  first  and  second,  may  arise 

from  the  supenor  intercostal,  the  aortic  intercostals  being  correspondingly  reduced  in  number. 
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Occasionalljr  the  second  intercostal  is  formed  by  a  branch  from  the  first  aortic  intercostai 
which  runs  upward  to  the  second  space  over  the  nedc  of  the  third  rib,  and  a  similar  condition 
may  be  met  with  in  the  lower  artenes,  two  or  more  intercostal  spaces  being  supplied  from  a 
common  stem.  Finally,  the  right  and  left  arteries  of  one  or  aH  of  the  |>a]rs  may  arise  from  a 
common  stem,  springing  from  the  posterior  median  line  of  the  aorta. 

Practical  considerations  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are  discussed  with  those  of  the  aortic  arch 
on  page  726. 

THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

The  abdominal  aorta  is  the  continuation  below  the  diaphragm  of  the  thoracic 
aorta.  It  may  be  said  to  begin,  therefore,  at  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  thoracic 
vertebra,  and  passes  downward  upon  the  bodies  of  the  four  upj>er  lumbar  vertebrae 
lying  almost  in  the  median  line.  It  is  usually  described  as  terminating  opposite  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra  by  dividing  into  the  right  and  left  common  iliac  arteries, 
although  it  is  really  continued  onward  beyond  that  point  as  a  relatively  feeble  vessel 
which  is  termed  the  middle  sacral  artery.  It  seems  advisable,  however,  to  adhere  to 
the  classic  definitions  of  the  artery,  and  to  regard  the  middle  sacral,  for  purposes  of 
description,  as  one  of  its  branches. 

Relations. — Posteriorly^  the  abdominal  aorta  rests  upon  the  anterior  com- 
mon ligament  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebrae  and  crosses  the  left  lumbar  veins. 
A?iteriorly,  in  its  uppermost  part,  it  is  invested  by  the  sympathetic  šolar  plexus,  from 
which  branches  pass  downward  along  the  vessel,  forming  the  aortic  plexus.  A  little 
lower  it  is  crossed  by  the  splenic  vein,  the  pancreas,  the  left  renal  vein,  and  the 
third  portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  stili  lower  it  is  in  relation  with  the  coils  of 
the  small  intestine,  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  the  peritoneum.  Upon 
a  more  anterior  plane  there  are,  above,  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  the  stomach 
and  transverse  colon.  To  the  righi,  it  is  in  contact,  in  its  upper  part,  with  the 
thoracic  duct  and  the  receptaculum  chyli,  which  lie  partly  covered  by  it,  and  with 
the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  which  separates  it  from  the  inferior  vena  cava  ; 
lower  down  it  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  vena  cava.  To  the  left^  is  the  left  crus 
of  the  diaphragm  and  the  fourth  portion  of  the  duodenum  above,  while  below  it 
is  separated  by  the  peritoneum  from  coils  of  the  small  intestine,  and  has  ninning^ 
alongside  the  left  spermatic  (ovarian)  artery  and  vein,  and  stili  more  laterally  the 
left  ureter. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  like  those  of  the  thoracic, 
may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  visceral  and  parietal. 

The  visceral  branches  are  (i)  the  ccelicu:  axisy  (2)  the  superior  mesenteric, 
and  (3)  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  These  are  median  unpaired  branches  which 
arise  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  aorta;  in  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  paired 
visceral  branches:  (4)  the  inferior phrenic,  (5)  the  suprarenal,  (6)  the  renai,  and  (7) 
the  spermatic  or  ovarian  arteries. 

The  parietal  branches  are  (8)  the  lumbar  arteries,  of  which  there  are  four 
pairs,  (9)  the  middie  sacral,  and  (10)  the  common  iliac  arteries.  With  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  middle  sacral,  the  parietal  branches  are  ali  paired. 

Considered  in  the  order  of  their  origin  from  the  aorta,  the  branches  are  ar- 
ranged  thus:  (i)  The  inferior  phrenics,  (2)  the  casliac  axis^  (3)  the  suprarenals^ 
(4)  the  superior  mesenteric y  (5)  \S\^  first  pair  of  lumbar  arteries,  (6)  the  renals^ 
(7)  the  spermatics  or  ovarians,  (8)  the  second  pair  of  lumbar  s  ^  (9)  the  inferior 
mesenteric,  (10  and  11)  the  third  ditiA  fourth  pairs  of  lumbars,  (12)  the  middle  sacral, 
and  (13)  the  common  iliacs, 

Variations  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are  not  common.  In  cases  in  which  the  aortic  arch 
bends  to  the  right,  the  abdominal  aorta  may  lie  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  and  h 
has  been  observed  to  pass  downward  upon  the  right  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Variations  aiso 
occur  in  the  level  at  wnich  the  aorta  bifurcates  into  the  common  iliacs.  In  the  majorit^'  of  cases 
the  bifurcation  is  opposite  the  middle  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  but  it  is  not  infreqtM:ntly 
lower,  taking  plače  opposite  the  lower  half  of  that  vertebra,  opposite  the  succeeding  inter\'eT- 
tebral  d  i  se,  or,  in  rare  cases,  opposite  the  upper  portion  of  the  nfth  vertebra.  Bifurcation  at  a 
higher  level  than  usual  is  less  frequent,  but  it  has  been  observed  as  high  as  opposite  the  mter- 
vertebral  disc  between  the  third  and  fourth  vertebrae,  and,  in  very  rare  cases,  the  artery  has 
been  found  to  divide  as  high  as  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 
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pepsia  and  vomiHng  directljr  from  pressure  upon  the  stomach,  and  indirectly  from 
involvement  of  the  šolar  plexus.  5.  Jaundice  from  compression  of  the  common 
duct  and  duodenum.  6.  Polyuria  followed  by  albiiminuria  and  hamaturia  or  anuria 
from  pressure  on  the  renal  nerves.  7.  CEdema  of  the  legs  and  feet  from  pressure  on 
the  ascending  cava.  If  the  tumor  enlarges  posteriorly  there  is  apt  to  be  also  : 
8.  Pain  in  the  buttocks«  thighs,  and  loins  from  pressure  on  the  lumbar  nerves,  and 
in  the  back  from  pressure  on  the  soIar  plexus  and  splanchnics,  or  from  erosion  of  the 
vertebra  ;  and  rarely  there  may  be  :  9.  Weahiess  or  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities 
from  involvement  of  the  cord.  As  a  rule,  the  pain,  distress,  and  disability  are  not  so 
great  in  abdominal  as  in  thoracic  aneurism,  because  of  the  greater  mobility  of  the 
abdominal  contents,  which  can  be  much  more  easily  displaced  than  those  of  the 
middle  or  posterior  mediastinum  and  with  consequences  not  so  directly  threatening  life. 

Abdominal  aneurisms  rupture  into  the  retroperitoneal  space,  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  the  intestines  (most  often  the  duodenum).  or — after  ulcerating  through  the 
diaphragm — into  the  pleura. 

Compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  may  be  effected  by  special  tourniquets,  the 
intestines  being  first  well  emptied  and  then  got  out  of  the  way,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  rolling  the  patient  on  the  right  side  before  applying  the  pad,  between  which  and 
the  skin  a  soft  sponge  should  be  interposed,  The  pad  is  placed  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  umbilicus,  or,  better — ^as  the  aorta  may  be  median  in  position — directly  over 
the  pulsation  of  the  vessel.  Macewen  has  ef!ectively  controlled  the  abdominal  aorta 
by  throwing  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  aorta  through  the  closed  right  hand  placed 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  the  knuckle  of  the  index-finger  just  touching 
the  upper  border  of  the  umbilicus.  With  the  left  hand  the  arrest  of  the  blood-cur- 
rent  is  ascertained  by  feeling  the  femoral  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Only  enough 
weight  to  arrest  the  femoral  pulse  is  required.  If  the  patient  vomits  or  coughs,  the 
pressure  must  be  increased,  lest  the  hand  be  lifted  from  the  aorta  by  the  abdominal 
muscles. 

Of  course  these  methods  would  be  applicable  only  to  aneurisms  situated  near 
the  bifurcation.  Compression  has  cured  at  least  one  such  čase.  They  have,  how- 
ever,  been  applied  in  iliac  and  common  femoral  aneurism  and  to  control  hemorrhage 
during  inter-ilio-abdominal  or  hip-joint  amputation. 

Ligation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  has  been  done  in  about  a  dozen  cases  with 
uniformly  fatal  results.  The  ligature  has  been  applied  between  the  bifurcation  and  the 
origin  of  the  inferior  mesen teric  artery — one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  higher.  A  median 
incision  with  its  centre  at  the  umbilicus  is  made,  the  peritoneal  cavity  opened,  and 
the  intestines  displaced.  The  layer  of  peritoneum  over  the  artery  is  carefully  divided 
— or  scratched  through — and  the  vessel  isolated,  avoiding  the  sympathetic  fibres 
connecting  the  aortic  plexus  (lying  above  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesen  teric) 
with  the  hypogastric  plexus  (lying  between  the  common  iliacs)  (Astley  Cooper, 
Jacobson).  The  dense  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  vessel  is  penetrated  and  the 
aneurism  needle  is  passed  through  it  from  right  to  left  to  avoid  injury  to  the  vena 
cava.  The  extraperitoneal  operation  closely  resembles  that  for  ligation  of  the  common 
iliac  (page  808). 

THE  VISCERAL   BRANCHES. 

I.  The  Cceliac  Axis. — The  coeliac  axis  (a.  coeliaca)  (Figs.  720,  721)  arises 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  a  short  distance  below  the  aortic 
opening  of  the  diaphragm,  and  is  a  short,  stout  trunk  from  1-1.5  cm.  in  length, 
which  projects  fonvard  above  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas.  It  terminates  by 
dividing  simultaneously  into  (i)  ^^ gastric,  (2)  hepatic,  and  (3)  splenic  arteries, 

VariationB. — ^The  coeliac  axis  may  be  wanting,  the  three  branches  to  which  normally  it 

fives  origin  arising  independcntly  from  the  aorta.  Occasionally  it  gives  rise  to  but  two  terminal 
ranches,  usuallv  the  hepatic  and  splenic,  although  more  rarely  they  may  be  the  gastric  and 
splenic ;  or,  while  dividing  into  three  terminal  branches,  these  may  be  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and 
a  common  stem  from  the  two  inferior  phrenics  ;  the  gastric,  splenic,  and  the  right  suprarenal ; 
or  the  gastric,  splenic.  and  the  right  gastro-epiploic.  It  may  also  give  rise  to  additional  branches, 
such  as  one  or  both  of  the  inferior  phrenics,  a  gastro-duodenal,  the  superior  mesenteric,  the 
colica  media,  or  the  pancreatica  magna,  this  last  being  normally  a  branch  of  the  splenic  artery. 
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(a)  The  Gastric  Artery. — The  gastric  artery  (a.  gastrica  sinistra)  (Fig.  720)  is 
the  smallest  of  the  three  branches  given  od  from  the  ccdiac  axis.  In  the  Arst  portion 
of  its  course  it  passes  to  the  left  and  slightly  upward,  across  the  left  cms  of  the 
diaphnigm,  lying  behtnd  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  sac  of  peritoneum.  It  reaches 
the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  near  the  opening  of  the  oesophagiis  into  that 
viscus,  where  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lesser  sac  of  peritoneum  passes 
over  upon  the  stomach  to  become  continuous  with  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser 
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Cgastro-hepatic)  omentum.  It  then  curves  fonvard,  downward,  and  to  the  right 
along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  Iying  between  the  two  layers  of  the  lesser 
omentum,  frequently  dividinp;  into  two  parallel  stems  in  this  portion  o(  its  course. 
and  terminates  near  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  by  anastomosing  with  the  pyloric 
branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

Branches,— J  list  al  the  |>oint  where  the  gastric  anery  reaches  the  stomach  it  gives  ofi— 
{aa)  (£sophageal  hronchei   (ram)  (Esophagei)   u'hich  pass   upwar(I   to  siipply  the    1oweT 
portion  of  Ihe  (i-sophaKUs,  anastoniosinK  «ilh  the  (isophaReal  branches  of  the  thoracic  aorta 
and  with  branches  of  the  inferior  phrenic  arteries.     Throughout  the  entire  length  oi  its  course 
along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  the  gastric  artery  gives  rise  to — 
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{cc)  Theleft  [astro-cpiploic  artery  (a.  gastroepiploiu  ainlatra)  arises  close  to  the  te 
of  thesplenic  and  passes  between  thelayersof  thegastro-splenicomentum  to  the  greater  ci 
of  the  stomach.  along  which  it  runs  between  the  layer5  of  the  ^ijeater  omenlum,  and  terminates  by 
inosculating  with  the  right  gastro-epiploic  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery.  Throughout  its  course  it 
gives  off  nutnerous  branches  which  pass,  on  the  one  hand.  upward  upon  both  surfaces  of  the 
stomach  to  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  gastric  artery,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  downward 
into  the  greater  omentum. 

VaiUtiont.— The  splenic  is  remarkably  constant  in  its  couree  and  branches.  It  mav  arise 
directiv  from  the  aorta,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  give  off  the  gastric  artery,  a  large  branch 
to  the  Jeft  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  the  middle  cotic  artery. 

2.  The  Superior  Mesenteric  Artery.  —  The  superior  mesenteric  artery 
(a.  mesenterica  superior)  (Figs.  721,  722)  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
abdominal  aorta,  about  1.5  cm.  t>elow  the  coeliac  axis.  It  lies  at  lirst  behind  the 
pancreas,  but,  passing  downward  and  (onvard,  it  emerges  between  that  organ  and 
the  upper  border  of  the  third  portion  of  the  duodenum  and  enters  the  mesentery. 

Fig.  731, 


It  passes  downward  f>etween  the  two   layers  of    the  mesenttrv.   jr-tr^^T  cur\-.n^ 
toward9  the  right,  and  terminates  near  the  junction  of  the  Jeum  »xi  u^e  ca^im  t,y 
anastomosing  with  its  own  ileo-colic  branch. 

Brrache*.— The  superior  mesenteric  anery  supplies  the  wivM  tencr  š  :3k  v=k^  :T7-..«:e-.^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  als-.  -  --  --  - 

large  intestinc,  including  the  ciecum  and  appendix,  •»-  — — ^ 
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gastric  or  more  frequentiy  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  has  aiso  been  described  as 
arising  from  the  rignt  renal  anery.  Further,  by  Ihe  eniargement  of  anastomoses,  asscxiated 
with  a  persistenee  of  the  noimal  main  slem,  accessory  hepatic  arteries  from  the  gaslric  or 
superior  mesenteric,  or  both,  may  be  presenl,  and  an  accessory  stem  may  arise  from  the  aorta. 
Great  variation  occurs  in  the  point  at  which  the  artery  divides  into  its  lwo  terminal 
branehes.  This  division  may  occur  as  low  down  as  the  origin  of  the  gastro-duodenal  branch, 
so  Ihat  in  its  course  up  the  free  edge  of  the  lesser  omentum  the  artery  may  be  represented  by 
two  paraltel  stems  which  pass  re5pectively  to  the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver.  Indeed,  nol 
only  may  there  be  a  precocious  division  mlo  the  two  terminal  branehes,  but  each  of  these  may 
again  divide,  almost  at  their  origin,  into  two  or  more  stems,  so  that  a  number  of  paiallel  vessels. 
one  of  which  usual1y  represents  the  cystic  branch,  ascend  to  the  liver.  Occasionally  the  cystic 
branch  or  an  accessory  cystic  branch  arises  from  the  gastro^uodenal,  and  ihis  latlervessei  m3y 
arise  from  the  carliac  axis.  while  Ihe  liver  and  gall-bladder  are  supplied  by  a  stem  which  arises 
from  the  superior  mesenteric  ( Brewer). 

(O  The  Splenic  Artery. — The  splenic  artery  (a.  lienalis)  (Figs.  720,  721) 
is  the  largest  branch  of  the  coeliac  axis.  It  passes  in  a  more  or  less  lortuous  course 
over  the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  lying 
behind  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lesser  sac  of  the  peritoneum.     It  crosses  the  anterior 

Fia.  731. 
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surface  of  the  left  suprarenal  capsule  and  the  upper  part  of  the  left  kidney,  and, 
passing  belween  the  two  layers  of  the  lieno-renal  ligament,  reaches  the  hilum  of  the 
spleen,  ivhere  it  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  branehes  which  pass  to  ihe  substance  of 
that  organ. 

BtanchcB.— <aa)  Pancreatic  brancbea  (rami  pancrcatld)  are  givenoff  from  the  splenic  aneTy 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  its  course  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas.  and  supp1y 
that  organ.  One  branch,  much  larger  than  the  others  (a  pancrcatiui  msgns),  arises  at  about 
the  function  of  the  middie  and  left  thirds  of  the  artery  and.  entenng  the  subsunce  of  the  gland 
obliquely,  pas.<ies  from  left  to  right  along  with  the  pancreatic  duct. 

{W)  ShoTt  gaBtric  bnmchcs  (aa  gastricac  brevc«),  variable  in  number  are  given  off  either 
(rom  the  terminal  portion  of  the  arterj'  or  from  some  of  its  terminal  branehes  Tbey  pass 
between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-splenic  omennim  to  the  left  end  of  the  greater  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  and,  passmg  upon  the  surincesolthat  organ,  siipply  it,  and  anastomosewith  thecardiac 
branehes  of  the  gastric  artery  and  wilh  the  branehes  of  the  Itfl  gastro-«piploic. 
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It  passes  downward  and  to  the  left,  beneath  the  peritoneum  and  resting  upon  the 
left  psoas  muscle,  and,  after  having  crossed  the  left  common  iliac,  it  terminates  upon 
the  upper  portion  of  the  rectutn.  this  terminal  portion  being  called  the  superior  hem- 
orrkoidal  artery. 

Branches.— (a)  The  left  colic  artery  (a.  colica  Binistra)  arises  shortly  below  the  origin  of 
the  artery  and  passes  upivard  and  to  the  left.  Il  divides  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending 
branch,  Ihe  former  of  which  passes  belween  the  two  layers  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  to  inos- 
culate  with  the  middie  colic  branch  of  the  superior  niesenteric,  whi1e  the  descending  branch, 
entering  the  sigmoid  mesocolon,  anastomoses  with  the  sigmoid  arteries.  From  the  arches  Ihus 
formed  branches  pass  to  the  left  portion  of  the  transuerse  colon  and  to  the  whole  of  the  descend- 
ing coion. 

(A)  The  sigmoid  bronches  (aa.  slgmoidiac ),  two  or  three  in  number,  are  given  oR  as  the 
inferior  mesenteric  crosses  the  left  common  iliac.    They  run  downward  and  to  the  leh  over  the 

Fig.  723. 


Superior  mnd  inferior  mewnleric  Hrtiri« ;  small  Intestine  has  b«ii  removed. 

left  psca.-!  muscie  and,  passing  between  the  two  layers  of  the  sigmoid  mesocolon,  give  off  as- 
cending  and  descending  branches  which  anasiomose  »'ith  one  another  and  with  the  left  colic 
and  superior  hemorrhoidal  arteries,  forming  »ith  them  arches  from  which  branches  pass  lo  flie 
sigmoid  colon. 

(r)  The  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery  {a.  hacmorrhaiilalin  superior)  is  the  terminal  portion 
of  ihe  inferior  mesenteric.  It  descends  into  the  pelvis  lying  between  the  folds  of  the  mesentery 
of  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  colon,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  colon  and  rectum  divides  into  two 
branches  ivhich  continue  dou-n  the  sides  of  the  rectum,  supplyine  Ihat  viscus  and  making  anas- 
tomoses with  the  middie  hemorrhoidal  irom  the  intemal  iliac  and  with  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
Irom  the  intemal  pudic. 
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transverse  colon.  The  lower  portions  of  the  duodenum  and  ileum  and  the  large  intestine  are 
supplied  by  branches  given  off  from  the  concave  surface  of  the  artery,  while  the  rest  <A  the  stnall 
intestine  receives  its  supply  from  a  somewhat  variable  number  of  branches  which  arise  from 
the  convex  surface. 

{a)  The  inferior  pancreatico-duodenal  (a.  pancreaticoduodenalis  infcrior)  is  a  small  vessel 
which  usually  arises  from  the  superior  mesenteric  just  as  it  emerges  from  beneath  the  pancreas, 
although  it  occasionaIly  is  given  of!  by  the  uppermost  of  the  intestinal  branches.  It  passes  toward$ 
the  right  along  the  upper  border  of  the  third  portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  supplies  that  portion 
of  the  intestine,  as  wen  as  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  pancreas,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
superior  pancreatico-duodenal  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

{d)  The  intestinal  branches  (rami  intestinales),  also  called  vosa  in/es/ini  ttnuh^  are  fro«n 
ten  to  sixteen  in  number,  and  arise  from  the  convex  surface  of  the  artery,  those  branches  which 
arise  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  paren  t  stem  being,  in  general,  larger  than  the  lower  ones. 
The  first  two  or  three  branches,  as  they  pass  towards  the  intestine  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  mesentery,  divide  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch,  and  these  branches  inosculate 
to  form  a  series  of  primary  arches,  which  run,  in  a  general  way,  parallel  with  the  intestine. 
Lower  down,  in  addition  to  these  primary  arches,  secondary  ones  are  formed  by  the  inosculation 
of  branches  given  off  proximany  to  those  which  form  the  primary  arches ;  stili  later,  tertiary  arches 
make  their  appearance,  and  finally  the  arrangement  becomes  so  complicated  as  to  resemble 
a  net-work  rather  than  a  definite  series  of  arches.  From  the  convex  surfaces  of  the  primary 
arches  a. large  number  of  parallel  straight  branches  pass  to  the  intestine  and  are  distributed  to 
its  walls.  They  rarely  branch  in  their  course  through  the  mesentery,  and  are  usually  distributed 
to  one  side  of  the  intestine  and  then  to  the  other  altemately.  The  rich  anastomosis  which 
occurs  between  the  various  intestinal  branches,  and  which  varies  greatly  in  its  complexity,  serves 
to  equalize  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  entire  length  of  the  intestine  and  to  permit  of  abundant 
and  rapidly  collateral  circulation  to  any  portion  of  the  tract  from  which  the  direct  supply  Riay 
be  cut  oflf  by  pressure  exerted  during  peristalsis. 

(r)  The  ileo-colic  artery  (a.  ileocolica)  arises  about  half-way  down  the  concave  surface  of 
the  superior  mesenteric  either  independently  or  in  common  with  the  right  colic  branch.  It 
passes  downward  and  outward,  beneath  the  peritoneum,  towards  the  ileonraecal  junction.  giving 
of!  branches  which  inosculate  with  the  right  colic  above,  with  the  terminal  portion  of  the  supe> 
rior  mesenteric  below,  and,  in  the  interval,  with  one  another  to  form  a  series  of  arches  from 
which  branches  are  supplied  to  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum,  to  the  oecum  and  the  venni- 
form  appendix  (a.  appendiciilarls)  and  to  the  lower  third  of  the  ascending  colon. 

{d )  The  right  colic  artery  (a.  coHca  dextra)  arises  from  the  concave  surface  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  either  a  short  distance  above  or  in  common  with  the  ileo-colic.  It  runs  towards  the 
right,  behind  the  peritoneum,  passing  over  the  right  psoas  muscle,  the  ureter,  and  the  spermatic 
(or  ovarian)  vessels,  and  as  it  approaches  the  ascending  colon  it  divides  into  an  ascending  and 
a  descending  branch.  These  inosculate  respectively  with  the  middle  colic  and  the  ileo-colic  to 
form  arches,  from  which  branches  pass  to  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  ascending  and  to  a  portion 
of  the  transverse  colon. 

(e)  The  middle  colic  artery  (a.  colica  medla)  arises  from  the  concave  surface  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  a  little  below  the  origin  of  the  inferior  pancreatico-duodenal  branch.  It  passes  for- 
ward  and  downward  between  the  t\vo  layers  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  and  divides  into  a 
right  and  left  branch  which  inosculate  respectively  with  the  right  colic  and  with  the  left  colic 
branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  to  form  arches,  from  which  branches  pass  to  the  trans\'erse 
colon. 

Variations. — Considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  number  and  position  of  the  branches  of 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  also  in  the  complexity  of  the  anastomoses  which  occur 
between  these.  In  addition  to  those  usually  present,  branches  may  be  sent  to  any  of  llie  neigh- 
boring organs,  such  as  the  liver,  stomach,  and  spleen,  and  the  artery  may  give  rise  to  the  hepatic, 
as  already  pointed  out,  or  to  the  gastro-duodenal,  or  even  the  gastric  or  renal  artery.  It  bas 
been  observed  to  supply  the  plače  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  when  that  vessel  was  lacking, 
giving  of!  left  colic,  sigmoid,  and  superior  hemorrhoidal  branches. 

From  the  embrvological  stand-point  the  superior  mesenteric  represents  the  intestinal 
branch  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  artery,  which,  auring  the  early  montns  of  foetal  life,  passes 
outward  through  the  umbilicus  to  be  distributed  upon  the  surface  of  the  volk-sac,^  Usually  this 
artery  disappears,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  concemed  in  the  formation  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
arterv;  but  it  has  been  observed  to  persist,  appearing  as  a  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
whicn  is  continued  forward  in  a  strand  of  connective  tissue  from  the  ileum  to  the  umbilicus« 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the  epigastric  artery  and  sends  a  branch  upward  along  with  the 
round  ligament  of  the  liver. 

3.  The  Inferior  Mesenteric  Artery. — ^The  inferior  mesenteric  arter>'  (a- 
mesenterica  inferior)  (Fijr.  723)  arises  from  the  anterior  .surface  of  the  abdomitiai 
aorta  from  3-4  cm.  above  the  bifurcation  of  that  vessel  into  the  two  common  iliacs^ 
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nal  aorta  or  from  the  middle  sacral,  the  common  iliac,  the  intemal  iliac,  or  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric,  and  occasionally  the  renal  artery  proper  niay  be  lacking  and  its  plače  taken  by  a  vessel 
from  one  or  other  of  these  origins.  1  hese  accessory  arteries  frequently  enter  the  substance  of 
the  kidney  elsevvhere  than  at  the  hilum. 

The  two  renal  arteries  may  arise  by  a  common  trunk  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  aorta, 
and  they  occasionallv  give  oflF  branches  which  are  either  accessory  to  or  replace  vessels  normally 
arisine  else\vhere.  Thus  they  have  been  observed  to  give  rise  to  the  inferior  phrenics,  the  right 
brancn  of  the  hepatic,  the  spermatics,  branches  to  the  pancreas  and  colon,  and  one  or  more  of 
tl^e  lumbar  arteries. 

7a.  The  Spermatic  Arteries. — The  spermatic  arteries  (aa.  spermaticae  internae) 
(Figs.  718,  1591)  are  two  slender  vessels  which  arise  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
aorta  a  little  below  the  renals.  They  are  directed  downward,  and  slightly  outward  and 
fonvard,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and  as  they  approach 
this  each  vessel  curves  inward  towards  the  median  line  to  reach  the  intemal  abdominal 
ring.  Here  it  comes  into  relation  with  the  vas  deferens  and  becomes  enclosed  with 
it  in  the  spermatic  cord.  Embedded  in  this  structure,  it  traverses  the  inguinal  canal 
and  passes  into  the  scrotum,  terminating  j  ust  above  the  testis  by  dividing  into 
branches  which  pass  to  that  organ  and  to  the  epididymis. 

Relations. — In  its  course  through  the  abdomen  the  left  spermatic  artery  lies 
behind  the  peritoneum  and  rests  upon  the  psoas  muscle.  About  the  middle  of  this 
portion  of  its  course  it  crosses  obliquely  in  front  of  the  ureter,  and  lower  down  has 
resting  upon  it  the  sigmoid  colon.  The  right  artery  at  first  lies  in  the  root  of  the 
mesentery  ;  it  descends  obliquely  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
and  then,  crossing  the  ureter  obliquely,  comes  to  lie  behind  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  ileum  and  frequently  behind  the  vermiform  appendix. 

In  the  pelvic  and  inguinal  portions  of  their  course  the  relations  of  both  arteries 
are  the  same.  The  vessels  rest  upon  the  psoas  muscle  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ex- 
ternal  iliac  artery,  and  cross  the  lower  part  of  that  vessel  and  the  accompanying  vein 
to  reach  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  In  their  course  down  the  spermatic  cord  the 
arteries  lie  behind  the  anterior  group  of  the  spermatic  veins  and  in  front  of  the  vas 
deferens. 

Branches. — In  addition  to  the  terminal  (a)  testicular  and  (d)  epididsrmal  branches,  each 
spermatic  artery  gives  of!— 

{c)  An  ureteral  branch  vvhich  is  distributed  to  the  middle  portion  of  that  duct,  anastomosing 
with  the  ureteral  branch  of  the  renal  artery  above  and  with  branches  from  the  inferior  vesical 
artery  below. 

{d)  Cremasteric  branches  are  given  of¥  in  the  course  through  the  spermatic  cord  and  sup- 
ply  the  cremaster  muscle,  anastomosing  with  the  cremasteric  branch  of  the  deep  epigastric 
artery. 

Variations. — ^The  spermatic  arteries  occasionally  arise  by  a  common  trunk,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  anse  at  different  levels.  They  have  been  observed  to  arise  from  the 
renals,  especially  the  left  one,  from  the  suprarenals,  or  from  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 

ji.  The  Ovarian  Arteries. — ^The  ovarian  arteries  (aa.  ovaricae)  (Fig.  726) 
correspond  in  the  female  to  the  spermatic  arteries  of  the  male,  and  have  a  similar 
origin  and  similar  relations  in  the  abdominal  portion  of  their  course.  Arrived  at 
the  f)elvis,  however,  they  cross  the  common  iliac  arteries  and  veins  and,  traversing 
the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  ovary,  pass  inward  between  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligament  of  the  uterus,  terminating  beneath  the  ovary  by  inosculating  with  the  uterine 
artery. 

Branches. — Like  the  spermatic  arteries,  the  ovarian  give  off  (a)  ureteral  branches.  In  ad- 
dition, they  give  rise  to  (^)  tubal  branches,  which  pass  to  the  distal  portions  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  \  (c)  ligamentous  branches,  which  accompany  and  supply  the  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus  ;  and  (d )  ovarian  branches,  which  enter  the  hilum  of  the  ovary  and  are  distributed  to  its 
substance. 

8.  The  Lumbar  Arteries. — The  lumbar  arteries  (aa.  lumbales)  (Fig.  718)  are 
arranged  in  four  pairs,  and  take  origin  from  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  opposite 
the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebne.  They  are  directed  outward  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  sympathetic  cord  descending  in  front  of  them,  and 
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Variations. — The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  may  be  wanting,  its  plače  being  supplied  by 
branches  from  the  superior  mesenteric.  It  occasionally  gives  rise  to  the  middle  colic  artery  or 
to  an  accessory  renal  vessel. 

4.  The  Inferior  Phrenic  Arteries. — ^The  inferior  phrenic  arteries  (aa. 
phrenicae  inferiores)  (Fig.  718)  most  {requently  arise  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  eitfaer 
singly  or  by  a  common  trunk,  immediately  beneath  the  aortic  opening  of  the  dia- 
phragm  and  above  the  coeliac  axis.  They  are  directed  upward  and  laterally  over 
the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  to  which  they  supply  branches,  and  in  this  portion  of 
their  course  they  also  give  of!  superior  suprarenal  branches  (rami  suprarenales 
superiores)  to  the  suprarenal  bodies.  Over  the  region  where  the  crura  pass  into  the 
diaphragm  proper,  each  inferior  phrenic  divides  into  an  internal  and  an  extemal 
branch.  The  former  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  passes  inward  towards  the  oeso- 
phageal  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  of  the  oppo- 
site  side  to  form  an  arterial  ring  from  which  branches  descend  upon  the  oesophag^s, 
supplying  the  lower  portion  of  that  structure  and  anastomosing  with  the  oesophageal 
branches  of  the  gastric  artery. 

The  external  branches  are  directed  laterally  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm, supplying  it.  They  pass  as  far  fonvard  as  the  costal  and  sternal  origins  of 
the  diaphragm,  anastomosing  with  the  musculo-phrenic,  superior  epigastric,  and 
superior  phrenic  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  arteries,  while  other  branches 
ramify  over  the  lateral  portions  of  the  diaphragm,  anastomosing  with  the  lower  inter- 
costals  and  perforating  the  central  tendon  to  anastomose  with  the  pericardial  arteries 
and  with  the  diaphragmatic  branches  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 

Variations,— The  inferior  phrenic  arteries  are  very  variable  in  their  origin.     One  fre- 

3uently  takes  its  origin  from  the  cceliac  axis  or  from  one  of  its  branches,  or  both  mav  arise  from 
le  axis.    Thejr  have  also  been  observed  to  arise  from  the  superior  mesenteric  or  the  renal,  or 
from  the  abdominal  aorta  below  the  superior  mesenteric.    They  also  vary  considerably  in  volume. 

5.  The  Suprarenal  Arteries. — The  suprarenal  arteries,  sometimes  termed  the 
middle  suprarenals  (aa  suprarenales  mediae)  (Fig.  718)  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
suprarenal  branches  of  the  inferior  phrenic  and  renal  arteries,  are  a  pair  of  sniall 
but  constant  branches  which  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  almost  oppo- 
site  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  They  pass  outward  and  slightly 
upward  over  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  suprarenal  bodies,  where  they  anasto- 
mose with  the  other  suprarenal  branches. 

6.  The  Renal  Arteries. — The  renal  arteries  (aa.  renales)  (Figs.  718,  1591) 
are  two  large  stems  which  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  aorta  a  little  below 
the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric.  Usually  the  two  arteries  are  opposite  each 
other,  but  frequently  that  of  the  right  side  arises  a  little  lower  down  than  that  of 
the  left  side.  They  are  directed  out^^^ard  and  slightly  downward  towards  the  kidnevs. 
each  artery,  before  reaching  the  hilum,  dividing  into  from  three  to  five  branches, 
which  enter  the  substance  of  the  kidney  independently  at  the  hilum. 

Relations. — In  their  course  towards  the  kidnevs  the  renal  arteries  restupon  the 
lower  portions  of  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  and  more  laterally  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  psoas  muscles.  The  right  artery  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  left,  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  abdominal  aorta  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  it  passes  behind 
the  inferior  vena  cava.  Both  vessels  are  almost  concealed  beneath  the  corresponding 
renal  veins,  and  at  the  hilum  of  the  kidney  the  majority  of  the  terminal  branches  pass 
in  front  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  ureter,  only  one  or  two  passing  behind  it. 

Branches. — Near  its  termination  each  artery  g^ives  off  branches  which  pass  to  the  adipose 
tisfue  surrounding:  the  kidney,  and  a  ureteral  branch  which  supplies  the  upper  part  of  the  ureter, 
anastomosing  with  the  ureteral  branch  of  the  spermatic  (or  ovarian)  arter>'.  More  proxima]h* 
it  gives  origin  to  an  inferior  suprarenal  branch  (a  suprarenalis  inferior)  whicb  passes  upu*ard  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  suprarenal  body  and  anastomoses  with  the  other  branches  which  go  to 
that  structure. 

Variations. — Not  infrequently  the  division  of  the  renal  arteries  into  their  terminal  branches 
takes  plače  early,  sometimes  immediately  at  their  origin,  several  stems  arising  directlv  from  the 
aorta  and  passing  outward  to  the  kidney.     Accessory  renal  branches  may  arise  from  tHe  abdonii- 
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These  abdominal  aneurisms  are  not  uncommonly  unsuspected  until  they  have 
reached  a  late  stage,  and  may  even  rupture  and  cause  death  from  hemorrhage  wit'h- 
out  having  caused  more  than  trifling  inconvenience.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  pain 
— especially  ^pt  to  be  felt  in  the  back — has  been  the  only  symptom  complained  of. 
If  a  pulsadng  tumor,  or  one  with  a  bruit,  can  be  felt,  it  would  be  proper  to  approach 
the  region  by  an  intraperitoneal  or — in  the  čase  of  the  renals — possibly  an  extra- 
peritoneal  incision,  and  ligate  the  artery  on  the  cardiac  and  distal  sides  of  the  sac. 

THE  COMMON   ILIAC  ARTERIES. 

The  common  iliac  arteries  (aa.  iliacae  communes)  (Figs.  724,  726)  are  usually 
regarded  as  the  terminal  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  although  in  reality  the 
middle  sacral  artery  forms  the  morphological  continuation  of  that  vessel,  the  common 
iliacs  being  lateral  segmental  branches  comparable  to  a  pair  of  lumbar  or  intercostal 
arteries.  They  arise  opposite  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  and  pass 
obliquely  outward,  downward,  and  fonvard  to  about  the  level  of  the  sacro-iliac  articu- 
lation,  where  they  terminate  by  dividing  into  the  intemal  and  external  iliac  arteries. 

The  two  common  iliacs  diverge  from  each  other  at  an  angle  of  from  60^-65  °  in 
the  male  and  somewhat  more  (68^-75° )  in  the  female.  On  account  of  the  position  of 
the  abdominal  aorta  being  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  the  right  artery  is 
slightly  longer  than  the  left,  and  is  inclined  to  the  median  line  at  a  slightly  greater  angle. 

Relations. — The  common  iliac  arteries  are  covered  by  peritoneum,  which  sepa- 
rates  them  on  the  right  from  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum  and  on  the  left  from 
the  sigmoid  colon.  Anleriorly^  each  artery  is  crossed  by  the  ureter,  and  in  the  female 
by  the  ovarian  artery  and  vein,  and  by  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  cord  which 
pass  downward  to  the  hypogastric  plexus.  The  left  common  iliac  is,  in  addition, 
crossed  by  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery. 
Behind,  the  vessel  of  the  left  side  rests  upon  the  bodies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lumbar  vertebrae,  that  of  the  right  side  being  separated  from  them  by  the  right 
common  iliac  vein  and  by  the  upper  end  of  the  corresponding  vein  of  the  left  side. 
Lower  both  vessels  rest  upon  the  psoas  muscle.  Laterallv,  they  are  also  in  relation 
with  the  psoas  and  with  the  spermatic  artery  in  the  male  and,  in  the  čase  of  the 
vessel  of  the  right  side,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  right  common  iliac  vein. 
Medially,  are  the  common  iliac  veins  and  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

Branches. — ^The  common  iliac  arteries  terminate  by  dividing  into  the  external 
and  intemal  iliac  arteries.  In  addition,  they  give  rise  only  to  small  vessels  which 
pass  to  the  subjacent  psoas  muscles  and  to  the  neighboring  peritoneum  and  lymph- 
nodes  and  the  ureters. 

Variations. — A  certain  amount  of  variation  occurs  in  the  length  of  the  common  iliac  arte- 
ries, depending  Iareely  upon  the  level  at  which  the  bifurcation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  occurs. 
One  or  other  vessel  may  give  rise  to  the  middle  sacral  artery  or  to  an  accessory  renal  artery. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  common  iliac  artery  is  very  rarely  the  sub- 
ject  of  aneurism.  Direct  compression  of  the  artery  may  be  made  by  either  of  the 
plans  described  as  applicable  to  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  should  be  applied  about 
one  inch  below  and  a  half  inch  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  umbilicus.  While  it  is 
easier  to  get  rid  of  the  intestines,  as  the  vessel  is  placed  more  laterally,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  avoid  compression  of  the  aorta  itself. 

Ligaiion  of  the  common  iliac  may  be  required  for  aneurism  lower  down,  espe- 
cially  of  the  upper  part  of  the  extemal  iliac,  or  for  wound,  or  as  a  preliminary  to  or 
part  of  the  procedure  in  the  removal  of  pelvic  growths. 

It  may  be  effected  by  either  :  (i)  The  transperitoneal  method,  or  (2)  the  extra- 
peritoneal  method.  i.  A  median  incision  from  umbilicus  to  symphysis,  opening  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  the  intestines  being  kept  in  the  upper  segment  of  the  abdomen  by 
pads  or  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg  position,  will  give  easy  access 
to  the  vessel.  On  each  side  it  lies  directly  beneath  the  peritoneum,  but  there  are 
anatomical  diflferences  to  which  Makins  has  called  attention.  On  the  right  side 
the  vessel  is  uncovered  by  any  structure  of  importance,  and  may  be  reached  by 
dividing  the   peritoneum  directly  over  it  vertically.     On  this  side  the  vena  cava 
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those  of  the  right  side  also  pass  beneath  the  inferior  vena  cava,  while  the  two  upper 
ones  of  the  same  side  pass  beneath  the  receptaculum  chyli.  They  then  pass  beneath 
the  psoas  muscle  and  the  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  the  two  upper  ones  also 
passing  beneath  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  then,  farther  out,  they  pass  beneath 
the  quadratus  lumborum,  except  in  the  čase  of  the  last  pair,  which  lies  upon  the  ante- 
rior  surface  of  that  muscle.  At  the  outer  border  of  the  quadratus  they  pass  between 
the  transversalis  and  the  intemal  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  are  continued 
onward  in  the  abdominal  wall,  eventually  piercing  the  internal  oblique  and  reaching 
the  rectus  muscle. 

Branches. — The  lumbar  arteries  are  to  be  regarded  as  continuations  of  the  series  of  inter- 
costal  vessels,  and,  like  the  thoracic  members  of  the  series,  each  gives  off  a  dorsal  branch  (ramus 
dorsalis).  This  arises  when  the  vessel  lies  behind  the  psoas  muscle  and  is  direcled  posteriorly, 
soon  dividing  into  {a)  a  spinal  branch  (ramus  spinalis).  which  enters  the  spinal  canal  through 
the  intervertebral  foramen  and  anastomoses  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  arteries ;  and 
{d)  a  muscular  branch,  which  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the  back.  In  addition, 
each  lumbar  artery  gives  oflF  numerous  branches  to  the  muscles  with  which  it  comes  into  relation. 

Variations. — One  or  more  of  the  lumbar  arteries  may  be  wanting  and  two  or  more  of  them 
may  arise  by  a  common  stem. 

9.  The  Middle  Sacral  Artery. — ^The  middle  sacral  artery  (a,  sacralis  media) 
(Fig.  718),  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  is 
a  small  vessel  arising  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  aorta  immediately  above  its 
bifurcation  into  the  two  common  iliacs.  It  passes  downward  in  the  median  line  over 
the  last  two  lumbar,  the  sacral  and  the  coccygeal  vertebrae.  and  terminates  opposite 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx  by  sending  branches  to  the  coccygeal  bodyor  Luschka*s  gland 
(glomus  coccjgeum). 

Branches. — It  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  fifth  pairof  lumbar  arteries  (aa.  lumbales  iroae),  and 
lower  down  it  sends  off  small  lateral  branches  which  send  branches  inward  to  the  spinal  canal 
through  the  anterior  sacral  foramina  and  anastomose  with  the  lateral  sacral  branches  of  the 
intemal  iliac  artery.  These  lateral  branches  appear  to  represent  a  continuation  of  the  inter- 
costal  and  lumbar  series  of  arteries,  the  branches  which  enter  the  anterior  sacral  foramina  cor- 
responding  to  the  dorsal  branches  of  those  vessels. 

Variations. — ^The  middle  sacral  occasionalIy  arises  from  one  or  other  of  the  common  iliac 
arteries,  and  it  may  give  origin  to  an  accessory  renal  artery. 

Practical  Considerations. — Some  of  the  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
including  the  splenic,  hepatic,  renal,  superior  and  inferior  mesen teric,  and  the  ovarian, 
have  been  the  subject  of  aneurism. 

These  aneurisms  do  not  usually  attain  any  great  bulk,  seldom  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  hen*s  egg.  They  are  apt  to  be  round  or  oval  in  shape.  Occasionally— espe- 
cially  in  the  aneurisms  of  the  renal  artery — they  may  almost  fill  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Except  when  connected  with  the  hepatic,  the  renal,  or  the  coeliac  axis,  they 
are  movable,  changing  their  position  in  the  various  movements  of  the  bodv.  They 
may  possess  also  the  characteristics  of  pulsation  and  bruit.  When  tne  cceliac 
artery  is  affected  the  disease  cannot  be  distinguished  from  aneurism  of  the  parent 
trunk. 

In  cases  of  implication  of  the  hepatic  artery,  the  pressure-effects  of  the  tumor 
give  rise  to  pain  in  the  right  side  and  to  jaundice  from  obstruction  of  the  hepatic. 
cystic,  and  common  bile-ducts  (Agnew). 

The  renal  artery  bas  been  found  to  be  aneurismal  in  a  small  number  of  instances, 
the  majority  being  of  traumatic  origin.  The  chief  symptoms  have  been:  (a)  tumor, 
varying  in  size,  situated  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  immovable  with  respiration  or 
with  change  of  posture,  and  almost  always  without  impulse  or  bruit,  on  account  prob- 
ably  of  the  usual  disproportion,  in  renal  aneurisms,  between  the  large  aneurismal 
cavity  and  the  size  of  the  vessel  involved  ;  (b)  hcematuria  often  but  not  in\'ariably 
present  ;  (r)  pain  elicited  by  pressure,  or  felt  in  the  loin  or  extending  to  the  genitalia, 
and  sometimes  accompanied  by  retraction  of  the  testis. 
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arterica.  The  portions  ol  the  arteries  vvhich  remain  patent  form  the  main  stems  of  ihe  internat 
iliacs,  the  hypogastric  axes  and  the  superior  vesical  arteries  ;  what  are  spoken  of  as  Ihe  main 
stems  of  the  anterior  divlsions  uf  the  intemal  iliacs  are  really  the  common  trunks  by  which 
the  sciatic  and  intemal  pudic  arteries  arise  from  the  hypogastric. 

In  the  arrangenient  of  Ihe  branches  of  the  f<Etal  hypogaslric  aneries  four  tvpes  inay 
be  recognized,  and  curresponding  10  each  of  these  is  an  arrangement  of  the  adult  intemal 
iliac  branches.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  the  smaller  branches,  the  first 
tvpe  is  that  in  which  two  large  tninlis  arise  from  the  hypogasiric,  Ihe  posterior  one  being 
tne  gluteal  and  the  anterior  a  trtink  vvhich  divides  into  the  pudic  and  sciatic.    The  aduk 

Fig.  714. 
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condition  which  results  from  this  arTangement  is  that  described  above,  the  main  stem  of  the 
intemal  iliac  appearing  to  divide  into  two  divisions,  from  ihe  anterior  of  which  the  hypogastric 

The  aecond  type  is  that  in  whlch  the  three  larf[e  vessels  arise  independentiv  from  thehypo- 
gastric,  the  resulting  adnlt  condition  closely  resembling  that  produced  from  the  first  tjpe,  except 
thai  the  hypc5pi5tric  axis  seems  to  arise  from  the  intemal  pudic,  the  separation  of  the  anterior 
division  into  iis  two  terminal  branches  occurrinft  high  up. 

The  third  type  is  that  in  which  the  gluteal  and  sciatic  arteries  arise  by  a  common  trunk 
from  the  hypogastric.  the  pudic  remaining  dLstinct.  In  the  adult,  in  such  cases,  Ihe  anterior 
division  gives  rise  to  the  hypogastric  axis  and  the  intemal  pudic,  the  sciatic  arising  from  the 
posterior  division. 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  type,  vvhich  is  of  rare  occurrence,  aH  three  larRe  vessels  arise  from  a 
■  Mem,  in  which  čase  there  will  be  no  apparent  separation  of  the  adult  intemal  iliac  into 
ir  and  a  posterior  division. 
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and  both  common  iliac  veins  are  in  close  relation  with  the  artery,  the  latter  two 
passing  beneath  it.  On  the  left  side,  the  inferior  mesenteric  vessels  as  they  enter 
the  sigmoid  mesocolon  and  pass  downward  to  the  rectum  cover  practically  the 
whole  of  the  artery,  and  to  reach  the  common  iliac  comfortably  apd  safeiy  the 
peritoneum  would  need  to  be  divided  close  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  of  the 
sacrum  and  be  displaced  outward.  The  vein  usually  lies  on  the  inner  side  of 
and  somewhat  behind  the  artery.  This  manoeuvre  has  the  disadvantage  of  ex- 
posing  the  vein  freely,  but  this  would  probably  give  far  less  trouble  than  would  the 
numerous  mesenteric  vessels  when  swollen  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  their  peritoneal 
support. 

2.  By  the  extraperitoneal  method  the  vessel  is  approached  through  various 
incisions  ;  the  best  (Crampton)  (especially  if  it  is  desirable  to  apply  the  ligature  at 
the  highest  possible  point)  begins  at  the  tip  of  the  last  rib  and  extends  downward  to 
the  ilium  and  fonvard  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process.  The  abdominal 
muscles  and  transversalis  fascia  are  divided  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  wound,  the 
peritoneum  separated  with  the  finger  from  the  iliac  fascia  in  a  direction  corresponding 
to  the  line  of  the  crista  ilii,  the  abdominal  muscles  severed  on  the  same  line,  and  the 
separation  of  the  peritoneum  continued  until  it  is  pushed  of!  the  psoas  and  the  iliac 
vessels,  which  lie  on  the  inner  aspect  of  that  muscle.  The  ureter  is  raised  with  the 
peritoneum  and  remains  attached  to  it. 

The  artery  may  be  similarly  approached  through  an  incision  placed  just  above 
Poupart's  ligament  and  very  like  that  used  for  the  exposure  of  the  external  iliac.  The 
needle  is  passed  from  the  vein — t,e,,  from  left  to  right — in  ligating  the  right  common 
iliac,  and  from  right  to  left  if  the  vessel  of  the  left  side  is  the  subject  of  operation. 

The  coUateral  circulatioji  is  carried  on  from  above  the  ligature  by  {a)  the  inter- 
nal  mammary ;  (^)  the  superior  hemorrhoidal ;  (r)  the  lumbar ;  (</)  the  middle 
sacral ;  and  {/)  the  pudic  and  obturator  of  the  opposite  side,  anastomosing  respect- 
ively  with  (^)  the  deep  epigastric  ;  (^)  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  Cintemal  iliac)  ;  (r) 
the  deep  circumflex  iliac  ;  and  (^)  the  pudic  and  obturator  of  the  other  side  fi.tr., 
the  side  of  the  ligature)  from  below. 

THE   INTERNAL   ILIAC  ARTERV. 

The  intemal  iliac  artery  (a.  hypogastrica)  (Fig.  724)  arises  from  the  common 
iliac  and  passes  almost  directly  downward  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  into 
the  f)elvis.  Opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  it  divides 
into  two  main  stems,  the  anterior  and  posterior  divisions^  from  which  branches  of 
distribution  are  given  oif . 

Relations. — Posteriorly  the  intemal  iliac  artery  is  covered  by  peritoneum  and 
is  crossed  obliquely  by  the  ureter.  More  anteriorly  the  vessel  of  the  right  side  is  5n 
relation  with  some  coils  of  the  ileum,  while  that  of  the  left  side  is  in  relation  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  rectum.  Posteriorly  each  artery  rests  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
external  iliac  vein,  which  separates  it  from  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  is 
accompanied  throughout  its  course  by  the  internal  iliac  vein. 

Branches. — From  the  main  stem  of  the  artery,  before  its  division,  tliere  arises 
(i)  the  ilio-lumbar  ^r\!^ry y  and  from  its  posterior  division  (2)  the  lateral  siurals, 
usually  two  in  number,  and  (3)  th^  giuteaL  From  the  anterior  division  there  are 
given  off  a  kypogastric  axis,  which  divides  into  (4)  the  superior  vesical,  (5)  inferior 
vesical^  and  (6)  prostatic  or  vaginal  branches,  and  (7)  the  vesiculodeferenHal  or 
uterine  artery,  and,  in  addition,  (8)  the  obturator  and  (9)  middle  hemorrhoidal 
arteries,  the  main  stem  terminating  by  dividing  into  (10)  the  ititemal  pudic  and 
(11)  sciaHc  arteries. 

Variations. — ^The  intemal  iliac  arteries  represent  the  proximal  part  of  the  fcetal  umbillcal 
or  hypogastric  arteries  which  return  the  blood  from  the  fcetus  to  the  placenta.  During  intra- 
utenne  life  these  vessels  are  larp:e  and  appear  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  common  tliacs.  pass- 
ing forward  beneath  the  peritoneum  to  the  lateral  walls  of  the  bladder  and  thence  upward  upon 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall  to  the  iimbilicus,  and  thence  in  the  substance  of  the  umbilical  cord 
to  the  placenta.  After  birth  the  arteries  diminish  in  size,  and  those  portions  of  theni  uhich  ^>ass 
across  the  lateral  walls  of  the  urinarv  bladder  and  up  the  abdominal  wall  become  converted  tnlo 
solid  fibrous  cords  which  persist  throughout  life  and  are  known  as  the  oblitentted  hypo^fttric 
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with  the  other  spinal  arteries.  The  inferior  artery  passes  at  first  inward  and  then 
downward  upon  the  surface  of  the  sacrum,  parallel  to  the  middle  sacral  artery,  with 
which  it  anastomoses  at  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  and  also,  by  delicate  transverse  branches, 
opposite  each  sacral  vertebra.  Opposite  each  anterior  sacral  foramen  that  it  passes 
— i,e.,  opposite  the  second,  third,  and  fourth — ^it  gives  of!  a  branch  (ramus  spinalis) 
which  enters  the  foramen  and  behaves  like  the  spinal  branch  of  the  superior  artery. 
In  its  downward  course  the  inferior  lateral  sacral  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sacral 
portion  of  the  sympathetic  cord  and  crosses  the  slips  of  origin  of  the  pyriformis 
muscle. 

Variations. — Verv  fre9uently  the  two  lateral  sacral  arteries  arise  by  a  common  stem,  and 
occasionally  the  branch  which  enters  the  second  anterior  sacral  foramen  arises  independently. 
In  ali  probabilitv  the  longitudinal  stem  of  the  inferior  arterv  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  been 
formed  by  the  direct  anastomosis  of  ascending  and  descending  tvvigs  from  the  lateral  branches 
of  the  middle  sacral,  each  of  which  is  serially  homolo^ous  with  the  uimbar  and  intercostal  arte- 
ries. The  process  is  similar  to  what  has  occurred  m  the  formation  of  the  vertebral  artery 
(page  721). 

3.  The  Gluteal  Artcry. — The  gluteal  artery  (a.  glutaea  superior)  (Fig.  727)  is 
the  continuation  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac.  It  is  the  largest  of  aH 
the  branches  of  that  vessel,  and  passes  backward  between  the  lumbo-sacral  cord  and 
the  first  sacral  nerve  to  the  upper  border  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  It  passes 
through  the  foramen,  in  company  with  the  superior  gluteal  nerve,  above  the  pyriformis 
muscle,  and  soon  after  making  its  exit  from  the  pelvis  divides  into  a  su|)erficial  and  a 
deep  branch. 

Branches. — (a)  The  superficial  branch  (ramus  superior)  soon  divides  into  a  number  of 
branches  which  enter  the  upper  portion  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  some  supplylhg  that  muscle, 
while  others  traverse  it  to  supply  the  skin  over  the  upper  part  of  the  gluteal  region.  One 
branch,  larger  than  the  others,  passes  outward  along  the  upper  border  of  the  origin  of  the 
gluteus  medius  almost  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  anastomosing  with  branches  of 
the  extemal  circumflex  iliac  artery. 

(b)  The  deep  branch  (ramus  inferior)  soon  divides  into  two  branches.  [aa)  The  superior 
branch  passes  outward  along  the  upper  border  of  the  gluteus  minimus  almost  to  the  anterior 
inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  where,  under  cover  of  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  it  anastomoses 
with  the  descending  branch  of  the  extemal  circumflex  iliac  ;  it  sends  branches  to  both  the  glu- 
teus medius  and  minimus.  (bb)  The  inferior  branch  passes  outward  and  downward,  over  the 
surface  of  the  gluteus  medius,  towards  the  greater  trochanter  of  the  femur,  and  gives  branches 
to  both  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus  and  to  the  hip-joint. 

4.  The  Superior  Vesical  Artery. — ^The  superior  vesical  artery  (a.  umbilicalis) 
(Fig.  724)  represents  the  original  main  stem  of  the  foetal  hypogastric  artery,  and 
consequently  takes  its  origin  from  the  hypogastric  axis  and  is  continuous  anteriorly 
with  the  fibrous  cord  which  represents  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery  (Fig.  728). 
It  passes  fonvard,  beneath  the  peritoneum,  towards  the  urinary  bladder,  and  as  it 
approaches  that  structure  gives  off  branches  to  it  (aa.  vesicales  superiores)  which  ramify 
over  its  surface  and  sides  and  supply  its  upper  and  middle  portions.  They  anasto- 
mose  below  with  branches  of  the  prostatic  and  inferior  vesical  arteries. 

Variations. — Not  infreguently  an  accessory  branch  arising  from  the  superior  vesical  is  dis- 
tributed  to  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  bladder,  forming  what  has  been  termed  the 
middle  vesical  artery  ( Fig.  724) . 

5.  The  Inferior  Vesical  Artery. — The  inferior  vesical  artery  (a.  vesicalis 
inferior)  (Fig.  724)  may  arise  from  the  hypogastric  axis,  from  the  anterior  division  of 
the  internal  iliac  beiow  the  axis,  from  the  middle  hemorrhoidal,  or  quite  frequently 
from  the  prostatic.  It  descends  towards  the  lower  portion  of  the  bladder,  supplying 
the  base  and  neck  of  that  structure,  and  also  sending  branches  to  the  prostate  gland 
and  the  seminal  vesicles  in  the  male.  It  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  prostatic 
and  superior  vesical  arteries. 

Variations. — The  inferior  vesical  is  usually  a  rather  slender  branch,  and  may  be  replaced 
by  vesical  branches  from  the  prostatic  or  by  branches  of  the  superior  vesical. 
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The  variations  of  the  smaller  branches,  which  are  quite  numerous,  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  their  description.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that,  since  the  superior 
vesical  artery  is  the  persistent  portion  of  the  original  hypogastric  arterv  and  priniarify  the 
direct  continuation  of  the  hypogastric  axis,  some  of  the  visceral  branches  which  normallv 
arise  from  the  axis  mav  take  their  origin  from  the  superior  vesical.  Furthermore,  vessels  which 
embryologically  arise  from  one  or  other  of  the  great  branches  of  the  hyF>o^astric  may,  on  account 
of  the  vanations  in  the  origin  of  these,  come  to  arise  from  the  hypogastnc  axis. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  internal  iliac  artery  is  almost  never  the  seat 
of  aneurism.  It  has  been  ligated  for  hemorrhage,  for  gluteal  and  sciatic  aneurism, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  inoperable  pelvic  growths.  It  may  be  approached  intraperi- 
toneally  by  the  same  incision  and  the  same  general  procedure  as  employeci  in 
ligation  of  the  common  iliac  (^.t^. ).     The  vein  lies  behind  and  to  the  inner  side,  and 


Fig.  725. 


I. 


Diagram  illustrating  four  types  of  arrangement  of  branches  from  hypogastric  (internal  iliac)  artery :  n,  ei^ 
ii^  common.  external  and  internal  iliac  artery ;  i/,  ilio-lumbar;  /j,  lateral  sacral;  ^, gluteal;  s,  sciatic;  f/, 
internal  pudic ;  Aa,  hypogastnc  axis. 

by  reason  of  its  size  and  its  close  proximity  to  the  vessel  must  be  very  carefully  dealt 
with.  The  needle  should  be  passed  from  within  outward.  The  relation  of  the  ureter, 
which  crosses  the  vessel  obliquely  from  without  inward  and  downward,  and  of  the 
hypogastric  plexus  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  the  extraperit<meal  method  the  incision  and  procedure  are  just  as  in  extra- 
peritoneal  ligation  of  the  external  iliac  (page  819),  except  that  the  separation  of  the 
peritoneum  from  the  iliac  fascia  must  be  carried  to  a  higher  level. 

The  collateral  drculation  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  {a)  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric  ;  (^)  the  circumflex  iliac  ;  (f)  the  middle  sacral  ;  (//)  the  deep  femoral  ;  (^)  the 
obturator  and  internal  pudic  of  the  opposite  side,  ali  of  which  carry  blood  from  above 
the  ligature  into  (a)  the  hemorrhoidal  branches  of  the  internal  iliac ;  (^)  the  ilio- 
lumbar  ;  (f )  the  lateral  sacral ;  (^  )  the  sciatic  and  gluteal ;  and  (^)  the  corresponding 
vessels  of  the  other  side  {i,  e.,  the  side  of  the  ligature). 

1.  The  Ilio-Lumbar  Artcrjr. — ^The  ilio-lumbar  artery  (a.  ilio-lumbalis) 
(Fig.  724)  is  most  frequently  given  off  from  the  main  stem  of  the  internal  iliac, 
shortly  above  its  separation  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  divisions.  Not  infre- 
quently,  however,  it  is  a  branch  of  the  posterior  division.  It  p>asses  upward  and 
outward  towards  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  crossing  in  front  of  the  lumbo-sacral  nerve 
and  behind  the  extemal  iliac  artery,  beyond  which.it  passes  beneath  the  psoas 
muscle.     On  reaching  the  crest  of  the  ilium  it  divides  into  two 

Branches. — (a)  Thelumbar  branch  (ramiis  IiimbaUs)  is  directed  upward  and  backward  be- 
neath the  psoas  and  supplies  that  muscle  and  the  quadratus  lumborum.  It  sends  a  spina!  branch 
(ratnus  spinalis)  through  the  intervertebral  foramen  between  the  last  lumbar  and  first  sacral 
vertebrae,  and  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  last  lumbar  artery. 

(b)  The  iliac  branch  (ramus  iliacus)  passes  outward  beneath  the  psoas  and  ramifies  upon 
the  surface  of  the  iliacus  muscle,  supplying  it  and  usually  giving  ofT  a  nutrient  branch  to  the 
ilium. 

2.  The  Lateral  Sacral  Arteries. — ^The  lateral  sacral  arteries  (aa.  sacrales 
laterales)  (Fig.  724)  are  usuallv  two  in  number,  and  arise  from  the  posterior  division  of 
the  internal  iliac.  The  superior  one  passes  downward  and  inward  to  the  first  anterior 
sacral  foramen,  and  passes  through  it  to  supply  the  spinal  membranes  and  anastomose 
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along  the  base  of  the  broad  ligament  towards  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Just  before 
reaching  the  uterus,  usually  about  2  cm.  ( ^  in. )  from  it,  the  artery  crosses  in  front 
of  the  ureter  and  then  bends  upward  between  the  two  layers  of  the  broad  ligament 
along  the  side  of  the  uterus.  Arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  Fallopian  tube  with  the 
uterus,  it  bends  outward  along  the  lower  border  of  the  tube,  and  then,  passing 
beneath  the  hilum  of  the  ovary,  terminates  by  inosculating  with  the  ovarian  artery. 
In  its  course  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  the  artery  is  accompanied 
by  the  large  uterine  veins,  which  almost  conceal  it,  and  both  artery  and  veins  are 
enclosed  in  a  rather  dense  sheath  of  areolar  tissue.  During  pregnancy  the  artery 
becomes  much  enlarged,  and  its  course,  as  well  as  that  of  its  branches,  becomes 
exceedingly  sinuous  and  even  spiral.  ^ 

Branches. — (a)  As  the  uterine  artery  crosses  the  renal  duct,  a  ureteral  branch  is  supplied 
to  the  ureter.    On  reaching  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  it  gives  off — 

(d)  One  or  severa!  cervical  branches.  These  pass  to  the  cervix  and  divide  into  numerous 
branches  which  supply  that  portion  of  the  uterus  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina.  They  are 
relatively  long  and  tortuous,  and  anastomose  belovv  with  the  branches  of  the  vaginal  arteries. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  its  course  along  the  sides  of  the  uterus  it  gives  oflF  numerous — 

{c)  Uterine  branches,  which,  although  tortuous,  yet  differ  from  the  cervical  branches  in 
being  rather  short.  They  pass  to  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  uterus  and 
supply  its  body  and  fundus,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  both  these  branches  and  the  cervical 
ones  diminish  rapidly  in  calibre  as  they  branch  upon  the  suriace  of  the  uterus,  so  that  at  the 
middle  line  of  the  organ  only  exceedingly  minute  twigs  are  to  be  found. 

From  the  portion  of  the  artery  that  runs  outward  along  the  lower  border  of  the  Fallopian 
lube — 

(d)  Tubal  branches  (rami  tubarii)  are  given  off.  One  of  these,  much  stronger  than  the 
others,  arises  just  before  the  uterine  inosculates  with  the  ovarian  artery,  and  passes  outward 
along  the  tube  to  its  fimbriated  extremity,  sending  branches  to  it  through  its  entire  course. 

(e)  Ovarian  branches  (rami  ovarii)  to  the  ovary  are  final]y  given  of!  from  the  uterine 
artery  in  the  vicinity  of  its  anastomosis  with  the  ovarian. 

8.  The  Middle  Hemorrhoidal  Artery. — ^The  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery 
(a.  haemorrhoidalis  media)  (Fig.  726)  is  somewhat  variable  both  in  its  origin  and  in 
its  size.  It  arises  either  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac,  below  the 
hypogastric  artery,  or,  as  frequently  happens,  from  the  inferior  vesical  or  occasionally 
from  the  internal  pudic.  It  passes  along  the  lateral  surface  of  the  middle  portion  of 
the  rectum,  giving  off  branches  which,  in  addition  to  aiding  in  supplying  the  vagina 
and  communicating  with  the  vaginal  arteries,  anastomose  above  with  the  superior 
hemorrhoidal  from  the  inferior  mesenteric  and  below  with  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
from  the  internal  pudic. 

9.  The  Obturator  Artery. — ^The  obturator  artery  (a.  obturatoria)  (Fig.  724) 
arises  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac,  below  the  hypogastric  axis.  It 
passes  fonvard  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pehaš,  resting  upon  the  pelvic  fascia 
which  covers  the  upper  portion  of  the  internal  obturator  muscle,  and  having  the 
obturator  nerve  immediately  above  it  and  the  vein  belovv.  Just  before  reaching  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis  it  is  crossed  by  the  vas  deferens  in  the  male,  as  it  passes 
downward  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  then  it  pierces  the  pelvic  fascia  and 
makes  its  exit  from  the  pelvic  cavity  through  the  obturator  canal,  on  emerging  from 
which  it  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  an  internal  and  an  external. 

Branches. —  Wiihin  tke  pehns  the  obturator  artery  gives  off  several  small  branches,  of 
which  the  more  important  are — 

(fl)  An  iliac  branch,  which  is  given  off  near  the  origin  of  the  obturator  and  passes  up  to 
the  iliac  fossa,  suppiying  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  giving  nutrient  branches  to  the  ilium  andanasto- 
mosing  with  the  iliac  branch  of  the  ilio-lumbar  artery. 

(b)  Muscular  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  obturator  intemus  and  thelevator  ani. 

(c)  Vesical  branches,  which  pass  to  the  bladder  beneath  the  false  lateral  ligament  and 
anastomose  \vith  branches  from  the  superior  vesical ;  and 

{d)  A  pubic  branch  (ramus  pubicus)  which  arises  just  before  the  arter>' enters  the  obtu- 
rator canal  and  ascends  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  pubis  to  anastomose  above  with  the 
pubic  branch  of  the  decp  epigastric  artery. 

Outside  ihf  pfMs  the  obturator  artery  divides  into  an  external  and  an  internal  branch. 
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6a.  The  Prostatic  Artery. — The  prostatic  artery  arises  either  from  the  hypo- 
gastric  axis,  or,  more  usually,  from  a  truiik  common  to  it  and  the  inferior  vesical  or  the 
middle  hemorrhoidal.  It  passes  downward,  fonvard,  and  inward  to  the  laleral  sudace 
of  the  prostate  gland,  and  sends  branches  into  the  interior  of  ihat  structure  and  also 
to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  inferior  vesical  artery. 

6d.  The  VaginfU  Artery. — The  vaginal  anery  (a.  vagioalis)  (Fig.  726),  the 
homologue  of  the  prostatic  artery,  arises  either  from  the  hypogastric  axis,  more  u5ually 
from  a  trunk  common  to  il  and  the  inferior  vesical  or  middle  hemorrhoidal,  or  from 
the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac,  below  the  hypogastric  axis.  It  passes  down- 
ward  and  in\vard  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  of  the  vagina,  where  it  divides  into 
numerous  branches  which  ramify  over  the  anterior  ^nd  posten  or  suriaces  of  ihat  organ, 
anastomosing  with  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  artery  of  the  other  side.  It  also 
anastomoses  above  with  the  cervical  branches  of  the  uterine  artery  and  belo«-  with  the 
perineal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic.  By  these  anastomoses  there  is  usually  formed 
along  the  median  line  of  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  vagina  a  more 
or  less  regular  vessel  which  is  known  as  the  a3ygos  artery  of  tke  vagina. 

Fig.  726. 


7«.  The  Vesiculo-Deferential  Artery. — The  vesiculo-deferential  artery 
(a.  deferentialis)  usually  arises  from  the  hypogastric  axis,  but  sometimes  from  the 
proximal  part  of  the  superior  vesical  or  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac, 
below  the  hypogastric  axis.  It  passes  downward,  forward,  and  inward,  and,  crossing 
the  ureter,  gives  a  branch  to  the  vas  deferens  and  then  breaks  up  into  a  numbcr  of  smal) 
branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  vesicula  seminalis.  The  deferential  branch, 
on  reaching  ihe  vas,  divides  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch.  The  former 
passes  upward  along  the  vas  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  thence  through  the 
inguinal  canal  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  epididymis,  anastomosing  with  branches  of 
the  spermatic  artery.     The  descending  branch  accompanies  the  vas  to  the  prostate, 

7^.  The  Uterine  Artery. — The  uterine  artery  (a.  uterlna)  (Fig.  726)  corres- 
ponds  to  the  vesiculo-deferential  and  has  a  similar  origin.  It  passes  at  first  donn«"«"! 
and  inward  upon  the  surface  of  the  levator  ani,  and  then  inward  in  a  tortuous  course 
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of  the  sciatic  notch  is  felt  for  with  the  finger  through  the  interspace  between  the  pyri- 
formis  and  the  gluteus  medius.  The  artery  may  be  found  as  it  turns  over  the  bony 
tip  of  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen  towards  the  dorsum  ilii.  The  sciatic  artery  inay  be 
reached  through  the  same  incision,  the  finger  then  being  carried  below  the  pyriformis 
muscle,  when  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament 
will  serve  as  landmarks. 

The  point  of  emergence  of  both  the  sciatic  and  internal  pudic  arteries  is  indicated 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  junction  of  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  The 
incision  employed  should  follow  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  greater  gluteal 
muscle. 

10.  The  Sciatic  Artery. — The  sciatic  artery  (a.  glutaea  inferior)  (Fig.  727)  is 
one  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac.  It  lies 
at  first  internal  and  posterior  to  the  internal  pudic  artery»  and  is  directed  downward 
and  backward  towarcis  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  passing  usu- 
ally  below  the  fourth  sacral  nerve.  It  makes  its  exit  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramen,  below  the  pyriformis  muscle,  and  bends  downward  beneath 
the  gluteus  maximus.  It  crosses  the  internal  pudic  artery  at  about  the  level  of  the 
spine  of  the  ischium,  and  in  the  rest  ot  its  course  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  great 
sciatic  nerve.  It  descends  upon  the  gemelli,  the  internal  obturator,  and  the  quad- 
ratus  femoris,  and,  after  giving  off  its  princi pal  branches,  is  continued  down  the  leg 
as  a  slender  vessel,  the  comes  nervi  ischiadici. 

Branches. —  Wiihin  the  pelvis  the  sciatic  artery  g^ves  off  some  small  and  inconstant  branches 
to  the  internal  obturator  and  pyriformis  muscles  and  to  the  trunks  of  the  sacral  pelvis. 
Outside  the  pelvis  it  gives  rise  to  several  larger  branches. 

(a)  The  coccy|feal  branch  passes  inward  and  pierces  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  and 
the  gluteus  maximus  near  its  origin,  terminating  in  the  tissues  over  the  Iower  part  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx. 

(b)  MuBCular  branches,  variable  in  number,  pass  to  the  neighboring  muscles,  some  of 
them  being  continued  beneath  the  quadratus  femoris  to  reach  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint. 
One  branch  somewhat  larger  than  the  rest  can  frequently  be  seen  entering  the  deep  surface  of 
the  gluteus  maximus  in  company  with  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve ;  it  supplies  the  muscle  and 
forms  anastomoses  with  the  gluteal  artery. 

(r)  An  anastomotic  branch  passes  transversely  outward,  usually  beneath  the  great  sciatic 
nerve,  towards  the  greater  trochanter  of  the  femur.  It  gives  twigs  to  the  gemelli  muscles,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  trochanter  anastomoses  \vith  the  terminal  branch  of  the  internal  cir- 
cumflex,  with  the  transverse  branch  of  the  extemal  circumflex,  and,  below,  with  the  first  per- 
forating  artery,  completing  what  is  termed  the  crucial  anastomosis. 

( d )  Cutaneous  branches,  variable  in  number,  wind  around  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  in  company  with  branches  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  and  supply  the  integument  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  gluteal  region. 

(e)  The  a.  comes  nervi  ischiadici  is  the  continuation  of  the  sciatic  artery.  It  is  a  long, 
slender  branch  which  passes  downward  upon  or  in  the  substance  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  sup- 
p]ying  it  and  anastomosing  with  the  periorating  branches  of  the  profunda  femoris. 

Variations. — The  occasional  origin  of  the  sciatic  from  the  gluteal  artery  or  from  the 
hypogastric  axis  has  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  variations  of  the  internal 
iliac  (page  808).  Occasionally  it  has  a  double  origpn  from  both  the  gluteal  and  the  anterior 
division  of  the  internal  iliac,  or  it  may  be  double,  owing  to  the  existence  of  stems  from  each  of 
these  vessels  which  pursue  independent  courses. 

In  addition  to  its  normal  branches,  it  may  give  origin  to  the  lateral  sacral,  the  inferior 
vesical,  and  the  uterine  or  the  middle  hemorrhoidal.  Especial  interest  attaches  to  the  comes 
nervi  ischiadici,  which  occasionally  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  thigh  to  unite  below  with 
the  popliteal  artery.  It  represents  the  original  main  stem  of  the  sciatic  artery,  of  which  the 
popliteal  was  primarily  the  continuation,  the  connection  of  that  artery  with  the  femoral,  and  the 
subsequent  diminution  of  the  sciatic  being  secondary  arrangements  (page  824). 

IX.  The  Internal  Pudic  Artery. — ^The  internal  pudic  artery  (a.  pudenda 
interna)  (Fig.  727)  is  the  other  terminal  branch  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal 
iliac.  It  is  directed  downward  in  front  of  the  sciatic  artery  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  where  it  makes  its  exit  from  the  pelvis,  passing  between 
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the  pyrifonnis  and  coccygeus  muscles.  It  then  bends  fonvard,  under  cover  of  the 
gluteus  maximus,  and,  curving  beneath  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  passes  through  the 
lesser  sacro-sciatic  notch  to  enter  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  Its  course  is  then  fonvard 
along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  fossa,  lying  with  its  accompanying  vein  and  the  pudic 
nerve  in  a  fibrous  canal  known  as  Alcock's  canal^  formed  by  a  splitting  of  the  obtu- 
rator  fascia  near  its  lower  border.  At  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa 
the  artery  perforates  the  triangular  Hgament  of  the  perineum  and  passes  fonvard 
between  the  ti.vo  layers  composing  that  structure,  finally  perforating  the  superficial 
layer  and  becoming  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  (or  clitoris). 

Branchcs. — In  the  pelvic  and  gluteal  portions  of  its  course  the  intemal  pudic,  as  a  rule, 
gives  off  only  slender  muscular  branchcs  to  the  neighboring  muscles.  In  its  ischio-rectal  por- 
tion its  branches  are  more  important. 

.  (a)  The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  arteries  (aa.  haemorrhoidales  inferiores),  usually  two  in  num- 
ber,  but  frequently  only  one,  which  early  divides  into  two  or  three  stems,  arise  from  the  intemal 
pudic,  just  after  it  has  traversed  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  They  perforate  the  inner  wall 
of  Alcock's  canal  and  pass  through  the  fat-tissue  which  occupies  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  They  give  branches  to  the  ischio-rectal  fat-tissue,  to  the  sphincter 
and  levator  ani,  to  the  gluteus  maximus,  to  the  skin  over  the  ischio-rectal  and  anal  regions,  and 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  anastomosing  above  with  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  branches  of 
the  intemal  iliac. 

(b)  The  Buperficial  perineal  artery  (a.  perinei)  arises  just  before  the  intemal  pudic  entersthe 
space  between  the  Iayen5  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  perineum.  It  is  at  first  directed 
almost  vertically  downward,  but  quickly  bending  around  the  posterior  border  of  the  superficial 
transverse  muscle  of  the  perineum,  near  its  origin  from  the  iscbial  tuberosity,  it  is  directed  for- 
ward  and  inward  in  the  interval  between  the  ischio-caveraosus  and  bulbo-cavemosus  muscles. 
In  this  portion  of  its  course  it  is  covered  only  by  the  superficial  perineal  fascia  and  the  integu- 
ment,  and  passes  forward  to  be  distributed  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  scrotum  in  the  male 
and  to  the  labia  majora  in  the  female.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  numerous  cutaneous  branches 
as  well'as  branches  to  the  neighboring  muscles.  One  of  these  latter,  usually  somewhat  larger 
than  the  rest.  passes  inward  towards  the  median  line,  beneath  the  superficial  transverse  muscle 
of  the  perineum,  which  it  supplies,  as  also  the  bulbo-cavemosus  and  extemal  sphincter  ani. 
This  is  what  has  been  termed  the  transverse  artety  of  the  perineum.  It  anastomoses  at  the 
central  point  of  the  perineum  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  with  other  branches  from  the 
superficial  perineal  artery  anteriorly  and  with  branches  of  the  inferior  hemorrhoidals  posteriorIy. 

In  its  perineal  portion  also  the  intemal  pudic  gives  of!  important  branches. 

(č)  The  artery  to  the  bulb  (a.  bulbl  urethrae  or  a.  bulbi  vestibali)  arises  from  the  intemal 
pudic  a  short  distance  after  it  has  entered  the  deep  perineal  interspace.  It  is  a  relatively 
large  vessel  in  the  male,  and  passes  almost  hori20ntally  inward  towards  the  median  line. 
Before  reachtng  this,  however,  it  perforates  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament, 
enters  the  substance  of  the  bulbus  urethrae  about  15  mm.  in  front  of  its  posterior  extremity. 
and  is  distributed  to  that  stmcture  and  to  the  posterior  third  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  and 
urethra.  In  the  female  it  is  of  a  lesser  calibre  than  in  the  male,  and  is  distributed  to  the  bulbus 
vestibuli. 

{d )  The  urethral  artery  (a.  uretbniUs)  arises  usually  some  distance  anteriorly  to  the  artery 
of  the  bulb,  and,  like  it,  is  directed  medially,  and  penetrates  the  superficial  layer  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament  to  enter  the  substance  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  It  reaches  the  corpus 
spongiosum  just  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  where  the  two  corpora  cavemosa  come  together 
to  form  the  penis,  and  is  continued  fonvard  in  the  spongiosum  to  the  glans.  It  is  a  somewhat 
inconstant  branch,  and  is  quite  small  in  the  female. 

(^)  The  artery  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  (a.  profunda  penis  s.  clUoridis)  arises  from  the 
intemal  pudic.  just  posterior  to  the  lower  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  is  directed 
outward  towards  the  bone.  It  penetrates  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament 
close  to  its  attachment  to  the  pubic  ramus,  and  enters  the  corpus  cavemosum  at  about  the 
junction  of  its  middle  and  posterior  thirds.  It  passes  to  the  centre  of  the  corpus  and  there 
divides  into  a  posterior  branch  which  supplies  blood  to  the  posterior  third  of  that  stmcture, 
and  an  anterior  one  which  distributes  to  its  anterior  two-thirds.  It  is  much  smaller  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male. 

(/)  The  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  or  clitoris  (a.  dorsalls  penis  s.  clitoridis)  is  the  continua- 
tion  of  the  main  stem  of  the  intemal  pudic  beyond  the  origin  of  the  artery  to  the  corpus  cav- 
emosum. It  penetrates  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  near  its  apex,  and  passes 
upward  in  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis  or  clitoris  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  that  organ, 
along  which  it  passes.  lying  to  the  side  of  the  median  line  and  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  by  the  single  median  dorsal  vein.     Laterally  to  it  is  situated  the  dorsal  nerve  of 
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line  from  the  cominon  iliac  to  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  and  in  such  cases  it  makes  a  more 
or  less  pronounced  bend  which  may  dip  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  embrj'o  it  is  a 
comparatively  small  vessel,  the  main  supply  of  the  lower  limb  being  throu^h  the  sciatic,  which 
is  continuous  below  with  the  popliteal  (page  823).  Occasionany  this  condition  is  retained,  the 
artery  then  terminating  by  t)ecoming  the  deep  instead  of  the  common  femoral. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  branches  it  may  give  off  the  obturator  (page  814),  or  an  accessoijr 
deep  epigastric  or  deep  circuniflex  iliac.  Or  branches  usually  arising  from  the  common  femoral, 
such  as  tne  superficial  external  pudic  or  even  the  profunda  feraoris,  may  arise  from  it. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  external  iliac  artery  is  occasionally  the  seat 
of  aneurism,  and  such  tumors  have  been  mistaken  for  malignant  growths  or  for 
abscess.  A  swelling  with  expansile  pulsation  and  bruit  can  usually  be  found  in  the 
line  of  the  vessel  near  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  patient  will  be  unable  to  extend 
freely  the  thigh  or  the  trunk,  and  will  lean  fonvard  in  walking  or  standing  to  relieve 
the  ilio-psoas  from  pressure.  There  is  apt  to  be  pain  in  the  groin  and  down  the  front 
of  the  thigh  from  pressure  on  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  or  on  the  crural  branch 
of  the  genito-crural. 

It  may  be  imperfecdy  compressed  just  above  its  termination  at  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  but,  as  is  the  čase  with  the  common  and  interna!  iliacs,  the 
circulation  through  it  is  better  controlled  by  pressure  on  the  abdominal  aorta.  The 
line  of  the  vessel  extends  from  a  point  half-way  between  the  pubic  symphysis  and  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  to  a  point  a  little  below  and  to  the  left  of  the 
umbilicus.  The  course  of  the  external  iliac  corresponds  to  the  lower  third  of  this 
line,  the  upper  two-thirds  representing  the  line  of  the  common  iliac. 

Ligatiofi  of  the  vessel  has  been  done  for  aneurism  of  the  common  femoral,  for 
hemorrhage,  and  as  a  palliative  in  malignant  growths  or  in  elephantiasis  of  the 
extremity. 

Like  the  other  iliacs,  it  may  be  approached  by  either:  (i)  the  intraperitoneal ; 
or  (2)  the  extraperitoneal  route. 

1.  The  incision  should  be  made  in  the  semilunar  line,  and  will  thus  cross  the 
line  of  the  vessel  obliquely.  Its  lower  end  should  reach  Poupart's  ligament.  Its 
length  will  vary  (with  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall)  from  three  inches  to  four 
inches.  The  superficial  circumflex  ilii  and  the  deep  epigastric  arteries  may  require 
ligation.  The  intestines  are  displaced  upward.  At  the  left  side  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
and  on  the  right  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  may  be  found  in  close  relation  to  the 
vessel.  On  both  sides  the  spermatic  vessels  cross  it,  and  their  distention  (analogous 
to  that  of  the  mesenteric  vessels  spoken  of  in  connection  with  ligation  of  the  left 
common  iliac)  (page  808),  when  deprived  of  their  peritoneal  support,  has  been  noted 
(Makins). 

The  peritoneum  o  ver  the  vessel — on  the  left  side  possibly  a  part  of  the  sigmoid 
mesocolon — is  divided  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  artery,  and  the  needle  is 
passed  from  the  vein. 

2.  Ligation  by  the  extraperitoneal  method — stili  preferred  by  many  surgeons  in 
the  čase  of  this  vessel — ^is  done  through  an  incision  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament, 
but  slightly  convex  downward,  beginning  one  inch  above  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  and  ending  at  the  outer  pillar  of  the  extemal  abdominal  ring. 
After  dividing  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  transversalis  fascia,  the  separation  of 
the  peritoneum  from  the  iliac  fascia  is  begun  near  the  outer  extremity  of  the  wound, 
where  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  is  more  abundant  and  the  connection  of  the 
peritoneum  and  the  fascia  less  intimate.  After  the  detachment  has  been  effected 
{chiefly  by  means  of  a  finger),  the  vessel  is  exposed  with  the  vein  lying  behind 
it  above  and  to  the  inner  side  near  Poupart*s  ligament,  and  the  anterior  crural 
nerve  some  distance  to  the  outer  side.  The  needle  should  be  passed  from  within 
outward. 

The  collateral  circulation  is  carried  on  from  above  the  ligature  by  (a)  the  lumbar; 
{b)  the  obturator;  (r)  the  sciatic;  {d^  the  gluteal;  (^)  the  internal  pudic;  and  (/) 
the  internal  mammary  and  lower  intercostals  anastomosing  respectively  with  (a)  the 
deep  circumflex  iliac;  {b)  the  internal  circumflex;  (r)  the  perforating  (profunda); 
{d)  the  external  circumflex;  (č')the  external  pudic  (femoral);  and  (/)  the  deep 
epigastric  from  below. 
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the  penis  (or  clitoris),  and  stili  more  laterally  the  deep  external  pudic  branch  of  the  commoa 
femoral  arter>'-  On  reaching  the  glans,  it  forms  an  anastomotic  circle  around  the  base  of  thal 
structure,  uniting  with^its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Throughout  its  course  it  gives  branches  to 
the  corpus  cavemosum  and  the  integumenl  of  the  penis  or  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris 

Variations. — The  occasional  origin  from  the  intemal  pudic  of  the  inferior  vesical,  middle 
hemorrhoidal,  and  uterine  arteries  has  already  been  noted.  The  intemal  pudic,  instead  of 
passing  out  of  the  pelvis  by  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  mav  be  directed  lorward  upon  the 
noor  of  the  peivis  and  pass  out  beneath  the  pubic  symphysis  to  Decome  the  dorsal  arter>-  of  ihe 
penis.  More  frequently  this  course  is  taken  by  an  accessory  intemal  pudic  which  arises  from 
the  pudic  in  cases  where  this  vessel  appears  to  arise  from  the  hypogastric  axis»  a  condition 
,  whicn  results  in  the  early  division  of  the  common  stem  from  whicn  the  sciatic  and  intemal 
pudic  arteries  normally  anse. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb  may  arise  opposite  the  ischial  tuberosity  and  pass  oblique]y  forward 
and  medially  across  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  in  some  cases  it  passes  at  first  directly  across 
towards  the  anus  and  then  bends  forward  to  reach  the  bulb. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  or  clitoris  occasionally  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  oppo^te 
side  to  form  a  single  median  artery»  or  the  two  arteries  of  opposite  sides  may  be  united  by  irans- 
verse  anastomoses.  Sometimes  a  third  vessel  arises  either  directlv  from  the  anterior  division 
of  the  intefmal  iliac  or  from  the  obturator,  even  when  this  vessel  taices  its  origin  from  the  deep 
epigastric. 

Anastomoses  of  the  Internal  Iliac. — ^The  intemal  iliac  makes  anastomoses 
with  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  of  the  extemal  iliac,  and  with  its  feUow  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  it  is  through  these  connections  that  the  collateral  circulation 
fmay  be  established. 

Of  Jbranohes  communicating  with  the  abdominal  aortic  system  there  are  the 
hemorrhoidal^  branches  which  anastomose  with  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  from  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  the  uterine  which  anastomoses  with  the  ovarian,  and  the  lateral 
sacrals  which  anastomose  with  the  middle  sacral.  Communications  with  the  system 
of  the  extemal  iliac  are  through  the  sciatic  with  branches  of  the  profunda  femoris, 
tIirough*he  ilio-lumbar  and  gluteal  with  the  extemal  and  internal  circumflex^  iliacs, 
and  throiigh  the  obturator  with  the  deep  epigastric  through  the  pubic  branches.  The 
anastomdSes  across  the  middle  line  occur  between  the  vesical,  prostatic  (vaginal), 
obturator,  and  internal  pudic  branches. 

THE   EXTERNAL   ILIAC  ARTERV. 

The  extemal  iliac  artery  (a.  iliaca  externa)  (Figs.  724,  728)  extends  from  the 
bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac,  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  to  a  point  beneath 
Poupart's  ligament  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  iliuro  and  the 
symphysis  pubis.  It  there  becomes  the  femoral  artery.  In  the  adult  the  extema] 
iliac  is  usually  larger  than  the  intemal  and  is  directed  more  nearly  in  the  line  of  the 
common  iliac,  downward,  forward,  and  outward  along  the  brim  of  the  trne  pelvis. 
\.  Relations. — Anteriorly,  the  artery  is  covered  by  peritoneum  and  is  endosed, 
together  with  the  vein,  in  a  moderately  dense  sheath  derived  from  the  subperitoneal 
tissue  and  termed  Abemethf  s  /ascia.  By  the  peritoneum  it  is  separated  on  the 
right  side  from  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum  and  sometimes  from  the  vermifortn 
appendix,  and  on  the  left  from  the  sigmoid  colon.  Near  its  origin  it  is  crossed  by 
the  ovarian  vessels  in  the  female  and  sometimes  by  the  ureter  ;  near  its  lower  end  it 
i^  crossed  obliquely  by  the  genital  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  and  by  the  deep 
epigastric  vein.  Some  lymph-nodes  are  also  found  resting  upon  its  anterior  surface. 
Posieriorly,  it  rests  upon  the  iliac  fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  psoas  muscie  ; 
mediaily,  it  is  crossed  near  its  lower  end  by  the  vas  deferens  in  the  male  and  the 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  the  female,  and  is  accompanied  throughout  its 
course  by  the  extemal  iliac  vein,  which  lies^  however,  on  a  slightly  posterior  plane. 
LateraUy,  it  is  in  relation  to  the  genito-crural  nerve. 

Branches. — In  addition  to  some  small  twigs  to  the  psoas  muscie  and  to  the 
neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  the  external  iliac  gives  origin  to  (i)  the  deep  epigastric 
and  (2)  the  deep  circumjiex  iliac  arteries. 

.Variations. — The  external  iliac  varies  considerably  in  length,  according  to  the  level  at 
which  the  abdominal  aorta  and  the  common  iliac  bifurcate.  Independenlly  of  this,  however, 
and  especially  in  aged  individuals,  it  is  frequently  longer  than  is  necessary  to  reach  in  a  direct 
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Variations.— The  deep  epigastric  may  arise  from  the  extemal  iliac  higher  up  than  usual, — 
as  high»  indeed,  as  a  point  6  cm.  (2fi  in.)  above  Poupart*s  liganient.  In  such  cases  it  passes 
downward  and  fonvard  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  extemal  iliac  to  reach  the  abdominal 
wall.  It  may  also  arise  belovv  its  usual  position, — that  is  to  say,  from  the  common  femoral 
artery, — and  it  may  be  given  off  from  a  trunk  common  to  it  and  the  deep  circumf]ex  iliac. 

In  addition  to  being  frequently  the  origin  of  the  obturator  (page  814),  it  may  be  given  off 
from  that  arter>'  as  a  result  of  the  enlargement  of  the  anastomosis  of  the  pubic  branches  of  the 
two  arteries  and  the  subsequent  degeneration  of  the  proximal  portion  of  the  deep  epigastric. 
Occasionally  it  gives  ori^n  to  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  or  clitoris,  an  arran^ement  which 
also  results  from  its  relation  to  the  obturator,  from  which  this  artery  sometimes  arises. 

2.  The  Deep  Circumflex  Iliac  Artery. — The  deep  circumflex  iliac  artery  (a. 
circumflesa  ilium  profunda)  (Fig.  728)  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external 
iliac,  a  little  below  the  deep  epigastric.  It  passes  outward  along  the  lower  border 
of  Poupart's  ligament,  enclosed  in  a  sheath  formed  by  the  iliac  fascia,  and  opposite  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  or  it  may  be  a  little  beyond  it,  divides  in  to  an 
ascending  and  a  horizontal  branch. 

Branches.— In  its  course  it  gives  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall  and,  at 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sartorius  and  to  the  tensor 
vagin«  femoris. 

(a)  The  ascending  branch  pierces  the  transversalis  muscle  and  ascends  directly  upward 
between  that  muscle  and  the  intemal  oblique.  It  sends  branches  to  both  these  muscles,  as  well 
as  to  the  extemal  oblique  and  the  integument,  and  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the  lumbar 
artenes  and  with  the  tenth  aortic  intercostal  (subcostal). 

(d)  The  horizontal  branch  continues  the  course  of  the  main  stem.  It  lies  at  lirst  a  little 
belovv  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  but  later  ascends  and  perforates  the  transversalis  muscle,  passing 
onward  upon  the  crest  of  the  ilium  between  that  muscle  and  the  intemal  oblique.  It  gives  of! 
branches  which  supply  the  abdominal  muscles  and  anastomose  with  the  lumbar  arteries,  and 
terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the  lumbar  branches  of  the  ilio-Iumbar. 

Variations. — The  deep  circumflex  iliac  artery  may  arise  from  a  common  stem  with  the  deep 
epigastric  or  from  the  upper  part  of  the  common  femoral  artery.  Not  infrequently  it  gives  rise 
to  a  branch,  shortly  after  its  origin,  which  passes  upward  upon  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  un- 
derneath  the  transversalis  fascia«  parallel  and  lateral  to  the  deep  epigastric.  This  lateral  epi- 
gastric artefy,  as  it  has  jseen  termed,  is  occasionally  of  consiaerable  size,  in  which  čase  the 
ascending  branch  of  the  circumflex  iliac  may  be  more  or  less  reduced.  It  may  ascend  to  the 
level  of  the  umbilicus  or  even  above  that  point,  sending  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  abdom- 
inal wa11. 

Anastomoses  of  the  External  Iliac. — Opportunities  for  the  development  of 
a  collateral  circulation  after  ligation  of  the  external  iliac  artery  are  afforded  by  the 
anastomoses  of  its  deep  epigastric  branch  with  the  superior  epigastric  branch  of  the 
intemal  mammary,  with  the  lower  aortic  intercostals,  and  with  the  lumbar  arteries. 
The  deep  circumflex  iliac  also  makes  connections  with  the  lumbar  arteries  by  its 
ascending  and  lateral  epigastric  branches,  and,  furthermore,  anastomoses  with  the 
ilio-lumbar  and  gluteal  branches  of  the  intemal  iliac.  Another  connection  with  the 
intemal  iliac  system  is  made  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  pubic  branches  of  the  deep 
epigastric  and  obturator  arteries. 

Anastomoses  between  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  and  the  femoral  arteries  are 
also  of  importance  in  this  connection,  but  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the 
femoral  artery  (page  831). 

THE   FEMORAL  ARTERV. 

The  femoral  artery  (a.  femoralis)  (Figs.  729,  732)  is  the  continuation  of  the 
external  iliac  below  Poupart*s  ligament.  Its  course  is  almost  vertically  downward, 
with  a  slight  inclination  inward  and  backward,  and  may  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn 
from  a  point  in  Poupart's  ligament  midway  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  adductor  tubercle  upon  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  femur,  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the  pelvis  and  rotated  outward.  It  ter- 
minates at  ahout  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  thigh,  where  it 
passes  through  the  adductor  magnus  muscle,  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  femur, 
to  become  the  popliteal  artery. 
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Relations. — In  its  uppermost  part,  for  a  distance  of  about  3  cm.  (i}i  in.),  the 
femoral  artery,  together  with  the  accompanying  vein,  is  enclosed  within  a  sheath 
formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  transversalis  and  iliac  fascia;  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment.  This /eniora/  sheath  is  funnel-shaped  and  is  divided  by  partitions  into  three 
compartments,  the  most  lateral  of  which  contains  the  artery,  the  middle  one  the 
femoral  vein,  while  the  medial  one  forms  what  is  termed  ih^  femoral  or  crural  canal 
(page  625).  Below,  the  walls  of  the  sheath  gradually  pass  over  into  the  con- 
nective  tissue  which  invests  the  vessels. 

In  the  upper  half  of  its  course  the  femoral  artery  lies  in  Scarpa's  triangle  (page 
639),  while  in  its.lower  half  it  is  contained  within  a  space  known  as  Hunter^s  canal ^ 
situated  between  the  adductor  magnus  and  vastus  medialis  muscles  and  covered  in 
by  the  sartorius. 

In  Scarpa*s  triangle  the  relations  of  the  artery  are  as  follows.  Anteriorly,  it 
is  covered  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  fascia  lata,  the  inner 
margin  of  the  attenuated  portion  of  the  latter  fascia,  which  is  known  as  the  cribriform 
fascia,  overlapping  it  at  about  the  junction  of  its  upper  and  middle  thirds.  Superficial 
to  the  fascia  lata  are  some  of  the  superficial  inguinal  lymphatic  nodes  and  the  superfi- 
cial circumflex  iliac  vein,  while  deeper  and  resting  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  artery  is 
the  crural  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve,  and  towards  the  apex  of  the  triangle  the 
intemal  cutaneous  nerve.  Posteriorly,  the  artery  rests  upon  the  tendon  of  the  ilio- 
psoas  muscle,  which  separates  it  from  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint,  and  lower  down  it 
lies  upon  the  pectineus  muscle.  Throughout  the  lower  part  of  the  triangle  it  is  sep- 
arated  from  the  adductor  longus  muscle  by  the  femoral  vein  and  by  the  deep  femoral 
artery  and  vein.  Medially^  it  is  in  relation  above  with  the  femoral  vein  and  below  ^ 
with  the  adductor  longus;  laterally,  with  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  the  leash  of 
nerves  formed  from  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 

In  Hunter's  canal  the  artery  lies  beneath  the  sartorius  muscle  and  is  crossed 
obliquely  from  without  inward  by  the  long  saphenous  nerve.  Posteriorly  it  rests  upon 
the  adductor  longus  and  the  adductor  magnus,  and  also  upon  the  femoral  vein  which, 
below,  comes  to  lie  somewhat  laterally  as  well  as  posterior  to  it  and  is  firmly  united 
to  the  artery  by  dense  connective  tissue.  To  the  in?ier  side  of  the  artery  is  the  ad- 
ductor longus  above  and  the  adductor  magnus  below,  while  to  its  outer  side^  and 
partly  overlapping  it,  is  the  vastus  internus. 

Branches. — In  Scarpa's  triangle  the  femoral  artery  gives  of!  (i)  the  super- 
ficial epigastriCy  (2)  the  superficial  circumfiex  iliac,  (3)  the  superficial  extemal 
pudic,  (4)  the  deep  exienial  pudic,  (5)  the  pro/unda  /emofis,  and  (6)  muscular 
branches.  In  Hunter's  canal  it  gives  of!  additional  muscular  branches  and,  just 
before  perforating  the  adductor  muscle,  (7)  the  anastomotica  magjia, 

The  profunda  femoris  so  much  surpasses  in  size  the  other  branches  of  the  femoral 
that  the  latter  artery  is  frequently  regarded  as  bifurcating  at  the  point  where  this 
vessel  arises.  The  portion  of  the  artery  above  the  bifurcation  is  then  termed  the 
common  femoral y  while  its  continuation  through  Scarpa*s  triangle  and  Hunter*s  canal 
is  known  as  the  superficial  femoral. 

Varuitions. — A  coniparative  study  of  the  arteries  of  the  thigh  reveals  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  uell-develojKfd  femorfil  artery  forming^  the  main  blood-channel  for  the  leg  is  a  condi- 
tion  charactcristic  of  the  mammalia.  In  the  lower  vertebrate  groups  the  sciatic  is  the  principal 
artery  of  the  thigh,  extending  throughout  the  whole  length  ofits  nexor  surface  and  becoming 
continuous  below  with  the  popliteal  arter>',  the  femoral  artery  being  comparatively  insignificant 
and  terminating  as  the  profunda  femoris.  The  peculiar  course  of  the  mammalian  femoral,  start-  ^ 
ing,  as  it  does,  as  an  artery  of  the  extensor  surface  of  the  limb  and  later  perforating  the  adductor 
magnus  to  become  continuous  with  the  popliteal  upon  the  flexor  suriace,  is  to  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  a  secondary  arrangement,  and  its  history  is  somewhat  as  follows. 

While  the  sciatic  is  stili  the  principal  vessel  of  the  thigh  and  retains  its  connection  with  the 
popliteal  below,  a  branch  is  given  off  from  the  femoral  which  accompantes  the  long  saphenous 
nerve  through  Hunter's  canal  and  dovvn  the  inner  surface  of  the  crus,  having  in  this  lovver  por- 
tion of  its  course  a  superficial  |>osition  corresponding  with  that  of  the  ner\'e.  Near  the  lovver 
part  of  Hunter's  canal  this  vessel,  which  is  known  as  the  saphenous  artery,  gives  oflf  a  branch 
which  perforates  the  adductor  magnus  and  unites  with  the  sciatic,  producing  an  arrangement 
which,  in  various  degrecs  of  development,  may  l)e  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  mammalia 
as  a  group.  In  man,  however,  the  process  goes  a  step  further  in  that,  correlalively  with  an 
enlargemenl  of  the  anastomosis  hetween  the  saphenous  and  the  sciatic,  there  is  a  dimmution  of 
the  main  stem  of  the  latter  vessel,  so  that  eventually  it  becomes  reduced  to  the  slender  a.  comes 
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arising  from  the  femoral.  This  circumstance  likewise  interferes  with  the  tirmness  and 
security  of  the  dot  formation  after  ligature,  (c)  The  fact  that  ligature  of  the 
common  femoral  cuts  ofl  the  chief  blood-supply  to  the  lower  hmb  also  tnilitates 
against  its  selection  and  leads  to  the  choice  of  the  superficial  femoral  whenever  pos- 
sible,  so  as  to  permit  the  profunda  and  its  branches  to  maintain  a  sufhcient  vascular 
current.  The  incision  should  be  begun  on  the  abdomen  a  little  above  Poupart's 
hgament,  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  the  symphysi3  pubis,  and 
extend  downward  to  about  two  inches  below  the  ligament  in  the  line  of  the  vessel — 
vide  supra.  The  structures  to  be  avoided  in  approaching  the  artery  are  the  glands 
and  veins  that  lie  in  the  fal  over  the  cribrilorm  fascia,  the  superficial  epigastric  artery 
and,  when  the  sheath  is  exposed,  the  crural  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  lying 
upon  it  near  its  outer  side.  The  vein  is  in  close  contact  with  the  inner  side  of  the 
arterv.      The  needle  should  be  passed  from  within  outward. 

The  collateral  circulatitm  will  be  carried  on  from  above  the  ligature  by  (a)  the 
internal  pudic  (from  the  internal  iliac);  {b)  the  gluteal  and  sciatic  (from  the  same 
vessel);  (f)  the  deep  cir- 

climflex    iliac,    from    the  Fig.  730. 

external  iliac ;  (</)  the  ob-  , '      -^ 

turator,  and  (tf)  the  comes 
nervi    ischiadici,    anasto-     ^^^ 

mosing  respectively  with  "  i=™i  >wrve 

(a)  the  superficiaJ  and 
deep  extemal  pudic ;  (A) 
the  circumfiex  and  per- 
forating  arteries  ;  (c)  the 
external  circumflex  ;  (rf) 
the  internal  circumfiex  ; 
and  (c)  the  perforating,  ali 
from  either  the  common, 
superficial,  or  deep  fem- 
oral. 

2.  At  the  apex  of 
Scarpa's  triangle  an  inci- 
sion with  its  centre  at  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  is 
made  on  the  line  of  the 
vessel,  thethigh  beingab- 
ducted  and  rotated  out- 
ward,  the  hip  a  little 
flexed,  the  knee  well 
flexed.  and  the  leg  resting 
on  its  outer  surtace.  Be- 
fore  reaching  the  deep 
fascia,  the  long  saphenous 
vein  or  the  external  super- 
ficial femoral  vein,  maybe 

met  with  and  should  be  avoided.  After  opening  the  deep  fascia  the  fibres  of  the 
inner  edge  of  the  sartorius  should  be  exposed,  and  may  be  recognized  by  their  oblique 
course.  That  muscle  should  be  displaced  outward,  the  vascular  groove  containing 
the  vessel  and  some  fatty  areolar  tissue  identified,  and  the  sheath  exposed.  The 
internal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  in  front,  and  the  nerve  to  the 
vastus  intemus  and  the  long  saphenous  nerve  extemally,  should  hc  avoided,  and  the 
sheath  opened.  The  needle  should  be  passed  from  without  inward  to  avoid  the  vein. 
which  here  lies  behind  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  3rtery, 

3.  To  reach  the  vessel  in  Hunter's  canal,  the  Hmb  l)eing  in  the  position  above 
described,  an  incision  is  made  on  the  line  of  the  vessel  extending  from  the  apex  of  the 
triangle  to  about  three  inches  above  the  internal  condyle.  The  long  saphenous  vein 
should  be  avoided.  The  deep  fascia  is  opened,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  sartorius 
identified.     The  only  structure  that  could  t>e  mistaken  (or  it  is  the  vastus  internus, 
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nenn  ischiadici  which  loses,  as  a  rule,  its  continuitv  with  the  popliteal.  That  artery  ik)w  appears 
to  be  the  continuation  of  the  saphenous  (femoral),  since  tnere  occurs  a  degeneration  of  ihe 
saphenous  below  the  point  where  the  anastomosing  branch  is  given  off.  Tnese  changes  are 
shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  748,  (page  849)  from  which  it  wiil  be  seen  that  the  femorararterj' 
below  the  origin  of  the  profunda  is  the  upper  part  of  the  original  a.  saphena,  the  continuation  of 
that  vessel  down  the  crus  being  represented  only  by  the  superficial  branch  of  the  anasiomotica 
magna. 

The  principal  variations  which  are  shown  by  the  femoral  artery  are  associated  with  these 
changes  which  it  has  passed  throu^h  in  its  development,  and  represent  a  cessation  of  the  devel- 
opment  at  one  stage  or  other  of  its  pro^ess.  Thus,  as  already  pointed  out  (page  815),  the 
cotnes  nervi  ischiadici  may  remain  the  principal  vessel  of  the  thigh,  the  femoral  terminating  in 
the  profunda  femoris.  Or  the  development  may  proceed  to  the  formation  of  the  a.  saph^ia, 
which  maj^  arise  either  immediately  above  the  profunda  femoris,  in  such  čase  the  superficiaJ 
femoral  being  wantin^  and  the  comes  nervi  ischiadici  stili  well  developed,  or  else  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  femoral,  just  before  it  pierces  the  adductor  muscle.  From  this  point  the  vessel« 
when  fully  developed,  is  continued  onward  with  the  long  saphenous  nerve  bet^^'een  the  adductor 
magnus  and  the  vastus  medialis,  and  below  the  knee-joint  perforates  the  crural  fascia  and  is 
continued  superficially  down  the  inner  side  of  the  crus,  accompanying  the  long  saphenous  nerve 
and  vein  to  the  internal  malleolus,  where  it  makes  connections  with  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
and  may  sometimes  persist  as  a  branch  of  that  vessel. 

In  addition  to  tnese  anomalies,  the  femoral  artery  frequentlv  gives  off  branches  which  nor- 
mally  arise  from  other  vessels.  Thus  it  may  give  rise  to  the  deep  epigastric  or  the  deep  cir- 
cumflex  iliac,  normally  branches  of  the  extemai  iliac,  or  to  the  extemal  or  internal  circumflex, 
normally  branches  of  the  profunda  femoris.  It  has  also  been  observed  to  give  origin  to  the  ilio- 
lumbar  artery. 

Practical  Considerations. — ^The  femoral  artery  is  more  often  wouiKled  than 
the  brachial  on  account  of  the  position  of  its  upper  half — in  Scarpa's  triangle — on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  limb,  and  of  its  relatively  more  intimate  relation  to  the 
bone  at  its  lower  end.  In  the  latter  region  it  has  been  opened  by  spicules  of  necrotic 
bone.  Next  to  the  popliteal,  it  is  more  frequently  the  subject  of  aneurism  than  any 
other  extemal  arterial  trunk.  On  account  of  the  close  relation  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  and  near  the  groin,  the  vessel  has  been  opened  by  ulceration  and  sloughing 
in  bubo  or  in«carcinoma,  and  has  been  involved  in  sarcomatous  growths.  The  same 
relation  has  caused  the  aneurism  to  be  mistaken  for  a  glandular  abscess,  an  error 
which  has  occurred  oftener  in  connection  with  this  vessel  than  with  any  other. 

Compression  of  the  femoral  artery  has  yielded  very  satisfactory  results  in  the 
treatment  of  popliteal  aneurism.  The  pressure  is  best  applied  in  a  direction  backward 
and  outward  just  below  the  inferior  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament  where  the  vessel  can 
be  flattened  against  the  brim  of  the  pelvis — the  upper  margin  of  the  acetabulum — 
just  outside  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  pnly  a  very  thin  portion  of  the  ilio-psoas 
muscle  intervening.  A  little  lower,  a  more  fieshy  portion  of  that  muscle  separates  it 
from  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  yet  lower  the  artery  has  back  of  it  the  stili  less 
resistant  mass  of  the  pectineus  and  adductor  brevis  muscles,  and  more  force  will  be 
required  to  obliterate  its  lumen.  At  the  apex  of  Scarpa*s  triangle  the  pressure  niust 
be  directed  backward  and  somewhat  more  outvvard,  and  a  little  lower  stili  more 
directly  outward,  the  artery  at  these  places  being  compressed  against  the  femur,  the 
vastus  intemus  intervening. 

Extreme  flexion  of  the  thigh  upon  the  trunk  will  occlude  the  femoral,  and  has 
been  used  successfully  in  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism  and  for  the  temporary  arrest 
of  hemorrhage. 

LigaHan  of  the  vessel  may  be  done :  i.  Between  Poupart's  ligament  and  the 
origin  of  the  profunda — the  common  femoral  {vide  supra).  2.  At  the  apex  of 
Scarpa's  triangle.     3.   In  Hunter*s  canal. 

I.  The  common  femoral  is  rarely  ligated  except  as  a  preliminary  to  some  forms 
of  hip-joint  amputations,  or  for  the  relief  of  hemorrhage.  In  aneurism  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  superficial  femoral  the  external  iliac  is  ordinarily  preferred  because  of 
(a)  the  possibility  of  a  high  orig^in  of  the  profunda.  The  common  femoral  is  nonnally 
only  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  If  its  bifurcation  occurs  above  the  usual 
level — the  most  common  variation — the  ligature  would  be  in  dangerously  close 
proximity  to  so  large  a  trunk.  {b)  The  presence  of  a  number  of  smaller  branches — 
the  deep  epigastric  and  deep  circumflex  iliac  coming  off  immediately  above  Poupart's 
ligament,  the  superficial  epigastric,  circumflex  iliac,  and  external  pudic,  the  deep 
external  pudic,  and  occasionally  one  of  the  circumflex  arteries  (especially  the  internal). 
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the  fibres  of  which  run  obliquely  outward  instead  o(  inw3rd.  The  sartorius  is 
displaced  inward  and  the  thigh  more  strongly  abducted,  when  the  tension  on  the 
adductor  libres — the  adductor  niagnus  and  the  loiver  edge  of  the  adductor  longus — 
will  clearly  define  the  lower — inner — border  of  Hunter'  s  canal.     The  aponeurotic  roof 

of  the  canal  stretch- 

'*''  ^■^'  ing    acTOss    to    the 

vastus  internus  Is 

pierced    by   the   iti- 

ternal     saphenous 

nerve.  which  may  be 

a  useful  guide.   This 

aponeurosis  is  di- 

i«wy>  m^ic       vided  and  the  vessel 

Ha.Sto'  rcio  exposed.     The  vein 

5__^  «tar^>* t,t,y^      lies    behind    and 

iipi.en.iu>  D«.!      somewhat     to     the 

"^  outer    side.     THe 

luuT.ciui        needle    should     be 

voM  iB  passed  from  without 

Li[iii«>iui  vcin       inward. 

The    coUaUral 

ctrcu/afii>n  idterVtgA- 

tionofthesuperfidal 

j  femoral  is  carried  on 

'  from  above  by  (a) 

j  the  perforating  and 

terminal  branches  of 

the  profunda  ;    and 

(d)  the  descending 

DliMetiOT  showmK^nio™i^v«5tis^m  s«r^'»  iri.iiBie  brancH  of  the  exter- 

nal  circumfle.\  anas- 
tomosing  respectively  with  (a)  the  superior  articular  and  muscular  branches  of  the 
popliteal  ;  and  {d)  the  anastomotica  magna  and  superior  articular  from  below. 

1.  The  Superficial  Epigastric  Artery. — The  superticial  epigastric  artery 
(a.  epigastrica  superfidalis)  (Fig.  729)  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femoral. 
about  I  cm.  below  Poupart's  ligament.  It  is  directed  at  first  forward,  but,  alter  per- 
forating the  fascia  lata  or  sometimes  the  cribriform  fascia.  it  bends  upward  ovc 
Poupart's  ligament  and  ascends  between  the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  the  supei 
ficial  abdominal  fascia  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus.  It  gives  branches  t 
adjacent  inguinal  lymphatic  nodes  and  to  the  integument,  anastomosing  with  the 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery. 

2.  The  Superficial  Circuinflex  Iliac  Artery. — The  superficial  circtimflex 
iliac  artery  (a.  circumflexa  ilium  superfidalis)  (Fig.  729)  arises  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  femoral,  a  little  below  the  superficial  epigastric.  or  from  a  common  trunk  with 
that  artery.  It  perforates  the  fascia  lata  or  the  cribriform  fascia  and  is  thcn  directed 
laterally  more  or  less  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  cxtending  almost  as  far  as  the 
anterior  superior  spine  nf  the  ilium.  It  gives  branches  to  the  adjacent  inguinal  Ivm- 
phatic  nodes  and  In  the  sartorius  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  cutaneous 
branches  of  the  deep  circumfles  iliac. 

3.  The  Superficial  Extemal  Pudic  Artery. — The  superficial  extemal  pudic 
artery  (a.  piidenda  externa  superfidalis)  (Fig.  729)  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
femoral  artery  and  is  directed  inward  and  slightlv  upward  towards  the  spine  of  the 
pubis.  It  pierces  the  cribriform  fascia  and.  crossing  over  the  spenmatic  cord  or  round 
ligament,  sends  branches  to  the  integument  above  the  pubes.  It  is  then  continuet) 
along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  penis  or  clitoris,  lateral  and  external  to  the  dorsal  arterv 
of  that  organ,  with  which  it  anastomoses  at  the  glans.  It  supplies  branches  to  the 
integument  of  the  penis  and  to  the  preputium  clitoridis,  and  also  gives  branches 
to  the  scrotum  or  labium  majus. 
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[aa)  The  Srst  or  auperior  perfoiating  tnety  (a.  peiiaraoB  primi)  is  generally  the  largest  of 
the  three,  and  arises  just  as  the  profunda  passes  behind  the  adductor  longus.  It  either  passes 
through  the  adductor  brevis  or  be(ween  thal  muscie  and  the  pectineus  and  pierces  the  adductor 
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ma^us.  and  thcn  divides  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  braneh,  the  latter  of  which  anasto- 
moses  with  the  asceriding  braneh  of  the  second  perforaiing,  while  the  former  assists  in  the  for- 
mation  uf  the  cnicial  ai 
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origin  a  larger  branch,  the  anastomoiic  branch,  which  passes  beneath  the  abductor  hallucis  to 
gain  the  upper  border  of  that  muscle,  along  which  it  courses  fonvard,  giving  oflf  nilraerous 
branches  to  the  abductor  and  the  adjacent  integument  and  anastomosing  with  the  tarsal  and 
metatarsal  branches  of  the  dorsalis  pedis.  More  distally  it  gives  off  from  its  outer  surface  a 
varying  number  of  slender  superficial  digital  branches,  which  pass  obliquely  fonvard  and  out- 
ward  across  the  šole  of  the  foot  to  anastomose  with  one  or  more  of  the  plantar  interosseous 
branches  from  the  plantar  arch. 

Variations. — ^Occasionally  the  superficial  digital  branches  of  the  intemal  plantar  arise  from 
a  common  stem  which  anastomoses  with  a  branch  from  the  extemal  plantar  to  form  a  superfi- 
cial plantar  arch  beneath  the  superficial  fascia.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  the  superficial  palmar 
arch  of  the  hand. 

7.  The  £xternal  Plantar  Artery. — The  extemal  plantar  artery  (a.  plantaris 
lateralis)  (Fig.  740)  is  the  larger  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial.  It 
passes  fonvard  and  outward  across  the  šole  of  the  foot,  at  first  between  the  flexor 
brevis  digitorum  and  the  flexor  accessorius,  and  then  in  the  interval  betu^een  the  flexor 
brevis  digitorum  and  the  abductor  minimi  digiti.  Opposite  the  base  of  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bone  it  turns  somewhat  abruptly  inward  and  again  crosses  the  šole  of  the  foot, 
forming  the  plantar  arch  (arcus  plantaris),  which  terminates  at  the  proximal  end  of 
the  first  intermetatarsal  space  by  uniting  with  the  communicating  branch  from  the 
dorsalis  pedis. 

Relations. — In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  external  plantar  lies  beneath  the 
abductor  hallucis  and  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  but  as  it  approaches  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal it  becomes  more  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the  skin  and  the  superficial 
and  plantar  fasciae.  It  rests  upon  the  flexor  accessorius  and  the  flexor  brevis  minimi 
digiti,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  extemal  plantar  nerve. 

The  plantar  arch,  on  the  contrary,  occupies  a  much  deeper  position.  It  passes 
beneath  the  tendons  of  the  fiexor  longus  digitorum,  the  lumbricales,  and  the  oblique 
portion  of  the  adductor  hallucis,  resting  upon  the  proximal  ends  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  metatarsals  and  upon  the  interosseous  muscles  which  occur  betu'een  those 
bones. 

Branches. — The  extemal  plantar  artery  gives  rise  to  (a)  numerous  muscular  branches 
which  supply  the  various  muscles  of  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot,  and  in  its  first  part  to 

(^)  Cutaneous  branches  which  supply  the  skin  over  the  šole  and  outer  border  of  the  foot, 
some  of  them  forming  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  branches  of  the 
dorsalis  pedis.     In  addition,  there  are  given  off  from  the  first  portion  of  the  artery — 

(r)  Calcaneal  branches,  one  or  more  in  number,  which  arise  near  the  commencement  of 
the  extemal  plantar  and  ramify  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  anastomosing  with  the 
intemal  calcaneal  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial. 

From  the  plantar  arch  a  number  of  vessels  are  g^iven  off. 

(</)  The  articulating  branches  are  given  off  from  the  posterior  or  concave  surface  of  the 
arch  and  supply  the  tarsal  articulations. 

(<?)  The  posterior  perforating  branches,  four  in  number,  arise  either  from  the  plantar  arch 
or  from  the  plantar  digital  branches  of  the  fourth  intermetatarsal  space.  They  ascend  in  the 
intermetarsal  spaces  between  the  heads  of  the  dorsal  interosseous  muscles  and  terminale  by  inos- 
culating  with  the  first,  second,  and  third  dorsal  interosseous  arteries.  The  branch  which  passes 
through  the  first  intermetatarsal  space  is  much  larger  than  the  rest  and  inosculates  with  the  dor- 
salis pedis  artery  ;  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  terminal  branch  of  that  vessel. 

(/)  The  plantar  interosseous  arteries  (aa.  metatarsae  plantares)  are  five  in  number,  and  are 
usually  numl)ered  in  succession  from  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  inward, — ^that  is  to  say,  in  Ihe 
opposite  direction  to  the  intermetatarsal  spaces  in  which  they  lie.  The  first  arises  jtist  where 
the  extemal  plantar  arter>'  is  bending  inward  to  form  the  plantar  arch  and  passes  fonrard 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  abductor  minimi  digiti.  later  crossing  over  the  flexor  brevis  minimi 
digiti  to  reach  the  outer  surface  of  the  little  toe,  along  \vhich  it  nms. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  plantar  interosseous  arteries  arise  in  succession  from  the 
plantar  arch  as  it  crosses  the  fourth,  third,  and  second  intermetatarsal  spaces,  and  passforward, 
resting  upon  the  interosseous  muscles  and  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum 
and  the  lumbricales,  and  more  distally  by  the  transverse  adductor  of  the  gjeat  toe.  Jusl  before 
reaching  the  line  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations  each  arterv*  gives  off  an  anteriorper- 
foraiinfr  branch,  which  passes  dorsallv  to  communicate  with  the  corresponding  dorsal  Interos- 
seous artery,  and  then  divides  into  two  plantar  digital  branches,  which  pass  onward  upon  the 
adjacent  sides  of  neighboring  digits. 
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(aa)  The  flnt  or  anperior  perfbrating  artery  (a.  pcrforaDs  prima)  is  generally  the  largest  of 
the  three,  and  arises  )ust  as  the  profunda  passes  behind  the  adductor  longus.  It  either  passes 
through  the  adductor  brevis  or  between  ihat  muscle  and  the  pectmeus  and  pierces  the  adductor 
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THE  ANTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERV. 

The  anterior tibial  artery  (a.  tibialis  anterior)  (Figs.  742,  743)  is the other terminal 
branch  of  the  popliteal.  It  begins  at  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscie,  and  is  at 
first  directed  fonvard,  passing  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  the  two  uppermost  slips 
of  origin  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  above  the  upper  border  of  the  interosseous  membrane. 
It  ihen  bends  downward  and  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  crus  to  the  iront  of  the 
ankle-joint,  where  it  becomes  the  dorsatis  pedts  artery.  Its  course  may  be  represented 
byalinedrawn,froni  the  head  of  the  fibula  lo  a  point  haif-way  between  the  two  malleoli. 

Rclations. — In  its  course  down  the  leg  the  anterior  tibial  ixttry  xes.X&  posterior(y 
upon  the  interosseous  membrane,  to  which  it  is  more  or  less  timily  united  by  fibrous 
bands  ;  in  the  lower  quarter  of  its  couree  it  rests  upon  the  front  of  the  tibia.  Anleriorl^, 
in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  course,  it  is  overlapped  by  the  tibialis  anticus,  lying  along 
the  deep  edge  of  the  conneclive-tissue  partition  which  separates  that  muscie  from  the  ex- 
tensor  longus  digitorum  and  the  estensor  proprius  hallucis.  Lower,  however,  it  is 
superficial,  and  just  above  the  ankle-joint  it  is  crossed  obliquely,  from  without  inward, 
by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis,  and  then  passes  beneath  the  anterior 
annular  ligament.  Inlernallv  to  it  is  the  tibialis  anticud,  and  at  the  ankle-joint  the  ten- 
don of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  ;  exlemaUy  it  has  in  its  upper  third  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  in  its  middle  third  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis,  and  at  the  ankle  the 
inner  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  The  anterior  tibial  ner\e  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery  in  its  upper  and  lower  thirds  ;  in  the  middle  third  of  the  leg  it 
is  U5ually  in  front  of  ihe  vessel. 

Variations. — The  anterior  tibial  arteiv,  as  it  occurs  in  man.  a[>pears  to  be  the  resull  of  a  union 
of  tu'o orJginally distinct vessels.  bothof  wFtich arise from theprimitive peroneal aTtery  andpass to 

the  front  of  the  leg.     The  up- 

p.„   _,.  pemiost  of  these  forms  tne 

'  '■*  ■  greaterportion  of  Ihe  artery, 

while  the  lower  one,  whk:h 

b  represented  by  the  anterior 

peroneal  artery,  forms  only 

the  lower  part  of  the  anterior 

tibial    a  na    ils    continualion 

Ptroneui  brevu  Upon  ihe  dorsum  of  the  fool, 

.. .  ,.  the  dorsalis  pedis.    In  čase  of 

■niieua  muscie      failure  in  the  union  of  these 

two  vessels,  the  anterior  tibial 

Ext  1ongu»  b>llBd>  ib«  """^  ^PP^l'^  '"»  terminale  in 

'     u«iib™  muscuJar  branches  a  short 

,.,  I  distance    above    the    ankle- 

Exi.  lonirus  "'•  '*|»]  "="*  joinl,  the  dorsalis  pedis  beinz 

'«^'°™"  "'  '"""  '"^  the  čontinuation  5f  the  an- 

□mpanion  vem  terlor  peroneal.    This  ar- 

rangement  is  not  infrequent ; 

more  rarely  the  upper  portion 

of  the  vessel  is  greatl)'  re- 

duced,  being  represented 

only  by  a  small  siem  which 

gives   ofi  the  posterior  and 

anterior  recurrenl  branches 

as  well  as  bianches  to  Ihe 

popliteus  muscie,  the  front  of 

of  theleg.insuchcases.  being 

somctimes  supplied  bvan  in- 

dependenlperforalinK  branch 

from  the  posterior  tibial. 

>  Practical  Consid- 

erations, — The  anterior 

i>i»«ti<,„  o(  mlddl.  third  o(  .iKht  1«,  .h™i„K  relaii™.  of  a«.eri,.r  .ibi.i      t^^ial  artery  is  more  often 

vesKli  Biid  nerves;  MtenriDr  musci«  have  bccn  d™wii  asidc,  WOUnded     than    thc     poS- 

terior  tibial  because  of  its 
moreexposed  positionon  thefrontof  the  limb  and  its  closerelation  to  the  tibia.  It  is  not 
infrequently  lacerated  by  the  sharp  edge  of  a  fragment  in  fracture  of  that  bone.      It  is 
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y.  The  Anastomotica  Magna. — The  anastomotica  magna  (a.  genu  suprema) 
(Fig.  733;  arises  from  the  femoral,  just  before  it  passes  through  the  adductor  magnus. 
It  passes  downward  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  adductor  magnus  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  a  superficial  and  a  deep. 

Branches. — (a)  The  superficial  branch  (ramus  saphenus)  follows  the  course  of  the  long 
saphenous  nerve  and,  perforating  with  it  the  crural  fascia,  is  supplied  to  the  integument  over  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  leg.  It  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  in- 
ternal  articular  branch  of  the  popliteal,  then  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  circumpatellar 
anastomosis 

(d)  The  deep  branch  (ramus  musculo-arcicularis)  enters  the  substance  of  the  vastus  internus 
and  passes  downward  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  circumpatellar  plexus,  also  sending 
branches  to  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint 

Variations.— The  anastomotica  ma^a  is  occasionally  given  of!  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
popliteal  artery.  Occasionally  it  is  continued  some  distance  down  the  leg  with  the  long  saphe- 
nous nerve,  representing  in  such  cases  more  perfectljr  the  original  saphenous  artery  (page  849) ; 
or  this  vessel  may  be  indicated  by  a  series  of  anastomoses  wnich  accompany  the  nerve  and  vein 
and  begin  with  the  superficial  branch  of  the  anastomotica. 

Anastomoses  of  the  Femoral  Artery. — In  the  čase  of  obliteration  of  the 
external  iliac  artery,  blood  may  reach  the  femoral  by  means  of  the  anastomoses  of  the 
iliac  arteries  already  noted  (page  821),  and,  in  addition,  by  way  of  the  anastomoses 
between  the  superficial  and  deep  epigastrics  and  between  the  superficial  circumflex 
iliac  artery  and  the  deep  vessel  of  the  same  name  and  the  gluteal.  The  anastomoses 
between  the  external  and  internal  pudics  would  also  assist. 

If  the  obliteration  of  the  femoral  artery  be  above  the  origin  of  the  profunda 
femoris,  a  coUateral  circulation  may  be  established  by  the  union  of  the  branches  of  that 
vessel  with  the  sciatic  in  the  crucial  anastomosis  and  also  by  the  communication  exist- 
ing  between  the  extemal  circumflex  and  the  gluteal  and  the  deep  circumflex  iliac. 

If  the  obliteration  be  below  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  circulation  will  be  main- 
tained  through  the  anastomoses  around  the  knee-joint,  in  which  the  descending 
branch  of  the  external  circumflex  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  profunda,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  anastomotica  magna,  on  the  other,  participate. 

THE  POPLITEAL  ARTERV. 

The  popliteal  artery  (a.  poplitea)  (Fig,  736)  is  the  continuation  of  the  femoral, 
and  extends  from  the  point  where  the  latter  pierces  the  adductor  magnus  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  popHteus  muscle,  where  it  divides  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
arteries.  Its  course  is  at  first  downward  and  slightiy  out^'^ard,  but  it  soon  becomes 
almost  vertical,  corresponding  practically  with  the  long  axis  of  the  popliteal  space. 

Relations. — Anteriorlv^  the  popliteal  artery  is  in  relation  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face  of  the  lower  part  of  the  femur,  from  which  it  is  separated,  however,  by  a  layer 
of  adipose  tissue.  Lower  down  it  rests  upon  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint, 
and  stili  lower  upon  the  fascia  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the  popliteus  muscle. 
Posteriorfy,  it  is  somewhat  overlapped  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  by  the  border  of 
the  semimembranosus,  and  below  by  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius.  In  its  pas- 
sage  through  the  popliteal  space,  however,  it  is  covered  only  by  the  integiiment  and 
fasciae,  beneath  which  is  a  considerable  amount  of  fatty  tissue.  About  the  middle  of  its 
course  it  is  crossed  obliquely  from  without  inward  by  the  internal  popliteal  nerve,  and 
throughout  its  entire  length  it  has  resting  upon  and  firmly  adherent  to  it  the  popliteal 
vein,  which  lies,  however,  slightly  to  its  outer  side  above  and  to  its  inner  side  below. 
Internal/y,  it  is  in  relation  from  above  downward  with  the  semimembranosus,  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  the  internal  popliteal  nerve,  and  the  inner  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius,  and  extemaUv  with  the  internal  popliteal  nerve,  the  extemal  condyle 
of  the  femur,  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  the  plantaris. 

Branches. — The  branches  which  arise  from  the  popliteal  artery  are  aH  small 
and  may  be  arranged  in  three  groups  :  (i)  muscular,  (2)  articular,  (3)  cutaneous, 

Variations.—  The  popliteal  artery  occasionallv  divides  into  the  tibial  arteries  above  the 
upper  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  more  rarely  the  division  is  delayed  until  the  artery 
has  reached  a  point  almost  half-way  down  the  leg 
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Practicat  Considerations. — The  popliteal  aneiy  U  rarely  wounded  because 
of  ita  protected  positioti  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb  and  in  the  hollow  of  the 
ham.  Its  upper  portion  is  overlapped  by  the  outer  border  of  the  semimembranosus 
muscle,  and  its  lower  portion  by  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  ;  the  inter- 
mediate  portion,  covered  only  by  skin,  fascia,  and  areolo-fatty  tissue,  is  very  deeply 
placed  and  is  not  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  It  niay  be  torn  in  1uxation  of  the 
knee,  or  wounded  in  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  or  during  certain  opera- 
tions,  as  osteotomy  of  the  femur  for  genu  valG:um.  Lacerauon  or  wound  of  this 
vessel  is  more  dangerous  than  a  corresponding'  injury  to  the  brachial  at  the  bend  o! 
the  elbow,  because  of  the  greater  proximity — in  the  čase  of  the  popliteal — of  the 
branches  on  which  the  chief  anastomodc  suppl/  depends  ;  and  because  of  the 
unyielding  character  of  the  wall5  of  the  space  in  which  the  efiused  blood  is  confined. 
Aneurism  of  the  pophteal  arlery  comes  next  in  frequency  to  aneurism  of  the 
thoracic  aorta.  This  is  due  (a)  to  the  frequent  minor  strains  occurring  during 
f!exion  and  extension  of  the  knee.  If  extreme,  the  former  movement  benda  the 
artery  at  such  an  acute  angle  that  the  flow  of  blood  through   it  is  arrested  and 

the     pressure    a  bo  ve    thb 

P'G.  -j5-  point    greatly   increased  ; 

and    the   latter   niay   so 

stretch    the    vessel    longi- 

tudinally  that  if  its  elasticity 

cu«  imv.     jg  3j  ^  diminished  by  ather- 

omatous  changes  the  inner 

and    middle    coais    are 

"^  thinned  or  niptured.      (i) 

'  The  lack  of  muscular  sup- 

port  which  the  artery — sur- 

rounded  by  loose  cellular 

tissue — receives  also  tavors 

kad«        the  development  of  aneur- 

^^^         ism.      (r)Thearteryissaid 

"1  BHv.       to  be  unusually  liable  to  ath- 

eromatous   degeneration. 

^n^IJn.      i^)  ^^  divides  a  shortdis- 

tance    below     in  to     two 

vessels,  thus  increasing  the 

iHHa «™      blood -pressure   above    the 

TLt  mo       bifurcation,     (ir)  Its  course 

is    curved    (like    that    of 

theaortic  arch),  and  hence 

the  pressure  is  irregiilar]y 

distributed.    (/)  The  ten- 

,  ■hawing  dinous    opening     in     the 

»■  adductor  magnus,  through 

which  the  vessel  runs,  con- 

stricts  it  slighdy  at  each  pulse-beat  and  tends — as  in  the  čase  of  the  abdominal  aorta 

be!ow  the  hiatus  aorticus — to  produce  a  little  dilatation  below  that  levei.     As  both 

these  vessels  have  been  said  to  be  especia!ly  weak  in   these   regions,    it  inay   be 

possible  that  some  tritling  but   oft-repeated    interference   wilh    the   vaša   vasonim 

favora  degenerative  changes  by  slighdy  diminishing  the  blood-supply  to  the  vessel 

walls. 

Aneurism  may  occur  suddenlv,  with  a  sensation  resembling  that  produced  by  a 
blow  with  a  whip.  It  may  develop  slowly,  and,  if  it  takes  a  forvard  direction,  with 
symptoms  slmulating  rheumatism  on  account  of  the  pressure  upon  the  posterior 
ligament  of  the  knee-joint — i.c.  dull  pain,  stiffness,  semi-flexion  of  the  knee,  inabilit>- 
to  extend  the  joint  freely.  If  it  dc\elops  In  the  opposite  direction,  the  absence  of 
resistance  causes  the  eady  appearance  of  a  characteristic  pulsadng  tumor  with  bniit 
and  the  usual  signs  of  aneurism.  ll  should  not  be  confused  with  an  enlarged  bursa 
(page  647),  the  subject  of  transmitted  pulsation,  or  with  tumor  or  abscess  overlving 
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the  artery  and  similarly  influenced.  Ultimately  there  is  apt  to  be  oedema  of  the  leg 
from  interference  with  the  venous  circulation,  or  erosion  of  the  posterior  lower  sur- 
face  of  the  femur,  or  great  pain  with  weakness  of  the  leg  from  pressure  on  the  inter- 
nal  popliteal  nerve,  or  even  moist  gangrene  if  the  aneurism  has  leaked  or  burst  and 
the  venous  current  has  been  cut  off  by  the  pressure  of  the  effused  blood  confined  for 
a  tirne  within  narrow  limits  and  under  great  pressure  by  the  fascia  of  the  region 
(page  646). 

Campression  of  the  popliteal  niay  be  effected  directiy  at  its  upper  end  by  pres- 
sure forward,  so  that  it  is  flattened  out  against  the  femur,  only  a  littie  fatty  connective 
tissue  intervening.  It  is  almost  impossible,  however,  to  avoid  including  the  thick- 
walled  vein  which  is  nearer  the  surface  and  very  closely  attached  to  the  artery. 
Compression  is  therefore  almost  invariably  applied  to  the  common  femoral  (page 
824).  On  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  popliteal — and  the  consequent  proximity 
of  a  ligature  to  the  diseased  portion,  if  the  vessel  itself  is  tied — the  superficial  femoral 
at  the  point  of  election — the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle — is  usually  selected  for  liga- 
tion  when  that  becomes  necessary. 

Ligation  of  the  popliteal  artery  is  effected  at  either  :  (i)  its  upper,  or  T 2)  its 
Iower  third,  the  depth  of  the  middle  portion  and  the  density  of  the  lateral  fascial 
border  of  the  space  in  which  it  lies  rendering  it  unsuitable  for  operation. 

1.  The  patient  being  prone  with  the  leg  extended,  an  incision  is  made  along  the 
extemal  border  of  the  semimembranosus  muscle,  beginning  at  the  junction  of  the 
middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  thigh.  The  skin  and  fascia  and  some  fatty  tissue 
having  been  divided,  the  muscle  is  drawn  inward,  and  the  vessel  will  be  found  with 
the  internal  popliteal  nerve  external  to  it  and  much  more  superficial,  and  the  vein 
extemal  and  behind  it, — 1.^.,  nearer  the  surface  of  the  popliteal  space — ^and  closely 
adherent.     The  needle  is  passed  from  without  inward. 

2.  An  incision  is  made  beginning  opposite  the  line  of  the  articulation  a  little 
external  to  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space,  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
being  slightly  larger  than  the  outer  head.  The  external  saphenous  vein  lying  in  the 
superficial  fascia  is  drawn  to  one  side,  the  fascia  is  divided,  and  the  two  heads  of  the 
gastrocnemius  are  exposed  and  separated  with  the  finger,  the  knee  being  a  litde 
flexed  so  as  to  relax  them.  At  the  bottom  of  the  interval  between  them  will  be  found 
the  nerve  and  vein  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  and  somewhat  superficial  to  it. 
The  needle  is  passed  from  within  outward. 

The  collateral  ctrculatton  is  carried  on  from  above  the  ligature  by  means  of  {a) 
the  superior  articulars  ;  (^)  the  anastomotica  magna  ;  (r )  the  descending  branch  of 
the  external  circumflex  and  the  terminal  p)ortion  of  the  profunda  anastomosing 
respectively  with  {a)  the  inferior  articulars  ;  (^)  the  tibial  recurrent ;  and  (^)  the 
superior  fibular  and  branches  of  the  popliteal.  The  rete  patellse  takes  part  in  this 
anastomosis. 

1.  The  Muscular  Branches. — These  (Fig.  736)  are  arranged  in  two  groups, 
and  are  supplied  to  the  muscles  which  bound  the  popliteal  space.  The  superior  group 
consists  of  a  variable  number  of  small  vessels  which  pass  to  the  biceps,  semimembra- 
nosus, and  semitendinosus,  while  the  inferior  group  is  composed  of  some  small 
branches  which  pass  to  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  two  larger  vessels,  the  largest  of  ali 
the  vessels  which  arise  from  the  popliteal,  which  pass  respectively  to  the  inner  and 
outer  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  are  termed  the  sural  arteries  (aa.  surales). 
They  arise  just  as  the  popliteal  is  passing  beneath  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

2.  The  Articular  Branches. — These  (Fig.  736)  are  five  in  number,  four 
being  arranged  in  pairs,  two  above  and  two  below,  while  the  fifth  is  unpaired  or 
azygos.  The  paired  branches  wind  around  the  femur  and  the  capsule  of  the  knee- 
joint  towards  the  front,  where  they  anastomose  with  one  another  and  with  adjacent 
vessels  to  form  a  rich  circumpatellar  anastomosis.  They  give  ofE  branches  to  the 
capsule  of  the  knee-joint  and  also  to  the  neighboring  muscles. 

(a  and  h)  The  internal  and  extemal  superior  articular  branches  (as.  vtnn  superior  medislis 
et  Isterall«)  arise  opposite  each  other  and  pass  transversely  above  the  correspondinR  heads  of  the 
gastrcxnemiu!i.    The  extemal  one  then  passes  beneath  the  biceps  and  winds  around  the  femur 
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brevis  digitorum.  It  thus  forms  an  arch  upon  the  dorsal  suriace  of  the  foot  corres- 
ponding  in  position  with  the  plantar  arch  below.  It  anastomoses  laterally  with  the 
extemal  tarsal  and  with  the  external  plantar,  and  opposite  each  of  the  intermetatarsal 
spaces  which  it  passes — the  second,  third  and  fourth — gives  of!  a  dorsal  interosse- 
ous  artery  (a.  metatarsea  dorsalis). 

Each  of  these  p>asses  forward  along  its  intermetatarsal  space,  and,  imtnediately 
beyond  its  origin,  gives  ofE  2i  posterior perforating  branch  which  communicates  directly 
with  the  corresponding  posterior  perforating  branch  of  the  plantar  arch,  At  the  distal 
end  of  its  intermetatarsal  space  each  artery  gives  oflf  an  anterior  perforating  branch 
which  unites  with  the  similar  branch  of  the  corresponding  plantar  interosseous,  and 
then  divides  into  two  dorsal  digital  branches  (aa.  digitales  dorsales)  which  pass  along 
the  adjacent  surfaces  of  two  neighboring  digits  and  anastomose  with  one  another  and 
with  the  plantar  digital  branches. 

4.  The  dorsal  interosseous  branch  of  the  first  intermetatarsal  space 
appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  dorsalis  pedis,  and  is  usually  termed 
the  a.  dorsalis  hallucis.  Its  course  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  each  of  the 
other  dorsal  interosseous  arteries,  except  that,  in  addition  to  the  anterior  dorsal 
perforating  and  terminal  dorsal  digital  branches,  it  gives  off,  not  far  from  its 
origin,  a  third  digital  branch  which  passes  fonvard  along  the  outer  surface  of  the 
great  toe.  The  posterior  communicating  artery  which  should  arise  from  this  vessel 
is  represented  by  the  large  branch  by  which  the  dorsalis  pedis  communicates  with  the 
plantar  arch. 

Variations. — ^The  ori&:in  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  from  the  peroneal  by  means  of  the  anterior 
peroneal  branch  has  alreadv  been  noted  in  connection  with  tne  variations  of  the  anterior  tibial 
artery.  Another  origin  wnich  has  been  observed  is  from  the  extemal  plantar  arterv,  ivhich 
sends  upward  through  the  astragalo-calcaneal  canal  a  large  branch  which  is  continued  distally 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  gives  ofF  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  branches.  This  vessel  is 
represented  in  the  adult  by  a  small  branch  which  arises  from  the  extemal  tarsal  artery  and  pur- 
sues  the  course  indicated  to  anastomose  with  the  extemal  plantar ;  it  appears  to  be  much  more 
highly  developed  in  the  embryo  than  in  the  adult  (Leboucq). 

Other  variations  in  the  dorsalis  pedis  and  its  branches  depend  upon  a  correlation  which 
exists  between  the  development  of  the  dorsal  and  plantar  system  of  vessels.  If,  for  example, 
the  plantar  interosseae  are  well  developed,  thev  will,  through  the  anterior  perforating  brancnes^ 
fumish  the  main  bIood-supply  for  the  dorsal  aigital  branches,  and  the  dorsal  interosseous  ves- 
sels, as  well  as  the  metatarsal,  may  be  much  reduced.  Or  the  plantar  arch,  through  the  pos- 
terior periorating  branches,  may  be  the  main  supply  for  the  dorsal  interosseous  vessels,  ana  the 
dorsalis  pedis  itself  may  be  diminished  in  size  or  may  even  terminate  in  a  net-work  of  small 
vessels  over  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tarsus. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

In  the  preceding  pages  some  of  the  more  important  facts  regarding  the  development  of  the 
arteries  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  anomalies  in  whose  production  they  ane 
conceraed  ;  these  facts  may  now  be  briefly  restated  in  a  more  connected  manner. 

At  an  early  stage  of  development,  while  the  heart  lies  far  forward  beneath  the  pharyngeal 
region  and  its  ventricle  is  stili  undivided,  the  blood  leaves  it  by  a  single  vessel  which  passes  fonvard 
along  the  mid-ventral  line  of  the  pharynx  and  divides  to  form  two  ventral  longitudinal  stems,  from 
each  of  which  six  lateral  branchial  vessels  arise,  the  fifth  vessel  of  each  stem,  counting  from 
before  backward,  being  quite  rudimentar>'  and  closely  associated  with  the  fourth.  These 
branchial  vessels  pass  dorsally  in  the  branchial  arches  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  pharynx,  where 
those  of  each  side  unite  to  form  a  longitudinal  stem  which  passes  backward,  and  at  about  the 
level  of  the  eighth  cervical  vertebra  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  a  single 
longitudinal  trunk,  the  dorsal  aorta  (Fig.  677).  This  is  continued  backward  to  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  trunk,  lying  immediately  ventral  to  the  vertebral  column.  From  the  anterior 
ends  of  the  ventral  and  dorsal  longitudinal  stems  branches  pass  fonvard  into  the  cransal  region; 
and  from  the  dorsal  lon^'tudinal  stems  and  the  dorsal  aorta  lateral  and  ventral  branches  are 
given  off  in  regular  segmental  succession.  The  modifications  undergone  by  the  branchial  arch 
vessels  in  the  course  of  development  may  first  be  traced  and  then  the  arrangement  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  segmental  branches  vvill  be  considered. 

The  first  modification  of  the  branchial  arch  vessels  consists  in  the  disappearance  of  the  t^o 
anterior  ones  on  either  side,  and  then  follovv  a  nuniber  of  chanpes  which  mav  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows.  (i)  The  portions  of  the  dorsal  longitudinal  stems  inten'ening  betu-een  the  third  and 
fourth  branchial  vessels  disappear ;  (2)  the  fifth  branchial  vessels  disappear ;  (3)  the  sixth  loses 
its  connection  with  the  dorsal  longitudinal  stem  on  the  right  side  ;  (4)  the  proKima)  portioa  of 
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Fig.  746. 


then  lose  their  original  connections  with  the  aorta,  so  that  they  seem  in  the  fcetus  to  arise 
from  the  iliac  vessels,  and  these  latter,  although  primarily  somatic  in  their  distribution,  give  uff 
a  number  of  visceral  branches. 

Of  the  unpaired  visceral  branches  representatives  are  to  be  found  in  the  thoracic  region  in 
the  oesophageal  and  mediastinal  vessels  and  in  the  abdomen  in  the  cofliac  axis  and  the  superior 
and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries,  the  superior  mesenteric  representing  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
or  vitelline arteries  of  the embryo  which  primariljr  arise  by  several  roots,  only  the  lowest  of  uhich 
persists  to  form  the  adult  vessel. 

According  to  the  general  plan  of  the  embryonic  arterial  system  thus  outlined,  the  only  ves- 
sels which  have  primarily  a  longitudinal  course  are  the  dorsal  and  ventral  longitudinal  stems, 
the  dorsal  aorta,  and  its  prolongation,  the  a.  sacra  media.  In  the  adult,  however,  several  other 
longitudinal  vessels  exist,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  vertebrals,  the  intemal  mammaries,  and  the 
superficial  and  deep  epigastrics.     Ali  these  vessels  are  secondary  formations  due  to  the  end-to- 

end  anastomoses  of  upwardly  and  downwardly 
directed  branches  of  the  lateral  segmental  ves- 
sels. The  intemal  manimaries  and  the  epigas- 
trics (Fig.  746)  are  formed  in  this  manner  from 
branches  of  the  intercostat  arteries,  \vith  which 
they  remain  connected  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent ,  the  vertebrals  are  formed  from  branches 
of  the  lateral  cervical  vessels,  and  become  inde- 
pendent  stems  by  the  separation  of  these  vessels 
from  the  dorsal  longitudinal  stems,  as  already 
described. 

The  arteries  of  the  limbs  are  formed,  as 
already  stated,  by  the  lateral  somatic  branches 
of  the  seventh  cervical  and  fifth  lumbar  segments 
respectively,  but  in  both  limbs  a  series  of  changes 
is  necessary  before  the  adult  arrangement  is 
acquired.  In  the  arm  the  subclavian  arter>'  at 
first  extends  as  a  single  main  stem  as  far  as  the 
carpus,  where  it  terminates  by  dividing  into 
digital  branches  for  the  fingers  (Fig.  747,  j4). 
Throughout  its  course  in  the  forearm  it  lies 
between  the  two  bones.  resting  on  the  interos- 
seous  membrane,  in  the  position  occupted  by 
the  adult  anterior  interosseous  artery;  from 
the  upper  part  of  this  portion  of  its  course  a 
branch  is  given  off  which  takes  a  more  super- 
ficial  course,  accompanying  the  median  ner\'e. 
This  median  artery  gradually  becomes  largrr, 
while  the  anterior  interosseous  undergoes  a  cor- 
responding  retrogression,  and  eventually  the 
median,  by  fusing  with  the  lower  portion  of  the 
interosseous,  forms  the  main  channel  for  the  digi- 
tal branches  and  becomes  the  principal  artcry  of 
the  forearm  ( Fig.  747,  B).  A  further  stage  is  marked  by  the  development  of  the  ulnar  arter>'  as  a 
branch  from  the  brachial,  and  this,  extending  down  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  unites  with  the 
median  to  form  a  carpal  arch  from  which  the  digital  branches  arise  (  C),  Later  there  develops 
high  up  upon  the  brachial  a  superficial  brachial  artery,  which,  after  traversing  the  brachium, 
passes  down  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  and  near  the  wrist  passes  to  the  posterior  surface. 
dividing  over  the  carpus  into  branches  for  the  dorsum  of  the  thumb  and  index-fingcr.  After  the 
appearance  of  the  ulnar  artery  a  retrogression  of  the  median  begins,  whereby  it  becomes  the 
a.  comes  nervi  mediani  of  the  adult ;  a  branch,  the  superficial  volar,  arises  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  superficial  brachial  and  passes  downward  into  the  palm  to  unite  with  the  palmar  arch  a]ready 
present  (D);  and,  finally,  a  branch  arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the  brachial  anastomoses  with 
the  superficial  brachial  just  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow  and.  together  with  the  antibrachial  part 
of  the  superficial  brachial,  forms  the  radial  artery.  The  upper  part  of  the  superficial  brachial 
then  degenerates  until  it  is  normally  represented  in  the  adult  by  a  small  branch  of  the  brachial 
which  passes  to  the  biceps  muscle  ( E) . 

In  the  leg  the  chanjjes  are  equally  complicated.  Primarily  it  is  the  sciatic  artery  which 
forms  the  main  stem,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  limb  mio  the 
plantar  surface  of  the  foot,  Nvhere  it  divides  into  the  dija:ital  branches  (Fig.  748,  A),  The  ex- 
temal  iliac  at  this  stage  is  a  re]atively  slender  vessel  which  extends  but  a  short  distance  dowit  the 
thigh  and  terminates  in  what  is  later  the  profunda  femoris.     In  a  laler  stage  ihere  arises  from 


Trunk-arteries  of  einbr>'o  of  six  weeks,  showing 
onpn  of  intemal  mammary  (im)  and  epigastric  arteries 
(1^,  superficial,  de,  deep) ;  a,  aorta;  t/,  vertebral ;  ci, 
common  iliac,  continuine  as  large  hypogastric  (A) ; 
iliac,  giving  off  deep  epigastric  and  femoral, 


extemal 

is  stili  ^mall. 


X  5.    (Ma//.) 
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I.  The  artery  is  best  approached  from  the  inner  side  of  the  leg.  The  leg  being 
flexed,  the  limb  is  laid  on  its  ouler  side,  and  an  incision  three  and  a  hali  or  four  inches 
in   length  is  made  along  the  inner 

margin  of  the  tibia,  beginning  two  '  ^^'' 

and  a  half  inches  from  the  upperend  of 
tfiat  bone.  The  skin  Ijeing  divided, 
čare  must  be  exercised  in  opening 
the  superficial  fascia  not  to  injure  the 
internal  saphenous  vein  or  nerve,  both 

of  which  lie  directly  in  the  track  of  the  1 

wound.  These  stnictures  being  dis- 
placed,  the  deep  fascia  must  be  sHt  up 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  incision.  It 
should  also  be  cut  transversel)',  so  as 
to  allow  a  f reer  access  to  the  intermus- 
cular  parts.     The  next  step  consista 

in  detaching  the  origin  of  the  soleus  ' 

muscie  from  the  tibia.     It  is  at  this 

stage  of  the  operation  that  one  of  two  ' 

errors  is  often  committed, — the  inter- 
muscular  space  t>etween  the  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the 
soleus  muscie  is  opened,  or  ali  the 
muscular  tissue  is  separated  from  the 
tx>ne,  the  dbialis  posticus  muscie  be- 
ing raised  along  with  the  soleus. 
The  first  mtstake  leads  the  operator 
above  the  vessel  and  the  second  leads 
him  underneath.     There  is,  however,  , 

a  guide  which  will   afford    important  Di«»eaiono(b«k  ol  right  l»K,»howing  r«lstlon»otpo»- 

assistance.     If   the  soleus  has  been     muKies'hale^teJ^''cut'«nd'd™wn^™"'"'"'  '""^ 
properly  detached    and    raised,    its 

uncfer  surface  will  present  a  white,  shining  sheet  of  tendinous  material,  beneath 

P^^      „  which  will  be   seen    a 

■    "■  layer   of   fascia  (inter- 

■,  muscular)  covering  the 

tibialis  posticus  muscie. 

If  search  is  now  made 

extemally  and  towards 

the  middle  of  the  leg. 

the  artery  will  be  found 

Twii  covered  by  the  inter- 

""^^  bniinni       muscular   fascia,    the 

gjj  ,,^  ^,j       nerve  lying  to  its  outer 

Achiiii.  side.  After  the  vessel 
».1.  lujiucii  has  been  separated 
»miMi  from  the  investing  con- 

nective  tissue  and  the 
accompanying  veins, 
the  needle  must  be 
passed  from  without 
inward  (Agnew). 

2.  At  the  middle 

. -_ -*~,  j<  third    the    artery    is 

""^  reached    through    an 

DluHlIon  of  innw  sidc  o*  riihl  ankir.  shoivin«  relsiion  of  tmdoni,  vcMtli  incision     namllel     with 

»nd  nervej  »  ibey  pa»^u'«ii  okanium  ind  inienal  imIImIm.  incisiun     paraiiei     "«" 

the  inner  edge  01  the 
tibia  and  a  half  inch  from  its  border.  Aioiding  the  saphenous  vein  and  nerve,  the 
superficial  fascia  and   the  deep  fascia   (with   its   fibres   running   transversely)  are 
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the  vessel  becomes  reduced  to  the  slender  a.  comes  nervi  ischiadici  of  the  adult  Its  lower  por* 
tions,  which  become  the  popliteal  and  peroneal  arteries,  now  seem  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
femoral  (j.^.,  the  saphenous). 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal  a  brancharises  which  anastomoses  with  the  s^henous 
and,  together  with  the  lower  part  of  that  artery,  forms  the  posterior  tibial,  the  upper  part  of  the 
saphenous  then  disappearing  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
anastomotica  magna.  The  anterior  tibial  is  a  late  formation  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  an  upper 
and  ]ower  branch  from  the  peroneal  which  perforate  the  interosseous  membrane  ( (?),  the  con- 
nection  of  the  lower  branch  with  the  peroneal  degenerating  after  the  anastomosis,  except  in  so 
{ar  as  it  persists  as  the  anterior  peroneal  artery  [£>). 

THE  VEINS. 

The  veins  are  those  vessels  which  receive  the  blood  from  the  capillary  net-work 
and  return  it  to  the  heart 

Compared  with  the  arteries,  they  present  many  differenoes,  both  of  stnicture 
(page  677)  and  arrangement.  Their  walls  are  much  thinner,  so  that  the  color  of 
the  blood  which  they  contain  shows  through,  and  they  are  readily  compressible  to  the 
extent  of  a  complete  obliteration  of  their  lumen  and  are  also  exceedingly  dilatable. 
Notwithstanding  their  thinness,  they  are  less  easily  ruptured  by  over-distention  than 
are  the  arteries  and  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  remarkable  elongation,  those  of  an 
adult  withstanding  an  extension  to  at  least  50  per  cent.  more  than  their  original  length 
without  losing  their  elasticity^a  prGperty  which  explains  the  more  direct  course 
taken  by  the  veins  as  compared  with  the  arteries  in  mobile  portions  of  the  body  (r.g'., 
the  facial  vein  as  compared  with  the  artery).  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  veins  \^hen 
in  plače  in  the  body  are  always  stretched  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  cephalic  vein, 
for  example,  contracting  when  removed  from  the  body  to  40  per  cent.  of  its  length 
in  the  extended  arm  (Bardeleben). 

The  most  striking  structural  peculiarity  of  the  veins,  ho\vever,  is  the  occurrence 
in  them  of  semilunar  valves,  arranged  usually  in  pairs,  with  their  cavities  directed 
towards  the  heart.  These  valves  resemble  in  their  general  form  the  semilunar  valves 
of  the  systemic  and  ptilmonary  aortae,  and,  as  in  those  vessels,  the  veins  are  somewhat 
enlarged  immediately  above  the  attachment  of  each  pair,  so  that  the  blood  may 
readily  flow  behind  the  valves,  force  their  free  margins  together  and  so  ocdude 
the  vessel.  These  valves  play  an  important  part  in  directing  the  flow  of  blood  in 
the  veins  towards  the  heart,  since,  in  the  event  of  any  pressure,  such  as  that  exerted 
by  a  contracting  muscle,  acting  on  the  vein,  they  will  prevent  a  backward  flow  of 
blood  towards  the  capillaries.  Valves  do  not  occur  in  veins  of  less  than  i  mm*  in 
diameter  and  are  also  lacking  in  many  of  the  larger  trunks,  such  as  the  superior  and 
inferior  venae  cavae,  the  pulmonary  and  the  portal  veins.  In  general  they  are  more 
numerous  in  the  veins  of  the  limbs  than  in  those  of  the  trunk  and  in  the  deep  than  in 
the  superficial  vessels. 

Their  number  in  any  vessel  in  which  they  normally  occur  is  subject  to  con* 
siderable  variation  in  different  individuals  and  even  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body  in 
the  same  subject.  It  seems  probable  that  this  variation  is  brought  about  by  a 
degeneration  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  pairs  originally  present,  since  in  the 
ma]ority  of  the  veins  the  number  of  valves  diminishes  with  age  (Bardeleben),  and 
even  in  adult  bodies  evidence  of  degeneration  may  be  seen  in  the  insufficiency  of 
some  of  the  valves  or  even  in  their  perforation.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  valves  in  the  adult  is  a  secondary  condition,  deri  ved  from  one  in 
which  the  valves  \vere  much  more  numerous  and  uere  situated  at  regular  inter\*als 
along  the  vessels.  In  favor  of  this  view  it  has  been  fcund  (Bardeleben)  that  in  certain 
veins  the  valves  in  the  adult  are  separated  by  intervals  either  of  a  definite  length  or  of 
a  multiple  of  this,  the  length  of  the  inter\'als  stand'ng  in  relation  to  the  length  of  the 
part  or,  in  general,  to  the  height  of  the  individual  m  \vhich  the  vein  occurs.  Thus,  in 
a  man  measuring  160  mm.  in  hei^ht,  the  valves  of  the  right  long  saphenous  vein  were 
separated  by  intervals  which  were  ali  approximately  multiples  of  6.85  mm.  in  length, 
while  the  intervals  separatinj^^  the  valves  of  the  right  cephalic  vein  were  approximately 
multiples  of  5.2  mm. ;  and  in  a  male  child  81  cm.  in  height,  the  valves  of  the  right 
Icng  saphenous  vein  were  sepc^rated  by  intervals  of  3  mm.  or  some  multiple  of  llii& 
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of  the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  comtnunicating  branches.  Conversely,  when  the  lower  por- 
tion  of  the  posterior  tibial  is  wantine:,  it  iiiay  be  re[>laced  by  the  peroneal,  which  tben  gives  rise 
to  the  plantar  arteries.  Occasionally  the  peroneal  is  larger  than  usual,  and  may  give  origin  10 
the  anterior  tibial  anery,  and  it  may  give  off  the  nutrient  artery  for  the  libia. 

The  anterior  peroneal  artery  is  sometimes  absent,  buC  more  frequently  it  is  larger  than 
usual  and  inosculates  with  the  anterior  tibial.  Occasionally  the  lower  portion  of  this  latter  ves- 
sel  is  wanting:,  and  the  anterior  peroneal  may  then  take  its  plače,  being  eontinued  downward 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  as  the  dorsahs  pedis  and  giving  off  the  branqhes  which  noTmally 
arise  from  Ihat  vessel. 

3.  The  Commumcating  Artery. — Thecommunicatingartety(r.  communicaas) 
(Fig.  736)  extends  transversely  outward  across  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  beneath 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor 

longus  hallucis  and  the  ^'°-  '39- 

tendo  Achillis,  and  an- 
astomoses    with    the 
communicating  branch     mB«iciicw 
of  the  peroneal.  1™"  «rad«i«p~= 

4..  The  Internal 
Malleolar  Artery. — 
The  internal  malleolar      '"""»^  »^ 

artery   (a.   malleolaris  ij.i=uf 

posterior  medialis)  ( Fig.  '^"'  "* 

740)  passes  directly  in- 

ward,  lieneath  the  ten-  ""  )r..i.  dignomn. 

dons    of    the    flexor  "*"  '  j""^'  *"<" 

longus  digitorum  and  inun 

tibialis  posticus,  to 
ramify  over  the  internal 
surface  of  the  inner 
malleolus,  anastomos- 
ing   with   the   internal     ne>«i«>m 

malleolar  branch  of  the  ^^  ^^^^^ 

anterior  tibial  artery.  dSfiiTu»d« 

5.  The  Internal 
Calcaneal  Artery. — 
The  internal  calcaneal 

artery  (ramus  calcanel  p^,^ 

mediatis)  (Fig.  736) 
arises  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  posterior 
tibial,  j  ust  before  it 
divides  into  the  two 
plantar  vessels.  It  is 
frequently  represented 
by    several    branches 

Which     descend     along  Antri«ot  pUm«,urr«e"o(  righ.  r««;   «prrlici.1  diM«tion. 

the  inner  side  of   the 

tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  supplying  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  integument  and 

anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  internal  malleolar  and  posterior  peroneal  arleries. 

6.  The  Internal  Plantar  Artery, — The  internal  plantar  artery  (a.  plaotaris 
nedialis)  (Fig.  740)  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial. 
It  arises  in  the  groove  between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  os  calcis  and  is  directed 
al  first  downward  and  forward,  under  cover  of  the  abductor  hallucis,  and  then  fonvard 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  between  the  ahductor  hallucis  and  the  flexor  brevis 
digitorum,  terminating  opposite  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  by  anastomosing 
with  one  or  other  of  the  two  branches  distributed  to  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
great  toe. 

Branche*. — In  its  course  it  (rivcs  ofi  muscu/ar  branches  10  the  abductor  hallucis  and  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorum,  mlaneous  brandiea  lo  Ihe  integument  over  the  inner  border  of  ihe  foot, 
and  articu/ar  branchfs  tu  Ihe  neighboring  l.irsnl  juints.     In  addilion,  it  usually  gives  off  near  its 
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the  dura  mater,  lined  by  an  endothelium  similar  to  and  continuous  with  that  of  the 
extracranial  veins,  but  lack  any  extensive  development  of  elastic  fibres  in  their 
walls,  which  are  formed  by  the  dura.  They  possess  no  valves,  although  in  certain 
of  them,  as  in  the  superior  longitudinal  and  cavernous  sinuses,  the  lumen  b 
traversed  by  irregular  trabeculae  of  fibrous  tissue.  These  are  especially  well 
developed  and  almost  tendinous  in  character  in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
while  in  the  cavernous  sinus  they  are  softer,  and  from  them  and  from  the  walls  of  the 
sinus  fringe-like  prolongations,  .5-2  mm.  in  length,  project  freely  into  the  lumen, 
Connected  with  certain  of  these  sinuses  and  developed  from  certain  of  the  smaller 
veins  which  open  into  them  are  so-called  blood-lakes  (lacunae)^-cavities  or  plexuses 
in  the  dura  mater,  lined  with  endothelium,  and  connecting  either  directly  or  by  means 
of  a  short  canal  with  an  adjacent  sinus.  They  are  usually  situated  more  or  less  sym- 
metrically  with  reference  to  the  sinus  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  some  are 
very  constant  in  occurrence.  Thus,  a  certain  number  usually  occur  on  either  side 
of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  (pa^e  11 99),  others  in  the  tentorium  cerebelli  con- 
necting with  the  lateral  sinus,  others  m  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  along  the  course 
of  the  meningeal  veins,  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  the  straight  sinus.  They  occasion- 
ally  reach  a  considerable  size,  bulging  outward  the  dura  which  encloses  them  and 
excavating  by  absorption  irregular  depressions  upon  the  ipner  surface  of  the  skulL 
Occasionally  this  absorption  of  the  cranial  bones  proceeds  so  far  that  bulging  of  the 
outer  table  of  the  skull  over  a  lake  takes  plače,  and,  in  the  čase  of  those  occurring 
along  the  course  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  Pacchionian  bodies  developed  from 
the  subjacent  arachnoid  tissue  may  invade  them,  pushing  before  them  the  attenuated 
floors  of  the  lakes. 

Classilication  of  the  Veins. — Theoretically  a  description  of  the  veins  should 
start  with  the  peripheral  vessels  and  proceed  towards  the  great  trunks,  following  the 
course  of  the  blood.  Such  a  method  would  prove,  however,  somewhat  conhising, 
largely  on  account  of  the  numerous  anastomoses  that  occur  ;  it  is  preferable,  therefore, 
to  base  a  classification  primarily  upon  the  great  trunks  and  to  consider  their  aiferents 
topographically,  according  to  the  areas  which  they  drain. 

From  the  embryological  stand-point,  there  are  primarily  four  great  systems  of 
veins  :  ( i )  the  cardinal  5ystem,  represented  by  the  vena  cava  superior  and  its  tributa- 
ries  ;  (2)  the  inferior  caval  system  ;  (3)  th^portiU  sysiem  ;  and  (4)  the  puimanafy 
system.  Owing  to  subsequent  changes,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  in  the  cardinal 
system  three  sub-systems  :  (i)  that  of  the  cardiac  veins  ;  (2)  that  of  the  superior 
vena  cava  and  its  tributaries,  except  (3)  the  azygos  veins.  In  aH,  then,  six  great 
systems  of  veins  may  be  recognized  in  the  adult.     They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  pulmonary  system. 

2.  The  cardiac  system.  ) 

3.  The  superior  caval  system.    >  The  cardinal  system. 

4.  The  azygos  system.  ) 

5.  The  inferior  caval  system. 

6.  The  portal  system. 

In  the  descriptions  which  follow  the  veins  are  considered  on  the  basis  of  this 
classification. 

THE   PULMONARV   SVSTEM. 
The  Pulmonarv  Veins. 

'  The  pulmonary  veins  (venae  pulmonales)  (Figs.  749,  750)  are  four  in  number^ 
two  passing  from  the  hilum  of  each  lung  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  auride  <rf 
the  heart.  Each  vein  is  formed  at  the  hilum  of  its  lung  by  the  union  of  a  number 
of  smaller  vessels  vvhich  take  origin  ultimately  from  the  capillary  net-work  formed  by 
the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  that  formed  by  the 
bronchial  arteries.  The  arrangement  of  the  afferent  branches  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  is  described  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  these  organs  (page  i854)>  and  it 
will  be  suflficient  to  note  here  that  they  correspond  in  number  to  the  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  of  the  bronchi,  and  pursue  a  course  more  or  less  independent 
of  these,  which  lie  side  by  side.  Converging  and  uniting  as  thev  pass  towards  the 
hilum,  the  branches  from  the  superior  lobe  of  each  lung  unite  to  form  the  auperior 
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Tbe^/Aplantaf  interosseous  artery  is  considerably  larger  Ihan  the  others,  and  arises  from 
the  inner  end  of  the  plancar  arcti,  opposite  the  communicating  branch  tvhich  passes  betweeii  the 
plantar  arch  and  the  dorsalis  pedis.  It  rans  (orward  at  first  along  ihe  first  intennetatarsal  space 
and  then  upon  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  and  gives  olT  a  digital  branch  which  passes  to  Ihe  inner 
suriace  of  ihe  great  toe  and  continues  on  towards  the  meiatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  ihat  digit 
Before  reaehing  this,  however.  it  gives  oH  an  aiitcrior  periorating  branch  and  then  divides  inlo 
tvvo  plantar  digital  branches,  which  supply  respectively  the  inner  side  of  the  second  and  the 
outer  side  of  the  great  toe. 

Since  the  communicnting  branch  which  traverses  the  first  intennetatarsal  space  is  some- 
times  regarded  as  the  terminal  portion  of  Ihe  dorsaiis  pedls  artery,  and  the  fifth  plantar  inter- 
osseous arter^'  seems  to  be,  upon  such  a  view,  the  branch  of  the  comrnunicating  vessel,  the  fifth 
plantar  has  been  de- 

scrit)ed  as  a  branch  of  Fig.  740. 

ihe  dorsalis  pedis  ar-  t™*"  -»thaiu  ■ 

tery,  under  the  name  of 
the  a.  princepi  hallucis. 
There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  both  the 

the  princeps  are  equiv-  ikuuu 

alent  to  the  other  pos-  'n««^                                                                                        ijii«i. 

terior  perforating  and  lainui  1  luncuciriiR. 
plantar    interosseous 

V*mtians.  — The 
extemat  plantar  anery  inmfia 

may  be  quite  small.  in  1  hicu 

which  čase  the  plantar      '''"^'°' 

arch   seems  to   be  a  "  m.a.\a\  dicM 

continuation  (rom  the 
anterior  tjbial  artery 
through  the  posterior 
perforating  branch  of 
ihe  first  intermetatar-      Miaaa< 

sal  space.     The  arch  ■*"  n^a?' 

is  occasionally  double,  un^  £2? 

owing  to  its  division      PriKn*  1 
at  its  origin   into  two  '^^^^ 

stems    wnich    reunite         i>W"i  m™oi« 

opposite  Ihe  first  inter-  iti.Minii  inn 

metalarsal  space.   The  "»~:t«i 

first  plantar  interosse- 
ous may  arise  by  a 
common  stem  with  the 
second,     and,     con- 

of  the  plantar  digital 
branches  Tnay  have  an 
independent  origin 
from  the  arch. 

Anastomoses 
of  the    Posterior 

Tibial  ArtCry. — A  Anerl«  ol  ptKutir  suifi«  or  rigtil  fcnt:  dcepct  diiKCtlDn. 

collateral  circulation 

for  the  posterior  libial  after  interruption  of  that  vessel  below  the  origin  ol  the 
peroneal  may  readily  be  established  through  the  anastomoses  which  its  branches 
form  with  those  ol  the  peroneal  and  those  of  the  anterior  tibial.  The  anasto- 
moses with  the  peroneal  are  between  the  communicating  branches  of  the  tuo 
arteries,  between  the  anterior  peroneal  and  the  external  plantar,  and  betvveen  the 
posterior  peroneal  and  the  intemal  calcaneal.  With  the  anterior  tibial  artery  there 
is  communication  through  the  malleolar  branches  of  the  tvvo  arteries,  through  the 
anastomotic  branch  of  the  extemal  plantar  and  the  tafsal  and  metatarsal  branches 
of  the  dorsalis  pedis.  and  through  the  union  of  anterior  and  posterior  perforating 
branches  of  the  planmr  arch  and  the  plantar  interosseous  arteries  with  the  dorsalis 
pedis  and  dorsal  i) 
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the  dura  mater,  lined  by  dni  endothelium  similar  to  and  continuous  with  that  of  the 
extracranial  veins,  but  lack  any  extensive  development  of  elastic  fibres  tn  their 
walls,  which  are  formed  by  the  dura.  They  possess  no  valves,  although  in  certain 
of  them,  as  in  the  superior  longitudinal  and  cavemous  sinuses,  the  lumen  is 
traversed  by  irregular  trabeculae  of  fibrous  tissue.  These  are  especially  well 
developed  and  almost  tendinous  in  character  in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
while  in  the  cavernous  sinus  they  are  softer,  and  from  them  and  from  the  walls  of  the 
sinus  fringe-like  prolongations,  .5-2  mm.  in  length,  project  freely  into  the  lumen. 
Connected  with  certain  of  these  sinuses  and  developed  from  certain  of  the  smaller 
veins  which  open  into  them  are  so-called  blood-lakes  (lacunae)^-cavities  or  plexuses 
in  the  dura  mater,  lined  with  endothelium,  and  connecting  either  directly  or  by  means 
of  a  short  canal  with  an  adjacent  sinus.  They  are  usually  situated  more  or  less  sym- 
metrically  with  reference  to  the  sinus  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  some  are 
very  constant  in  occurrence.  Thus,  a  certain  number  usually  occur  on  either  side 
of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  (pa^e  1199),  others  in  the  tentorium  cerebelli  con- 
necting with  the  lateral  sinus,  others  m  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skuU  along  the  course 
of  the  meningeal  veins,  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  the  straight  sinus.  They  occasion- 
ally  reach  a  considerable  size,  bulging  outward  the  dura  which  encloses  them  and 
excavating  by  absorption  irregular  depressions  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  skulh 
Occasionally  this  absorption  of  the  cranial  bones  proceeds  so  far  that  bulging  of  the 
outer  table  of  the  skuU  over  a  lake  takes  plače,  and,  in  the  čase  of  those  occurring 
along  the  course  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  Pacchionian  bodies  developed  from 
the  subjacent  arachnoid  tissue  may  invade  them,  pushing  before  them  the  attenuated 
floors  of  the  lakes. 

Classilication  of  the  Veins. — TheoreticalIy  a  description  of  the  veins  should 
start  with  the  peripheral  vessels  and  proceed  towards  the  great  trunks,  folIowing  the 
course  of  the  blood.  Such  a  method  would  prove,  however,  someurhat  confusing, 
largely  on  account  of  the  numerous  anastomoses  that  occur  ;  it  is  preferable,  therefore, 
to  base  a  classification  primarily  upon  the  great  trunks  and  to  consider  their  afferents 
topographically,  according  to  the  areas  which  they  drain. 

From  the  embryological  stand-point,  there  are  primarily  four  great  systems  of 
veins  :  ( i )  the  cardinal  sysiem,  represented  by  the  vena  cava  superior  and  its  tributa- 
ries  ;  (2)  the  inferior  caval  syst€in  ;  (3)  ih^portcU  sysiem  ;  and  (4)  the  puimanary 
sysiem.  Owing  to  subsequent  changes,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  in  tfie  cardinal 
system  three  sub-systems  :  (i)  that  of  the  cardiac  veins  ;  (2)  that  of  the  superior 
vena  cava  and  its  tributaries,  except  (3)  the  azygos  veins.  In  ali,  then,  six  great 
systems  of  veins  may  be  recognized  in  the  adult.     They  are  as  follows  ; 

1.  The  pulmonary  system. 

2.  The  cardiac  system. 

3.  The  superior  caval  system.   \-  The  cardinal  system. 

4.  The  azygos  system. 

5.  The  inferior  caval  system. 

6.  The  portal  system. 

In  the  descriptions  which  follow  the  veins  are  considered  on  the  basis  of  this 
classification. 

THE   PULMONARV   SVSTEM. 
The  Pulmonarv  Veins. 

'  The  pulmonary  veins  (veoae  pulmonales)  (Figs.  749,  750)  are  four  in  number, 
two  passing  from  the  hilum  of  each  lung  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  auricle  of 
the  heart.  Each  vein  is  formed  at  the  hilum  of  its  lung  by  the  union  of  a  number 
of  smaller  vessels  which  take  origin  ultimately  from  the  capillary  net-\vork  formed  by 
the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  that  formed  by  the 
bronchial  arteries.  The  arrangement  of  the  afferent  branches  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  is  described  in  connection  with  the  anatomv  of  these  organs  (page  1854),  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  note  here  that  they  correspond  in  number  to  the  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  arterv  and  of  the  bronchi,  and  pursue  a  course  more  or  less  independent 
of  these,  which  lie  side  by  side.  Converging  and  uniting  as  they  pass  towards  the 
hilum,  the  branches  from  the  superior  lobe  of  each  lung  unite  to  form  the  superior 
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rarely  thesubjectolaneurism.  Ligationmaybedoneat  (i)theupper;  (2)  themiddle; 
or  (3)  ihe  lower  third.  The  line  of  the  artery  is  from  a  point  midway  between  the  exter- 
nal  tibial  tuberosityand 

the  liead  of  the  fibula  to  Fic.  74*- 

the  middieof  theanteri-  ' 

or  intermalleolar  space. 
I.  When  through 
an    incision    made    at      suiwi««i«i.d 
this  line  the  deep  fascia 
is  reached  and  divided,  ^"^ 

the  interspace  in  which 
the  artery  lies  should      loiHior  «.1«™ 

be  sought  for.       It  is  to.*«  'uuejit 

that  between  the  tibi-  1» 

atis    anticus    and    the  r»i  uticuiu  um 

extensor   longus    digi-  .^ 

torum,  is  the  only  in-         A»'"i«iibui  _i_„ 

termuscuJar  interstice 
in  the   upper   anterior  ^^^ 

tibial   region,  is  about  "i  •"■! 

an  inch  or  an  inch  and 

a  quarter  external   to      E«M«!m,iu.  " 

the  tibial  crest,  and  a 
half   tO    three-quarter3 
of  an  inch  internal  to 
the  septum  which  di- 
vides  the  extensor  Ion-      ^™™  ""^^ 
gus  from  the  peroneua 
longus.     This  septum 
is  oftcn  marked  by  a 
white  line  visible  before 
the  deep  fascia   is  di- 
vided ;    or  it  may  be  '*™' 
recognized  by  slipping        pn™™.  i«>i 
a  director  out«ard  be- 
neath  the  aponeurosis        »»itrtop«. 
until  its  point  is  firmly 

arrested.      The   inter-       e.w™ib..]Ib  ieo«HB««T 

space    containing    the  i« 

anterior    tibial    artery      ^SSStJ^"" 
will  then  be  intemal  to  Eramj 

this  and  can  be  felt  as 
a  line  of  lessened  resist-  "'" 

ance    when    the    fore-        """      * 
fingeris  pressed  length- 

wise  along  the  muscies        rt™<Mi«-  """"t,^ ««,««. 

(Treves).      On     the  "'^  ,. 

oiher  hand,  the  apon-      im«*«^  muinT 

eurotic    partition    be-      Bt,^iou„»«.  ^i„  tm« 

tween    the    extensor 
and    the    peroneus  — 

external   to  the    inter-  ^"Ir"'^«^ 

Bpace    sought     for —  °*"     ™™ 

resists    and    vibrates 
under  the  point  ot  the 

director     or     the     fore-  Aneri«  ol  trom  ot  Ick  »ud  doisum  ol  root. 

tinger  (FarabeufV    At 

the  lM>ttom  of  the  inters|)ace  the  artery  will  Ije  found  lying  upon  the  interosseom 

membrane  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia  and  with  the  nerve  extemal  to  iL 
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the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  veins  in  the  region  of  the  smaller  broncht  are  abundant, 
and,  in  addition,  the  main  stems  of  the  pulmonary  veins  receive  at  the  hilum  of  the 
lung  one  or  more  branches  from  the  larger  bronchial  veins.  They  also  receive  Com- 
munications from  the  venous  plexus  which  surrounds  the  thoracic  aorta  in  the  pos- 
terior  mediastinum,  and  occasionally  also  a  vein  from  the  pericardium.  There  is 
thus  a  certain  commingling  of  venous  blood  with  the  arterialized  blood  which  forms 
the  principal  contents  of  the  pulmonary  veins. 

Variations. — At  one  stage  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  the  veins  from  each  lung 
converge  to  a  single  short  trunk  before  opening  into  the  portion  of  the  atrium  which  corresponds 
to  the  left  auricle.  As  the  development  of  the  heart  proceeds,  this  trunk  is  gradually  taken  up 
into  the  auricle,  until  the  two  stems  which  unite  to  form  it  open  independently  into  that 
structure.  An  inhibition  of  this  process  occasionally  obtains,  so  tnat  but  a  single  vein,  repne- 
senting  the  original  terminal  trunk,  opens  into  the  auricle  from  one  lung  or  from  both.  On  the 
other  nand,  the  taking  up  of  the  pulmonary  vein  into  the  wall  of  the  auricle  may  proceed  further 
than  usual,  or,  to  state  it  perhaps  more  correctljr,  the  union  of  the  various  stems  emerging  from 
the  hilum  of  the  lung  may  be  partlv  dela^ed  until  they  have  reached  the  original  terminal  trunk, 
so  that  when  this  is  taken  up  into  the  auricle  an  additional  vein  will  open  independently  into  the 
latter.  This  extra  vein  is  most  frequeritly  that  from  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  but  three 
distinct  veins  have  also  been  observed  upon  the  left  side. 

THE  CARDINAL    SVSTEM. 

The  Cardinal  system  of  veins  is  so  named  because  its  main  trunks  are  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  cardinal  veins  of  the  embryo.  These  veins  are  four  in  number, 
disposed  symmetrically  in  pairs,  two  retuming  the  blood  from  the  head,  neck,  and 
upper  extremities,  while  the  other  two  return  that  from  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
walls,  from  the  thoracic  viscera,  and  from  the  lower  extremities.  Just  before  they 
reach  the  heart,  the  superiar  and  inferiar  or  posierior  cardinal  veins  of  each  side 
unite  (Fig.  776)  to  form  trunks  known  as  the  dtuts  of  Cuvier,  the  two  ducts  opening 
independently  into  the  primitive  right  auricle.  By  a  series  of  changes,  which  are 
described  more  fully  in  the  section  on  the  development  of  the  veins  (page  927),  the 
left  superior  cardinal  becomes  connected  with  the  right  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  the  stem 
so  formed  constituting  what  is  termed  the  superior  vena  cava.  The  portion  of  the 
left  superior  cardinal  between  the  connecting  vessel  and  the  heart  becomes  gTeatly 
reduced  in  size,  indeed,  almost  completely  degenerates ;  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier, 
however,  persisting  as  the  coronary  sinus,  which  receives  the  coronary  veins  retuming 
the  blood  from  the  heart' s  walls.  On  the  development  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  the 
veins  of  the  lower  extremity  make  connection  with  it,  separating  from  the  inferior 
cardinals;  these  latter  become  considerably  reduced  in  size,  especially  in  the  abdominal 
region,  a  cross-connection  develops  between  the  left  and  right  veins,  and  the  former 
severs  its  connection  with  the  left  ductus  Cuvieri,  the  final  result  being  the  formation 
of  the  venae  azygos  and  hemi-azygos  of  the  adult. 

There  are,  then,  developed  from  the  cardinal  veins  of  the  embryo  three  sub- 
systems  of  veins  :  (i)  that  of  the  cardiac  veins  ;  (2)  that  of  the  superior  vena  cava, 
which  includes  the  jugular  and  subclavian  groups  of  veins,  the  original  superior 
cardinals  being  represented  by  the  intemal  jugular  veins  ;  and  (3)  the  azygos  sub- 
system.     These  will  be  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  named. 

THE   CARDIAC   VEINS. 
The  Coronarv  Sinus. 

The  coronary  sinus  (sinus  coronarius)  (Fig.  750)  is  a  short  venous  trunk  about 
3  cm.  (a  little  over  an  inch)  in  length,  which  occupies  the  right  half  of  that  portion  of  the 
posterior  auriculo-ventricular  groove  which  lies  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricie. 
At  its  right  end  it  opens  into  the  right  auricle,  its  orifice  (Fig.  657)  being  situated 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  auricle,  below  that  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  being 
guarded  by  the  Thebesian  vahe  (valvula  sinus  coronarii).  A  t  its  left  end  it  receives  the 
great  coronary  vein,  from  whoše  proximal  portion  it  is  not  always  clearly  distinguish- 
able  upon  superficial  examination.  A  close  inspection  usually  reveals,  howe\'er, 
either  a  constriction  or  a  slight  dilatation  at  the  union  of  the  t\vo  vessels,  and  on 
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THE  DORSAL  ARTERV  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  (a.  dorsalts  pedts)  (Fig.  743)  is  the  continuation  of 
the  anterior  tibial  beyond  the  ankle-joint.  It  extends  to  the  proximal  portion  of  the 
firet  intermetatarsal  space,  where  it  receives  the  large  lourth  periorating  branch  of  the 
plantar  arch,  and  is  thence  continued  forward  along  the  intermetatarsal  space  as  the 
a.  dorsahs  hallucis. 

Relations. — The  dorsalis  pedis  is  covered  in  the  proximal  portion  of  its  course  by 
the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  is  crossed  just  before  it  reaches  the  intermetatarsal 
space  by  thetendon  of  theextensor  brevis  digitorum  which  passes  to  thegreattoe.  It 
rests   successively  upon 

the  anterior  ligament  of  ^"^'  '^^^■ 

the  ankle-joint,  the  head 
of  the  astragalus,  the 
astragalo-scaphoid  liga- 
ment, the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  scaphoid  bone,  the 
dorsal  scapho-cuneiform      "^ 

ligament,    and    the    in-  Mnscuio- 

tercuneiform  ligaments  cHumous  nerve 

which  extend  between 
the  middie  and  intemal 
cuneiform  bones.  Ex- 
iemally  it  is  separated 
from  the  innermost  ten- 
don  of  the  exten3or  lon- 

gUS  digitonim  and  from        "^  Perodem  brevis 

the  extensor  brevis  digi-  Pemieiu  loi.gu* 

torum  by  the  inner  termi- 
nal branch  of  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve,  and  inter- 
nally  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  tendon  of  the  exten- 
sor  halluds  proprius. 

Branches.  —  In 
addition  to  numerous  cu- 
taneous  branches  to  the 
skin  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  and  muscular 
branches  to  the  extensor 
brevis  digitorum,  the 
dorsalis  pedis  gives  rise 
to  the  following  vessels. 

1.  The    internal 

tarsal     branches     (aa.        Dis>«;iian3Liowingicl»l<iniiif  vnscIsandnervMlnvidnitvotlcfl  anklc; 

Urseae  mediales)  are  one  >""""  "^ """"' '"""""  "^'""'  "'"  '"  p''"* 

or  more  small  vessels  which  pass  over  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  supplying  the 
integument  and  the  tarsal  articulations  and  anastomosing  with  the  internal  malleolai 
and  internal  plantar  arteries. 

2.  The  CKternal  tarsal  branch  (a.  tarsea  lateralis)  arises  opposite  the  head 
of  the  astragalus  and  passes  outward  and  fonvard  over  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid 
bones,  under  cover  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum.  It  gives  branches  to  that 
muscie,  to  the  skin,  and  to  the  tarsal  articulations,  and  anastomoses  with  the  extemal 
malleolus  and  anterior  pcroneal  arteries  above,  with  the  external  plantar  laierally,  and 
with  the  melatarsal  beIow. 

3.  The  mctatarsal  branch  (a.  arcuaia)  arises  over  the  internal  cuneiform  bone 
and  is  directfd  at  first  laterallv  forward  and  then  laterally  over  the  bases  of  the  four 
outer  metatarsal  bones  and  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  and  extensoi 
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2.  The  Posterior  Cardiac  Vein. — The  posterior  cardiac  vein  (v.  posterior 
ventriculi  sinistri)  ascends  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  ventricle,  lying  about 
midway  between  the  left  border  of  the  heart  and  the  posterior  interventricidar  groove 
and  receiving  collateral  branches  from  the  walls  of  the  ventricle.  It  opens  above 
into  the  coronary  sinus  near  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  great  coronary  vein  and 
occasionally  unites  with  that  vessel. 

3.  The  Middle  Cardiac  Vein. — ^The  middle  cardiac  vein  (v.  cordis  media) 
(Fig.  750)  occupies  the  posterior  interventricular  groove,  accompanying  the  right 
coronary  artery.  It  arises  in  the  vidni ty  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  ascends, 
receiving  collateral  branches  from  the  posterior  surfaces  of  both  ventricles,  to  open 
into  the  coronary  sinus  near  its  termination.  This,  next  to  the  great  coronary  vein,  is 
the  largest  vein  of  the  heart,  and  occasionally  opens  independently  into  the  right 
auricle  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  coronary  sinus. 

4.  The  Right  Coronary  Vein. — The  small  cardiac  or  right  coronary  vein 
(v.  cordis  parva)  (Fig.  750)  occupies,  when  present,  the  right  half  of  the  posterior 
auriculo-ventricular  groove  and  opens  into  the  coronary  sinus  just  before  its  termi- 
nation. Occasionally  it  opens  into  the  middle  cardiac  vein,  or  direcdy  into  the 
right  auricle,  and  is  not  infrequently  lacking  as  a  distinct  vessel,  the  tributaries 
which  empty  into  it  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  auricle  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  posterior  surface  Of  the  right  ventricle  then  opening  direcdy  into  the 
auricle.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  constant  of  these  tributaries  ascends  along 
the  right  border  of  the  right  ventricle  and  is  termed  the  right  marginal  vein  or 
vein  of  Galen. 

5.  The  Oblique  Vein  of  the  Left  Auricle. — The  oblique  vein  of  the  left 
auricle  (v.  obliqua  atrii  sinistri),  also  known  as  MarshalP s  vein,  is  a  small  vein  of 
variable  development  which  descends  obliquely  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left 
auricle  and  opens  below  into  the  coronary  sinus.  Above,  it  is  continuous  with  a 
fibrous  cord  contained  within  the  vestigial  fold  of  the  pericardium  (page  716),  the 
cord  and  vein  together  representing  the  lower  part  of  an  original  left  superior  vena 
cava.  The  degree  of  development  of  the  vein  varies  gready,  and  occasionaUy  the 
fibrous  cord  retains  its  original  lumen,  so  that  a  more  or  less  developed  left  superior 
vena  cava  is  really  present.  This  anomaly  may,  however,  be  more  conveniendy 
considered  in  connection  with  those  of  the  superior  caval  system  of  veins  (page  859). 

In  addition  to  these  principal  veins  of  the  heart  there  is  a  varying  number  of 
others  which  open  directly  into  the  right  auricle  and  are  situated  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  right  ventricle,  whence  they  have  been  termed  the  anterior  cardiac 
veins  (vv.  cordis  anteriores).  They  are  ali  comparatively  short  vessels  and  usually 
accompany  descending  branches  of  the  right  coronary  artery.  Owing  to  the  fre- 
quency  with  which  it  opens  directly  into  the  auricle,  the  vein  of  Galen  is  usuany 
regarded  as  one  of  this  group  of  veins. 

Finally,  the  Thcbesian  veins  (vv.  cordis  mioimae)  form  part  of  the  cardiac 
venous  system.  These  are  minute  veins,  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  heart 
walls,  and  communicating  with  the  heart  cavities  by  means  of  the  Thebesian  foraraina 
(page  716),  which  occur  most  abundantly  upon  the  walls  of  the  right  auricle,  though 
also  upon  those  of  the  left  auricle,  and,  less  abundantly,  upon  those  of  the  ventricles. 
At  their  other  ends  these  veins  communicate  in  the  heart*  s  substance  with  the  radicles 
of  the  other  cardiac  veins,  and,  in  cases  of  stenosis  of  the  coronary  arteries,  may 
consequently  contribute  to  some  extent  to  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  musculature, 
carrying  blood  to  it  directly  from  the  heart  cavities. 

Valves  of  the  Cardiac  Veins. — The  Thebesian  valve,  which  guards  the  right 
auricle,  may  be  considered  as  the  ostial  valve  of  that  vessel,  which  throughout  its 
course  is  destitute  of  valves.  So,  too,  throughout  the  extent  of  the  cardiac  veins 
valves  are  entirely  lacking,  but  certain  of  those  which  open  into  the  coronary  sinus 
are  provided  with  ostial  valves.  That  of  the  great  coronary  vein  is  the  viUir  of 
Vieussens,  and  others  are  usually  present  at  the  mouths  of  the  middle  vein  and  the 
posterior  vein  of  the  left  ventricle.  and  less  constantly  at  the  mouths  of  the  marginal 
and  the  small  coronary  veins.  These  valves  may  be  either  single  or  paired  and  are 
frequently  insufficient.  No  valves  are  present  either  throughout  the  course  or  at  the 
orifice  of  the  oblique  vein  of  the  left  auricle. 
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the  veniral  longitudinal  stem  divides  in  the  frontal  plane  inio  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  con- 
nected  with  the  sixth  branchial  vessels,  while  the  other  retains  the  remaining  ones  ;  and  (5)  the 
poslerior  portion  of  the  right  dorsal  longitudinal  stem  disappears,  so  that  the  dorsal  aorta  is 
formed  only  by  the  left  stem  (Fig.  678).  Astheresultofthesechanges  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
ventral  longitudinal  stem  becomes  the  eictemal  carottd  anery  ;  the  anterior  portion  of  the  dorsal 
longitudinal  stem  the  intemal  carotid  ; 

ihe  ihird  branchial  vessel  becomes  the  Fig.  744. 

connection  between  Ihe  two  carotids ;  a.  b. 

the  fourth  branchial  vessel  of  the  left 
side.  together  with  the  left  dorsal  longi- 
tudinal stem,  becomes  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  \  the  right  fourth  branchial  vessel 
and  the  persisting  portion  of  the  right 
dorsal  longitudinal  stem  become  the 
proximal  portion  of  the  right  subciav- 
ian  ariery  ;  the  sixih  branchial  vessels 
become  the  pulmonary  arteries,  ihe 
persisting  connection  of  the  left  one 
with  the  aortic  arch  being  the  ductus 
arteriosus  ;  the  proximal  portion  of  the 
ventral  longitudinal  tmnk  'Which  re- 
mains  connected  with  the  sixth  vessels 
becomes  the  pulmonary  aorta,  tvhile 
the  other  portion  becomes  the  prox- 
imal  part  of  the  aortic  arch.  These 
changes  are  shown  diagrammatically      .^  ^Saifi«,ilIiM"^n'SJi'i";X;™is'*'  ta  ll^t 

in  Fig.  744.  -^  and  B.  incTiMus;    /-VI.  lonic   bows:    yA.    da.  »ntral  and  doi»1 

From  the  forward  prolongations      '^'^,!*^"^l  »it^r^nd  taiinil  '^^^^&t^^iv^n\ 
of  the  carotid  arteries  the  vessels  which      P.  pulmomr^  «rtery ;  da,  duciiu  »nenoius. 
supply  the  cranial   structures  are  de- 

veloped,  and  lateral  branches  also  pass  from  the  carotids  to  the  structures  which  are  formed 
from  the  branchial  arches.  Of  ihese  branches  the  superior  thyroid,  lingual.  and  facial  arteries  are 
prob3bly  from  the  beginning  connected  with  the  extemal  carotid.  but  the  t,realer  part  of  the 
intemal  maxil1ary  takes  its  origin  (rom  the  inlerrml  carotid  and  only  secondarily  becomes  con- 
nected with  the  eictemal  one  (page  743). 

From  the  dorsal   longitudinal  stems,  posterior  to  the  point  at  which  the  sixth  branchial 

vessels  join  them.  branches  pass  ofi  laterally  to  each  of  the  cervical  segments.  the  most  anterior 

pair  accompanying  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  passing  to  the  occipital  segments  with  which  the 

nerve  is  associated.    Later,  as  the  heart  recedes  towards  its  final  posiiion  in  the  thorax,  carTying 

with  it  the  dorsal  longitudinal  stems,  the  maiority  of 

F1G.745.  the  cervical  lateral  branches  separate  from  the  stems 

and  are  represented  in  the  adolt  by  the  segmental 

muscular  and  spinal  branches  which  arise  from  ihe 

vertebral  artery.      The  seventh  branches,  however, 

retain  their  connection  with  the  longitudinal  stems 

and  become  the  subclavian  arteries  o(  the  adult. 

Throiighout  the  entire  length  of  Ihe  dorsal  aorta 
segmental  branches  are  distributed  not  only  to  the 
body-walI,  but  also  to  the  viscera.  and  in  each  seg- 
ment two  tjpieal  sets  of  visceral  branches  may  be 
distinguished. — a  pair  of  lateral  branches  which  pass 
laterally  beneaih  the  peritoneum  lo  ihe  paired  viscera, 
andasingle  median  branch  which  passes  ventrally  in 
the  mesentery  and  is  supplied  to  the  digestive  tract 
and  its  derivatives  (Fig.  745),  The  lateral  branches 
to  Ihe  body-H'all  persist  in  the  adult  as  the  inter- 
costa!  lumbar  and  lateral  sacral  branches,  the  fifth 
lumbar  branches  entering  into  the  formaiion  of  the 
iliac  arteries.  The  visceral  branches  belonginK  to 
both  sets.  however.  undei^o  much  modilication. 
some  disappearing  and  olhen;  fusing,  so  that  little  trace  of  their  primar\'  segmental  arrangement 
is  to  be  recogniied  in  the  adult.  Represen  tati  ves  of  the  paired  visceral  branches  are  to  be 
found  in  the  bronchial,  suprarennl,  renal,  and  spermatic  (ovarian)  arteries.  and  in  the  fnetus 
the  umbilical  arteries  represenl  the  paired  branches  of  the  third  lumbar  segment.  At  an 
early  stage.  however.  these  vessels  malce  connections  wiih  branches  of  the  iliac  arteries  and 
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Fig.  746. 


then  lose  their  original  connectipns  with  the  aorta,  so  that  they  seem  in  the  fortus  to 
from  the  iliac  vessels,  and  these  latter,  although  primanly  somatic  in  their  distribution.  >nvtr » •:' 
a  number  of  visceral  branches. 

0£  the  unpaired  visceral  branches  representatives  are  to  be  found  in  the  thoracic  regic-n  »n 
the  oesophageal  and  mediastinal  vessels  and  in  the  abdomen  in  the  coeliac  axis  and  the  supt- rii  -^ 
and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries,  the  superior  mesenteric  representing  the  omphaU>-mcstrnter.t 
or  vitelline  arteries  of  the  embryo  which  primari!y  arise  by  several  roots,  only  the  lovi  est  ut  %i  h>  h 
persists  to  form  the  adult  vessel. 

According  to  the  general  plan  of  the  enibryonic  arterial  system  thus  outlined,  ihe  only  \t^ 
sels  which  have  primarily  a  longitudinal  course  are  the  dorsal  and  ventral  longitudinal  s«cfn^. 
the  dorsal  aorta,  and  its  prolongation,  the  a.  sacra  media.  In  the  adult.  however.  several  <»ih*' 
longitudinal  vessels  exist,  such.  for  instance,  as  the  vertebrals,  the  intemal  mamrnaries,  and  tb*- 
superficial  and  deep  epigastrics.     AH  these  vessels  are  secondary  formations  due  to  the  end-i*  - 

end  anastomoses  of  upwardly  and  downtt-ard  \ 
directed  branches  of  the  lateral  segmenta!  \  «-»- 
sels.  The  interna!  mammaries  and  the  epigii«^- 
trics  (Fig.  746)  are  formed  in  this  manner  tr«.m 
branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  uith  nhich 
they  remain  connected  to  a  greater  or  less  t:-^- 
tent ,  the  vertebrals  are  formed  from  brancht.-^ 
of  the  lateral  cer\'ical  vessels,  and  become  inde- 
pendent  stems  by  the  separation  of  these  vessrU 
from  the  dorsal  longitudinal  stems,  as  alnrad> 
described. 

The  arteries  of  the  liml)s  are  formed,  »> 
a!ready  stated,  by  the  lateral  somatic  branches 
of  the  seventh  cervica!  and  fifth  lumbar  segmeni* 
respectively,  but  in  both  limbs  a  series  of  changtrs 
is  necessary  before  the  adult  arrangemtnt  is 
acquired.  In  the  arm  the  subclavian  arter>  ai 
first  extends  as  a  single  main  stem  as  far  as  the 
carpus,  where  it  terminates  by  dividing  into 
digital  branches  for  the  fingers  (Fig.  747,  A  k 
Throughout  its  course  in  the  forearm  it  !i«rs 
between  the  two  bones.  resting  on  the  intenjs- 
seous  membrane,  in  the  position  occupied  hy 
the  adult  anterior  interosseous  artery ;  from 
the  upp>er  part  of  this  portion  of  its  course  a 
branch  is  given  off  which  talces  a  more  suprr- 
ficial  course,  accompanying  the  median  ner^e. 
This  median  arter>'  gradually  becomes  larger. 
while  the  anterior  interosseous  undergoes  a  cor- 
responding  retrogression,  and  eventually  ihc 
median.  by  fusing  with  the  lo\ver  portion  oi  the 
interosseous.  forms  the  main  channel  for  the  digi- 
tal branches  and  becomes  the  principa!  arter>'4>i 
the  forearm  ( Fig.  747,  B),  A  further  stage  is  marked  by  the  development  of  the  ulnar  arter)*  as  a 
branch  from  the  brachial,  and  this,  extending  down  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  unites  with  the 
median  to  form  a  carpal  arch  from  which  the  digital  branches  arise  (  C).  Later  there  de\'r!ops 
high  up  upon  the  brachial  a  superficial  brachial  arter>',  which,  after  traversing  the  brachium. 
passes  down  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  and  near  the  wrist  passes  to  the  posterior  surface, 
dividing  over  the  carpus  into  branches  for  the  dorsum  of  the  thumb  and  index-finger.  After  the 
appearance  of  the  ulnar  arterv  a  retrogression  of  the  medlim  begins,  whereby  it  becomes  the 
a.  comes  ner\'i  mediani  of  the  adult ;  a  branch,  ihe  superficial  volar,  arises  from  the  lower  pari  of 
the  superficial  brachial  and  passes  downward  into  the  palm  to  unite  \viih  the  palmar  arch  alreadv 
present  (D);  and,  finally,  a  branch  arising  from  the  lo\ver  part  of  the  brachial  anastomoses  with 
the  superficial  brachial  just  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow  and  together  with  the  antibrachial  pan 
of  the  superficial  brachial.  forms  the  radial  arter>'.  The  upi>er  part  of  the  superficial  brachial 
then  degenerates  until  it  is  normallv  represented  in  the  adult  bv  a  small  branch  of  the  brachial 
which  passes  to  the  biceps  muscle  (  E) . 

In  the  leg  the  changt^s  are  ecjnallv  complicated.  Primarilv  it  is  the  sciatic  arter>' which 
forms  the  main  stem.  extending  the  enlire  length  of  the  posterior  suriaoe  of  the  limb  into  the 
plantar  surface  of  the  foot,  uhere  it  divides  into  the  diirital  branches  <Fig.  748,  A).  The  ex- 
temal  iliac  at  this  stage  is  a  relativelv  sK-nder  vtssel  uhich  e\tends  but  a  short  distance down  the 
thigh  and  terminates  in  uhat  is  later  the  profunda  femoris.     In  a  later  stage  there  arises  from 


Trunk-arteries  of  einbr>'o  of  six  weeks,  showtng 
orifiin  of  intemal  mammary  {im)  and  epigastric  arteries 
(sf,  superficial,  de,  deep) ;  a,  aorta ;  v,  vertebral ;  ct\ 
common  iliac,  continuine  as  large  h^pogastric  (A) ; 
extemal  iUac,  giving  off  deep  epigastric  and  femoral, 
is  stJIl  small.    X  5-    {Mali.) 
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tbe  extemal  iliac  a  vessel  (it^)  which  acoompanies  the  intemal  saphenous  nerve  down  the 
leg  and,  entcring  the  foot,  takes  from  the  original  main  stemitsdigital  branches(£).  Promthb 
saphenous  artery  a  branch  is  given  uS  wl)ich  pjerces  the  substance  oi  the  adductor  magnus  mus- 


Jk 


de  and  anastomoses  with  Ihe  sciatic  artery  just  ahove  the  upper  end  of  the  popliteal  space  (C). 
whereupon  the  porlion  of  the  sciatic  artery  iminediately  above  tne  anastomosis  d^enerates  and 
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trapezius  muscle  near  its  origin  from  the  superior  nuchal  line,  and  enters  the  subocdpital  tri- 
angle where  it  opens  into  the  deep  cervical  vein.  Occasionally,  however,  it  eitber  unites  with 
the  posterior  auricular  vein  or  opens  directly  into  the  extemal  jugular  below  the  posterior 
auricular.    The  mastoid  emissary  vein  (page  876)  usually  opens  into  one  of  its  branches. 

2.  The  Vertebral  Vein. — The  vertebral  vein  (v.  vertebralis)  accompanies 
the  artery  of  the  same  name  through  ali  but  the  cranial  portion  of  its  course,  and  is 
usually  a  single  trunk,  although  frequently  it  is  double  or  occasionaily  even  plexifonn 
throughout  more  or  less  of  its  course.  It  arises  in  the  suboccipital  triangle  from  a 
plexus  of  small  veins  with  which  the  occipital  and  deep  cervical  veins  also  communi- 
cate,  and  passes  downward  through  the  foramina  in  the  transverse  processes  of  the  six 
(occasionally  seven  or  five  or  even  only  four)  upper  cervical  vertebrae.  A  t  its  exit 
from  the  foramen  of  the  sixth  vertebra  it  is  continued  obliquely  for»'ard  and  down- 
ward  behind  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and,  passing 
usually  in  front  of,  but  occasionally  behind,  the  subclavian  artery,  opens  into  the 
innominate  vein  near  its  origin. 

The  opening  into  the  innominate  is  guarded  by  a  pair  of  valves.  Throughout 
its  course  the  vein  is  connected  to  the  periosteum,  lining  each  of  the  vertebrarterial 
canals  it  traverses,  by  fibrous  bands,  and  in  its  terminal  portion  it  is  adherent  to  the 
deep  cervical  fascia,  so  that  its  walls  do  not  collapse  even  when  it  is  emptied  of  blood. 

Tributaries. — Like  the  vertebral  artery,  the  vein  receives  tributaries  from  the  deep  mus- 
cles  of  the  neck  and,  at  each  intervertebral  foramen  which  it  passes,  communicating  branches 
from  the  plexuses  in  the  spinal  canal  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  posterior  spinal  plexus  and 
the  deep  cervical  vein  on  the  other.  In  its  terminal  portion,  after  it  has  issued  from  the  fora- 
men in  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  it  receives  the  ascending  cervical 
vein,  which  arises  in  the  plexus  upon  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  upper  cer\'ical 
vertebrae,  and  accompanies  the  ascending  cervical  artery  down  the  neck.  Very  frequently  it 
also  receives,  shortly  before  its  termination,  the  deep  cervical  vein. 

3.  The  Internal  Manimary  Vein. — The  internal  mammary  vein  (v.  mamina«' 
ria  interna)  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  venae  comites  of  the  musculo-phrenic  and 
superior  epigastric  arteries,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  double,  one 
stem  lying  along  the  outer  and  the  other  along  the  mner  side  of  the  artery  in  its 
course  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  thoracic  wall.  Opposite  the  second 
or  third  intercostal  space  the  two  stems  unite,  the  single  vein  so  formed  Iying  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  artery  and  opening  above  into  the  innominate  vein  of  the  same 
side.     Numerous  valves  occur  in  the  course  of  the  vein. 

Tributaries. — The  tributaries  of  the  internal  mammary  veins  correspond  in  general  with 
the  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  artery,  with  the  exception  of  the  superior  phrenic,  medi- 
astinal,  pericardial,  and  thymic  branches,  which  usually  open  independently  into  the  left  innom- 
inate vein.  Its  stemal  branches  form  plexuses  upon  both  suHaces  of  the  stemum,  and  so  form 
communication  with  the  vein  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  anterior  intercostal  branches  unite 
with  the  posterior  intercostals  ( page  896) .  The  perforating  branches  assist  in  retuming  the  blood 
from  the  pectoral  muscles,  those  of  the  first  and  second  intercostal  spaces  being  larger  than  the 
rest  in  the  female,  and  serving  to  retum  a  considerable  portion  of  the  blood  from  the  mammary 
gland.  By  means  of  the  superior  epigastric  branches  the  internal  mammary  makes  connection 
with  the  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  abdomen,  and,  since  these  are  also  connected  with  the 
epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  branches  of  the  iliac  veins,  an  anastomosis  is  formed  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  caval  systems  of  veins. 

4.  The  Inferior  Thyroid  Veins. — The  inferior  thyroid  veins  (vv.  thvreoideae 
fnferiores)  have  their  origin  in  a  venous  plexus  (plezus  thjreoideus  Impar)  whichco\'ers 
the  anterior  surface  and  sides  of  the  trachea  immediately  below  the  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  the  vessels  which  form  the  plexus  issuing  from  the  substance  of  the  lhy- 
roid  gland,  or  in  some  cases  being  downward  prolongations  of  the  branches  of  origin 
of  the  superior  thyroid  veins.  From  the  plexus  two  or  sometimes  three  veins  descend 
the  neck,  following  paths  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries, 
and  open  below  into  the  innominate  veins,  their  orifices  being  guarded  by  \'al\'es. 
When  three  veins  are  present,  the  odd  one  occupies  a  median  position  and  1$  known 
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A  more  readily  appreciable  relation  of  the  valves  is  that  which  they  bear  to  the 
branches  which  open  into  the  vein,  a  pair  of  valves  being  found  immediately  distal  to 
the  entrance  of  each  collateral  vein  ;  and,  furthermore,  a  pair,  or  at  least  a  single  valve, 
very  generally  occurs  at  the  termination  of  a  vein,  where  it  enters  either  a  larger 
stem  or  the  heart.  These  terminal  valves  are  present  in  certain  veins  which  other- 
wise  are  quite  destitute  of  valves,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  internal  jugular,  the  internal 
maxillary,  and  the  vertebral  veins. 

It  has  alreadv  been  noted  that  valves  are  entirely  wanting  in  certain  veins.  Among  these 
are  the  sinuses  of  the  cranium,  the  cerebrai,  ophthalmic,  periosteal,  pulmonary,  bronchial, 
porta],  renal,  uterine,  ovarian,  and  innominate  (brachio-cephalic)  veins,  and  the  superior  and 
inferior  venae  cavs.  Furthermore,  they  are  usually  absent  in  the  internal  iliac  and  facial  veins, 
although  occasionally  they  occur  in  both. 

In  their  position  and  arrangement  also  the  veins  difier  noticeably  from  the 
arteries.  While  veins  are  usually  to  be  found  accompanying  the  arteries,  enclosed  with 
them  in  a  common  fibrous  sheath,  additional  veins  of  considerable  size  are  abundant 
immediately  beneath  the  skin— a  condition  which  is  almost  entirely  foreign  to  the 
arteries.  Furthermore,  although  in  a  general  way  a  vein  may  pursue  the  same 
course  as  an  artery,  it  may  lie  at  some  litde  distance  from  the  latter  and  fail  to  follow 
its  course  exactly.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  the  facial  and  the  lingual  veins 
and  also  of  the  subclavian  vein,  which  is  separated  from  the  corresponding  artery  by 
the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  ;  this  likewise  applies  to  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
which  accompany  in  a  general  way  the  branches  of  the  subclavian  artery,  but  open  into 
the  innominate  vein  instead  of  the  subclavian.  In  many  cases  the  veins  which  accom- 
pany  arteries  are  double,  one  lying  on  either  side  of  the  artery  and  forming  what  are 
generically  known  as  ven ac  comites  (venae  comitantes ).  The  causes  which  determine 
this  double  condition  are  obscure.  The  arrangement  is  not  found  in  the  larger 
venous  trunks,  occurring,  for  instance,  in  the  leg  only  below  the  knee  and  in  the 
arm  only  as  far  up  as  the  middle  of  the  brachium  ;  size  alone,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  determining  factor,  since  the  internal  mammary  and  epigastric  veins 
are  double,  while  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  veins,  almost  of  the  same  size  as  the 
former,  are  single.  Nor  does  the  quality  of  the  tissue  in  which  the  veins  occur 
determine  their  duplication,  for  those  which  are  embedded  within  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  are  doubled,  while  those  within  the  heart  musculature  are  single  ;  again, 
while,  as  a  rule,  the  veins  which  occur  in  fibrous  tissue — as,  for  instance,  the  menin- 
geal  veins — are  double,  yet  those  of  the  skin  are  single.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  veins  which  occur  in  the  cavities  of  the 
body  are  single.  since  a  duplication  is  found  in  the  spermatic  veins  and  also  in  those 
of  the  gall-bladder. 

Not  only  doubling  of  many  of  the  veins  occurs,  but  a  prevailing  tendency  exists 
towards  extensive  anastomoses  far  surpassing  that  displayed  by  any  of  the  arteries. 
Even  in  the  cases  of  the  larger  proximal  trunks  Communications  exist,  those  between 
the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  veins  and  that  between  the  superior  and  inferior  venae 
cavae  by  way  of  the  azygos  being  examples.  In  the  smaller  vessels  the  anastomoses 
are  often  so  numerous  as  to  result  in  the  formation  of  plexuses.  Venae  comites  are 
united  by  frequent  cross-connections,  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  plexus  surrounding  the  artery.  Complicated  venous  plexuses  also 
accompany  the  various  ducts  of  the  body,  as,  for  example,  the  parotid  ducts,  the 
ureters,  and  the  vaša  deferentia.  In  addition,  extensive  venous  plexuses  occur  in 
various  regions  of  the  body.  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  orifices,  in  the  terminal 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  in  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  in  the  spinal  canal,  in 
the  peivis,  and  in  connection  with  the  genito-urinary  organs.  Since  the  larger 
trunks  usually  arise  at  several  points  both  from  these  and  from  the  wider-meshed 
plexuses  occurring  elsewhere,  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  the  retum  of  the 
blood  to  the  heart  by  different  paths — an  arrangement  explaining  the  frequent  ineffi- 
ciency  of  a  ligation  of  even  large  trunks  to  prevent  venous  hemorrhage. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  one  set  of  the  venous  channels — namely, 
the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater — ^which  establish  communicatibn  between  the  cerebrai 
and  ophthalmic  veins  and  the  internal  jugular.     They  are  channels  contained  within 
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the  dura  mater,  lined  by  an  endothelium  similar  to  and  continuous  with  that  of  the 
extracranial  veins,  but  iack  any  extensive  development  of  elastic  fibres  in  their 
walls,  which  are  formed  by  the  dura.  They  possess  no  valves,  although  in  certain 
of  them,  as  in  the  superior  longitudinal  and  cavernous  sinuses,  the  iumen  is 
traversed  by  irregular  trabeculae  of  fibrous  tissue.  These  are  especially  well 
developed  and  almost  tendinous  in  character  in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
while  in  the  cavernous  sinus  they  are  softer,  and  from  them  and  from  the  walls  of  the 
sinus  fringe-like  prolongations,  .5-2  mm.  in  length,  project  freely  into  the  Iumen. 
Connected  with  certain  of  these  sinuses  and  developed  from  certain  of  the  smaller 
veins  which  open  into  them  are  so-called  blood-lakes  (lacunae) — cavities  or  plexuses 
in  the  dura  mater,  lined  with  endothelium,  and  connecting  either  direcdy  or  by  means 
of  a  short  canal  with  an  adjacent  sinus.  They  are  usually  situated  more  or  iess  sym- 
metrically  with  reference  to  the  sinus  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  some  are 
very  constant  in  occurrence.  Thus,  a  certain  number  usually  occur  on  either  side 
of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  (pag^e  1199),  others  in  the  tentorium  cerebelli  con- 
necting with  the  lateral  sinus,  others  m  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  along  the  course 
of  the  meningeal  veins,  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  the  straight  sinus.  They  occasion- 
ally  reach  a  considerable  size,  bulging  outward  the  dura  which  encloses  them  and 
excavating  by  absorption  irregular  depressions  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull. 
Occasionally  this  absorption  of  the  cranial  bones  proceeds  so  far  that  bulging  of  the 
outer  table  of  the  skull  over  a  lake  takes  plače,  and,  in  the  čase  of  those  occurring 
along  the  course  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  Pacchionian  bodies  developed  from 
the  subjacent  arachnoid  tissue  may  invade  them,  pushing  before  them  the  attenuated 
floors  of  the  lakes. 

Classification  of  the  Veins. — Theoretically  a  description  of  the  veins  should 
start  with  the  peripheral  vessels  and  proceed  towards  the  great  trunks,  following  the 
course  of  the  blood.  Such  a  method  would  prove,  however,  somewhat  confusing, 
largely  on  account  of  the  numerous  anastomoses  that  occur  ;  it  is  preferable,  therefore, 
to  base  a  classification  primarily  upon  the  great  trunks  and  to  consider  their  afferents 
topographically,  according  to  the  areas  which  they  drain. 

From  the  embryological  stand-point,  there  are  primarily  four  great  systems  of 
veins  :  ( i )  the  cardinal  system,  represented  by  the  vena  cava  superior  and  its  tributa- 
ries  ;  (2)  the  inferior  caval  sysiefn  ;  (3)  iS\^ portal  system  ;  and  (4)  the  puimanary 
system.  Owing  to  subsequent  changes,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  in  the  cardinal 
system  three  sub-systems  :  (i)  that  of  the  cardiac  veins  ;  (2)  that  of  the  superior 
vena  cava  and  its  tributaries,  except  (3)  the  a2ygos  veins.  In  ali,  then,  six  great 
systems  of  veins  may  be  recognized  in  the  aduit.     They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  pulmonary  system. 

2.  The  cardiac  system. 

3.  The  superior  caval  system.   ^  The  cardinal  system. 

4.  The  azygos  system. 

5.  The  inferior  (»val  system. 

6.  The  portal  system. 

In  the  descriptions  which  follow  the  veins  are  considered  on  the  basis  of  this 
classification. 

THE   PULMONARV   SVSTEM. 

The  Pulmonarv  Veins. 

'  The  pulmonary  veins  (venae  pttlmonales)  (Figs.  749,  750)  are  four  in  number, 
two  passing  from  the  hilum  of  each  lung  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  auride  of 
the  heart.  Each  vein  is  formed  at  the  hilum  of  its  lung  by  the  union  of  a  number 
of  smaller  vessels  which  take  origin  ultimately  from  the  capillary  net-work  formed  by 
the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  that  formed  by  the 
bronchial  arteries.  The  arrangement  of  the  afferent  branches  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  is  described  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  these  organs  (page  1854),  and  it 
wiH  be  sufficient  to  note  here  that  they  correspond  in  number  to  the  branches  crf  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  of  the  bronchi,  and  pursue  a  course  more  or  Iess  independent 
of  these,  which  lie  side  by  side.  Converging  and  uniting  as  they  pass  towards  the 
hilum,  the  branches  from  the  superior  lobe  of  each  lung  unite  to  form  the  superior 
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polmonar/  vein  of  that  side,  those  from  the  inferior  lobe  unite  to  form  the  in- 
ferior  pulmonarjr  vein,  while  those  from  the  middie  lobe  of  the  right  lung  unite 
to  form  a  single  trunk  which  usua]ly  opens  into  the  right  superior  vein,  although  it 
occasionally  opens  independendy  into  the  left  auricle,  forming  what  is  then  termed 
the  middU  pulmottary  vein. 

Each  of  the  lour  puknonary  veins  has  a  length  of  about  15  mm.,  and  for  about 
»ne-third  of  its  course  is  partidly  invested  by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium 
(page  715).  The  right  superior  vein  is  usually  slighdy  the  largest  of  the  four,  while 
the  left  superior  is  thesmallest,  the  right  and  left  inferior  veins  being  about  the  same 
size.  No  valves  occur  either  throughout  the  course  or  at  the  orifices  of  the  pulmonary 
veins. 

Relations. — The  superior  pulmonary  veins  have  a  course  which  is  obliquely 
downward  and  inward.  In  their  extrapericardial  portion  they  lie  anterior  to  and 
below  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  are  separated  by  them  from  the  bronchi;  the 


vein  of  the  right  side  is  crossed  from  above  downward  by  the  phrenic  nerve  and  by 
the  vena  cava  superior.  In  its  intrapericardial  portion  the  right  superior  vein  lies 
behind  the  terminal  portion  of  the  superior  vena  cava  and  the  left  one  behind  the 
pulmonary  aorta  (putmonary  artery),  whiie  posteriorly  each  is  in  relation  with  its 
corresponding  inferior  vein. 

The  inferior  veins  are  more  horizontal  in  position,  but  are  directed  fonvard 
as  well  as  inward.  They  lie  in  a  plane  considerably  posterior  to  that  of  the 
corresponding  superior  veins  and  are  situated  internally  to  and  behind  an  anterior 
descending  branch  of  each  bronchus. 

Anastomoses. — In  addition  10  ser\'ing  for  the  return  f1ow  of  the  blood  carried 
to  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  pulmonary  veins  also  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  the  blood  carried  by  the  bronchial  arteries.     Communications  betwcen 
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lingual  or  superior  thyroid  vein.  They  take  their  origin  from  a  venous  plexus 
(plexus  pbaryageus)  which  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  pharynx,  lying  between 
the  constrictor  muscles  and  the  pharyngeal  portion  of  the  bucco-pharyngeal  fascia. 
In  addition  to  branches  from  the  pharvngeal  wall,  this  plexus  also  receives  tributaries 
from  the  anterior  recti  and  longus  colh  muscles,  and  from  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsillar 
plexus  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  has  opening  into  it  branches  from  a  plexus  which 
surrounds  the  intemal  carotid  artery  in  its  course  through  the  carotid  canal,  communi- 
cating  above  with  the  cavernous  sinus.  It  also  receives  the  veins  ( v\'.  canalts  ptenri^oidei ) 
which  accompany  the  Vidian  artery  through  its  canal,  and  communicates  with  the 
pterygoid,  cesophageal,  and  vertebral  plexuses. 

2.  The  Facial  Vein. — ^The  facial  vein  (v.  facialis  anterior)  (Fig.  754)  is 
formed  at  about  the  inner  extremity  of  the  eyebrow  by  the  union  of  the  fronta!  and 
supraorbital  veins.  From  its  point  of  origin  it  skirts  around  the  inner  border  of  the 
orbit  and  is  then  directed  obliquely  downward  and  backward  across  the  face,  crosses 
over  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  masseter  muscle  and  the  ramus  of  the  mandibie 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  angle,  and  is  thence  continued  onward  across  the 
posterior  part  of  the  submaxillary  and  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  carotid  triangles 
to  open  into  the  intemal  jugular  at  about  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  follows 
in  a  general  way  the  course  of  the  corresponding  artery,  lying  posterior  to  it,  but 
the  path  across  the  face  is  much  more  direct  than  that  followed  Dy  the  artery. 

That  portion  of  the  vein  which  extends  from  the  junction  of  the  frontal  and  supra- 
orbital arteries  to  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit  is  usually  termed  the  angular  vein, 
and  branches  arise  from  this  which  pass  backward  into  the  orbit  to  communicate 
with  the  ophthalmic  vein.  Just  below  the  ramus  of  the  mandibie  it  usually  receives 
a  large  communicating  branch  from  the  extemal  jugular,  and  the  portion  which  in- 
tervenes  between  this  communication  and  the  interna!  jugular  is  termed  the  common 
facial  vein  (<v.  facialis  communis).  Both  the  facial  and  the  angular  veins  are  usually 
described  as  being  destitute  of  valves  ;  these  structures  do  occur,  however,  but  they 
are  always  insufficient  and  form  no  bar  to  the  passage  of  blood  in  an  inverse  direc- 
tion — i,e,,  from  the  facial  and  angular  backward  into  the  ophthalmic  veins. 

Relations. — ^The  angular  vein  rests  upon  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxillary 
vein  internal  to  the  lachrymal  sac.  In  its  upper  portion  the  facial  vein  lies  under 
cover  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  it  also  passes  beneath  the  zygomatic  musdes, 
but  is  superficial  to  the  other  muscles  of  the  face.  In  its  inframandibular  or  cervical 
portion  it  lies  beneath  the  platysma  in  a  groove  in  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Variations.— The  upper  portion  of  the  facial  vein  may  begreatly  reduced  in  size,  Below, 
it  frequently  unites  with  the  lingual  vein  to  form  a  linguo-facial  tnink,  which  may  also  be  joined 
by  the  superior  thvroid.  Instead  of  opening  into  the  intemal  jugular,  it  occastonaUy  passes 
across  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  to  unite  with  the  extemal  or  anterior  jugular, 

Practical  Considerations. — Allen  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
venous  supply  of  the  face  differs  in  some  important  particulars  from  that  of  the  tnink 
and  limbs.  In  the  last-named  localities,  both  deep  and  superficial  currents  flow  in 
the  same  direction  towards  the  heart.  The  facial  trunk,  however,  is  not  formed  by 
primal  venules,  as  is  commonly  the  čase,  but  by  branches  communicating  with  the 
frontal  and  supraorbital  veins,  and  by  a  transverse  branch  found  at  the  bridge  of 
I  the  noše. 

The  two  most  important  Communications  with  the  cavernous  sinus  are  through 
the  ophthalmic  vein,  which  receives  tributaries  from  the  angular  vein,  and  the  deep 
facial  vein,  which  empties  into  the  pterygoid  plexus,  \vhich  in  its  tum  communicates 
with  the  cavernous  sinus  by  veins  passing  through  the  foramen  ovale.  The  veins 
corresponding  to  the  deep  parts  of  the  face,  other  than  those  mentioned,  also  seek 
an  outlet  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  much  of  the  superficial  blood  of  the  upper 
part  and  side  of  the  face  passes  inward  to  the  brain-case  and  to  the  interior  of  the 
facial  region,  while  the  remaining  portion  flows  doivnivard  to  join  the  jugular  veins. 

The  facial  vein  at  its  lower  end  receives  a  large  communicating  branch  from  the 
external  jugular,  and  therefore  at  or  below  that  point  carries  a  considerable  volume 
of  blood,  making  wounds  of  the  vein  dangerous. 
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laying  thetn  open  a  distinct  vaive,  of  either  one  or  two  cusps,  but  usuaUy  insuffi- 
cient,  wiU  be  found  at  their  line  of  junction.  This  valve  is  known  as  the  vaive  of 
Vieussens.  Furthermore,  the  walls  of  the  sinus  differ  from  tliose  of  the  vein  in  pos- 
sessing  a  coniplete  Iayer  of  muscular  fibres,  both  oblique  and  circular,  continuous 
with  the  musculature  of  the  auricle. 

In  addition  to  the  great  coronary  vein,  the  coronary  sinus  also  receives  the 
posterior  vein  of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  middle  cardiac  vein,  which  open  into  it 
from  below,  and  the  obl)que  vein  of  the  left  auricle,  vvhich  passes  to  it  from  above. 

Variaiiona. — The  coronary  sinus,  as  already  stated,  represents  the  left  ductus  Cuvieri  of 
the  embryo.  It  varies  somevhat  in  length,  reaching  in  extreme  cases  a  length  of  5.4  cm.  It  has 
been  observed  to  be  obliierated  at  its  entrance  into  the  right  auricle,  the  great  coronary  vein 
then  opening  into  the  left  Innominate  (brachio^ephalic)  vein,  and,  in  addition  to  the  veins 
already  noled  as  emptying  into  it,  it  frequently  receives  the  marginal  vein  of  the  left  ventricle. 

I.  The  Left  Coronarjr  Vein. — The  great  cardiac  or  left  coronaryvein  (v.  cor- 
dis  magna)  (Fig.  749)  begins  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  at  the  apex, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the  veins  of  the  posterior  suriace,  and  ascends  the  anterior 
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interventricular  groove  in  company  with  the  left  coronary  artery,  to  the  anterior 
auriculo-ventricular  groove,  in  ivhich  it  passes  to  the  left  and,  curving  around  the  left 
border  of  the  heart  to  the  posterior  surface,  terminates  by  opening  into  the  left  end 
of  ihe  coronary  sinus. 

In  the  vertical  portion  of  its  course  it  receives  veins  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
both  ventricies,  and  in  its  course  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove.  throughout  which  it 
is  embedded  in  the  fat  which  usually  occupies  the  groove.  it  receives  a  number  of  small 
veins  from  the  surfaces  of  both  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle.  Among  those  from  the 
ventricle  there  is  especially  to  be  mcntioned.  as  larger  and  more  constant  than  the 
rest.  the  vena  marginalis  sinistra,  which  ascends  along  the  left  horder  of  the  heart 
and  empties  into  the  great  coronary  vein  shortly  before  its  opening  into  the  sinus. 
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2.  The  Posterior  Cardiac  Vein. — The  posterior  cardiac  vein  (v.  posterior 
ventriculi  sinistri)  ascends  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  ventricle,  lying  about 
niidway  between  the  left  border  of  the  heart  and  the  posterior  interventricidar  groove 
and  receiving  coUateral  branches  from  the  walls  of  the  ventricle.  It  opens  above 
into  the  coronary  sinus  near  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  great  coronary  vein  and 
occasionally  unites  with  that  vessel. 

3.  The  Middle  Cardiac  Vein. — The  middle  cardiac  vein  (v.  cordis  media) 
(Fig.  750)  occupies  the  posterior  interventricular  groove,  accompanying  the  right 
coronary  artery.  It  arises  in  the  vicinity  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  ascends, 
receiving  coUateral  branches  from  the  posterior  surfaces  of  both  ventricles,  to  open 
into  the  coronary  sinus  near  its  termination.  This,  next  to  the  great  coronary  vein,  is 
the  largest  vein  of  the  heart,  and  occasionally  opens  independently  into  the  right 
auricle  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  coronary  sinus. 

4.  The  Right  Coronary  Vein. — The  small  cardiac  or  right  coronary  vein 
(v.  cordis  parva)  (Fig.  750)  occupies,  when  present,  the  right  hafi  of  the  posterior 
auriculo-ventricular  groove  and  opens  into  the  coronary  sinus  just  before  its  termi- 
nation. Occasionally  it  opens  into  the  middle  cardiac  vein,  or  directiy  into  the 
right  auricle,  and  is  not  infrequently  lacking  as  a  distinct  vessel,  the  tributaries 
which  empty  into  it  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  auricle  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  posterior  surface  Of  the  right  ventricle  then  opening  directly  into  the 
auricle.  One  of  the  larp^est  and  most  constant  of  these  tributaries  ascends  along 
the  right  border  of  the  nght  ventricle  and  is  termed  the  right  marginal  vein  or 
vein  of  Galen. 

5.  The  Oblique  Vein  of  the  Left  Auricle. — The  oblique  vein  of  the  left 
auricle  (v.  obliqua  atrii  sinistri),  also  known  as  MarshalV s  vein^  is  a  small  vein  of 
variable  development  which  descends  obliquely  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left 
auricle  and  opens  below  into  the  coronary  sinus.  Above,  it  is  continuous  with  a 
fibrous  cord  contained  within  thevestigial  fold  of  the  pericardium  (page  716),  the 
cord  and  vein  together  representing  the  lower  part  of  an  original  left  superior  vena 
cava.  The  degree  of  development  of  the  vein  varies  greatly,  and  occasionaUy  the 
fibrous  cord  retains  its  original  lumen,  so  that  a  more  or  less  developed  left  superior 
vena  cava  is  really  present.  This  anomaly  may,  however,  be  more  convenientiy 
considered  in  connection  with  those  of  the  superior  caval  system  of  veins  (page  859). 

In  addition  to  these  principal  veins  of  the  heart  there  is  a  varying  number  of 
others  which  open  directly  into  the  right  auricle  and  are  situated  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  right  ventricle,  whence  they  have  been  termed  the  anterior  cardiac 
veins  (vv.  cordis  anteriores).  They  are  aH  comparatively  short  vessels  and  usually 
accompany  descending  branches  of  the  right  coronary  artery.  Owing  to  the  fre- 
quency  with  which  it  opens  directly  into  the  auricle,  the  vein  of  Galen  is  usually 
regarded  as  one  of  this  group  of  veins. 

Finally,  the  Thebesian  veins  (vv.  cordis  minimae)  form  part  of  the  cardiac 
venous  system.  These  are  minute  veins,  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  heart 
walls,  and  communicating  with  the  heart  cavities  by  means  of  the  Thebesian  foramina 
(page  716),  which  occur  most  abundantly  upon  the  walls  of  the  right  auricle,  though 
also  upon  those  of  the  left  auricle,  and,  less  abundantly,  upon  those  of  the  ventricles» 
At  their  other  ends  these  veins  communicate  in  the  heart*  s  substance  with  the  radicles 
of  the  other  cardiac  veins,  and,  in  cases  of  stenosis  of  the  coronary  arteries,  may 
consequently  contribute  to  some  extent  to  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  musculature, 
carrying  blood  to  it  directly  from  the  heart  cavities. 

Valves  of  the  Cardiac  Veins. — The  Thebesian  valve,  which  guards  the  right 
auricle,  may  be  considered  as  the  ostial  valve  of  that  vessel,  which  throughout  its 
course  is  destitute  of  valves.  So,  too,  throughout  the  extent  of  the  cardiac  veins 
valves  are  entirely  lacking,  but  certain  of  those  which  open  into  the  coronar>'  sinus 
are  provided  with  ostial  valves.  That  of  the  great  coronary  vein  is  the  vaive  of 
Vietissens,  and  others  are  usually  present  at  the  mouths  of  the  middle  vein  and  the 
posterior  vein  of  the  left  ventricle.  and  less  constantly  at  the  mouths  of  the  marginal 
and  the  small  coronary  veins.  These  valves  may  be  either  single  or  paired  and  are 
frequently  insufficient.  No  valves  are  present  either  throughout  the  course  or  at  the 
orifice  of  the  oblique  vein  of  the  left  auricle. 
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—The  princjpal  variaiions  which  occur  in  connection  with  the  cardiac  veins  have 
been  noted  in  the  descnption  of  the  vessels,  and  it  need  onl^  be  added  that  the  oblique  vdn  of 
the  left  auricle  is  not  infrequenily  entirely  lacking,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  a 
fibrous  cord,  that  absence  of  the  great  coronary  vein  has  been  observed,  and  tnat  the  middie 
vein  occasionally  opens  directly  into  the  right  auricle. 

THE  SUPERIOR  CAVAL  SVSTEM. 
The  Vena  Cava  Superior. 
The  superior  or  descending  vena  cava  (Figs.  749,  751)  is  the  main  venous  tnink 
which  delivers  to  the  heart  the  blood  relurning  from  the  head,  neck,  upper  limbs,  and 
thorax.  It  measures  7-8  cm.  (3  in. )  In  length,  and  has  a  diameter  at  its  temiination 
of  about  2.2  cm.  (ahttleless  than  i  in.).  It  issituated  throughout  its entire course in 
the  thoracic  cavity,  lying  in  the  superior  mediastinum,  and  is  formed  immediately 
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below  the  lower  border  ol  the  first  costal  cartilage  of  the  right  side  by  the  unlon  of  the 
right  and  left  innominate  (brachio-cephalic)  veins.  Its  course  is  downward  and 
s]ightly  backward,  with  a  curvature  corresponding  to  the  first  portion  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  with  which  it  is  in  relation.  Below,  it  opens  into  the  upper  posterior  portion 
of  the  right  auricle  on  a  level  with  the  third  costal  cartilage  of  the  right  side. 

Relations,— The  lower  portion  of  the  superior  vena  cava  isinvested  by  the  peri- 
cardiura  to  an  extent  varving  from  a  few  to  40  mm, ,  on  an  average,  perhaps  to  about 
one-third  its  length.     The  upper  extrapericardial  portion  is  in  relation  anteriorly 
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the  occipital.  From  this  meeting-point,  which  is  termed  the  lorcular  Herophili  (ooii- 
flucns  siituum),  each  lateral  sinus  passes  outward  over  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
occipital  bone  along  the  hne  of  the  attachmenc  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  and,  passing 
over  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  is  continued  inward  upon  the  inner 
Gurface  of  the  tnastoid  portiun  of  the  temporal  and  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital 
to  reach  the  jugular  foramen,  where  it  opens  into  the  internal  jugular  vein.  As  it  passes 
upon  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal,  it  leaves  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  ten- 
torium cerebelli.  passing  somewhat  downward  as  well  as  inward,  and  follows  the  line 
of  junclion  of  the  petrous  and  mastoid  portions  of  the  bone  in  a  somewhal  S-shaped 
course,  whence  this  portion  of  it  is  frequently  termed  the  sigmoid  sinus. 

A  difference  in  size  is  usually  noticeable  in  the  sinuses  of  the  opposite  sides, 
that  of  the  right  being  usually  the  lai^er,  and  this  difference  is  due  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  various  sinuses  meet  at  the  torcular  Herophili.  Most  frequently  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  communicates  Riainly  with  the  right  lateral,  while  the 

Fig.  755. 


straight  sinus  opens  principally  into  the  left,  the  greater  amount  of  btood  carried  by 
the  superior  longitudinal,  as  compared  with  that  transmitted  by  the  straight,  resulting 
in  the  larger  size  of  the  right  lateral  sinus.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  the  right  lateral 
sinus  is  practically  the  direct  continuation  of  the  superior  longitudinal  and  the  left 
lateral  of  the  straight,  the  two  laterals  bting  connected  only  by  a  short  and  relatively 
small  connecting  arm,  which  rcpresents  the  torcular  Herophili.  Throughout  that 
portion  of  their  courses  in  which  the  lateral  sinuses  lie  in  the  line  of  attachment  of  the 
tentorium  cerebelli  they  are  triangular  in  cross-section  (Fig.  755),  but  in  their  mastoid 
(sigmoid)  portion  thev  are  senii-circular  ;  the  right  sinus  has  a  diametcr  of  from 
9-12  mm.,  while  the  left  varies  from  5-5  mm.  At  the  jugular  foramen  each  sinus 
makes  a  sudden  bend  and  opens  either  directly  into  the  summit  of  the  superior  jugular 
bulb,  or  eise  at  a  varying  distance  downward  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bulb, 
the  upper  extremity  of  which  then  forms  a  dome-shaped  structurc  projecting  upnard 
into  the  jugular  foramen. 
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VuiAtionB.— As  pointed  out  in  the  account  ol  the  development  of  the  great  veins  (page  916) , 
there  is  al  one  staee  a  symmetrical  arran^ment  of  the  vessels  which  open  into  the  rizht  auricle 
from  above  ;  in  ouier  words,  the  left  internal  jugular  is  continued  direcily  downwara  f rom  the 
point  where  the  left  subclavian  vein  opens  into  it  to  the  auricle,  this  downward  c 

being  usuallv  termed  the  left  superior  vena  cava.     Later  a  cross-conneclion,  the  left 

vein,  forms  between  the  right  and  left  jut^lars  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  and  the  left  superior 
.u II..  ..«j= — ~.  J . —  . g  of  i(  Qjj|j,  persLstirg  as  the  obligue  vem  01 

fails  to  occur.  the  result  being  the  complete 
ninate  vein  together  with  a  persistence  of  the 
left  superior  vena  cava  ;  or  else,  even  with  the  perfect  development  of  the  left  innominate,  there 
may  t>e  a  failure  of  the  left 

superior  vena  cava  to  degen-  p,^ 

erate.     Vanous    gradations 

between  the  embryonic  and  Leti  imem  i»ular 

adult  conditions  may  occur, 
and    the    annexed    diagram 

(fig'  751)  sh0WS  the  nature  L.  lubclavian  ubclsvion 

of  the  anoiiialy.     It  inay  t>e 

noted  that  with  the  persist-  Innonunale  inomin»te 

ence  of  the  left  superior  vena 
cava    there  is   frequently  a 

retention  of  the  communica-      ^  ,„_  venacavi  sup  vena«™ 

tion  with  it  of  the  left  cardinal 
vein.     which     normally    be-  j_  ^^^^ 

comesthev.  hemi-azyg^,— a  "   ^^  aiy8« 

condition  which  will  be  more 
especia1ly  considered  in  con-      L.  pB]inoiu[y 
nection  with  ihe  anomalies  of  '"' 

the  azygos  veins  (page  893).  noiiary  artety 

Cotonary  lin  onarv 

Practical  Consid< 
erations.  —  The  left  in- 
nominate vein,  running 
horizontally  just  below  the 
upper  border  of  the  ma- 

"^r  ■  f       ■  J'    .   I  PoScnor  »pcct  ol  bcart  and  jtrtal  veucis. shosvinK  pcrsisten« 

nubnutn,  lies  immediately  ol  leh  mpcnor  vena  ava;  (■Mnidiasrainmatic). 

above    the    aorti  c    arch. 

When  the  latter  ia  unusuallj-  high,  and  occasionally  in  children,  the  vein — especially 
if  engorged— may  project  above  the  level  of  the  suprasternal  notch  and  niay  be 
endangered  during  a  thyroidectomy,  the  retnoval  of  a  tumor,  or  a  low  tracheutoiny. 

Tributaries. — In  addition  to  the  subčUvian  and  internal  jugular  veins,  by 
whose  union  they  are  formed,  each  innominate  vein  receives  (1)  the  tfeefi  cervicai, 
(2)  the  verUbral,  (3)  the  ifilema!  mammary,  and  (4)  the  in/erior  lkyroid  \eins  of 
its  side.  The  left  innominate  vein  receives  in  addition  (5)  the  superior  phrenic, 
(6)  the  lhymic,  (7)  the  pericardial.  (8)  the  anterior  mediaslinai,  and  (9)  the 
ieft  superior  intercoslal  vein.  Of  these  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein  will  be 
described  with  the  other  intercostals. 

I.  The  Deep  Cervical  Vein. — The  deep  cervical  vein  (v.  cervicalls  profnnda) 
takes  its  origir  in  a  plexiis  situated  in  the  occipital  triangle  and  having  also  con- 
nected  with  it  tlie  vertebra!  and  occipital  veins.  It  passes  down  the  neck,  lying  be- 
tween  the  semispinalis  cervicis  and  the  spjenius  cervicis.  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  accompanies  the  deep  branch  of  the  art.  princeps  cer%'icis.  Lower  down  it 
accompanies  the  deep  cervical  branch  of  the  superior  intercostal  artery  and  bends 
slightly  outward  and  forward,  passes  between  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra  and  the  first  rib.  and  opens  into  the  innominate  vein  either  behind 
the  vertebral  vein  or  by  a  common  trunlc  with  that  vessel. 

Trlbuiuie*. — In  its  course  down  the  neck  it  receives  numerous  tributaries  (rom  the  deeper 
cervical  muscles.  and  opposite  each  inlcrverltbral  foramen  which  it  passes  it  makes  conneclions 
with  the  vertebral  vein  and  Ihe  veins  of  the  spinal  canal. 

The  most  important  of  its  tributaries  is,  however,  the  occipital  vein,  which  arises  in  a 
plesus  coverinK  ihe  occipital  portion  of  ihe  skuU  and  communicating  with  branches  of  the  pos- 
ierior  auricular  and  temporal  veins.    It  passes  downward  with  the  occipital  arterj-,  pierces  th* 
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auditory  meatus.  Here  the  sinus  tums  inward  and  fonvard  to  reach  the  jugular 
foramen  and  has  no  further  close  relation  to  the  lateral  cranial  wall.  A  curved  line 
drawn  1 2  mm.  (  J^  in. )  below  the  horizontal  and  behind  the  vertical  portions  of  the 
curved  line  last  described  represents  approximately  the  inferior  and  posterior 
boundary  of  the  sinus.  The  width  thus  indicated — a  half  inch — varies  ;  it  is  usiially 
greater  in  the  descending  part  of  the  sinus.  So,  too,  the  space  intervening 
between  the  genu  and  the  posterior  vvall  of  the  extemal  auditor>'  meatus  may  vary 
from  2-12  mm. 

The  direction  of  the  sinuses  is  also  indicated  (Macewen)  by  a  line  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  external  meatus  to  the  asterion,  and  by  one  from  the  tip  of  the 
mastoid  to  the  parieto-squamo-mastoid  junction,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the 
midportion  of  the  sinus,  or  that  most  often  involved  in  middle-ear  disease.  The 
region  of  danger  in  trephining  is  enclosed  (Birmingham)  by  two  lines,  one  from  a 
point  3.3  cm.  (i}(  in.)  above  and  3.8  cm.  (ijž  in.)  behind  the  centre  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus  to  a  point  i2  mm.  (^  in.)  above  the  inion  ;  the  other 
from  a  point  3.8  cm.  (i}4  in.)  behind  the  meatus  and  on  the  same  level  to  a  point 
1 2  mm.  ( ^  in. )  below  the  inion.  The  sinus  almost  never  overpasses  these  limits 
in  either  a  downward  or  an  upward  direction,  and  hence  the  trephine  or  chisel  may 
be  safely  applied  either  below  or  above  these  lines. 

Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  may  extend  into  the  lateral  sinus,  in  which 
čase  the  blood  may  pass  outward  into  the  tympanum  and  thence  by  way  of  the  Eusta- 
chian  tube  to  the  pharynx,  or — if  the  tympanic  membrane  is  torn — may  find  exit, 
mingled  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  at  the  external  auditory  meatus  (page  1505)« 

For  further  remarks  on  the  practical  relations  of  this  important  sinus,  see 
page  1508. 

2.  The  Superior  Longitudinal  Sinus. — The  superior  longitudinal  sinus 
(sinus  sagittalis  superior)  (Fig.  756)  is  an  unpaired  sinus  which  lies  along  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  falx  cerebri  to  the  cranial  vault.  It  begins  blindly  anteriorly  by  a 
small  vein-like  portion  which  lies  in  the  foramen  ca^cum  between  the  frontal  and 
ethmoidal  bones,  but  soon  becomes  a  true  sinus  which  passes  upward  and  backward  in 
the  median  line  of  the  frontal  bone,  beneath  the  sagittal  suture  of  the  parietals,  and  do^-n 
the  median  line  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  occipital  to  terminate  at  the  intemal 
occipital  protuberance  by  opening  into  the  torcular  Herophili,  or,  usually,  more  or 
less  directly  into  the  right  lateral  sinus. 

The  sinus  is  triangular  in  section  and  increases  gradually  in  size  from  before  back- 
ward,  measuring  about  1.5  mm.  in  diameter  at  the  level  of  the  apex  of  the  crista 
galli  and  1 1  mm.  at  its  termination.  Its  lumen  is  usually  traversed  by  numerous 
irregular  bands  of  connective  tissue  known  as  chordie  Willisit\  and  frequently,  espe- 
cially  in  aged  persons,  Pacchionian  bodies,  which  are  numerous  along  its  course, 
project  into  it  (Fig.  1039). 

Tributaries.— In  the  fcetus  and  in  early  childhood  the  superior  longitudinal  .sinus  communi* 
cates  with  the  veins  of  the  nasal  cavity  through  the  foramen  caecum,  but  this  connection  is  dissolved 
in  the  adult.  In  addition,  it  communicates  with  the  neighboring  blood-lakes  and  through  these 
with  the  meningeal  veins,  and  receives  (a)  branches  from  the  adjacent  portioas  of  the  dura 
mater  ;  (b)  the  superior  cerebral  veins,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number  (page  877)  ;  and  (c)  diploic 
veins,  some  of  which  traverse  the  parietal  bone  and  constitute  emissary  veins,  the  most  noticeable 
of  these  being  one  which  traverses  the  parietal  foramen  (page  876). 

Variations.— The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  varies  considerably  in  size  and  is  occasiona]ly 
exceedingly  small,  the  tributaries  which  normally  open  into  it  passing  downu'ard  in  the  faU 
to  open  into  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus.  It  has  been  observed  to  divide  into  two  trunks 
throughout  a  portion  of  its  course,  and  also  to  divide  at  the  apex  of  the  occipital  bone  mto  lwo 
trunks  which  foHowed  the  lines  of  the  lambdoid  suture  to  open  into  the  lateral  sinuses.  U$uaUy. 
as  stated,  the  sinus  communicates  more  or  less  directly  with  the  right  lateral  sinus,  but  occasion- 
ally  it  may  bend  to  the  left  of  the  intemal  occipital  protuberance  and  open  into  the  left  lateral. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  may  become 
infected  (a)  from  the  scalp  through  the  diploic  veins  ;  {b)  from  foci  of  cerebral  or 
meningeal  disease  through  the  contiguous  blood-lakes  or  through  the  cerebral  veins  ; 
{c)  in  childhood  from  the  noše  through  the  veins  traversing  the  foramen  caecum. 
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as  the  vena  thyreoidea  ima,  corresponding  to  the  artery  of  the  same  name,  which, 
however,  need  not  be  present  with  it.  It  opens  usually  into  the  left  innominate 
vein,  but  occasionally  is  prolonged  inward  to  terminate  in  the  superior  vena  cava. 

Tributaries. — The  plexus  thyreoideus  impar  receives  Communications  from  the  superior 
thyroid  veins  and  also  has  opening  into  it  the  inferior  laryngeal  veins  (vv.  laryngeac  inferiores) 
which  descend  from  the  larynx.  The  inferior  thyroid  veins  receive  directly  branches  from  the 
trachea  (vv.  trachealcs)  and  from  the  oesophagus  (vv.  cesophageae). 

Practical  Considerations. — An  incision  across  the  inferior  thyroid  vein, 
whose  walls,  being  imbedded  in  inflamed  tissue,  could  not  collapse,  has  caused 
sudden  death  by  the  entrance  of  air.  Parise,  in  attempting  to  seize  the  divided 
inferior  thyroid  vein  during  tracheotomy,  lifted  the  superficial  wall  only,  thus  per- 
mitting  air  to  enter  the  vein  with  a  fatal  result  (Allen). 

5.  The  Superior  Phrenic  Vein. — The  superior  phrenic  vein  (v.  phrenica 
superior)  has  its  origin  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  and  ascends  through 
the  thorax,  lying  between  the  pericardium  and  pleura  and  accompanying  the  phrenic 
nerve  and  the  superior  phrenic  artery,  of  which  it  is  a  companion  vein.  Usually  the 
veins  of  both  sides  are  double.  They  open  above  into  the  left  innominate  vein,  fre- 
quently  uniting  with  the  thymic,  pericardial,  and  mediastinal  veins  before  their  termi- 
nation.     They  are  provided  with  valves  both  at  their  orifice  and  along  their  course. 

6.  The  Thymic  Veins. — The  thymic  veins  (vv.  thymicae)  are  rather  insig- 
nificant  in  the  adult  and  are  usually  two  or  three  in  number.  They  arise  in  the 
adipose  tissue  which  replaces  the  thymus  gland  and  empty  above  into  the  left  innomi- 
nate vein,  frequently  uniting  with  the  superior  phrenic  veins.  In  the  child  they  are 
of  considerable  size  in  correlation  with  the  development  of  the  thymus  gland. 

7.  The  Pericardial  Veins. — The  pericardial  veins  (vv.  pericardiacae)  vary 
considerably  in  number.  They  are  ali  smail,  and  empty  in  part  into  the  left  innomi- 
nate vein  and  in  part  into  the  azygos  and  intemal  mammary  veins. 

8.  The  Anterior  Mediastinal  Veins. — The  anterior  mediastinal  veins  (vv. 
mediastinales  anteriores),  like  the  preceding,  are  variable  in  number  and  small.  They 
arise  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  and  open  above  into  the  left  innominate  vein. 

The  Internal  Jugular  Vein. 

The  internal  jugular  vein  (v.  jugularis  interna)  (Figs.  753,  760)  is  the  principal 
venous  trunk  of  the  neck.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the  lateral  sinus  at  the  jugular 
foramen,  and  descends  the  neck  in  company  with  the  internal  and  common  carodd 
arteries  to  a  point  a  little  extemal  to  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  where  it  unites 
with  the  subclavian  to  form  the  innominate  vein.  At  its  origin  it  rests  upon  the  anterior 
sloping  surface  of  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  usually  presents  at 
this  point  a  distinct  bulbous  enlargement  (bulbus  venae  jugularis  superior)  measuring 
about  1.5  cm.  in  diameter.  Below  the  bulbus  superior,  at  its  exit  from  the  jugular 
foramen,  the  diameter  of  the  vein  averages  about  9  mm. ,  although  subject  to  consider- 
able variation,  and  usually  differing  on  the  two  sides,  since  the  lateral  sinuses,  of 
which  the  veins  are  the  continuations,  differ  on  the  two  sides,  that  of  the  right  being 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  larger.  As  it  descends  the  neck  the  vein  gradually 
increases  in  size  as  it  receives  its  various  tributaries,  and  just  before  its  union  with  the 
subclavian  vein  it  presents  a  more  or  less  pronounced  spindle-shaped  enlargement 
(bulbus  venae  jugularis  inferior).  This  dilatation  is  usually  much  more  distinct  in  the 
right  vein  than  in  the  left,  and  at  its  upper  end  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves  or  else 
with  a  single  one,  the  cavities  of  the  valves  being  directed  downward  as  if  to  prevent 
an  upward  flow  of  blood.  Even  when  a  pair  is  present  they  are  insufficient,  but  they 
may  nevertheless  play  an  important  part  in  preventing  the  blood  from  flowing  into 
the  innominate  through  the  subclavian  vein  and  from  producing,  during  the  systole 
of  the  auricle,  a  back  pressure  in  the  cerebral  veins  which  are  in  connection  with  the 
intemal  jugular.  Since  the  right  innominate  is  much  more  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
vena  cava  superior  than  is  the  left,  the  greater  development  of  the  inferior  bulb  in 
the  right  internal  jugular  can  be  readily  understood. 
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backward,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  to  the  junction  of  the  {alx  with  the  tentorium 
cerebelli,  where  it  opens  into  the  straight  sinus.  It  receives  small  tributaries  from  the 
falx  and  sometimes  also  brom  the  corpus  callosum. 

4.  The  Straight  Sinus. — The  straight  sinus  (sinus  rectus)  (Fig.  756),  also 
unpaired,  lies  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  falx  cerebri  with  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 
It  is  formed  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  tentorium  by  the  junction  of  the  inferior  longi- 
tudinal  sinus  and  the  great  cerebral  vein  {vena  Galeni)  (page  877),  and  is  directed 
backward  to  open  into  the  torcular  Herophili  or  more  usually  into  the  left  lateral 
sinus. 

In  addition  to  the  two  trunks  by  whose  union  it  is  formed,  it  receives  a  number 
of  small  branches  from  the  tentorium,  branches  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
medial  surfaces  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  sometimes  a  median  superior  cere- 
bellar  vein. 

5.  The  Occipital  Sinus. — The  occipital  sinus  (sinus  occipitalis)  (Fig.  757)  is 
an  unpaired,  or  in  some  cases  a  paired,  sinus  which  descends  from  the  torcular  Herophili 
along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebelli  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  There  it  divides  into  two  trunks,  the  margincU  sinuses,  which  pass 
fonvard  along  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  one  on  one  side  and  one  on 
the  other,  to  open  into  the  bulbus  superior  of  the  corresponding  intemal  jugular 
vein. 

The  occipital  sinus  receives  as  tributaries  branches  from  the  fcdx  cerebelli  and 
the  adjacent  portions  of  the  dura,  and  also  some  veins  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
cerebellum.  At  the  posterior  border  of  the  foramen  magnum,  where  it  bifurcates  to 
form  the  marginal  sinuses,  it  makes  connection  with  the  veins  of  the  posterior  spina! 
plexus. 

Variations. — ^The  occipital  sinus  is  occasionally  wantin^,  and  freqiiently  extends  only  as  far 
as  the  posterior  border  of  the  foramen  magnum,  the  marginal  sinuses  being^  undeveloped.  It 
may  open  above  into  either  the  right  or  left  lateral  sinus,  or  into  the  straight  sinus  a  short 
distance  before  its  termination. 

6.  The  Cavernous  Sinus. — The  cavemous  sinus  (sinus  cavernosus)  (Fig.  757) 
is  a  paired  sinus  of  considerable  size  which  extends  along  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  from  the  sphenoidal  fissure  in  front  to  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal.  It  measures  about  2  cm.  in  length  and  has  a  diameter  of  about  i  cm, 
and  is  almost  quadrilateral  in  cross-section.  Its  external  diameter  does  not,  however, 
represent  the  actual  capacity  of  itslumen,  since  this  is  greatly  reduced  in  size  (i)  by 
being  traversed  by  numerous  trabeculae  from  which  fringe-like  prolongations  hang 
freely  into  the  blood-current,  a  section  of  the  sinus  having  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  section  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  penis,  whence  the  name  bestowed  upon  it  bv 
Winslow  ;  and  (2)  by  the  fact  that  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  abducent 
(sixth)  nerve  traverse  it,  while  certain  other  of  the  cranial  nerves  are  embedded  in  its 
outer  wall.  These  nerves  are  the  oculomotor,  the  pathetic,  and  the  ophthalmic  and 
maxillary  divisions  of  the  trigeminus,  which  lie  in  that  order  from  above  downward. 

Tributaries. — At  the  sphenoidal  fissure  the  cavemous  sinus  receives  the  ophthalmic  vein 
and,  farther  back,  occasionally  the  basilar  vein,  both  of  which  are  described  later  on  (page  877). 
In  addition,  it  receives  veins  from  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  dura  mater,  and  has  connecting 
with  it  the  spheno-parietal  and  the  intercavemous  sinuses.  These  latter  are  transverse  sinuses 
which  pass  across  between  the  two  cavemous  sinuses,  the  one  (sinus  intercaveniosus  anterior) 
passing  in  front  of  the  sella  turcica  and  the  other  (sinus  intercavernosus  posterior)  behind  that 
cavity,  and  they  receive  branches  from  the  dura  mater  and  from  the  pituitary  body.  The  lwo 
sinuses,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  cavemous  sinus  between  their  terminations  on  each  side, 
form  what  is  usually  termed  the  circular  sinus  (sinus  drcularis). 

Besides  the  vessels  which  are  truly  tributaries,  the  cavemous  sinus  also  has  connected 
with  it  certain  vessels  which  are  emissar>'  in  function,  leading  blood  away  from  it  The  two 
petrosal  sinuses  in  which  it  terminates  are  of  this  nature.  In  addition,  veins  pass  from  its  tmder 
surface  (i)  through  the  foramen  ovale,  along  with  the  mandibular  division  of  the  trigeminal 
nerve,  to  communicate  with  the  pterygoid  p1exus;  (2)  through  the  fibrous  tissue  which  closes 
the  foramen  lacerum  medium  ;  (3)  through  the  foramen  of  Vesalius,  when  thisexists ;  and  (4) 
occasionally  through  the  foramen  rotundum  with  the  maxillary  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 
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The  left  intemal  jugular  has  been  observed  much  reduced  in  size,  there  being  a  compen- 
satory  enlargement  of  the  corresponding  extemal  jugular,  and  it  may  be  doubled  tnroughout  a 
greater  or  less  portion  of  its  course,  although  always  single  at  either  extremity.  In  addition 
to  the  normal  tnbutaries  described  below,  it  may  receive  the  temporo-maxillary  vein,  the  verte- 
bral,  superior  Iaryngeal,  or  left  superior  intercostal,  a  bronchial  vein,  the  suprascapular,  or  the 
transverse  cervical  vein. 

Practical  Considerations. — ^The  intemal  jugular  vein — the  largest  of  the 
superficially  placed  veins  of  the  body — may  be  involved  in  cut-throat  or  other  wounds 
of  the  neck.  Like  the  carotid,  it  usually  escapes  in  attempts  at  suicide  on  account  of  the 
usual  position  assumed— with  the  chin  elevated  and  the  head  thrown  back  so  that  the 
muscles  are  rendered  tense  and  prominent  and  the  vessels  are  protected.  If  the 
wound  is  above  the  thyroid  cartilage  they  are  stili  safer  on  account  of  their  inclination 
backward,  and  such  a  wound  may  reach  the  spinal  column  without  injuring  them.  In 
wounds  below  the  thyroid  if  the  air  passages  are  opened  in  attempted  suicide,  the 
sudden  exit  of  air  from  the  lungs,  accompanied  by  coUapse  of  the  chest,  may,  it  has 
been  suggested,  result  in  the  dropping  of  the  arm  carrying  the  weapon  before  the 
wound  has  reached  the  level  of  the  vessels,  although  they  are  here  more  vulnerable 
than  they  are  above.  The  intemal  jugular,  the  other  veins  of  the  neck,  and  the 
subclavian  and  axillary  veins,  are  greatly  influenced  by  respiration,  emptying  during 
inspiration,  distending  during  expiration — ^the  *  *  respiratory  wave, "  or  *  *  venous 
pulse.**  Their  attachments  to  the  fascia  keep  them  from  entirely  coUapsing.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  internal  jugular.  After  the  carotid  sheath  has  been 
opened  the  vein  will  vary  in  appearance  from  a  distended  thin-walled  tube  perhaps 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  (expiration),  to  a  flaccid,  ribbon-like  structure  with  walls 
apparendy  in  contact  (inspiration),  During  inspiration  air  may  thus  be  readily  drawn 
into  one  of  these  veins  if  it  has  been  wounded,  and  if  the  wound  is  dry,  or  if  pressure 
is  not  immediately  applied  to  the  vein  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  wound.*  If  the  air  is 
in  large  quantity  it  may  cause  instant  death  when  it  reaches  the  right  auricle  by  over- 
distension  and  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  ;  or  sometimes  less  rapidly  by 
asphyxia  following  air  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  veins. 

The  internal  jugular  vein  may  be  infected  secondarily  to  infective  intracranial 
sinus  thrombosis,  especially  of  the  sigmoid.  Phlebitis  or  thrombosis  of  the  internal 
jugular  is  attended  by  pain  and  tendemess  along  the  course  of  the  vein,  and  later  by 
the  development  of  a  cord-like  mass  to  the  inner  side  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
and  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid  artery.  This  may  involve  the  whole  length  of  the 
vein  but  is  apt  to  be  confined  to  the  upper  third.  When  an  infected  thrombus  in  the 
sigmoid  sinus  has  undergone  such  extensive  disintegration  that  it  is  unlikely  to  be 
entirely  removed  by  operative  obliteration  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  sinus,  or 
when  in  a  thrombosed  internal  jugular,  giving  the  sensation  of  a  hard  cord-like  struc- 
ture, its  upper  part  becomes  soft  from  disintegration  of  the  thrombus  and  this  disin- 
tegration descends,  ligation  of  the  vessel  below  this  point  usually  becomes  necessary 
(Macewen).  The  ligation  shuts  ofF  the  main  channel  between  the  sigmoid  sinus  and 
the  lungs,  although  the  latter  may  stili  be  infected  by  way  of  the  occipital  sinus  and 
condylar  veins  and  the  subclavian  vein. 

The  vessel  is  approached  by  the  same  incision  as  that  made  for  ligation  of  a  caro- 
tid. The  vascular  sheath  is  opened  well  to  the  outer  side  so  that  the  carotid  com- 
partment  mav,  if  possible,  be  left  intact.  The  vein  should  be  tied  in  two  places  and 
divided  between  the  ligatures. 

After  occlusion  of  the  vein  either  by  ligature  or  by  pressure  from  a  growth,  the 
blood  from  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  passes  by  a  transverse  vein  to  the 
internal  jugular  of  the  opposite  side. 

Tributaries. — In  addition  to  the  lateral  and  the  inferior  petrosal  sinuses,  which 
will  be  described  with  the  other  cranial  sinuses,  the  internal  jugular  receives  the 
follo\ving  tributaries:  (i)  th^  pharyn^eal,  (2)  the /aaa/,  (3)  the  linguai,  (4)  the 
mperior  thyroid,  and  i^')  the  middle  thyroid  veins. 

I.  The  Pharyngeal  Veins. — The  pharyngeal  veins  (v^^  pharrngeae)  are  small 
vessels,  varying  in  number,  which  open,  either  independently  or  after  having  united 
to  a  single  stem,  either  directly  into  the  internal  jugular  or  indirectly  by  way  of  the 
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— chiefly  into  the  tributaries  of  the  lateral  sinus.  The  two  sinuses  through  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus  and  other  venous  channels,  have  free  anastomotic  connection 
which  ef!ectually  tends  to  equalize  or  distribute  blood-pressure. 

The  communication  between  the  two  cavemous  sinuses  through  the  basilar  sinus 
— or  plexus — and  the  circular  sinus,  is  an  important  portion  of  the  niechanism  by 
which  the  pressure  of  venous  blood  \vithin  the  skull  is  equalized.  This  same  com- 
munication may,  however,  in  a  čase  of  a n ter io- venous  aneurism  {vide  stipra)  bring 
about  involvement  of  the  orbit  on  the  other  side,  the  blood  from  the  aneurism  entering 
the  opposite  sinus  by  way  of  these  intercommunicating  sinuses,  or  infection  may 
follow  the  same  channel. 

7.  The  Spheno-Parietal  Sinus. — The  spheno-parietal  sinus  (sinus  spheno' 
parietalis),  also  known  from  its  position  as  the  sinus  alce  parvcB^  arises  at  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  from  one  of  the  meningeal  veins  and 
passes  horizontally  inward,  under  cover  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  lesser  wing,  to 
reach  the  cavernous  sinus  near  its  anterior  extremity.  It  receives  dural,  diploic,  and 
some  of  the  anterior  cerebral  veins. 

8.  The  Superior  Petrosal  Sinus. — ^The  superior  petrosal  sinus  (sinus  petrosus 
superior)  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  sinuses  into  which  the  cavernous  divides  at  the 
apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal.  It  passes  outward  and  backward  along 
the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  bone  and  opens  into  the  lateral  sinus  just  at  the 
point  where  it  leaves  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli  to  become  the 
sigmoid  sinus.  The  superior  petrosal  sinuses  receive  some  small  tympanic  veins  and 
some  branches  from  the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum. 

9.  The  Inferior  Petrosal  Sinus. — The  inferior  petrosal  sinus  (sinus  petrosus 
inferior)  is  the  larger  terminal  branch  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  extends  from  the 
posterior  extremity  of  that  sinus,  at  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  along  the  petro-occipital  suture  to  the  jugular  foramen,  where  it  opens  into  the 
superior  bulb  of  the  jugular  vein,  or,  frequently,  into  the  vein  below  the  bulb. 

In  addition  to  small  branches  from  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  dura  and 
from  the  cerebellum,  pons,  and  meduUa  oblongata,  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus 
receives  some  internal  auditory  veins  and  an  anterior  c(mdyloid  vein  which  arises 
from  a  plexus  surrounding  the  hypoglossal  nerve  in  its  course  through  the  anterior 
condyloid  foramen.  In  its  anterior  portion  the  sinus  is  also  in  communication  with 
the  basilar  sinus. 

10.  The  Basilar  Sinus. — The  basilar  sinus  (plexus  basilaris),  also  termed  the 
transverse  sinus,  is  usually  a  plexus  of  sinuses  rather  than  a  single,  distinct  sinus. 
It  occupies  the  dura  mater  which  covers  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone  and  communicates  with  the  inferior  petrosal  and  posterior  intercavemous 
sinuses  in  front,  and  behind,  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  foramen  magnum,  with 
the  anterior  spinal  plexus.  It  receives  branches  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
from  the  diploe. 

Practical  Considerations. — Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  through  the 
posterior  (cerebellar)  fossa  may  involve  the  basilar  plexus  of  sinuses  and  befollowed 
by  an  intracranial  hemorrhage  which  slowly  oozes  through  the  line  of  fracture  and, 
following  the  lines  of  vessels  or  nerves,  ultimately  causes  swelling  and  ecchymosis  of 
the  skin  of  the  neck  ;  the  latter  is  apt  to  show  first  anterior  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid, 
to  which  region  the  blood  is  conducted  by  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  auricular 
artery.     It  spreads  thence  upward  and  backward  in  a  curved  line. 

The  Diploic  Veins. 

The  spaces  of  the  diploe  are  traversed  by  a  rich  plexus  of  veins,  characteriied 
by  the  thinness  of  their  walls  and  opening  by  numerous  small  communicating 
branches  either  into  the  veins  of  the  scalp,  the  middle  meningeal  veins,  or  the 
cranial  sinuses.  Some  larger,  although  rather  inconstant,  stems  also  arise  from  the 
plexus  and  form  what  are  termed  the  diploic  veins.  Of  these,  four  are  U5ually 
recognized  (Fig.  758). 
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The  facial  vein  is  said  to  be  less  flaccid  than  most  superficial  veins,  and  there- 
fore  to  remain  more  patent  after  section  ;  it  possesses  either  imperfectly  developed 
or  rudimentary  valves,  or  none  at  ali.  As  a  consequence  of  these  facts,  septic  dis- 
ease — malignant  pustule,  furuncle,  carbuncle,  cancrum  oris — involving  the  face  or 
forehead,  is  exceptionaIly  dangerous,  as  the  infection  may  spread  by  way  of  the 
ophthalmic  vein  or  the  pterygoid  plexus  to  the  cavernous  sinus  and  result  in  a  fatal 
thrombosis  or  meningitis. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  venous  blood  of  the  face  and  that  of  the 
brain-case  are  rendered  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  state  of  the  circulation  of  the 
external  noše  is  sometimes  an  index  of  the  condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
Moreover,  in  cases  of  orbital  or  intracranial  tumors,  the  ophthalmic,  angular,  and 
facial  veins  become  congested,  dilated,  and  tortuous  from  pressure-interference  with 
the  venous  current. 

The  line  of  the  facial  vein  is  from  the  canthus  of  the  eye  to  a  point  on  the  mandible 
at  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  muscle  and  just  behind  the  facial  artery.  This 
line  is  straight  instead  of  tortuous,  as  is  the  čase  with  that  of  the  latter  vessel. 

• 

Tributaries. — The  tributaries  of  the  facial  vein  are  (a)  the /ron/a/  and  (d)  the  supraarlnial, 
by  the  union  of  which  it  is  formed.  In  addition  it  receives  in  its  course  across  the  face  (c)  the 
paipebral^  (d)  the  lateral nasals,  (e)  the  superior  labial^  {/)  the  in/erior  labial,  (g)  the  deep 
/aciai,  ( h )  the  masseteric^  and  ( i )  the  anterior  paroHd  veins.  In  its  cervical  portion  it  has  open- 
ing  into  it  (y )  the  in/erior  or  descending palaHne,  and  (k)  the  sudmenta/ veins. 

(a)  The  frontal  veins  ( vv.  frontales)  descend  over  the  forehead  on  either  side  of  the  median 
line,  Iying  immediately  beneath  the  skin  upon  the  frontalis  muscle.  The  branches  from  which 
they  take  origin  communicate  at  the  sides  and  vertex  of  the  skull  with  tributaries  of  the  occip- 
ita)  and  temporal  veins,  and  also  through  small  foramina  in  the  frontal  bone  with  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus.  The  two  veins  are  connected  by  numerous  cross-branches,  and  not  infre- 
quent!y  unite  more  or  less  completely  to  form  a  single  median  stem  which  bifurcates  below. 
Each  vein  terminates  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  by  uniting  with  the  corresponding  supraor- 
bital  vein  to  form  the  angular, 

At  the  root  of  the  noše  the  two  veins  are  usually  united  by  a  distinct  cross-branch,  the 
naša/  arch,  which  receives  from  below  the  dorsal  nasal  veins. 

(^)  The  supraorbital  vein  (v.  supraorbitalis)  is  a  relatively  large  trunk  which  runs  trans- 
versely  above  the  superior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  consequently  is  quite  distinct  from  the  artery 
of  the  same  name.  It  arises  at  the  extemal  angle  of  the  orbit,  where  it  communicates  with 
affluents  of  the  temporal  veins,  and  passes  inward  beneath  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and, 
piercing  that  muscle  just  above  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  unites  with  the  frontal  vein  to  form 
the  angular. 

It  receives  numerous  small  branches  from  neighboring  reg^ons  and  from  the  diploic  vein 
of  the  frontal  bone,  and  at  the  supraorbital  notch  it  communicates  with  the  ophthalmic  system 
of  veins. 

(r)  The  palpebral  veins  (vv.  palpebrales  superiores  et  inferiores)  are  small  vessels  which  take 
their  origin  from  the  venous  plexus  of  the  eyelids  and  open  into  the  angular  vein.  The  palpe- 
bral plexus  also  communicates  laterally  with  the  affluents  of  the  temporal  veins. 

{d )  The  lateral  nasal  veins  ( vv.  nasales  exteniae)  arise  in  a  rich  plexus  which  occupies  the 
alae  and  tip  of  the  noše  and  with  which  the  dorsal  nasal  vein  communicates  and  also  branches  from 
the  extensive  pituitary  plexus,  these  latter  branches  emerging  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
nasal  liones  and  cartilage.  The  veins  extend  upward  and  backward  and  open  into  the  lovver 
part  of  the  angular  vein. 

{e)  The  superior  labial  or  coronary  vein  (v.  labialis  superior)  takes  its  origin  in  a  plexus  in 
the  substance  of  the  upper  lip  with  which  branches  from  the  septum  and  alae  of  the  noše  com- 
municate. The  course  of  the  vein  is  independent  of  that  of  the  artery  of  the  same  name,  passing 
backward  and  somewhat  upward  to  the  naso-labial  groove,  and  opening  into  the  facial  vein 
about  opposite  the  ala  of  the  noše. 

{/)  The  inferior  labial  vein  (v.  labialis  inferior )  arises  from  a  venous  plexus  in  the  lovver  lip 
and  passes  downward  and  outward  to  open  into  the  facial  just  after  it  has  crossed  the  ramus  of  the 
mandible.  Usually  a  second  vein,  the  inferior coronary^  also  arises  from  the  inferior  labial  plexus 
and  passes  almost  horizontally  outward  to  open  into  the  facial  a  little  below  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

^g)  The  deep  facial  vein,  also  termed  the  anterior  iniernal  ^naxillary\  takes  its  origin  from 
the  pter>'goid  plexus  (page882)  over  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxi]Ia,  through  which  it  receives 
branches  fiom  a  net-work  lying  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  antmm  of  Highmore. 
It  passes  forward  and  downward  bet\veen  the  buccinator  and  masseter  muscles,  and  opens  into 
the  outer  surface  of  the  facial  uhere  that  vein  passes  beneath  the  zygomatic  muscle. 
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plexus  (page873)  and  the  ophthalmic  vein  (page  879),  ali  these  making  connections 
with  the  sinuses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  extracranial  veins,  on  the  other.  It  is 
customary,  however,  to  limit  the  term  to  certain  veins  which,  for  the  most  part, 
traverse  special  foramina  in  the  cranial  walls,  a  few,  however,  passing  through 
foramina  whose  principal  content  is  one  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

1.  The  parietal  emiB8ary  vein  (emissariam  parietale),  rather  variable  in  size,  traverses  the  cor- 
respondingly  variable  parietal  foramen,  placing  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  in  cominunication 
with  the  veins  of  the  scalp. 

2.  The  occipital  emi88ary  vein  ( emisaarium  occipitale)  traverses  the  occipital  protuberance 
and  places  the  torcular  Herophili  or  one  or  the  other  of  the  lateral  sinuses  in  communication  with 
the  occipital  veins.  Its  size  is  variable  ;  it  usually  receives  the  occipital  diploic  vein,  and  inay 
perforate  only  the  extemal  or  the  internal  table  of  the  occipital  bone,  representing  in  such  cascs 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  diploic  vein  rather  than  a  true  emissary. 

3.  The  mastoid  emi8sary  vein  (emissarium  mastoideuin )  passes  through  the  mastoid  foramen 
and  places  the  lateral  sinus  in  communication  with  either  the  occipital  or  the  posterior  auricular 
veins.  It  is  occasionally  wanting,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  so  large  as  to  appear  to  be 
the  continuation  of  the  lateral  sinus,  the  terminal  portion  of  that  vessel  between  the  mastoid  and 
jugular  foramina  being  greatly  reduced  in  size. 

4.  The  posterior  condyloid  emi88ary  vein  ( emissarittm  condyloideuin )  is  very  inconstant,  and 
when  present  traverses  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen,  extending  between  the  lateral  sinus  near 
its  termination  and  the  vertebral  veins. 

5.  The  anterior  condyloid  emi88ary  vein  (rete  canalis  hypoglos8i)  is  a  net-work  which  sur- 
rounds  the  hypoglossal  nerve  in  its  course  through  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen.  From  the 
plexus  two  veins  arise,  one  of  which  passes  to  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus  and  the  other  to  the 
vertebral  veins. 

6.  The  emi88arie8  of  the  foramen  ovale  ( rete  foraminis  ovalis)  are  formed  by  two  veins  which 
communicate  above  with  the  cavemous  sinus  and  pass  to  the  foramen  ovale,  where  they  form  a 
plexus  surrounding  the  mandibular  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  and  communicate  with  the 
pterygoid  plexus  of  veins.  Occasionally,  also,  a  similar  plexus  accompanies  the  maxinar>'  division 
of  the  trigeminus  through  the  foramen  rotundum. 

7.  The  emi88ary  vein  of  the  foramen  of  Vesaliua  is,  like  the  foramen,  inconstant,  occurring 
only  about  once  in  three  cases.  It  extends  between  the  cavemous  sinus  and  the  pterygoid 
plexus  of  veins. 

8.  Finally,  a  variable  number  of  small  veins  pass  through  the  connective  tissue  which 
closes  the  foramen  lacenim  medium  and  plače  the  cavemous  sinus  in  communication  with  the 
pterygoid  plexus. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  relations  of  the  emissary  veins  explain  many 
cases  of  spread  of  extra-cranial  infection  to  the  meninges  and  the  sinuses.  If  there 
were  no  emissary  veins,  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  scalp  and  skuU  would  lose 
half  their  seriousness  (Treves).  Infected  wounds  of  the  scalp,  cellulitis  orerysipe!as 
involving  that  structure,  osteomyelitis,  or  necrosis  of  the  cranial  bones  may  through 
the  emissarv  veins  result  in  serious  intra- cranial  disease.  The  largest  of  these  veins 
is  usually  the  mastoid,  the  communication  between  the  lateral  sinus  and  the  occipital 
or  posterior  auricular  vein  {vide  suprd),  This  relation  and  the  considerable  quan- 
tity  of  blood  carried  by  the  mastoid  vein  are  thought  to  explain  the  supposed  eflect 
of  leeches  or  blisters  applied  behind  the  ear  in  cerebral  hyperaemia  or  inflammation, 
especially  as  nearly  ali  the  blood  of  the  brain  leaves  it  through  the  lateral  sinuses. 
They  also  explain  the  extensive  cedema  behind  the  ear  and  around  the  mastoid 
region  often  seen  in  lateral  sinus  thrombosis.  Pus  has  formed  in  the  cerebellar 
fossa  outside  of  the  sigmoid  sinus,  made  its  exit  through  the  mastoid  foramen  and 
appeared  as  an  occipito-cervical  abscess  (Erichsen).  The  escape  of  pus  by  the 
mastoid  foramen  indicates  extradural  pus  in  the  cerebellar  fossa  about  the  sigmoid 
groove,  with  the  probability  that  sigmoid  sinus  thrombosis  exist5,  especially  if  the 
mastoid  vein  is  itself  thrombosed  (Macewen). 

In  suppurative  sigmoid  sinus  disease  the  posterior  condyloid  vein  may  convev 
infection  to  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  cer\'ical  triangle, 
causing  abscess  beneath  the  deep  fascia  ;  or,  as  a  result  of  cerebellar  pach^tnen- 
ingitis,  there  may  be  phlebitis  of  this  vein,  with  marked  tenderness  in  the  same 
region.  The  emissary  veins  are  important  agents  in  the  equalization  of  intra-cranial 
pressure. 
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• 

3.  The  Lingual  Vein. — The  lingual  vein  (v.  lingualis)  is  a  short  trunk  which 
either  opens  directly  into  the  internal  jugular  or  unites  with  the  facial  vein  to  form  a 
linguo-facial  trunk.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  vessels,  the  deep  lingual  veins, 
which  are  the  venai  comites  of  the  lingual  artery,  and  the  sublingual. 

The  deep  lingual  veins  are  of  small  calibre  and  accompany  the  lingual  artery 
throughout  its  entire  course,  numerous  cross-connections  between  them  involving  the 
artery  as  in  a  plexus.  Shortly  before  opening  into  the  lingual  stem  the  two  veins  unite, 
and  into  the  vessel  so  formed  the  companion  veins  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  tongue 
(vv.  dorsales  linguae)  open,  these  vessels  communicating  with  the  tonsillar  plexus  and 
the  superior  laryngeal  vein. 

The  sublingual  vein,  also  termed  the  ranine,  has  its  origin  on  the  under  sur- 
fiace  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  It  passes  backward, 
at  first  in  company  with  the  submaxillary  duct,  and,  after  receiving  communicating 
branches  from  the  deep  lingual  and  the  submental  veins,  it  passes  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  hyoglossus  muscle  and  continues  backward  in  company  with  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  whence  it  has  been  termed  the  v.  comitans  n.  hypoglossi. 

AH  the  branches  of  the  lingual  vein  are  provided  with  valves. 

Variations. — Considerable  variation  exists  in  the  extent  to  which  the  lingual  vein  is  de- 
veloped,  both  its  constituent  tributaries  as  well  as  the  dorsales  lingUce  sometimes  opening  inde- 
penaently  into  the  internal  iugular.  It  may  open  into  either  the  extemal  or  anterior  jugular 
instead  of  the  internal,  and  tne  deep  linguals  may  open  into  the  phar>'ngeal  vein.  Occasionally, 
by  the  enlargemeht  of  the  connection  normalIy  occurring,  the  submental  vein  becomes  a  tribu- 
tary  of  the  sublingual. 

4.  The  Superior  Thjrroid  Vein. — ^The  superior  thyroid  vein  (v.  thyreoidea 
superior)  accompanies  the  artery  of  the  same  name.  It  arises  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  plexus  which  encloses  the  thyroid  gland,  communicating  through  it  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  middle  and  inferior  thyroid  veins.  It  is  directed  up- 
ward  and  backward,  and  opens  either  directly  into  the  internal  jugular  or  more  usually 
into  the  lingual  or  the  linguo-facial  trunk. 

Tributaries. — The  following  are  received  by  the  superior  thyroid  vein.  {a)  The  superior 
laryngeal  vein  (v.  laryngea  superior),  which  arises  in  the  pharyngo-laryngeal  recess  from  a  plexus 
which  receives  the  blood  from  the  aryepiglottidean  fold  and  the  laryngeal  musculature  and  com- 
municates  with  the  vv.  dorsales  linguae  above  and  also  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  pharyngeal 
plexus.  It  passes  upward  and  backward  in  company  with  the  corresponding  nerve  and  artery 
and  opens  into  the  superior  thyroid  vein  or  occasionally  into  the  linguo-facial  trunk  or  the 
anterior  jugular.  (^)  The  crico-thyroid  vein  is  a  slender  vessel  which  accompanies  the  artery 
of  the  same  name.  (c)  The  stemo-mastoid  vein  (v.  stemocleidomastoidea )  receives  blood  from 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  and  is  associated  with  the  artery  of  the  same  name. 

5.  The  Middle  Thjrroid  Vein. — ^The  middle  thyroid  vein  is  not  always 
present  and  may  be  regarded  as  accessory  to  the  superior  thyroid.  It  issues  from 
the  thyroid  plexus,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  gland,  and  passes 
downward  and  outward,  independently  of  any  artery,  to  open  into  the  internal  jugular 
at  the  junction  of  its  middle  and  lower  thirds. 

The  Sinuses  of  the  Dura  Mater. 

The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  (sinus  durae  matris)  form  a  series  of  channels, 
frequendy  of  considerable  size,  occupying  clefts  in  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater. 
They  receive  the  cerebral,  meningeal,  and  diploic  veins  and,  in  addition,  communicate 
with  the  extracranial  veins  by  numerous  connecting  veins  known  as  emissary  veins,  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  which  are  the  ophthalmic  veins.  They  are  drained 
mainl^  by  the  internal  jugular.  A  statement  of  their  general  stnicture  and  a  brief 
descnption  of  the  blood -lakes  associated  with  them  have  already  been  given  (page  851). 

I.  The  Lateral  Sinus. — The  lateral  sinus  (sinus  transversus)  (Figs.  756,  757) 
has  its  origin  opposite  the  internal  occipital  protuberance,  at  which  point  there  is  a 
meeting  of  five  sinuses,  the  two  lateral,  the  superior  longitudinal,  the  straight,  and 
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crus  is  lacking,  the  vein  then  emptying  into  the  cavernous  sinus.  The  deep  Sylvian  vein,  which 
is  its  main  stem  of  origin,  begins  in  a  number  of  vessels  which  ramify  over  the  surface  of  the 
insula  (island  of  Reil)  and  passes  downward  and  fonvard  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syivian  fissure  to 
become  continuous  with  the  basilar  at  the  anterior  perforated  space.  Occasional1y  it  unites 
with  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  cerebral  vein  or  opens  with  it  into  the  spheno-partetal 
sinus.  The  anterior  vein  of  the  coipus  callosum  corresponds  to  the  anterior  cerebellar  artery, 
sometimes  termed  the  anterior  central  vein  ;  it  arises  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  corpus  callosum  and  bends  downward  around  the  genu  to  unite  with  the  deep  Sylvian 
vein  at  the  anterior  perforated  space. 

The  basilar  vein  drains  ali  the  central  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
two  veins  which  are  regarded  as  its  stems  of  origin,  it  receives  branches  from  the  optic  tract, 
the  olfactory  bulb,  the  anterior  perforated  space,  the  tuber  cinereum,  the  corpora  mammillaria, 
and  the  posterior  perforated  space,  and  it  furthemiore  receives  a  vein  from  the  superior  vermis 
of  the  cerebellum.  The  veins  of  the  anterior  perforated  space  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number 
and  have  their  origin  in  the  nuclei  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  in  the  intemal  capsule,  while  those 
of  the  posterior  perforated  space  drain  the  optic  thalami. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  free  communication  of  the  thin-walled 
valveless  cerebral  veins  with  one  another  is  one  of  the  agents  for  the  equalization  of 
intracranial  venous  pressure.  An  anastomotic  trunk  unites  the  middle  cerebral  vein 
with  the  posterior  cerebral,  thus  permitting  the  passage  of  venous  blood  by  means 
of  the  anterior  basilar  vein  into  the  sinuses  about  the  foramen  magnum.  Relief  from 
excessive  intracranial  blood-pressure  may,  in  addition,  be  eflfected  by  the  escape  of 
blood  from  within  the  cranium  (a)  in  the  occipital  region  through  the  interna! 
jugular  and  mastoid  vein  ;  (d)  in  the  frontal  region  through  the  ophthalmic  vein 
and  the  vein  traversing  the  foramen  ovale  \  (c)  in  the  basal  region  through  the 
petrosal  sinuses  and  the  posterior  condyloid  vein  ;  and  (</)  at  the  vertex  through  the 
diploic  veins  and  the  venules  penetrating  the  outer  table  of  the  cranium  to  join  those 
of  the  scalp  (Allen), 

The  avoidance  of  sudden  depletion  of  the  intracranial  venous  channels  through 
the  inspiratory  emptying  of  the  large  extracranial  veins  is  admirably  provided  for 
and  the  mechanism  should  be  understood,  as  it  has  practical  relation  to  many  phe- 
nomena  of  cerebral  anaemia  and  hvperaemia,  to  shock  and  syncope  and  concussion, 
to  sinus  thrombosis,  and  to  many  other  intracranial  conditions.  The  chief  factors 
in  equalizing  the  flow  in  the  sinuses — and  thus  practically  throughout  the  brain — 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  oblique  entrance  into  the  longitudinal  sinus  of  its  tributaries — the 
larger  middle  and  posterior  cerebral  veins — pouring  their  blood  into  it  against  the 
stream  ;  (d)  the  division  of  the  sinus  at  the  Torcular  Herophili  into  two  trunks 
diverging  at  right  angles  ;  (r)  the  course  of  the  blood-current  in  the  lateral  sinus — 
first  horizontal,  with  a  convexity  outward  ;  then — in  the  first  part  of  the  sigmoid — 
vertical ;  then  horizontal,  with  a  convexity  downward,  and  then  a  quick  upward  and 
outward  turn,  with  narrowing  of  its  calibre  before  entering  the  jugular  fossa  ;  (</ ) 
the  widening  of  the  upper  part  of  this  fossa — which  is  above  the  outlet  of  the  sig- 
moid— ^and  the  narrowing  of  its  exit  (Macewen).  Were  it  not  for  these  and  other 
subsidiary  anatomical  arrangements  contributing  to  the  same  end,  the  effect  of  a 
deep  inspiration  on  the  cervical  veins  (page  863)  would  be  so  to  aspirate  the  venous 
channels  of  the  brain  as  to  cause  faintness  or  momentary  unconsciousness. 

The  cerebral  veins  are  so  delicate  that  in  operations  upon  the  brain  it  is  often 
better  to  arrest  bleeding  by  gauze-pressure  than  to  attempt  to  seize  and  tie  separate 
vessels. 

5.  The  Cerebellar  Veins. — The  cerebellar  veins  form  a  net-work  over  the 
surface  of  the  cerebellum,  the  course  of  the  larger  stems  being,  for  the  most  part,  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  foliae. 

The  superior  cerebellar  veins  f  vv.  cerebelli  superiores)  open  in  part  lateraliy 
into  the  lateral  and  superior  petrosal  sinuses,  while  others  pass  medially  and  unite  to 
form  a  superior  median  cerebellar  vein»  which  passes  fon^'ard  and  downward  along^ 
the  superior  vermis  and  opens  either  into  the  great  cerebral  vein  or  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  basilar  vein. 
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Tributaries. — The  lateral  sinuses,  in  addition  to  the  sinuses  which  communicate  with  them 
at  the  torcular  Herophili,  receive  the  following  tributaries,  most  of  which  will  be  described  in 
greater  detail  later:  (a)  the  posterior  inferior  cerebral  veins,  which  pass  backward  from  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  regionsof  the  cerebral  hemispheres  \(d)  some  of  the  inferior  cerebellar  veins; 
(c)  the  superior  petiosal  sinus,  this  latter  communicating  with  it  just  where  it  leaves  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  Into  the  sigmoid  f)ortion  there  open  (d )  the  intemal  au- 
ditory  veins  (vv.  auditivae  intemae ),  which  issue  from  the  internal  auditory  meatus  \  (e)  the  mastoid 
emi8sary  vein  (page  876) ;  and  {/)  some  of  the  veins  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons. 

Variations. — Considerable  variation  exists  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the  right  and  left  lateral 
sinuses,  in  accordance  as  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  opens  more  or  less  directly  into  one 
or  the  other.  As  stated,  the  tendencjr  is  for  the  superior  longitudinal  to  open  into  the  right 
lateral ;  quite  often,  however,  it  opens  into  the  left,  and  occasionalljr  it  may  communicate  equally 
with  both.  In  100  crania,  Riidinger  found  that  the  right  lateral  sinus  was  the  larger  in  70  cases, 
the  left  in  27,  and  the  two  were  equal  in  size  in  only  3  cases. 

The  horizontal  portion  of  the  left  sinus  has  been  observed  to  be  lacking  or  reduced  to  an 
exceedingly  fine  channel,  and  one  or  both  of  the  sinuses  have  been  observed  to  pass  throu^h  a 
greatly  enlarged  mastoid  foramen  to  open  into  the  posterior  auricular  vein,  the  sigmoid  smus 
being  represented  only  by  a  verv  small  channel. 

In  a  considerable  number  oz  cases  a  small  sinus,  known  as  \\iQ  petro-sguamosal  sinus,  opens 
into  the  lateral  just  as  it  bends  downward  and  inward  upon  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal. 
This  sinus  passes  downward  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal, 
along  the  line  of  its  junction  with  the  squamous  portion,  and  occasionallv  passes  through  a 
foramen — the  foramen  ju^lare  spurium — which  opens  to  the  exterior  iust  behind  the  articular 
eminence  of  the  z^gomatic  process.  The  sinus  represents  the  original  terminal  portion  of  the 
lateral  sinus,  the  sigmoid  portion  of  that  sinus  being  a  secondary  formation,  ana  opened  after 
its  exit  from  the  foramen  jugulare  spurium  into  the  intemal  jugular,  although  its  connection  in  the 
adult  is  with  the  temporal  vein. 

Practical  Considerations. — By  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  middle  ear, 
mastoid  antrum  and  cells,  the  sigmoid  portion  of  the  lateral  sinus  is  more  often  the 
subject  of  thrombosis  than  any  other  sinus  (page  1509).  This  may  arise  in  the 
following  six  ways,  mentioned  in  the  order  of  frequency,  the  first  outnumbering  aH  the 
others  :  (i)  Extension  from  chronic  purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear ;  (2) 
extension  of  acute  inflammatory  disease  from  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  tonsils  into 
the  middle  ear,  antrum,  and  cells  ;  (3)  extension  of  thrombosis  from  other  sinuses, 
especially  the  so  closely  associated  superior  petrosal  ;  (4)  trauma,  such  as  fracture  of 
the  base  extending  through  the  middle  ear  to  the  sinus  ;  (5)  pressure  of  tumors  or 
discharge  associated  with  them  ;  (6)  infection  from  septic  wounds  of  the  head,  neck, 
or  mastoid  region  (Macewen). 

The  anatomicai  symptoms  of  thrombosis  of  this  sinus  may  be  due  to  {a)  obstruc- 
tive  distension  of  the  superficial  veins  communicating  with  the  sinus,  chiefiy  the 
mastoid  vein  {q.v.)  ;  (^)  mastoid  inflammation  (osteitis)  resulting  from  contiguity 
and  from  the  venous  connection  ;  (^)  phlebitis  of  the  veins-  communicating  with  the 
sinus,  especially  the  internal  jugular  (page  863),  condyloid  (page  876),  and,  occasion- 
ally,  the  mastoid. 

The  subject  of  sigmoid  sinus  thrombosis  is  further  considered  in  relation  to  the 
mastoid  (page  1508). 

The  knee  (genu)  of  the  sigmoid  portion  of  the  lateral  sinus  extends  further 
inward  and  fonvard  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the 
larger  size  of  the  right  lateral  sinus  as  compared  with  the  left,  aids  in  explaining  the 
greater  frequency  of  sinus  thrombosis,  septic  meningitis,  and  cerebral  abscess  as 
sequelae  of  otitis  media  on  the  right  •  side  (page  1509).  The  infection  is  carried 
by  the  veins  which  connect  the  mastoid  cells  and  antrum  with  the  genu  of  the 
sigmoid  sinus. 

On  the  surface  the  top  of  the  curve  represented  by  the  horizontal  and  descending 
(sigmoid)  portion  of  the  lateral  sinus  should  correspond  to  a  point  (asteric)  2.5  cm. 
above  and  3.8  cm.  {iyi  in.)  behind  the  centre  of  the  auditory  meatus.  This  is 
about  the  infero-posterior  parietal  angle.  The  superior  limit  of  the  horizontal  portion 
of  the  sinus  is  represented  by  a  line  from  this  asteric  point  to  3.8  cm.  (1 J^  in.)  above 
the  inion.  The  superior  and  anterior  boundary  of  the  sigmoid  portion  is  indicated 
by  a  line  from  the  same  point  curving  downward  and  fonvard  along  the  skin 
groove  at  the  auriculo-mastoid  junction  to  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  external 
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Anastomoses  of  the  Ophthalmic  Veins. — The  ophthalmic  veins  are  throiighout  destitute 
of  valves  and  open  posteriorly  into  the  cavemous  sinus,  and,  since  they  also  communicate  with 
peripheral  veins,  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  emissary  channels  through  which  the  blood  may 
flow  either  from  the  cavemous  sinus  to  the  peripheral  veins  or  in  the  reverse  direction,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  relative  pressure  within  and  without  the  cranium.  The  principal  conncc- 
tions  which  the  veins  make  are  (i)  with  the  facial  vein,  which  is  itself  practically  devoid  of 
valves,  through  their  branches  of  origin  ;  (2)  with  the  veins  of  the  nasal  cavity  through  ihe  eth- 
moidai  branches  ;  and  ( 3 )  with  the  pterygoid  plexus  by  means  of  a  branch  of  the  inferior  ophthal- 
mic which  passes  downward  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  communication  between  the  superior 
ophthalmic  vein — the  largest  channel  in  the  adult  between  the  vessels  of  the  venous 
system  of  the  head  and  face  and  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater — and  the  facial  vein. 
while  adding  to  the  danger  of  intracranial  complications  as  a  result  of  infectious  disease 
situated  upon  the  face  (page  873),  affords  relief  to  intraocular  tensioa  in  cases  of 
pressure  upon  the  cavernous  smus,  as  from  an  inflammatory  exudate  or  an  intra- 
orbital  or  intracranial  grovvth.  Such  relief  delays  the  appearance  of  **  choked  disc" 
(page  147 i),  due  to  the  distension  of  the  tributaries  of  the  vein,  especially  the  poste- 
rior  ciliary  veins  and  the  vena  centralis  retinae.  In  arterio- venous  aneurism  of  the 
cavernous  sinus  and  internal  carotid  artery — due  to  basal  cranial  fracture,  a  bullet- 
or  stab-wound,  or  to  idiopathic  vascular  degeneration — the  ophthalmic  veins  are 
usually  compressed  and  may  transmit  pulsation  from  the  sinus  to  the  dilated  veins 
of  the  eyelids  and  of  the  frontal  region.  The  conjunctivae  are  congested.  Exoph- 
thalmos  (page  1439),  bruit  and  thrill  are  not  uncommonIy  present  as  a  result  of 
involvement  of  the  intraorbital  veins.  Nervous  symptoms — noise  in  the  head, 
intracranial  or  frontal  pain  and  paralyses — are  rarely  absent. 

These  symptoms  may  be  simulated  by  those  caused  by  traumatic  aneurism  of 
an  orbital  artery  or  by  the  direct  pressure  of  an  internal  carotid  aneurism  on  the 
ophthalmic  vein  as  it  empties  into  the  sinus. 

The  External  Jugular  Vein, 

The  external  jugular  vein  (v.  jugularis  exteraa)  (Fig.  759),  notwithstanding  its 
usual  connection  with  the  subclavian,  is  closely  related  both  in  its  development  and 
topographical  relations  with  the  internal  jugular,  and  may  be  most  convenientiy  con- 
sidered  here.  It  is  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  angle  of  the  mandible  by  the 
union  of  the  temporo-maxillary  and  posterior  auricular  veins,  and  courses  downward 
immediately  below  the  platysma,  crossing  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  ob])quely. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it  pierces  the  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  cer\iGad 
fascia,  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid, 
and  opens  into  the  subclavian  vein  near  its  junction  with  the  internal  jugular.  A 
short  distance  below  its  origin  it  gives  of!  a  large  branch  which  passes  forward  and 
downward  to  communicate  with  the  facial  vein. 

At  its  entrance  into  the  subclavian  it  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves,  and  usually 
a  second  pair  occurs  at  about  the  middle  of  the  neck.  A  third  pair  is  occasionally 
present  in  the  interval  between  the  other  two,  and  ali  of  them  are  in.sufficient. 
The  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  walls 
of  the  vein  at  the  point  \vhere  the  latter  perforates  it,  and  sometimes  the  fascia 
is  especially  thickened  immediately  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vein.  This 
attachment  of  the  fascia  prevents  any  collapse  of  the  walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
vein,  if  for  any  reason  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  blood  it  contains,  and 
predisposes,  therefore,  to  the  entrance  of  air  in  čase  the  vein  is  severed* 

Variations. — Considerable  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  definition  of  the  extema] 
jugular  vein.  Some  authors  describe  it  as  formed  bv  the  union  of  the  posterior  auricular  and 
occipital  veins,  the  communicating  branch  describeci  above  as  occurring  betueen  it  and  the 
facial  being  then  regarded  as  the  main  stem  of  the  temporo-maxillary  ;  others,  agatn,  regard  it 
as  formed  by  the  union  of  the  temporal  and  maxillary  veins,  the  temporo-maxillary  then  coo- 
stituting  its  upper  |X)rtion. 

The  vein  is  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  size,  an  inverse  correlalion  existinp  between 
it  and  the  anterior  jugular.  It  may  even  be  entirely  wanting  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mav  be 
double  throughout  a  portion  of  its  course.  Tt  occasionalH'  divides  l)elow,  one  branch  passing, 
as  usual,  to  the  subclavian,  while  the  other,  passing  over  the  clavicular  attachment  of  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoid,  opens  into  either  the  anterior  or  the  internal  jugular. 
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When  the  latter  veins  are  patent  epistajcis  may  be  a  symptom  of  cerebral  hyper3einia 
(as  in  congestive  headachesj  and  may  relieve  it.  In  children  epistaxis,  in  infants 
oedema  of  the  scalp  over  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  in  adults  cedema  over  the  parie- 
tal  and  occipital  regions  are  common  symploms  of  thrombosis  of  this  sinus,  and  are 
easily  understood  in  view  of  its  venous  tributaries. 

Nievi  in  the  scalp  in  the  mid-line  sometinies  communicate  directly  with  the  sinus 
by  veins  passing  between  the  parietals  or  directly  through  them  near  the  medial  edge. 

Traumatic  or  inflammatory  thrombosis  may  follow  a  depressed  fraciure  of  the 
cranial  vault  if  the  fragment  invades  the  lumen  of  the  sinus  and  obstructs  or  arrests 
the  flow  of  blood. 

A  noninfective  form  of  thromlx>sis  is  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with 
this  sinus.  '  It  has  received  the  name  of  marasmic  thrombosis,  as  it  has  usuatly  been 
associated  with  weakness  and  debility. 

The  construction  of  ali  the  sinuses  predisposes  them  to  thrombosis.  Their 
rigidity,  their  width,  the  trabecula;  which  occasionalty  cross  them,  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  they  are  prevented  from  being  too  rapidly  depleted  during  inspira- 

FiG.  756. 
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tion  when  the  lowering  of  pressure  takes  plače  in  the  great  cervical  veins  (page  878), 
and,  in  the  čase  of  the  longitudina!  sinus,  the  direction  in  which  the  blood  from  the 
cerebral  veins  enters  at  an  obtuse  or  right  angle  against  the  current,  aH  tend  to  retard 
the  flow  of  blood  and  favor  coagulation.  When  to  these  conditions  is  added  a 
deticient  supply  of  possibly  defeciive  blood,  as  in  exhaustion  or  depletion  from  pro- 
fuse  diarrhcea,  marasmic  thrombosis  is  apt  to  occur  ( Macewen). 

The  line  of  the  sinus  begins  at  the  root  of  the  noše  and  runs  in  the  mid-line  to 
the  external  occipital  protuberance. 

Rare1y  there  are  lound  in  the  mid-line  of  ihe  vertes  small  reducible  swel!ings  to 
which  are  feebly  transmitted  the  brain  pulsations.  They  are  subpericranial,  contain 
venous  blood,  and  connectwith  the  longitudinal  sinus  through  apertures  in  theskuU, 
«ither  congenital,  the  result  of  bone  disease  or  atrophy,  or  due  to  accidenl. 

3.  The  Inferior  Longitudinal  Sinus.— The  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  (siniis 
aaglttalls  iaferior)  ( Fig.  756)  is  an  unpaired  sinus  which  lies  in  the  inferior  or  free  edge 
of  the  falx  cerebri.     It  begins  at  about  the  middle  of  the  border  of  the  falx  and  passes 
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backward,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  to  the  junction  of  the  falx  with  the  tentarhun 
cerebelli,  where  it  opens  into  the  straight  sinus.  It  receives  small  tributaries  froni  the 
falx  and  sometimes  also  from  the  corpus  callosum. 

4.  The  Straight  Sinus. — The  straight  sinus  (sinus  rectus)  (Fig.  756 ».  abo 
unpaired,  lies  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  faix  cerebri  with  the  tentorium  cerebdlL 
It  is  formed  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  tentorium  by  the  junction  of  the  inferior  longi- 
tudinal  sinus  and  the  great  cerebral  vein  {vena  Galeni)  (page  877),  and  is  directed 
backward  to  open  into  the  torcular  Herophili  or  more  usually  into  the  left  lateral 
sinus. 

In  addition  to  the  two  trunks  by  whose  union  it  is  formed,  it  receives  a  number 
of  small  branches  from  the  tentorium,  branches  from  the  posterior  portion  of  thtr 
medial  suriaces  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  sometimes  a  median  superior  ccre- 
bellar  vein. 

5.  The  Occipital  Sinus. — The  occipital  sinus  (sinus  occipttalis)  (Fig.  757.  s 
an  unpaired,  or  in  some  cases  a  paired,  sinus  which  descends  from  the  torcular  Herophili 
along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebelli  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  There  it  divides  into  two  trunks,  the  margincU  sinuses^  which  pass 
fonvard  along  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  one  on  one  side  and  one  oq 
the  other,  to  open  into  the  bulbus  superior  of  the  corresponding  internat  jugulai 
vein. 

The  occipital  sinus  receives  as  tributaries  branches  from  the  falx  ccrebeOi  and 
the  adjacent  portions  of  the  dura,  and  also  some  veins  from  the  inferior  suiiace  of  ihe 
cerebellum.  At  the  posterior  border  of  the  foramen  magnum,  where  it  bifurcates  to 
form  the  marginal  sinuses,  it  makes  connection  with  the  veins  of  the  posterior  spinal 
plexus. 

Variations. — ^The  occipital  sinus  is  occasionalIy  wantin^,  and  frequently  extends  only  as  iar 
as  the  posterior  border  of  the  foramen  magnum,  the  marginal  sinuses  bein^  undeveloped.  Il 
may  open  above  into  either  the  right  or  left  lateral  sinus,  or  into  the  straight  sinus  a  short 
distance  before  its  termination. 

6.  The  Cavemous  Sinus. — The  cavernous  sinus  (sinus  cavernosus)  (Fig.  757) 
is  a  paired  sinus  of  considerable  size  which  extends  along  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  from  the  sphenoidal  fissure  in  front  to  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal.  It  measures  about  2  cm.  in  length  and  has  a  diameter  of  about  i  cm. 
and  is  almost  quadrilateral  in  cross-section.  Its  external  diameter  does  not,  however, 
represent  the  actual  capacity  of  its  lumen,  since  this  is  greatly  reduced  in  size  (1)  by 
being  traversed  by  numerous  trabeculae  from  which  fringe-like  prolongations  hang 
freely  into  the  blood-current,  a  section  of  the  sinus  having  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  section  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  penis,  whence  the  name  bestowed  upon  it  bv 
Winslow  ;  and  (2)  by  the  fact  that  the  intemal  carotid  artery  and  the  abducent 
(sixth)  nerve  traverse  it,  while  certain  other  of  the  cranial  nerves  are  embedded  in  its 
outer  wall.  These  nerves  are  the  oculomotor,  the  pathetlc,  and  the  ophthalmic  and 
maxillary  divisions  of  the  trigeminus,  which  lie  in  that  order  from  above  dovnu-anL 

Tributaries. — At  the  sphenoidal  fissure  the  cavemous  sinus  receives  the  ophthalmic  \*exn 
and,  farther  back,  occasionally  the  basilar  vein,  both  of  which  are  described  later  on  (page  ^7). 
In  addition,  it  receives  veins  from  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  dura  mater,  and  has  connecttng 
with  it  the  spheno-parietal  and  the  mtercavemous  sinuses.  These  latter  are  trans\'erse  sinuses 
which  pass  across  between  the  two  cavemous  sinuses,  the  one  (sinus  intcrcsveniMasaiitcri^r) 
passing  in  front  of  the  sella  turcica  and  the  other  (sinus  Intercavemosus  posterior)  behind  that 
cavity,  and  they  receive  branches  from  the  dura  mater  and  from  the  pituitar>'  body.  The  tifro 
sinuses,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  cavemous  sinus  between  their  terminations  on  each  side. 
form  what  is  usually  termed  the  circular  sinus  (sinus  drcularis). 

Besides  the  vessels  which  are  truly  tributaries,  the  cavemous  sinus  also  has  connecied 
with  it  certain  vessels  uhich  are  emissar>'  in  function,  leading  blood  away  from  it  The  tui» 
petrosal  sinuses  in  which  it  terminates  are  of  this  nature.  In  addition,  veins  pass  from  its  under 
surface  ( I )  through  the  foramen  ovale,  along  with  the  mandibular  division  of  the  trigemtnal 
nerve,  to  communicate  with  the  pter\g:oid  piex«s;  (2)  through  the  fibrous  tissue  uhich  doses 
the  foramen  lacerum  medium  ;  (3)  through  the  foramen  of  \'esa!ius,  when  this  exists  ;  and  (4) 
occasionally  through  the  foramen  rotundum  with  the  maxi1lar>'  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 
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1^  their  names.  It  then  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  Ihe  extemal  pterygoid  muscle  and 
opens  into  the  pter}^;oid  plexus  or  into  the  intemal  inajiillary  vein. 

(d)  The  auperior  dental  veina  open  inlo  the  infra-orbital  and  alveolar  portions  of  the  plexus, 

{£]   MuBculoT  velna  from  the  masseter,  buccal,  and  pterygoid  muscles. 

(d)  The  deep  Icmporol  veina  (vv.  umparalea  profundae)  descend  from  the  substance  of  the 
temporal  muscle,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  superficial  temporals,  between  the  muscle 
and  the  bone. 

(^)  The  middle  meningeal  veina  (vv.  mtningeat  mediae)  accompany  the  main  stem  and 
i  venx  comites  and  retum  the  blood  from  the  dura  mater 
L>'ine  in  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater,  diese  veios 

Fig.  760. 


Veina  of  h«d;  pari  □!  mandiblc  *nd  ■•»riatrd  musclei  have  been  removed 
10  eMpoi«  pIeT)'gDid  pleiiH. 

resemble  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  in  their  slruclure.  and  they  communicale  with  the  blood-Iakes  ol 
the  dura,  with  the  superior  longitudinal,  spheno-parietal  and  petro-squaniosa1  sinuses,  and  vitli 
the  superficial  Sylvian  vein.  Thev  open  be!ow  into  the  deeper  portion  of  the  pler^oid  p1extis, 
{/)  The  infcitor  dental  vein  (ollows  the  course  of  the  inferior  dental  artery,  opening  abovs 
into  the  more  superficial  portion  of  the  plexus. 

2.  The  Poflterior  Auricular  Vein. — The posterior  auricular  vein  (v.  aoiicalarls 
postcrior)  arises  from  a  plexus  situatcd  over  the  ma.stoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bon« 
and  communicating  with  branches  of  the  occipital  and  temporal  veins.     It  descends 
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behind  the  pinna,  occasionally  receiving  the  mastoid  emissary  vein,  and  terminates  near 
the  angle  of  the  ]aw  by  uniting  with  the  teniporo-tnaxillary  to  form  the  external  jugular. 

3.  The  Posterior  £xternal  Jugular  Vein. — The  posterior  extemal  jugular 
vein  arises  from  the  integument  and  musdes  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck, 
just  below  the  occipital  region,  and  descends  obliquely  behind  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid 
muscle  to  open  into  the  external  jugular  just  after  it  has  crossed  the  muscle. 

4.  The  Suprascapular  Vein. — ^The  suprascapular  vein  (y.  transrersa  scapulae) 
is  really  a  double  vein,  being  represented  by  two  vessels  provided  with  valves  which 
accompany  the  suprascapular  artery  as  its  vense  comites.  They  arise  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapula,  pass  over  the  transverse  ligament  of 
that  bone,  and  are  continued  inward,  parallel  with  the  clavicle  and  behind  it,  to  open 
into  the  external  jugular  near  its  termination  or  else  directly  into  the  subclavian. 
Just  before  their  termination  the  two  venae  comites  unite  to  a  single  stem. 

The  suprascapular  vein  is  usually  joined  either  at  or  near  its  termination  by  the 
transverse  cervical  veins  which  form  the  venae  comites  of  the  transversalis  colli  artery. 
These  veins  may  also  open,  however,  directly  into  the  subclavian. 

5.  The  Anterior  Jugular  Vein. — The  anterior  jugular  vein  (v.  jttgularts 
anterior)  (Fig.  753)  arises  beneath  the  chin,  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  by  branches 
which  come  from  the  integument  and  superficial  muscles  of  that  region,  communicating 
with  the  submental  branches  of  the  facial.  The  vein  passes  almost  vertically  down  the 
neck.  resting  upon  the  sterno-hyoid  muscle  a  short  distance  lateral  from  the  median  line, 
until  it  meets  the  anterior  (inner)  border  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  near  its  stemal 
attachment.  There  it  makes  an  abrupt  bend,  passing  almost  horizontally  out^-ard 
beneath  the  muscle  to  open  into  the  external  jugular  immediately  above  its  termination. 

The  anterior  jugular  receives  a  communicating  branch,  occasionally  of  con- 
siderable  size,  from  the  facial  subcutaneous  veins,  and  tributaries  from  the  median 
region  of  the  neck  also  open  into  it ;  it  may  also  receive  small  branches  from  the  larynx 
and  thyroid  gland. 

It  contains  no  valves.  At  its  origin  it  is  superficial  to  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  but 
below  the  hyoid  bone  it  is  embedded  in  the  superficial  layer  of  that  fascia,  and  below 
lies  in  the  spatium  suprastemale  (space  of  Bums)  formed  by  the  splittingof  the  fascia 
into  two  lamellae.  In  this  space  there  occurs  a  transverse  anastomosis  between  the 
two  veins,  forming  what  is  termed  the  arcus  venosus  juguli,  and  into  this  a  number 
of  small  branches  from  neighboring  structures  open.  The  horizontal  portion  of  the 
vein  eventually  pierces  the  posterior  layer  of  the  space  to  reach  the  extemal  jugular. 

Variations. — ^The  anterior  ju^lar  varies  considerably  in  size,  inverseljr  to  the  eKtemal 
jugular.  Occasional]y  the  two  veins  of  opposite  sides  unite  throughout  the  vertical  portion  of 
their  course  to  form  a  single  stem,  which  passes  down  the  median  Ime  of  the  neck  and  has  con- 
sequently  been  termed  the  v.  mediana  colli. 

The  communicating  branch  from  the  facjal  vein,  which  passes  downward  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stemoK:leido-mastoid,  is  sometimes  quite  large,  functioning  as  the  direct  continua- 
tion  of  the  facial,  which  may  thus  pour  its  blood  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  into  the  anterior  jugular. 
Below,  while  the  anterior  jugular  usually  opens  into  the  extemal  jugular,  yet  it  sometimes  opens 
directly  into  the  subclavian,  and  occasionally  it  receives  near  its  termination  an  exfemai  thoracic 
vein,  which  ascends  from  the  region  of  the  mammary  gland  over  the  clavicle,  posterior  to  the 
attachment  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid. 

The  Subclavian  Vein. 

The  subclavian  vein  (v.  subclavia)  (Fig.  753)  is  the  terminal  portion  of  the  venous 
system  of  the  upper  extremity.  It  begins  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  first  rib,  where 
it  is  directly  continuous  with  the  axillary  vein,  and  passes  almost  horizontally  inuard, 
anterior  to  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  and  behind  the  cla\acle,  to  the  junction 
of  that  bone  with  the  sternum,  where  it  unites  with  the  intemal  jugular  to  form  the 
innominate  vein.  Its  course  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  subclavian  arterv,  but  it 
j5  more  horizontal  and  somewhat  anterior  to  the  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  scalenus  anticus. 

It  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves  at  its  junction  with  the  intemal  juguLirand  with 
another  pair  at  its  junction  with  the  axillary  vein.  In  the  first  portion  of  its  course  it 
is  in  relation  anteriorly  with  the  subclavius  muscle,  and  its  anterior  wail  is  united  to 
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I.  The  anteiioT  diploic  vein  (v.  diploica  froDtalis)  descends  in  the  diploe  of  the  frontal  bone 
and  at  the  level  of  the  supra-orbital  notch  opens  either  into  ihe  supra-orbital  or  ophthalmic  vein. 
It  communicates  wilh  the  ajiterior  temporal  diploic  vein  and  also  with  the  frontal  veins  and  the 
superior  longitudiiiaL  sinus, 

a.  The  ■nierior  temporal  diploic  vein  (v.  diploica  temporalls  BDttrlor)  passes  downward  and 
fortvard  in  the  diploe  o(  the  anterior  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  and  opens  either  into  a  deep 
temporal  vein  or  into  the  spheno- parietal  sinus. 

3.  The  poiterioT  temporal  diploic  vein  (v.  diploica  temporalls  poaieiior)  passes  downward  in 
the  diploe  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  parietal  bone  and  usually  opens  into  the  mastoid  emissary 
vein,  Ihus  communicating  with  the  lateral  sinus.  It  also  conimunicate.'!  with  the  posterior  auric- 
ular  vein  and  may  open  into  it. 

4.  Theoccipilal  diploic  vein  (v  diploica  occipltalis)  passes  downward  in  the  sguamous  portion 
of  the  occi  pital  bone,  not  far  from  ihe  median  line.  and  opens  either  into  the  occipital  vein  or  into  the 
occipital  emissary  vein,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  torcular  Herophili  or  the  lateral  sinus. 

Fic,  758. 


Ouler  Uble  of  ikull  lus  becn  nmovrd  lo  npo»  vcnous  spnc«  of  diploC. 

Practical  Consideratlons.— The  diploic  veins  being  incapable  of  effective 
contraction,  bleed  very  freely  and  persistently,  and  are  sometimes  a  source  of 
eml^arrassment  during  operations  on  the  skull.  Through  their  Communications 
with  the  veins  of  tlie  scalp  on  the  one  hand.  and  with  the  endo-cranial  sinuses 
and  meningeal  veins  on  ihe  otiier,  they  may,  a.s  in  some  cases  of  compound  fracture, 
convey  infection  from  the  surface  to  the  diploe.  causing  osteomvelitis  and  necrosis, 
or  wilhin  the  cranium,  causing  septic  meningitis  or  sinus  thrombosis.  Pyjemia 
has  followed  an  infective  phlebitis  of  the  diploic  veins  themselves.  Diploic  infection 
introduced  from  withoiit — pyogenic — or  through  the  blood— tuberculous — is  apt 
to  spread  rapidly  wlthin  the  diploic  tissue  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  underlying 
structures. 

The  Emissarv  Veins. 

The  term  emissary  vein  is  applied  to  those  branches  which  plače  the  sinuses  o( 
the  dura  mater  in  communication  with  veins  external  to  the  cranial  cavity.  Using 
the  term  in  ita  broadest  sense,  the  emissary  veins  are  veiy  numerous,  since  bpth  the 
diploic  and  the  meningeal  veins  might  be  regarded  as  such,  as  weli  as  the  carotid 
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operation,  as  elevation  of  the  clavicle  niay  then  be  followed  by  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  vein  (Henle).  Obstruction  of  the  subclavian  at  the  point  of  junction  with 
the  internal  jugular  results  in  cbmpression  of  the  orifice  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

THE  VEINS  OF  THE  UPPER   EXTREMITY. 

Instead  of  following  distally  the  various  branches  which  return  the  blood  from 
the  upper  Hmb  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  begin  with  the  peripheral  branches  and 
trace  the  vessels  proximally  towards  the  subclavian. 

The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  may  be  divided  into  a  superficia!  and  a  deep 
set.  The  latter  foliow  in  general  the  course  of  the  arteries,  of  which  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  vense  comites.  They  anastomose  f requently  with  the  superficial  veins  and 
are  more  richly  supplied  with  valves  than  are  the  latter. 

THE   DEEP  VEINS. 
The  Deep  Veins  of  the  Hand. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  hand  are  ali  relatively  small  and  are  of  less  importance 
than  the  superficial  ones  in  retuming  the  blood.  Each  of  the  palmar  arterial 
arches  is  accompanied  by  venae  comites,  and  into  those  of  the  superficial  arch  (arcus 
Tolaris  venosus  superficialis)  the  superficial  digital  veins  (vv.  dlgitales  volares  com« 
munes)  open,  while  those  of  the  deep  arch  (arcus  volaris  venosus  profundus)  receive 
the  veins  (vv.  metacarpeae  volares)  which  accompany  the  aa.  princeps  poUicis,  radialis 
indicis,  and  interossei  palmares. 

Upon  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  even  more  than  on  its  volar  surface  the  chief 
part  is  played  by  the  superficial  veins.  Three  or  four  pairs  of  dorsal  interosseous 
veins  occur,  however,  accompanying  the  corresponding  arteries  and  opening  event- 
ually  partiy  into  the  radial  veins  and  partly,  through  the  veins  corresf)onding  to  the 
posterior  carpal  net-work,  into  the  superficial  veins  of  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist  (retc 
venosum  dorsale  manus).  As  in  the  čase  of  the  arteries,  the  deep  veins  of  the  dorsal 
and  volar  surfaces  of  the  hand  are  connected  by  perforating  veins,  and  both  make 
numerous  connections  with  the  superficial  veins. 

The  Deep  Veins  of  the  Forearm. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  forearm  are  the  venae  comites  which  accompany  the  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries  and  their  branches.  The  radial  veins  (vv.  radiales)  are  the 
upward  continuation  of  the  veins  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  and  are  relatively  slender. 
The  ulnar  veins  (vv.  ulnares)  are  larger  and  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ulnar 
ends  of  the  venae  comites  of  both  the  superficial  and  deep  palmar  arches.  Usually 
they  have  a  large  communication  from  the  superficial  veins  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand, 
and  receive  near  the  elbow  the  veins  which  accompany  the  interosseous  artery  and 
its  branches,  and  also  a  strong  communicating  branch,  the  deep  median  vein,  from 
the  superficial  median  (page  890).  Both  the  ulnar  and  radial  veins  are  weU  supplied 
with  valves,  and  they  unite  at  the  elbow  to  form  the  brachial  veins. 

The  Brachial  Veins. 

The  brachial  veins  (vv.  brachiales)  (Fig.  762)  are  the  companion  veins  of  the 
brachial  artery  and  receive  tributaries  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  artery. 
They  are  formed  at  about  the  elbovr-joint  by  the  union  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  veins, 
and  extend  upward,  one  on  either  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
pectoralis  major  muscle,  at  about  which  level  they  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk,  termed 
the  axillary  vein. 

As  is  usual  with  venae  comites,  the  two  brachial  veins  are  united  by  numerous 
anastomoses  and  occasionally  unite  through  portions  of  their  course,  especially  above,  to 
form  a  single  trunk.  At  the  elbow  one  of  the  veins  frequendy  lies  in  front  of  the  arterv 
and  sometimes  the  two  veins  pursue  a  spiral  course  around  it.  In  addition  to  the 
tributaries  which  accompany  the  branches  of  the  brachial  artery.  the  brachial  veins,  or 
rather  the  inner  one  of  the  two,  receive  near  their  termination  the  basilic  vein  (ps^e  890). 
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The  Cerebral  Veins. 

The  cerebral  veins  (vv.  cercbri)  convey  the  blood  carried  to  the  brain  by 
the  cerebral  arteries  to  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  They  differ  from  most 
of  the  other  veins  in  that  they  contain  no  valves,  their  walls  are  very  thin  and 
destitute  of  muscle-tissue»  and  their  arrangement  does  not  usually  follow  that  of  the 
arteries. 

1.  The  Superior  Cerebral  Veins. — ^The  superior  cerebral  veins  (w.  cerebri 
superiores)  are  from  eight  to  twelve  in  number,  draining  the  upper,  lateral  and  medial 
surfaces  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  They  follow,  for  the  most  part,  the  sulci  of  the 
hemispheres,  although  connected  across  the  gyri  by  numerous  anastomoses,  and  they 
open  above  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  The  various  veins  show  a  tendency 
to  increase  in  size  from  before  backward,  and  while  the  anterior  ones  have  a  course 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  the  more  posterior  ones  are 
directed  fonvard  as  well  as  upward  and  open  obliquely  into  the  sinus  and  in  a  direc- 
tion  contrary  to  the  fiow  of  the  blood  contained  within  it. 

2.  The  Middle  Cerebral  Vein. — The  middle  cerebral  vein  (v.  cerebri  medla), 
also  termed  the  superficial  Sylvian  vein^  lies  superficially  along  the  line  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure  and  opens  below  into  either  the  cavernous  or  the  spheno-parietal  sinus.  It 
receives  aifluents  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  on  either  side  of  the  fissure  and  through 
these  anastomoses  with  both  the  superior  and  inferior  cerebral  veins.  One  of  these 
afHuents  which  lies  approximately  along  the  line  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  usually 
of  large  size  and  communicates  directly  with  one  of  the  superior  cerebral  veins,  the 
two  forming  what  is  known  as  the  great  anastomoHc  vein  of  Trolard,  uniting  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  with  the  median  cerebral  vein. 

3.  The  Inferior  Cerebral  Veins. — The  inferior  cerebral  veins  (vv.  cerebri 
inferiores)  are  a  number  of  small  veins  which  occupv  the  inferior  surfaces  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. They  are  somewhat  irregular  in  their  arrangement,  those  of  the  frontal 
lobes  anastomosing  with  the  superior  cerebrals  and  opening  into  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  while  those  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  region 
anastomose  with  the  middle  cerebral  and  open  into  the  spheno-parietal,  cavernous  and 
superior  petrosal  sinuses  and  into  the  basilar  vein. 

4.  The  Great  Cerebral  Vein. — The  great  cerebral  vein  (v.  cerebri  magna), 
also  known  as  the  great  vein  of  Galen^  is  a  short  stem  about  i  cm.  in  length  which 
is  formed  beneath  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
pineal  body,  by  the  union  of  the  two  intemal  cerebral  veins.  It  passes  backward 
and  upward,  curving  around  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and 
terminates  (Fig.  756)  by  opening  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  straight  sinus. 

Tributaries. — The  great  cerebral  vein  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  (a)  intemal  cerebral 
veins  ( vv.  cerebri  interns),  also  known  as  the  small  veins  of  Galen.  These  are  situated,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  median  line,  in  the  velum  interpositum,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  third 
ventricie.  Each  is  formed  at  the  foramen  of  Monro  by  the  union  of  three  veins,  the  choroid  vein, 
the  vein  of  the  septum  hicidum,  and  the  vein  of  the  corpus  striatum.  The  choroid  vein  (v.  chori- 
oidea )  seems  to  lx!  the  direct  continuation  of  the  intemal  cerebral  vein.  It  begins  at  the  junc- 
tion  of  the  body  and  descending  hom  of  the  lateral  ventricie,  passes  fonvard  along  the  floor  of 
the  ventricie  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  choroid  plexus,  and  opens  at  the  foramen  of  Monro  into  the 
internal  cerebral  vein  of  its  side.  The  vein  of  the  septum  lucidum  (v.  septi  pellucidi)  passes 
backward  along  the  outer  (ventricular)  surface  of  the  septum  lucidum,  retuming  the  blood  from 
the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus  and  neighboring  parts,  and  the  vein  of  the  corpus  striatum  (v. 
terminalis),  which  drains  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  caudate  nucleus  also, 
passes  backward  in  the  groove  between  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic  thalamus  (stria  termi- 
nalis). 

{b)  The  posterior  vein  of  the  corpus  callosum  passes  backward  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  superior  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  and,  bending  around  the  splenium,  empties  into  the 
great  cerebral  vein  or  into  the  internal  cerebral  vein  near  its  termin.ition.  It  receives  blood 
from  the  corpus  callosum  and  from  the  median  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 

(^:)  The  basilar  vein  (v.  basali«)  is  a  large  paired  vein  which  arises  at  the  anterior  per- 
forated  space  by  the  junction  of  the  deep  Sylvian  vein  with  the  anterior  vein  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum. It  passes  backward  over  the  optic  tract  of  its  side  and  then  curves  upward  around  the 
crus  cerebri  to  reach  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  brain-stem,  where  it  opens  into  either  the  great  or 
the  intemal  cerebral  vein.    Occasionally  the  terminal  portion  which  bends  upward  around  the 
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crus  is  lacking,  the  vein  then  emptying  into  the  cavemous  sinus.  The  dccp  8ylviAn  vcin,  which 
is  its  main  stem  of  origin,  begins  in  a  number  of  vessels  which  ramify  over  the  surface  of  the 
insula  (island  of  Reil)  and  passes  downward  and  forward  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sylvian  fissui^  to 
become  continuous  with  the  basilar  at  the  anterior  perforated  space.  Occasionally  it  unites 
with  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  cerebral  vein  or  opens  with  it  into  the  spheno-parietat 
sinus.  The  anterior  vcin  of  the  corpus  callosum  corresponds  to  the  anterior  cerebellar  artery, 
sometimes  termed  the  anterior  central  vein  ;  it  arises  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  corpus  callosum  and  bends  downward  around  the  genu  to  unite  with  the  deep  Sylvian 
vein  at  the  anterior  perforated  space. 

The  basilar  vein  drains  aH  the  central  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
two  veins  which  are  regarded  as  its  stems  of  origin,  it  receives  branches  from  the  optic  tract, 
the  olfactory  bulb,  the  anterior  perforated  space,  the  tuber  cinereum,  the  corpora  mammillaria» 
and  the  posterior  perforated  space,  and  it  furthermore  receives  a  vein  from  the  superior  vermis 
of  the  cerebellum.  The  veins  of  the  anterior  perforated  space  are  from  ten  to  iifteen  in  number 
and  have  their  origin  in  the  nuclei  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  in  the  interna!  capsule,  while  those 
of  the  posterior  perforated  space  drain  the  optic  thaJami. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  free  communication  of  the  thin-walled 
valveless  cerebral  veins  with  one  another  is  one  of  the  agents  for  the  equalization  of 
intracranial  venous  pressure.  An  anastomotic  trunk  unites  the  middle  cerebral  vein 
with  the  posterior  cerebral,  thus  permitting  the  passage  of  venous  blood  by  means 
of  the  anterior  basilar  vein  into  the  sinuses  about  the  foramen  magnum.  Relief  from 
excessive  intracranial  blood-pressure  may,  in  addition,  be  eflfected  by  the  escape  of 
blood  from  within  the  cranium  (fl)  in  the  occipital  region  through  the  internal 
jugular  and  mastoid  vein  ;  (^)  in  the  frontal  region  through  the  ophthalmic  vein 
and  the  vein  traversing  the  foramen  ovale  ;  (c)  in  the  basal  region  through  the 
petrosal  sinuses  and  the  posterior  condyloid  vein  ;  and  (^)  at  the  vertex  through  the 
diploic  veins  and  the  venules  penetrating  the  outer  table  of  the  cranium  to  join  those 
of  the  scalp  (Allen). 

The  avoidance  of  sudden  depletion  of  the  intracranial  venous  channels  through 
the  inspiratory  emptying  of  the  large  extracranial  veins  is  admirably  provided  for 
and  the  mechanism  should  be  understood,  as  it  has  practical  relation  to  many  phe- 
nomena  of  cerebral  anaemia  and  hyperaemia,  to  shock  and  syncope  and  concussion, 
to  sinus  thrombosis,  and  to  many  other  intracranial  conditions.  The  chief  factors 
in  equalizing  the  flow  in  the  sinuses — and  thus  practically  throughout  the  brain — 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  oblique  entrance  into  the  longitudinal  sinus  of  its  tributaries — the 
larger  middle  and  posterior  cerebral  veins — pouring  their  blood  into  it  against  the 
stream  ;  (d)  the  division  of  the  sinus  at  the  Torcular  Herophili  into  two  trunks 
diverging  at  right  angles  ;  (f)  the  course  of  the  blood-current  in  the  lateral  sinus — 
first  horizontal,  with  a  convexity  outward  ;  then — in  the  first  part  of  the  sigmoid — 
vertical ;  then  horizontal,  with  a  convexity  downward,  and  then  a  quick  upward  and 
outward  tum,  with  narrowing  of  its  calibre  before  entering  the  jugular  fossa  ;  (d) 
the  widening  of  the  upper  part  of  this  fossa — which  is  above  the  outlet  of  the  sig- 
moid— and  the  narrowing  of  its  exit  (Macewen).  Were  it  not  for  these  and  other 
subsidiary  anatomical  arrangements  contributing  to  the  same  end,  the  eflect  of  a 
deep  inspiration  on  the  cervical  veins  (page  863)  would  be  so  to  aspirate  the  venous 
channels  of  the  brain  as  to  cause  faintness  or  momentary  unconsciousness. 

The  cerebral  veins  are  so  delicate  that  in  operations  upon  the  brain  it  is  often 
better  to  arrest  bleeding  by  gauze-pressure  than  to  attempt  to  seize  and  tie  separate 
vessels. 

5.  The  Cerebellar  Veins. — The  cerebellar  veins  form  a  net-work  over  the 
surface  of  the  cerebellum,  the  course  of  the  larger  stems  being,  for  the  most  part,  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  foliae. 

The  superior  cerebellar  veins  (vv.  cerebelli  superiores)  open  in  part  laterally 
into  the  lateral  and  superior  petrosal  sinuses,  while  others  pass  medially  and  unite  to 
form  a  superior  median  cerebellar  vein,  which  passes  forward  and  downward  along 
the  superior  vermis  and  opens  either  into  the  great  cerebral  vein  or  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  basilar  vein. 
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The  inferior  cerebellar  veins  (vv.  cerebelli  inferiores),  somewhat  larger  than 
the  superior,  pass  in  part  fon\'ard  and  outward  to  open  into  the  lateral  or  superior 
petrosal  sinuses,  and  in  part  backward  to  unite  with  the  occipital  sinus. 

The  Ophthalmic  Veins. 

The  ophthalmic  veins  take  their  origin  from  the  contents  of  the  orbit  and  pass  from 
before  backward,  uniting  to  form  two  principal  trunks,  a  large  superior  and  a  smaller 
inferior  ophthalmic  vein,  which  open  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  At  the  margin  of  the  orbit  both  veins  form 
important  connections  with  the  angular  vein,  and,  since  no  vaives  occur  in  any  of 
the  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  veins,  they  form  important  emissaries  connecting 
the  cavernous  sinus  with  the  facial  vein. 

1.  The  Superior  Ophthalmic  Vein. — The  superior  ophthalmic  vein  (v.  oph" 
thalmica  superior)  (Fig.  757)  is  formed  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  by  the  fusion  of 
usually  two  vessels  which  come  from  the  supra-orbital  and  angular  veins  and  pass 
respectively  above  and  below  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye 
and  unite  a  short  distance  posterior  to  that  structure.  The  anterior  portion  of  the 
superior  ophthalmic  vein  so  formed  is  sometimes  termed  the  v,  naso-frontalis,  and  in 
its  further  course  it  is  directed  somewhat  tortuously,  at  first  obliquely  backward  and 
outward,  passing  across  the  optic  nerve  and  beneath  the  superior  rectus  muscle, 
and  then  more  directly  backward  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 

Tributaries. — The  superior  ophthalmic  receives  numerous  tributaries  from  both  the  eyeball 
and  the  other  contents  of  the  orbit,  most  of  the  branches  from  the  latter  sources  corresponding 
to  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  Thus  it  receives  (a)  the  anterior  and  {b)  the  posterior 
ethmoidal  veins  (vv.  ethmoidales  anterior  et  posterior)  which  retum  blood  from  the  sphenoidal 
sinus  and  the  superior  meatus  and  turbinate  bone  of  the  noše,  communicating  with  the  other 
veins  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  entering  the  orbit  by  the  ethmoidal  foramina  ;  (r)  the  lachi^inal 
vein  (v.  lacrimalis),  a  vein  of  considerable  size  arising  in  the  Iachrymal  gland  and  accompanying 
the  artery  of  the  same  name  ;  and  {d)  muscular  veins  (vv.  musculares)  which  retum  the  blood 
from  the  levator  palpebrse  superioris,  the  superior  and  intemal  recti,  and  the  superior  oblique,  the 
veins  from  the  other  muscles  of  the  orbit  usually  opening  into  the  inferior  ophthalmic  vein. 

From  the  eveball  it  receives  {e)  the  two  superior  venae  vorticoste.  These  veins  retum  the 
blood  from  the  choroid  coat,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  iris»  and  are  four  in  number,  each  having 
its  origin  from  a  rich  plexus  which  occupies  one  of  the  four  quadrants  of  the  choroid,  the  prin- 
cipal stems  of  the  plexus  radiating  from  ali  directions  towards  the  central  point  of  its  quadrant. 
Here  they  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk  which  pierces  the  sclera  obliquely  at  about  the  equator 
of  the  eyeball,  the  veins  from  the  two  superior  quadrants  emptying  into  the  superior  ophthalmic, 
while  the  two  from  the  inferior  quadrants  connect  with  the  inferior  ophthalmic.  Occasionally 
five  or  six  venae  vorticosae  exist,  and  they  open  sometimes  into  the  muscular  veins  instead  of 
directly  into  the  ophthalmic  stems.  (/)  The  anterior  ciliary  veins  (vv.  dliares  anteriores)  are 
very  slender  veins  which  leave  the  eyeball  at  the  points  where  the  recti  muscles  are  inserted 
into  the  sclerotic  ;  two  or  three  veins  are  associated  with  each  muscle-tendon  and  open  into  the 
muscular  veins.  {g)  The  posterior  ciliary  veins  (vv.  ciliarea  posteriores)  accompany  the  poste- 
rior or  short  ciliary  arteries.  The  territory  supplied  by  the  arteries  is,  however,  drained  by  the 
venae  vorticosae,  and  the  posterior  ciliary  veins,  which  are  very  small,  take  their  origin  only  from 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  sclerotic  and  from  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  (A)  The  vena  cen- 
tralis  retinae  is  a  single  stem  which  accompanies  the  corresponding  artery  through  the  centre  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  has  its  origin  in  branches  which  ramify  over  the  surface  of  the  retina.  The  vein 
leaves  the  optic  nerve  usually  before  the  artery  and  opens  either  into  the  superior  ophthalmic 
vein  or,  more  frequently,  directly  into  the  cavernous  sinus. 

2.  The  Inferior  Ophthalmic  Vein. — The  inferior  ophthalmic  vein  (v.  oph* 
thalmica  inferior)  (Fig.  757)  takes  its  origin  from  a  net-work  of  small  veins  situated 
on  the  inner  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  near  its  border.  This  plexus  communi- 
cates  with  the  facial  vein  and  is  continued  backward  towards  the  fundus  of  the  orbit, 
more  frequently  as  a  coarse  net-work  than  as  a  definite  stem.  The  vein,  when  \t 
exists,  or  the  net-work,  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  superior  ophthalmic. 

Tributaries. — (a)  Muscular  branches  from  the  inferior  and  extemal  recti  and  the  inferior 
oblique  muscles  and  {b)  the  inferior  ven«  vorticos«  from  the  lower  half  of  the  eyeball. 
It  opMrns  posieriorly  either  directly  into  the  cavernous  sinus  or  else  unites  with  the  superior 
ophthalmic  vein. 
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Anastomoses  of  the  Ophthalmic  Veins. — The  ophthalmic  veins  are  throughout  destitute 
of  valves  and  open  posteriorly  into  the  cavemous  sinus,  and,  since  they  also  communicate  wtth 
peripheral  veins,  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  emissary  channels  through  which  the  blood  may 
flow  either  from  the  cavemous  sinus  to  the  peripheral  veins  or  in  the  reverse  direction,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  relative  pressure  within  and  without  the  cranium.  The  principal  connec- 
tions  which  the  veins  make  are  ( i )  with  the  facial  vein,  which  is  itself  practically  devoid  ol 
valves,  through  their  branches  of  origin  ;  (2)  with  the  veins  of  the  nasal  cavity  through  the  eth- 
moidai  branches  ;  and  (3 )  with  the  pterygoid  plexus  by  means  of  a  branch  of  the  inferior  ophthal- 
mic which  passes  downward  through  the  spheno-maxillary  ftssure. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  communication  between  the  superior 
ophthalmic  vein — the  largest  channel  in  the  adult  between  the  vessels  of  the  venous 
system  of  the  head  and  face  and  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater — and  the  facial  vein, 
while  adding  to  the  danger  of  intracranial  complications  as  a  result  of  infectious  disease 
situated  upon  the  face  (page  873),  affords  relief  to  intraocular  tension  in  cases  of 
pressure  upon  the  cavernous  sinus,  as  from  an  inflammatory  exudate  or  an  intra- 
orbital  or  intracranial  growth.  Such  relief  delays  the  appearance  of  **  choked  disc" 
(page  147 i),  due  to  the  distension  of  the  tributaries  of  the  vein,  especially  the  poste- 
rior  ciliary  veins  and  the  vena  centralis  retinae.  In  arterio- venous  aneurism  of  the 
cavernous  sinus  and  internal  carotid  artery — due  to  basal  cranial  fracture,  a  bullet- 
or  stab-wound,  or  to  idiopathic  vascular  degeneration — the  ophthalmic  veins  are 
usually  compressed  and  may  transmit  pulsation  from  the  sinus  to  the  dilated  veins 
of  the  eyelids  and  of  the  frontal  region.  The  conjunctivae  are  congested.  Exoph- 
thalmos  (page  1439).  bruit  and  thrill  are  not  uncommonly  present  as  a  result  of 
involvement  of  the  intraorbital  veins.  Nervous  symptoms — noise  in  the  head, 
intracranial  or  frontal  pain  and  paralyses — are  rarely  absent. 

These  symptoms  may  be  simulated  by  those  caused  by  traumatic  aneurism  of 
an  orbital  artery  or  by  the  direct  pressure  of  an  intemal  carotid  aneurism  on  the 
ophthalmic  vein  as  it  empties  into  the  sinus. 

The  External  Jugular  Vein. 

The  external  jugular  vein  (v.  jugularis  externa)  (Fig.  759),  notwithstanding  its 
usual  connection  with  the  subclavian,  is  closely  related  both  in  its  development  and 
topographical  relations  with  the  internal  jugular,  and  may  be  most  conveniently  con- 
sidered  here.  It  is  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  angle  of  the  mandibie  by  the 
union  of  the  temporo-maxillary  and  posterior  auricular  veins,  and  courses  do\^niward 
immediately  below  the  platysma,  crossing  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscie  obliquely. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it  pierces  the  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  cer\'i(»l 
fascia,  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid, 
and  opens  into  the  subclavian  vein  near  its  junction  with  the  intemal  jugular.  A 
short  distance  below  its  origin  it  gives  ofF  a  large  branch  which  passes  forward  and 
downward  to  communicate  with  the  facial  vein. 

At  its  entrance  into  the  subclavian  it  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves,  and  usually 
a  second  pair  occurs  at  about  the  middle  of  the  neck.  A  third  pair  is  occasionally 
present  in  the  interval  betvveen  the  other  two,  and  aH  of  tliem  are  insufiicient 
The  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  walls 
of  the  vein  at  the  point  where  the  latter  perforates  it,  and  sometimes  the  fascia 
is  especially  thickened  immediately  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vein.  This 
attachment  of  the  fascia  prevents  any  collapse  of  the  walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
vein,  if  for  any  reason  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  blood  it  contains,  and 
predisposes,  therefore,  to  the  entrance  of  air  in  čase  the  vein  is  severed. 

Variations. — Considerable  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  deAnition  of  the  extemal 
jugular  vein.  Some  authors  describe  it  as  formed  bv  the  union  of  the  posterior  auricular  and 
occipital  veins,  the  communicating  branch  described  above  as  occurring  bet\veen  it  and  the 
facial  being  then  regarded  as  the  main  stem  of  the  temporo-maxillary  ;  others,  again,  regard  it 
as  formed  by  the  union  of  the  temporal  and  maxillary  veins,  the  temporo-maxilIary  then  con- 
stituting  its  upper  portion. 

The  vein  is  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  size,  an  inverse  correlation  existing  betwcen 
it  and  the  anterior  jugular.  It  may  even  be  entirely  wanting  or,  on  the  other  hand.  it  may  be 
double  throughout  a  portion  of  its  course.  It  occasionally  divides  below,  one  branch  passing, 
as  usual,  to  the  subclavian,  vvhile  the  other,  passing  over  the  clavicular  attachment  of  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoid,  opens  into  either  the  anterior  or  the  intemal  jugular. 
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In  connection  with  the  abundant  variation  shown  in  the  size  of  the  exteraal  jugular  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  niajority  of  mammals  it  is  the  most  important  vein  of  the  neck, 
surpassing  the  interaal  juffular  in  size.  It  is,  however,  of  later  development  than  the  latter, 
and  Its  later  importance  \s  due  largely  to  the  union  with  it  of  the  facial  vein  or  of  the 
tinguo-facial  trunk.  In  man,  however,  a  new  connection  of  the  facial  with  the  intemal  jugular 
occurs,  whereby  the  importance  of  the  exiemal  jugular  becomes  reduced.  and  its  v  "  ' 
in  size  is  lare;ely  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  original  direct  c 
the  facial  witn  it  is  retained. 

Fig.  759. 


Practical  Considerations. — The  line  oi  the  externa1  jugular  vein  is  from  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  centre  of  the  clavide.  Backwar<l  pressure  made  about 
an  iiich  above  the  latter  point  wi!l  cause  the  vein  to  become  visible  through- 
out  its  length.  For  that  reason  it  was  at  one  lime  selected  for  phlebotomy  in 
congestions  or  inflammations  about  the  face  and  neck.  The  vein  is  in  the 
superlicial  fascia  and  therefore  courees  over  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  In  ali 
operations  on  the  side  of  the  neck  its  size  and  its  course  should  be  borne  in  mind 
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Tributaries. — ^The  tributaries  of  the  external  jugular  are  (i)  the  iemporo- 
maxillary^  (2)  \h^  posterior  anricular,  (3)  \h^  posterior  exiemal  jugtilar,  (4)  the 
suprascapular^  and  (5)  the  anterior  jugular  vein.  It  may  also  receive  the  occipital 
vein  (page  859). 

I.  The  Temporo-Maxillary  Vein. — The  temporo-maxillary  vein  (v.  facialis 
posterior)  (Fig.  753)  is  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland  by  the  union  of  the 
temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veins.  It  passes  directly  downward,  and  at  about  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  unites  with  the  posterior  auricular  vein  to  form  the  extemal  jugular. 

The  temporal  vein  accompanies  the  temporal  artery  and  is  formed  just  above 
the  zygoma  by  the  union  of  the  superficial  and  middle  temporal  veins.  The  super* 
ficial  temporal  vein  (v.  temporalis  superficialis)  (Fig.  759)  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch,  which  take  their  origin  in  a  plexus 
covering  the  greater  portion  of  the  skull-cap  and  communicate  anteriorly  with 
branches  of  the  frontal  vein  and  posteriorly  with  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital 
veins.  The  middle  temporal  (v.  temporalis  medla)  arises  from  a  plexus  which 
lies  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  temporal  muscle,  beneath  the  temporal  fascia  and 
above  the  zygoma.  Branches  of  the  plexus  pierce  the  temporal  fascia  near  the 
extemal  angle  of  the  eye  and  communicate  with  branches  of  the  facial  and  lachr>'inal 
nerves,  while  other  branches  pass  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  temporal  muscle 
and  anastomose  with  the  deep  temporal  veins.  The  middle  temporal,  from  its  origin 
in  the  plexus,  passes  backward  parallel  with  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma, 
perforates  the  temporal  fascia,  and  joins  with  the  superficial  temporal  vein. 

Tributaries. — ^The  temporal  vein  receives  the  following  tributaries.  (<i)  The  anterior 
auricular  veins  (vv.  auriculares  anteriores)  are  four  or  flve  small  vessels  which  come  from  the 
anterior  suriace  of  the  pinna.  {b)  The  posterior  parotid  veins  (vv.  parotideae  posteHores),  small 
branches  which  drain  the  parotid  gland,  communicating  with  the  anterior  parotid  branches  of 
the  facial.  {c)  The  articular  veins  (vv.  articulares  mandibulae),  several  in  number,  arise  in  a  rich 
plexus  which  surrounds  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  temporo-mandibular  articulation. 
This  plexus  receives  tympanic  branches  (vv  tympanicae),  which  accompany  the  tynipanic 
artery  through  the  Glaserian  fissure,  and  communicates  anteriorly  with  the  pterygoid  plexus. 
((/)  The  transverse  facial  vein  (v.  transversa  faciei)  which  accompanies  the  artefy  of  the 
same  name. 

The  internal  maxillary  vein  (v.  maxillaris  interna)  (Fig.  760)  appears 
sometimes  as  a  distinct  vessel  accompanying  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and 
receiving  as  tributaries  veins  corresponding  to  the  arterial  branches.  In  other  cases 
it  is  represented  by  a  plexus  of  veins,  frequently  exceedingly  dense,  occupying  the 
pterygoid  fossa  and  communicating  anteriorly  with  the  facial  vein  and  posteriorly 
with  the  temporo-maxillary.  This  pterygoid  plexus  (plexus  pter}'goideus)  (Fig. 
760)  is  embedded  in  the  adipose  tissue  which  occupies  the  pterygoid  fossa  and 
consists  of  two  portions,  one  situated  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  extemal 
pterygoid  muscle  and  the  other  between  the  two  pterygoids,  this  latter  plexus 
being  somewhat  more  extensive  than  the  other,  with  which  it  is  united  by  branches 
passing  through,  above,  and  beneath  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  It  is  also 
continued  fonvard  as  a  fine  plexus  surrounding  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  and  that 
portion  which  rests  upon  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxilla  is  occasionally  more  or  less 
distinct  from  the  remainder,  and  has  been  termed  the  piezus  alveolaris, 

The  pterygoid  plexus  communicates  with  the  facial  vein  through  the  deep 
facial  or  anterior  internal  maxillary  vein,  with  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  and  with  the 
articular  plexus  of  the  temporo-mandibular  articulation.  It  further  receives  the 
emissary  veins  from  the  cavemous  plexus  which  traverse  the  foramen  ovale,  the  fora.- 
men  of  Vesalius,  and  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  and  also  a  branch  from  the 
inferior  ophthalmic  vein  which  passes  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure, 

Tributaries. — The  tributaries  of  the  internal  maxillary  vein  or  the  pterjfgoid  plexus  raav  be 
described  as  follows. 

(fl)  The  spheno-palatine  vein  has  its  origin  in  the  rich  venous  p]exus  which  undcrites  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  with  which  the  ethmoidal  veins  also  commumcate. 
It  traverses  the  spheno-palatine  foramen  with  the  artery  of  the  same  name,  and  is  joined  b>'  !be 
Fidian,  pterygo-paiatiney  and  superior  palatine  veins,  ali  small  vessels  whose  origin  rs  indicated 
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by  thdr  names.     It  then  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  extema1  pterygoid  muscle  and 
<q)ens  into  the  pterygoid  plexus  or  into  the  intemal  Tnaxillary  vein. 

(6)  The  superiordenial  vcins  open  into  iheinfra-orbital  and  alveolarpottionsof  the  plexus. 

(c)  MuBcuIar  velns  from  the  masseter,  buccal,  and  pterygoid  muscies. 

(d)  The  deep  temporal  vcins  (vv.  temporalea  profundat)  descend  from  the  substance  of  the 
temporal  muscle,  where  they  anaslomose  with  the  superficial  temporals,  between  the  muscle 
and  the  bone. 

{e)  The  middte  meningeal  veina  (tt.  mcDingcac  mediae)  accotnpany  the  main  stem  and 
branches  of  the  middie  mening^  3rtery  as  vens  comites  and  retum  the  blood  from  the  dura  mater 
lining  the  sides  and  vertex  of  the  cranium.     Lying  in  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater,  these  veins 

Fig.  760. 


Vdna  ol  b«<[l:  pait  of  manilible  mH  siHoclHled  muscl«  havc  been  mnoved 

resemble  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  in  their  stnicture,  and  lhey  communicate  ivilh  the  blood-lakes  ol 
the  dura,  with  the  superior  longitudinal.  spheno-parietal  and  pelro-squamosal  sinuses,  and  with 
Ibe  superficial  5ylvian  vein.  They  open  below  into  the  deeper  portion  o(  the  pterygoid  p1exua. 
(/)  The  infcrioT  dental  vein  fo11ow5  the  course  of  the  tnferior  dental  artery,  opening  abova 
into  the  more  superficial  portion  of  the  plexus. 

2.  The  Posterior  AuricularVein. — ^Thepoateriorauricularvein(v.aiirlciilariB 
posterior)  arises  from  a  plexus  situated  over  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
and  conununicating  witn  branches  of  the  occipital  and  temporal  veins.     It  descends 
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behind  the  pinna,  occasionalljr  receiving  the  mastoid  emissary  vein,  and  terminates  near 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  by  uniting  with  the  teniporo-maxillary  to  form  the  extemal  jug^ular. 

3.  The  Postcrior  £xternal  Jugular  Vein. — ^The  posterior  extemal  jugular 
vein  arises  from  the  integument  and  musdes  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck, 
just  below  the  occipital  region,  and  descends  obliquely  behind  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid 
muscle  to  open  into  the  external  jugular  just  after  it  has  crossed  the  muscle. 

4.  The  Suprascapular  Vein. — ^The  suprascapular  vein  (v.  transTersa  scapulae) 
is  really  a  double  vein,  being  represented  by  two  vessels  provided  with  val  ves  which 
accompany  the  suprascapular  artery  as  its  venae  comites.  They  arise  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapula,  pass  o  ver  the  transverse  ligament  of 
that  bone,  and  are  continued  inward,  parallel  with  the  clavicle  and  behind  it,  to  open 
into  the  external  jugular  near  its  termination  or  else  directlv  into  the  subclavian. 
Just  before  their  termination  the  two  venae  comites  unite  to  a  smgle  stem. 

The  suprascapular  vein  is  usually  joined  either  at  or  near  its  termination  by  the 
transverse  cervical  veins  which  form  the  vense  comites  of  the  transversalis  coUi  artery. 
These  veins  may  also  open,  ho\vever,  directly  into  the  subclavian. 

5.  The  Anterior  Jugular  Vein. — The  anterior  jugular  vein  (v.  jugularis 
anterior)  (Fig.  753)  arises  beneath  the  chin,  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  by  branches 
which  come  from  the  integument  and  superficial  muscles  of  that  region,  communicating 
with  the  submental  branches  of  the  facial.  The  vein  passes  almost  vertically  down  the 
neck.  resting  upon  the  stemo-hyoid  muscle  a  short  distance  lateral  from  the  median  line, 
until  it  meets  the  anterior  (inner)  border  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  near  its  stemal 
attachment.  There  it  makes  an  abrupt  bend,  passing  almost  horizontally  outward 
beneath  the  muscle  to  open  into  the  external  jugular  immediately  above  its  termination. 

The  anterior  jugular  receives  a  communicating  branch,  occasionally  of  con- 
siderable  size,  from  the  facial  subcutaneous  veins,  and  tributaries  from  the  median 
region  of  the  neck  also  open  into  it ;  it  may  also  receive  small  branches  from  the  larynx 
and  thyroid  gland. 

It  contains  no  valves.  At  its  origin  it  is  superficial  to  the  deep  cervical  kscia,  but 
below  the  hyoid  bone  it  is  embedded  in  the  superficial  layer  of  that  fascia,  and  below 
lies  in  the  spatium  suprastemale  (space  of  Bums)  formed  by  the  splittingof  the  fascia 
into  two  lamellae.  In  this  space  there  occurs  a  transverse  anastomosis  between  the 
two  veins,  forming  what  is  termed  the  arcus  venosus  juguli,  and  into  this  a  number 
of  small  branches  from  neighboring  structures  open.  The  horizontal  portion  of  the 
vein  eventually  pierces  the  posterior  layer  of  the  space  to  reach  the  extemal  jugular. 

Variations.— The  anterior  ju^lar  varies  considerably  in  size,  inversely  to  the  extemal 
jugular.  Occasionally  the  two  veins  of  opposite  sides  unite  throu^hout  the  vertical  portion  of 
their  course  to  form  a  single  stem,  which  passes  down  the  median  line  of  the  neck  and  has  con- 
sequently  been  termed  the  v.  mediana  colli. 

The  communicating  branch  from  the  facial  vein,  which  passes  downward  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid,  is  sometimes  quite  large,  functioning  as  the  direct  continua- 
tion  of  the  facial,  which  may  thus  pour  its  blood  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  into  the  anterior  jugular. 
Below,  while  the  anterior  jugular  usually  opens  into  the  extemal  jugular,  yet  it  sometimes  opens 
directly  into  the  subclavian,  and  occasionally  it  receives  near  its  termination  an  extenutl  tharacit 
vein,  which  ascends  from  the  region  of  the  mammary  gland  over  the  clavicle,  posterior  to  the 
attachment  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid. 

The  Subclavian  Vein. 

The  subclavian  vein  (v.  subdavia)  (Fig.  753)  is  the  terminal  portion  of  the  venous 
system  of  the  upper  extremity.  It  begins  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  first  rib,  wheje 
it  is  directly  continuous  with  the  axillary  vein,  and  passes  almost  hori2ontally  inward, 
anterior  to  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  and  behind  the  clavicle,  to  the  junction 
of  that  bone  with  the  sternum,  where  it  unites  with  the  intemal  jugular  to  form  the 
innominate  vein.  Its  course  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  subclavian  artery,  but  it 
is  more  horizontal  and  somewhat  anterior  to  the  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  scalenus  anticus. 

It  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves  at  its  junction  with  the  intemal  jugular  and  wilh 
another  pair  at  its  junction  with  the  axillary  vein.  In  the  first  portion  of  its  course  it 
IS  in  relation  anteriorly  with  the  subclavius  muscle,  and  its  anterior  waU  is  united  to 
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the  ^scia  which  encloses  that  muscle ;  near  its  termination  it  is  united  to  the 
middle  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  behind  which  it  lies.  As  a  result  of  these 
connections  the  vein  does  not  collapse  when  empty,  and,  furthermore,  its  lumen  is 
enlai^ed  by  movements,  such  as  those  of  inspiration  or  the  raising  of  the  arm, 
which  affect  the  fascia. 

With  the  exception  ot  the  external  jugular  and  occasionally  the  anterior 
jugular,  the  subclavian  vein  receives,  as  a  rule,  no  tributaries,  the  veins  whicK 
correspond  to  the  branches  of  the  subclavian  artery  opening  either  into  the 
innominate  or  the  extemai  jugular.  Occasionally,  however,  it  receives  the  supra- 
scapular  and  the  superior  intercosul  vein  (page  896),  and  the  acromial  thoracic 
vein  may  open  into  it  near  its  beginning. 


cervical 
Tnnsvcr« 


Dfnection  of  mck,  ahinvlng  rclati 


■icrnuiD  and  d 


VariatlonB. — Occasionally  the  course  of  ihe  subclavian  vein  has  the  form  of  a  curve  which 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  clavicle  and  may  even  bring  the  vein  to  lie  above  the  artery.  It  mav 
pass  with  the  artery  behind  the  scalenus  anticus,  the  artery  and  vein  may  exchange  places  with 
reference  to  that  muscle.  or  the  vein  may  divide  to  form  a  ring  encirciing  the  muscle.  Rarely  it 
passes  t>etween  Ihe  subciavius  muscle  and  the  clavicle. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  subclavian  vein  occupies  the  acute  inner 
angle  between  the  clavicle  and  the  first  rib,  and  therefore — and  on  account  o(  its 
slight  resislance — in  periosteal  or  osseous  grovvths  from  those  bones  is  especially 
likely  to  suRer  cotnpression.  The  inlerposed  subciavius  muscle  usually  protecta  it, 
as  it  does  the  artery  and  the  brachial  plexus,  frominjurv  in  čase  of  fracture  (page  259). 
The  vein  barelv  rises  above  the  clavicle,  and  therefore  usually  escapes  in  stab- 
wounds  involving  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  while  the  artery  which  arches  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  above  that  line  suflers  much  oftener. 

The  connection  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vein  with  the  fascia  of  the  subciavius 
muscle,  causing  an  increase  in  its  calibre  during  forced  inspiration  or  an  elevation  of 
the  arm  (vide  supra),  should  be  remembered  in  čase  of  wound  of  this  vessel  during 
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operation,  as  elevation  of  the  clavicle  may  then  be  followed  by  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  vein  (Henle).  Obstruction  of  the  subclavian  at  the  point  of  junction  »Tth 
the  intemal  jugular  results  in  compression  of  the  orifice  of  the  thoracic  ducL 

THE  VEINS   OF  THE   UPPER   EXTREMITY. 

Instead  of  following  distally  the  various  branches  which  retum  the  blood  from 
the  upper  limb  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  begin  with  the  peripheral  branches  and 
trace  the  vessels  proxinially  towards  the  subclavian. 

The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  may  be  divided  into  a  superficiaJ  and  a  dtcp 
set.  The  latter  follow  in  general  the  course  of  the  arteries,  of  which  they  are,  as  a 
nile,  the  venae  comites.  They  anastomose  frequently  with  the  superficial  veins  and 
are  more  richly  supplied  with  valves  than  are  the  latter. 

THE   DEEP  VEINS. 
The  Deep  Veins  of  the  Hand. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  hand  are  ali  relatively  small  and  are  of  less  importanoe 
than  the  superficial  ones  in  retuming  the  blood.  E^ch  of  the  palmar  arteiuJ 
arches  is  accompanied  by  venae  comites,  and  into  those  of  the  superficial  arch  (ainis 
volaris  venosus  superficialis)  the  superficial  digital  veins  (vv.  digitales  volares  con* 
munes)  open,  while  those  of  the  deep  arch  (arcus  volaris  venosus  profundus)  receive 
the  veins  (vv.  metacarpeae  volares)  which  accompany  the  aa.  princeps  poUicis,  radialis 
indicis,  and  interossei  palmares. 

Upon  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  even  more  than  on  its  volar  surface  the  chief 
part  is  played  by  the  superficial  veins.  Three  or  four  pairs  of  dorsal  interosseous 
veins  occur,  however,  accompanying  the  corresponding  arteries  and  openinj;  event- 
ually  partly  into  the  radial  veins  and  partly,  through  the  veins  corresponding  to  ihe 
posterior  carpal  net-work,  into  the  superficial  veins  of  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist  ( ittt 
venosum  dorsale  manus).  As  in  the  čase  of  the  arteries,  the  deep  veins  of  the  dorsal 
and  volar  surfaces  of  the  hand  are  connected  by  perforating  veins,  and  both  make 
numerous  connections  with  the  superficial  veins. 

The  Deep  Veins  of  the  Forearm. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  forearm  are  the  venae  comites  which  accompany  the  radia! 
and  ulnar  arteries  and  their  branches.  The  radial  veins  (vv.  radtales)  are  ihe 
upward  continuation  of  the  veins  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  and  are  relatively  slender. 
The  ulnar  veins  (vv.  ulnares)  are  larger  and  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ulnar 
ends  of  the  venae  comites  of  both  the  superficial  and  deep  palmar  arches.  Usuallv 
they  have  a  large  communication  from  the  superficial  veins  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand, 
and  receive  near  the  elbow  the  veins  which  accompany  the  interosseous  artery  and 
its  branches,  and  also  a  strong  communicating  branch,  the  deep  median  vein*  from 
the  superficial  median  (page  890).  Both  the  ulnar  and  radial  veins  are  well  supplied 
with  valves,  and  they  unite  at  the  elbow  to  form  the  brachial  veins. 

The  Brachial  Veins. 

The  brachial  veins  (vv.  brachiales)  (Fig.  762)  are  the  companion  veins  of  the 
brachial  artery  and  receive  tributaries  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  artery. 
They  are  formed  at  about  the  elbow-joint  by  the  union  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  v«ns, 
and  extend  upward,  one  on  either  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  to  the  lower  border  of  ihc 
pectoralis  major  muscle,  at  about  which  level  they  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk,  termed 
the  axillary  vein. 

As  is  usual  with  venae  comites,  the  t\v'0  brachial  veins  are  united  by  numerous 
anastomoses  and  occasionally  unite  through  portions  of  their  course,  especially  above,  to 
form  a  single  trunk.  At  the  elbow  one  of  the  veins  frequently  lies  in  front  of  the  arterv 
and  sometimes  the  t^'o  veins  pursue  a  spiral  course  around  it.  In  addition  to  the 
tributaries  which  accompany  the  branches  of  the  brachial  artery,  the  brachial  veins,  or 
rather  the  inner  one  of  the  two,  receive  near  their  terminaiion  the  basilic  vein  (page  890). 
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The  Axillary  Vein. 

The  axillary  vein  (t.  Pi^  .^ 

azUlaris)  (Fig.  762)  « 
brmed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  brachial  veins, 
ii5ually  at  about  the  !ower 
border  oi  the  pectoralis 
major.  It  lies  along  ihe 
inner  side  of  the  axillary 
artery,  and  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  first  rib 
passes  direcdy  into  the 
subclavian  vein.  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  it  is 
separated  from  the  artery 
by  the  ulnar  nerve  and  the 
inner  head  of  the  median  ; 
above,  it  is  more  nearly  in 
contact  with  it. 

The  axillary  vein 
possesses  a  pair  of  valves, 
usually  situated  at  the 
level  of  the  lower  border  of 
the  subscapularis  muscte. 
Its  walls  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  (ascia 
of  the  axillary  space,  so 
that,  as  in  the  čase  of  the 
subclavian,  its  lumen 
remajns  patent  even  when  " 
empty  of  blood,  and  con- 
3equently  air  may  possibly 
enter  in  cases  where  the 
vein  is  wounded. 

Tributaries. — 
These  correspond  in 
general  with  the  branches 
of  the  artery,  except  that 

the  axillary  vein  receives 

the  cephahc,  which  is  un- 

represented  by  an  artery, 

and,  furthermore,  the 

acromial   thoracic,  which 

corresponds  to  the  artery 

of  the  same  name,  instead 

of  opening  into  the  axil- 

Iary,    connects  with    the 

cephalic.     Of   especial 

tmportance    among    the 

tributaries    is    the    long 

thoracic  vein  (t,  thorac- 

alis  lateralls)  which  brings 

to  the  axillary  the  blood 

from  the  lateral  walU  of 

the  thorax.     Its  branches 

of    oriein   are  the  venae  ,     . .     j  i„     »v 

comites  of  the  branches  ol  the  thoracic  arteries.  and  they  retum  the  blood  trom  me 
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pectoral  and  serratus  magnus  muscies  and  in  part  from  the  intercostals.  They  are 
abundantiy  supplied  with  valves,  and  unite  to  a  single  stem  which  presents  vartations 
in  its  connections  with  the  axillary  vein  similar  to  those  described  for  the  corresponding 
artery.  By  means  of  the  costo-axillary  veins  (vv.  costo-aiillares),  which  pass  from 
the  middle  portions  of  the  upper  six  or  seven  intercostal  spaces,  it  forms  anastomoses 
with  the  intercostal  veins  which  open  into  the  azygos  system. 

These  costo-axillary  veins  open  either  directly  into  the  long  thoracic  or  into 
the  thoraco-epigastric  vein  (v.  thoraco^epigastrica),  a  more  or  less  definite  stem 
which  extends  upward  along  the  lateral  walls  of  the  thorax,  subcutaneously,  to  open 
into  the  long  thoracic  near  its  termination.  It  receives  numerous  tributaries  from  the 
rich  subcutaneous  venous  net-work  which  occurs  upon  the  anterior  and  lateral 
walls  of  the  thorax  (w.  cutaneae  pectoris),  and  communicates  direcdy  below  with  epi- 
gastric  branches  from  the  femoral  vein,  thus  forming  an  important  communication 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  caval  systems.  It  also  receives  the  veins  coming 
from  the  region  of  the  mammary  gland,  where  the  pectoral  cutaneous  veins  form  a 
net-work  surrounding  the  nipple,  the  plexus  venosus  mammillse.  The  deeper 
veins  of  the  gland  open  in  part  directiy  into  the  long  thoradc,  vhence  this  has 
been  termed  the  external  mamxnary  vein,  and  partly  into  the  intemal  mammaxy 
by  branches  which  accompany  the  perforating  branches  of  the  intemal  mammary 
artery  (page  860). 

Practical  Considerations. — When  the  axillary  vein  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion  of  the  two  brachial  veins  with  the  basilic  vein,  the  union  occurs  iisually  at  the 
inferior  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle.  The  vein  is  then  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  artery.  Occasionally  the  coalescence  of  these  tributaries  docs  not  take 
plače  until  a  level  just  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  clavicle  has  been  reached. 
When  this  is  the  čase,  operations  in  the  axilla  will  involve  the  ligation  of  many  com- 
municating  transverse  veins  crossing  the  artery  to  join  the  venae  comites  lying  upon 
either  side  of  it. 

Phlebitis  of  the  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  is  but  seldom  transmitted  to  the 
axillary  vein,  rarely  to  the  subclavian,  and  never  to  the  intemal  jugular  or  innomi- 
nate  (AUen).  This  immunity  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  disproportionately  greater 
size  of  a  main  venous  trunk  as  compared  with  its  tributaries  ;  any  of  the  radicles  of 
the  veins  of  the  hand,  forearm,  and  arm — whose  calibres  are  nearly  equal — readily 
transmitting  infection.  Phlebitis  of  the  axillary  vein  may,  through  the  costo-axillary 
branches  of  the  long  thoracic  vein,  extend  to  within  the  thorax  and  result  in  a  septic 
pleurisy. 

Accidental  wounds  of  the  axillary  vein — especially  of  its  upper  portion — are 
dangerous  on  account  of  its  size,  its  neamess  to  the  thorax — so  that  it  markedly 
shows  the  respiratory  wave — and  its  attachment  to  the  costo-coracoid  membrane, 
preventing  its  coUapse,  favoring  hemorrhage,  or,  when  it  is  empty,  permitting  the 
entrance  of  air.  It  lies  within  and  a  little  below  the  artery,  which  it  overlaps, 
particularly  towards  its  upper  and  lower  portions,  and  when  it  is  distended  duriog 
expiration.  As  it  is  straighter  than  the  artery,  the  curve  of  the  latter  carries  it  a  little 
away  from  the  vein  at  the  middle  portion.  Abduction  of  the  arm  brings  the  vein  to 
a  higher  level  and  often  almost  in  front  of  the  artery  so  as  pardy  to  hide  it.  It  will 
therefore  be  found  with  this  relationship  in  many  operations  upon  the  axilla,  and  it  is 
on  account  of  it — t\e. ,  its  more  superficial  position — and  of  its  larger  size  that  the  vein  is 
more  frequently  wounded  than  is  the  artery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  axillary  arterv 
is  oftener  ruptured,  as  in  the  manipulations  for  the  reduction  of  old  luxations  of  the 
shoulder,  probably,  as  such  luxations  are  more  frequent  in  old  persons,  on  account 
of  the  greater  loss  of  elasticity  of  its  thicker  walls,  and  possibly  on  account  of  greater 
traction  upon  it  by  reason  of  its  deeper  and  more  external  position  (page  769). 

The  close  relation  of  the  vein  to  the  deep  chain  of  axillary  glands  makes  it  the 
chief  source  of  danger  in  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  breast  and  deantng  out 
the  axilla  in  cases  of  mammary  cancer,  especially  if  the  axillary  nodes  are  already 
notably  involved.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  expose  the  vein  at  an  early  stage  of  ihe 
operation.  If  the  walls  have  been  invaded  by  the  disease,  or  if  extirpation  of  the 
cancerous  mass  is  impossible  without  resection  of  the  vein,  the  latter  operation  may 
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be  periormed.  The  resulting  swelling  and  cedema  of  the  upper  limb  are  roinimized 
by  the  consecutive  enlargement  of  the  cephalic  vein.  Such  swelling  and  (Edema  are 
common  syinptoms  of  pressure  upon  the  axillary  vein  by  cancerous  lymph-node3  in 
the  later  stages  of  niammary  cancer  (page  770}.  Suture  of  the  wall  of  the  vein  in 
cases  of  accidental  and  of  operative  wound  has  been  successfully  periormed. 

THE  SUPERFICIAL  VEINS. 
The  Superficial  Veins  of  the  Hand. 

The  veins  upon  the  dorsal  surface  (Fig.  763)  form  the  principa)  superficial 
channels  for  the  return  of  blood  from  the  hand.  They  begin  in  a  plexus  upon  the 
dorsum  ol  the  first  phalanges,  surrounding 

the  nail,  and  are  continued  over  the  suc-  Fig.  763. 

ceeding  phalanges  as  a  coarser  plexus  in 
which  longitudinal  tninlcs  (vv.  digitales 
dorsales  propriae)  can  be   more  or  less      (,,, 

distinctly  perceived.    At  about  the  middle  1 

of  the  dorsum  of  the  proximal  phalanges 
transverse  arches  (arcus  venosi  digitales), 
one  for  each  digit,  connect  the  various 
doisal  digital  veins  ;  each  arch  is  concave 
proxima]ly,  and  at  either  end  unites  with 
the  extremities  of  the  neighboring  arches 
to  form  four  dorsal  metacarpal  veins 
(tt.  metacarpeae  dorsales)  which  pass 
upward  along  the  lines  of  the  intermeta- 
carpal  spaces.  Just  before  joining  with 
its  neighbors  each  digital  arch  receives 
intercapitular  veins  (vr.  intercapitn- 
lares)  which  ascend  in  the  web  of  the 
fingers  from  the  volar  surface  and  assist  in 
the  passage  of  the  blood  of  the  superficial 
volar  veins  into  those  of  the  dorsal  surface. 

The  four  dorsal  metacarpal  veins  are 
abundandy  connected  by  anastomosing 
branches  which  pass  obliquely  from  one 
vein  to  the  other,  a  net-work  (rele  venosnm 
dorsale  manns)  with  elongated  meshes 
being  thus  formed.  The  veins  of  the  first 
and  fourth  intermetacarpal  spaces,  as  a 
rule,  however,  retain  a  greater  amount  ol 
individuality  than  the  other  two,  and  have 
consequendy  received  special  names,  that 
of  the  first  interspace  being  sometimes 
ternied  the  vena  cepbalica  pollicis, 
while  that  of  the  fourth  interspace  is  the 
vena  salvatcUa.  The  dorsal  net-work 
is  drained  by  two  veins  which  pass  up  the 
forearm,  the  cephalic  and  basilic  veins. 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  volar 
surface  of  the  hand  are  small  and  (or  the 
most  part  open  into  the  dorsal  veins. 
They  arise  as  a  plexus  in  the  balls  of  the 
fingers  and  pass  along  the  volar  surfaces 

of  the  digits  as  a  plexus  in  which  longitudi-  ^'"*i^«™T^«rio?™S^''.  "" 

nal  tmnks  {w,  digitales  vfllares  propriae) 

can  be  distinguished.  From  the  ple.\us  of  each  finger  branches  wind  around  the  sides  of 
the  digits  to  open  into  the  dorsal  digital  veins,  and  at  the  roots  of  the  fingers  important 
connections  in  a  similar  direction  are  made  by  the  intercapitular  veins  (see  above). 
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The  superficial  veins  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  are  situated  superficiaUy  to  the 
palmar  aponeurosis.  They  are  for  the  most  part  small,  and  form  a  net-work  which 
is  open  over  the  central  part  of  the  palm,  but  much  closer  over  the  thenar  and 
hypothenar  eminences.  These  lateral  portions  communicate  with  the  dorsal  net-work 
as  well  as  the  net-work  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm,  into  which  the  central 
portion  opens. 

The  Basilic  Vein. 

The  basilic  vein  (v.  basilica)  (Fig.  762)  takes  its  origin  from  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  dorsal  net-work  of  the  hand,  and  is  sometimes  described  as  the  direct  continuation 
of  the  dorsal  metacarpal  vein  of  the  fourth  interspace.  It  passes  obliquely  upward  and 
inward,  winding  around  the  border  of  the  hand  towards  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fore- 
arm,  up  which  it  ascends.  Beyond  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  continues  its  way  upward 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  muscle  as  far  as  the  upperthird  of  the  brachtum, 
at  which  level  it  pierces  the  fascia  of  the  arm,  and  after  a  usually  short  subfasdal 
course  terminates  by  opening  into  the  internal  brachial  vein. 

The  basilic  is  the  largest  of  ali  the  superficial  veins  of  the  arm,  and  is  provided 
with  from  ten  to  fifteen  pairs  of  valves.  It.  receives  tributaries  from  the  superficial 
plexus  of  the  thenar  eminence  and  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
forearm.  Near  the  elbow  it  receives  from  the  cephalic  vem  the  median  vein,  the 
connecting  stem  being  termed  the  median  basilic  vein^  and  it  also  communicates  with 
the  cephalic  higher  up  by  branches  which  pass  across  the  biceps  muscle,  and  with  the 
brachial  veins  by  small  branches  which  pierce  the  brachial  fascia. 

Variations. — The  basilic  is  little  subject  to  variation  except  in  regard  to  its  termination, 
which  is  frequently  in  the  axillary  and  sometimes  in  the  subclavian  ;  in  both  these  cases  tlie  sub- 
fascial  portion  of  its  course  is  considerably  longer  than  usual.  Occasionally  it  is  accompanied 
througnout  its  course  by  an  accessory  basilic. 

The  portion  of  the  vein  extending  from  its  origin  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow  b  frequentty 
spoken  of  as  the  superficial  ulnar  vein^  the  term  basilic  being  limited  to  the  brachial  portion  oi 
the  vein  as  described  above. 

The  Cephalic  Vein. 

The  cephalic  vein  (v.  cephalica)  (Fig.  762)  takes  its  origin  from  the  radial  p)ortion 
of  the  dorsal  net-work  of  the  hand,  and  especially  from  the  dorsal  metacarpal  vein 
of  the  first  interspace.  It  passes  upward,  inclining  fonvard  over  the  surface  of  the 
brachio-radialis  muscle,  and  so  reaches  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm.  Arrived 
at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  it  ascends  along  the  groove  which  marks  the  outer  border  of 
the  biceps  muscle  and  then  in  the  groove  between  the  deltoid  and  the  pectoralis  major, 
and  at  the  upper  border  of  the  latter  muscle  it  passes  between  it  and  the  clavicle,  per- 
forates  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and,  crossing  in  front  of  the  axillary  artery, 
empties  into  the  axillary  vein. 

It  is  provided  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pairs  of  valves,  of  which  from  four  to 
seven  occur  in  its  antibrachial  portion,  seven  in  its  brachial  portion,  and  one  at  its 
union  with  the  axillary. 

Tributaries. — The  cephalic  vein  receives  numerous  branches  from  the  super- 
ficial net-work  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearm  and,  indeed,  plays  a  much 
more  important  part  in  the  drainage  of  this  region  than  does  the  antibrachial  portion 
of  the  basilic.  Quite  frequently  it  is  accompanied  in  its  course  up  the  forearm  by  an 
accessory  cephalic  vein  (v.  cephalica  accessoria),  which  arises  in  the  posterior  super- 
ficial net-work  and  opens  into  the  main  cephalic  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  It 
also  receives  branches  from  the  superficial  net-work  of  the  anterior  surfeice  of  the 
forearm  and,  a  short  distance  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  gives  off  a  stron|^  branch, 
the  median  vein  (v.  mediana  cubiti),  which  passes  obliquely  upward  and  mward  to 
open  into  the  basilic,  giving  oflF  in  its  course  a  communicating  branch  to  one  or  other 
of  the  deep  veins  of  the  forearm. 

In  its  brachial  portion  it  is  connected  with  the  basilic  by  branches  which  pass 
across  the  biceps  muscle,  and  just  before  opening  into  the  axillary  it  receives  the 
acromial  thoracic  vein  (v.  thoracoacromialis),  which  corresponds  to  the  artcry  of 
the  same  name. 
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VarUtions. — Unlike  the  basi  lic,  the  cephalic  vein  frequently  presents  variations  which  affect 
principally  its  brachial  portion.  One  of  the  most  iniportant  of  tnese  is  the  complete  absence  of 
this  portion  of  the  vein,  the  antibrachial  portion  emptying  its  blood  into  the  basilic  by  means 
of  the  median  vein.  In  other  cases  it  is  only  the  uppermost  part  of  the  brachial  portion  that  is 
lacking,  the  lovver  part  in  such  cases  either  making  connection  with  the  brachial  veins  or  else 
conveving  its  blood  downward  to  the  median  vein,  by  which  it  passes  to  the  basilic. 

Another  interesting  anomaly  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  a  branch  which  is  given  off  just 
as  the  vein  dips  downward  to  pierce  the  costo-coracoid  membrane.  It  is  termed  the  jugulo- 
cephalic  vein^  and  passes  up  over  the  clavicle  to  open  above  into  the  extemal  jugular  near  its 
communication  with  the  subclavian. 

These  variations  find  an  explanation  in  the  changes  undergone  by  the  superiicial  veins  of 
the  arm  during  their  development,  both  the  absence  of  the  brachial  portion  of  the  vein  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  jugulo-cephalic  being  the  persistence  of  conditions  normally  passed  through  in 
development.  It  would  seem  that  three,  or  perhaps  better  four,  stages  are  to  be  recognized  in 
the  development  of  the  superiicial  veins  of  the  arm.  In  the  first  stage  the  basilic  vein  forms  the 
only  great  superiicial  trunk,  extending  up  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  from  the  wrist  to  the  axilla  and 
openmg  into  the  axillary  vein  above.  Later,  however,  this  condition  is  modified  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  antibrachial  portion  of  the  cephalic,  which  increases  in  size  at  the  expense  of 
the  antibrachial  portion  of  the  basilic  until  it  becomes  the  most  important  vein  of  the  forearm. 
At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  this  vein  receives  a  short  trans verse  branch  formed  by  the  union  of  an 
ascendin^  and  descendin^  limb,  and  then  bends  obliquely  inward  to  join  the  brachial  portion  of 
the  basilic.  Hi^her  up  m  the  groove  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid  muscles  is  a 
small  deltoid  vein,  which  is  unconnected  with  the  veins  already  described.  Such  a  stage  as  this 
gives  a  clue  to  the  variations  in  which  the  brachial  portion  of  the  cephalic  is  either  absent  or 
only  partiallv  developed.  The  ascending  limb  of  the  transverse  branch  of  the  elbow,  and  this 
brancn  itself^  together  represent  what  will  later  be  the  lower  part  of  the  brachial  portion  of  the 
cephalic,  while  the  deltoid  vein  represents  its  upper  part ;  trie  descending  limb  of  the  trans- 
verse branch  represents  the  accessory  cephalic  vein,  and  the  oblique  portion  of  the  antibrachial 
cephalic,  between  the  transverse  branch  and  the  basilic,  represents  the  median  vein.  Indeed, 
relics  of  this  condition  are  to  be  seen  even  in  the  normal  arrangement,  for  while  the  antibrachial 
portion  of  the  cephalic  usually  exceeds  in  size  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  basilic,  the  con- 
ditions are  reversed  in  the  brachial  portions  of  the  two  veins,  the  antibrachial  portion  of  the 
cephalic  and  the  brachial  portion  of  the  basilic  (connected  bv  the  median)  forming  the  main 
channel  for  the  return  of  blood  from  the  superiicial  portions  ot  the  arm. 

A  third  stage  is  brought  about  by  the  completion  of  the  cephalic  vein  by  the  union  of  the 
ascending  limb  ot  the  transverse  branch  with  the  deltoid,  the  vein  so  formed  being  continued  up 
over  the  clavicle  to  open  into  the  external  jugular  ;  and,  iinally,  the  fourth  or  adult  stage  is  pro- 
duced  from  this  by  the  degeneration  of  that  portion  of  the  cephalic  which  corresponds  to  what 
is  termed  the  jugulo-cephalic. 

The  antibrachial  portion  of  the  cephalic  is  frequently  termed  the  superficicU  radial  vein,  the 
accessory  cephalic  being  then  the  accessory  superficial  radial,  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  quite  frequently  one  or  more  strong  longitudinal  stems  are  developed  in  the  superiicial  net- 
work  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm,  and  to  one  of  these  the  term  median  vein  has  been 
applied.  This  condition  has  generali y  been  accepted  by  the  English  and  French  anatomists  as 
typical,  and  their  description  of  the  origin  of  the  basilic  and  cephalic  veins  is  as  follows.  The 
median  vein  when  it  reaches  the  bend  of  the  elbow  divides  into  two  divergent  stems  f  Fig.  764) 
which  are  termed  the  median  basilic  and  median  cephalic  veins.  The  median  basilic,  which 
corresponds  with  what  has  been  termed  above  the  median  vein,  unites  with  the  superiicial  ulnar 
to  form  the  basilic  vein,  while  the  median  cephalic,  which  represents  the  foetal  transverse  branch 
of  the  elbow,  similarly  unites  with  the  supemcial  radial  to  form  the  cephalic.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  undoubtedly  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  but  since  the  median  vein,  as  understood  in  such  a 
description,  is  so  variable  and  so  manifestly  a  secondary  formation,  and  since  the  arrangement 
taken  above  as  typical  is  not  only  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  furthermore  follows  more 
closely  the  embryonic  relations  of  the  various  vessels,  it  has  been  given  the  preference. 

PrACTICAL   CpNSIDERATIONS. — ThE   VeINS   OF   THE   UpPER   ExTREMITY. 

The  Deep  Veins. — The  venae  comites  of  the  radial  artery  have  been  said, 
whendistended,  to  al  ter,  by  pressure,  the  character  of  the  pulse.  The  numerous 
short  anastomotic  branches  which  unite  the  venae  comites  of  the  brachial  artery 
cross  in  front  of  that  vessel  and  may  have  to  be  tied  as  a  preliminary  to  ligation 
of  the  artery. 

The  Superficial  Veins. —  The  Hand, — The  veins  of  the  dorsal  surface  are 
subcutaneous,  prominent,  and,  in  order  that  the  circulation  niay  not  be  inter- 
rupted  during  prehension,  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  palmar  surface.  Like 
the  other  superiicial  veins  of  the  upper  extremity,  they  are  scantily  supplied  with 
valves  and  are  therefore  easily  distended  by  the  effects  of  gravity  or  by  any  constric- 
tion  of  the  limb  above. 

The  Forearm, — ^The  large  size  of  the  superficial  veins  in  the  forearm,  their  sub- 
cutaneous position,  the  small  number  of  valves  they  contein,  and  the  fact  that  most 
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of  the  venous  blood  of  the  limb  is  retumed  b/  them,  make  circular  constriction  of 
the  arm  or  forearm — as  in  cases  oi  poorly  applied  splints — especially  dangermis. 
Swelling  and  cedema  distal  to  the  constriction  are  sure  to  result  speedily  and,  if  the 
pressure  is  continued,  to  be  followed  by  ulceration  or  gangrene. 

On  the  extensor  surface  of  the  forearm  the  superficial  veins  are  less  conspioious 
than  on  the  f1exor,  and  between  the  olecranon  and  the  level  of  the  pronator  teres 
insertion  are  almost  completely  lackitig.  This  is  the  surface  most  exposed  to  irau- 
matism,  and  along  it  main  arteries  and  nerve-trunks  are  also  absent. 

The  ElboTV. — The  vein  given  off  by  the  median  vein  when  it  reaches  the  bend  t>( 
the  elbow,  and  known  by  the  English  and  French  anatomists  {vide  supra )  35  iht- 
median  basilic.  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  among  the  veins  at  the  bend  of 
the  eIbow.  The  M-hke  figure  made  by  the  superficial  ulnar  and  superficial  radial  in 
uniting  respectively  with  the  median  basilic  and  median  cephalic  to  form  ihe  basilic 

and    cephalic   veins    is    by 

^^^-  7^-  no   means   constant.   bui  is 

present  in  only  from  one-hall 

to   two-ihirds   of    aH    cas» 

(Treves).     E^■en,  howeveT. 

buuietna      '^   ^^   basilic    and    cephalic 

p^^^^  AuKT,  veins    do    not    originale   in 

mer-t  ([,jg   way,  thc    median  vein 

""nSStitT  '  "°  C  \r<ym  the  cephalic),  the 

•imuiiKrve       median  basilic  (if  from  the 

nio  median),  wi]l  be  found  begin- 

TfiaKnirf  vim%  3  shoft  distSHce  belft»- 

y^^^^  '  "^^ ""'       the  elbow,  to  the  outer  side 

"i*^  ii  bKii  of  the   biceps  tendons.  and 

Crossing    the     tendon,     the 

brachifd  artery,  the  brachial 

*^'**^  veins,  and  the  median  nen-e. 

from  ali  ol  »hich  it  is 
separated  by  the  bicipital 
aponeurosis,  the  inner  of  the 
two  lower  biceps  tendons  ol 
the  old  anatomists.  The 
vein  may,  however,  run 
either  more  lransversely  or 
more  vertically  and  so  have 
diflerent  relaiions  to  thc 
artery  and  nerve  ;  it  is 
usually  the  largest  of  the 
Snperfic«!  di'««Hon  of_HRi™  otjIboB.shoa-inB  anticubital   veins,    but   mav 

be  smaller  than  the  median 
cephalic,  which  is  commonly  the  second  in  size,  followed  by  the  median,  ulnar,  and 
radial,  in  the  order  mentioned. 

For  reasons  explained  above,  abnormalities  and  even  absence  o(  the  cephalic 
and  radial  veins  are  more  frequent  than  those  of  the  basilic. 

For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  its  large  size,  the  greater  quantity  of  blood 
it  carries — as  it  is  above  the  entrance  of  the  deep  median  vein,  and  thus  reccives 
blood  from  the  deep  veins  of  the  forearm — its  superficial  position,  its  prominence. 
and  its  relative  fi.\ation  to  the  bicipital  lascia  by  cellular  tissue,  the  median  basilic  is 
the  vein  selectcd  for  either  intravenous  transfusion  or  phlebotomy.  In  dpentng  the 
vein,  certain  dangers  are  to  be  aioided  :  (  O  Wound  of  the  brachial  artery,  if  it 
results  in  a  direct  communication  betneen  the  vein  and  artery,  will  cause  an  aneti- 
nsmal  varix  ;  if  it  results  in  the  formation  of  an  intervening  sac  in  the  perivascular 
connective  tissue,  through  which  the  blood  from  the  artery  flows  betore  entering  the 
vein,  it  will  cause  a  varicose  aneurism.  {2)  A  septic  wound  may  cause  a  Ivmphan- 
gitis  from  infection  of  the  Ivmph-vessels  accompanying  the  vein,  and  may  result  in 
axilary  abscess.      {3)  Unnecessar/  damage  to  the  lilaments  of  the  intemal  čuta- 
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neous  nerve  (lying  in  front  of  the  vein)  may  give  rise  to  chronic  traumatic  neuritis 
(Tillaux),  while  injury  of  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve 
(in  closer  relation  to  the  median  cephalic  vein),  or  entanglement  of  those  branches 
in  the  cicatrix,  may,  by  refiex  irritation  acting  through  the  motor  fibres,  cause  tonic 
spasm  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus,  *•  bent  arm"  (Hilton). 

The  Arm, — The  cephalic  vein  and  its  anomalies  should  be  studied  in  relation 
to  ligation  of  the  axiliary  artery  (^.v. )»  the  first  portion  of  which  it  crosses  (sepa- 
rated  from  it  by  the  clavi-pectoral  fascia),  on  its  way  to  reach  the  axillary  vein. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  basilic  vein  pierces  the  brachial  aponeurosis  a 
litde  below  the  middle  of  the  arm  and  ceases  to  be  superficial. 

THE  AZVGOS  SVSTEM. 

Th^  principal  trunks  of  the  azygos  system  of  veins  are  persistent  portions  of 
the  embryonic  cardinal  veins  which  drained  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  wal]s,  as  well 
as  the  paired  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  united  above  with  the  jugular  trunks  to 
form  the  Cuvierian  ducts  (page  926).  On  the  development  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava  their  importance  diminished  greatly,  and  in  the  adult  they  serve  principally  to 
coUect  the  blood  from  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  reduction  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  jugular  vein  (page  927)  brought  about  further  modifications  of  the  left  cardinal, 
its  original  connection  with  the  left  jugular  being  dissolved  and  a  new  one  formed 
with  the  right  cardinal.  This  latter  vein  forms  what  is  termed  the  azygos  vein  of  the 
adult,  while  what  persists  of  the  left  one  is  known  as  the  hemiazygos  and  accessory 
hemiazygos. 

The  Azvgos  Vein. 

The  azygos  vein  (v.  azygos)  (Fig.  765),  sometimes  called  the  azygos  major, 
begins  immediately  below  the  diaphragm,  where  it  is  directly  continuous  with  the  right 
ascending  lumbar  vein,  formed  by  the  anastomosis  of  branches  of  the  lumbar  veins  and 
connecting  below  with  the  ilio-lumbar  or  common  iliac.  The  azygos  vein  passes  up- 
ward  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  traversing  the  diaphragm  either  by  the  cleft  between  the 
medial  and  intermediate  portions  of  the  right  crus  or  else  by  the  aortic  opening.  It 
then  continues  its  way  upward  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  resting  upon  the  ante- 
rior  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae  a  litde  to  the  right  of  the  middle 
line,  passing  over  the  right  intercostal  arteries  and  having  the  thoracic  aorta  and  the 
thoracic  duct  immediately  to  the  left  of  it.  When  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  fourth 
vertebra  it  bends  fonvard  and  somewhat  to  the  right,  and,  curving  over  the  right 
bronchus  and  the  right  pulmonary  artery,  it  descends  slightly  to  open  into  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  just  above  the  level  at  which  that  vessel 
becomes  invested  by  the  pericardium.  The  terminal  portion  of  the  vein  from  the 
fourth  vertebra  onward  is  sometimes  termed  the  azygos  arch. 

The  azygos  vein  in  a  considerable  proportion  (22  per  cent.,  Gruber)  of  cases  is 
entirely  destitute  of  valves,  and  when  present  they  rarely  exceed  four  in  number,  are, 
apparently,  never  exactly  paired,  and  are  usually  insufHcient.  They  occur  more  fre- 
quently  in  the  arch  than  in  the  vertical  portion  of  the  vein. 

Tributaries. — The  azygos  vein  at  its  origin  has  usually  some  small  connections 
with  the  vena  cava  inferior,  but  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  right  intercostal  veins. 
In  addition  it  receives  branches  from  the  oesophagus  (vv.  oesophageae),  from  the  are- 
olar  tissue  and  lymph-nodes  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  and  from  a  plexus  which 
surrounds  the  thoracic  aorta,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pericardium,  and  from 
the  substance  of  the  right  lung,  these  last  bronchial  veins  (vv.  bronchiales  posteri' 
ores)  issuing  from  the  hilum  of  the  lung  and  opening  into  the  azygos  at  the  beginning 
of  its  arch.  They  anastomose  with  the  pulmonary  veins  both  along  the  course  of  the 
smaller  bronchi  and  also  outside  the  lung,  and  they  receive  some  smaller  bronchial 
veins  (vv.  bronchiales  anteriores)  situated  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bronchi. 
The  azygos  vein  furthermore  receives  the  hemiazygos  vein  ;  this  and  the  intercostal 
veins  wiil  be  described  below. 

Variations. — Since  the  cardinal  veins,  from  which  the  azygos  and  hemiazyg:os  are  formed, 
are  primarily  symmetrical,  it  may  happen,  just  as  was  the  čase  with  the  aortic  arches,  that  it  is 
the  left  one  that  is  more  fuily  retatned  and  therefore  becomes  the  azygos  vein,  the  right  becoming 
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the  heiniazygos.  Occasionally,  instead  of  opening  into  the  superior  vena  cava,  the  azygos 
terminates  in  the  right  subclavian,  the  right  innominate  vein,  or  even  opens  directly  into  the  right 
auricle.  A  further  anomaly  is  sometimes  presented  by  the  azygos,  in  its  upper  part,  being  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  groove  upon  the  surface  of  the  right Tung,  whicn  thus  comes  to  have  an 
accessory  lobe  known  as  the  azygos  lobe  or  lobule. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  azygos  veins  are  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween  the  cardinal  and  the  inferior  caval  systems.  In  cases  of  obstruction  of  the 
inferior  cava  they  are  able  to  carry  on  the  collateral  circulation  very  effectively, 
through  their  communication  with  the  common  iliac,  renal,  lumbar,  and  ilio-lumbar 
veins.  Growths  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  or  aortic 
aneurisms  may  so  compress  these  veins  as  to  cause  cedema  of  the  chest  wall  by 
interference  with  the  intercostal  veins  which  empty  into  them. 

The  Hemiazvgos  Vein. 

The  hemiazygos  vein  (v.  heniiazygos)  (Fig.  765),  also  called  the  a2ygos  minar 
inferior^  is  the  counterpart,  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  of  the  lower  part  of  the  azygos. 
It  arises  just  below  the  diaphragm  as  the  continuation  upward  of  the  left  ascending 
lumbar  vein  (page  901),  also  receiving  usually  a  communicating  branch  from  the  left 
renal  vein.  It  passes  upward  into  the  thorax  between  the  medial  and  intermediate 
portions  of  the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  and  then  ascends  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
bodies  of  the  lower  thoracic  vertebrae,  passing  in  front  of  the  lower  left  intercostal 
arteries  and  having  the  thoracic  aorta  to  its  right.  At  about  the  level  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  vertebra  it  bends  towards  the  right  and,  passing  behind  the  aorta  and  the 
cesophagus,  opens  into  the  azygos  vein. 

In  its  course  it  receives  the  lower  five  or  four  left  intercostal  veins,  which  con- 
stitute  its  principal  tributaries,  and  in  some  cases  it  also  receives  the  accessory  hemi- 
azygos  vein.  It  also  receives  some  branches  from  the  cesophagus  and  from  the 
posterior  mediastinum. 

The  Accessorv  Hemiazvgos  Vein. 

The  accessory  hemiazygos  vein  (v.  hemiazygos  accessoria)  (Fig.  765),  also  called 
the  azygos  minor  superior,  is  a  descending  stem  which  lies  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
bodies  of  the  upper  thoracic  vertebrae  and  receives  the  upper  left  intercostal  veins.  It 
begins  above  at  about  the  second  intercostal  space  by  the  union  of  a  small  vein,  which 
connects  it  with  the  left  innominate,  with  the  left  superior  intercostal.  When  it  has 
reached  the  level  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  thoracic  vertebra  it  bends  to  the  right  and, 
passing  beneath  the  aorta  and  the  cesophagus,  opens  into  the  azygos  vein.  Quite 
frequently  it  opens  below  into  the  hemiazygos  just  as  that  vein  bends  towards  the 
right,  and  even  when  it  has  an  independent  connection  with  the  azygos  it  may  be 
connected  with  the  hemiazygos  by  an  anastomotic  branch. 

It  receives  the  upper  seven  or  eight  left  intercostal  veins  and  in  addition  the  left 
posterior  bronchial  vein. 

Variations. — ^The  hemiazygos  and  accessory  hemiaz\'gos  veins  tog^ether  represent  the  left 
cardinal  vein  of  the  embryo  which  primarily  opened  into  tne  left  Cuvienan  duct.  With  the  dis- 
appearance  of  the  lower  part  of  the  left  jueular  vein  the  relations  of  the  left  cardinal  change, 
the  vein  making  a  connection  across  the  middle  line  with  the  right  cardinal  (the  azygos).  Indi- 
cations  of  the  original  condition  are  occasionally  seen  in  a  fibrous  cord  which  connects  the  left 
superior  intercostal  vein,  which  is  strictly  a  portion  of  the  accessory  hemiaz>'gos,  with  the 
oblique  vein  of  the  left  auricle  (page  856). 

As  a]ready  pointed  out  in  speaking  of  variations  of  the  azygos,  cases  have  been  observed 
in  which  the  hemiazygos  and  accessory  hemiazygos  occur  upon  the  right  side  of  the  body,  being 
formed  from  the  right  cardinal,  while  the  left  cardinal  gives  rise  to  the  azygos.  And  more 
rarely  the  two  veins  have  been  observed  fused  to  form  a  single  trunk  lying  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae  and  receiving  ali  the  intercostal  arteries. 

A  constderable  amount  of  variation  exists  in  the  number  of  intercostal  veins  received  by  the 
hemiazygos  and  the  accessory  hemiazygos  respectively.  Usually  they  divide  between  them  the 
intercostals,  since  they  either  unite  or  cross  the  median  line  to  the  azygos  over  successive 
vertebrae.  The  hemiazygos  has  been  obser\'ed  to  cross  the  vertebral  column  anyu'here  from  the 
sixth  to  the  eleventh  vertebra,  and  the  accessonr  may  descend  as  far  as  the  tenth  or  may  cross  at 
the  third.     In  cases  where  it  makes  its  crossing  high  up  a  number  of  intercostal  spaces  may  inter- 
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vene  between  it  and  the  hemiazygos,  and  the  veins  of  these  then  open  direcdjr  into  the  azygos, 
passing,  each  independently,  across  the  vertebral  cx>lumn  beneath  the  aorta  and  oesophagus. 
Absence  of  the  accessory  hemiazygos  has  been  observed,  the  upper  six  or  eight  inter- 
costal  veins  uniting  to  form  a  common  ascendin^  trunk  which  opens  into  the  left  innominate. 
In  ali  probability,  however,  this  common  ascendmg  stem  is  properljr  to  be  regartied  as  the 
accessory  hemiazygos,  whose  normal  connection  with  the  innominate  has  increasedin  size  while 
its  connection  with  the  azygos  or  hemiazygos  has  either  degenerated  or  fatled  to  form. 

The  Intercostal  Veins. 

The  intercostal  veins  (w.  intercostales)  (Fig.  765),  sometimes  desi^nated  as 
posterior  intercostal  as  distinguished  from  the  anterior  intercostal  tributanes  of  the 
internal  mammary  vein,  accompany  the  intercostal  arteries  and  are  twelve  in  number 
on  each  side,  one  occurring  in  each  intercostal  space  and  one,  sometimes  termed  ihe 
subcostal  vein,  running  along  the  lower  border  of  each  twelfth  rib.  They  lie  along 
the  upper  border  of  the  spaces  to  which  they  belong,  in  a  groove  on  the  lower  border 
of  the  rib,  and  are  above  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  upper  nine  or  ten  veins 
open  anteriorly  into  the  internal  mammary  or  musculo-phrenic  veins,  but  the  lower 
three  or  two,  which  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  rest,  have  no  anterior  communiča- 
tion  and  receive  tributaries  from  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm.  In  the 
middle  portion  of  their  course  the  upper  six  or  seven  veins  give  ofi  branches,  the 
costo-axillary  veins,  which  ascend  towards  the  axilla  and  open  into  either  the  long 
thoracic  or  the  thoraco-epigastric  vein  and  so  into  the  axillary,  and,  as  it  approaches 
the  vertebral  column  behind,  each  vein  receives  a  dorsal  branch  (ramus  dorsalts)  which 
accompanies  the  spinal  branch  of  the  intercostal  artery  and  returns  the  blood  from  the 
skin  and  muscles  of  the  back  and  also  from  the  spinal  column  and  its  contents,  this 
latter  drainage  being  by  means  of  a  spinal  branch  (ramus  spinalis)  which  connects 
with  the  intervertebral  veins  (page  898). 

Their  posterior  termination  varies  considerably  in  different  individuals,  especially 
as  regards  the  upper  members  of  the  series.  It  may  be  supposed  that  primarily  ali 
the  intercostal  veins  of  the  right  side  opened  into  the  azygos  vein  and  ali  of  those  of 
the  left  side  into  the  hemiazygos  or  accessoiy  hemiazygos,  and  this  condition  holds 
in  the  adult  with  ali  but  the  upper  two  or  three  veins.  On  the  right  side  the  vein 
of  the  first  space — that  of  the  second  space  sometimes  uniting  with  it — ^frequently 
accompanies  the  superior  intercostal  artery  as  a  right  superior  intercostal  vein, 
and  opens  above  into  either  the  right  innominate  or  one  of  its  branches,  usually  the 
vertebral ;  on  the  left  side  the  vein  of  the  first  space  opens  into  the  left  innominate  vein, 
being  sometimes  termed  the  accessory  left  superior  intercostal  vein,  while  the 
veins  of  the  second,  third,  and  sometimes  the  fourth  spaces  unite  to  a  common  trunk 
which  crosses  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  opens  into  the  left  innominate  vein,  forming 
the  left  superior  intercostal  vein.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  last  is  connected 
with  the  accessory  hemiazygos  vein  and  really  represents,  in  part  at  least,  its  upper 
portion, — a  fact  which  is  ali  the  more  evident  from  its  frequent  connection  by  means 
of  a  fibrous  cord  with  the  oblique  vein  of  the  left  auricle  ;  and,  furthermore,  it  may 
also  be  pointed  out  that  the  veins  of  the  second,  third,  and  sometimes  the  fourth  spaces 
of  the  right  side  usually  unite  to  a  common  trunk  which  opens  into  the  azvgos 
vein. 

The  principal  tributaries  and  connections  of  the  intercostal  veins  have  already 
been  mentioned,  but  there  remain  to  be  described  the  interesting  arrangement  shown 
by  the  valves  in  those  veins  which  connect  anteriorly  with  the  internal  mammary  or 
musculo-phrenic  veins.  So  far  as  this  arrangement  is  concerned,  each  vein  may  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  three  portions  :  (i)  an  anterior  portion,  in  \vhich  the  con- 
cavities  of  the  valves  look  towards  the  internal  mammary  or  musculo-phrenic  veins  ; 
(2)  a  posterior  portion,  in  which  the  valves  look  towards  the  azygos  or  hemiaz}*gos 
veins  ;  and  (3)  an  intermediate  portion,  which  is  destitute  of  valves.  As  a  result  of 
this  arrangement  the  blood  of  the  anterior  portion  of  each  vein  must  pass  to  the  internal 
mammary  veins  (page  860),  that  of  the  posterior  portion  to  the  azygos  or  hemiazvgos, 
while  in  the  intermediate  portion  it  may  pass  in  either  direction. .  But  it  is  with  this 
intermediate  portion  that  the  costo-axillary  veins  are  connected,  so  that  in  the  upper 
six  or  seven  veins,  in  addition  to  passing  partlv  anteriorly  and  partly  posteriorly,  some 
of  the  blood  takes  an  ascending  direction  and  empties  into  the  axUlary  vein. 
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In  the  two  or  three  lower  veins  there  is  no  such  double  flow,  the  valves  aH 
looking  towards  the  azygos  veins.  Valves  occur  at  the  opening  of  practically  ali  the 
intercostals  into  the  azygos  veins,  the  last  intercostal  forming  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and,  furthermore,  the  valves  of  the  lower  veins  are  apt  to  be  insufficient 

The  Spinal  Veins. 

The  spinal  veins,  which  retum  the  blood  from  the  vertebral  column  and  the 
adjacent  muscles  and  also  from  the  membranes  enclosing  the  spinal  cord,  present  in  a 
high  degree  the  plexifonn  arrangenfent  which  is  characteristic  of  the  veins  as  com- 
pared  with  the  arteries.  They  form  a  series  of  longitudinal  plexuses  which  extend 
practically  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  column,  communicating  extensively  with  one 
another,  and  may  be  divided  primarily  into  those  which  lie  external  to  the  spinal 
canal  and  those  which  lie  within  the  canal. 

The  external  spinal  plexuaifes  (plexus  venosi  vertebrales  externi)  are  two  in 
number,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  anterior  extemal  plexus  (plexus  venosus 
vertebralis  anterior)  rests  upon  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  presents  considerable  differences  in  the  amount  of  its  complexity  in  different 
portions  of  the  spinal  column.  In  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  regions  it  forms  a  net- 
work  with  large  meshes,  in  the  sacral  region  it  is  represented  by  transverse  anasto- 
moses  between  the  lateral  and  middle  sacral  veins,  and  in  the  cervical  region  it  reaches 
its  g^eatest  degree  of  complexity,  forming  a  close  net-work,  especially  dense  above 
and  resting  partly  upon  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  partly  upon  the  long^s  coUi 
muscles.  At  each  intervertebral  foramen  the  plexus  communicates  with  the  veins 
issuing  from  the  internal  spinal  plexuses  and  also  with  the  posterior  external  plexus, 
and  in  addition  sends  branches  to  the  vertebral  veins  in  the  cervical  region  and  to 
the  rami  spinales  of  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  veins  in  the  corresponding  regions. 

The  posterior  extemal  plexuses  (plexus  venosi  vertebrales  posteriores)  lie  partly 
upon  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  laminae  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  ligamenta  subflava 
and  partly  between  the  deeper  dorsal  muscles.  As  in  the  čase  of  the  anterior  plexus, 
they  are  more  complicated  in  the  cervical  than  in  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  regions. 
In  the  latter  their  meshes  are  somewhat  elongated  longitudinally,  and  they  communi- 
cate  with  the  internal  plexuses  at  the  intervertebral  foramina  and  also  by  branches 
which  traverse  the  ligamenta  subflava,  and  they  have  further  Communications  with 
the  anterior  extemal  plexus  and  with  the  spinal  rami  of  the  intercostal  and  lumbar 
veins.  In  the  cervical  region,  in  correspondence  with  the  greater  differentiation  of 
the  dorsal  musculature,  the  plexuses  become  divided  into  several  layers,  and  in  the 
region  between  the  occiput  and  the  axis  vertebra  their  deep  layers  form  an  especially 
dense  net-work,  the  suboccipital  piexus^  with  which  the  occipital,  vertebral,  deep 
cervical,  and  posterior  extemal  jugular  veins  communicate.  Throughout  its  course 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  plexus  communicates  with  the  internal  and  anterior  ex- 
ternal  plexuses  and  also  with  the  vertebral  vein. 

The  internal  spinal  plexu8es  (plezus  venosi  vertebrales  interni)  aresituated  in 
the  dura  mater  lining  the  spinal  canal  and  are  much  closer  than  the  external  plexuses. 
The  veins  which  form  them  have  a  general  longitudinal  direction  and  anastomose 
abundantly,  but  nevertheless  four  subordinate  longitudinal  lines  of  vessels  can  be 
recognized,  two  of  which  are  upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  spinal  canal  and  two  upon 
the  posterior  wall. 

The  anterior  ititemal  piexuses  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  on  the 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  intervertebral  disks,  from  the 
foramen  magnum  to  the  sacral  region.  They  are  comp>osed  of  rather  large  veins, 
between  which  are  frequent  anastomoses,  and  transverse  connecting  vessels  run  across 
the  body  of  each  vertebra  between  the  two  plexuses,  passing  beneath  the  posterior 
common  vertebral  ligament.  Into  these  transverse  connections  open  the  basivertebral 
veins  (yv,  basivertebrales)  which  retum  the  blood  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
traversing  these  to  a  certain  extent  to  communicate  with  the  anterior  external  plexus. 
The  anterior  internal  plexuses  also  communicate  opposite  each  vertebra  with  the  pos- 
terior internal  plexuses,  rings  of  anastomosing  veins  thus  surrounding  the  spinal  canal 
opposite  each  vertebra  and  constituting  what  are  termed  the  retia  venosa  vertebramm. 
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The  posterior  intemal plexuses  are  situated  one  on  either  side  of  the  median  line 
on  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  laminae  and  on  the  ligamenta  subflava,  through  whicb 
they  send  branches  to  communicate  with  the  posterior  external  plexus.  They  are 
connected  by  transverse  plexuses  which  complete  the  retia  venosa  vertebrarum,  and 
are  composed  of  smaller  vessels  than  the  anterior  plexuses,  and  the  net-work  which 
they  form  is  more  open. 

Laterally,  at  each  intervertebral  foramen  the  intemal  plexuses  send  branches  out 
from  the  spinal  canal  along  the  nerve-trunks,  and  by  means  of  these  intervertebral 
veins  ( w.  intervertebrales),  which  have  the  form  of  plexiises  at  their  origin  and  receive 
communicating  branches  from  the  extemal  vertd&ral  plexuses  and  from  the  veins  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  internal  plexuses  pour  their  blood  into  the  vertebral,  intercostal,  lum- 
bar,  and  lateral  sacral  veins,  the  connection  with  the  intercostals  being  through  their  rami 
spinales.  Above,  the  internal  plexuses  form  an  especially  rich  rete  or  plexus  around 
the  foramen  magnum  and  communicate  with  the  occipital,  marginal,  and  basilar  sinuses. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  posterior  external  spinal  plexuses,  by  means 
of  their  communication  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  and  the  ligamenta  sub- 
flava  with  the  intemal  plexuses,  may  convey  infection  from  without — septic  wounds 
of  the  back,  severe  bed-sores,  osteitis  of  the  vertebral  laminae — to  the  interior  of  the 
spinal  canal.  £xternal  pachy meningitis  has  thus  originated.  In  operations  upon 
the  spine,  these  veins  bleed  so  freely  that  it  is  often  well  after  severing  them  upon 
one  side  to  control  them  by  packing  and.  proceed  to  the  exposure  of  the  spine  on 
the  opposite  side,  repeating  the  packing  there.  The  intemal  plexuses,  interposed 
between  the  theca  of  the  cord  and  the  interior  walls  of  the  vertebral  column,  mav, 
as  a  result  of  trauma,  fumish  blood  enough  to  cause  compression  of  the  cord.  The 
symptoms  are  usually  relatively  slow  in  developing — as  compared  with  those  due  to 
injury  to  the  cord  itself  or  to  its  vessels — and  are  referable  mainly  to  the  lower  spinal 
segments,  the  blood  gravitating  to  that  portion  of  the  canal. 

Hemorrhage  may  occur  within  the  membranes  (hsematorrhacis),  when  the 
blood  will  likewise  tend  to  gravitate  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  cord,  and,  unless 
in  large  amount,  may  cause  no  definitely  localizing  symptoms.  Bleeding  from  the 
venae  medulli  spinales  may  take  plače  into  the  substance  of  the  cord  (hsemato- 
myelia),  and  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  segments  from  the  fourth  cervical  to  the 
first  dorsal  (Thorburn),  because  of  the  degree  of  motion  of  that  portion  of  the  spine, 
the  union  toward  its  base  of  a  fixed  and  a  movable  segment,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  forces  causing  excessive  fiexion  or  over-extension  are  applied  to  the  head. 
If  the  lesion  causes  compression  only,  the  paralysis,  ansesthesia,  etc. ,  will  be  only 
temporary.    If  it  is  associated  with  disorganization  of  the  cord,  they  will  be  permanent. 

The  Veins  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  (w.  medulli  spinales)  occur  as  six  longitudinal  stems 
situated  upon  the  surface  of  the  cord  and  connected  by  a  fine  net-work  very  much  as 
are  the  arteries.  One  of  these  stems  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  along  the 
line  of  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  has  on  either  side  of  it  another  stem  whicfa 
lies  immediately  posterior  to  the  line  of  exit  of  the  anterior  nerve-roots.  These  three 
stems  together  form  the  anterior  medulli-spinal  veins  (w.  spinales  ezternae 
anteriores).  The  posterior  veins  (yy.  spinales  extemae  posteriores)  have  a  similar 
arrangement,  one  lying  along  the  line  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  fissure  and  one 
posterior  to  each  of  the  lines  of  entrance  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots. 

Ali  these  stems,  together  with  the  plexus  which  connects  them,  lie  in  the  pia 
mater  and  receive  branches  (w.  spinales  internae)  from  the  substance  of  the  cord. 
From  them  branches  pass  out  along  the  nerve-roots  to  join  the  intervertebral  veins, 
and  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  cord  they  join  the  veins  of  the  meduUa  oblongata. 

THE  INFERIOR  CA  VAL  SVSTEM. 

The  inferior  caval  system  includes  ali  the  veins  from  the  body-wall  below  the 
level  of  the  diaphragm  ;  those  from  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities,  with  ihe 
exception  of  those  from  the  stomach,  intestines  (except  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum), 
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pancreas,  and  splecn  ;  and  those  froni  the  lower  limb.     It  receives  its  name  from  its 
principal  vessel,  the  inferior  vena  cava,  which  conveys  its  btood  to  the  right  auride. 

The  Inferior  Vena  Cava, 

The  inferior  or  ascending  vena  cava  (vena  cava  inferior)  (Figs.  765,  766)  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  two  common  iliac  veins  either  on  the  right  side  of  the  intervertebral 
disk  separating  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrse  or  on  the  right  side  of  the  fifth 
liimbar  vertebra.     From  this  point  it  ascends  directly  upward  to  the  level  of  the  Hrst 

Fig.  766. 
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lumbar  vertebra  and  there  begins  to  bend  slightly  to  the  right  to  reach  the  fissure 
ol  the  liver  which  separates  the  Spigelian  and  right  lobes.  Passing  upward  In  this 
fissure,  it  reaches  the  diaphragm  and  perforates  the  left  lobe  of  the  centrum  tendineum 
ol  that  structure,  so  entering  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  then  bends  slightly  fonvard  and 
to  the  left,  and  opens  Into  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 
It  is  the  largest  vein  o(  the  body,  measuring  at  its  entrance  into  the  auricle  about 
33  mm.  in  diameter.  It  increases  in  size  from  below  upward  with  the  accession  of  its 
various  tributaries,  somewhat  sudden  increases  succeeding  the  entrance  into  it  ol  its 
largest  tributaries.  the  renal  and  hepatic  veins.  It  contains  no  valves,  unless  the 
Eustachian  valve  guarding  its  entrance  into  the  auricle  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  it. 
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Relations. — For  convenience  in  description  the  vena  cava  inferior  may  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  an  abdominal  and  a  thoracic  portion.  The  former,  which 
constitutes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  has  the  following  relations.  Poste- 
riorly  it  rests  upon  the  right  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  upon  the  origins  of  the 
psoas  major  and  minor  muscles,  and  above  upon  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm  ; 
it  crosses  in  its  course  the  right  lumbar  and  right  renal  arteries.  Medially  it  is  in 
close  relation  with  the  abdominal  aorta  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  its  course, 
but  separates  from  it  slightly  above,  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphraem  intervenin^. 
Laterally  it  is  in  contact  with  the  psoas  major  muscle  below,  and  at  about  the  middle 
of  its  course  it  is  in  close  relation  with  the  inner  border  of  the  right  kidney.  Ante- 
riorly  it  is  covered  at  its  origin  by  the  right  common  iliac  artery  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  by  peritoneum.  At  the  Jevel  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  it  lies 
beneath  the  third  portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  immediately  above  that  beneath  the 
head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  main  stem  of  the  portal  vein,  which  crosses  it  obliquely. 
Finally,  it  lies  in  the  vena  caval  fissure  of  the  liver,  having  to  the  right  the  right 
lobe  and  to  the  left  the  Spigelian  lobe,  and  bei^g  sometimes  completely  surrounded  by 
liver-tissue,  owing  to  a  thin  portion  of  it  bridging  over  the  fissure.  Throughout  this 
part  of  its  course  it  is  firmly  united  to  the  walls  of  the  fissure  by  fibrous  bands. 

In  its  thoracic  portion,  which  is  quite  short,  measuring  not  more  than  3  cm.  in 
length,  it  is  in  relation  at  first  with  the  right  lung  and  pleura,  and  in  the  upper  part 
is  enclosed  for  about  1.2  cm.  in  the  pericardium. 

Variations. — ^The  development  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  (page  927)  shows  it  to  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  three  primarily  distinct  structures.  Its  upper  part,  between  the  entrance  of  ihe 
hepatic  veins  and  the  right  auricle,  is  the  upper  part  of  the  embr^^onic  ductus  venosus,  then  fol- 
lows  a  considerable  portion  derived  from  the  right  subcardinal  vein,  and,  finally,  its  louer  part  is 
formed  from  the  right  cardinal  vein.  Of  these  embryonic  veins  the  ductus  venosus  is  unpaired, 
the  other  two  are  the  right  members  of  paired  veins,  whose  fellous  undergo  almost  complete 
degeneration. 

Anomalies  of  the  vena  cava,  which  are  not  uncommon,  are  for  the  most  part  explicable  as 
a  persistence  or  modihcation  of  the  embryonic  conditions.  Thus,  that  portion  of  the  vessel  which 
is  formed  from  the  right  subcardinal  and  right  cardinal  may  fail  to  develop,  in  which  čase  what 
is  termed  a  persistence  of  the  cardinals  occurs.  Up  to  a  pomt  above  the  level  of  the  renal  veins 
the  vena  cava  is  represented  by  two  parallel  trunks  lying  one  on  either  side  of  the  aorta,  the  one 
receiving  the  right  common  iliac  vein  and  the  other  the  left  These  represent  the  at>dominal 
portions  of  the  cardinal  veins  or,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  more  probably  the  subcardinals,  and  unitc 
above  with  the  unpaired  ductus  venosus,  which  carries  their  blood  to  the  hearL  In  other  words, 
such  cases  are,  as  a  rule,  to  t)e  regarded  as  a  similar  development  of  both  subcardinal  veins. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  development  of  the  right  subcardinal  to  form  the  vena  cava 
may  proceed  as  usual,  but  it  fails  to  make  a  connection  with  the  ductus  venosus,  one  of  its  con- 
nections  with  the  right  cardinal  enlarging  so  that  this  vein  receives  the  caval  blood,  carries  it 
through  the  aortic  opening  of  the  diapnragm,  and,  as  the  azygos  vein,  empties  it  into  the  superior 
vena  cava.  The  hepatic  veins  open  as  usual  into  the  ductus  venosus,  which  passes  to  the  right 
auricle  in  the  normal  manner,  and  the  vena  cava  inferior  is  thus  represented  by  two  distinct  veins, 
the  upper  part  of  the  ductus  venosus.  which  in  such  cases  is  termed  the  common  hepatic  vein  ( t'. 
hepatic  a  comntunis)^  and  the  subcardinal  and  cardinal  portion. 

Another  variation  may  be  produced  by  a  reversal  of  the  r61es  of  the  two  subcardinals  in 
forming  the  vena  cava,  the  left  being  the  one  which  develops,  while  the  right  degenerates. 
Such  a  condition  is  found  in  ali  cases  of  situs  inversus  viscerum,  but  it  has  also  been  observed 
in  cases  in  which  there  was  othenvise  a  normal  arrangement  of  the  organs.  In  such  cases  the 
vena  cava  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  lies  to  the  left  of  the  aorta  instead  of  to  the  right,  and  at 
the  level  of  the  renal  arteries  it  crosses  to  the  ri^ht  side  in  front  of  the  aorta,  its  furtner  course 
bein^  normal.  But  j  ust  as  the  lower  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  when  normal  Iy  formed  from 
the  right  subcardinal,  may  fail  to  unite  with  the  ductus  venosus  but  retain  its  ])rimary  connection 
with  the  azygos,  so,  too,  when  formed  from  the  left  subcardinal,  it  may  retain  its  connection  wilh 
the  hemiazygos  and  drain  through  that  vessel  into  the  azygos  and  so  into  the  superior  vena  cava. 

These  various  cases  include  the  principal  variations  which  occur  in  connection  with  the 
vena  cava  inferior.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  normally  connections  exist  between  the  an^gos 
vein  and  the  vena  cava  below  the  diaphra^  ;  by  means  of  the  ascending  lumbar  veins/ and 
also  by  the  thoraco-epigastric  veins.  connection  is  established  between  tributaries  of  the  inferior 
cava  and  the  extemal  iliac  veins,  and  the  axillary  vein.  By  means  of  these  normallv  subordinate 
channels  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  maintenance  of  the  circulation  in  čase  of  obliteration  of 
the  vena  cava. 

Practical  Considerations. — ^The  inferior  cava  may  be  ruptured  in  severe 
abdominal  injuries,  as  in  the  čase  of  a  weight  falling  upon,  or  a  wagon  passing  over. 
the  belly.     The  site  of  rupture  is  most  often  in  the  portion  lying  in  thb  hepatic 
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fissure.  Its  relation  to  the  right  psoas  major  muscle  has  resulted,  in  cases  of  psoas 
abscess,  in  ulceration  and  opening  of  the  vein,  with  fatal  hemorrhage.  Its  relation 
to  the  inner  border  of  the  right  kidney  has  resulted  in  its  compression  by  a 
movable  kidney,  or  by  a  cancerous  growth  of  the  kidney;  causing  caval  thrombosis, 
a  condition  vvhich  has  also  been  noted  in  connection  with  chronic  nephritis  and 
with  infarction  of  the  renal  parenchyma.  Its  relation  to  the  H  ver  results,  in 
some  cases  of  hepatic  enlargement,  in  compression  of  the  vena  cava  with  oedema 
of  the  lower  limbs,  and  other  symptoms  of  obstruction.  Its  close  proximity  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  bile-duct  necessitates  caution  in  cutting  operations  for  the 
removal  of  impacted  stones  from  the  duct  (choledochotomy)  (page  1732).  Enlarge- 
ment or  gro\vth  involving  the  head  of  the  pancreas  may  compress  the  cava 
sufHciently  to  cause  obstructive  symptoms,  and  the  nearness  of  the  vein  constitutes 
one  of  the  very  serious  obstacles  to  removal  of  pancreatic  tumors.  In  ureterotomy 
or  other  operation  on  the  right  ureter,  the  close  relationship  of  the  vena  cava  at 
the  point  of  crossing  should  be  remembered.  Thrombosis  of  the  cava,  from 
whatever  cause,  though  it  may  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  vessel,  is  apt  to 
be  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  vessel,  as  that  between  the  renal  veins  and  the 
auricle,  or  that  extending  from  the  iliac  veins  to  the  renal  veins.  The  coUateral 
circulation  after  occlusion  may  be  carried  on  through  the  saphenous,  superficial 
abdominal,  spermatic,  pudic,  and  deep  epigastric  veins,  and  the  obturator,  inferior 
mesenteric,  extemal  mammary,  and  azygos  veins. 

Tributaries. — In  addition  to  the  common  iliac  veins  by  whose  union  it  is 
formed,  the  vena  cava  inferior  receives  a  number  of  tributaries  from  the  abdominal 
walls  and  organs.  These  may  be  arranged  into  two  groups  according  as  they  drain 
\Aie  parietes  of  the  abdomen  (radices  parietales)  or  its  viscera  (radices  viscerales).  Of 
the  former  there  are  :  (i)  the  inferior phrenic  and  (2)  the  lumbar  veins,  and  of  the 
latter  (3)  the  htpatic,  (4)  the  renal,  (5)  the  suprarenal,  and  (6)  the  spermatic  or 
ovarian  veins. 

1.  The  Inferior  Phrenic  Vein. — The  inferior  phrenic  (v.  phrenica  inferior) 
is  a  paired  vein  which  corresponds  to  the  similarly  named  artery.  It  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  a  number  of  tributaries  which  ramify  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  opens  into  the  vena  cava  just  before  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm. 
It  receives  tributaries  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  suprarenal  capsule,  and  the  left 
vein,  by  the  enlargement  of  an  anastomosis  of  its  suprarenal  tributaries  with  the 
suprarenal  vein,  may  open  through  the  latter  into  the  left  renal  vein.  The  right 
vein  occasionally  opens  into  the  right  hepatic  vein. 

2.  The  Lumbar  Veins. — The  lumbar  veins  (vv.  lumbales)  are  usually  four  in 
number  on  each  side,  and  accompany  the  corresponding  arteries,  lying  above  them. 
They  resemble  closely  in  their  relations  and  tributaries  the  intercostal  veins,  of  which 
they  are  serial  homologues.  Each  vein  arises  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall 
and  passes  backward  and  inward  towards  the  vertebral  column,  passing  beneath  the 
psoas  muscle.  Shortly  before  reaching  the  vena  cava  it  receives  a  ramus  dorsalis. 
This  has  its  origin  in  the  dorsal  integument  and  muscles,  communicating  with  the 
posterior  external  spinal  plexus,  and  receives  a  ramus  spinalis  which  communicates 
with  one  of  the  lumbar  intervertebral  veins  and  so  with  the  intemal  spinal 
plexuses.  The  veins  then  contihue  their  course  towards  the  vena  cava,  those  of  the 
left  side  passing  beneath  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  they  open  into  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  vena  cava. 

As  it  passes  upon  the  lateral  surface  of  its  corresponding  lumbar  vertebra,  each 
of  the  three  lower  veins  is  connected  with  the  one  above  by  an  ascending  stem,  which 
also  places  the  lowest  vein  in  communication  with  the  ilio-lumbar  or  the  common  iliac 
vein,  while  from  the  uppermost  vein  it  is  continued  on  upward  to  join  with  the  azygos 
or  hemiazygos  as  the  čase  may  be.  This  ascending  stem  is  the  ascending  lumbar 
vein  (v.  lumbalis  ascendens),  and  is  of  especial  interest  as  forming  an  important 
collateral  channel  between  the  inferior  and  superior  venae  cavae. 

Each  lumbar  vein  possesses  one  or  two  valves  in  its  course,  and  sometimes 
also  valves  at  its  entrance  into  the  vena  cava.  The  concavities  of  these  valves  are 
directed  towards  the  vena  cava,  but  the  valves  are  nearly  always  insufficient  and 
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consequendy  wiU  not  prevent  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  vena  cava  outward  to  the 
ascending  lumbar  veins  in  cases  of  occlusion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ve.ia  cava. 

3.  The  Hepatic  Veins. — The  hepatic  veins  (w.  hepaticae)  (Fig.  765)  retum 
the  blood  which  has  beeh  carried  to  the  liver  both  by  the  hepatic  artery  and 
by  the  portal  vein.  They  are  two  or  three  in  number,  and  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  intralobular  veins  of  the  liver  (page  920).  They  emerge  from  the 
substance  of  the  liver  at  the  upper  part  of  the  groove  in  which  the  vena  cava 
lies,  and,  passing  obliquely  upward,  enter  that  vessel  at  an  angle  shortly  before  it 
passes  through  the  diaphragm. 

One  of  the  hepatic  veins  drains  the  substance  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver, 
the  other,  when  there  are  but  two,  the  remaining  lobes.  Quite  frequently  this 
second  or  left  vein  is  replaced  by  two  vessels,  one  of  which  drains  the  left 
lobe  alone,  while  the  other  drains  the  Spigelian  and  quadrate  lobes.  Usuallv, 
in  addition  to  these  principal  veins,  a  varying  number  of  small  hepatic  veins 
occur,  which  make  their  exit  from  the  liver-substance  on  the  walls  of  the  groove 
for  the  vena  cava  and  open  direcdy  into  that  vessel  without  joining  the  principal 
hepatic  veins. 

The  hepatic  veins  possess  no  valves  in  the  adult,  and  are  characterized  by  the 
thickness  of  their  walls,  which  are  provided  with  both  circular  and  longitudinal 
muscles. 

Variations. — Occasionally  the  right  vein,  more  rarely  the  left,  perforates  the  diaphragni 
and  opens  either  into  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  or  else  directl^  into  the  right 
auricle.  The  two  (or  three)  veins  sometimes  unite  to  a^ingle  trunk  before  joining:  the  vena 
cava,  and  this  trunk  has  been  observed  to  penetrate  the  diaphragm  and  open  directTy  into  the 
right  auricle  without  communicating  with  tne  vena  cava. 

4.  The  Renal  Veins. — ^The  renal  veins  (vv.  renales)  (Fig.  766)  are  two  in 
number,  one  returning  the  blood  from  each  kidney.  Each  vein  is  formed  at  the 
hilum,  or  some  littie  distance  from  it,  by  the  union  of  from  three  to  five  branches 
which  come  from  the  kidney  substance,  and  is  directed  medially  and  slighdy  upward, 
lying  in  front  of  the  corresponding  artery.  On  account  of  the  position  of  the  vena 
cava  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  the  left  vein  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  right, 
and  passes  in  front  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  just  below  the  origin  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery,  to  reach  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  vena  cava,  this  point  being 
usually  a  littie  higher  than  that  of  the  right  vein. 

Tributaries. — In  addition  to  the  vessels  by  whose  union  it  is  formed,  each  renal  vein  receives 
(a)  an  inferior  suprarenal  vein  from  the  lower  part  of  the  suprarenal  capsule,  accompanying  the 
corresponding  artery  \  (b)  adipose  veins,  which  pass  transversely  across  both  surfaces  of  the 
kidney,  taking  their  origin  in  its  adipose  capsule  ;  (c)  a  ureteric  vein,  frequently  more  or  less 
plexiform  in  structure,  which  retums  the  blood  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ureter,  anastomostng 
below  with  the  ureteric  tributaries  of  the  spermatic  vein.  In  addition,  the  left  renal  vein  receives 
the  left  spermatic  (ovarian)  and  the  left  middle  suprarenal  veins,  both  of  which  will  be 
considered  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  adipose  veins  ramifying  in  the  kidney  fat  penetrate  the  renal  fascia  and  so  come 
into  connection  with  the  tributaries  of  the  lumbar  veins,  and  they  also  send  branches  to  ihe 
spermatic  or  ovarian  veins.  A  more  important  communication  is,  however,  made  through 
a  vein  which  arises  from  the  lower  surface  of  each  renal  and  empties  on  the  right  side 
into  the  first  lumbar  vein,  while  on  the  left  side  it  bifurcates,  sending  one  branch  downward 
to  the  first  lumbar  and  the  other  upward  to  open  into  the  hemiazygos.  Since  valves  occur 
but  rarely  in  the  renal  vein,  and  its  tributaries  are  likewise  either  without  valves  or  with 
insufficient  ones,  the  circulation  of  the  kidney  may  be  maintained  by  means  of  these 
Communications  of  the  renal  veins,  even  in  cases  of  obliteration  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  in 
its  upper  portion. 

Variations. — The  renal  veins  are  occasionallv  replaced  by  from  two  to  seven  vessels  which 
open  independentlv  into  the  vena  cava,— a  condition  \vhich  probably  depends  upon  the  failure  of 
the  vessels  from  the  different  portions  of  the  kidneys  to  unite  to  a  common  stem.  Accessor>' 
veins,  which  communicate  with  the  vena  cava  below  the  level  of  the  renals  oreven  with  the  com- 
mon iliac,  sometimes  occur,  but  more  rarely  than  the  similar  arteries.  The  left  renal  vein  has 
been  observed  in  several  cases  to  pass  almost  vertically  dowTiward  parallel  to  the  vertebral 
column,  opening  into  the  vena  cava  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra 
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5.  The  Middle  Suprarenal  Veins.  —  The  middle  suprarenal  veins  (w. 
sttprarenales)  are  the  principal  veins  of  the  suprarenal  bodies,  from  which,  however, 
the  superior  suprarenals,  emptying  into  the  phrenics,  and  the  inferior,  opening 
into  the  renals,  also  arise.  Each  vein  occupies  a  groove  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  suprarenal  body,  and  descends  obliquely  inward  to  open  on  the  right 
side  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  above  the  right  renal,  and  on  the  left  side  into  the 
left  renal. 

6a,  The  Spermatic  Veins. — ^The  spermatic  veins  (vv.  3pennaticae)  begin  at 
the  internal  abdominal  ring,  ivhence  they  pass  upward  and  inward  along  with  the 
spermatic  arteries  and  are  the  continuation  upward  of  the  venous  plexuses  which 
surround  the  spermatic  cords. 

Each  of  these  plexuses  has  its  origin  in  the  testicular  veins  (vv.  testiculares) 
which  return  the  blood  from  the  tunica  albuginea  testis  and  from  the  seminiferous 
tubules,  these  latter  branches  passing  towards  the  hilum  of  the  organ  in  the  trabeculae. 
They  make  their  exit  from  the  testis  at  about  the  middle  of  its  superior  border,  and 
are  joined  very  shortly  by  the  veins  of  the  epididymis.  They  are  then  continued 
up  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  form  of  from  ten  to  twenty  flexuous  stems,  which 
anastomose  abundandy  to  form  what  is  termed  the  pampiniform  plexus  (plexus 
pampiniformis),  surrounding  the  spermatic  artery.  As  the  cord  enters  the  inguirial 
canal  the  plexus  is  reduced  to  some  three  or  four  stems,  which,  at  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  become  the  spermatic  veins. 

These  are  two  or  three  stems  which  anastomose  abundandy  with  one  another 
and  consequentiy  present  a  plexiforra  arrangement.  They  surround  the  abdominal 
portion  of  the  spermatic  artery  and,  shortly  before  reaching  their  termination,  unite 
to  a  single  stem,  which  on  the  right  side  opens  at  an  acute  angle  into  the  vena  cava 
inferior  below  the  right  renal  vein,  while  on  the  left  side  it  opens  almost  at  a  right 
angle  into  the  lower  border  of  the  left  renal  vein. 

The  spermatic  veins  proper  possess  no  valves,  except  that  there  is  usually 
a  pair  at  the  entrance  of  the  right  vein  into  the  vena  cava.  In  the  stems  of  the 
pampiniform  plexus,  however,  valves  are  usually  to  be  found,  but  they  are  very 
frequendy  insufficient. 

Tributaries. — ^The  spermatic  veins  receive  a  ureteric  branch  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
ureter  and  also  peritoneal  branches  and  renal  branches  from  the  adipose  capsule  of  that  organ. 
In  the  scrotum  the  pampiniform  plexus  makes  connections  with  the  branches  of  the  extemal  pudic 
veins,  and  at  their  entrance  into  the  extemal  abdominal  ring  the  two  plexuses  of  opposite  sides 
are  connected  by  transverse  anastomoses  vvhich  pass  in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  A  deeper 
transverse  anastomosis  also  occurs  between  the  two  spermatics  as  they  emerge  from  the  internal 
abdominal  rings,  and  they  communicate  by  means  of  their  peritoneal  branches  with  the  branches 
of  the  right  and  left  colic  veins. 

Variations. — Occasionally  the  left  vein  as  well  as  the  right  opens  directly  into  the  vena  cava, 
and  in  cases  in  which  that  vessel  is  situated  upon  the  left  side  it  is  the  left  vein  vvhich  opens 
directly  into  it,  the  right  one  opening  into  the  right  renal  vein.  They  communicate  sometimes  on 
one  side  or  the  other  with  a  lumbar  vein  or  with  the  middle  suprarenal,  and  the  left  vein  has 
been  observed  to  open  into  the  hemiazygos. 

The  spermatic  veins  are  very  apt  to  become  varicose,  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  con- 
dition  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  left  vein  than  in  the  right.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned 
for  this  difference  in  the  two  veins,  the  chief  of  these  being  ( r )  that  the  left  vein  opens  at  prac- 
ticallv  a  right  an^le  into  the  renal,  while  the  right  opens  at  an  acute  angle  into  the  vena  cava  ; 
(2)  tne  left  vein  is  destitute  of  valves  at  its  opening  into  the  renal,  while  the  right  one  usually 
possesses  a  pair  at  its  orifice  ;  and  (3)  that  the  left  vein  in  its  course  up  the  abdominal  wall  lies 
beneath  the  sigmoid  colon,  while  the  right  has  only  coils  of  the  small  intestine  with  their  more 
fluid  contents  in  front  of  it. 

6b.  The  Ovarian  Veins. — ^The  ovarian  veins  fvv.  ovaricae)  correspond  to 
the  spermadc  veins  of  the  male.  They  take  their  origin  from  the  veins  which 
issue  at  the  hilum  of  the  ovary  and  are  also  connected  by  \vide  anastomoses 
with  the  veins  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  They  form  a  close  plexus,  the  pam- 
piniform plexus  (p]exas  pampiniformis),  which  accompanies  the  ovarian  artery 
between  the  two  laycrs  of  the  broad  ligament  parallel  with  the  Fallopian  tube, 
receiving  branches  from  the  latter  structure  and  from  the  round  ligament  of  the 
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utenis.  Leaving  the  broad  ligament  with  the  ovarian  artery,  they  ascend  along 
that  vessel,  the  number  of  trunks  becoming  reduced  to  two  and  eventually  to  one, 
and  they  open  above  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spermatic  veins,  the  right  one 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  left  one  into  the  left  renal  vein.  They  possess 
no  valves. 

Their  variations  are  essentially  similar  to  those  presented  by  the  spermatic  veins. 

Practical  Considerations. —  The  Tributaries  of  the  Inferior  Cava, — In  a 
čase  of  occlusion  of  the  inferior  cava  by  thrombus  extending  from  the  renal  vein  to 
the  right  auricle,  the  phrenic  and  rencd  veins  opened  into  the  lumbar  and  azygos 
veins,  the  blood  of  the  abdomen  thus  gaining  the  superior  cava  (AUen). 

The  intralobular  branches  of  the  hepatic  veins  may  be  the  source  of  profuse 
hemorrhage  in  cases  of  wound  or  rupture  of  the  liver,  because  (a)  they  are  thin- 
walled  ;  (^)  they  are  not  encircled  by  cellular  tissue,  but  are  closely  attached  to  the 
liver  substance  and  thus  cannot  coUapse  or  retract,  a  condition  which  also  predisposes 
to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  divided  veins  ;  (c)  they  are  valveless,  and  the  main 
trunks  open  direct  into  the  vena  cava,  any  obstruction  of  which  would  therefore  result 
in  the  escape  of  great  quantities  of  blood  \  (^d)  the  flow  in  the  main  trunks — from  the 
vein  to  the  cava — is  infiuenced  by  the  movemerits  of  the  diaphragm,  the  descent  of 
this  muscle  tending  to  constrict  the  opening  through  which  the  veins  pass,  and  thus 
to  obstruct  the  current  and  favor  bleeding.  Hemorrhage  from  the  liver  after  a  wound 
or  during  an  operation  is  very  difficult  to  arrest  by  ligature  on  account  of  the  thinness 
of  the  walls  of  the  intralobular  veins  and  the  friability  of  the  liver  tissue  itself.  It  is 
usually  controUed  by  gauze-pressure  or  by  the  galvano-cautery.  The  branches  of  the 
portal  vein  may  also  bleed  freely,  but  are  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  lax  cellular 
tissue,  as  they  run  in  the  *  *  portal  canals*  *  with  the  branches  of  the  biliary  ducts  and 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  can  thus  retract  or  coUapse  when  tom  or  divided.  More- 
over,  the  blood-pressure  within  the  portal  vein  is  low,  favoring  the  spontaneous  arrest 
of  hemorrhage.  In  obstruction  of  the  common  duct,  preventing  the  escape  of  bile 
into  the  intestine,  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  veins  take  up  the  bile-stained  exudate 
that  results  from  the  increased  intra-hepatic  tension.  Its  entrance  into  the  general 
circulation  through  the  vena  cava  gives  rise  to  jaundice. 

The  relative  shortness  of  the  right  renal  vein  occasionally  adds  to  the  difHculties 
of  a  right-sided  nephrectomy,  the  pedicle — the  vein,  artery,  ureter,  etc. — being 
shorter  and  less  easily  controlled  by  ligature.  As  the  veins  are  subject  to  variation 
as  well  as  the  arteries — though  less  frequendy — supemumerary  or  misplaced  vessels 
should  be  carefully  looked  for.  They  may  be  found  emerging  from  the  kidney  at 
either  pole,  or  from  the  hilum  behind  the  pelvis.  Fatal  results  have  followed  the 
failure,  during  a  nephrectomy,  to  find  and  secure  such  aberrant  vessels.  At  times 
the  left  renal  vein  passes  behind  the  aorta,  to  which  occurrence  may  be  attributed 
the  greater  frequency  of  hyperaemia  of  the  left  kidney  (Allen).  The  renal  veins 
may  be  obstructed  by  pressure  from  retroperitoneal  growths,  or — in  the  supine 
position — from  movable  abdominal  tiimors  or  the  gravid  uterus,  or  from  traction 
caused  by  displacements  of  the  kidney  itself,  or  as  a  result  of  congestion  in  the 
cardio-pulmonary  system,  as  in  pneumonia  or  valvular  heart  disease.  By  whatever 
cause  produced,  the  congestion,  if  sufficiently  long-continued,  may  give  rise  to  a  form 
of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  The  communication  {vide  supra)  betiveen  the  renal 
veins  and  the  first  lumbar  vein  and — on  the  left  side — the  hemiazygos  vein,  accounts 
for  the  undoubted  good  effect  often  produced  in  renal  congestions  by  counter- 
irritation,  blisters,  cupping,  or  leeching  in  the  loin. 

The  spermatic  veins  are  of  chief  practical  interest  in  their  relation  to  varicocele. 
The  anatomical  reasons  for  the  frequency  of  this  condition,  and  for  its  occurrence  by 
preference  on  the  left  side»  are  given  on  page  1961. 

The  veins  of  the  pampiniform  plexus  proper  are  usually  distinct  from  ihose 
which  accompany  the  vas  deferens  and  its  arterv.  In  excision  of  the  former  set  for 
varicocele,  the  vas  deferens  is  always  pushed  to  the  rear  and  held  out  of  hann*s  way. 
It  carries  with  it  its  artery  and  veins,  and  the  anastomotic  Communications  of  the 
former  with  the  spermatic  artery — almost  always  cut  or  tied  with  its  venous  plexus — 
and  with  the  scrotal  arteries  suffice  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  testis,  whne  the 
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veins  of  this  smaller  and  posterior  group  eniarge  to  carry  on  the  return  circulation. 
Elevation  is  of  especial  value  in  testicular  inflammation,  as  the  dependent  position  of 
the  spermatic  veins  and  their  lack  of  adequate  support  gready  intensify  the  engorge- 
ment  and  venous  obstruction  of  inflammatory  processes. 

The  Common  Iliac  Veins. 

The  common  iliac  veins  (vv.  iliacae  communes)  (Fig.  765)  are  two  in  number, 
and  are  formed  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  articulations  by  the  union  of  the  internal  and 
external  iliac  veins.  They  pass  upward,  converging  as  they  go,  and  unite  at  about 
the  level  of  the  intervertebral  disk  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae  to 
form  the  vena  cava  inferior. 

Since  their  point  of  union  lies  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  the  right 
vein  is  shorter  than  the  left  and  its  course  is  more  directly  upward.  Neither  vein 
possesses  valves. 

Relations. — ^The  union  of  the  two  veins  takes  plače  beneath  the  right  common 
iliac  artery,  and  the  right  vein,  at  its  origin,  lies  behind  that  vessel,  although,  since  its 
course  is  more  vertical  than  that  of  the  artery,  it  gradually  comes  to  lie  somewhat 
lateral  to  it  above.  The  left  vein  near  its  termination  is  crossed  from  without  inward 
by  the  right  common  iliac  artery,  and  throughout  its  course  lies  medially  to  the  left 
common  iliac  artery  and  on  a  plane  somewhat  posterior  to  it, 

Variations. — Occasionally  the  extemal  and  internal  iliac  veins  do  not  unite  to  form  a  common 
stem,  but  open  directly  into  the  inferior  vena  cava.    This  may  occur  on  one  or  both  sides. 

Tributaries. — In  addition  to  the  extemal  and  internal  iliacs,  by  whose  union 
they  are  formed,  the  common  iliacs  receive  but  a  single  tributary,  the  middle  sacral 
vein  (v.  sacralis  media),  and  this  opens  into  the  left  vein.  It  accompanies  the  middle 
sacral  artery,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  frequently  double,  one  vessel 
lying  on  each  side  of  the  artery.  Opposite  each  sacral  vertebra  it  receives  a 
transverse  connecting  branch  from  the  lateral  sacral  veins  and  so  forms  with  these 
what  is  termed  the  anterior  sacral  plexus.  At  its  origin  it  communicates  with 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins. 

The  Internal  Iliac  Vein. 

The  internal  iliac  vein  (v.  hypogastrica)  (Fig.  767)  of  each  side  is  a  short  but 
rather  large  vessel,  which  accompanies  the  internal  iliac  artery,  lying  to  its  medial 
side  and  in  a  plane  somewhat  posterior  to  it.  It  extends  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  to  the  level  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  where  it 
unites  with  the  external  iliac  to  form  the  common  iliac  vein. 

Tributaries. — Its  tributaries  correspond  in  general  with  the  branches  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery,  but  those  which  arise  in  the  pelvic  viscera  present  the  peculiarity 
that  they  take  their  origin  from  more  or  less  extensive  plexuses  which  communicate 
with  one  another.  The  stems  which  pass  from  these  plexuses  to  the  internal  iliac 
also  anastomose  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  result  being  that  it  is  not  possible  in  ali 
cases  to  recognize  definite  veins  corresponding  to  the  visceral  arteries. 

The  following  are  the  tributaries  that  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  recognized  :  ( i )  the 
ghiteal^  (2)  the  lateral  sacral,  (3)  the  ilio-lumbar,  (4)  the  sciatic,  (5)  the  internal 
pudic,  (6)  the  obturator,  (7)  the  middle  hemorrhoidal,  (8)  the  uterine,  and  (9)  the 
vesical  veins. 

I.  The  Gluteal  Vein. — The  gluteal  vein  (v.  glutaea  superior)  accompanies  the 
artery  of  the  same  name.  Throughout  its  extrapelvic  course  its  tributaries  accom- 
pany  the  branches  of  the  artery  as  val  ved  venae  comites,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  the  veins  accompanying  the  two  main  branches  of  the 
artery  unite  to  form  a  double  tnmk,  united  by  numerous  anastomoses.  This  trunk, 
which  is  occasionally  single,  passes  through  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  above 
the  pyriformis  muscle  and,  after  a  short  intrapelvic  course,  opens  into  the  internal 
iliac  vein. 

Where  they  pass  through  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  both  artery  and  vein 
are  surrounded  by  a  dense  connective  tissue  which  renders  their  separation  difficult 
and  brings  it  about  that  the  lumen  of  the  vein  remains  patent  when  emptied  of  blood. 
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2.  The  Lateral  Sacral  Veins. — The  lateral  sacral  veins  (vv.  sacrales  laterales) 
aje  usuallj'  double,  and  pass  upward  vvith  their  arteries  npon  the  anterior  suriace 
of  the  sacrum  just  medial  to  the  anterior  sacral  loramina,  and  open  above  either 
directiv  into  the  internal  iliacs  or  into  ihe  gluteal  veins.  As  they  pass  each  sacral 
foramen  they  receive  tributaries  from  the  internal  spina!  plexuses,  and  opposite  each 
sacral  vertebra  are  connected  by  transverse  branches  with  the  middle  sacral  veins, 
these  anastomoses  formlng  the  anterior  sacral  pl£xus. 

3.  The  Ilio-Lumbar  Vein. — The  ilio-lumbar  vein  (v.  iliolumbalis)  [ollows 
the  course  of  the  corresponding  artery  and  its  branches  and  is  richly  supplied  with 

Fig.  767. 


valves.  Its  lumbar  trtbutary  receives  some  of  the  lower  inter\'ertebral  \-cins  and 
occasiona!ly  the  last  lumbar,  and  anastomoses  wilh  the  lower  portion  of  the  ascending 
lumbar  vein.  The  iliac  tribut3ry,  which  begins  over  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  in 
the  substance  of  the  iUacus  muscle,  makes  anastomoses  with  tributaries  of  the  deep 
circumflex  iliac  vein  and  thus  establishes  an  impnrtant  collateral  venous  path  between 
the  e.xtemal  and  internal  iliacs. 

The  main  stem  of  the  vein  is  a  single  trunk  »hich  opens  into  the  internal  iliac 
or  occasionally  into  the  common  iliac. 

4.  The  Sciatic  Vein. — The  sciatic  vein  f  v.  clutaea  iorerior)  of  either  side  of  the 
body  has  essentially  the  same  course  as  the  corresponding  artery.      Its  extrapelvic 
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tributaries  are  venae  comites  of  the  branches  of  the  artery,  and  its  usually  single 
main  stem  passes  through  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  below  the  pyriformis  to 
empty  into  the  internal  iliac. 

Anastomoses  of  comparatively  large  calibre  occur  betvveen  the  extrapelvic 
portions  of  the  sciatic  vein  and  the  internal  ci^cumfiex  and  first  perforating  tribu- 
taries of  the  deep  femoral  vein,  thus  establishing  a  collateral  venous  path  between 
the  tributaries  of  the  internal  and  cxtemal  iliacs. 

5.  The  Internal  Pudic  Vein. — ^The  internal  pudic  vein  (v.  pudenda  intčrna)  is 
associated  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  with  the  artery  of  the  same  name. 
It  differs,  however,  somewhat  in  its  origin,  since  it  is  no.t  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  (or  clitoris),  although  it  communicates  with  that  vessel  by  a 
small  branch  immediately  below  the  symphysis  pubis,  but  is  rather  the  continuation 
of  the  veins  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  which  accompany  the  artery  to  that  structure. 
It  is  throughout  the  most  of  its  length  double,  anastomoses  between  the  two  stems 
surrounding  the  internal  pudic  artery.  It  has  its  origin  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
triangular  ligament  of  the  perineum  and  passes  backward  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa, 
lying  with  the  artery  at  the  side  of  that  cavity  in  a  canal  (^Alcock' s  canal)  formed  by  a 
splitting  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  obturator  fascia.  It  leaves  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  by 
the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen  and,  curving  around  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  enters 
the  pelvis  through  the  lower  part  of  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  and  empties 
into  the  internal  iliac. 

In  addition  to  the  communication  with  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  (or  clitoris) 
already  mentioned,  the  internal  pudic  vein  makes  near  its  origin  a  connection  with  the 
pudendal  plexus  and,  as  it  curves  over  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  with  the  sciatic  vein. 

It  possesses  several  valves  arranged  in  a  rather  characteristic  manner.  Through- 
out its  course  through  the  perineum  it  is  valveless,  but  both  its  terminal  portion  and 
its  communication  with  the  pudendal  plexus  possess  valves  whose  concavities  look  in 
the  one  čase  towards  the  internal  iliac  and  in  the  other  towards  the  plexus.  Blood 
contained  in  the  perineal  portion  of  the  vein  may  fiow,  therefore,  either  towards  the 
internal  iliac  directly  or  to  the  pudendal  plexus  (Fenwick),  and  the  communication 
with  the  latter  cannot  well  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  vein,  as  is  sometimes 
done. 

Tributaries. — In  addition  to  (a)  the  vein  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  (v.  profiinda  penis  vel 
ditoridis)  already  mentioned,  the  internal  pudic  vein  receives  numerous  tributaries  which  cor- 
respond  with  the  branches  of  the  arter>'.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned :  {b)  the  veins  of  the 
bulb  ( vv.  bulbi  urethrae),  which  are  quite  numerous  and  issue  from  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  or  from 
the  bulbus  vestibuli  in  the  female,  these  latter  vessels  being  quite  large  ;  (c)  the  superficial  peri- 
neal veins  ( vv.  scrotales  posteriores),  which  retum  the  blood  from  the  integument  and  superiicial 
muscles  of  the  perineum  and  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  scrotum  and  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  labia  majora,  anastomosing  in  these  structures  with  the  tributaries  of  the  extemal  pudic 
veins;  (d)  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins  (w.  haemorrhoidales  inferiores),  which  traverse  the 
ischio-rectal  space  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  anus,  where  they  make  Communications  with 
the  hemorrhoidal  ptexus  of  the  rectuna. 

6.  The  Obturator  Vein. — The  obturator  vein  (v.  obturatoria)  accompanies  the 
obturator  artery  and  shares  in  the  variations  which  that  vessel  presents  (page  814). 
It  takes  its  origin  in  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  its  tributaries  uniting  to  form 
an  internal  and  an  external  branch,  which  cur\'e  around  the  margins  of  the  obturator 
foramen.  The  vein  formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  branches  passes  through  the 
opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  membrane  and  passes  across  the  lateral 
pelvic  wall,  lying  immediately  below  the  artery.  It  opens,  as  a  rule,  into  the  internal 
iliac  vein. 

Its  Communications  are  somewhat  extensive  and  important.  Its  external  tribu- 
tary  branch  receives  branches  from  the  scrotum  or  labia  majora  and  through  these 
communicates  with  the  external  pudic  veins.  At  its  passage  through  the  opening 
in  the  obturator  membrane  it  receives  branches  from  the  obturator  plexus,  which 
cover  both  surfaces  of  the  membrane  and  drain  the  obturator  muscles,  and  also  a 
branch  which  passes  downward  and  inward  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  os  pubis, 
frequendy  communicating  above  with  the  pubic  tributary  of  the  deep  epigastric  vein. 
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Additional  Communications  are  made  with  the  vesico-prostatic  (vesico-vaginal) 
plexus  and  the  intemal  pudic  vein,  and  also  with  the  interna!  circumflex  branch  of 
the  deep  femoral  and  with  the  sciatic. 

7.  The  Middle  Hemorrhoidal  Vein. — The  middle  hemorrhoidal  vein  (v. 
haemorrhoidalis  medla)  has  its  origi^  in  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  of  the  rectum,  and 
after  receiving  tributaries  from  the  seminai  vesicies,  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  urinary 
bladder  in  the  male  and  from  the  vagina  in  the  female,  opens  into  the  intemal  iliac 
or  one  of  its  tributaries.  It  is  a  comparatively  large  vein,  and  of  importance  in  that 
it  forms  through  its  connection  with  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  a  communication 
between  the  portal  and  inferior  caval  systems  of  veins. 

The  hemorrhoidal  plexus  (plextts  haemorrhoidalis)  which  surrounds  the  rectum 
is  composed  of  two  venous  net-works,  one  of  which,  the  intemal  hemorrhoidal pl€xus^ 
lies  in  the  submucosa  of  the  rectum,  while  the  other,  the  exfema/  hetnorrhoida/ p/exi4S^ 
rests  upon  its  outer  surface.  The  internal  plexus  is  characterized  in  the  adult,  in  that 
portion  of  it  which  lies  just  above  the  anal  opening,  by  the  occurrence  of  round  or 
elongated  bunches  (glomera  haemorrhoidalia)  formed  by  a  number  of  small  veins  coiled 
together  into  a  mass  resembling  somewhat  a  Malpighian  glomerulus.  Upon  the  veins 
which  form  the  glomera,  or  upon  those  extending  between  adjacent  glomera,  ampuUar 
dilatations  occur  which  have  been  regarded  both  as  the  cause  and  as  the  result  of  the 
glomera  formation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  intemal  hemorrhoidal  plexus  presents  in 
the  adult,  slightly  above  the  anus,  a  distinct  band  characterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  glomera  and  dilatations,  and  forming  what  is  termed  the  aonulus  haemorrhoidalis. 

The  internal  plexus  opens  partly  at  the  anal  orifice  into  the  branches  of  the 
inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins  and  partly,  by  branches  which  traverse  the  muscular  coats 
of  the  rectum,  into  the  external  plexus.  This  has  three  sets  of  efferent  veins : 
(i)  the  inferior  hemorrhoidals,  which  open  into  the  internal  pudic  ;  (2)  the  middle 
hemorrhoidals,  which  pass  to  the  intemal  iliac  or  one  of  its  branches  ;  and  (3)  the 
superior  hemorrhoidal,  which  leads  to  the  inferior  mesenteric  and  so  to  the  portal 
vein.  The  external  plexus  also  communicates  with  the  vesico-prostatic  plexus  in 
the  male  and  the  vaginal  plexus  in  the  female. 

8.  The  Uterine  Vein. — The  uterine  vein  (v.  uterina)  arises  opposite  the 
external  os  uteri  from  the  plexus  utero-vaginalis.  It  is  at  first  a  double  vein,  its  tu'o 
trunks  accompanying  the  uterine  artery,  and  where  that  vessel  crosses  the  ureter  one 
of  the  trunks  passes  with  the  artery  in  front  of  the  duct  and  the  other  bchind  it. 
The  two  trunks  then  usually  unite  to  a  single  vein,  which  passes  into  the  intemal 
iliac,  frequently  receiving  the  vesical  veins  or  the  obturator. 

The  utero-vaginal  plexus  is  formed  by  the  veins  which  return  the  blood  from 
the  uterus  and  vagina.  The  veins  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus  are  exceedingly 
thin-walled,  appearing  as  clefts  in  sections,  and  form  a  more  or  less  distinct  laver 
(stratum  vasculare)  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  organ.  From  this  vessels  pass  to 
both  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  organ  and  follow  a  course  which  is 
outward  and  more  or  less  downward  towards  the  lateral  borders,  where,  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  they  form  a  rich  plexus,  the  uterine  plexus,  the 
vessels  of  which  converge  towards  the  origin  of  the  uterine  vein,  opposite  the  external 
os  uteri.  The  vaginal  veins  form  a  rich  plexus  in  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  the 
emissaries  from  which  are  directed  laterally  and  more  or  less  upward,  forming  along 
the  lateral  walls  of  the  organ  a  rich  vaginal  plexus  whose  stems  also  converge  to 
the  uterine  vein  at  the  level  of  the  external  os  uteri.  These  tu-o  plexuses,  the  uterine 
and  vaginal,  are  continuous  at  the  level  of  the  external  os  uteri  and  form  together 
the  extensive  plexus  utero-vaginalis. 

At  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  this  plexus  makes  abundant  connections  with 
the  pampiniform  plexus  of  the  ovarian  veins  and  with  the  funicular  veins  which 
accompany  the  ligamentum  teres.  Lower  down,  throughout  its  uterine  portion.  it 
receives  affluents  from  the  plexus  of  veins  which  occurs  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament,  and  the  lower  part  of  its  vaginal  portion  makes  connections  anteriorly 
with  the  vesico- vaginal  plexus  and  posteriorlv  with  the  external  hemorrhoidal  plexus. 

9.  The  Vesical  Veins. — The  vesical  veins  (w.  vesicales)  vary  somewhat  in 
number,  but  together  represent  a  vessel  of  considerable  size.  Thev  arise  at  the  sides 
of  the  bladder  from  a  well-marked  plexus  which  occupies  in  the  male  the  groove 
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between  the  prostate  gland  and  the  bladder  and  is  termed  the  vesico-prostaiic  plexus. 
In  the  female  the  plexus  lies  at  the  sides  and  base  of  the  bladder,  and  from  its 
relations  posteriorly  is  known  as  the  vesico-vaginal  plčxus.  From  their  origin 
the  vesical  veins  pass  upward,  outward,  and  backward  to  open  into  the  internal 
iliac 

The  vesico-prostatic  or  vesico-vaginal  plexus  (plezusvesicalis),  occupying 
the  position  indicated  above,  is  formed  principally  by  the  veins  which  drain 
the  urinary  bladder  and,  in  the  male,  the  prostate  gland.  Posteriorly,  in  the 
male,  the  plexus  communicates  with  the  external  hemorrhoidal  plexus,  and  in  the 
female  with  the  vaginal  plexus,  and  anteriorly,  in  both  sexes,  it  communicates 
extensively  with  the  pudendal  plexus.  In  addition  to  the  drainage  which  it 
possesses  through  the  vesical  veins,  it  also  drains  by  way  of  the  obturator  veins, 
branches  from  it  joining  those  vessels  just  after  they  have  passed  through  the 
obturator  foramina. 

The  pudendal  plexus  (plexus  pudendalis),  also  known  as  \hQplextis  of  Santo- 
riniy  occupies  the  space  between  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  becoming  continuous 
posteriorly  at  the  sides  with  the  vesico-prostatic  (vesico-vaginal)  plexus.  Its  chief 
tributary  is  the  deep  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  (clitoris)  (v.  dorsalis  penis  vel 
cUtoridis),  which  is  a  single  large  vein  (sometimes  partly  double  in  the  female)  which 
passes  along  the  dorsal  mid-line  of  the  penis  or  clitoris,  beneath  the  deep  fascia 
(Fig.  767),  in  the  groove  between  the  two  corpora  cavernosa,  and  has  on  either  side 
of  it  one  of  the  two  dorsal  arteries.  It  receives  branches  from  the  corpora  cavernosa 
and  has  its  origin  in  two  veins  which  curve  from  below  upward  around  the  base  of 
the  glans  penis  (clitoridis).  At  the  root  of  the  penis  (clitoris)  it  leaves  the  dorsal 
surface  and  perforates  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  perineum,  usually  just  below  the 
border  of  the  subpubic  ligament,  so  entering  the  pelvis.  It  then  bifurcates,  each  of 
the  branches  passing  into  the  pudendal  plexus.  Before  entering  the  pelvis  it  gives 
off  on  either  side  a  small  branch  which  unites  with  the  internal  pudic  vein,  thus 
representing  the  course  of  the  artery. 

In  addition  to  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  (clitoris),  the  pudendal  plexus  also 
receives  branches  from  the  internal  pudic  vein  and  from  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the 
bladder  and,  in  the  male,  the  prostate.  It  communicates  posteriorly  and  at  the 
sides  with  the  vesico-prostatic  (vesico-vaginal)  plexus,  and  through  it  finds  its  chief 
efferents  in  the  vesical  veins,  although  it  is  also  drained  by  the  obturator  veins,  with 
each  of  which  it  communicates  by  one  or  two  branches. 

The  External  Iliac  Vein. 

The  external  iliac  vein  (v.  iliaca  externa)  (Figs.  766,  767)  begins  at  Poupart*s 
ligament,  where  the  femoral  vein  becomes  continuous  with  it,  and  passes  upward, 
backward,  and  inward  to  the  level  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  where  it  unites  with 
the  internal  iliac  to  form  the  common  iliac. 

Its  course  is  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  false  and  the  true  pelvis,  and  it  lies 
upon  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  internal,  or  in  its  upper  part  internal 
and  posterior,  to  the  external  iliac  artery.  Near  its  termination  it  is  crossed  by  the 
internal  iliac  artery,  on  the  left  side  sdmost  at  a  right  angle,  on  the  right  more 
obliquely.  Valves  are  present  in  about  35  veins  out  of  100,  but  in  a  third  of 
such  cases  they  are  insufHcient. 

Tributaries. — The  tributaries  of  the  extemal  iliac  vein  are  :  ( 1 )  the  deep  epi- 
gastric  and  (2)  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  veins. 

I.  The  Deep  Epigastric  Vein, — ^The  deep  epigastric  vein  (v.  epigastrica 
ioferior)  has  its  origfin  above  the  umbilicus  in  the  substance  of  the  rectus  abdominis 
muscle,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  superior  epigastric  vein.  It  accompanies  the 
deep  epigastric  artery  as  two  venae  comites  which  unite  below  to  form  a  single  trunk 
opening  into  the  external  iliac  a  short  distance  above  Poupart's  ligament. 

Below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  the  vein  is  provided  with  valves  whose  concav- 
ities  are  dirccted  downward,  but  above  the  umbilicus  it  is  said  to  be  destitute  of 
valves.     It  receives  tributaries  from  the  rectus  muscle  and,  as  it  passes  beneath  the 
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internal  abdominal  ring,  from  the  spermatic  cord  or  round  ligament  of  the  utenis. 
The  connections  which  it  makes  with  other  veins  are  numerous  and  important. 
Its  connections  with  the  superior  epigastric  vein  have  already  been  noted  ;  by  this 
communication  is  established  between  the  superior  and  inferior  venae  ca  vas.  In 
addition,  by  means  of  branches  which  traverse  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle» 
it  communicates  with  the  subcutaneous  and  subperitoneal  veins  of  the  abdominal 
wall  and  with  the  parumbilical  veins,  forming  through  these  latter  a  connection 
with  the  portal  system  of  veins.  Finally,  by  means  of  a  pubic  branch,  which  is 
frequently  a  tributary  of  the  external  iliac  rather  than  of  the  deep  epigastric,  it 
communicates  with  the  obturator  vein,  and  by  the  enlargement  of  this  communication 
the  obturator  vein,  just  as  is  the  čase  with  the  artery,  may  become  a  tributary  of  the 
deep  epigastric. 

2.  The  Deep  Circum£lex  Iliac  Vein. — The  deep  circumflex  iliac  vein  (v. 
circumflexa  ilium  profunda)  has  the  same  course  as  the  corresponding  artery,  which 
it  surrounds  in  a  plexiform  manner.  It  possesses  valves  and  communicates  with  the 
iliolumbar  veins.  Near  its  termination  it  becomes  a  single  trunk  and  opens  in  to  the 
external  iliac  a  little  above  the  deep  epigastric  ;  occasionally  it  opens  into  the  latter 
vessel. 

THE  VEINS    OF  THE    LOWER   LIMB. 

The  extemal  iliac  vein  is  the  channel  by  which  the  blood  returning  from  the 
lower  limb  is  conveyed  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  is  the  direct  upward  continuation 
of  the  femoral  vein.  Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  to  a  description  of  this  latter 
vessel  and  so  down  the  leg,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  begin  the  account  of  the 
veins  of  the  lower  limb  with  those  of  the  foot  and  proceed  upward  to  the  femoral. 

As  in  the  upper  limb,  two  practically  distinct  sets  of  veins  can  be  recognized  in 
the  leg  ;  one  set  is  more  or  less  deeply  seated  and  accompanies  the  arteries,  while  the 
other  is  superficial  and,  in  the  adult,  has  a  course  quite  independent  of  the  arterial 
distribuUon.     The  deep  veins  will  first  be  considered. 

THE  DEEP  VEINS. 

The  Deep  Veins  of  the  Foot. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  šole  of  the  foot  have  their  origin  in  a  net-work  with 
more  or  less  distinctly  elongated  meshes,  which  occurs  upon  the  plantar  surfaces 
of  the  digits.  These  are  the  plantar  digital  veins  (vv.  digitales  plantares),  and 
in  the  webs  of  the  toes  the  vessels  of  each  digit  unite  with  those  of  the  neighboring 
ones  to  form  a  series  of  plantar  interosseous  veins  (vv.  metatarseae  plantares) 
occupying  the  metatarsal  interspaces  and  forming  venae  comites  for  the  plantar 
interosseous  (metacarpal)  arteries.  Just  as  the  digital  veins  unite  to  form  the 
interosseous,  they  send  dorsal  branches  (vv.  intercapitulares),  which  unite  with 
the  dorsal  interosseous  veins,  and,  in  addition,  make  connections  with  the  superiicial 
plantar  veins,  and  might,  indeed,  be  classed  with  these  quite  as  appropriately  as  with 
the  deep  set. 

The  plantar  interosseous  veins  pass  backward,  receiving  branches  from  the 
neighboring  muscles,  and  open  into  a  venous  plantar  arch  (arcus  veaosus  piantarfs), 
formed  by  the  venae  comites  of  the  arterial  plantar  arch.  These  are  continued  pos- 
teriorly  into  the  external  plantar  veins,  which  pass  obliquely  across  the  foot  along 
with  the  corresponding  artery  and  unite  behind  the  inner  malleolus  with  the  internal 
plantar  veins  to  form  the  companion  veins  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery.  Both 
plantar  veins  give  of!  branches  which  perforate  the  plantar  aponeurosis  and  communi- 
cate  with  the  superficial  plantar  veins,  and  connecting  vessels  also  pass  across  the 
šole  of  the  foot  between  the  two  veins. 

Upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  there  exist  the  dorsal  digital  veins  (vv.  digitales 
dorsales),  which,  like  the  corresponding  plantar  veins,  may  be  equally  classified  uith 
superficial  or  deep  veins,  since  they  make  connections  with  both  sets.  In  the  webs  of 
the  toes  the  vessels  of  adjoining  digits  unite  to  form  the  four  dorsal  interosseous 
veins  (vv.  metatarseae  dorsales),  which  occupy  the  metatarsal  interspaces  and  com- 
municate  with  the  corresponding  plantar  veins  by  the  intercapitular  and  perforatii^ 
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veins.  They  form  the  venae  comites  of  the  dorsal  interosseous  (metatarsal)  arteries  and 
open  into  the  companion  veins  of  the  metatarsal  artery.  These,  together  with  the  veins 
accompanying  the  tarsal  arteries,  open  into  the  venae  comites  of  the  art.  dorsalis  pedis, 
and  these  in  tum  are  continuous  with  the  venae  comites  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 

The  Deep  Veins  of  the  Leg. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  leg  are  the  venae  comites  of  the  posterior  and  anterior 
tibial  arteries  and  their  branches.  The  posterior  tibial  vein  (v.  tibialis  posterior) 
is  formed  behind  the  internal  malleolus  by  the  union  of  the  internal  and  external 
plantar  veins,  and  consists  of  two,  or  in  many  cases  three,  veins  accompanying  the 
posterior  tibial  artery.  It  terminates  at  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle  by 
uniting  with  the  anterior  tibial  veins  to  form  the  popliteal,  and  possesses  in  its  course 
from  eight  to  twenty  valves.  A  short  distance  below  the  |x>pliteus  muscle  it  receives 
the  peroneal  veins  (w.  peroneae)  which  accompany  the  peroneal  artery.  They  are 
usually  of  larger  calibre  than  the  posterior  tibial  veins,  receiving  a  larger  share  of  the 
vessels  which  come  from  the  posterior  crural  muscles,  and  they  anastomose  with  the 
posterior  tibials  by  frequent  transverse  branches,  and  also  with  the  anterior  tibials. 
They  possess  from  eight  to  ten  valves. 

The  anterior  tibial  veins  (vv.  tlbiales  anteriores)  are  the  upward  continuation 
of  the  venae  comites  of  the  art.  dorsalis  pedis.  They  accompany  the  anterior  tibial 
artery,  and  are  united  across  the  artery  by  numerous  transverse  anastomoses.  They 
pass  with  the  artery  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crus  above  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane and  unite  with  the  posterior  tibials  to  form  the  popliteal  vein.  They  make 
Communications  with  both  the  peroneal  and  posterior  tibial  veins  by  branches  which 
perforate  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  are  furnished,  on  the  average,  with  about 
eleven  valves. 

The  Popliteal  Vein. 

The  popliteal  vein  (v.  poplitea)  (Fig.  768)  is  a  single  trunk  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  veins  at  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle, 
and  it  extends  from  that  point  to  the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus  which  transmits 
the  femoral  artery.  It  is  throughout  closely  bound  down  by  dense  connective  tissue 
to  the  popliteal  artery,  and  lies  between  that  vessel  and  the  internal  popliteal  nerve. 
Its  course,  however,  is  not  quite  parallel  to  that  of  the  artery,  but  in  its  lower  part 
it  is  slightiy  internal  to  the  artery  and  in  its  upper  part  somewhat  extemal  to  it. 
The  poplit^  vein  possesses  from  one  to  four  valves  and  is  directly  continuous  above 
with  the  femoral  vein. 

In  addition  to  the  popliteal  vein,  the  popliteal  artery  has  two  other  smaller  veins 
accompan^ing  it.  The  extemal  one  (v.  comitans  lateralis)  has  its  origin  from  the 
veins  issuing  from  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  soleus,  and  passes 
upward  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  artery  to  open  into  the  popliteal  vein  at  about 
the  middle  of  its  course,  The  inner  vena  comitans  (v.  comitans  medialis)  is  formed 
by  the  veins  issuing  from  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  ascends  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  artery,  making  connections  with  the  inferior  and  superior  internal 
articular  veins,  to  open  into  the  popliteal  vein  just  below  the  opening  in  the  adductor 
magnus. 

Tributaries. — The  majority  of  the  tributaries  of  the  popliteal  vein  correspond 
to  the  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery, — that  is  to  say,  they  are  articular  and 
muscular.  In  addition  it  receives  the  short  saphenous  vein  at  about  the  middle  of 
its  course. 


lies  beneath  (i.^.,  anterior  to)  the  artery. 

It  normally  communicates  by  means  of  its  tributaries  with  branches  of  the  deep  femoral 
vein.  and  occasionally  this  communication  becomes  so  large  that  the  popliteal  seems  to  bifurcate 
above,  one  branch  becomiti);  continuous  with  the  femoral  and  the  other  with  the  deep 
femoral.    More  interesting  from  the  historical  stand-point  are  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  vein 
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tribular^-  of  the  intemal  iliac  ^in.     This  last  arTangement  recalls  an  anoina1y  occasiorall^  pre- 
sented  by  the  sciatic  arteo'  (page  815).  and  is  probablj*  due  to  the  same  embr^ological  conditions. 
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The  Femoral  Vein. 
The  femoral  vein  (v.  femoralis)   (Fig.   769)  accompanies  the   femoral   artery 
from  the  opening  in   the  adductor  muscie  through  Hunter'H  canal  and    Scarpa's 
triangle  to  its  b^inning  at  the  lower  border  of  Poupart's  ligament.     It  is  a  single 
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trunk  and  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  popliteal  vein  below,  and  it  terminates  by 
becoming  continuous  with  the  external  iliac  vein  above.  In  its  lower  part  it  lies 
slightly  extemal  to  the  artery,  but  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  rests 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  artery  and  is  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath  with  it. 
Above  it  inclines  somewhat  inwardly  and  comes  to  lie  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
artery,  between  it  and  the  femoral  canal.  It  possesses  from  one  to  five  pairs  of 
valves,  the  most  constant  pair,  present  in  8i  per  cent.  of  cases,  being  situated  in  the 
upper  5  cm.  of  the  vein  and  consequently  controUing  the  fiow  from  ali  the  veins  of 
the  lower  limb. 

Tributaries. — The  tributaries  of  the  femoral  vein  correspond  with  the  branches 
of  the  femoral  artery,  although  some  of  them  communicate  with  the  vein  only  indirectly, 
opening  primarily  into  the  long  saphenous  vein,  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the 
femoral.  Thus,  the  long  saphenous  usually  receives  the  extemal  pudic,  superficial 
circumflex  iliac,  and  superficial  epigastric  veins,  and  these  will  be  described  later 
with  the  saphenous  veins.  Of  the  remaining  tributaries,  (i)  th^  deep /emorai,  (2) 
the  vena  comites,  and  (3)  the  anasiomotica  magna^  the  first  two  deserve  special 
mention. 

1.  The  Deep  Femoral  Vein. — ^The  deep  femoral  vein  (v.  profiinda  femoris) 
accompanies  the  deep  femoral  artery,  and,  like  it,  receives  as  tributaries  perforating 
veins  (vv.  perforantes)  which  take  their  origin  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
adductor  muscles  and  anastomose  with  one  another,  with  tributaries  of  the  popliteal 
below  and  with  the  sciatic  above.  The  lowest  perforating  vein,  which  represents  the 
actual  beginning  of  the  deep  femoral,  has  communicating  with  it  one  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  short  saphenous  vein.  The  deep  femoral  vein  also  receives  the 
internal  and  external  circumilex  veins  (vv.  circumflexa  femoris  medialis  et 
lateralis)  which  accompany  the  corresponding  arteries  as  their  ven^  comites,  the 
internal  circumflex  anastomosing  with  the  sciatic  and  obturator  veins  and  so 
providing  for  a  possible  collateral  circulation  between  the  internal  and  external  iliac 
veins.  The  deep  femoral  opens  into  the  femoral  usually  about  4-5  cm.  below 
Poupart*s  ligament,  but  not  infrequently  at  a  somewhat  higher  level,  and  the 
circumflex  veins  may  open  directly  into  the  femoral  instead  of  into  the  deeper  vein. 

2.  The  Vense  Comites. — The  venae  comites  of  the  femoral  artery  are  two  or 
three  small  stems  which  run  parallel  with  the  artery  and  vein  through  Hunier*s 
canal.  One  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  (v.  comitans  medialis)  and  the  other 
to  the  outer  side  (v.  comitans  lateralis),  and  when  a  third  is  present  it  accompanies 
the  long  saphenous  nerve.  They  communicate  with,  or  in  some  cases  receive,  the 
veins  issuing  from  the  adjacent  muscles  and  open  into  the  femoral  vein,  usually  a 
litde  below  the  point  where  it  receives  the  deep  femoral  vein. 

Variations. — ^The  portion  of  the  femoral  vein  above  the  entrance  of  the  deep  femoral  is 
sometimes  termed  the  common  femoral  vein  and  the  rest  of  it  the  superficial  temoral,  the 
common  femoral  being  formed  by  the  union  of  the  superficial  and  deep  vems. 

Occasionally  the  vein  lies  anterior  to  the  artery  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
course,  and  it  may  be  double  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  two  veins  in  such  cases  either  lying 
posterior  to  the  artery  or  one  on  either  side  of  it. 

It  occasionally  passes  up  the  leg  behind  the  adductor  magnus,  passing  through  the  muscle 
where  it  is  normalfy  perforated  by  one  of  the  perforating  veins,  this  arrangement  bein^ 
apparently  due  to  the  enlar^ement  of  a  connection  with  the  deep  femoral  and  of  the  anastomosis 
between  the  perforating  vems.  In  such  cases  the  femoral  artery  is  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
small  stems,  perhaps  representing  the  venae  comites,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  popliteal 
vein  passes  up  the  back  of  the  thigh  (page  911 )  the  femoral  is  also  greatly  reduced  in  size. 

THE  SUPERFICIAL  VEINS. 
The  Superficial  Veins  of  the  Foot. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (page  910)  that  the  dorsal  and  plantar  digital 
veins  may  be  grouped  either  with  the  superficial  or  deep  veins  of  the  foot,  since  ihev 
communicate  extensively  with  both  sets.  The  superficial  connections  of  the  plantar 
digitals  are  with  an  arcus  venosus  plantaris  cutaneus  which  runs  across  the  foot  at  the 
bases  of  the  toes  and,  bending  upward  over  the  edges  of  the  foot,  communicates  with 
the  dorsal  veins.     Posteriorly  to  this  arch  is  a  subcutaneous  net-work  (rete  venoson 
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plantffTc  cutaaeum)  which  is  especia]ty  close  in  the  fatty  pad  beneath  the  heel,  but  more 
open  towards  the  bases  of  the  toes.     This  net-work  makes  numerous  connections 
with  the  deep  plantar  veins,  and  to  a  great  extent  is  drained  by  superlicial  emissaries 
which  pass  upward  over  the  borders  of  the  foot  and  open  into  the  superticiaj  dorsal 
vdns.    These  emissaries  are  larger  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  and 
they  ali  have  a  somewhat  backward  as  well  as  an  upward  direction,  those  from  the 
most  posterior  portions  of  the  plexus  passing  direcdy  backward  and  upward  over 
the  tuberosity  of  the  heel.     Anteriorly  the  more  central  portions  of  ihe  net-work  drain 
into  the  superlicial  ptantar  arch  and  communicate  through  this  with  the  dorsal  veins. 
The  dorsal  digital  veins  form  by  their  union  in  pairs  the  cominon  digital  veins 
(w.  digitales  communes  pedis),  which  correspond  in  position  to  the  dorsal  interosseous 
veins,  except  that  they  are  subcutaneous.     Posteriorly  these  veins  anastomose  to  from 
a  more  or  less  regular  dorsal  subcu- 
taneous arch  (arcus  venosua  dorsalis  i^>c-  770- 
pcdis),  which  extends  across  the  dorsal 
portions  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  being 
convex  distally  and  increasing  in  size 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  border  of 
the  foot.     Proximally  to  this  arch  there 
is  an  irregular  net-work  of  veins  (rete 
veaosum    dorsale    pedls)    which    makes 
numerous  connections   with    the   deep 
veins  and   passes   proxinia]ly  into  the 
net-work  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
crus.     Towards  the  borders  of  the  foot, 
and    form  ing   the    lateral    and    medial 
boundaries  of  the  net-work,  a  more  or 
less    distinct    longitudinal     marginal 
vein  can   be   seen   on  each  side  (tt. 
marslnales  lateralls  et  medialls),  and  it  is 
into  these  that  the  superlicial  emissaries 
from   the  plantar  net-work  open  from 
below,     The  intemal  marginal  vein  Is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  external  and 
joins  the  dor^  arch  to  form  the  long 
saphenous  vein,  while  the  external  is  the 
pnncipal  origin  of  the  short  saphenous. 

The  Short  Saphenous  Vein. 

The  short  or  extemal  saphenous 
vein  (v.  saphena  parva)  ( Fig.  770)  is  the 
superficial  vein  of  the  back  of  the  crus. 
It  begins  behind  the  external  malleotus 
at  the  upward  continuation  of  ihe  ex- 
temal  marginal  vein  of  the  fool.  It  lies 
at  first  upon  the  outer  border  of  the 
tendo  Achillis,  but  later  takes  a  more 
median  position  and  ascends  the  pos- 
terior surface  ol  the  leg  almost  in  the 
median  line.  At  about  the  middle  of 
ihc  leg  it  perforates  the  crural  fa»cia 
and  continues  ils  upward  course  in  the 
groove  between  the   two  hends  ol  the  sumriSci 

gast  ročnem  i  us,  and,   entering  the  pop- 
liteal  space.  terminates  by  dividing  into 

two  branches,  one  of  which  opens  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  popliteal  vein 
about  on  a  level  with  the  origins  ol  the  gast  ročnem  i  us,  while  the  oiher  passes 
farther  upward  to  communicate  with  the   beginning  of   the  deep  femoral  vein. 


donum  nI  rlfht  loot  and 
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The  short  saphenous  vein  possesses  from  nine  to  ten  valves  in  its  course  up  the 
leg.  In  its  lower  part  it  accompanies  the  external  or  short  saphenous  nerve,  which 
li^  beneath  {ue,,  anterior  to)  it,  and  above  it  accompanies  a  branch  of  the  smaU 
sciatic  nerve. 

Tributaries. — ^The  short  saphenous  vein  drains  the  outer  border  of  the  foot 
and  the  whole  of  the  posterior  superficial  portion  of  the  cnis.  Near  its  origin  it 
receives  the  posterior  emissaries  from  the  superficial  plantar  net-work,  and  throughout 
its  course  up  the  crus  it  receives  numerous  branches  from  the  super^cial  net-work  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  leg,  and  through  this  net-work  makes 
Communications  with  the  long  saphenous  vein.  The  terminal  branch  which  com- 
municates  with  the  deep  femoral  vein  receives  a  stem  known  as  the  v  femoropoplitea, 
which  runs  downward  upon  the  back  of  the  thigh,  superficially,  receiving  branches 
from  the  posterior  superficial  net-work  of  the  thigh  and  communicating  above  wilh 
the  sciatic  and  gluteal  veins. 

Variations. — The  short  saphenous  vein  occasionaIIy  opens  into  the  long  saphenous  by  the 
enlargement  of  one  of  the  anastomoses  between  the  two  veins,  only  a  sniall  vessel  represehting 
its  communication  with  the  popliteal.  It  has  been  observed  to  continue  up  the  thigh  wilhout 
or  with  but  a  small  communication  with  the  popliteal  and  deep  femoral  veins,  and,  entering  the 
pelvis  with  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  to  open  into  the  intemal  iliac  vein.  In  such  cases  its  femoral 
portion  probabiv  represents  the  original  femoral  portion  of  the  sciatic  vein,  and  has  the  same 
significance  as  the  prolongation  of  the  popliteal  up  the  thigh,  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made  (page9ii). 

The  Long  Saphenous  Vein. 

The  long  or  intemal  saphenous  vein  (v.  saphena  magna)  (Fig.  771)  has  its 
origin  in  the  junction  of  the  inner  end  of  the  dorsal  arch  of  the  foot  with  the  inner 
marginal  vein.  It  passes  upward  in  front  of  the  inner  malleolus  and  then  in  the 
groove  between  the  medial  border  of  the  tibia  and  the  inner  border  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius  muscle.  As  it  approaches  the  knee-joint  it  bends  sHghtly  backward  to  pass 
behind  the  intemal  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  then  continues  up  the  thigh  in  an 
almost  direct  course  to  the  fossa  ovalis,  where  it  pierces  the  cribriform  fascia  and 
opens  into  the  femoral  vein. 

It  is  subcutaneous  throughout  its  entire  course  and  possesses  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  valves^  some  of  which,  especially  in  old  individuals,  are  apt  to  be  insufticient. 
Throughout  its  course  up  the  crus  it  accompanies  the  long  saphenous  ner\'e,  and  in 
the  thigh  it  lies  at  first  along  the  line  of  the  outer  (anterior)  edge  of  the  sartorius, 
but  later  crosses  that  muscle  obliquely  so  as  to  lie  internal  to  it  above. 

Tributaries. — At  its  origin  the  long  saphenous  vein  receives  some  of  the  more 
posterior  intemal  emissaries  of  the  plantar  net-work,  and  in  its  course  up  the  crus  it 
receives  the  blood  from  aH  those  portions  of  the  superficial  crural  net-work  which  do 
not  communicate  with  the  short  saphenous.  In  the  thigh  it  is  the  collecting  stem 
for  ali  the  superficial  veins,  those  from  the  posterior  surface  frequendy  uniting  to  form 
an  accessory  saphenous  vein  (v.  saphena  accessoria),  while  those  from  the 
anterior  surface  may  form  an  external  superficial  femoral  vein  (Fig.  771). 

Throughout  its  entire  course  it  makes  numerous  connections  with  the  deep  veins, 
with  the  anterior  tibial  by  some  five  or  six  branches  {vv.  sapheno-tibiales  anieriores), 
with  the  posterior  tibial  by  usually  three  {vv,  sapheno-tibiales  posieriores) ^  and  vrlih 
the  femoral  or  one  of  its  tributaries  by  usually  a  single  one.  Various  Communications 
with  the  small  saphenous  also  occur. 

In  addition  to  these  various  connections,  the  long  saphenous  receives,  just 
before  its  entrance  into  the  femoral,  a  number  of  vessels  which  accompany  some  of 
the  superficial  branches  of  the  femoral  arter)%  They  are  by  no  means  constant 
tributaries  of  the  saphenous,  but  frequently  pass  through  the  cribriform  fascia  to 
open  directly  into  the  femoral  vein. 

I.  The  External  Pudic  Veins, — ^The  external  pudic  veins  (vv.  pudendae 
externae)  are,  like  the  corresponding  arteries,  two  in  number,  one  superficial  and 
one  deep.  They  have  their  origin  in  the  external  genitals,  receiving  numerous 
veins  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  scrotum  (vv.  scrotales  anteriores)  or  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  labia  majora  (vv.  labiales  anteriores).     Thev  also  receive  a 
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aingle  or  paired  vein  which  runs  along  the  dorsal  siirface  of  the  penis  or  clitoris 
iniinediately  beneath  the  integment  (v.  dorsalis  penis  (clitoridis)  subcutaaea),  and  at 
the  symphysis  pubis  bends  laler- 
ally  to  join  the  e.\ternal  piidics. 

2.  The   Superficial   Cir-     Am* 
cuinflex     Iliac     Vein.  —  The 
superficial    circumfiex  iliac    vein 

(v.  circuinflexa  iliuni  superGcialis) 

accompanies    the    artery   of   the  tein 

same    name,    receiving   subcuta- 

neous  branches  from  the  lower 

lateral  portions  of  ihe  abdomen 

and  from  the  anterior  hip  region.  ,ein 

It    frequently    unites    with    the  ""' 

superficial  epigastric  vein  before 

opening  into  the  saphenous.  p 

3.  The  Superficial  Epi- 
gastric Vein. — The  superficial  !„ 
epigastric    vein    (v.    epigastrica  \ 
superticialis)  t-ikes  its  origin  from 

the  subcutaneous  veins  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  abdom- 
inal  wall  as  high  as  a  little  above 
the  umbilicus.  It  is  joined  at  a 
varying  level  by  the  Ihoraco- 
epigastric  vein  (Fig.  775),  which 
open  s  above  into  the  axillary 
vein,  and  is  occasionally  pro- 
longed  downward  to  open 
independently  into  the  long 
saphenous. 

Variationa. — The  long  saphe- 
nous vein  may  perforale  the  fascia 
lata  some  distance  below  the  fossa 
ovalis.  It  is  not  infrequently  replaced 
in  the  crural  portion  of  ils  course  by  a 
net-work  ot  veins  in  which  no  special 
main  stem  can  be  recoKnizecl,  and  in 
the  thigh  it  is  occasionallv  double. 

PrACTICAL       CONSIDERATIONS. 

— The   Iliac  Veins   and 
THE  Veins  of  the  Lower 

EXTREMITV. 

The  comnion  iliac  veins 
illustrate  the  rule  {Owen)  that 
below  the  diaphragm  the  veins  of 
the  trunk  are  on  a  plane  posterior 
to  the  arteries  (except  the  renat)  ^^^ 
and    incline    generali/    to    the  % 

venous — the  right — side.  Thus 
the  left  common  iliac  is  always 
on  the  inner  (right)  side  of  the 

corresponding  arterv   and    uiti-  s,.pc,fic«i  v«n,or  ri^h.  10™  limb- tmemai 

matcly  crosses  the  right  arterv,  aspect. 

on  a  posterior  plane.      The  right 

vein  begins  slightly  to  the  inner  side  of  the  right  artery,  which  it  crosses — 
on  a  posterior  plane— to  reach  the  right  side  of  the  fifth  lumbar  \ertebra.  These 
relations  are  important  in  operations  on  the  common  iliac  arteries  (page  808). 
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The  internal  iliac  veins  may  become  involved  in  infections  of  any  of  the 
numerous  plexuses  from  which  their  tributaries  arise.  Thus,  puerperal  metritis 
may  not  only  lead  to  pelvic  cellulitis  (page  2014),  but  may  set  up  a  thrombo-phlebitis 
in  the  intra-uterine  veins  which,  spreading  to  the  internal  and  common  iliac  veins, 
will  obstruct  the  venous  current  from  the  whole  lower  extremity,  bringing  about  a 
wide-spread  oedema,  with  aching  and  tendemess  (phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  milk  leg). 
Similar  conditions  sometimes  follow  septic  infection  of  the  prostatic  vesical  and 
hemorrhoidal  plexuses.  The  practical  relations  of  these  venous  channels  have  been 
described  in  connection  with  the  prostate,  bladder,  and  rectum.  The  branches 
of  the  internal  iliac  vein  aid  indirectly  in  supporting  the  pelvic  viscera.  They  are 
apt  to  be  varicose  in  the  aged,  especially  in  females.  They  supply  the  blood  in 
cases  of  pelvic  haematocele. 

The  external  iliac  vein  is  frequently  involved  in  femoral  phlebitis,  the 
continuity  of  direction  and  calibre  between  it  and  the  femoral  beingj^  practically 
unbroken. 

The  femoral  vein  is  not  infrequently  the  subject  of  thrombo-phlebitis,  descend- 
ing,  as  a  result  of  some  form  of  pelvic  infection  {vide  supra)^  or  ascending,  following 
septic  infection  of  the  soft  parts  or  bones  of  the  lower  extremity  ;  or  occasionally 
directly  caused  by  contusion  of  the  vessel  just  below  the  groin,  or  by  its  bruising 
during  forced  flexion  of  the  thigh.  Femoral  phlebitis  is  not  uncommonly  a  sequel 
of  enteric  fever  and  of  other  exhausting  diseases,  and  is  a  familiar  post-operative 
complication  of  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  appendix,  the  uterus,  the  tubes  and 
ovaries,  and  other  abdomino-pelvic  procedures,  even  when  apparendy  unattended  by 
infection.  The  predisposing  causes  are  thought  to  be  the  relative  immobility  of  the 
patient  and  the  consequent  sluggishness  of  the  circulation,  especially  in  the  lower 
extremities,  the  dependent  position  of  the  limb  in  bed,  and  the  altered  constitution 
of  the  blood  (in  the  čase  of  fever)  ;  the  exciting  cause  is  probably  a  very  slight 
degree  of  infection.  Pain  and  cedema  follow,  but  such  cases  almost  always  do  well. 
On  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  artery,  both  vessels  are  often  wounded  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  resulting  formation — if  the  communication  between  them  is  direct — 
of  an  aneurismal  varix  ;  or  if  it  is  indirect — an  aneurismal  sac  intervening — of  a 
varicose  aneurism.  Wounds  requiring  ligation  and  sudden  occlusion  of  the  vein 
from  any  cause  are  dangerous  from  the  risk  of  development  of  moist  gangrene. 
Lateral  suture  of  wounds  in  this  vein  has  been  successfully  employed  in  a  number  of 
instances.  The  femoral  vein  is  not  infrequently  involved  in  ulcerative  malignant 
or  phagedenic  processes  implicating  the  skin  of  the  groin  and  upper  thigh,  or  the 
inguinal  lymphatic  nodes. 

After  ligation,  the  collateral  circulation  is  established  bet\veen  the  veins  of  the 
buttocks  and  the  internal  circumfiex  veins,  and  between  the  veins  of  the  pelvis  and 
the  external  pudic  veins. 

The  practical  relations  of  the  femoral  vein  to  femoral  hernia  have  been  described 
(page  1773). 

The  popliteal  vein,  together  with  the  artery  (which  is  closer  to  the  bone,  and 
therefore  more  easily  compressed  or  torn),  has  been  lacerated  in  supracondyloid 
fracture  of  the  femur.  It  has  been  so  compressed  by  a  popliteal  aneurism  as  to  cause 
thrombosis  and  enormous  distention  of  the  veins  and  of  the  leg.  Owing  to  the 
unyielding  character  of  the  boundaries  of  the  ham,  it  may  also  be  sufficiently  com- 
pressed by  infiammatory  exudates,  by  abscess,  or  by  enlarged  bursae,  to  cause 
swelling  and  oedema  of  the  foot  and  leg  The  vein  is  so  exceptionalIy  thick-walled 
that  in  spite  of  its  more  superficial  position  it  is  never  ruptured  alone,  but  only  wheii 
the  force  is  sufficient  to  tear  the  artery  also.  The  involvement  of  both  may  be  favored 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  vessels  are  so  closely  united  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them, 
and  this  also  favors  the  occasional  production  of  aneurismal  varix  or  varicose 
aneurism  after  stab-wounds.  This  close  connection  makes  the  denudation  of  the 
artery  difficult  in  the  operation  for  its  ligation. 

The  veins  of  the  leg  are,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  veins  of  the 
pampiniform  and  hemorrhoidal  plexuses,  more  often  the  subject  of  varicosity  than 
any  other  veins  of  the  bodv.  This  is  due  to  C  i )  the  high  blood- pressure  in  these 
veins,  resulting  from  {a)  the  erect  posture  of  the  human  species  and  the  conscquent 
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C-  vertical  position  of  these  veins  ;  {b)  the  lengfth  of  the  column  of  blood  they  carry, 

|.  extending,  in  the  čase  of  the  long  saphenous  vein,  from  its  beginning  at  the  ankle  to 

g  the  upper  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  ;  (^)  in  many  cases  to  compression  above, 

.  as  from  abdominal  or  pelvic  growths,  or  the  gravid  uterus,  or  from  garters.      (2)  In 

the  superficial  veins  the  frequency  of  varicosity  is  also  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate 

'  extemal  support  to  their  thin  and  distensible  walls,  the  saphenous  veins,  for  example, 

lying  outside  of  the  deep  fascia  in  loose  connective  tissue.     (3)  To  the  increased 

resistance  that  must  be  overcome  at  the  points  where  the  deep  and  superficial  vessels 

communicatei  and  where  in  many  cases  the  varicosity  seems  to  begin.     A  t  such 

points  the  upward  current  of  blood  has  to  overcome — and  the  walls  of  the  veins  to 

support — not  only  the  downward  pressure  of  the  vertical  column  of  blood  in  the 

vessels  above  it,  but  also  the  resistance  of  the  blood-stream  driven  out  of  the  deep 

vein  by  the  contracting  muscles  between  which  it  lies,  and  entering  the  superficial 

vein  at  a  right  angle.     The  valve  next  below  this  point  of  entrance  prevents  the  relief 

that  might  be  obtained  from  temporary  distention  of  a  long  lower  secdon  of  the  vein 

and  limits  these  forces  to  a  circumscribed  area,  which  yields  and  becomes  varicose. 

The  venous  plexus  between  the  two  layers  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  is  often  the 

seat  of  varices  of  great  size.     The  six  chief  veins  which  pass  from  the  soleus  muscle 

alone  to  enter  into  the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  trunks  have  a  united  diameter 

of  not  less  than  one  inch  (Treves). 

The  fact  that  each  of  the  saphenous  veins  is  accompanied  by  a  sensory  nerve 
accounts  for  the  aches  and  pains  associated  with  varicosity. 

THE  PORTAL  SVSTEM. 

The  portal  system  is  composed  of  ali  the  veins  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
walls  of  the  digestive  tract  below  the  diaphragm  (with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum)  and  includes  also  the  veins  which  return  the  blood  from 
the  pancreas,  spleen,  and  gall-bladder.  It  presen ts  a  marked  peculiarity  in  that  the 
system  begins  and  ends  in  capillaries,  the  blood  which  it  contains  having  entered  its 
constituent  veins  from  the  capillaries  of  the  intestine,  stomach,  and  the  other  organs 
mentioned  above,  and  passing  thence  to  the  liver,  where  it  traverses  another  set 
of  capillaries,  by  \vhich  it  reaches  the  hepatic  veins  and  so  the  heart.  Coming  as 
it  does  principally  from  the  intestine,  the  portal  blood  is  more  or  less  laden  with 
nutritive  material,  which  has  been  digested  and  absorbed  through  the  intestinal 
walls,  but  is  not  yet  in  a  condition,  so  far  as  some  of  its  constituents  are  concerned, 
suitable  for  assimilation  by  the  tissues.  To  undergo  the  changes  necessary  for  its 
conversion  into  assimilable  material  it  is  carried  by  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver,  and  as  it 
passes  through  the  capillaries  of  that  organ  it  undergoes  the  necessary  modifications. 

In  other  words,  the  portal  vein  stands  in  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  the  liver 
that  the  pulmonary  vein  does  to  the  lungs.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  convey  material  to 
the  organ  for  its  nutrition,  that  being  accomplished  by  the  hepatic  arteries  for  the 
liver  just  as  it  is  accomplished  by  the  bronchial  arteries  for  the  lungs,  but  to  carry  to 
the  liver  crude  material  upon  which  the  organ  may  act,  elaborating  it  and  returning 
it,  as  required,  to  the  circulation  in  a  purified  and  assimilable  condition. 

The  inclusion  of  the  veins  of  the  spleen,  gall-bladder,  and  pancreas,  or  even  of 
those  of  the  rectum,  in  the  portal  system  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  topo- 
graphic  relationship  rather  than  on  the  basis  indicated  above. 

The  main  stem  of  the  portal  system  will  first  be  described  and  then  its  tributaries 
in  succession. 

The  Portal  Vein. 

The  portal  vein  (v.  portae)  (Figs.  772,  774)  is  formed  behind  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  by  the  union  of  the  superior  mesenteric  and  splenic  veins,  the  latter  receiving 
the  inferior  mesenteric  vein  shortly  before  its  union  with  the  superior  mesenteric. 
The  two  veins  unite  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  from  their  point  of  union  the  portal 
vein  passes  obli(juely  upward  and  to  the  right,  along  the  free  edge  of  the  lesser 
omentum,  towar(ls  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver.  There  it  divides  into  two 
trunks,  of  \vhich  the  right  is  the  larger  and  shorter  and  quickly  bifurcates  into 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch.     It  is  distributed  to  the  whole  of  the  right 
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lobe  of  the  liver  and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Spigelian  and  quadrHte  IoIh.-?;.  t?.-? 
reinainder  of  these  lobes  and  the  left  lobe  receiving  branches  from  the  teli  trurk 

The  tninks  of  the  vein  or  their  branches  enter  the  substance  of  ihe  livcr  jn.i 
divide  in  a  more  or  less  distinctly  dichotomoiis  nianner  to  form  interlohiilar  v^im. 
which,  as  their  name  indicates,  occupy  a  position  between  the  lobules  of  the  orij.m. 
and  give  oft  capillaries  uhich  traverse  the  lobule  and  empty  into  the  intralclulrtr 
veins,  the  origins  of  the  hepatic  veins. 

The  portal  vein  measures  about  8  cm.  {2>%  in.)  in  length  and  has  a  diamoter  o: 
from  1.5  to  2  cm,  Its  wails,  especially  in  its  iipper  portion,  contain  a  consideratiV 
qiiantity  of  muscle-lissne  and  it  is  destitute  of  valves. 

Relations. — At  its  orij,nn  the  portal  vcIn  lies  behind  the  head  of  the  panm-a*. 
and  to  the  left  of  the  vena  cava  tnferior.     As  it  ascends  it  comes  to  lie  at  first  K-hind 


Panal  vein  anrt  its  Iribuiarin :  liver  hu  b«n  pullcd  upwird. 

the  first  portion  of  the  duodeniim  and  then  betueen  the  two  layers  of  the  lesser 
omentum.  In  this  latter  portion  of  its  course  it  is  associated  with  the  hepatic  artcn' 
and  the  common  bile-diict,  both  of  \vhich  lic  nnterior  to  it.  the  arterj-  to  the  Icft  and  ihe 
ducl  to  the  right.  It  enters  the  transverse  fissTire  to\vards  its  right  extreniity,  hence 
the  shortness  of  the  right  tnmk  cnnipared  wilh  the  k-ft,  and  its  trunks  have  in  (roni 
of  ihem  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  arterv.  the  hi-jJatic  diicla  lying  anterior  to  th(.->t*. 
Tributaries. — The  tributarics  o(  the  portal  vein  are  :  (i)  the  superior  mesen- 
leric,  (2)  the  splenic.  {■^^  the  iii/trior  mescnliric.  (4')  the  g;fislric,  (5)  t^c pvforic. 
and  (6)  the  rvstif  vrhu:.  In  addition  to  these  principal  triluitaries,  the  portal  vein.  or 
its  branches  \vithin  the  Uvlt,  also  receivcs  a  niimbcr  of  sniull  veins  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  falciform  lipinicnt  of  the  livc-r  and  in  the  le^iser  omenlum,  and.  further- 
morc,  it  rcceives  at  the  transvcrse  ti^sitn-  (7)  i^imi?  fntnimbilical  veins  which  ascend 
the  anterior  abdoniinal  wall  along  \vith  the  round  liganient. 
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I.  The  Superior  Mesenteric  Vein, — The  superior  mesenteric  vein  (v.  mesen- 
terica  superior)  (Fig.  773)  accompanies  the  artery  of  the  same  name,  lying  upon  its 
right  side.  It  has  its  beginning  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  ileum  and  ascends  in  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  Above, 
it  passes  over  the  third  portion  of  the  duodenum  and  then  between  that  portion 
of  the  intestine  and  the  lower  border  of  the  pancreas,  uniting  behind  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  with  the  splenic  vein  to  form  the  portal  vein.     It  possesses  no  val  ves. 

Tributaries. — The  tributaries  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vein  correspond  with  the  branches 
of  the  corresponding  arter>',  except  that  it  receives  in  addition  the  pancreatico-duodenal  and 
right  gastro-epiploic  veins  which  accompany  the  similarly  named  branches  of  the  hepatic  arterv. 

(a)  The  veins  of  the  small  intestine  (vv.  intestinales)  have  their  origin  in  the  wa]ls  of  the 
small  intestine  from  the  last  portion  of  the  duodenum  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ileo-caecal 
valve.  Their  arrangement  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  arteries  of  the  small  intestine,  the 
numerous  small  branches  vvhich  emerge  from  the  intestine  being  united  by  transverse  anasto- 
moses,  as  a  rule  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  arteries,  and  forming  one  or  more  series  of 
venous  arcades  lying  between  the  two  layers  of  the  mesentery.  From  these  arcades  branches 
arise  wh!ch  pass  towards  the  superior  mesenteric  vein,  gradually  uniting  to  form  about  tweiUy 
stems  vvhich  open  independently  into  the  superior  mesenteric.  The  branches  of  origin  of  the 
intestinal  veins.  just  after  they  emerge  from  the  intestine  are  provided  with  valves  in  the  child, 
but  they  usuaUy  degenerate  more  or  less  completely  before  adult  life. 

{d)  The  ileo-colic  vein  (v.  ileocoHca)  arises  at  the  junction  of  the  ileum  and  cascum  by  the 
union  of  a  caecal  and  an  ileal  branch,  the  latter  of  which  anastomoses  with  the  origin  of  the 
superior  mesenteric.  The  caecal  branch  receives  an  appendicular  vein  from  the  appendix  vermi- 
formis,  and  the  main  stem  passes  upward  between  the  two  layers  of  the  mesentery  to  open  into 
the  superior  mesenteric  just  before  it  passes  over  the  duodenum. 

(r)  The  right  colic  veins  (vv.  colicae  dexcrae)  originate  in  the  walls  of  the  ascending  colon 
and  are  two  or  three  in  number.  They  anastomose  by  transverse  branches  with  the  ileo-colic  and 
middle  colic  veins  and  pass  almost  horizontallv  medially  to  open  into  the  superior  mesenteric. 

(d)  The  middle  colic  vein  (v.  colica  media)  emerges  from  the  transverse  colon  by  a 
number  of  small  branches  which  anastomose  to  the  right  and  left  with  the  right  and  left  colic 
veins,  and  unite  to  a  single  stem  which  opens  into  the  superior  mesenteric  just  before  it  passes 
beneath  the  pancreas. 

(e)  The  right  gastro-epiploic  vein  (v.  gastroepiploica  dextra)  runs  from  left  to  right  along 
the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  communicating  directly  vvith  the  left  gastro-epiploic  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  curvature.  It  receives  tributaries  from  the  lower  portions  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  from  the  greater  omentum,  and  opens  into 
the  superior  mesenteric  shortly  before  its  union  with  the  splenic.  It  occasionally  receives  a 
pancreatico-duodenal  vein,  and  may  unite  with  the  middle  colic  vein  to  form  a  gastro-colic 
vein  instead  of  opening  directly  into  the  superior  mesenteric. 

(/)  The  pancreatico-duodenal  veins  (vv.  pancreaticoduodenales),  like  the  arteries,  may  be 
two  in  number,  one  of  which  opens  directly  into  the  superior  mesenteric  and  the  other 
into  the  right  gastro-epiploic.  Frequently,  however,  they  are  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
separate  vessels  arising  independently  from  each  of  the  tvvo  viscera  concemed,  the  duodenum 
(vv.  duodenales)  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas  (vv.  pancreaticae). 

2.  The  Splenic  Vein. — The  splenic  vein  (v.  llenalis)  (Fig.  774)  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  five  or  six  branches  which  emerge  from  the  hilum  of  the  spleen.  It  passes 
almost  horizontally  to  the  right  below  the  splenic  artery,  resting  at  first  upon  the 
upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  but  later  coming  to  lie  behind  that  organ.  Behind  the 
head  of  the  pancreas  it  unites  with  the  superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  portal  vein. 

Tributaries. — These  correspond  with  the  branches  of  the  arter>',  and  in  addition  it  receives 
near  its  tennination  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  which  for  purposes  of  description  will,  however, 
be  regarded  as  independent. 

(a)  The  short  gastric  veins  (vv.  gastricae  brcves)  arise  from  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  and 
pass  bctween  the  layers  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  to  open  partly  into  the  splenic  vein  and 
partly  into  its  branches  of  origin  as  they  emerge  from  the  hilum. 

{d)  The  left  gastro-epiploic  vein  (v.  gastroepiploica  sinistra)  passes  from  right  to  left  along 
the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  communicating  directly  with  the  right  gastro-epiploic  about 
half-way  along  the  curvature.  It  receives  branches  from  the  lower  portions  of  both  surfaces  of 
the  stomach  and  from  the  greater  omentum,  and  opens  into  the  splenic  vein  near  its  formation. 

(r)  The  pancreatic  veins  (vv.  pancreaticae),  which  may  be  five  or  more  in  number,  open 
into  the  splenic  vein  at  various  points  in  its  passage  behind  the  pancreas. 
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3,  The  Inferior  Mesenteric  Vein. — The  inierior  mesenteric  vein  (t.  mescn- 
terica  inferior)  (Fig.  774)  is  formed  hy  the  junction  of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  and 
sigmoid  veins  opposite  the  sigmoid  tlexure  of  the  colon,  and  passes  upward  in 
company  with  the  corresponding  artery.  It  is  continucd  on,  however,  beyond  the 
point  where  the  artery  arises  frorn  the  abdominal  aorta,  lying  behind  the  peritoneum 
3light]y  medial  to  the  ascending  colon,  and,  finally,  it  passes  beneath  the  pancreas 


Soperior  mesenlerli  vein  »nd  iis  IribuUria;   tnuisver««  cokm 

tO  open  usuallV  into  the  splenic  vein  not  far  Irom  its  union  with  the  superior 
mesenteric.  Occasionally  it  opens  into  the  latter  vein  (Fig.  774)  or  eise  equal!y 
into  both,  thus  taking  a  direct  part  in  the  formation  ol  the  porul  vein. 

Tributaries. — Tts  tribularies  correspond  to  the  branches  of  the  artery, 

(a)  The  aupeiior  hemonhoidal  vein  (v.  haemorrhoidalis  suptrior)  has  its  origin  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  by  several  branches,  and.  passing  upward,  unites  with  the 
sigmoid  veins  to  form  the  inferior  mesenteric.  Through  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  il  communi- 
cates  with  the  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins,  thus  placing  the  porlal  and  inferior  caval 


systems  ir.  — 

(A)  The  sigmoid  veina  (vv.  sinmoidcae)  are  variable  in  number  and  pass  from  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  the  lower  poriion  of  the  descendlng  colon  to  the  inferior  mesenteric,  the  lou-est  one 
uniting  with  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  tO  form  that  vein. 
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(c)  The  Icft  colic  vein  (v.  colica  sinistra)  has  its  origin  in  the  walls  of  the  descending  colon, 
anastomosing  above  with  the  tniddle  colic  and  belovv  with  the  sigmoid  veins.  It  passes  medially 
to  open  into  the  upper  part  of  the  inferior  mesenteric. 

4.  The  Gastric  Vein, — ^The  gastric  vein  (v.  coronaria  ventriculi)  (Fig.  772) 
accompanies  the  gastric  artery  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach.  It  has  its 
origin  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  pyloric  vein, 
and  passes  at  first  from  right  to  left  along  the  lesser  curvature,  receiving  tributaries 
from  the  upper  part  of  both  surfaces  of  the  stomach.  At  the  opening  of  the 
oesophagus  into  the  stomach  it  makes  connections  with  the  cesophageal  veins,  and 
then  bends  upon  itself  and  passes  from  left  to  right  behind  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
lesser  sac  of  the  peritoneum,  and  terminates  either  in  the  portal  vein  or  in  the  splenic 
shortly  before  its  union  with  the  superior  mesenteric. 

The  peculiar  reflected  course  of  the  gastric  vein  is  readilv  understood  if  it  be  remembered 
that  the  aault  position  of  the  stomach  is  a  secondary  one.  VVnen  first  formed  the  long  axis  of 
the  stomach  is  practically  vertical,  the  p^rloric  end  being  directed  downward,  and  a  vein  starting 
at  the  Pylorus  wi1l  have  a  direct  ascendmg  course  to  the  portal  vein.  When  the  stomach  as- 
sumes  its  adult  position  the  course  of  the  vein  with  reference  to  the  viscus  does  not  alter,  and 
consequently  it  passes  from  pylorus  to  cardia,  and  must  then  bend  back  upon  itself  to  reach  the 
portal  vein. 

5.  The  Pyloric  Vein. — ^The  pyloric  vein  (v.  pylorica)  (Fig.  772)  accompanies 
the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery.  It  takes  its  origin  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  gastric  vein,  and  passes  downward  to  open 
into  the  portal. 

6.  The  Cystic  Vein. — The  cystic  vein  (v.  cjstica)  (Fig.  772)  returns  the 
blood  from  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  and  opens  usually  into  the  right  trunk  of  the 
portal  vein.     It  is  frequently  represented  by  two  separate  stems. 

7.  The  Parumbilical  Veins. — The  parumbilical  veins  (vv.  parumbilicales)  are 
a  number  of  small  veins  which  have  their  origin  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus  and  pass  upward  in  the  fold  of  peritoneum  which 
contains  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver.  They  anastomose  below  with  both  the 
superficial  and  deep  epigastric  veins  and  also  with  small  vessels  which  pass  down- 
ward  alongside  of  the  urachus  to  empty  into  the  vesical  plexus.  Above,  the  majority 
of  them  enter  the  quadrate  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver,  but  one  of  them,  the  vena 
supraumbilicalis,  enters  the  substance  of  the  round  ligament  at  a  varying  level  and 
opens  into  the  more  or  less  extensive  lumen  of  that  structure,  which  represents  the 
umbilical  vein  of  fcetal  life.  This  lumen  appears  to  persist  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
although  greatly  reduced  in  size  from  that  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  may  extend 
throughout  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  round  ligament,  although  perhaps,  more 
usually,  it  is  limited  to  its  upper  part»  and  opens  into  the  right  trunk  of  the  portal 
vein.  When  the  lumen  is  entirely  obliterated  it  is  possible  that  the  supraumbilical 
vein,  which  has  also  been  termed  the  accessory  portal  vein,  may  open  directly  into 
the  portal  vein. 

Collateral  Circulation  of  the  Portal  Vein.— Considering  the  fact  that  the  portal  vein 
terminates  in  capillaries  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  it  is  evident  that  certain  pathological 
conditions,  such  as  cirrhotic  changes,  which  may  occur  in  that  organ,  will  more  or  less  completely 
interfere  with  the  retum  of  the  blood  to  the  heart  from  the  intestine,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  by 
producing  an  obtiteration  of  the  capillaries.  The  possibilities  of  a  collateral  circulation  are 
therefore  important,  and  a  number  of  routes  occur  by  which.  under  stress,  the  blood  of  the 
portal  venous  system  may  pass  around  the  liver  and  reach  the  heart  through  one  of  the  other 
systems.  The  functional  capabilities  of  these  various  routes  are  furthered  by  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  portal  vein  possess  valves  except  in  their  finer  branches,  and  the  blood 
can  therefore  flow  in  them  in  a  reverse  direction  if  necessary.  The  principal  collateral  routes 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Through  the  f^astric  vein  the  blood  may  pass  to  the  cesophageal  veins  and  thence  to  the 
azygos  and  hemiazygc)s  veins.  VVhen  this  route  is  functional  the  cesophageal  veins  become 
enlarged  and  f  retjuently  varicose,  forming  contorted  elevations  upon  the  surface  of  the  oesophagus. 

2.  Through  the  superior  hemorrhoidat  veins  connections  are  made  by  way  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal  plcxus  vvith  the  hemorrhoidal  branches  of  the  internal  iliac.  These  connections  seem, 
however,  to  l)e  less  fre<iuently  functional  than  either  the  cardiac  or  parumbilical  routes. 
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3.  Through  tke  umitlual  and  suprautnbilical  veiiis  to  ihe  sup«rticial  or  dcep  epi^nst  Hcs  an^ 
so  to  the  exlemal  iliac  veins.  It  isinleresting  lo  note  that  in  cases  where  Ihis  routc  is  iunniirniil 
the  enIargeiHent  of  Ihe  superfieial  epigiisiric  veins  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  (levfclijpnu-ni  i-t 
varicosilies  upon  theni,  uhile  this  is  not  Ihe  čase  wilh  the  deep  epigaslrics.  An  explan:itii  in  1.11 
this  difference  has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  Ihe  deep  veins,  befure  upening  into  the  eMem^i 
iliac,  betid  sliglitly  backu'ard,  so  that  their  orifices  are  directed  in  the  same  u'ay  as  the  Hi  in  ■  * 
blood  in  the  larger  siem,  »hereas  the  superfieial  epigastrics  open  from  above  jntii  ihi-  lune 
saphenous  veins,  Iheir  orifices  being  opposed,  thereiore,  lo  the  flow  of  blood  in  Iht-  saj>hen'."u-.. 
— a  condilion  which  naturally  predisposes  towards  stasis  of  the  blood  In  the  epigastncs  aiid.  i' 
may  be  remarked,  aiso  ol  that  in  ihe  saphenous. 

These  are  the  principal  routes,  bul  it  must  be  noted  that  anastomoses  aIso  exist  1*1»  n-n 
the  portal  system  and  the  phrenic  veins  by  nieans  of  the  small  veins  which  des<;^nd  touard-  fhe 

Fig.  774. 


liver  in  the  falcifonn  Itcamcnt.  and  Communications  widi  ihe  infi-rior  caval  svstem  also  occnr 
bv  nie;iiis  of  relropcrilorieat  an.istc>mi>st-s  lH*l»een  Ihe  perilon<-al  atul  mesenteric  veins,  both  of 
which  are  cniile  small.     These  conimuiiications  are  kn.nvn  as  Ihe  veins  of  ReMui. 

I'in;illy.  it  niav  I>e  nicntioned  thal  anoniahnis  and  Iht-rt-lort-  iiinm.stant  Communications  o* 
the  portal  braiiches  wilh  lhc)sc  of  olher  svsleriis  ha\e  lH.(-n  olj-;trvi-d,  Thus  the  pistric.  the 
short  castrics.  or  the  pvlnric  vein  mav  anasti minsc  wilh  the  phrenics;  Ihe  splenic  or  the  left 
pislri>eplploic  wilh  ihc  reiials  ;  tluTijjlit  or  k-tt  colicuith  the  brancliL-s  from  the  (atlv  capsule of 
the  corres|>ondinK  klilm-v  ;  and  Ihe  diiodi-iinl  brancbis  nii(y  open  inio  Ihe  inferior  vena  cava. 
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Practical  Considerationa. — The  portal  syslem  may  be  obstmcted  by  (a) 
tumors  or  swellings  involvJng  the  liver  itself,  as  carcinoina,  hydatids,  or  abscess  ;  (i) 
eniargement  of  the  gall-bladder  from  new  growth  or  frora  concretions  ;  (c)  tumors 
of  contiguous  structures,  as  disease  of  lymph-nodes  in  the  portal  fissure  or  belween 
the  Iayer3  of  the  lesser  omentum,  or  carcinoma  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  ;  (d) 
disease  of  the  liver  tissue,  especially  cirrhosis  (chronic  interstitial  hepatitis)  in 
which  the  interlobular  veins  are  coinpressed  by  the  contraction  ol  the  connective 

Fig.  775. 


tissue  in  the  spaces  between  the  lobules  ;  fc)  valvular  disease  o(  the  heart  leading  to 
backw.-»rd  pressure  throuj^h  the  cava  and  hepatic  and  intralobular  veins  which  linally 
reaches  the  terminal  capillaries  of  the  portal  vein  and  ihen  the  Interlobular  veins 
and  the  entire  portal  systein.  resiilting  in  some  cascs  in  the  so-called  nutmeg  liver 
(cyanotic  atrophy).  The  consequences  of  portal  olistniction  are  various.  Iiut  may,  as 
a  rule,  easily  be  understood  by  referring  each  symptom  to  its  anatomical  basis  in 
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obstniction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  venous  tributaries.  The  chief  results  are  : 
(i)  Enlargement  of  the  liver  itself,  at  first  congestive,  later  from  hyperplasia. 
Diminution  in  the  quantity  of  bile  or  alteration  in  its  character  may  cause  constipa- 
tion  and  indigestion  ;  or  escape  of  its  coloring  matter  and  its  absorption  by  the 
hepatic  veins  may  give  rise  to  jaundice.  (2)  From  congestion  of  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  mucosa  (through  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric,  splenic,  and  gastric 
tributaries)  there  may  develop  indigestion,  flatulence,  eructations,  and  vomiting,  often 
bloody  ;  serous  exudation  into  the  bowel — intestinal  indigestion,  and  diarrhoea,  some- 
times  with  black  stools  from  decomposed  blood — or  into  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity — ascites  ;  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  spleen  ;  hemorrhoids  (from  the 
communication  between  the  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins — systemic — and 
the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein — portal) ;  varicosities  in  the  lower  extremities,  possibly 
from  the  same  communication  between  the  caval  and  portal  systems,  but  oftener  from 
the  direct  interference  by  an  enlarged  liver  with  the  current  in  the  inferior  cava. 

Septic  inflammation  of  the  liver  may  reach  that  organ  through  any  of  the  portal 
tributaries.  It  is  not  uncommonly  the  result  of  infection  originating  during  a  dysen- 
teric  attack.  Cancer  may  also  reach  the  liver  by  venous  channels,  usually  by  the 
gastric  or  hemorrhoidal  tributaries. 

As  the  number  of  extraperitoneal  anastomoses  between  the  branches  of  the 
parietal  vessels  (lower  intercostal,  phrenic,  lumbar,  ilio-lumbar,  epigastric  and  circum- 
flex  iliac)  and  branches  of  vessels  that  supply  viscera  without  a  complete  peritoneal 
covering  (liver,  kidneys,  suprarenals,  duodenum,  pancreas,  ascending  and  descending 
colon)  are  of  great  importance  in  čase  of  obstruction  to  the  visceral  arterial  supply, 
so  the  corresponding  venous  anastomoses  are  of  equal  or  greater  importance  in 
obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  or  of  the  inferior  cava.  The  occasional  connection 
between  a  parumbilical  vein  and  the  external  iliacs — through  the  epigastrics — may 
also  relieve  portal  obstruction.  The  above  anastomoses  explain  the  effect  of  leeches 
or  wet  cups  or  counter-irritation  of  the  surface  in  congestions  or  infiammations  of 
the  partly  extraperitoneal  viscera.     (Woolsey.) 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  VEINS. 

The  embryonic  venous  system  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  sets  of  vessels. 
One  of  these  becomes  the  pulmonary  veins,  another  gives  rise  to  the  portal  and  umbilical  veins, 
whi]e  the  third  is  represented  by  what  are  termed  the  cardinal  veins.  It  is  to  these  last  that 
attention  may  first  be  directed. 

The  Cardinal  Veins.— The  cardinal  veins  (Fig.  776)  are  two  longitudinal  stems  which 
extend  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  receiving  throughout 

their  course  lateral  somatic  and  visceral  branches 
in  more  or  less  perfect  segmental  succession. 
From  each  vein  a  branch  passes  medially  towards 
the  heart,  and  the  portion  of  the  longitudinal 
vein  anterior  to  this  cross-branch  is  termed  the 
anterior  cardinal  or  primiHve  jugtUar^  whi]e 
that  behind  it  is  known  as  Xh^  ^$terior  cardinai, 
The  cross-branch,  which  is  tisually  described  as 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior  cardinals,  is  termed  the  duct  of  Ckvier, 

The  anterior  cardinals  take  their  origin 
from  veins  which  ramify  over  the  surface  of  the 
brain  and  receive  at  first  both  the  ophthalmic  and 
facial  veins.  The  cerebral  veins  later  condense 
to  form  the  superior  and  inferior  longitudinal, 
the  straight,  and  the  lateral  sinuses,  with  the  last 
of  which  the  ophthalmic  veins  unite,  their  intm- 
cranial  portions  becoming  the  cavemous  and 
inferior  petrosal  sinuses.  The  facial  veins,  how- 
ever,  sever  their  connection  with  the  cerebral 
veins  and  unite  with  other  superficial  veins  lo 
form  the  extemal  jugular— a  vessel  which  m 
some  mammalia  reaches  a  high  degree  of  devH- 
opment,  almost  or  entirely  replacing  the  intemal  jugular,  which  represents  the  main  stem 
of  the  cardinal.     In  man  the  original  condition,  in  which  the  extemal  jugular  is  of  subordinate 
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importance,  is  more  near]y  retained,  but  indications  of  a  transference  of  blood  from  the  tntracranial 
portions  of  the  internal  jugular  systeni  to  the  extemal  vessel  are  to  be  seen  in  theeinissary  veins. 
At  first  each  internal  jugular  opens  independently  into  the  right  auricle  through  the 
corresponding  duct  of  Cuvier  (Fig.  777,  j4),  but  later  a  communicating  branch  extending 
obliquely  across  from  the  left  to  the  right  vein  is  developed  (Fig.  777,  B)t  and  thereafter  the 

Fig.  777. 
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Diagrams  illustrating  developinent  of  luperior  vena  cava ;  A^  priinary  sytnmetrical  arrangcment ;  B^  establishment 
of  tranaverae  connection ;  C,  atropny  on  left  side  and  persistence  on  rigbt  side  of  auperior  vena  cava. 

lower  portion  of  the  left  vein  degenerates  until  it  is  represented  only  by  the  small  oblique  vein  of 
the  left  auricle,  opening  into  the  coronary  sinus,  which  is  the  persisting  left  ductus  Cuvieri 
(F>g-  777f  C).  The  oblique  connecting  branch  becomes  the  left  innominate  vein  of  adult 
anatomy,  and  the  portion  of  the  right  anterior  cardinal  beIow  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
innominate,  together  with  the  right  ductus  Cuvieri,  becomes  the  superior  vena  cava. 

The  Inferior  Vena  Cava. — ^The  posterior  cardinals  persist  in  part  as  the  azygos  veins,  but 
their  history  is  so  intimate]y  associated  with  that  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  that  an  account  of  the 
development  of  the  latter  may  first  be  presented.  In  the  early  stages  of  development  the  only 
portion  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  which  exists  is  the  portion  which  intervenes  between  the  entrance 
of  the  hepatic  veins  and  the  right  auricle,  this  portion  representing  the  terminal  part  of  the  ductus 

Fig.  778. 
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Oiagrams  illustiating  developmental  changes  leading  to  formation  of  inferior  cavat  and  azygos  veins. 

venosus  (page  705).  Branches  which  pass  to  the  posterior  cardinal  veins  from  the  mesentery 
anastomose  ]ongitudinally  to  form  on  each  side  of  the  bodv  a  venous  stem  which  has  a  course 
parallel  to  that  of  the  cardinals,  with  which  it  unites  beIow  ( Fig.  778,  /1).  This  is  the  subcardinal 
vein,  the  two  vessels  of  opposite  sides  of  the  body  being  united  with  one  another  and  with  the 
cardinals  by  a  strong  cross-branch  which  joins  the  cardinals  opposite  the  point  of  entrance  into 
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temiinating  above  ii 


Fig.  779- 


those  of  the  renal  veins.  The  portion  of  the  right  subcardinal  which  lies  bi 
branch  then  enlai^es  and  unites  with  Ihe  existing  ponion  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  Ihe  lower 
portion  oi  the  right  carditial,  togelher  with  the  portion  of  Ihe  cross-branch  which  inlcrvenes 
bettveen  it  and  the  right  subcardinal,  aiso  enlarges,  and  these  three  elements  evenlually  come 
into  line  wilh  one  anolher  and  with  the  terminal  portion  oi  the  ductus  venasus  lo  fomi  Ihe 
inferior  vena  cava. 

The  lower  portions  of  both  subcardinals  now  degenerate,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  left 
vein,  diminishing  in  size,  becomes  the  lefi  suprarenal  »ein.  A  cross-branch  forms  belween 
the  two  posterior  cardinals  at  the  level  of  the  common  iliac  veins,  and  Ihe  lower  pari  of  Ihe  left 
Cardinal  then  disappears  ( Fig.  778,  C),  a  small  portion  below  the  original  renal  cross-branch 
alone  persisling  to  form  the  terminal  part  of  the  left  spermatic  (ovarian )  vein,  which  thus  comes 
to  open  into  Ihe  left  renal  vein,  since  the  terminal  portion  of  Ihat  vessel  represents  the  original 
renal  cross-branch.  As  a  result  of  this  degeneration  the  left  common  iliac  vein  comes  lo  open 
into  the  1ower  part  of  the  right  posterior  cardinal  by  way  of  the  iliac  cross-branch. 

The  Azygoa  Veins. — \Vhile  thesechanges  have  been  laking  plače  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  posterior  cardinals  have  undergone  degeneration  imniediately  anterior  10  the  renal  cross- 
branch  (Fig.  778),  so  that  they  form  independent  vessels,  receiving  the  intercostal  veins  and 
■  1  the  ductus  Cuvieri.    They  now  constitute  the  azygos  veins.  and,  on  the 
degeneration  of  the  louer  part  of  the  lefi 
anterior  cardinal,  the  left  azygos  de\-elops 
connection  with  the  right  by  one  or  tivo 
transverse  branches  and   then   separates 
from  the  coronary  sinus,  ihe  adult  condi- 
tion  of  ihe  hemiazygos  vein  being  thus 
acquired. 

The  Portal  Vein. — Passing  along  Ihe 
umbilical  cord  to  the  body  of  the  enibr)'0 
are  two  vitellitie  or  omphaio-mesentrric 
veins,  which  have  theirorigin  in  Ihe  yolk- 
sac,  and  the  umbilical  vrin,  which  brings 
back  the  blood  from  Ihe  placenta.  When 
it  reaches  the  umbilicus,  the  umbilical 
vein  divides  inio  two  stems  which  pass 
upward  upoii  the  inner  surface  of  ihe 
anterior  abdominal  wall  and  unite  above 
with  the  corresponding  vitelMne  veins  lo 
open  into  ihe  ductus  Cuvieri.  The  vitel- 
Mne veins  pass  from  the  umbilicus  10  the 
intesline  and  ascend  along  it,  receiving 
■  Iributaries  from  it ;  above,  ihey  traverse 
theliver,  breakingupintoanet-work  inits 
substance,  and  are  then  continued  on  lo 
unite  with  the  umbilicals  (Fig.  779,  A). 
By  Ihe  eniacgement  of  certain  portions  of 
thehei)alicnet-workawell-markedvenous 
stem  is  formed.  exiending  from  the  puint 
,  where  Ihe  left  vitelline  vein  entets  the  liver 
1  lo  the  junction  of  the  common  stem  formed 
by  ihe  right  vitelline  and  umbilical  veins 
wilh  the  duct  of  Cuvier.  This  new  siem  is 
the  ductus  vcnosus  (Figs.  779,  £and  C), 
and  it  later  forms  a  connection  «'ith  the  left  umbilical  vein  and  becomes  the  coniinuation 
of  that  vessel  as  the  result  of  the  degeneration  of  the  upper  part  of  the  umbilical  ( /)). 

In  the  meantime  Ihree  cross-conneclions  have  developed  belween  Ihe  l»'o  vitelline  veins 
(Fig.  779,  A,  B,  C),  lwo  of  them  pa.ssing  veniral  10  the  intestine  and  one  dorsal  to  it,  the 
intestine  thus  becoming  surrounded  by  tivo  venous  rings.  The  right  hatf  of  the  lower  ring 
and  Ihe  left  half  of  the  upper  one  now'  degenerate  (/)),  and  Ihe  persisting  ponioits,  u*hich 
terminale  parlty  in  the  hepalic  net-uork  anel  partly  in  the  ductus  venosus,  become  the  portal 
vein.  The  upper  portion  of  the  righi  umbilical  vein  bas  in  the  meaniime  made  a  connection 
wilh  Ihe  upper  ring  of  Ihe  vitelline.  and  the  part  abo\'e  the  connection  then  degeneratcs^  tbe 
lower  part  becoming  much  rediiced  in  size  and  [lersisling  as  a  small  parumbitical  vein  in  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall.  This  arrangement  persists  until  birlh,  Ihe  placental  blood  passing  bjr 
>vay  of  the  left  umbilical  \'ein  partlv  to  ihe  ductus  venosus  and  thence  by  Iht  inferior  vena  cava  lo 
Ihe  heart  and  partlv  Ihrough  the  hejKitic  neI-work  by  wayof  the  communication  between  Ihe  left 
umbilical  and  vitelline  veins.    At  birth  the  placental  suppiy  of  blood  Ls  of  course  cut  off,  the  ductus 
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venosus  degenerates  to  a  solid  cord  up  to  the  point  where  the  hepatic  veins,  developed  from  the 
hepatic  net-work,  unite  with  it.  The  umbilical  vein  also  degenerates  to  form  the  round  ligament 
of  the  liver,  which  frequently  presents  more  or  less  distinct  evidences  of  its  original  lumen. 

The  Vcins  of  the  Limbs. — The  details  of  the  development  of  the  limb  veins  are  not  as  yet 
thoroughly  known.  The  superficial  veins  are  the  first  to  form,  the  basilic  vein  of  the  arm  and 
the  long  saphenous  of  the  leg  being  the  primary  vessels  and  the  axillary  and  subclavian  and  the 
iliac  veins  their  respective  continuations.  The  remaining  superficial  veins  and  the  deep  veins 
are  later  formations. 

The  Pulmonary  Veins. — ^The  pulmonary  veins  make  their  exit  from  the  lungs  as  four 
vessels,  two  belonging  to  each  lung,  but  as  they  approach  the  heart  they  unite  first  in  pairs  and 
then  to  form  a  single  trunk  which  opens  into  the  right  auricle.  Later  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  original  veins  is  taken  up  into  the  wall  of  the  auricle,  the  absorption  eventually  extending 
beyond  the  point  of  the  union  of  the  original  veins  in  pairs,  so  that  in  the  adult  ali  four  veins 
open  independently  into  the  auricle. 

THE  FCETAL  CIRCULATION. 

The  primary  or  vitelline  circulation  of  the  inammalian  embryo,  formed 
by  the  ramifications  of  the  vitelline  arteries  and  veins  over  the  yolk-sac  (umbilical 
vesicle),  must  be  regarded  as  an  inheritance  from  ancestors  in  whom  the  yolk 
provided  the  nutrition  for  the  developing  animal.  While  in  birds  and  reptiles 
the  vitelline  veins  are  important  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  the  nutritive 
materials  taken  up  from  the  yolk,  in  mammals  in  this  respect  they  are  of  little 
consequence,  thus  afifording  an  example  of  structures  that,  although  no  longer 
useful,  recur  in  the  development.  The  vitelline  circulation  is  soon  followed  by  a 
second,  the  allantoic  circulation,  which  in  man  and  the  higher  mammals  provides 
the  vessels  connecting  the  foetus  vvith  the  placenta — the  organ  whereby  respiration 
and  nutrition  are  secured  to  the  foetus  during  the  greater  part  of  its  sojourn  vvithin 
the  uterus. 

The  blood  is  carried  from  the  foetus  to  the  placenta  by  the  hvpogastric  arteries 
and  their  prolongations,  the  two  umbilical  arteries.  After  passing  through  the 
vascular  tufts  of  the  chorionic  villi  that  constitute  the  essential  structures  of  the  foetal 
part  of  the  placenta,  the  foetal  blood,  renewed  in  oxygen  and  laden  with  nutritive 
material  deri  ved  from  the  maternal  circulation,  is  carried  by  venous  tributaries  that 
unite  into  the  single  umbilical  vein,  The  latter  vessel  accompanies  the  umbilical 
arteries  vvithin  the  umbilical  cord  as  far  as  the  umbilicus,  from  which  point  it  then 
passes  along  the  free  margin  of  the  crescentic  peritoneal  fold,  the  falciform  ligament, 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  to  join  the  portal  vein  and  pour  its  stream  of  freshly 
oxygenated  blood  into  the  current  of  venous  blood  returned  from  the  digestive  tract 
to  the  liver.  For  a  short  time  the  rapidly  growing  liver  is  capable  of  transmitting 
ali  the  blood  brought  to  it  by  the  vitelline  (later  portal)  and  the  umbilical  veins, 
and  this  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart  after  making  the  circuit  of  the  vessels  of  the 
liver.  Soon,  ho\vever,  the  latter  organ  can  no  longer  accommodate  the  entire 
volu  me  of  blood  conveyed  to  it  by  the  portal  and  umbilical  veins,  and  the  necessary 
relief  is  afforded  by  the  development  of  a  short  vessel,  the  ductus  venosus,  or 
diicius  Arantii,  that  extends  from  the  portal  vein  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  and 
thus  establishes  a  by-pass  for  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygenated  blood  returned 
from  the  placenta.  On  reaching  the  inferior  cava,  this  pure  blood  is  mingled  with 
the  venous  blood  being  returned  from  the  lower  half  of  the  body  and  the  abdominal 
viscera,  the  mixed  stream  so  formed  being  poured  into  the  right  auricle.  On  entering 
the  heart  the  current  is  directed  by  the  Eustachian  valve  towards  the  foramen 
ovale  in  the  auricular  septum  and  enters  the  left  auricle.  After  receiving  the 
meagre  additions  returned  by  the  pulmonary  veins  from  the  uninflated  lungs,  the 
blood  passes  through  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  into  the  left  ventricle. 
Contraction  of  this  chamber  forces  the  blood  into  the  systemic  aorta  and  thence  to 
ali  parts  of  the  body. 

After  traversing  the  vessels  of  the  head,  neck,  upper  extremities,  and  thorax, 
the  venous  blood  from  these  parts  is  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  superior  vena  cava, 
but  on  entering  the  right  auricle  does  not  mingle  to  any  extent  with  the  current 
returned  by  the  inferior  cava,  but  passes  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  into 
the  right  ventricle.     With  contraction  of  the  ventricles  the  blood  is  propelled  into 
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the  pulmonary  artery  and  towards  the  lungs.      Being  uninAated  ihese  ortjnns  .i:' 

appropriate  only  a  sniall  part  of  the  entire  volume  of  blood  broughi  by  thf  pui!iTion,r. 

artery.  hence  the  necessity  of  a  second  by-pas3,  the  ductus  arterioaus,  or  iJ'ii-?i; 

Bolaili,    that   extends    Irom    the    beginning   of   the    left    puliTionary    artcr\'   t-i  ih^ 

adjacent  aorta  and  represenLs  the  stili  pervious  distal  portion  of  the  lasi  aonirarch 

on  the  left  side  (page  847).      ISv  t<\..-.ii& 

Fig.  780.  Qf  the  ductus  arteriosus.  the  venous  IiImiI 

returned     from     the     head     and     a\s\>vs 

extreniities    is    poured     inio    the    ^Tcat 

descending  trunk,  the  aorta,  and  carrii^ 

to  the  abdominal  viscera  and    the  K-ui-r 

extremities.     On  reaching  the  bifurcaiion 

of  the  common  iliac  arteries.    the  Mf-J- 

stream  divtdes,  that  part   going  into  iht 

interna!    iliacs    being    of     inuch     grcaitr 

importance,  so  far  as  the  general  nutn- 

tion  of  the   fcetus   is  concemed,    since  ii 

is  carried   by  the  continuations  of  iK^ 

vessels — the    hypogastrics   and     unil)ilicil 

arteries — to  the  placenia,  to  be  once  niMe 

purified  and  again  returned  to  the  fului 

by  the  umbilical  vein. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  ibe 
fcetal  circulation  it  is  evident  (hal,  \iith 
the  exception  of  the  umbilical  vein,  w 
vessel  within  the  loetus  con\eys  f.trKti> 
arterial  or  fully  oxygenated  blood.  širne 
on  entering  the  inlerior  cava  the  jiurc 
blood  is  mixed  with  the  venous  reiurnini; 
Irom  the  lower  half  of  the  bodv.  It  b 
lurther  evident  that  the  blood  distributfd 
to  the  head  and  upper  extremities  is  li-» 
contaminated  than  that  passing  to  iht- 
lower  half  of  the  body  (rom  branches  ui 
the  aorta  given  off  after  junclion  uiih 
the  venous  stream  con\eyed  bv  the 
ductus  arteriosus.  It  may  be  l>omc  in 
mind  that  the  umbilical  vein  and  (ht 
ductus  venosus  carry  arterial  blood  ;ind 
the  piilmonary  artery  and  the  duttu^ 
,__^  arteriosus  purely  venous  blood.  the  aiTia 

Diaeram  o(  ftml  cimibiinn  shonly  beforp  hinh :       distributing  mi^ed.       Upon  the  assiimplii'n 

toijrir.^hkK,<i,,iniiirAu^ih)i.m,w^  p.H.ii.iiia  lA.  of  the  respiratory  function  at  birth.  ihc 
dufius  v-nMHiis!  ivt,  iiilerior  vriMcaia;' HvVuoriai  threc  analomical  structures  peculiar  10 
;™"Jic"V>A?'X™t"v^""y^DA.'S»nu' anl*i-  ^^^  '<*'''''  circulalion— the  ductus  vin.<su., 
■■^u«:  svc.siiifriorvtnat-ava:  AA.atidomiiiaiaoriai  the  foramen  Ovale,  and  the  ductus  arirri- 
leinaiiiucaitiries;  i.iHirsi.iit;  L.iunKs;  K.iiirinrv.  osus — become  useless  and  so<.>n  undt-r:;i> 
occlusion  and  atrophy,  the  tvio  form^r 
ducts  being  representcd  by  the  fibrous  cords  seen  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liitf 
and  terminal  part  of  the  aortic  arch  respectively.  Closure  o(  the  foramen  ov.ik- 
pmceeds  more  slowly,  a  week  or  more  being  usually  consumed  in  effcctii'c 
obliteration  of  the  o]jening;  inileed,  in  a  large  proporticm  of  individuals  (;om|iltit 
closure  nevtr  occurs  ( jiage  695), 


THE  LVMPHATIC  SVSTEM. 

The  lymphatic  system  is  a  system  of  vessels  which  occur  abundantly  in  almost 
ali  portions  of  the  body  and  converge  and  anastomose  to  form  two  or  more  main 
trunks,  which  open  into  the  subclavian  veins  just  before  they  are  joined  by  the 
internal  jugular.  The  vessels  contain  a  fluid  termed  lymph,  usually  colorless,  and 
containing  numerous  corpuscles  known  as  iymphocyies,  Since  the  latter  usually 
come  under  observation  as  they  circulate  within  the  blood-vessels,  the  detailed 
account  of  the  lymphocytes  is  given  in  connection  with  blood -corpuscles  (page  684). 
In  those  vessels  which  have  their  origin  in  the  wall  of  the  small  intestine, 
however,  the  contained  fluid  has,  especially  during  digestion,  a  more  or  less  milky 
appearance,  owing  to  the  lymphocytes  being  loaded  with  particles  of  fat  which  they 
have  taken  up  from  the  intestinal  contents.  On  this  account,  these  vessels  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  lacteals,  although  it  must  be  recognized  that  they  are  merely 
portions  of  the  general  lymphatic  system. 

In  certain  respects  the  vessels  of  the  system  strongly  resemble  the  veins,  closely 
associated  with  which  they  take  their  origin  embryologically  and  into  which  they 
finally  pour  their  contents  in  the  adult.  They  arise  from  a  capillary  net-work,  their 
walls  have  a  structure  closely  resembling  that  of  the  veins,  they  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  valves,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  fiuid  which  they  contain  flows  from 
the  tissues  towards  the  heart.  With  these  similarities  there  are  combined,  however, 
marked  differences.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  capillaries  are  closed  and  do  not  communicate  with  any  centrifugal  set  of  vessels, 
as  the  venous  capillaries  do  with  the  arterial  ;  and  another  important  difference  is 
to  be  found  in  the  frequent  occurrence  upon  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  character- 
istic  enlargements,  the  lymphatic  nodes  or  so-called  glands  (lymphoglandulae),  quite 
different  from  anything  occurring  in  connection  with  the  veins. 

L»ymph-Spaces. — Throughout  practically  ali  regions  of  the  body  spaces  of 
varying  size,  occupied  by  a  dear,  more  or  less  watery  fiuid,  exist,  and  to  these 
the  term  lymph-spac€s  has  been  applied  (Fig.  781).  It  was  long  believed  that 
they  were  directly  continuous  with  the  lymphatic  capillaries,  that  the  latter,  indeed, 
opened  out  from  them,  the  spaces  forming  the  origins  of  the  capillaries.  There  is, 
however,  a  growing  tendency  to  dispute  this  view  and  to  regard  the  lymphatic 
capillaries  as  being  quite  independent  of  the  spaces, — the  en  tire  lymphatic  system, 
in  fact,  being  a  closed  system,  except  for  its  Communications  with  the  subclavian 
veins.  Since,  however,  the  lymphatic  capillaries  form  net-works  in  the  tissues 
which  bound  these  spaces,  interchange  of  their  contents  with  those  of  the  capillaries 
is  by  no  means  difficult,  the  lymphocytes,  even,  passing  on  occasion  through  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  into  the  spaces  and  returning  again  to  the  interior  of  the 
capillaries. 

If  a  colored  fluid  be  injected  into  the  portal  vein  it  will  pass  through  the  walls  of 
the  venous  capillaries  and  in  vade  the  spaces  of  the  interlobular  hepatic  connective 
tissue,  and  later  it  will  fiow  away  by  the  hepatic  lymph- capillaries.  By  varying  the 
extent  of  the  injection  it  will  be  found  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  will  be  injected  when 
the  lymph-spaces  are  completely  filled,  but  will  not  be  when  the  spaces  are  only 
partially  injected  (Mali),  so  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  extravasation  from  the 
portal  capillaries  is  primarily  into  the  hepatic  lymph-spaces  and  thence  makes  its  way 
into  the  lymph-capillaries. 

The  spaces  vary  greatly  in  size,  existing  in  certain  tissues  even  between  the 
individual  cells.  They  are  more  evident,  however,  in  the  connective  tissues,  reaching 
a  considerable  size  in  areolar  tissue,  where  they  form  a  continuous  net-work,  and, 
since  the  blood-vessels  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  con- 
nective tissue,  lymph-spaces  are  quite  distinct  along  their  courses,  forming  what  are 
known  as  the  perivascular  iympk-spaces  (Fig.  782).  In  other  regions  of  the  body 
somewhat  extensive  spaces  occur  which  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
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category  of  Iymph-spaces,  and  among  these  there  niay  be  menrioned  the  subarachnoiii 
and  subdural  spaces  of  the  meninges,  Tenon's  space  in   the  orbit,  and  c^■«l  ibp 


spaces   occupied  by  the  aqueQus  and  vitreous  humors  of  the  eye,  as  »ell  as  ihc 
smaller  spaces  of  that  organ.     So,  too,  the  spaces  surrounding  that  enclosed  by  ihe 

membranous  labynnlh  nI 
the  ear  have  been  regardcii 
as  lyniph -spaces,  as  is 
indicated  by  their  names. 
Finally,  it  mav  bc 
menlioned  that  the  svn- 
ovial  ca\-ities  of  the  artic- 
ulations  and  the  greaier 
serous  cavitics  of  the  bodv 
enclosed  by  the  pleura, 
pericardium,  and  fM^Hlri- 
neum  have  been  regard<.'d 
as  bcing  in  dircct  com- 
miinication  with  the  Ivm- 
phaticcapiilaries:  bunhis 
view  is  also  in  aU  prota- 
bility  erroneous. 

Notu-ithstanding  tht 
independence  of  thcse 
spaces  from  the  lymphalic 
capillaries.  it  must  t* 
recognized  that  some  nI 
them    at    least    play    im' 

Feiivasiular  l>ini.h-!pac«  surrauiidiiiK  r«ii>i)  IiIuikJ-vhkIs.    v  130.  portant      rfiles      from      ihe 

physiological  standpoinl. 
in  serving  as  middle-men  between  the  tissues  and  the  !ymphatics,  and,  furthernionf. 
those  of  the  eyeball,  by  their  communication  with  neighb()riTig  spaces,  permit  of  .i 
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rapid  compensation  for  variations  in  the  intraocular  tension.  From  the  anatomical 
standpoint,  however,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  actually  parts  of  the  lymphatic 
3ysteni,  and  the  mention  that  they  here  receive  is  merely  a  tribute  to  their  historical 
importance  in  the  problem  of  the  orlgin  of  the  lyniphatic  capillaries. 

The  Capillaries. — The  lymphatic  capillaries  (Fig.  783),  which  are  arranged 
in  the  form  of  net-works  of  very  diSerent  degrees  of  fineness  and  coinplexity,  dosely 
resemble  in  structure  the 

blood  -  capillaries,     their  Fio-  783- 

walls  consisting  of  a 
singlelayerofendotheh'al 
plates,  which,  however, 
are  usually  larger  and  | 
less  regularly  disposed  1 
than  those  lin  ing  the 
blood  -  channels.  They 
differ  from  those  of  the 
blood  -  vascuiar  5ystem 
not  only  in  their  ultimate 
branches  being  closed, 
but  also  in  their  general 
appearance.  Thus,  they 
are  of  much  greater 
calibre,  their  diameter 
varying  from  .030-.060 
mm.,  while  that  of  the 
blood-capillaries  may  be 
as  little  as  .008  mm.  ; 
they  do  not  present  the  regularity  ol  size  and  gradual  increase  or  diminution  of 
calibre  noticeable  in  the  blood-capiUaries,  but  larger  and  smaller  stems  are  inde(initely 
interspersed,  and  spindle-shaped  or 


Lrnphalic 


Fig,  784. 


nodular  enlargements  may  occur  at 
irregular  intervals  throughout  the 
net-work.  And,  finally,  as  a  result 
of  these  peculiarities,  the  meshes  of 
the  net-work  are  of  very  varying  size 
and  form. 

The  arrangement  assumed  by 
a  net-work  depends  largely  upon 
the  tissue  and  organ  in  which  it 
occurs.  In  the  integument,  for  in- 
stance, the  lymph-capillaries  arrange 
themselves  in  two  more  or  less 
distinct  layers,  a  more  superficial 
one,  composed  of  smaller  capillaries, 
and  a  deeper,  coarser  one, — numer- 
ous  Communications  necessarily 
existing  betiveen  the  two.  Both  net- 
works  are  contined  to  the  dermis, 
the  more  superficial  one  lying  close 
to  its  epidermal  surface,  while  the 
deeper  one  is  situated  in  its  deeper 
layers,  the  distancc  between  the  lwo 
'^  '  varying  according  to   the  develop- 

Transvem  sMiioii  ot  »m«ii  iyniph-v«i»i.   y  aro.  ment    of    the  dermis    in    different 

portions  of  the  body  and  in  different 
individuals.  From  the  superficial  laver  loops  or  single  capillaries  projecl  upward  into 
tho  derinal  jjapillae,  and  special  [»rtions  of  the  net-work  siirround  each  hair-follicle  and 
sudoriparous  gland. 

•  Das  SaiiKHdersvsIem.    Leipzig.  1861. 
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The  mucous  membranes  ha  ve  essentially  the  same  arrangement,  the  nel-work  with- 
in  the small  intestine,  Eor  instance,  being  arranged  in  two  more  or  less  distinct  !a yers,  one 
of  which  lies  in  the  submucosa  and  sends  loops  or  bUndly  ending  processes  into  the  villi, 
while  the  oiher  is  situated  in  the  muscular  coat.  What  may  be  regarded  as  a  third  net- 
work,  lying  beneath  the  serous  or  connective-tissue  investment.  is  formed  by  the  anas- 
tomosis  of  the  stems  arising  from  the  deeper  net-works  and  it  is  from  this  last  net-work 
that  the  efferent  stems  arise.  In  most  other  organs  lined  by  mucous  membrane  a 
similar  arrangement  occurs,  although  in  the  uterus,  bladder,  and  ureters  the  submucous 
net-work  seems  to  be  wanting,  the  muscular  set  alone  being  demonstrable.  Through- 
out  the  serous  membranes  the  net-works  possess  naturally  a  Iayered  arrangement.  but 
in  the  more  massivc  organs,  such  as  the  li\'er  and  pancreas,  they  are  arranged  wilh 
reference  to  the  constituent  lobules,  each  being  in\ested  by  an  interlobular  n«;t-work. 
Considerable  variation  exists  in  the  closeness  of  the  net-work  in  different  organs, 
and,  indeed,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  organ,  but  everywhere  the  lymph- 
capillaries  are  e.xceedingly  thin-walled  and  possess  no  valves.  As  has  been  ix>inied 
out,  the  view  formerly  prevailed  that  the  capillaries  communicated  directly  with  the 
great  serous  cavities  of  the  body,  with  the  spaces  of  the  connecti\'e  tissues,  and  e\'en 
with  the  pericellular  spaces  which  occur  in  the  more  compact  tissues,  aH  these  being 
regarded  as  radicies  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  no\v  believcd,  howe\'er,  that 
such  is  not  the  čase,  but  that  the  net-works,  which  are  everywhere  contimious,  are 
completeIy  closed  except  for  their  Communications  «ith  the  efferent  vessels. 

The  Lymph-Vessels. — The  lymph-vessels, 
Fig.  785.  which  issue  from  the  capillary  net-«orks  and  convey 

the  lymph  uhimately  to  the  subclavian  veins,  have 
an  arrangement  closely  resembhng  that  of  the  \eins, 
and,  indeed,  the  larger  ones  are  usual)y  situated 
alongside  and  accompany  the  course  of  blood- vessels. 
Just  as  it  is  possible  over  the  surface  of  the  body  and 
limbs  to  distinguish  betiveen  superficial  and  deep 
veins,  so  there  can  be  recognized  a  svperjicial  sei 
of  lymphatic  vessels  (vaša  ly(Dpfaatica  superficialia ) , 
situated  superficially  to  the  fascia  whirh  encloses  the 
musculaturc,  anAa.decpsel  (vaša Ijmpbatica  profuada), 
the  vessels  of  which  lie  beneath  the  ^scia  ;  numeruus 
Communications,  however,  exist  bctween  the  two  sets. 
Just  as  the  veins  unite  to  form  larger  Uiinks 
as  they  pass  from  the  capillaries  toward  their  tenni- 
nation,  so,  too,  the  lymphatics ;  but  the  iatter 
present  two  pecuharities  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  veins.  They  do  not  anastomose  as  abun- 
dantly  as  the  latler  and  tliere  is  not  the  same 
proportional  increase  in  the  size  of  a  lymphatic 
I  vessel  formed  by  the  junction  of  others  as  in  the 

[       [     , '  veins,  so  that,  while  the  lymphatics  at  their  origin 

\       /     -  !  from   the  capillary  net-works  may  have   the  same 

calibre  as  the  corresponding  veins,  vet  their  terminal 
trunks  are  of  much  smaller  diameter. 

As  a  rule,  several  lymphatic  vessels  arise  (rom 

the  capillary  net-work  of  any  organ  or  region  of  the 

body,  and,  since  the  net-work  is  to  hc  regarded  as 

/    \    \  practically  continuous  over  large  areas.   it  wovild 

^^  '^  -J(»  appear  that  the  (low  of  lymph  from  any  circumscribed 

shadcd  lian  of  fiRurt  5i.o«>  aroa      ^""^^   might    take   place   through   \t'idely  separated 

drairicj  hi-  irght  i>rnphaik-  diin;  |>m-      siems  and   be  carrted   along  very  different    paths. 

K>''iho™cic"u.t'"'"^   emiory  reccin        ^^^j  such,  tO  a  certain  e.\tent.  is  the  čase  ;  liut  it 

has  been  found  by  esperimentand  by  thcobser\'ation 

of  pathological  coiiditions  that  for  each  organ  or  region  there  is  a  more  or  less  delinitc 

Ivmphatic  path,  each  vessel  orgroup  of  vessels  tending  to  drain  a  somewhat  definite 

area  of  the  iict-work,  a  fact  of  considerable  importance  from  the  diagnostic  standpiiinL 
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AH  the  ly[nphatic  vessels  terminale  directly  or  indirectly  in  one  of  two  main 
tninks,  which,  as  already  stated,  open  respectively  into  the  right  and  left  subclavian 
veins.  The  leit  trunk,  the  thoracic  duct  (ductus  thoracicus).  is  much  larger  than 
the  right,  beginning  in  the  abdominal  region  and  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the 
thorax  to  reach  its  destinatlon.  It  receives  ali  the  lymph  returned  from  the  lower 
limbs,  the  pelvic  walls  and  viscera,  the  abdomina!  walls  and  viscera,  the  lower  part  of 
the  right  half  and  the  whole  of  the  left  half  of  the  thoracic  wall,  the  left  half  of  the 
thoracic  viscera,  the  left  side  of  the  neck  and  head,  and  the  Itft  arm.  The  other 
tn]nk,.the  right  lymphatic  duct  (ductus  fymphaticus  deitter),  is  very  short,  and, 
indeed,  is  frequently  wanting,  the  vessels  which  typically  unite  to  form  it  opening 
independently  into  the  vein.  It  receives  the  lymph  from  the  iipper  part  of  the  right 
side  of  the  thoracic  wall,  from  the  right  half  of  the  thoracic  viscera  and  the  upper  surface 
of  the  liver,  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  head,  and  from  the  right  arm  (Fig.  785). 

In  stnicture  the  larger  lymphatic  vessels  are  similar  to  the  veins,  but,  as  a  rule, 
their  wa]ls  are  thinner  than  those  of  veins  of  corresponding  calibre  and  their  vahes 
are  more  numerous.  The  walls  of  the  most  robust  trunks.  particularly  those  of  the 
thoracic  duct,  consist  of  three  coats.  From  within  outuard  these  are  :  (a)  the 
inlima,  composed  of  the  endolhelial  lining  and  the  libro-elaslic  subendothelial  layer  ; 
(^)  the  tnedia.  made  up  of  involuntary  muscle  interspersed  with  fibro-elastic  tissue ; 
and  ((")  the  adventitia,  consisting  of  fibro-elastic  tissue  and,  frequently,  of  longiludinal 
bundles  of  involuntary  muscle.      (Fig.  784.) 

The  L.y[nphattc  Nodes. — Scattered  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
are  to  be  found  in  various  regions  of  the  body  elliptical  flattened  nodules  (Fig.  796) 
of  varying  size,  some- 

times  singiy  but  more  F'g.  786. 

frequently  in  chains  or 
groups  ( plexus  Irm- 
phatici)  of  from  three 
to  six  or  even  ten  to 
fifteen.  These  are  the 
lympkafic  nodes  (lyai' 
phoglandulae).  As  it 
approaches  a  node,  a 

lymph  -  vessel    divides     ^  cortiai  Muue 

intoanumberof  stems, 
the     vaša     affereniia, 
which   enter   the  sub-     \ 
stance  of  the  node  and 
communicate    »ith    a 

capillary    net-work    in  a*™ 

its  interior,  from  wliich  '" 

a  somewhat  smaller 
number  of  vessels,  the 

voia    efftrentia.     a  rise  l»i.i*j(..« 

(Fig.  786).  ■  These, 
leaving  the  node,  the 
surface  of   which    fre- 

quently      presents      a  v<Aitim  iiiu,i™iinK  archi.«tur*  ot  i,mph.n«i,. 

sli^ht    depression,    the 

hilum.  at  their  point  of  emergence,  unite  to  form  the  continuation  of  the  vessel. 
The  lymph  conveyed  by  any  of  the  vessels  traverses  one  or  more  nodes  before 
emptying  into  the  thoracic  or  right  lymphatic  duct,  and  in  th<)se  cases  in  which 
a  plexus  occurs  in  a  lymph-path  a  number  of  nodes  must  be  traversed.  The 
passage  ihrough  the  intranodular  nel-work  produces  a  greater  or  less  retardation  of 
the  flow  of  the  fluid  and  afiords  opportunity  for  the  accumulatinn  of  lymphocytes. 
Moreover,  since  these  possess  a  phagocytic  (unction,  in  cascs  of  infection  of  anv 
part  of  the  body  the  nodes  along  the  lymph-paths  leading  from  it  become  more 
or  less  engorged  with  lymphocyles  and  cnlarge<l,  and  in  čase  the  lymphocytes  are 
imable  to  contend  succfSblully  with  the  infective  material,  the  nodes  may  serve  as 
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foci  for  its  distribution  to  other  parts  of  the  systeni.  The  nodes  therefore,  serving 
as  traps  for  the  infective  material,  possess  a  high  degree  of  importance  from  ihe 
surgical  standpoint,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  location  and  of  the  l)'mph-paths 
along  which  each  group  is  situated  being  of  great  value. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinarj-  Iymph-iiodes  there  occur  in  various  regions  ol  the 

body,  especially  in   the   prevertebral   regions   ol   the  abdomen,  struciures  which 

resemble  lymph-nodes  in  iheir  form  and  size,  but  dif!er  irom  them  in  color.     In 

general  the  lyniph-nodes  are  of  a  pale  pinkish  color,  although  those  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  lungs  are  usually  blackish,  from  tlie  deposition  in  them  of  dust  particles  from 

the  lungs,  and  those  in  connection  with  tiie  vessela  arising  from  the  small  intestine  are 

milky  white  during  digestion.      The  structures  in  question,  however,  are  of  a  deep 

red  color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  abundant  blood-vessels  in  their  curtical  portion. 

These  bodies  have  been  termed  the  hemoIymph  nodes,  but  their  exact  nalure  and 

function  have  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained.      By  some  they  are  regarded  as 

special  structures,  quite  different  from  the  lymph-nodes.  perhaps  partaking  somewhat 

of  the  character  of  the  spleen  ;   while  others  regard  them  as  ordinary  lymph-nodes 

with  an  especially  rich  blood  suppiy,  transitional  forms  between  them  and  the  usual 

lymph-nodes  being  believed  to  exist.       Whether  or  not  direct  communication  exists 

between    the   cortical    blood-vessels  and   the   medullary   lymphatics  within   these 

hemolymph  nodes  is  also  a  question  concerning  which  differences  of  opinion  exist. 

Structure  of  LymphoidTissue. — Wherever  found,  whether  as  difiiise  masses, 

simple  nodules,  or  as  the  larger  and  more  complex  lymph-nodes,  lymphoid  or  adenoid 

tissue  is  composed  of  twQ  chief  con- 

Fic.  787.  stituents,  the  supporting  reticulum 

and  the  lymphoia   cel  Is  contained 

within  the  meshes  of  the  framework. 

The  reticulum  varies  in  the  thickness 

of  the  component  fibrea  and  the  size 

Mucona  °'  '*^  meshes.  but  in  the  denser  tvpes 

Ebnds     of  lymphoid  tissue,  as  seen  in  the 

periphery  of  the  solitary  noduk-s  and 

in  the  cortical  follicles  and  niedullary 

cords  of  the  lymph-nodes,  it  is  so 

masked  by  the  innumerable  over- 

lying  cells  that  only  after  removal 

oJ    the    latter  can    the  supporting 

cerm-cenire      framework  be  satisfactorily  demon- 

o(  noduic      strated.     The  reticulum,  the  nature 

of  which  is  stili  a  subjcct  of  discus- 

sion,  may  be  regarded  as  modified 

fibrous  connective  tissue,  upon  the 

trabeculffi  of  which,   particularly  al 

the  points  of  junction,  flattened  con- 

subnucous       nective  tissue  cells  are  closelv  appUed 

i^i*'      as  a  more  or  less  complete  invest- 

ment.     !n  certain  localities  »here  ol 

■  ..i.^i.--'--'- ■-"  -:^y-    ..-:   ■  ..,  :'•:  exceptional  delicacy,  the  reticulum 

""   ' "  ■      ^ '     '■'  may  be  formed  alniost  entirely  by 

Simpir  ivmph-nodule  trom  large  >iit»iine.   X  1».  the  anastomosing  processesoistellate 

con  nective- tissue  elements. 

The  cells  composinglymphoid  tissue,  exceedingly  numerous  and  closely  packeil. 

presenl  the  general  characteristics   that   disiinguish  the  lymphocytes,   being  small 

elements  with  comparatively  large  nuclei,  which  eshibit  a  strong  aflinity  for  nudear 

(basic")  stains, 

The  simple  lyinph' nodules,  of  varying  size  but  seldom  more  than  2  mm.  in 
diameter,  are  irregularly  spherical  or  elliptical  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue  in  »hich  a 
denser  peripheral  zone  encloses  and  blends  with  a  core  of  less  oompact  texture. 
Within  the  looser  and  therefore  lighter  central  area,  lymphoid  cells  in  various  stages 
of  niitotic  division  are  frequently  seen,  such  foci,  known  as  germ-centres.  indicating 
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the  birthplaces  of  new  lymphocytes.     Although  the  limits  of  the  lymph-nodules  are 

commoniy  imperfectly  defined   by  a   condensation  of   the  surrounding  connective 

tissue,  a  distinct  capsiiie  is  usually  wanting. 

Detinite  lymph-channels  are  found  neither  Fig.  788. 

upon  the  surface   nor  within   the  simple 

nodules  ;  the  latter  are  provided,  however, 

with    a   generous    net-work    of    capillary 

blood-vessels  (Fig.  792). 

Intermediate  in  their  complexity  of 
arrangement.  between  the  simple  nodules 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  typical  lyniph- 
nodes  on  the  olher,  stand  such  structures 
as  Peyer's  patches  and  the  faucial  and 
pharyngeal  tonsils,  in  which  groups  of 
simple  nodules  are  blended  into  a  single 
organ,  the  component  folHcles  only  partly 
retaining  their  individuality. 

The  lymph-nodes  interposed  along 
the  lyinphatic  vessels,  usually  embedded 
within  fatty  tissue,  represent  stili  higher 
differentiation  as  distinct  organs.      In  form 

and    size    they  vary   from    minute    bodies  ''°"^"  "'J'^"^"'!:  *xS>"*  """"^ 

resembltng  millet-seeds  to  fiattened  oval  or 

bean-shaped  organs,  Ihat  may  measure  almost  an  inch  in  their  longest  diameter. 
They  are  invested  by  a  distinct  fibrous  capsule,  \\\  which  elastic  fibres  const3ntly  and 
unstriped  muscle  occasional[y  are  present.  From  the  deeper  surface  of  this  envelope 
numerous  radially  directed  trabecula  penetrate  the  outer  zone,  or  cortex,  which  is 
thus  subdivided  into  a  series  of  pyramidal  compartments.  On  reaching  the  inner 
limits  of  the  cortical  zone,  the  trabeculs  are  less  reguIarJv  disposed  and  more  free!y 
united,  thereby  breaking  up  the  deeper  parts,  or  meduUa,  of  the  node  into  uncertain 
cylindrical  compartments.      The  spaces  thus  imperfectly  detined  by  the  trabeculte  are 

Fig.  789. 

Fal  Lvmphsiniu 


incompletely  filled  by  masses  of  compact  lymphoid  tissue,  the  general  form  and 
arrangemeiit  of  which  correspond  to  the  compartments  In  which  they  lie.  The  masses 
contained  within  the  peripheral  spaces  are  spherical   or  pyriform  and   constitute 
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the  cortical  noduUs ;  those  within  the  communicating  central  compartments  fonn  a 

net-work  of  irregular  cylinders,  the  medullary  cords,  vvhich  are  continuous  »ith  ihk- 

another  and  with  thedt-f  |«r 
part  of  the  cortical  nf-clulc^. 
(Fig.  789). 

The  intervaJs  btt^fr 
the  tracts  of  Ivmj.hi  :<i 
lissue  and  the  iraljt-ciiUr 
fraine-work  conMitutc  a 
system  of  freelv  inieroni- 
municating    channeis.     the 

^'  /}-mph- sinuse  s.        thrf.ui;h 

which  passt-s  the  lyir,f>h 
brought  to  the  node  by  the 
afierent  l>inpliatic  \rs>*Li. 
The  iatter  pierce  the  cajt-ult 
on  the  convex  suriacc  '■! 
the  node  and  empiy  inti' 
the  sinuses  that  surTi'ur.ii 
theouterand  latenl  suria.  (^ 
of  the  cortical  nt-i-jlcs. 
After  traversing  ihe  periph- 
eral     sinuses.     the     lym->h 

Ml  passes    into    the    irr<T;i  Ur 

channels  of  ihe  mniuij 
and  towards  the  p<iini  at 
vhich  the  efierent  lymph- 
vessels    leave    the   niKiule. 

Ponion  of  peiiphcrr  ?*  1ytnph-node,iih<nriTi(;  relaiion  hetmen  tiabecuU.         The  position  of    this  e.TJl  is 

imus,  ■"    >nip  ,>i     i«.uc       50.  usually  indicated  by  a  more 

or  less  pronounced  indentation.  known  as  the  hi/um,  on  the  surface  of  Uie  nc-dc 
opjHisite    the    enirance    of    the 

afferent  lymph-vesscls.  f"^-  "9'- 

The    lymph -sin ušes,    there- 

fore,    are  boundcd  on  one  side  _. 
by  the  capsule  or  the  tmljecula; 
and  on  the  other  bv  the  niasses 

of  dense  Ivniphoid  tissuc.      The  r.^ 

lumen  o(  these  channels.  ho\vever,  ''^*,- 

is  not    fr<-e.  but   occupittl    by  a  ^ribKuia                                                                  iKC 

dtlicate  widc-meshixl    reliciiium  ^3i 

citnsisling     of     line     sir.uids     o(  sPc^S 

conntvtive    tissue    where     most  ^»w. 

niiirked.  or   of  the  prua-sses  uf  I                                                                  T)jg 

st.-lI.He  cells  whfre  veiT  .klicale  .*                                                                           .^S* 

l  KhiRTl.      The  sinuse:,  are  lined  P  ^ 

h\-  aii  imiH-rfeci  I.ivor  of  rt,iiteiu-d  ^^""^l^l'^                                                                  1^ 

pliti-hke    cells.    th.U    U'present  '.     V 

ihr  .■iiiioihelimn  i.(  ihe  adininin«  ~                                                                  ^i*: 
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within  the  node  are  destitute  of  such  iolds.  The  passage  of  the  lymph  through  the 
nodes  is  retarded  by  the  reticulum  wiihin  the  sinuses,  thus  favoring  the  entrance  oi 
the  young  lymphocyte5  from  the  sorrounding  lymphoid  tissue  into  the  sluggishly 
circulating  fluid.  Germ-cemres,  the  particular  foci  lor  the  production  of  the  lympho- 
cytes,  usua]ly  are  present  within  the  cortical  nodules,  but  are  not  found  withm 
medullary  cords. 

The  blood-vessels  for  the  nutrition  of  the  lymph-nodes  are  numerous.  Entering 
at  the  hilum,  they  divide  into  arterioles  which  follow  the  trabeculae,  giving  off  smaller 
branches    ihat    pene- 

trate    the    medullary  F»^-  79'- 

cords  and  the  cortical 
nodules  and  break  up 
into  rich  capillary  net- 
works  for  the  supply 
ot  the  denser  lym- 
phoid  tissue. 

Both  meduHated 
and  non-medullated 
nervcs  enter  the 
node  at  the  hilum  in 
company  with  the 
blood-vessels.  They 
are  chiefly  sympa- 
thetic  fibres  destined 
for  the  invoiuntary 
muscle  of  the  vesseb 
and    of    the   capsule. 

Thedistributionofthe  C,™-««!«,  ^  ,m.n  lymph-npde.^n)«Wd  .0  sho«  nch  v.«ular 

medullated    tibres   is 

uncertain.     According  to  Tonkoff,  fibrillče  are  traceable  into  the  lymphatic  tissue  of 

the  medulla. 

Development. — The  origin  of  the  first  lymph'Ce!h,  the  lyniphocytes,  is  uncer- 
tain, these  elements  appearing  outside  the  vessels  as  derivatives  from  the  mesoblast 
(page  688).  After  the  establishment  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  new  cells  are  continualIy 
being  formed  vvithin  the  various  lymph-nodes  and  nodules. 

The  development  of  the  lyinphatic  vessels  has  generally  been  believed  to 
proceed  from  the  veins  by  a  process  of  budding  (Ranvier),  similar  to  that  followed 
in  the  extension  of  the  blood-vessels  ;  and  certain  recent  investigators, — Sabin,' 
'  who  studied  the  development  of  the  lymphatics  in  pig  embrvos,  and  F,  T.  Lewis,' 
who  worked  with  rabbit  embryos, — while  differing  as  to  details  of  the  development 
of  the  definitive  lymphatic  stems,  agree  as  regards  their  origin  in  this  manner. 

Sabin,  by  employing  a  method  of  injection,  found  that  the  first  traces  of  a 
Iymphatic  system  appear  in  pig  embryos,  14.5  mm.  in  length,  as  two  small  out- 
growths,  which  devclop,  one  on  each  side,  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and 
jugular  veins ;  from  these,  by  a  process  of  endothelial  budding,  vessels  gradually 
grow  towards  the  skin,  radiating  and  anastomosing  in  ali  directions  to  form  a 
subcutaneous  net-work,  which  gradually  e.ttends  throughout  the  anterior  half  of  the 
body.  Later  two  additional  ouigrowths  develop  at  the  junction  of  the  femoral  and 
post-cardinal  veins.  and  give  rise  to  a  subcutaneous  net-work  throughout  the  posterior 
half  of  the  body,  the  two  sets  of  net-works  thus  formed  eventually  uniting. 

Lewis's  studies  of  serial  sections  of  rabbit  embryos  gave  somewhat  diflerent 
result!'  and  indicnted  thal  Sabin's  method  of  study  did  not  suffice  to  reveal  the  actual 
origin  of  the  ]ymphatics.  He  found  the  first  of  these  vessels  along  the  course  of  the 
intt-rnal  jugular  vein  as  a  series  of  spaces,  each  of  which  he  supposed  to  represent  an 
independent  oiilgrowth  from  the  vein.  These  spaces  eventually  fused  to  form  a 
single  lymph-channcl  accompanying  each  vein,  and  other  channels  were  found  to 
arise  in  a  similar  manner  in  connection  with  the  subcardinal,  mesenteric,  and  azygos 
'  Amer  Jour.  of  AnaIomy,  vol.  i.,  1901. 
'  Amer.  Jour.  of  Anatomy,  vol.  v.,  1905. 
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front  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  passes  upward  through  the  aor 
opening  of  the  diaphragm.     In  the  thorax  its  course,  although  5lighdy  stnuoui, 

Fig.  795. 
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cords  and  germ-centres  respectively,  and  the  sinus-element^  represented  by  channels 
resulting  from  the  multiplication  of  the  lymph-vessels.  The  former,  or  vascular  factor, 
is  constant  and  present  in  the  simplest  nodule  ;  the  sinus-element,  on  the  contrary, 
varies,  sometimes  (as  in  the  usual  type  of  node)  being  developed  from  numbers 
of  closely  packed  lymph-ducts 


and,  therefore,  of  lymphatic 
origin,  and  at  other  times  (as 
in  the  hemolymph  nodes) 
being  venous  channels  occu- 
pied  by  blood.  By  the  sub- 
sequent  intergrowth  of  the 
lymphoid  element  and  the 
greatly  multiplied  lymph- 
capillaries,  the  intervening 
bridges  of  connective  tissue 
are  reduced  in  thickness  until 
finally  only  the  reticulum 
remains  and  the  lymphoid 
tissue  is  ultimately  brought 
into  intimate  relation  with 
the  surrounding  sinus.  In 
certain  nodes  the  sinus  retains 
its  character  as  a  direct  out- 
growth  from  the  veins  and 
becomes  filled  with  erythro- 
cytes.  Such  nodes  assume  the 
peculiarities  of  hemolymph 
nodes,  in  which  the  blood- 
sinuses  replace  those  that 
convey  lymph.  As  Sabin 
has  emphasized,  the  foUicle 
is  the  anatom ical  as  well  as 
the  vascular  unit,  the  simplest 
nodule  consisting  of  a  single 
follicle.  The  latter  may  be 
without  a  sinus,  or  surrounded 
by  one  which  is  either  a  lym- 
phatic  or  a  venous  channel. 


Fig.  794. 
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_  Ivmphatics  in  rabbit  embr^-o  of  at  mm.  (17  days);  X  6. 
Lvmphatic'vesšels  are  heavily  shaded  ;  veins  are  light;  lor  signincance 
ol  lettering  see  preceding  figure;  in  addition,  Ce.^  cephalic ;  Br.^  bra- 
chial;  /?.,  <^dial;  55.,  subscapular;  5f i.,  sciatic  ;  />.,  femoral ;  //., 
iliolumbar.    {F.  T.  Lrufis.*) 


In  describing  the  various 
lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes  it 
will  be  convenient  to  consider 
first  the  great  terminal  trunks 
of  the  system,  the  thoracic 
and  right  lymphatic  ducts, 
and  then  discuss  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  system  from 
the  topographical  standpoint.  Attention  will  be  directed  primarily  to  the  nodes 
of  each  region,  the  course  of  the  lymph-paths  from  each  organ  and  their  relations 
to  the  nodes  being  subsequently  considered. 

THE  THORACIC  DUCT. 

The  thoracic  duct  (ductus  thoracicus)  (Fig.  795)  extends  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  through  the  entire  length  of  the  thorax,  to  open  into 
the  left  subclavian  vein  close  to  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  left  internal 
jugular.     Its  entire  length  is  from  43-46  cm.  (17-18  in.).     The  duct  lies  at  first  in 

•  Amer.  Joiir.  of  Anatomy,  vol.  v.,  1905. 
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(ront  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  passes  upward  through  the  aordc 

opening  o(  the  diaphragm.     In  the  thorax  its  course,  aJthough  shghdy  sinuous,  in 

Fig.  795. 
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iymphatic  vessels  offer  little  obstacle  to  free  transudation,  which,  when  it  follows 
obstruction,  may  be  compared  to  the  hematemesis  seen  in  hepatic  cirrhosis  (Rolleston). 

The  symptonis  of  obstruction  are  neither  so  constant  nor  so  marked  as  they 
would  be  if  it  were  not  that  {a)  the  lymphatic  system  is  not,  like  the  veins,  a  series  of 
closed  vessels,  but  is  practically  continuous  with  the  interstices  of  the  tissues ;  and  that 
{b)  it  communicates  with  the  venous  systeni,  the  duct  itself  with  the  azygos  vein  in  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  and  the  smaller  lymphatics  with  venules  elsewhere — certainly, 
for  example,  in  the  inguinal  region,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  body  (Leaf ). 

The  effects  of  obstruction  are  most  often  noticeable  when  the  interference  with 
the  fiow  of  lymph  takes  plače  near  the  termination  of  the  duct  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  near  its  junction  with  the  subclavian.  This  is  probably 
due  to  {a)  the  frequency  of  tumor  or  of  injury  in  this  situation  ;  {b)  the  consolida- 
tion  of  the  lymph- vessels  here  into  a  single  trunk  ;  (r)  the  greater  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing  a  compensatory  collateral  circulation  betvveen  the  parts  of  the  duct  above  and 
below  the  obstruction  than  if  the  latter  were  lovver  down  (Rolleston). 

Chylous  asciies  may  be  due  dther  to  obstruction  with  transudation  of  chyle 
from  distended  lacteals  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  to  wound  or  rupture  of  the 
thoracic  duct,  or  of  the  larger  lymph-vessels,  or  of  varicose  lymph-vessels,  or  of 
lymphangiomata.  Chylous  pleural  effusions  may  similarly  result,  or  an  effusion  fol- 
lowing  wound  or  rupture  may  be  partly  thoracic  and  partly  abdominal,  as  in  a  čase 
in  which,  after  extreme  compression  of  the  chest,  death  followed  in  three  weeks,  and 
the  thoracic  duct  was  found  ruptured  where  it  traversed  the  hiatus  aorticus  (Bellamy). 

When  the  receptaculum  chyli  is  involved,  the  thoracic  duct  above  may  be  quite 
healthy,  and  lymph  may  pass  into  it  by  anastomotic  channels  and  no  chylous  ascites 
be  produced. 

Carcinoma  of  the  aortic  or  mesenteric  nodes  may  cause  enough  dilatation  of  the 
lymphatics  to  bring  about  chylous  ascites. 

THE  RIGHT  LVMPHATIC  DUCT. 

The  right  lymphatic  duct  (ductus  Ijmphaticus  dexter)  (Fig.  795)  opens  into  the 
right  subclavian  vein  and  is  a  very  short  stem,  rarely  having  a  length  of  more  than 
from  10-12  mm.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  right  jugular  and  subclavian 
lymphatic  trunks,  the  right  broncho-mediastinal  trunk  rarely  contributing  to  its 
formation,  but  having  usually  an  independent  opening  into  the  subclavian  vein. 
Very  frequendy  no  right  lymphatic  duct  exists,  the  jugular  and  subclavian  trunks, 
as  well  as  the  broncho-mediastinal,  opening  independently  into  the  vein. 

THE   LVMPHATICS  OF  THE  HEAD. 
The  Lvmph-Ngdes. 

The  lymphatic  nodes  of  the  head  are  arranged  in  groups,  vvhich,  for  the  most 
part,  are  situated  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  head  and  neck  regions,  that  is  to 
say,  along  a  line  extending  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  temporo- 
mandibular  articulation  and  thence  along  the  rami  of  the  mandible.  A  few  small  nodes 
also  occur  upon  the  cheeks,  and  others  which  lie  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  hyo-glossus 
and  genio-hyo-glossus  muscles  and  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  pharynx  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  head  region.  Including  these, 
the  various  groups  recognizable  in  the  region  are  fi)  the  occipital,  (2)  the  posterior 
anricular,  (3)  the  anterior  auricular,  ( 4)  the parotid,  (5)  the  submaxillary,  (6)  the 
submental,  (7)  tht /acial,  (8)  the  hn^uai,  and  Tg)  the  retropharvngeal  groups. 

The  occipitai  nodes  (lymphOKlandulae  occipitales)  are  from  one  to  three  in  num- 
ber  and  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  occipital  triangle,  immediately  lateral  to  the 
border  of  the  trapezius  muscie  and  resting  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  semispinalis 
capitis  C  Fig.  796).  Their  affrrents  come  from  the  occipital  portion  of  the  scalp  and 
their  efferents  pass  to  the  upper  nodes  of  the  superior  deep  cervical  group. 

The  posterior  auricular  or  mastoid  nodes  (Ijmphoglandulae  auriculares 
posteriores)  are  usually  two  in  number  and  are  of  small  size  ;  they  rest  upon  the 
mastoid  portion  of  the  insertion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid   muscie  (Fig.   796). 

60 
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with  the  receptaculum  chvli.  It  must  be  remembered  that  embryoloeically  what  are  usual1y 
termed  the  origins  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  in  reality  its  prolongations,  that  is  to  say,  outgrovvtbs 
from  it,  so  that  possibilities  for  variation  in  these  stems  are  abundant. 

In  another  respect  the  embryological  history  of  the  duct  probably  throw$  light  upon  its 
anomalies.  In  the  rabbit  the  spaces  formed  along  the  course  of  the  left  posterior  cardinal  vein 
frequently  unite  to  form  two  more  or  less  distinct,  parallel  stems,  which  together  represent  the 
thoracic  duct  (Fig.  7^4).  Whether  this  condition  also  exists  in  man  is  unknown,  but  if  it  does 
then  an  explanation  is  afforded  for  one  of  the  most  frequent  anomalies  of  the  duct,  namely,  its 
division  in  its  lower  part  into  two  parallel  stems  which  unite  again  after  a  longer  or  shorter  mde- 
pendent  course.  This  condition  is  so  frequent  that  it  has  reen  regarded  as  typical  by  some 
authors  ;  usually  the  union  of  the  two  stems  occurs  at  about  the  le  vel  of  the  seventh  thoracic 
vertebra,  but  occasionally  they  remain  separate  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  thorax  and 
may  be  connected  by  transverse  anastomoses. 

Another  group  of  anomalies,  probably  having  a  quite  diflferent  embryological  basis,  includes 
cases  in  which  there  are  either  two  distinct  thoracic  ducts,  or  else  a  single  one  U'hich  branches 
in  its  upper  part,  one  of  the  tvvo  stems  in  either  čase  passing  to  the  left  subclavian  vein  and  the 
other  to  the  right.  This  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lymphatic  system  is  symmetrical  in 
its  embr>-ological  origin,  a  trunk  arising  in  connection  with  the  right  azygos  vein  as  well  as  with 
the  left.  Ordinarily  the  left  trunk,  developing  more  rapidlv  than  the  right,  becomes  the  thoracic 
duct,  while  the  right  outgrowth  remains  short  and  forms  the  right  lymphatic  duct.  Conditions 
might  occur,  however,  in  which  the  right  trunk  would  undergo  a  more  extensive  development 
and  either  unite  with  the  left  trunk  or  grow  downward  to  form  a  second  thoracic  duct,  thus 
producing  the  conditions  under  discussion.  A  further  modification  along  the  same  line  would 
lead  to  the  development  of  the  thoracic  duct  from  the  right  trunk,  the  left  giving  rise  only  lo 
a  short  lymphatic  duct,  an  exact  reversal  of  the  normal  arrangement  being  thus  produced. 
Several  such  cases  have  been  recorded,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  trequently 
accomp.any  abnormalities  of  the  aortic  arch,  such  as  the  origin  of  the  right  subclavian  from  the 
descending  portion  ;  the  anomaly  also  occurs,  however,  independently  of  any  variation  in  the 
blood-vessels. 

Considerable  variation  exists  in  the  level  to  which  the  arch  of  the  thoracic  duct  rises  in  the 
neck,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  may  lie  any vvhere  between  the  levels  of  the  fifth  cervicaJ  and  ftrst 
thoracic  vertebrae. 

Likewise,  variations  in  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  often  observed. 
It  may  open  into  the  subclavian  vein  at  some  distance  from  the  junction  of  the  intemal  jugular, 
or,  occasionally,  into  its  posterior  surface,  and  not  infrequently  it  divides  near  its  termination 
into  two  or  more  stems  (Fig.  795),  which  may  open  into  the  intemal  or  the  extemal  jugular 
or  into  the  a2ygos  or  vertebral  veins  as  well  as  into  the  subclavian.  The  connection  with  the 
azygos  vein  is  probably  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Practical  Considerations. — The  thoracic  duct  niay  be  obstruded  by  (a) 
aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  ;  (^)  enlarged  mediastinal  nodes  (tuberculous, 
lymphadenomatous,  or  carcinomatous)  ;  (r)  mediastinal  neoplasms — especiaily  if  in 
the  anterior  mediastinum  ;  {d^  exophthalmic  goitre  (very  rarely)  ;  (r)  thrombosis 
of  the  left  innominate  vein  or  of  the  subclavian  at  its  junction  with  the  interna!  jugular  ; 
(y)  tricuspid  incompetence  (through  backvvard  pressure)  ;  (^)  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy  ;  (^)  dense  pancreatic  growths  (Agnew)  ;  (z)  thrombosis  (tuberculous)  of 
the  duct  itself ;  (/ )  filarial  disease  (obstruction  by  the  parent  worms)  ;  {k)  cicatri- 
cial  contraction  or  adhesion  involving  the  duct ;  (/ )  disease  (tuberculous,  carcino- 
matous) of  the  walls  of  the  duct. 

The  duct  may  be  injured  (a)  dur  ing  operations — as  for  growths  or  enlarged 
glands — or  by  štab  or  bullet  wounds  (usually  in  its  cervical  portion)  ;  or  (^)  by 
grave  trauma,  as  fracture  dislocation  of  the  spine  (usually  in  the  thoracic  or  abdomi- 
nal  portion),  or  violent  compression  of  the  thorax  ;  or  (r)  by  muscular  eflort  or 
during  a  paroxysm  of  vomiting  (Busey),  or  whooping-cough  (Wilhelm)» 

The  fact  that  the  duct  as  a  rule  extends  upward  but  little  if  at  ali  above  ihe 
level  of  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  renders  operative  injur>*  of 
it  rare,  but  as  it  occasionally  is  found  higher,  and  may  even  extend  to  5.5  cm. 
(2^  in. )  above  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  its  possible  presence  and  its  rela 
tions  and  variations  (vide  sufira)  should  not  be  forgotten  during  extensive  operations 
at  the  base  of  the  neck  on  the  left  side. 

The  results  of  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  (a)  increased  pressure 
and  dilatation  of  the  vessels  behind  the  obstruction  ;  (b)  the  establishment  of 
collateral  circulation  and  entrance  of  lymph  into  the  general  circtilation ;  or — if 
such  collateral  circulation  is  not  established — (r)  leakage  by  transudation  into 
the  surrounding  tissues,  into  the  pleural  cavity  (rare),  or  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  ;  ot  (d)  rupture  of  the  duct  or  its  tributaries.     The  stomata  of  the  thin-walled 
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muscles  (Figs,  796,  797).  They  receive  afferents  from  the  integiiment  of  the  chin, 
from  ihe  lower  lip,  and  from  the  floor  o(  the  mouth  ;  their  efferents  pass  partly  to  the 
submaxillary  nodes  and 

parUy  to  a  node  of  the  *^"=-  "?■ 

superior    deep    cervical  .^IV^ 

eroup    situated   on    the  *"^^w^^'^-. 

interna!    jugular   vein    a  ^aa^ 

lilde  above  the  level  at 
which    it  is    crossed    by 
the   omo-hyoid    muscle. 
The   facial  nodes 
([yiiiphoglandulae  faciales     1 
profundae)  consist  of  sev- 
era! small  groups  (Fig.  2S3S* 
798).      One  oi   these  is  °« 
composed  of  two  or  three 
nodes  situated  upon  the 
outer     surface     of     the 

horizontal  ramus  of  the  52?"" 

mandib!e,    in     front    of  ^^ 

the    anterior   border  of  ^^^^^ 

the     masseter    muscle ;  SJS? 

these  may  be  termed 
the  mandibular  nodes. 
A  second  group  is  to  be 

found    resting    upon    the  SubinBxillarv  and  subrnenul'  Ivmph-nod«,  ne«-bom  child.    (^*lr.-) 

surface  of  the  buccinator 

muscle,  and  its  nodes  are  theretore  termed  the  buccinator  nodes.  They  are  three 
or  four  in  niimber  and  are  situated  in  the  interval  between  the  facial  vein  and  artery, 
or  posterior  to  the  vein,  almost  opposite  the  angie  ol  the  mouth  and  either  beneath 

or    slightlv    belovv     the 

Fig.  798.  zygomat!Cus    major,       A 

third  group  is  formed  by 

the    maxillary    nodes, 

which       are      somewhat 

scattered,     one    or    two 

occurring    in   the  groove 

formed  by  the  junction  of 

■^         the  noše  and  cheek,  while 

^  another    rests    upon    the 

""!"'      malar  bone  near  the  lower 

"*•         border  of  the  orbit.    These 

maxillary  nodes  are  nor- 

™i.        mally  quite  small  and  may 

*  readily  be  overlooked. 

The  afferents  for  the 

various   groups    of   facial 

nodes    take    their    origin 

in  the  upper  lip.   in  the 

integument  and    mucous 

membrane    of    the    noše 

Fiiciai  iymph.nod«.    (TVcndf/.t)  and  cheek,  and  probably 

also    in    the   eyeJids,    the 

conjunctiva,  and  the  Iachrymal  gland.    Their  efferents  pass  to  the  submaxillary  nodes. 

The  lingual  nodes  ( lymphoKlandulae  liasiuales)  are  a  number  of  small  enlarge- 

ments  situated  upon  the  vessels  which  drain  the  lymphatic  capillaries  of  the  tongue. 

They  do  not  possess  any  very  definite  grouping  and  are  to  be  found  upon  both 

•  Archiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1898. 

t  Beitriige  rur  klin.  Chinirgie,  Bd.  39. 
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surfaces  of  the  hyo-gIossi]s  muscle  and  in  the  interval  betiveen  the  two  genio-hvo- 
glossi.  From  the  surgical  standpoint  they  are  of  coniparatively  litlle  imponan«, 
and  have  been  termed  "  inlercalated  nodes,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ln:c 
terminal  nodes  of  the  lingual  lyniphatics  (page  954),  in  which  enlargement  occufi  ;n 

cases  of   cancerous  <t 
i-mtm  tiJii  «.i«n.  mnip  Fig.  799.  other  infection  trt  tht 

tongue. 

The  retro-phar- 

yngeal  nodes  are  frr 

the    most     pait  sm^i. 

appearing  as  slight  en- 

iihi,,'!.™  ,rt„        largements  of  ihe  li  m- 

"•"  j|t^      phatics  which  drain  ih* 

_;?'"  posterior  surface  <■!  ihc 

■■.-irH.-  !^.T  pharj'nx.       In  addiikm 

"/*!))','.  jMfteut     jQ  these  ■'  intercalairti 

i„rt,„,i  nodes,"  however,  imc 

)u«„u..  ..lo  jjj.    j^.^    tnuch    larjicf 

nodes  occur  at  the  jnm  - 
^"*''  ^  tion  of  the  latcral  ,m\ 

"T  posterior    surfacei    iii 

the  phar>-nx,  about>'n 
a  level  wilh  the  anirrinr 
arch  of  ihe  atlas.  Thc\- 
are  imbedded  in  th>- 
bucco-pharyngeat  /.)'- 

RnropharvngMl  Ijmph-nod«.     iMail.*)  cia   and    fest    UpOn   iht 

lateral  piortiuns  of  i))f 
n-tlus  oapitis  anticiis  major.  Afferents  come  to  them  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharyn\  und  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  noše,  and  their  efferenls  pass  to  the 
U|ipfr  dwp  (.-(.Tvical  nodes  (Fig.  799). 

The  LvMPHATic  Vessels. 

The  Scalp. — The  lymphatics  of  the  scalp  form  a  rich  net-work,  which  is  e>f)e- 

viiillv  di'n>ii-  in  the  ndghborhood  of  the  vertex,  the  meshes  becoming  more  elonpio-d 
(It  ilu'  vr-stls  |»;iss  away  from  the  median  line.  From  the  frontal  rejjion  some  ic-n  m 
lwil\i-  vibmIs  passdottnward  and  l)ackward  to  terniinate  in  the  parotid  nodes  ;  from 
ihi-  p.nirlal  and  tcmporal  regions  from  six  to  ten  vessels  pass  down\vard,  some  in 
limil  lil  lin-  i'Xt(Tnal  atutilorv  meatns  to  terminale  in  the  anterior  auricular  and  paro- 
liil  nudt-s,  and  sume  lK>hind  the  meatns  to  reach  the  posterior  auricular  nodes  :  and 
iKiin  ihi-  oivi])ilal  n-j^ion  the  more  posterior  vessels  pass  downward,  partlv  to  the 
(1. 1  niil.il  ,iud  |>:irlly  lo  the  siiperior  deep  cervical  nodes,  while  the  more  anterior  fivc  iir 
•.i\  i.>iiMn;r  lil  li'iin  a  single  lar^e  trnnk  which  descends  along  the  posterior  bcirijtr 
i'l  ihi  •lil  lin  iliidu-m^istaid  nniscle  and  terminates  in  the  inferior  deep  cer\-ical  nodes. 
Ttic  Hruin  and  the  Meninges. — N'o  lymphatic  vessels  have  as  yet  t>een  ccr- 
\.\w\\  \V  niiHisiL.m-d  rilluT  in  the  central  ner\*ous  svstem  or  in  the  meninges,  allhoK^'' 
lih  >  li.nf  l'ri'11  ii<-.iiil'td  as  accompanving  the  middle  meningeal  arterj-  in  the  d"" 
i>i  ii.  i  ,iiid  Ilir  nii.lilli-  cerehr;!!  arterv  in  the  pia  (Poirier).  Lytnph-spaces,  h"«- 
11,1,  ■11.1111-  lil  lliiiii  of  ci.nsiderablf  sizc,  are  ahnndantly  present,  Of  these  theremav 
li.  iiii  nii>'ii>'d.  I11-.1,  t  lil'  l^iiiit-lluhir  spiicrs  nhich  snrround  the  individual  cells  ol  ihc 
l't  iiu  1111I  -.('iii.il  loid.  buih  the  actual  nenr-cells  and  tbe  neuroglia-cells.  thfsr 
,,  I  >.i>>l>  iiM  iiii'  ihi-  l.illcr  ('.vlcniliiis,''  along  their  processcs  to  comniunicate  with  af 
.  |,i, , ,,  1.,  ,1  ,|.i.  !■  JiiliiMil  toe-iist  between  the  stirface  of  the  brain  and  the  pia  (Hi^'. 
.11- 1  .1  i.  mili  11..11 1-.  «Iii>  I1  iicinir  alniii:  the  conrse  of  the  cerebral  blood- vessels.  '" 
It, I     ..  .  ,<iL,l  ,'i,.ii|i  .1I  >p.ii<-.,  tlie  />:ii:;isrii/ar  sf>acis.  two  seis  have  been  dcscribcd. 

,,,,,   , II,.  III  ilii-  ,uKi  iitilia  siirronndinp  the  vessils  and  the  other  between  il"^ 

.1.  K.  iiiiiLi  .1111 1  llii  1 11.1111  -.nI  Klance,  and,  accompanvinj;  the  blood-vessels  into  the  pii 

■  ,-\tiliiv  f.  klin.  Chirurpe.  Bd.  41,  1900. 
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they  communicate  with  the  subarachnoid  spaces.  The  third  group  of  spaces  is 
formed  by  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  spaces,  but  no  special  description  need  here 
be  given  of  these,  since  they  are  more  properly  described  (page  1197)35  portionsof 
the  meninges  than  as  parts  of  thu  lympliatic  system.  By  some  authors  an  epidural 
space,  situated  between  the  dura  and  the  skuU,  is  also  recognized. 

Lymph-spaces  have  beeii  described  as  occurring  in  the  substance  of  both  the  dura 
and  the  pia,  forming  in  ihe  latter  a  rather  close  net-work  with  which  the  perivascular 
spaces  communicate.  The  spaces  of  both  membranes  communicate  with  the  subdural 
space,  and  those  of  the  dura  are  said  also  lo  communicate  with  the  epidural  space. 

Practically  nothing  is  yet  known  concerning  the  lymphatics  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  Eye  and  Orbit. — No  lymphatic  vessels  have  as  yet  been  descrit^ed  as 
occurring  in  the  orbita!  tissues,  nor  do  they  occur  In  the  eyebaU.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  numerous  lymph-spaces  occur  in  connection  with  the  latter  structure,  one  of 
the  most  importanC  of  these  being  the  space  of  Tenon  (spatium  interfasciale) ,  with 
which  the  remaining  spaces  communicate  more  or  less  directly  (Fig.  800).  A 
description  of  this  space  has  already  been  given  (page  504).  but  it  may  be  recalled 
that,  in  the  first  place.  the  space  is  continued,  by  means  of  the  supravaginal  lymph- 


Diagiam  jhowing  relalion  ol  spice  of  Tenon  lo  iiilracranU!  1ymph-»pacM. 

path  surrounding  the  optic  nerve,  along  the  latter  to  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  where 
it  communicates  with  the  su1xlural  sjiace  of  the  cranium.  injection  of  that  space 
resiilting  in  the  injection  of  the  space  of  Tenon  (Schwalbe),  and.  secondly,  that  the 
sheaths  of  the  anterior  portions  of  the  orbital  muscies  are  formed  by  reflections  of  the 
capsule  of  Tenon,  so  that  no  obstacies  exist  \\\  the  Hay  of  the  passage  of  lymph 
froni  the  muscies  into  the  space. 

The  cavities  occiipied  by  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humors  have  also  been  re- 
gardeil  as  lyniph-spacea,  and  pericellular  spaces  in  the  cornea,  vvhich  come  into  rela- 
tion  with  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  corneal  margin,  are  readily 
demonstrable.  In  the  tissue  of  the  sclerotic  spaces  also  occur,  communicating  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  space  of  Tenon  and  on  the  other  with  suprachoroid  spaces 
which  are  abundanil/  present  in  the  lamina  fusca  of  the  choroid  coat  and,  by  means 
of  spaces  accompanying  the  veiiEP  vorticosse,  communicate  with  the  space  of  Tenon. 

In  the  evelids.  conjunctiva,  and  lachrymal  apparatus  true  lymphatic  vessels  occur. 
In  the  evelids  ihree  net-work.s  have  been  distingiiished,  one  of  which  is  subcutaneous, 
thesecond  lics  immediatdy  external  to  the  tarsal  plate,  and  the  third  is  subconjunctival, 
Communicating  branches   pass  l)etween   adjacent  plexuses,   especially  between  the 
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surfaces  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  and  in  the  interval  between  the  two  genio-hyo- 
glossi.  ^'roin  the  surgical  standpoint  thcy  are  of  comparat)vely  litlte  imponance, 
and  have  been  termed  "  intercalated  nodes,"  to  distinguish  them  Irom  the  true 
terminal  nodes  of  the  lingual  lymphatics  (page  954),  in  which  enlargement  occurs  in 

cases  of  cancerous  or 
L.«Mi»  caui  mu»je.  mmp  FiG.  799.  otheF  infection  of  the 

tongue. 

The  retro-phar- 

yngeal  nodes  are  for 

the   most    part   small, 

appearing  as  slight  en- 

p,  largements  of  the  lyni- 

I        phaticswhichdrain  the 
^  posterior  surface  of  the 

pharynx.     In  addition 

*"'     to  these  "  intercalaled 

nodes,"  however,  one 

'"*  or    two    much    larger 

nodes  occur  at  the  junc- 
tion  of  ihe  lateral  and 
posterior  surfaces  ol 
the  pharynx,  about  on 
a  level  with  iheanterior 
arch  of  the  atlas.  They 
are  imbedded  in  the 
bucco-pharyngeal   fas- 

Reliopharynge»1  l>inph-nodes.    i*/oj/.>)  cia  and   rest   UpOn   the 

lateral  portions  of  the 
rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  Afferents  come  to  them  from  the  upper  part  ol  the 
pharynx  and  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  noše,  and  their  efferents  pass  to  the 
upper  deep  cervical  nodes  (Fig.  799). 

The  Lvmphatic  Vessels. 

The  Scalp. — The  Iymphatics  of  the  scalp  form  a  rich  net-work,  which  is  espe- 
cially  dense  in  the  neighliorhood  o(  the  vertex,  the  meshes  becoming  more  elongated 
as  the  vessels  pass  away  from  the  median  line.  From  the  frontal  region  some  ten  to 
twelve  vessels  pass  downward  and  backward  to  terminate  In  the  parotid  nodes  ;  from 
the  parietal  and  temporal  regions  from  six  to  ten  vessels  pass  downward,  some  in 
front  of  the  externa]  aiiditory  meatus  to  terminate  in  the  anterior  auricular  and  paro- 
tid nodes,  and  some  behind  the  meatus  to  reach  the  posterior  auricular  nodes  ;  and 
from  the  occipital  region  the  more  posterior  vessels  pass  downward,  partly  to  the 
occipital  and  partly  to  the  superior  deep  cervical  nodes,  while  the  more  anterior  five  or 
six  converge  to  form  a  single  large  triink  which  descends  along  the  posterior  border 
ol  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  inuscle  and  terminates  in  the  inferior  deep  cer^'ical  nodes. 

The  Brain  and  the  Meninges. — No  lymphatic  vessels  have  as  yet  been  cer- 
tainly  dt-monstrated  either  in  the  central  nervous  system  or  in  the  meninges,  although 
they  have  been  describcd  as  accompanving  the  middle  meningeal  artery  in  the  dura 
mater  and  the  middle  cerehral  arterv  in  the  pia  (Poirier).  Lymph-spaces,  how-- 
ever,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size.  are  abundantly  present.  Of  these  ihere  may 
be  mentioned,  first,  the  fierkillular  spaees  which  surround  the  tndi\'idual  cells  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  both  the  actual  ner\'e-cclls  and  the  neuroglia-cells,  thnse 
accompanying  the  latter  exlonding  along  their  proccsses  to  communicate  with  an 
cpicerebral  space  believed  to  esist  hetiveen  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  the  pia  (  HisI, 
and  also  with  spaees  ivhich  occor  along  the  course  of  the  cerebral  blood -vessels.  Of 
this  second  group  of  spaees,  the  perhaseular  spaees.  tMo  sets  ha\e  been  describi-d. 
one  occurring  in  the  adventitia  surrounding  the  vessels  and  the  other  between  the 
adventitia  and  the  brain  substance,  and,  accompanying  the  blood -vessek  into  the  pia, 

•  Archiv  f.  klin.  Chirurgie,  Bd.  41,  1900, 
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directions  ;  it  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  ihis  classitication  of  the  stems  into 
three  groups  does  not  iniply  a  corresponding  division  of  the  net-work  into  distinct 
areas,  since  there  is  a  considerable  overlapping  of  tlie  areas  drained  by  the  various 
stems,  and,  indeed,  stems  from  the  same  region  may  pass  in  some  cases  with  one  of 
the  group,  and  in  others  with  another.  From  the  outer  (anterior)  surface  the 
stems  pass  mainly  to  the  anterior  auricular  nodes,  a  few  bending  backivard  over  the 
helix  and  terminating  in  the  posterior  auricular  nodes.  From  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
posterior  surface  (Fig.  801)  the  stems  pass  mainly  to  the  posterior  auricular  nodes, 
some,  however,  continuing  past  them  to  terminale  in  the  exiernal  jugular  nodes. 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  pinna,  including  the  lobule,  a  number  of  stems  pass  to 
the  parotid  nodes. 

The  Nasal  Region. ^ — The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  integument  of  the  noše 
(  Fig.  802  )  form  numerous  anastomoses  with  those  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especially 
with  those  of  the  middle  and  inferior  meatuses,  and  those  of  the  one  side  of  the  noše 
are  also  continuous  with  those  of  the  other  side.  Some  of  the  vessels  which  drain 
the  upper  porlion  of 

the  nasal  integument  ^"'-    S"' 

pass  al  most  directly 
backward  to  the 
parotid  nodes,  but 
the  principal  path, 
followed  by  vessels 
from  ali  parts  of  the 
nasal  integument, 
is  downwards  and 
backwards  across 
the  cheek,  in  com- 
pany  wilh  the  facial 
blood  ■  vessels.  In 
their  course  some  of 
them  traverse  some  ^' 
of  the  facial  nodes, 
which  appear  as  if 
intercalated  in  their 
course,  but  the  ma- 
iority  pass  directly 
to  the  submaxillary 
nodes. 

A    rich    1  y  m- 
phatic  net-work  lies 

.beneath  the  mucous  Lymplulics  ol  no«  «nd  ch«k,    lA-a/lHrr.*) 

membrane     of     the 

nasal  cavities,  and  from  it  vessels  pass  in  two  directions.  Those  of  the  anterior  and 
lower  portions  of  the  (ossa;  pass  fonvard  and,  partly  at  ihe  external  nares  and  partly  by 
passing  between  the  nasal  bones  and  the  cartilages,  communicate  W!th  the  superficial 
nasal  lymphatics.  The  maiority  ol  the  vessels.  however,  take  a  backivard  course, 
terminating  in  different  node  groups.  Some  join  the  vessels  draining  the  palate  and 
tonsils  to  pass  to  the  superior  deep  cervical  nodes  and  especially  to  that  one  which  is 
situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  facial  and  internal  jugular  veins, 
Mfhile  the  rest  unite  to  form  from  lwo  to  four  stems  which  pass  over  the  lateral  surface 
of  the  pharyn."(  .-»nd  terminate  in  the  retropharyngeal  nodes. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  sinuses  which  open  into  the  nasal  cavities  follow,  in  part 
at  least,  the  same  courses  as  those  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  their  principal 
termination  lieing  in  the  largcr  retropharvngeal  nodes. 

The  Cheeks,  Lips,  Gums,  and  Teeth. — The  lymphatics  from  the  more 
posterior  portions  of  the  cheeks  empty  into  the  parotid  nodes  ;  those  Irom  the 
more  anterior  portions  pass  to  the  subma.xillary  nodes,  and  the  deepei  onea 
communicate  with  the  facial  nodes. 

•  IJeitrage  f.  klin.  Chirurgie,  Bd.  xxv.,  189«). 
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subcutaneous  and  prsetarsal  ones,  and  aH  three  are  united  at  the  palpebral  margins 
in  a  rather  tinely  meshed  plcKus.  Ef!erents  pass  botti  toward  the  inner  and  the 
outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  the  former  pass  downward,  obliquely  across  the  cheek. 
in  company  with  the  facial  vein,  to  terminate  in  the  submaxillary  nodes,  posstbl/ 
making  connections  with  some  of  the  facial  nodes  on  their  way  (Fig.  798),  The 
outer  ones  pass  partly  to  the  anterior  auricular  and  partly  to  the  upper  parotid  nodes. 
In  the  conjuncliva  two  net-works  occur,  one  situated  in  the  superficial  and  the 
other  in  the  deeper  layer5  of  the  conjunctival  dermis.  Comniunicating  stenis  pass 
between  the  net-works,  which  are  much  finer  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  corneal 
margin  than  more  peripherally.  They  come  into  relation  with  the  pericellular 
lymph-spaces  of  the  cornea,  and  their  efferents  pass  toward  the  outer  and  inner 
angles  of  the  orbit,  to  accompany  the  palpebral  efferents  to  the  submaxillary-, 
posterior  auricular,   and  parotid  nodes. 

Of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  tachrymal  gland  but  little  is  known,  but  in  ma- 
lignant  diseases  of  the  gland  eniargement  of  some  of  the  facial  and  anterior  auricular 
nodes  has  been  observed,  and  it  is  probable  that  vessels  ironi  the  gland  accompany 
the  palpebral  and  conjunctival  efferents.  The  vessels  froni  the  nasat  duct  probabIy 
partly  accompany  branches  of  the  facial  vein  to  the  facial  nodes,  while  those  from  its 
lovver  portion  pass  with  the  efferents  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  to  the  retro- 
pharyngeal  and  superior  deep  cervical  nodes, 

The  Ear. — No  true  lymphatics  have  yel  been  observed  in  the  tissues  of  the 
interna!  ear,  but  the  space  which  inter\'enes  between  the  osseous  wall  of  the  ear 
cavity  and  the  membranous  ear  has  been  regarded  as  a  lymph-space,  and  on  that 

account    has    been    termed    the 
Fig.  801.  peri!ymphaiic    space.       It    com- 

municates  uith  the  subdural 
space  of  the  cranium  by  the 
aqueductus  cochlea;  and  by  the 
prolongations  of  it  which  accom- 
pany  the  ductus  endotymphaticus 
and  the  auditory  nerve. 

In    the    middle   ear    spaces 

JM««'  have  been  ol)ser\ed  in  the  con- 

"1"»  nective    tissiie    lin  ing    the    bon  v 

walls.   as  well   as  in  that  of  the 

tjfmpanic    membrane.      In  addi- 

lion  a  feebly  dcveloped  net-»ork 

^32  has  been  described  as  occurring 

beneath  the  epithelium  lining  the 

c™t  inner  (tympanic)  surface  of  the 

■m^  tympanic     membrane,     efferents 

from  it  accompanying    the  tym- 

panic  artery  and  terminating   in 

the  parotid  nodes. 

Much      more      e\tensively 
developed     are    the    Ivmphatic 
vessels     of     the     ejclemai    ear, 
*■!  Beneath  the  epitheliunj  covering 

the  outer  (meatal)  surface  of  the 
tympanic   membrane   there   is  a 

vmp  atics       postmor  siii^^.^r  o^aunc  e  o    new-     m  ^,^^^    ^^^   net-W0rk.   whoSe   effer- 

ents accompany  the  bi ood- vessels, 
radiating  toward  the  periphery  oi  the  membrane,  and  eventually  open  part!y  into  ihc 
posterior  and  partlv  into  the  anterior  auricular  nodes.  A  net-work  also  occun- 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  e.\ternal  auditory  meatus,  its  efferents  having 
the  same  destination  as  those  of  the  pinna. 

The  vessels  of  the  last  named  portion  of  the  ear  form  a  rich  net-work  extending 

throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  organ,  and  tronv^  stems  pass  in  three  prindpal 

*  Analom   An^eiRer,  Bd.  ; 
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The  first  or  apical group  (Fig,  805)  consists  of  from  two  to  four  stems  which 
arise  from  the  nel-work  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  pass  downward  and  backward, 
half  of  them  !ying  on  one  side  of  the  frenum  and  half  on  the  other  side.  Tfiey  folloiv 
at  first  the  anterior  border  of  the  genio-hyo-j^lossus  muscle  and  then  pass  upon  the 
ouler  siirface  of  that  muscle  and  are  continued  downward  and  backward,  either 
external  or  internal  to  the  hyo-glossus,  until  they  reach  the  greater  cornu  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  just  below  the  attachment  of  the  stylo-hyoid.  They  then  cross  obliquely 
over  the  outer  surface  of  the  greater  cornu,  and  are  continued  down  the  neck  along 
the  outer  border  ol  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  to  open  into  one  of  the  inferior  deep 
cervical  nodes  situated  upon  the  jugular  vein  just  al>ove  the  point  ivhere  it  is  crossed 
by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle.  Sometimes  an  additional  apical  stem  passes  down  the 
frenum  in  company  with  those  just  described,  bul  continues  on  downward  to 
perforate  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  terminate  in  one  of  the  submental  nodes, 

A  second  oi'  lateral  group  consists  of  a  number  ol  vessels  which  emerge  from  the 
net-work  along  the  borders  of  the  tongue  (Fig.  804.).  There  are  from  eight  to  twelve 
atems    in    this    group    on 

either  side,  and  ali  are  al  ^'G-  ^■ 

first  direcled  almost  verli- 
cally  downwards,  a  few, 
ihree  or  four,  passing  later- 
ally  to  the  sublingual  gland 
and  the  rest  medial  to  it. 

The  former  continue  tlieir  SJ^j*" 

downward  course,  perforate  ij-mphatics 

the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and 
terminate  in  the  submaxil- 
lary  nodes,  while  the  olhers 

take    a    course     obliquely  basir' 

downward   and   backward,  ijmphaii« 

and,  passing  some  upon 
the  median  and  others 
upon  the  lateral  surface 
of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  ' 

terminate    in    the    superior      'J"" 
deep   cervical    nodes    and 
especially  in  one  situated  a 
little  afx)ve  the  level  of  the 
bifurcation  of  the  common 

carotid  artery.     This  node,  Apical 

on  account  of  its  relations  to  'ivmphau™ 

these  lingual  stems,  has  been 

termed  the  principal   node  Ljmphaiics  ol  dors.™  anJ  marjjhis  oi  loirgu*.    {tcMtntt?') 

of  the  tongue  (Fig.  805). 

A  third  or  basal  group  takes  its  origin  from  the  dense  portion  of  the  submucous 
net-work  which  surrounds  the  circumvallate  papill^  and  the  foramen  cacum,  Four 
slems  issue  from  the  net-work  in  the  neighboHiood  of  the  median  line,  and  two  on  eacli 
side  more  laterally.  The  median  stems  pass  at  first  directly  backward  and  then  bend 
outward  in  the  glosso-epiglottidean  folds,  two  on  either  side,  and  join  the  lateral  stems 
beneath  the  tonsils.  The  bteral  stems,  which  drain  the  regions  of  the  lateral  circum- 
vallate papillie.  the  foliate  papilh^,  and  the  glandular  region  of  the  tongue,  are  directed 
backward  towards  the  lowcr  border  of  the  tonsil,  and,  after  being  joined  in  that  situation 
by  the  median  stems,  they  pass  deeply  to  terminate  in  ihe  superior  deep  cervical  nodes. 

Finallv,  a  fourth  or  median  group  arises  from  the  net-work  of  the  median 
portion  of  the  tongue,  anterior  to  tlie  circumvallate  papillje.  These  stems  are  tive 
or  sIk  in  numlx-r,  and  pass  at  first  dircctly  downward  through  the  substance  of  the 
tongue  and  through  the  interval  which  separates  the  t\vo  genio-hyo-glossal  muscies. 
One  or  two  of  them  then  continue  in  their  downward  course  and  pass,  in  some  cases 

■  Beitriige  f.  klin.  Chinir^e,  Bd.  xxi..  1S95. 
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to  the  right  and  in  some  to  the  left,  between  the  genio-hyo-glossus  and  ihc  geni-" 
hyoid  muscles,  perforate  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  terminale  in  the  5ubn)axiUar>'  nodi-i 
The  remaining  three  or  iour  stems  pass  backward  along  the  mylo-hyoi<i  mu>cit 
and,  emerging  at  ils  posterior  border,  pass  to  the  superior  deep  cer\-ical  nodtrs. 

From  this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  four  different  groups  of  nodts  stand  ;n 
relation  to  the  lymphatics  of  the  tongue.  (  i )  The  submental  nodes  receive  a  stt-ni 
Irom  tlie  tip  ;  (2)  the  submaxiliary  nodes  receive  stems  from  the  marginal  and  ".tn- 
tral  regions  ;  (3)  the  superior  deep  cenical  nodes  receive  stems  from  the  marjjin.d. 
central,  and  tiasal  regions  ;  and  (4)  the  inferior  deep  cer\-ical  nodes  recei\e  a  ^t^-■m 

from  the  apica)   ri-j;ir.n. 
B.MIV««]  Fic.  805.  In  addition   it    mav  W 

mentioncd     that     ni;tr\ 

of  the  stems  havt-  upu 

thuir  course  one  nr  nu.rr 

of    the     small       ■  inti-r- 

calated"    hngual    n^Kic? 

(page   948  ).       Sf>«ji! 

"     iniportancc,       ho»evtT. 

^^^P  attaches    to    that    supe- 

»""P  rior  deep  cemc;il   n<>di. 

*     already    menciontd      Jt. 

occurring  at  abfint    iht 

level  of   the    bifurcaii^n 

^P^S  *     of  the  common  car..iu; 

etrvic  arter>',    on    accrnmt    i-i 

■^  the   numerons    afforcnis 

tongue. 

Tfie   Ivmphatics  '■•. 

the  _/?£«/■  o/  the   moutk 

have  essentiallv  the  t^iin' 

terminations  ius  tlio-*-..: 

the  tongue.      The  stem- 

which     a  rise    from     it- 

Ljmphatin  nf  tongue.    {Poiiiri')  antcrior  half   jass   ni:h 

the  stems  fmm  the  \:y 

of  the  tongue  to  the  inferior  deep  cer\ical  nodes,  ivhile  from  its  enlire  surtacc  "Ht-ii.- 

pass  to  the  subma.\illary  and  superior  deep  cer\-ical  nodes. 

The  Palatc,  Pharynx,  and  Tonsits. — The  Ivmphatics  of  the  hard palate  fomi 
a  hne  net-H'orlt  in  the  superficial  [>ortions  of  the  mucoiis  membrane  and  are  ctmtinui  >ii> 
laterally  ivith  those  of  the  upper  gum.  Thev  empty  into  several  stems  nhich  jkis* 
baclvHard  in  the  median  line  of  tlic  palate  and  at  about  the  level  of  the  last  mular 
teeth  bend  outuard  to  ihe  right  and  left,  and,  |>assing  In  finnt  of  the  anterinr  piliars 
of  the  fauccs,  pierce  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharvns  to  terminate  in  \\v^- 
superior  deep  ceriical  nodes  which  are  situated  on  the  internal  jiigular  vein  above  the 
level  at  «bich  it  is  crossed  liv  the  posterior  hi-llv  of  the  digastric  muscie. 

The  net-\vork  of  the  ioft  palate  is  e\cefdiiigly  close  and  especlallv  so  in  the 
uvula.  which  in  a  successful  injcciion  of  the  lymphatics  mav  treble  its  volume.  he- 
coming  e.\ccedingly  lurgiil  (Sappivl,  Stems  emerging  from  the  net-work  pass 
toward  both  surfaccs  of  the  palate,  those  Iving  Ik1ow  the  upper  surface  passing  back- 
ward  and  outward  to  jnin  the  stems  from  the  nasal  murous  membrane  just  belo» 
the  oritke  of  the  Husiachian  tube,  ulience  ihiir  ciirse  is  siinilar  to  that  of  the  nasal 
siems.  Some  of  them  pass  iipMard  and  backuard  to  perforate  the  superior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharvnx  and  terminate  in  the  lateral  ^etropha^^■ngeal  nodes,  nhiltr 
oihers  dcscend  beneath  ihe  mucons  membr.ine  covering  the  posterior  piliars  of  the 
faiices  and,  after  pertoratinj;  the  su|ierior  constrictor.  ti-rminate  in  the  upper  nods 
of  the  superior  deep  cervical  grouji. 

•  Ga/t-tle  lit-lnUmi.iil.iirc.  igoa. 
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The  lymphatics  of  the  iansil,  which  resemble  those  of  the  soft  palate  in  their 
abundance,  pass  with  the  stems  from  the  basal  region  of  the  tongue  to  the  superior 
deep  cervical  nodes, 

Those  of  the  pharynx  are  also  abundant,  especially  above  (Fig.  799).  The 
stems  which  arise  from  the  roof  and  upper  part  pass  principally  to  the  retro- 
pharyngeal  nodes,  although  some  reach  the  superior  deep  cervical  nodes  directly  by 
following  the  course  of  the  ganglionated  cord.  The  stems  which  have  their  origin 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  pharyngeal  net-work  pass  downward  toward  the  larynx 
and  unite  with  its  vessels  to  be  distributed  to  the  superior  deep  cervical  nodes  as  far 
down  as  opposite  the  level  of  the  second  or  third  tracheal  ring. 

Practical  Considerations. —  The  Lymph' Nodes  o/ the  Head, — ^The  lymphatics 
of  the  scalp  pass  from  the  plexus  of  fine  radicles  on  the  vertex  into  the  suboccipital 
(occipital),  mastoid  (postauricular),  parotid  (preauricular),  and  superficial  cervical 
nodes,  and  a  few — ^from  the  frontal  region — into  the  submaxillary  node,  into  one  or 
the  other  of  which  infection  may  be  carried  from  any  portion  of  the  scalp. 

The  suboccipital  nodes — one  to  three  on  each  side — lie  on  a  line  drawn  from  the 
junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  ear  to  the  inion  and  about  two  inches 
extemal  to  that  point.  They  are  often  enlarged  as  a  result  of  wounds  or  irritation 
of  the  occipital  and  postauricular  portion  of  the  scalp  and — especially  in  neglected 
children — ^as  a  consequence  of  eczema  affecting  the  skin  back  of  the  ear.  The  close 
relation  of  the  node  to  the  great  occipital  nerve,  on  which  it  usually  lies,  gives  rise 
to  marked  tenderness  on  pressure,  the  ner/e  being  compressed  between  the  node 
and  the  bone.  The  source  of  infection  of  these  nodes  may  be  intracranial — e,g.^ 
suppurative  meningitis  of  the  cerebellar  fossa  (Macewen). 

The  posterior  auricuiar  or  mastoid  node y  found  directly  over  the  mastoid  insertion 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  is  likewise  usually  infected  from  the  same  scalp  region. 
It  may  also  be  involved  alone  or  together  with  the  suboccipital  and  deep  cervical 
nodes  in  localized  tuberculous  mastoiditis  or  even  in  tuberculous  otitis  media. 

The  parotid  nodes,  lying  both  in  and  upon  the  gland,  receive  lymph  from  and 
consequently  may  be  infected  by  lesions  of  the  scalp,  the  outer  portion  of  the  lids, 
the  orbit,  the  cheeks,  the  nasal  fossae,  the  naso-pharynx,  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  the  tympanum,  or  the  temporo-mandibular  joint.  Chronic  enlargement  of 
these  nodes,  especially  of  the  deeper  ones  in  the  substance  of  the  gland  and  beneath 
the  parotid  capsule,  may  lead  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  parotid  tumor.  Suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  these  deeper  nodes  gives  rise  to  a  true  parotid  abscess,  which,  on 
account  of  the  resistance  of  the  strong  parotid  fascia,  will  be  under  great  tension. 
Sloughing  of  the  parotid  tissue  may  occur.  There  will  be  shooting  pains  in  the 
head,  neck,  and  ear,  from  pressure  on  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus  accompanying 
the  facial,  or  on  the  auriculo-temporal  and  great  auricular  nerves.  The  contiguity  of 
the  temporo-mandibular  joint — into  which  the  abscess  may  open — makes  movement 
of  the  lower  jaw  painful.  The  relative  weakness  of  the  capsule  anteriorly  and  on  its 
inner  aspect  causes  the  pus  to  travel  fonvard  towards  the  cheek,  or  inward  towards 
the  pharynx,  foUovving  sometimes  the  pharyngeal  process  of  the  parotid  and  giving 
rise  to  a  retropharyngeal  abscess.  Gravity  and  the  cervical  process  of  the  parotid 
may  conduct  the  pus  into  the  neck. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  face  empty,  the  superficial  set — accompanying  the  facial 
vein  —into  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  nodes  ;  the  deep  set,  with  some  of  those  of 
the  orbit,  palate,  nasal  fossae,  and  upper  jaw,  are  said  to  end  in  the  intemal  maxii- 
lary  nodes  situated  at  the  sidcs  of  the  pharynx  anteriorly.  According  to  Leaf,  these 
are  only  exceptionally  present.  Their  involvement  in  infections  spreading  from  the 
above  regions  may  give  rise  to  "  latero-pharyngeal  abscess,"  causing  a  swelling 
externally  behind  the  angle  of  the  mandible,  and  an  inward  projection  of  the  pharyn- 
geal  wall  posterior  to  the  tonsil.  The  proximity  of  the  internal  carotid  should  be 
remembered,  and  the  fact  that  an  aneurism  of  that  vessel  has  been  opened  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  an  abscess  of  this  variety  (page  747). 

Some  lymphatics  from  the  chin  and  the  mid-portion  of  the  lower  lip  empty  into 
the  suprahyoid  (submental)  nodes  lying  on  the  mylo-hyoid  between  the  two 
anterior  bellies  of  the  digastrics.     Enlargement  of  these  nodes  may  be  distinguished 
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to  the  right  and  in  some  to  the  left,  between  the  genio-hyo-glossu5  and  the  genio- 
hyoid  muscles,  perforate  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  terminale  in  the  submaxillary  nodcs. 
The  remaining  three  or  four  stems  pass  backward  along  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle 
and,  emerging  at  its  posterior  border,  pass  to  the  superior  deep  cervical  nodes. 

From  this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  four  different  groups  of  nodes  stand  in 
relation  to  the  )ymphatics  of  the  toiigue.  ( i )  The  submental  nodes  receive  a  stem 
from  the  tip  ;  (2)  the  submaxillary  nodes  receive  stems  from  the  marginal  and  cen- 
tral regions  ;  (3)  the  superior  deep  cervical  nodes  receive  stems  from  the  marginal, 
central,  and  basal  regions  ;  and  (4)  the  inferior  deep  cervical  nodes  receive  a  stem 

from  the  apicaf  region. 
Ba»iv»Ki  Fig.  805.  'n  addition    it    may  be 

mentioned     that     many 

of  the  stems  have  upon 

their  course  one  or  more 

of    the     small     "  inler- 

calated"  lingual   nodes 

(  page  948  ).      SpecUl 

'     iniportance,      how€ver. 

^^JSi?  attaches  to    that  supe- 

*«*  rior  deep  cervical  node 

'     already    mentioned     as 

occurring  at  about   the 

level  of  the  bifurcation 

S""^  '     of   the  common  carotid 

c«rvit  artery,    on    account    of 

the  numerous  afierents 
it  receives  from  the 
longue. 

The  lymphatics  of 
the  floor  of  the  tnoutk 
have  essentially  the  sami- 
terminations  iis  ihose  i'f 
the  tongue.  The  stems 
which     arise    from     its 

Lymphatln  n(  longue.    (An>(«  •;  anteriof   half    paSS    wi[h 

the  stems  from  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  to  the  inferior  deep  cervical  nodes,  ivhile  from  its  entire  surface  stems 
pass  to  the  submaxi!lary  and  superior  deep  cer\'ical  nodes. 

The  Palate,  Pharynx,  and  Tonsils. — ^The  lyniphatics  of  the  kardpalaU  form 
a  line  net-work  in  the  superficial  portions  of  the  niucous  membrane  and  are  continuons 
laterally  with  those  of  the  upper  gum.  They  empty  into  several  stems  which  pass 
backward  in  the  median  line  of  the  palate  and  at  about  the  level  of  the  last  niolar 
teeth  bend  outuard  to  the  right  and  left,  and,  passing  in  fiont  of  the  anterior  pillars 
of  the  fauces,  pierce  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynj(  to  terminate  in  those 
superior  deep  cen'ical  nodes  which  are  situated  on  the  internal  jugular  vein  above  the 
level  at  which  it  is  crossed  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle. 

The  net-work  of  the  soft  palate  is  e.\ceedingly  ctose  and  especially  so  in  the 
uvula,  which  in  a  siiccessful  injection  of  the  Ivmphatics  may  Ireble  its  volume,  be- 
coming  exceedingly  lurgid  (Sappey').  Stems  emerging  from  the  net-work  pass 
toward  lxith  surfaces  of  the  palate,  those  lying  below  the  upper  surface  passing  back- 
ward  and  outward  to  join  the  stems  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  just  below 
the  orifice  of  the  Eitstachian  tufie,  whence  their  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  nasal 
stems.  Some  of  them  pass  upward  and  backward  to  perforate  the  superior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx  and  tcrminate  in  the  lateral  retropharyngcal  nodes,  while 
others  descend  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  posterior  pillars  of  the 
fauces  and,  after  perlorating  the  superior  constrictor,  terminate  in  the  upper  no<les 
of  the  superior  deep  cervical  group. 

"  Gaielle  hebdomadaire,  1901. 
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The  second  subgroup  is  ihat  of  the  anterior  cervical 
end  inconstant  and  are  sltiiated  beneatli 
the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  resting  upon  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  larynx  and  on  the  anterior  and 
lateral  surfaccs  of  the  trachea.  Those 
which  rest  upon  the  trachea  are  some- 
what  more  constant  than  the  others,  but 
like  them  they  are  usuall/  small  and 
are  therefore  Hkel/  to  be  overlooked  in 
normal  conditions.  The  more  lateral 
meinbers  of  the  series,  froin  three  to  six 
in  number,  are  arranged  in  a  chain 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  recurrent 
(inferior)  laryngeal  ner\'e  and  are  some- 
times  3 poke n  of  as  the  recurrential 
nodei.  The  anterior  cervical  nodes 
receive  afferents  from  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  and  their  efferents  pass  to  the 
lower  superior  deep  cer\'ical  nodes. 

The  superior  deep  cervical 
nodes  (IfmphoKlaodulae  cervicales  pro- 
fundae  superiores)  vary  from  ten  to 
sixteen  in  number,  and  extend  along 
the  course  of  the  internal  jugular  vein 
from  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process  to 
the  level  at  which  the  vein  is  crossed  *"'"*"'  cerviral  ■ 
\>y  the  omo-hyoid  muscie.  They  lie 
either  directly  upon  the  \'ein  or  slightly  posterior  to  i 

Fig.  807. 


nodes,  which  are  bolh  variable 
Fig.  806. 


tJetp  ciivlcal  l)niph-nada. 

the  more  posterior  nodes  are  the   eRerent  stems  for 
*  Analom.  AnzeJger,  Bd.  xv.,  i8< 


t,  beneath  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid  muscie,  and  are 
ali  united  by  numerous 
connecting  stems  so  that 
they  form  a  veri  table 
ple,xus.  Some  of  the 
nodes  are  exceedingly 
constant  in  position,  one, 
especially,  which  receives 
numerous  afferents  from 
the  lingual  region  and  has 
therefore  been  termed  the 
principa!  node  of  the 
tongue,  occurring  at  about 
the  level  o(  the  bifurcation 
of  the  common  carotid 
artery,  and  a  second  is 
situated  j  ust  above  the 
omo-hyoid  muscie.  The 
afferents  of  the  gronp  are 
very  numerous,  and  may 
be divided  into  ttto  classes 
according  as  they  take 
their  origin  in  nodes 
belonging  to  other  groups 
or  come  directly  from 
the  lymphatic  net-woiks. 
Belonging  to  the  first 
class   and  terminating   in 

the   posterior  auricular  and 
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from  a  bursal  tumor  (thyro-hyoici)  by  the  fact  that  the  former  is  above,  the  latter 
below,  the  hyoid  bone. 

Enlargement  of  a  submaxillary  node,  as  of  a  parotid  node,  may,  particularly 
if  it  lies  within  the  sheath  of  the  gland,  be  mistaken  for  a  growth  of  the  gland  itself. 
The  latter — as  compared  with  the  parotid — is»  however,  much  less  *closely  and  firmly 
enveloped  by  its  capsule,  is  more  superficial,  and  is  not  in  near  relation  to  such 
important  structures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wide  area  which  drains  into  the  sub- 
maxillary  nodes — the  middle  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  face,  the  inner  portions  of 
the  lids,  the  mouth,  pharynx,  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  gums  and  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw — renders  them  especially  Hable  to  pyogenic  or  tuberculous  or  syphilitic 
infection,  or  to  secondary  involvement  in  carcinoma  of  any  of  these  regions — espe- 
cially  of  the  tongue  or  lower  lip.  In  examining  for  enlargement  of  these  nodes,  the 
chin  should  be  lovvered  so  as  to  relax  the  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  deep 
cervical  fascia  and  permit  of  more  accurate  palpation  of  the  region.  When  these 
submaxillary  nodes  require  removal  for  infectious  or  malignant  disease,  the  salivary 
gland  is  often  involved  and  must  be  removed  with  them.  On  account  of  its  accessi- 
bility  and  the  laxity  of  its  capsular  connections,  enucleation  of  this  gland  is  easily 
accomplished.  The  relation  of  the  facial  artery  lying  close  to  the  upper  part  of  its 
deep  aspect — which  it  grooves — before  crossing  the  jaw  in  front  of  the  masseter 
muscle  should  be  remembered. 

The  efferent  vessels  from  ali  these  nodes — suboccipital,  mastoid,  parotid,  and 
submaxillary — enter  into  the  superficial  cervical  nodes,  the  efferent  vessels  from 
which,  in  their  turn,  enter  the  deep  cervical  nodes  (page  957).  Extracninial  lesions 
of  an  irritative  kind  will  thus  first  show  themselves  in  enlargement  of  the  first 
mentioned  groups  ;  if  the  irritation  is  continued,  the  superficial  cervical  nodes  wiD 
enlarge  ;  and  if  it  persists  and  is  suf!iciently  severe,  the  deep  cervical  wiU  also 
participate  in  the  enlargement  (Macewen).  As  the  intracranial  lymph-paths,  ha\ang 
their  origin  in  the  cerebral  pia  mater  and  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  ventricies, 
pass  out  of  the  skull  in  company  wilh  the  internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arterics  and, 
lower,  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  empty  into  the  deep  cervical  nodes,  these  latter 
are,  theoretically,  first  affected  by  intracranial  irritation.  As  they  lie  beneath  the 
cervical  fascia,  their  enlargement  may  not  be  early  noticed.  These  variations  in  the 
seat  of  glandular  swelHng  cannot,  however,  be  relied  upon  as  a  basis  for  a  positive 
differential  diagnosis  bet\veen  intracranial  and  more  superficial  (extracranial)  sources 
of  irritation  or  infection. 

THE   LVMPHATICS   OF   THE   NECK. 
The  Lvmph-Ngdes. 

The  principal  group  of  nodes  in  the  neck  region  is  that  which  is  situated  along 
the  course  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  forming  the  jugular  plexus  (plexus  jugularis). 
It  consists  of  a  variable,  but  usually  large,  number  of  nodes  and  is  interposed  in  the 
pathway  followed  by  the  entire  lymphatic  system  of  the  head  and  neck.  It  is  prac- 
ticallv  a  continuous  chain  of  nodes,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  neck,  but  for 
convenience  in  description  it  is  convenient  to  regard  the  nodes  as  forming  two  suh- 
groups  which  are  named  the  superior  and  inferior  deep  cervical  nodes.  In  addition 
to  these  some  smaller  groups  occur  more  superficially,  forming  what  are  termed  the 
superficial  cervical  nodes,  so  that  altogether  there  are  three  main  groups  of  nodes  in 
the  cervical  region. 

The  superficial  cervical  nodes  (]ymphogIandulae  cervicales  superficialesl 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  subgroups,  both  of  which  are  coroposed 
of  rather  small  and  somewhat  inconstant  nodes.  The  extemal  jugular  nodes,  as 
their  name  indicates,  are  situated  along  the  course  of  the  extemal  jugular  vein, 
and  consequently  rest  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle. 
They  occur  a  little  below  the  lower  extremity  of  the  parotid  gland  (Fig.  796), 
and  are  usually  two  or  three  in  number,  one  or  two  additional  nodes  sometime? 
being  present  at  a  somewhat  lower  level.  They  receive  afferents  from  the  pinna 
of  the  ear  and  from  the  parotid  region,  and  their  efferents  pass  o  ver  the  anierior 
border  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  to  open  into  the  superior  deep  cervical  nodes. 
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line  between  the  two  crico-thyroid  muscles,  angther  descends  over  the  isthmus  of 
the  thyroid  gland  to  terminate  in  one  of  the  nodes  vvhich  rest  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  trachea,  while  one  or  two  pass  outward  along  the  upper  border 
of  the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  then  descend  to  terminate  in  one  of  the 
superior  deep  cervical  nodes  situated  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid  muscle.  The  posterior  stems,  which  are  from  three  to  six  in  number,  after 
making  their  exit  from  the  larynx,  follow  the  course  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves  and  terminate  in  the  recurrential  nodes  situated  in  the  course  of  those  nerves, 
some  of  the  stems  frequently  anastomosing  to  form  a  plexus  which  descends  along 
the  vagus  nerve  and  may  be  followed,  in  some  cases,  to  the  inferior  deep  cervical 
nodes. 

The  net-work  of  the  trachea  is  formed  of  delicate  and  slender  vessels  arranged  so 
as  to  form  elongated  meshes,  and  the  stems  which  arise  from  it  emerge  from  the 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  trachea,  passing  between  the  tracheal  cartilages.  Those  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  pass  to  the  recurrential  nodes,  \vhile  the  lower  ones 
pass  to  the  bronchial  nodes  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea. 

The  Thyroid  Gland. — ^The  lymphatic  stems  from  the  thyroid  gland  pass  for 
the  most  part  to  the  superior  deep  cervical  nodes,  following  the  course  of  the  superior 
thyroid  artery,  some  of  them,  however,  passing  at  first  directly  upward  and  coming 
into  relation  with  an  anterior  cervical  node  situated  upon  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane.  Those  which  arise  from  the  lower  border  of  the  isthmus  and  from  the 
neighboring  portions  of  the  lobes  are  directed  downward,  and  terminate  in  the 
anterior  cervical  nodes  vvhich  are  situated  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trachea 
and  in  the  recurrential  nodes. 

The  C£sophagus. — ^The  cervical  portion  of  the  cesophagus  will  be  considered 
together  with  its  thoracic  portion  (page  971). 

Practical  Considerations. —  The  Lyinph' Nodes  of  the  Neck. — i.  Thejw/^r- 
ficial  cervical  nodes — not  invariably  present — are  found  over  the  sterno-mastoid, 
along  the  extemal  jugular  vein,  between  the  deep  fascia  and  the  platysma,  and  may 
be  enlarged  in  various  affections  of  the  external  ear  and  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
neck,  or  consecutively  to  infections  of  the  suboccipital  (occipital),  mastoid  (post- 
auricular),  parotid  (preauricular),  or  submaxillary  nodes.  Those  found  posteriorly 
near  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  muscle  enlarge  early  in  the  secondary  stage 
of  syphilis  and,  on  account  of  their  accessibility  for  palpation,  are  then  of  diagnostic 
value.  2.  The  deep  cervical  nodes  are  divisible,  for  convenience,  into  two  groups  :  (a) 
an  upper  group,  situated  about  and  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  some  of  which  lie  partly  beneath  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  partly  projecting  into  the  posterior  cervical 
triangle  ;  {b)  a  lower  group,  found  near  the  lower  portions  of  the  internal  jugular, 
external  jugular,  subclavian,  and  transverse  cervical  veins,  and  lying  almost  com- 
pletely  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid.  At  the  root  of  the  neck  this  group  is  continuous 
externally  with  the  subclavian  and  axillary,  and  internally  with  the  mediastinal  nodes. 
Ali  these  deep  cervical  nodes  lie  in  or  beneath  the  deep  fascia  and  receive  the 
efferent  vessels  from  the  superficial  nodes  (and  thus  from  their  tributaries  mentioned 
above)  as  well  as  ali  other  lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neck — retropharyngeal, 
suprahyoid,  etc. — that  do  not  directly  comniunicate  vvith  the  superficial  group. 

The  deep  cervical  nodes  are  accordingly  found  to  be  inflamed  or  enlarged 
consecutively  to  a  great  variety  of  conditions, — ^•g^y  eczema,  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
any  portion  of  the  scalp  or  face,  dental  caries,  alveolo-dental  abscess,  pharyngeal 
or  buccal  or  tonsillar  inflammation  or  ulceration,  fissures  or  ulcers  or  carcinoma 
of  the  tongue,  otitis  (ext<Tnal  or  medial),  rhinitis,  hordeolum,  labial  herpes  or 
chancre  or  epithelioma.  They  may  also  be  enlarged — though  with  great  rarity — 
from  primarv  carcinoma  and — less  rarely — from  lympho-sarcoma  or  from  Hodgkin^s 
disease.  Furthermore,  various  intracranial  conditions  may  be  followed  by  involve- 
ment  of  the  cervical  nodes,  both  superficial  and  deep.  In  most  ca.ses  the  infection 
comcs  from  the  same  side  of  the  head,  face,  or  neck,  as  the  enlarged  glands,  but 
occasionally  the  original  lesion  is  on  the  opposite  side. 
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occipital  nodes,  while  in  the  more  anterior  nodes  efferents  from  the  retropharyn- 
geal,  parotid,  subniaxillary,  submental,  and  superficial  cervical  nodes  terminale. 

Belonging  to  the  second  class  and  terminating  in  the  more  posterior  nodes  are 
( I )  a  vessd  which  descends  directly  from  the  occipital  region  of  the  scalp  ;  (  2 )  some 
stems  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pinna  ;  and  (3)  stems  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  back  of  the  neck.  To  the  more  anterior  nodes  pass  ( i )  the  majority  of  the 
stems  descending  from  the  tongue  ;  (2)  stems  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
the  palate,  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  pharynx  ;  (3)  stems  from  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  oesophagus  ;  (4)  the  ma}ority  of  the  stems  from  the  larynx  and  those 
which  come  from  the  cervical  portion  of  the  trachea,  and  (5)  the  stems  from  the 
thyroid  gland. 

The  efferents  from  the  lower  nodes  of  the  plexus  pass  partly  to  the  inferior  deep 
cervical  nodes,  and  panly  unite  with  the  efferents  of  these  to  form  the  jugular  trunk, 
which  is  described  below. 

The  inferior  deep  cervical  nodes  (lymphoglandalae  cervicales  profuodae 
inferiores),  also  termed  the  supraciavicular  nodes,  occupy  the  supraclavicular  triangle 
of  the  neck,  resting  upon  the  scalene  muscles  and  upon  the  trunks  of  the  brachial 
plexus.  They  are  fewer  in  number  and,  as  a  rule,  smaller  than  the  superior  deep 
cervical  nodes.  In  addition  to  the  afferents  from  the  superior  nodes  they  receive  ( i ) 
a  stem  which  passes  directly  downward  from  the  occipital  region  of  the  scalp  along 
the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  ;  (2)  vessels  from  the 
integument  and  muscles  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck  ;  (3)  vessels  from  the 
integument  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  pectoral  region  ;  (4)  occasionally  some 
vessels  from  the  arm  which  follow  the  course  of  the  cephalic  vein  ;  (5)  some  efferents 
from  the  brachial  groups  of  the  axillary  nodes  ;  and  (6)  vessels  which  pass  to  the 
lower  nodes  of  the  left,  rarely  the  right,  side  from  the  liver,  ascending  in  the 
suspensory  ligament  of  that  organ,  piercing  the  diaphragm,  and  foIlowing  the  course 
of  the  internal  mammary  vessels  upward  through  the  thorax. 

Their  efferents  unite  with  some  of  those  from  the  superior  deep  cervical  nodes  to 
form  a  single  stem,  the  jugular  trunk  (trunois  jugularis),  which  on  the  left  side 
opens  into  the  arch  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  on  the  right  unites  wilh  the  subclavian 
trunk  to  form  the  right  lymphatic  duct.  Both  the  right  and  the  left  trunks,  how- 
ever,  frequently  open  direcdy  into  the  subclavian  vein. 

The  Lvmphatic  Vessels. 

The  Integument  and  Muscles  of  the  Neck. — The  lymphatic  stems  arising 
from  the  subcutaneous  and  muscular  net-works  of  the  neck  open  into  the  posterior 
nodes  of  the  superior  deep  cervical  chain. 

The  Lrarynx  and  Trachea. — The  lymphatic  net-work  of  the  larynx  is  verv 
well  developed  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  is  esp>ecially 
rich  in  the  regions  of  the  false  vocal  cords  and  the  ventricles.  Over  the  true  vocal 
cords,  however,  it  is  very  feebly  developed,  and  the  entire  net-work  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  situated  above  the  level  of  the 
true  cords  and  the  other  below  them.  The  two  portions  are  not,  it  is  true.  perfecdv 
distinct,  since  they  are  connected  by  the  feeble  net-work  of  the  true  cords  ;  but  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  to  force  an  injection  from  one  portion  into  the  other  and, 
furthermore,  each  portion  gives  rise  to  a  special  set  of  eflferent  stems. 

The  stems  which  arise  from  the  upper  net-work  are  from  three  to  six  in 
number  on  each  side,  and  make  their  exit  from  the  larynx  through  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  in  close  proximity  to  the  superior  larvngeal 
artery  (Fig.  806).  They  then  pass  outward  to  the  anterior  nodes  of  the  superior 
deep  cervical  chain,  some  opening  into  the  nodes  situated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  while  others,  bending  downward, 
terminate  in  lower  nodes. 

The  stems  from  the  lo\ver  net-work  pass  in  two  directions  ;  a  few  small  ones 
perforate  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  near  the  median  line,  while  the  rest  are  directed 
posteriorly  and  make  their  exit  below  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
anterior  stems  pass  partly  to  an  anterior  cervical  node  situated  usually  in  the  median 
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to  be  of  lymphatic  origin,  because  (a)  they  are  often  associated,  and  sometimes 
anatomically  connected  with  other  congenital  defects  of  the  lymphatic  system, 
such  as  macroglossia  (cavemous  lymphangionia  of  the  tongue)  and  macrocheilia 
(labial  lymphangioma)  ;  and  (d)  they  are  in  communication  with  the  lyniphatic 
trunks  (RoUeston). 

THE  LVMPHATICS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  Lvmphatic  Nodes. 

The  lymphatic  nodes  of  the  arm  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  its  upper 
portions,  the  principal  group  occurring  in  the  axiila  and  consisting  of  a  considerable 
number  of  nodes  united  by  connecting  stems  to  form  a  plexus  axiilaris,  A  few 
scattered  nodes  also  occur  in  the  brachial  region  and  some  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  in  the  antibrachium,  but  they  are  entirely  lacking  in  the  hand.  An  especial 
interest  attaches  to  the  axillary  nodes  on  account  of  the  extensive  area  from  which 
they  receive  afferents,  for,  in  addition  to  almost  the  entire  lymphatic  drainage  of  the 
arm,  they  also  receive  the  vessels  from  the  anterior  and  lateral  thoracic  walls,  from 
the  mammary  gland,  and  from  the  scapular  region.  The  brachial  and  antibrachial 
nodes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  '  *  intercalated  *  *  nodes  inter- 
posed  in  the  course  of  certain  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  ;  some  of  them  lie  superficial 
to  the  deep  fascia,  while  others  are  situated  more  deeply  along  the  course  of  the 
principal  blood-vessels,  and,  consequently,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  them  into  two 
sets  according  as  they  are  superficial  or  deep. 

The  superficial  brachial  nodes  (Ijmphoglandulae  cubitales  superOciales)  are 
arranged  in  two  principal  groups.  One  of  these  rests  upon  the  brachial  fascia  imme- 
diately  over  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  may  be  termed  the  epitrochlear 
group  (Fig.  809).  It  consists  of  from  one  to  four  nodes,  of  which  one,  the  lowest  of 
the  group,  is  especially  constant  and  is  termed  the  epitrochlear  node.  The  remaining 
nodes,  if  present,  are  situated  along  the  course  of  the  basilic  vein,  one  frequently 
lying  almost  in  the  median  line  of  the  arm  a  short  distance  above  the  bend  of  the 
elbow.  The  afferents  of  the  epitrochlear  nddes  are  the  superficial  vessels  of  the 
forearm  and  hand,  especially  those  which  pass  upward  along  the  ulnar  border  of 
the  forearm  ;  their  efferents  pass  upward  along  the  basilic  vein  and  join  the  deep 
vessels  where  the  basilic  vein  dips  down  to  join  the  brachial. 

A  second  group,  which  may  be  termed  the  delto-pectoral  groups  consists  of  from 
one  to  four  nodes  situated  along  the  course  of  the  cephalic  vein,  in  the  groove 
between  the  deltoid  muscle  and  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major 
(Fig.  809).  They  are  not  always  distinguishable  and  are  usually  quite  small. 
They  are  interposed  in  the  course  of  the  delto-pectoral  lymphatic  stem  which  passes 
upward  in  the  groove  and  opens  into  the  subclavicular  group  of  axillary  nodes 
or  occasionally  into  the  inferior  deep  cervical  nodes. 

The  deep  brachial  nodes  sometimes  include  some  small  nodes  occurring  on 
the  lymphatic  stems  which  accompany  the  ulnar  and  radial  blood-vessels,  but  these 
nodes  are  relatively  inconstant.  Of  more  frequent  occurrence  is  a  group  of  two 
or  three  small  nodes  (l>inphoglandulae  cubitales  profundae)  which  occur  upon  the  stems 
accompanying  the  brachial  artery  and  are  situated  at  about  the  middle  part  of  its 
course.  Their  afferents  are  the  deep  lymphatics  of  the  forearm  and  their  efferents 
pass  upward  to  terminate  in  the  humeral  nodes  of  the  axillary  group. 

The  axillary  nodes,  which  are  embedded  in  the  areolar  tissue  occupying  the 
axillary  space,  vary  in  number  from  sixteen  to  thirty-six.  Some  of  them  are  usually 
of  considerable  size,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  their  number  approaches  the 
lower  limit  mentioned,  for  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  size  of  the  nodes  in  any  group  is 
inversely  proportional  to  their  number  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  in  addition  to  those 
which  niay  be  observed  macroscopically,  exceedingly  small  ones,  approaching  micro- 
scopic  size,  also  occur,  and  that  these,  under  pathological  conditions  or  after  removal 
of  the  larger  ones,  may  increase  in  size  and  form  additional  or  new  foci  of  infection. 

Although  united  by  connecting  stems  to  form  a  plexus,  the  axillary  nodes  may 
be  divided,  according  to  their  position  and  the  source  from  which  their  afferents 
come,  into  a  number  of  more  or  less  distinct  subgroups  (Figs.  808,  814).  and  of 
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Swellings  of  this  deep  chain  of  glands — especiaUy  of  those  beneath  the  stemo- 
mastoid — may  be  present  without  being  distinctly  palpable,  and  are  apt,  in  aiiv  čase 
severe  enough  to  come  to  operation,  to  involve  many  more  nodes  than  were 
previously  suspected. 

One  node  of  the  upper  group  lies  behind  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  in 
the  angle  between  the  internal  jugular  and  facial  veins.  Leaf  has  suggested  ihat 
it  be  called  the  "  jugulo-digastric"  node.  In  some  afiections  of  the  tonsil  ajid  of 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  it  enlarges  and  projects  in  front  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid,  its  contents  being  about  half  an  inch  below  and  somewhat  internal  to 
the  angle  of  the  }aw. 

Other  glands  of  this  group,  which  are  very  constant  in  position,  lie  over  the 
insertion  of  the  splenius  capitis  under  cover  of  the  upper  end  of  the  sterno-niastoid 
and  surround  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  before  it  perforates  the  latter  muscie.  En- 
largement  of  these  glands  would  compress  the  nerve  against  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas  (Leaf). 

The  retropharyngeal  nodes  lie  in  the  space  of  that  name  (page  552),  about 
opposite  the  axis,  on  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  where  it  cur\'es  around  the  lower  border  of  the  stvlo- 
pharyngeus.  They  communicate  with  the  upper  group  of  the  deep  nodes.  They 
may  be  enlarged  from  infection  through  the  overlying  mucosa,  as  they  are  in  close 
relation  to  the  buccal  portion  of  the  pharynx,  which,  on  account  of  its  many  cr)'pts 
or  recesses,  the  large  amount  of  adenoid  tissue  present,  its  relatively  direct  exposure 
to  mechanical  injury  and  to  the  current  of  inspired  air  (drying  it,  reducing  its 
temperature,  and  possibly  conveying  microbic  irritants),  is  especially  susceptible  to 
inflammation.  They  may  also  enlarge  as  a  result  of  caries  of  the  bodies  of  ihe 
cervical  vertebrae.  In  either  čase,  there  may  be  pharyngeal  and  tonsillar  pain,  ear- 
ache,  and  other  evidence  of  glosso-pharyngeal  irritation.  If  suppuration  occurs,  a 
fluctuating  swelling  appears  which  pushes  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  forward 
(the  retropharyngeal  connective  tissue  being  lax  to  permit  of  the  free  movement  of 
the  pharynx  during  deglutition),  depresses  the  soft  palate,  and  causes  dysphagia  ; 
or,  if  lower,  causes  dysphonia  and  dyspnoea  by  obstructing  the  laryngeal  opening. 
Such  an  abscess  may  gravitate  along  the  oesophagus  into  the  mediastinum  and  may 
even  reach  the  diaphragm  ;  or  it  may  extend  laterally  behind  the  parotid  and  great 
vessels  to  the  side  of  the  neck,  or,  reaching  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  niay  be 
conducted  by  them  to  the  posterior  cervical  triangle  or  down  into  the  axilla.  Such 
an  abscess  should  not  be  left  to  spontaneous  evacuation,  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  its  extension  in  these  directions,  or — if  the  abscess  should  suddenly  burst  into  the 
pharynx^-of  sufifocation  or  of  septic  pneumonia  if  the  pus  entered  the  air-passages. 
It  may  be  opened  through  the  mouth,  in  the  mid-line  of  the  pharynx  (the  head 
being  bent  over  so  that  the  pus  would  not  run  toward  the  glottis),  orexternal!y  by 
an  incision  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  great  vessels  being 
pushed  forward  as  the  \vound  is  deepened. 

The  lower  group  of  deep  cervical  nodes  enlarge  most  frequently  consecutively 
to  infection  or  disease  of  the  upper  group.  They  also  receive  the  lymphatics  from 
the  supraspinous  fossa  which  follo\v  the  suprascapular  artery,  and  those  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  deltoid.  Those  that  lie  at  the  very  base  of  the  neck,  in  the  sub- 
clavian  triangle,  or  on  the  omo-hyoid  muscie,  are  not  uncommonly  ai!ected  in  the  latter 
stagesof  mammary  carcinoma  (page  2035).  They  are  continuous  with  the  axillary 
nodes,  while  those  to  their  inner  side — lying  on  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  and 
scalenus  medius  just  external  to  the  internal  jugular  vein — are  also  often  involved  in 
the  upward  extension  of  cancer.  Both  sets  communicate  with  the  mediastinal  nodes. 
On  the  left  side  they  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  thoracic  duct.  The  branchcs  of 
the  cervical  plexus  pass  among  the  nodes  of  this  deep  cervical  group. 

In  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  and  enlargement  of  these  nodes  they  will  usuallv 
be  found  adherent  to  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  is  in  close  relation  to  most  of 
them.  As  the  majority  of  them  lie  beneath  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  that  musde 
will  often  have  to  be  divided  either  partially  or  completely  in  operations  for  their 
removal.  Certain  cvsts,  in  most  cases  congenital,  usuallv  subcutaneous  but  with  deep 
prolongations  into  the  intermuscular  spaces,  are  found  in  the  neck,  and  are  belie\*ed 
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to  be  of  lymphatic  origin,  because  (a)  they  are  often  associated,  and  somedmes 
anatomically  connected  with  other  congenital  defects  of  the  lymphatic  system, 
such  as  macroglossia  (cavernous  lymphangioma  of  the  tongue)  and  macrocheilia 
(labial  lymphangioma)  ;  and  (^)  they  are  in  communication  with  the  lymphatic 
trunks  (Rolleston). 

THE  LVMPHATICS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  Lvmphatic  Nodes. 

The  lyniphatic  nodes  of  the  arm  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  its  upper 
portions,  the  principal  group  occurring  in  the  axilla  and  consisting  of  a  considerable 
number  of  nodes  united  by  connecting  stems  to  form  a  plexiis  axillaris,  A  few 
scattered  nodes  also  occur  in  the  brachial  region  and  some  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  in  the  antibrachium,  but  they  are  entirely  lacking  in  the  hand.  An  especial 
interest  attaches  to  the  axillary  nodes  on  account  of  the  extensive  area  from  which 
they  receive  afferents,  for,  in  addition  to  almost  the  entire  lymphatic  drainage  of  the 
arm,  they  also  receive  the  vessels  from  the  anterior  and  lateral  thoracic  walls,  from 
the  mammary  gland,  and  from  the  scapular  region.  The  brachial  and  antibrachial 
nodes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  '  *  intercalated  *  *  nodes  inter- 
posed  in  the  course  of  certain  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  ;  some  of  them  lie  superficial 
to  the  deep  fascia,  while  others  are  situated  more  deeply  along  the  course  of  the 
principal  blood-vessels,  and,  consequently,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  them  into  two 
sets  according  as  they  are  superficial  or  deep. 

The  superficial  brachial  nodes  (lymphoglanduiae  cubitales  superficiales)  are 
arranged  in  two  principal  groups.  One  of  these  rests  upon  the  brachial  fascia  imme- 
diately  over  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  may  be  termed  the  epitrochlear 
group  (Fig.  809).  It  consists  of  from  one  to  four  nodes,  of  which  one,  the  lowest  of 
the  group,  is  especially  constant  and  is  termed  the  epitrochlear  node.  The  remaining 
nodes,  if  present,  are  situated  along  the  course  of  the  basilic  vein,  one  frequently 
lying  almost  in  the  median  line  of  the  arm  a  short  distance  above  the  bend  of  the 
elbow.  The  afferents  of  the  epitrochlear  nddes  are  the  superficial  vessels  of  the 
forearm  and  hand,  especially  those  which  pass  upward  along  the  ulnar  border  of 
the  forearm  ;  their  efferenis  pass  upward  along  the  basilic  vein  and  join  the  deep 
vessels  where  the  basilic  vein  dips  down  to  join  the  brachial. 

A  second  group,  which  may  be  termed  the  delto-pedoral  group ^  consists  of  from 
one  to  four  nodes  situated  along  the  course  of  the  cephalic  vein,  in  the  groove 
between  the  deltoid  muscle  and  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major 
(Fig.  809).  They  are  not  always  distinguishable  and  are  usually  quite  small. 
They  are  interposed  in  the  course  of  the  delto-pectoral  lymphatic  stem  which  passes 
upward  in  the  groove  and  opens  into  the  subclavicular  group  of  axillary  nodes 
or  occasionally  into  the  inferior  deep  cervical  nodes. 

The  deep  brachial  nodes  sometimes  include  some  small  nodes  occurring  on 
the  lymphatic  stems  which  accompany  the  ulnar  and  radial  blood-vessels,  but  these 
nodes  are  relatively  inconstant.  Of  more  frequent  occurrence  is  a  group  of  two 
or  three  small  nodes  (lymphoglandttlae  cubitales  profundae)  which  occur  upon  the  stems 
accompanying  the  brachial  artery  and  are  situated  at  about  the  middle  part  of  its 
course.  Their  afferents  are  the  deep  lymphatics  of  the  forearm  and  their  efferents 
pass  upward  to  terminate  in  the  humeral  nodes  of  the  axillary  group. 

The  axillary  nodes,  which  are  embedded  in  the  areolar  tissue  occupying  the 
axillary  space,  vary  in  number  from  sixteen  to  thirty-six.  Some  of  them  are  usually 
of  considerable  size,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  their  number  approaches  the 
lower  limit  mentioned,  for  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  size  of  the  nodes  in  any  group  is 
inversely  proportional  to  their  number  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  in  addition  to  those 
which  may  be  observed  macroscopically,  exceedingly  small  ones,  approaching  micro- 
scopic  size,  also  occur,  and  that  these,  under  pathological  conditions  or  after  removal 
of  the  larger  ones,  may  increase  in  size  and  form  additional  or  new  foci  of  infection. 

Although  united  by  connecting  stems  to  form  a  plexus,  the  axillary  nodes  may 
be  divided,  according  to  their  position  and  the  source  from  which  their  afferents 
come,  into  a  number  of  more  or  less  distinct  subgroups  (Figs.  808,  814),  and  of 
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these,  four  are  terininals  for  lymphatic  stems  coming  from  the  arm  and  the  thoracic 
walls,  while  two  others  form  relays  between  these  terminal  nodcs  and  the  subclaviar. 
trunk  by  which  the  lymph  from  the  entire  axillary  plexus  is  conveyed  to  the  njijhi 
lymphatic  duct  or  to  the  arch  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

1.  The  brachial  subgroup  is  composed  of  a  number  of  usually  large  nod&.. 
arranged  in  a  chain  along  the  axillary  vein,  for  the  most  pari  alongjts  inner  suriacc. 
alchough  a  node  is  to  be  found  behind  it,  between  it  and  the  subscapular  musdi: 
The  afferents  of  this  group  come  Irom  the  arm  and  indude  almost  the  entire  sel 
of  collecting  stems  from  that  region,  only  one  of  them,  that  which  accompanieb 
the  cephalic  vein,  passing  to  another  group.  Their  efferents  pass  partlv  to  thi 
intermediate  subgroup  of  the  axi!lary  plexus,  partly  to  the  subclavicular  siib^mup. 
and  partly  to  the  lower  nodes  of  the  inferior  deep  cervical  group. 

2.  The  anlerior  pecioral  subgroup  is  composed  of  two  or  three  U5ual)y  smajl 
nodes  situated  over  the  second  and  third  intercostal  spaces,  beneath  the  lo»er 

Fig.  808. 
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A>ill»ry  lymph-not!ei,  ne«-honi  child.    (O/hier.*) 

biirdiT  (>(  tlie  pectoralis  major  muscle  and  anterior  to  the  long  thoracic  arterv-. 
Th<y  rcrt-ivc  a^i-n-n/s  from  the  integunient  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thora.\. 
friiMi  thr  iHCtnra!  muscles,  and  from  the  mammary  gland.  Their  efferenti  pass 
p;irlly  t"  the  iiitfrmediate  and  part!y  to  the  subclavicular  subgroup  of  the  axillar»- 
nndrs. 

I.  Thi-  inferior  pcdoral  subgroup  is  composed  of  two  or  three  small  nodes, 
situ;iU(l  lithcr  \\\w\\  or  posterior  to  the  long  thoracic  arterj-  over  the  fourth  and  fifth 
iiiti-rtiistiil  s]uci-s  or  even  higher.  They  receive  their  afferents  mainly  from  ihe 
iiit('(.>unii-nt  of  the  hileral  wall  of  the  thnrax  and  from  the  subjacent  muscles,  and 
tlifir  iffi-rnils  p;iss  to  the  nodcs  of  the  intermediate  subgroup. 

4.  The  siibuaptilar  subgroup  '  IvtnphoRlandulae  suhscapulares )  consists  of  a  chain 
of  six  or  murc  ninlcs  situated  along  the  course  of  ihe  subscapular  arterj',  and,  in 
addilion,  indudi-s  two  or  three  nodcs  which  rest  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
scapula  in  the  groove  between  the  teres  major  and  minor  muscles.     The  affermij 
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come  Irom  the  integument  and  muscies  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  from  the 
dorsal  sudace  of  the  thorax,  and  from  tfie  scapular  region  ;  the  efferenis  pass  tnainly 
to  the  nodes  of  the  intermediate  subgroup. 

5.  The  intermediate  subgrotip  consists  of  a  number  of  rather  large  nodes 
imbcdded  in  the  adipose  tissue  which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  lateral  wall 
of  the  thorax  and  the  upper  part  of  the  long  thoracic  vein  as  it  bends  outward  to 
open  into  the  terminal  part  of  the  axillary  vein.  It  receives  afferents  from  aH  the 
terminal  sut^roups  of  the  axillary  plexus,  and  its  efferents  paas  to  the  nodes  of  the 
subclavicular  auf^roup. 

6.  The  subclavicular  subgroup  consists  of  from  six  to  twelve  nodes  situated 
near  the  apex  of  the  axillary  space,  partly  beneath  the  pectoralis  minor  and  partly 
above  the  upper  border  of  that  muscle.  They  constitute  the  final  link  in  the 
axillary  chain,  since  lhey  receive  as  afferents,  either  direclly  or  indirectly  through  the 
intermediate  nodes,  the  eflerents  from  ali  the  other  subgroups.  Their  efferents  unite 
to  form  a  trunlc  of  considerable  size,  the  subclavian  trunk  (truncus  subclavlus), 
which,  from  its  origin  opposite  the  first  intercostal  space,  passes  almost  vertically 
upward  over  the  subclavian  vein  to  open  into  it  near  its  junction  with  the  external 
jugular,  or  else  to  unite  with  the  jugular  trunk  on  the  right  side  or  to  open  into  the 
arch  of  the  thoracic  duct  on  the  left  side.  In  addition  to  this  principal  terminalion 
one  or  more  of  the  subclavicular  eflerents  usually  pass  to  one  of  the  lower  nodes  of 
ihe  inferior  deep  cervical  group, 

The  independent  termination  of  the  subclavian  trunk  in  Ihe  subclavian  vein  is  probablv  the 
most  frequenl  arrangenient.  but  the  exact  position  of  its  junction  with  the  vein  is  variable.  Most 
frequent!y  it  empties  at  the  angle  foimed  Dy  the  junaion  of  the  subclavian  and  intemal  jugular 
veins,  bul  it  may  terminale  upon  the  superior  surface  of  the  subclavian  vein  some  distance  ( i  cm, ) 
away  from  the  angle.  and  quiie  frequently  it  opens  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  v '"    ~ "  '" 


ts,  upon  its  posterior  surface.  Not  unfrequently  two  or  even  more  subclavian 
trunics  occur,  and  in  such  cases  one  may  unite  wllh  the  jugular  trunk,  or,  if  on  the  left  side,  open 
into  the  arch  of  the  thoracic  duct,  while  the  other  terminates  directly  in  the  vein. 

The  Lvmphatic  Vessels. 

The  Iymphatic  ves.sels  of  the  upper  limb  are  divisible  into  two  groups  according 
as  they  lie  superficial  to  or  beneath  the  deep  fascia. 

The  superficial  vessels,  which  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  deep  ones,  have 
their  origin  in  the  subcutaneous  net-work  which  occurs  throughoul 
the  entire  extent     '  '^~  "    "^    1    .  ■  .,11.         ■  .,  v,,-.    «,« 

palm  ar  surface  o 
net-work  of  eaci 
with  those  of  th 
stems  which  pas^ 
hand,  forthemo; 
allhough  abun- 
dant     anasto- 
moses     occur 
bctwecn     the 
vessels     o  f  ' 
neiKhboring 
spaces  so  that 
an  open  dorsal 
stcms  which  aris 
inner  border  of  ti 
index  also  pass  1 
respectively  towi 
work  of  Ihe  thun 

on  its  dorsal  surf^ , , 

ne(-work  s<<me  small  stems  pass  deeply,  penetrating  the      SuprHicoiiTmphiticvHaeitai 
palmar  aponeurosis  to  join  the  deep  lymphatic  vessels,  but    ('EEJd'™''^,^^'^*^'?^'"^ 
Its  remaining  portions  radiate  in  ali  directions  to  join  the 
stems  of  the  dorsal  net-work.     Thus,  the  distal  portions  of  the  net-work  converge 
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tOward  thc  webs  of  the  fingere  and  pass  dorsally  to  join  the  stems  which  pass  upoar.: 
over  the  intermetacarpal  spaces  ;  the  iimer  portions  pass  over  into  a  nunib«T  of  3iii.„ 
stems  which  curve  around  the  inner  border  of  the  hand  to  join  the  siems  coming  Ir.  ■-. 
the  little  finger  ;  the  outer  portions  similarly  empty  into  the  stems  coming  frinn  :r».- 
outer  aurface  of  the  index  finger  and  from  the  thumb  ;  while  the  proxinia]  piirlii  t,- 
give  rise  to  a  number  of  stems  which  pass  upward  along  the  anlcrior  surface  of  '.h: 
forearm.  The  arrangement,  indeed,  is  very  similar  to  that  followed  by  the  vtirii 
At  the  wrist,  then,  there  are  a  considerable  number  (about  thirty.  more  «>r  \ks<.- 
of  longitudinal  stems  which  are  arranged  in  two  groups,  one  of  »hich  is  dor^al  ar.'3 
the  other  ventral  (Figs.  8io,  811).  The  forme r  conaists  of  the  stems  which  drair 
the  digital  net-ivorks  and  the  distal  and  lateral  portions  of  the  palmar  net-»ork 
while  the  latter  is  formed  of  stems  arising  from  the  proximal  portion  of  the  p;ilmar 
net-work:.     As  they  ascend  the  arm  these  stems  receive  aSerents  from   the  sul- 
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cutaneous  net-work  of  the  forearm,  and  at  the  same  tirne  anastomose  with  one 
another,  so  ihat  thelr  number  diminishes  gradually  as  they  ascend,  until,  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  brachium,  thev  are  reduced  almost  to  half  the  original  number. 
As  they  approach  the  elbow  (Fig.  809^,  the  stems  of  the  dorsal  group  divide  into 
two  sets.  which  cur\e  fonvard,  one  around  the  outer  border  and  the  other  around 
the  inner  border  of  the  forearm,  so  that  above  the  elbow  ali  the  principal  stems  are 
situated  npon  the  anterior  (vcntrai)  surface  of  the  arm,  an  arrangement  which  again 
recalls  that  presented  by  the  veins. 

Just  above  the  bend  of  thc  elbow  one  or  two  of  the  inner  stems  pass  into  thc 
epitrochlear  nodes  (Fig.  809).  whose  efferents  pierce  the  t)r:ichtal  fascia  to  cmptv 
into  the  deep  brachial  Ivmphatics.  but  the  majorilv  nf  the  remaining  stems  pas* 
dircctly  upward  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  brachium  to  terminale  aboie  in 
the  brachial  nodc^s  of  the  a\il!ary  pk-xu3.  The  mi)st  extemal  stem  follows,  ho»e\er, 
a  difTcrent  coiirse  (Fig.  Soij),  accompanving  the  ccjihalic  vein  along  the  gToo\-e 
between  the  deUoid  and  pcctoralis  major  muscles  ;  after  traversing  the  delto- pectoral 

•  Descriplion  el  icounEraiiliit-  dfs  v,iissfiaix  lymphatiques,  1874. 
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nodes  it  perforates  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  and  terminates  in  one  of  the 
subclavicular  nodes  or,  more  rarely,  follows  the  course  of  the  jugulo-cephalic  vein 
over  the  clavicle  and  terminates  in  one  of  the  lower  inferior  deep  cervical  nodes. 
From  the  net-work  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  brachium  a  number  of  small  stems 
arise  and  pass  obliquely  upward,  those  lying  towards  the  outer  border  of  the  arm 
curving  around  it  to  join  the  outer  main  stems,  while  the  inner  ones  partiy  join  the 
inner  main  stems  and  partly  terminate  in  the  subscapular  nodes  along  with  the  vessels 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shoulder. 

The  deep  l3anphatics  of  the  arm  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  super- 
ficial  ones  and  folIow  the  courses  of  the  main  blood-vessels,  usually  corresponding  in 
number  with  the  venae  comites.  They  occur  in  company  with  the  radiai,  ulnar, 
anterior  and  posterior  interosseous,  and  brachial  vessels. 

The  radiai  lymphaHcs  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  stems,  one  of  which  follows 
the  course  of  the  main  stem  of  the  artery  from  the  deep  palmar  arch,  while  the  other 
accompanies  the  superficial  volar  artery  from  the  superficial  arch.  They  come 
together,  usually  a  short  distance  above  the  wrist-joint,  to  form  two  stems  which  pass 
upward  along  the  artery  and  may  traverse  one  or  two  small  and  inconstant  nodes. 
They  terminate  by  uniting  with  the  ulnar  stems  to  form  the  brachial  lymphatics. 

The  ulnar  lymphatics  are  also  formed  by  the  union  of  two  stems,  which 
accompany  the  deep  and  superficial  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery.  They  accompany 
the  ulnar  artery  up  th.e  forearm,  occasionally  traversing  one  or  two  small  nodes,  and, 
near  their  union  with  the  radiai  stems  below  the  bend  of  the  elbovv,  they  receive  the 
stems  which  accompany  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  arteries. 

The  brachial  lymphatics  are  two  in  number  and  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
radiai  and  ulnar  stems.  They  accompany  the  brachial  artery,  traversing  three  or 
four  nodes  in  their  course  and  receiving  the  efferents  of  the  epitrochlear  nodes,  or, 
these  failing,  the  inner  stems  of  the  forearm.  They  terminate  in  the  brachial  nodes 
of  the  axillary  plexus,  especially  in  one  which  usually  lies  between  the  axillary  vein 
and  the  subscapular  muscle. 

Practical  Considerations. —  The  Lymph'Nodes  of  the  Axilla  and  Upper 
Exiremity. — The  palm  has  relatively  few  large  lymphatics  (as  it  has  few  superficial 
nerves  and  blood-vessels)  ;  hence  wounds  of  the  fingers  or  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
hand«  where  the  lymphatics  are  of  larger  size,  are  more  commonly  followed  by 
lymphangitis  than  are  wounds  of  the  palm.  Nodes  are  occasionally  found  along  the 
course  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  and  arm,  but  are  inconstant  and  not  of  great 
practical  importance.  One  or  two  beneath  the  deep  fascia  on  the  flexor  surface  of 
the  elbow  and  on  a  level  with  the  internal  condyle  or  an  inch  or  two  above  it,  are  less 
variable  and  are  sometimes  palpably  enlarged  in  syphilis  at  the  time  of  the  early 
general  adenopathy. 

The  axillary  nodes  will  be  almost  suf!iciently  described  in  relation  to  the 
subjectof  mammary  cancer  (page  2035).  Further  reference  to  them  will  be  found  in 
the  description  of  the  axilla  (page  581). 

These  nodes  may  be  the  primary  seat  of  lympho-sarcoma,  may  be  the  subject  of 
tuberculous  or  syphilitic  enlargement,  and  are  constantly  infected  after  septic  wounds 
of  the  hand,  forearm,  or  arm,  and  less  frequently  from  \vounds  in  the  remaining 
areas  which  drain  into  them,  viz. ,  the  cervical  region  over  the  trapezius  muscle,  the 
dorsal  region,  the  lumbar  region  as  far  down  as  the  level  of  the  iliac  crest,  the 
abdominal  region  above  the  umbilicus,  and  the  front  and  sides  of  the  thoracic  region. 
Their  progressive  enlargement  widens  the  axilla,  renders  it  more  shallow  by  pushing 
its  floor  downvvard,  makes  the  anterior  fold  prominent,  and  increases  the  space 
betvveen  the  outer  border  of  the  scapula  and  the  thoracic  wall.  Axillary  abscess 
commonly  originates  in  these  nodes,  consecutively  to  sepsis  elsewhere,  as  in  the 
regions  mentioned,  or  after  shoulder- joint  suppuration,  or  mammarv  infection,  or 
caries  of  an  uf)])er  rib.  Such  an  al>scess  will  produce  rapidly  the  same  phenomena  as 
those  caused  by  a  growth.  It  may  make  its  way  behind  the  clavicle  into  the  supra- 
clavicular  fossa  by  following  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  or  may  gravitate  down 
the  arm  along  the  course  of  the  vessels.  It  cannot  come  directlv  fonvard  on  account 
of  the  pectoral  muscles  and  clavi-pectoral  fascia,  or  downward  on  account  of  the 
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axil]ary  fascia,  or  backward  by  reason  of  the  attachment  of  the  serratus  magnus  to  the 
scapula,  or  outward  or  inward  because  of  the  upper  limb  and  the  wal]  of  the  thorax. 
It  should  be  opened  half  way  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  near  the 
inner  or  thoracic  wall. 

THE  LVMPHATICS  OF  THE  THORAX. 
The  Lvmph-Nodes. 
Certain  of  the  nodes  which  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  the  axiUary 
plexus,  namely,  those  forming  the  anterior  and  inferior  pectora!  siibgroups,  might 
well  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  thoracic  set,  since  their  afierents  drain  the 
anterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the  thorax.  On  account  of  their  situation,  howe\'er.  as 
well  as  their  intimate  connection  by  efferents  with  the  intermediate  and  subctavicular 
axillary  nodes,  they  are  more  convenient!y  classed  with  the  axiilary  set. 

The  remaining  thoracic  nodes  may  be  dividtd  into  two  sets  according  as  they 
occur  in  connection  with  the  thoracic  walls,  parietal  nodes,  or  with  the  \iscera, 
visceral  nodes.     Of  the  parietal  nodes  there  are  two  principal  groups. 

The  sternal  or  tnternal  manimary  nodes  (lymphoglaaduIae  sternalesl  fomi 
two  chains  which  extend  upwards  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  thoracic 
wall,  along  the course  of  the  interna!  manimar/ blood-vessels  (Fig.  812).     They  varv 

in  numlier  from  four  to  len, 
^'"-  ^i*-  and  are  situated  at  the  ante- 

rior or  sternal  ends  of  ihree 
or  more  of  the  upper  inter- 
costal  spaces,  resting  upon 
the  interna)  intercostal  mus* 
laK,  cles  and  being  covered,  so  far 

iiji^^^  as  the  lower  members  o(  the 

groupareconcerned,  bysUps 
of  the  triangularis  stemi. 
Their  affcrenis  conie  from 
the  anterior  diaphragmatic 
nodes,  from  the  iippcr  por- 
tions  of  the  rectus  abdominis, 
from  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  intercostal  muscles,  from 
the  integunient  over  the  ster- 
i;!^„  num    and    costal    cartiiages, 

and,  to  a  certain  extent,  from 
the  mammary  glands.  Since 
the  nodes  are  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  chain,  llie  effer- 
etits  from  the  lower  members 
of  the  series  are  afierents  for 

L>-mph-nc^n  or  anlerior  Ihoiacic  wmU.  viewed  from  beliind.  the  Higher  OnCS;   the  lerminaJ 

(Based  upon  figur«  of  Poirtrr  and  Cunto.')  „        ^  .■  ■  r 

efferents  usuallv  unite  to  lorm 
a  single  stem  which  joins  the  efferents  of  the  anterior  mediastinal  and  bronchial  nodes 
to  form  the  brc ncho- mediastinal  trunk  (page  968). 

The  intercostal  nodes  (lymphoelandu1ae  intercostalcs)  are  situated  along  the 
courses  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  the  principal  and  most  constant  members  of  the 
series  being  situated  towards  the  posterior  extremilies  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 
Some  nodes  which  occur  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  spaces  are  inconstant  and 
always  small  ;  they  are  usually  situated,  when  present,  at  ihe  poinl  whcre  the 
intercostal  arteries  give  off  their  lateral  perforating  branches. 

The  affereftis  of  the  intercostal  nodes  drain  the  posterior  portions  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  The  efferents  of  ihe  lower  members  of  the  series  unite  tO  form  n  stem 
which  passes  downward  and  terminates  in  the  receptaculum  chyli,  while  those  from 

•Poirier  et  Charpy  ;  Traii<!  d'anatomie  humaine.  Tome  ii.,  tgoj. 
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the  nodes  of  the  upper  spaces  are  directed  more  or  less  mefiially  to  open  into  the 
thoracic  duct. 

The  visceral  nodes  of  the  thorax  inay  be  arranged  in  three  main  groups,  one 
consisting  of  the  nodes  situated  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  a  second  of  those 
situated  in  the  pusterior  mediastinum,  and  a  third  of  those  which  occur  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  along  the  bronchi. 

The  anterior  mediastinal  nodes  (Ijmpboglandulae  mediastinales  anteiiores) 
are  arranged  in  two  groups,  one  of  which  occurs  in  the  lower  and  the  other  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  mediastinum.  The  nodes  of  the  iower  group,  termed  the  diaphrag- 
malU  nodes,  are  from  three  to  four  in  number,  and  are  situated  upon  the  anterior 
part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  immediately  behind  the  siphoid  process 
of  the  sternum  ;  their  affermts  com„'  from  the  diaphragm  and  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  liver,  and  their  efferents  pass  to  the  lower  deep  cervical  nodes,  following  the 
course  of  the  intemal  mammary  vessels. 

The  upper  group,  thatof  ihe  cardiac  nodes,  iscomposed  of  from  eight  to  ten  nodes 
situated  upon  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  left  innominate  vein. 
They  receive  afferents  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  [jericardiiim  and  thvmus  gland 
and  from  the  sternal  and  bronchial  nodes.  Their  efferents  pass  upward  and  unite  with 
those  from  the  bronchial  nodes  to  form  the  broncho- mediastinal  trunk  (page  968). 

The  posterior  mediastinal  nodes  (lymphoi;]aadulae  mediastinales  postcriores) , 
eight  to  tivelve  in  number,  are  situated  along  tlie  thoracic  aorta  in  the  posterior 
mediastinum.  Their  afferetUs  come  from  the  oesophagus,  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  pericardium,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  Uver,  uhlle  their  efferents  open  mainly 
into  the  thoracic  duct,  a  few  passing  to  the  bronchial  nodes. 

Two  or  three  small  nodes  which  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  group 
occur  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  opening 
for  the  inferior  vena  cava.  They  receive  afferents  from  the  diaphragmatic  net-work 
and  also  from  the  superficial  net-work  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver. 

The  bronchial  nodes  (lyinphoglandiiIae  broochiales)  on  account  of  their  number 
and  size  are  the  most  im-  _ 

portant  of  the  thoracic 
nodes,  and  for  the  con- 
venience  of  description 
they  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  three  subgroups  R«.nn.< 
(Fig,  813),    Oneofthese      '"'■°'"' 

is  formed  by  the  trachea/  ,„^^ 

nodes      (  I>inphoglandulae      '-^■«"' 
tracheales),  seven  to  ten 

in   number  and   situated  p„ 

on     either     s  Ide    of    the  ""* 

lower  part  of  the  trachea. 
Those    upon     the     right 

side  are  as  a   rule  more  '  "'* 

numerous  and  Jarger  than 
those  on  the  !eft  side, 
varying  from  the  size  of  •'"i'"""')' 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  tiean 
in  the  normal  condition. 
A  second  subgroup  is 
that  of  the  bronehial  nodes 
proper,  from  ten  to  twelve 
in  number  and  situated  in 
the  angle  formed   by  the 

two    bronchi,      Thev    are  .,,..      ,,       ..,  ,.      ,.     j       ,      ,,       i. .,.„,, 

for  the   most  part  large, 
those  beneath  the  right  bronchus  l>eing  usual]y  larger  and    more   numerous   than 

*  Ctinique  m^icale,  Tome  iv. 
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those  below  the  left  one.  The  third  subgroup  is  formed  by  the  pulm(maty  nodes^ 
usually  of  small  size  and  situated  in  the  hilus  of  the  lungs,  between  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  bronchi. 

The  afferents  of  the  bronchial  nodes  are  (i)  from  the  lungs,  (2)  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  trachea  and  from  the  bronchi,  (3)  from  the  heart,  and  (4)  from  the 
posterior  mediastinal  nodes.  Their  effererUs  may  either  pass  as  a  number  of  stems 
to  the  thoracic  duct  or  directly  to  the  subclavian  vein  on  the  right  side,  but  more 
frequently  they  unite  to  form  a  single  stem,  with  which  the  stems  coming  from  the 
sternal  and  antenor  mediastinal  nodes  unite  to  form  a  single  broncho-mediastinal 
trunk  (tnincus  bronchomediastinalis),  which  passes  upward  toward  the  confluence 
of  the  intemal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins.  It  either  opens  independently  into  the 
subclavian  vein,  which  is  the  most  usual  arrangement,  or  else,  on  the  right  side,  it 
unites  with  the  subclavian  and  jugular  trunks  to  form  the  right  lymphatic  duct  or,  on 
the  left  side,  it  unites  with  the  subclavian  trunk  to  open  into  the  arch  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  into  which  it  may  also  open  directly. 

The  Lvmphatic  Vessels. 

The  cutaneous  lymphatics  of  the  thorax  form  a  rich  net-work  extending 
throughout  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  being  continuous  above  with  the  subcutaneous 
net-work  of  the  cervical  region  and  below  with  that  of  the  abdomen.  From  the 
net-work  of  the  anterior  surface  a  considerable  number  of  stems  arise,  which  pass 
outward,  the  upper  ones  almost  horizontally  and  the  lower  ones  obIiquely  upvard 
and  outward,  to  terminate  in  the  anterior  pectoral  nodes  of  the  axillary  plexus 
(Fig.  814).  These  stems  form  the  principal  path  of  the  anterior  thoracic  drainage, 
but,  in  addition,  some  stems  which  arise  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  net-work 
pass  upward  over  the  clavicle  and  terminate  in  some  of  the  lower  inferior  deep 
cervical  nodes,  and  from  the  portions  of  the  net-work  near  the  median  line  short 
stems  perforate  the  intercostal  spaces  and  terminate  in  the  sternal  nodes.  Further- 
more,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  net-works  of  either  side  are  continuous  across  the 
median  line  over  the  surface  of  the  sternum,  and  there  may  consequently  be  a  certain 
amount  of  crossing  in  the  lymph  flow,  that  coming  from  the  more  median  portions 
of  the  net-work  of  the  right  half  of  the  anterior  thoracic  vvall,  for  instance, 
terminating  in  the  left  axillary  nodes.  These  decussating  paths  are,  however,  of 
comparatively  little  importance  except  in  cases  of  stoppage  of  the  normal  fiow  to 
the  axillary  nodes  of  the  same  side,  and  in  such  cases  a  coUateral  drainage  mav 
also  be  established  for  the  lower  portion  of  the  thoracic  walls  through  the  abdominal 
lymphatics  to  the  inguinal  nodes. 

Upon  the  lateral  portions  of  the  thorax  the  net-work  gives  rise  to  some  half 
dozen  stems  which  pass  upwards  to  terminate  in  the  inferior  pectoral  nodes  of  the 
axillary  plexus,  and  from  the  net-work  of  the  posterior  thoracic  wall  about  ten  or 
twelve  main  stems  arise  which  converge  laterally  to  terminate  in  the  subscapular 
group  of  the  axillary  plexus.  As  was  the  čase  in  the  anterior  net-work,  so  in  the 
posterior  net-work  some  stems  from  the  upper  portions  of  the  dorsal  net-work  pass  to 
the  lower  inferior  deep  cervical  nodes,  and  below  more  or  less  anastomosis  occurs 
between  the  net-works  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  (lumbar)  regions* 

The  Mamniary  Gland. — The  lymphatics  of  the  mammary  gland  arise  in  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  mammary  tissue  from  sack-like  enlargements  situated  in 
the  connective  tissue  between  the  various  lobules  of  the  gland.  The  majority  of 
the  stems  follow  in  general  the  course  of  the  ducts  and,  passing  toward  the  surface. 
communicate  with  an  exceedingly  fine  subareolar  net-work,  which  is  a  special 
development  of  the  general  subcutaneous  net-work  of  the  anterior  thoracic  walL 
From  the  subareolar  net-work  two  or  more  stems  arise  and  form  the  princip>al  paths 
for  the  mammary  lymph,  but  accessory  paths  are  also  furnished  by  stems  which  arise 
from  the  sack-like  enlargements  and  pass  toward  the  periphery  of  the  gland, 
avoiding  the  subareolar  net-work. 

The  stems  which  arise  from  the  subareolar  net-work  pass  at  first  almost  directly 
outwards  until  they  reach  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major.  They  then 
ascend  along  the  lower  edge  of  this  muscle  for  a  short  distance,  and  eventually  bend 
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around  it,  perforate  the  axillary  (ascia,  and  terminale  in  the  anterior  pectoral  nodes 
ol  the  axillary  plexus.  Occasionally  one  finds  along  the  course  of  one  or  other  of  the 
stems  a  small  intercalated  node,  and  one  or  two  small  nodes,  the  paramammiUary 
fu>dei,  may  occur  a  short  distance  below  the  lower  border  of  the  gland  on  one  of  the 
eflerents  which  passes  to  the  lower  principal  stem. 

The  accessory  paths  of  the  mammary  lymph  are  principallv  two  in  number. 
(l)  In  about  ten  per  cent.  of  cases  exainined  a  stem  isaued  froin  the  deep  surface  of 
the  gland,  perforated  the  pectoralis  major,  and  passed  upward  between  that  muscle 
and  the  pectoralis  minor  to  terminale  in  the  subclavicuiar  nodes.  (2)  A  varying 
number  of  small  stems  leave  the  medial  poriion  of  the  periphery  of  the  gland  and 
periorate  the  sternal  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  intercostal  muscles,  to 
terminale  in  the  sternal  nodes. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  obstacie  to  the  flow  of  Ivmph  presented  by  eniarged  3xillary  nodes 
in  severe  affections  of  the  inamrnary  gland  may  lead  to  the  development  of  accessory  or 
collaieral  paths  other  than  those.  tnenlioned  above.    Thus,  since  the  subareolar  net-work  is 
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isvvjth  the  general  anterior  1  ho  raci  c  subcutaneous  net-work,  and  thelatter  is  continuous 
across  the  median  line,  allection  of  the  gland  of  one  side  may  cause  enlarKement  of  the  axillaiy 
nodes  of  the  opposite  side,  and,  fnrthermore,  since  the  thoracic  sutKutaneous  net-work  is 
continuous  wiih  that  of  the  abdomen,  there  is  a  possibility  for  the  establishment  of  a  collateral 
path  teading  to  the  inguitial  nodes, 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  allhoiigh  the  anterior  pectoral  nodes  are  the 
termination  of  the  |)riitcipal  mammary  stems,  yet  the  connection  between  these  and  other 
axillary  nodes,  especially  those  of  ihe  intermediate  and  subciavicular  sut^n^ups,  is  so  intimale 
that  practically  ali  the  axtilary  nodes  may  be  involved,  or  are  at  least  open  to  suspicion,  in 
cases  of  mammary  carcinoma. 

The  intercostal  lyinphatics  are  arranged  in  two  sets  corresponding  to  the 
two  intercostal  muscles  (Sappey).  The  vessels  from  each  internal  intercostal  uniteto 
form  a  single  stem  which  passes  fonvard  along  the  lower  border  of  tbe  rib  forming 
the  upper  boundary  of  its  space.  The  stems  of  the  upper  spaces  open  independentl)' 
into  the  sternal  nodes,  while  those  from  the  lower  spaces  unite  to  form  a  common 
ascending  stem  (vhich  terminates  in  the  lowest  node  of  the  sternal  chain. 

•  Poirier  et  Charpy  :  Trait^  d'anatomie  humaine,  Tome  ii.,  igoa. 
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The  vessels  from  the  external  intercostals  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  from 
the  internal  muscles  and  have  a  backward  direction,  terminating  in  the  intercostal 
nodes.  It  is  upon  these  stems  that  the  lateral  intercostal  nodes  are  situated  when 
present  Anastomoses  occur  between  the  two  sets  of  vessels,  and  the  interna!  set 
also  receives  communicating  stems  from  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pleura^  while  the 
external  one  receives  branches  from  the  muscles  which  cover  the  thoracic  wall, 
although  the  principal  path  for  these  leads  to  the  axillary  nodes. 

The  Diaphragm. — The  lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm  form  rich  net-works  upon 
both  its  surfaces,  that  upon  the  peritoneal  surface  being  especially  well  developed,  and 
numerous  vessels  traverse  the  substance  of  both  the  muscular  tissue  and  the  centrum 
tendineum,  uniting  the  net-work  of  the  abdominal  with  that  of  the  thoracic  surface. 
Upon  the  thoracic  surface  the  net-work  is  exceedingly  fine  and  close-meshed  in  the 
region  of  the  centrum  tendineum,  being  most  distinct  in  the  regions  of  the  lateral 
leaflets.  From  this  net-work  branches  pass  outward  parallel  to  the  muscular 
fibres  to  unite  with  a  series  of  anastomosing  stems  whose  general  direction  is  foru^ard. 
Branches  coming  from  the  more  peripheral  portions  of  the  diaphragm  also  empty  into 
these  stems,  which  carry  the  lymph  fon^ard  to  the  diaphragmatic  nodes,  whence  it 
passes  to  the  anterior  mediastinal  nodes.  From  the  net-works  of  the  lateral  leaflets 
of  the  central  tendon  coUecting  stems  are  also  directed  backward  and  medially  touards 
the  aortic  opening,  which  they  traverse  to  terminate  in  the  upper  coeliac  nodes. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  nodes  of  the  thoracic  surface  are  for  the  most  part 
situated  anteriorly,  while  the  cceliac  nodes,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
nodes  of  the  inferior  surface,  are  located  pcsteriorly.  Both  sets  of  nodes,  howevcr, 
receive  lymph  from  both  surfaces  of  the  diaphragm  by  means  of  the  perforating 
branches  which  connect  the  upper  and  ihe  lower  net-works.  The  louer  net-work 
is,  furthermore,  connected  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  more  lateral  portions  of  the 
peritoneum  and  also  \vith  those  of  the  liver  (page  980),  while  the  upper  net-work 
makes  connections  with  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  pleurae.  These  Communications, 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  existence  of  the  perforating  branches,  explain 
the  occurrence  of  pleuritis  as  a  sequence  of  subphrenic  abscess  or  of  the  latter  as  a 
sequence  of  thoracic  empyema. 

The  Heart. — The  lymphatics  of  the  heart  are  arranged  in  two  principal  nct- 
,  works,  one  of  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  endocardium,  while  the  other  is 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  organ  immediately  beneath  the  visceral  layer  of  the 
pericardium.  The  endocardial  net-\vork  communicates  \vith  the  superficial  one  by 
branches  which  traverse  the  heart  musculature,  and  the  fiow  of  lymph  from  the 
endocardial  net-work  takes  plače  only  through  these  communicating  branches.  The 
superficial  net-work  extends  pver  the  whole  surface  of  the  heart,  the  vessels  of  which 
it  is  formed  being  well  supplied  with  val  ves  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  characteristic 
quadrate  or  rhomboidal  meshes.  From  the  net-work  longitudinal  stems  pass  up- 
ward  towards  the  base  of  the  heart,  corresponding  in  a  general  way  to  the  cardiac 
veins.  Upon  the  anterior  surface  three  stems  are  to  be  found  passing  upuard 
along  the  anterior  interventricular  groove,  parallel  to  the  anterjor  cardiac  vein,  and, 
on  arriving  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  they  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk. 
With  this  another  stem  unites  vvhich  has  its  origin  in  the  net-work  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  heart  and  ascends  along  the  posterior  inter\'entricular  groove, 
parallel  with  the  posterior  cardiac  vein.  On  reaching  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove 
it  bends  round  to  the  left  and,  encircHng  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle,  unites  \%nlh 
the  anterior  vessels.  The  conjoined  trunk  so  formed  passes  upvvard  along  the  jkjs- 
terior  surface  of  the  pulmonary  aorta,  perforates  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium, 
and  terminates  in  one  of  the  bronchial  nodes. 

From  the  net-work  over  the  right  side  of  the  right  ventricle  another  longitudinal 
stem  arises  and  passes  upward  parallel  to  the  right  marginal  vein,  and,  on  reaching  the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove,  winds  around  to  the  right  and  so  reaches  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  heart.  It  then  ascends  parallel  with  the  anterior  trunk,  along  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  pulmonary  aorta,  and  also  terminates  in  one  of  the  bronchial  nodes. 

The  Lungs. — The  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
two  sets,  deep  and  superficial.  The  deep  set  is  composed  of  a  number  of  stems 
which  accompany  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  and  of  others 
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which  are  associated  more  especially  with  the  bronchi.  The  bronchial  vessels  take 
their  origin  from  a  net-work  contained  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  and  are  traceable 
along  the  entire  length  of  each  bronchus  and  its  branches  until  the  terminal  bronchi 
are  reached  ;  here  the  net-work  disappears  and  no  indications  of  it  are  to  be  found 
in  the  walls  of  the  atria  or  alveoli.  In  the  larger  bronchi  the  net-work  is  doublc; 
one  portion  of  it  occurring  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
other  external  to  the  cartilaginous  rings,  but  in  the  finer  bronchi  only  one  layer  is 
present  and  from  this  branches  pass  to  the  stems  which  accompany  the  arteries  and 
veins.  Ali  the  stems  belonging  to  this  deep  set  of  lymphatics  pass  to  the  hilus  of 
the  lung  and  there  open  into  the  pulmonary  nodes. 

The  superficial  set  consists  of  a  net-work  situated  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
immediately  beneath  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura.  The  vessels  composing  it  are  well 
supplied  with  valves  and  have  communicating  with  them  branches  from  the  visceral 
layer  of  the  pleura  and  valved  branches  which  have  their  origin  in  the  interlobular  and 
intralobular  connective  tissue.  No  communication  has  been  observed  between  the 
superficial  and  deep  pulmonary  net-works,  the  stems  from  the  superficial  net-work 
alone  passing  directly  to  the  hilus  of  the  lung  to  terminate  in  the  pulmonary  nodes. 

Lymphatic  vessels  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pleura. 
Those  upon  its  costal  surface  communicate  with  the  intercostal  vessels  ;  those  upon 
the  diaphragmatic  surface  with  the  diaphragmatic  net-work  ;  and  those  upon  the 
mediastinal  surface  with  the  posterior  mediastinal  nodes. 

The  (£sophagus. — ^The  lymphatics  of  the  oesophagus  are  arranged  in  two  net- 
works,  one  of  which  is  submucous,  while  the  other  is  situated  in  the  muscular  coat. 
The  stems  which  drain  the  net-works  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  oesophagus  pass 
to  the  superior  deep  cervical  and  the  recurrential  nodes,  while  those  draining 
the  thoracic  portions  of  the  net-works  pass  to  the  posterior  mediastinal  nodes. 
Finally,  the  stems  originating  in  the  net-works  of  the  terminal  portion  pass  to  the 
upper  nodes  of  the  cceliac  group. 

Practical  Considerations. —  The  Lyniph'Nodes  of  the  Thorax  and  Medias- 
tinum.  Anterior  Mediastinum,  —  The  nodes  in  close  relation  to  the  internal 
mammary  artery  are  of  practical  importance  on  account  of  their  relations  (a)  to 
the  diaphragm  ;  (^)  to  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  intercostal  spaces  ;  (f )  to  the 
inner  segment  of  the  mammary  gland.  They  may  therefore  be  involved  in  cases 
of  subpleural  (supradiaphragmatic)  abscess,  of  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  or  typhoidal 
caries  of  the  ribs  or  sternum,  or  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  (page  2035). 

Middle  Mediastinum, — The  nodes  just  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea 
(bronchial,  peribronchial) ,  in  close  relation  to  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  and  the 
roots  of  the  lungs,  are  frequently  involved  in  tuberculous  infection  of  the  lungs. 
The  pulmonary  lymphatics,  both  perivascular  and  peribronchial,  communicate  on 
the  one  hand  indirectly  with  the  lymph-spaces  in  the  vvalls  of  the  alveoli  beneath 
the  epithelial  cells,  and  on  the  other  with  these  nodes.  Solid  particles — and  this 
includes  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  and  other  organ isms — are  thus  enabled  to  pass  from 
within  the  alveoli  into  the  lymphatic  spaces,  and  from  these  they  are  forced  on  by 
the  respiratory  movements  of  the  lungs  to  the  bronchial  nodes,  to  which  ali  the 
Ivmphatics  converge.  These  nodes  often  contain,  especially  in  coal  miners,  or  in  the 
inhabitants  of  large  citics,  a  large  amount  of  black  pigment,  consisting  of  minute 
particles  of  dust,  smoke  (carbon),   etc. ,  that  have  been  inhaled  (Taylor). 

Caseation  and  ulceration  of  these  nodes  have  involved  the  trachea  (page  1840), 
the  bronchi  (especially  the  right  one,  with  which  the  larger  number  are  in  close 
relation),  and  the  oesophagus  (page  1614),  directly  in  front  of  which  some  of  them  lie. 
Their  enlargement  has  also  produced  various  pressure  symptoms, — dyspnoea,  dys- 
phagia,  stridulous  respiration,  etc, — which  their  relations  easily  explain. 

Posterior  Mediastinum, — A  group  of  nodes — cesophago-pericardiac  (Leaf) — 
lying  betwecn  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pericardium  and  the  oesophagus,  are  in 
close  relation  to  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and  its  oesophageal  branches. 
Their  infection — through  their  direct  connection  with  the  not  infrequently  infected 
nodes  in  the  neck  and  thorax  lying  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagfus — may  produce 
symptoms  of  vagus  irritation.     It  has  been  thought  (Guiteras)  that  these  nodes  and 
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the  bronchial  nodes  are  especialty  enlarged  in  intluenza  and  th^t  some  of  the  anomalous 
puImonary  symptoms  of  that  disease — simulating  congestion,  pneumonia,  etc.  are 
thus  accounted  for.  Marked  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  nodes  may  be  indicated 
by  an  area  of  percussion  duiness  below  the  level  of  the  fourth  dor^  vertebra  (Yeo), 

In  cancer  of  the  cesophagus  either  the  mediastinal  nodes  or  those  at  the  root  of 
the  neck  may  be  involved,  as  both  sets  receive  lymphatics  from  that  tube.  Medias- 
tinal growth  (sarcoma)  or  abscess  may  originale  in  these  nodes.  Either  condition 
— but  especiaily  the  neoplasm — will  occasion  marked  symptoms  of  pressure  on 
the  trachea,  bronchi,  cesophagus,  and  superior  cava  and  innominate  veins,— ^.£-,, 
dyspncea,  dy5phagia,  cedema  of  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  limbs,  dilatation  of  the 
superficial  veins  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 

THE   LVMPHATICS   OF   THE   ABDOMEN. 

The  Lvmph-Nodes. 

The  principal  nodes  of  the  abdominal   region  are  those  associated  with   ilie 

viscera  and  those  situated  upon  the   posterior  wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aorta. 

A  few  small  and  inconstant  nodes  also  occur  upon  the  anterior  wall,  and  of  these  the 

most  important  are  the  epigastric,  the  circumtlex  iliac,  and  the  umbilical  nodes. 

The  epigastric  nodes  ( lyinphoglandulae  epigastricae)  are  three  or  fuur  in 
number  and  are  interposed  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  stems  uhich  accompany 

Fig.  815. 
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the  deep  epigastric  vessels  fFig.  S15)  ;  they  occur  toward  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessels  and  their  efferenls  pass  to  the  lower  iliac  nodes. 

The  circumf(ex  iliac  nodes  are  from  two  to  fortr  in  number  when  present, 
but  are  not  unfrequently  wanling.  They  are  situated  aJong  the  course  of  the  deep 
circumflex  iliac  vessels  ;  thev  receive  affcrenls  from  the  lower  lateral  portions  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  and  send  efferenls  to  the  lower  iliac  nodes. 

The  umbilical  nodes  are  situated  in  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  in  th« 
neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus.  Thev  are  three  in  number,  one  beine  situated  a 
little  below  and  to  one  side  of  the  umbilicus,  and  the  other  two  above  tne  umbilicus 

"  Biill.  et  M^m,  Soci^t4  anatom.,  1901. 
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in  the  median  line  (Fig.  815).  They  occur  in  the  net-work  which  covers  the 
posterior  suriace  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  musclea,  and  are  apparently  of  inconstant 
occurrence. 

The  remaining  abdominal  nodes  may  be  regarded  as  arranged  in  two  principal 
divisions,  one  of  which  includes  the  groups  associated  with  the  various  viscera,  while 
the  other  is  formed  by  the  groups  occurring  in  the  posterior  wall.  This  latter 
division  may  be  separated  into  the  cteliac  and  lumbar  nodes, 

The  cccliac  nodes  vary  in  number  from  sisteen  to  twenty,  and  are  situated  in 
front  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  around  the  origins  of  the  cccliac  axis  and  the  superior 
mesenterlc  artery.  They  are  extensively  connected  with  one  anoiher  so  as  to  form 
a  distinct  cceliac  plexus  (plesus  coeliacus).  They  receive  afferenis  Irom  the  lower 
portions  of  the  oesophagus,  from  the  diaphragm,  and  from  the  gastric,  hepatic,  pan- 
creatico-splenic,  and  mesenteric  nodes  ;  the  efferents  of  the  lower  nodes  pass  to  the 
higher  merabere  of  the  group  and  the  efferents  of  these  either  open  independentiy 
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into  the  receptaculum  chyli,  or,  more  usuallv,  unite  tO  form  a  common  trunk,  the 
truncus  intesttnalis,  ivhich  joins  the  left  lumbar  trunk  to  form  one  of  the  origins  of 
the  ihoracic  duct  {page  943). 

The  lumbar  nodes  (lyfflphoi!laadulae  lumbalcs)  are  twenty  to  thirty  in  number, 
and  form  ihree  irregular  longitudinal  rows  along  the  course  of  the  abdominal  aorta 
(Fig.  8r6),  extending  from  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  bifurcatton 
of  the  aorta,  and  forming  with  the  aid  of  connecting  vessels  a  well-marked  pleKus, 
the  pUxus  lumbalis.  The  median  row  is  composed  o(  some  five  or  six  large  nodes 
situated  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  aorta,  and  of  four  or  five  retro-aortic  nodes 
which  rest  upon  the  bodies  of  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrse,  immediately 
f)elow  the  lower  extremity  of  the  receptaculum  chyli.  Of  the  laleral  rows  that  of 
the  left  side  is  formed  by  a  number  of  nodes  arranged  in  an  almost  vertical  series 
upon  the  successive  heads  of  the  psoas  muscle.     The  right  lateral  nodes  occupy  a 

*  Buli.  et  M^m.  SocičI^  anatom.,  1901, 
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corresponding  position  with  rclation  to  the  right  psoas,  lying  posterior  to  the  vena 
cava  inferior,  but  a  varying  number  of  nodes  which  may  be  referred  to  this  group 
also  occur  upon  the  anterior  aurface  of  ihat  vessel. 

Siiice  ail  the  nodes  are  united  by  communicating  vessels,  they  form  a  plexus  and 
will  receive  aflerents  irom  and  give  efierents  to  one  another.  In  addition,  the  median 
row  receives  afferents  irom  the  descending  colon  and  the  mesocohc  nodes,  while  the 
lalcral  rows  receive  them  from  the  muscies  of  the  posterior  abdominai  walls,  from 
the  iliac  nodes,  from  the  testes  in  the  male  and  the  ovaries,  Fallopian  tubes,  and 
iiterus  in  the  fcmale,  and  from  the  kidneys  and  suprarenal  capsules.  The  efferenU 
of  the  upper  nodes  of  the  median  row  pass  upward  to  terminale  in  the  lower  cceliac 
nodes,  while  those  of  the  lateral  rows  either  pass  to  the  nodes  of  the  median  row, 
or  unite  together  to  form  on  either  side  a  common  trunk,  the  truncus  lumbalis, 
which  unites  with  its  feUow  to  form  the  receptaculum  chyli  (page  943),  or  else 
they  perforate  the  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and  open  independently  into  the 
thoracic  duct. 

The  visccral  abdominai  nodes  are  arranged  in  groups  or  chains  which  follow 
in  general  the  principal  visceral  branches  of  the  aorta,  those  (ollowing  the  branches  of 
the  ccehac  axis  and  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  communicating  by  their  e0erents 

Fig.  817. 
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mainly  with   the  cceliac  nodes,    while  those  accompanying    the   inferior  mesenteric 
branches  communicate  with  the  median  lumbar  nodes. 

Corresponding  with  the  branches  of  the  cceliac  axis  are  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and 
pancreatico-splenic  nodes.  The  gastric  nodes  consist  o(  two  chains  (Iympbo- 
glandulae  gastricac  superiores  et  inferiores)  situated  respecti\ely  along  the  lesser  and 
greater  curvatures  of  the  stomach.  The  superior  nodes,  three  to  fifteen  in  number, 
are  situated  along  the  course  of  the  gastric  artery,  principally  along  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach  between  the  two  layers  of  the  gastro- hepatic  omentum 
(Fig.  817),  although  a  few  also  occur  along  the  course  of  the  artery  before  it 
reaches  the  stomach  and  others  upon  the  lefi  side  of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
viscus.  The  inferior  nodes  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach,  partly  along  the  right  half  ot  the  greater  curvature,  accompanying 
the  right  gastro -epiploic  vessels,  and  partly  on  the  posterior  suriace  ol  the  pylorus 
along  the  course  of  the  gastro -duodenal  vessels.  The  gastric  nodes  receive  afferents 
from  the  stomach  and  in  the  čase  of  the  retro-pyloric  nodes  also  from  the  tirst 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  their  efferenU  pass  to  the  cceliac  nodes,  those  of 
the  superior  group  following  the  course  of  the  gastric  vessels,  while  those  from  the 
inferior  group  accompany  the  gastro -duodenal  and  hepatic  arteries. 

*  Deutsche  Zeitschrifl  f.  Chirtirgie,  Bd.  lxix. 
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The  hepatic  nodes  (Ijmphoglandulae  bepaticae)  are  more  or  less  dearly  arranged 
in  two  series.  One  series  accompanies  the  main  stem  of  the  hepatic  artery  along  the 
upper  border  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  throughout  the  vertical  portion  of  its 
course  in  the  free  mai^n  of  the  gastro- hepatic  omentum,  and  the  other  accompanies 
the  superior  pancreatico-diiodenal  branch  and  ascends  along  tlie  bile-duct  to  the 
portal  fissure.  The  afferenis  of  the  nodes  come  from  the  hver,  the  head  of  the 
pancreas,  and  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  duodenum,  and  their  efferents  pass 
to  the  cceliac  nodes. 

The  pancreatico-splcnic  nodes  (lyiiiphoelandu1ae  pancreaticoHeaales)  accom- 
pany  the  splenic  artery  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  its  course,  and  are 
consequendy  situated  along  and  partly  fiehind  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas 
(Fig.  818),  They  vary  in  number  from  four  to  ten,  and  their  afferenis  come  from 
the  organs  supplied  by  the  splenic  artery, — namely,  the  stomach,  pancreas,  and 
spleen. — while  their  efferents  pass  to  the  coeliac  nodes. 

The  mesenteric  nodes  (lyinphoglandnlae  mesentericae)  are  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  in  number,  and  are  arranged  along  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and 
its  branches  to  the  small  intestine,  They  form  three  more  or  less  dJstinct  series, 
especiatly  towards  the  upper  portion  of  the  mesentery.     One  series,  in  which  the 

FtG.  818. 
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nodes  are  more  numerous  and  smalk-r  than  the  others,  lies  close  to  the  intestine, 
among  the  terminal  branches  of  the  arterv  ;  a  second  consists  of  larger  scaltered 
nodes  situated  along  the  primary  branches  of  the  artery  ;  while  the  third  series 
includes  the  closely  aggregated  nodes  which  surround  its  main  stem.  Towards  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ileum  the  distinction  of  the  first  and  second  series  becomes 
less  and  less  apparent,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  ileum  and  oecum  the  nodes  form  a 
singje  group,  situated  a  short  dlstance  from  the  intestine  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  mesentery.  These  nodes  are  sometimes  lenticd  the  ileo-CKcal  nodes,  and 
associated  with  them  by  means  of  its  efferents  is  a  variable  group  of  small  nodes, 
the  appendicular  nodes,  situated  partly  in  the  base  of  the  mesenteriole  of  the 
appendix  and  parily  in  the  immedlate  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  ileum  and 
CECum  (Fig.  820). 

The  various  series  of  nodes  are  connected  with  one  anolhcr  by  vessels,  which  in 
this  region  are  known  as  lacteals,  and  the  nodes  of  the  first  series  receive  their 
afferenis  from  the  walla  of  the  small  intestine,  and,  in  the  čase  of  the  lleo-cscal  nodes, 
from  the  cčecum  and  vermiform  appendi.x.  The  efferents  of  the  nodes  of  the  third 
series  pass  to  those  nodes  of  the  c<Eliac  group  which  are  situated  around  the  origin 
of  the  superior  mesenteric  arterv. 

■Jour.  de  Tanat.  et  de  ta  phy^io1.,  Tome  xxtvI.,  i9oa 
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The  nodes  which  are  associated  with  the  abdominal  portions  of  the  large  intestine 
are  known  as  the  mesocolic  nodes  (Ijmphoglandulae  mesocolicae)  and  they  constst 
of  from  twenty  to  fifty  small  nodes  which  are  situated  close  to  the  intestine  (Fig.  8i8). 
Their  afferents  are  received  from  the  entire  length  of  the  large  intestine,  with  the 
exception  of  the  caecum  and  appendix  and  the  rectum,  and  the  efferents  of  the  nodes 
associated  with  the  ascending  colon  and  the  right  half  of  the  transverse  colon  pass  to 
the  lower  cceliac  nodes,  while  those  of  the  nodes  associated  with  the  left  half  of  the 
transverse  colon  and  with  the  descending  and  sigmoid  colons  pass  to  the  median  row 
of  lumbar  nodes. 

In  addition  to  the  nodes  which  are  properly  included  in  the  mesocolic  group 
there  are  a  number  of  small  nodes  situated  upon  the  lateral  walls  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  rectum,  along  the  lines  of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vessels  (Fig.  821).  These 
ano-rectal  nodes  are  from  two  to  eight  in  number  on  each  side,  and  are  situated 
beneath  the  fibrous  investment  of  the  rectum,  resting  directiy  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  the  muscular  coat.  They  receive  their  afferents  from  the  neighboring  portions  of 
the  wall  of  the  rectum  and,  in  the  female,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  vagina, 
and  their  efferents  pass  to  the  mesocolic  nodes  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
mesentery  of  the  sigmoid  colon. 

The  Lvmphatic  Vessels. 

The  Abdominal  Walls. — The  anterior  abdominal  wall,  as  regards  its 
lymphatic  vessels,  may  be  divided  into  a  supra-  and  an  infra-umbilical  region.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  former  area  belong  in  reality  to  the  thoracic  cutaneous  set,  passing 
upward  to  join  the  thoracic  stems  which  terminate  in  the  anterior  pectoral  nodes  of 
the  axillary  plexus.  The  vessels  of  the  infra-umbilical  region,  on  the  contrarv, 
descend  to  terminate  in  the  inguinal  nodes.  Along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  tiio 
regions  anastomoses  occur  and  the  vessels  of  the  right  half  of  the  abdominal  wall  also 
communicate  with  those  of  the  left  half.  The  subcutaneous  vessels  of  the  posterior 
abdominal  and  lumbar  regions  anastomose  with  the  corresponding  vessels  of  the 
posterior  thoracic  region  above,  and  below  with  those  of  the  gluteal  region.  Thev 
form  an  extensive  net-work,  from  which  stems  pass  downward  and  fonvard,  parallel 
with  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  to  terminate  in  the  inguinal  nodes. 

The  lymphatic  net-work  of  the  deeper  structures  of  the  abdominal  wa]b  is 
drained  by  a  number  of  stems  which  follow  in  general  the  courses  of  the  blood- 
vessels.  Thus,  the  stems  which  lead  away  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdominal 
wall  pass  upward  along  the  course  of  th^  superior  epigastric  vessels  to  terminate  in 
the  lower  sternal  nodes  ;  another  set  follows  the  course  of  the  deep  epigastric  vessels 
to  terminate  in  the  lower  iliac  nodes,  after  traversing  the  epigastric  nodes  ;  another 
accompanies  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  vessels,  draining  the  lower  portions  of  the  latend 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  traversing  the  circumflex  iliac  nodes,  and  also  temiinating  in 
the  iliac  nodes  ;  while  other  sets  accompany  the  lumbar  vessels  and  terminate  in  the 
lateral  rows  of  lumbar  nodes.  Abundant  Communications  exist  between  the  vessek  of 
adjacent  drainage  areas  and  from  the  region  of  the  umbilicus  the  lymph  fiow  may  foIlow 
any  one  of  the  paths  mentioned  above.  Attention  may  b^  called  to  the  occasional 
presence  of  nodes  in  the  course  of  the  vessels  arising  in  the  umbilical  region  (page  972). 

The  Stomach. — ^The  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  have  their  origin  in  two 
net-works,  one  of  which  is  situated  in  the  mucosa  and  the  other  in  the  muscular 
coat.  The  net-work  of  the  mucosa  occurs  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  entire 
extent  of  the  gastric  surface  and  is  continuous  \vith  the  corresponding  net-works  of 
both  the  oesophagus  and  duodenum.  From  its  deeper  surface  branches  pass  to  a 
more  open  net-work  situated  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  submucosa,  and  from  this 
stems  traverse  the  muscular  coat  obliquely  to  terminate  in  a  subserous  net-work  which 
also  receives  branches  from  the  net-work  of  the  muscular  coat  Connections  betvcen 
the  muscular  and  mucous  net-works  occur,  but  they  are  so  indirect  that  an  extenave 
cancerous  infection  of  the  mucosa  may  reach  the  outer  layers  of  the  stomach  only  at 
limited  areas  at  some  distance  from  one  another. 

The  subserous  net-work  with  which  both  primary  net-works  communicate  gH*cs 
origin  to  a  number  of  stems  \vhich  pass  to  the  gastric  nodes,  and  the  course  which  thev 
follow  is  such  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  stomach  may  be  regarded  as  presenting 
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three  more  or  less  distinct  lyinphatic  areas  (Fig.  817),  Not  that  the  areas  are 
f>erfectly  separated  Irom  one  another ;  on  the  contrary,  the  subserous  net-work  is 
continuous  ^over  the  entire  surface.  But  the  coUecting  stems  from  each  area  follow 
a  definice  route  toward  different  node  groups.  The  largest  of  these  areas  occupies 
roughly  the  whole  of  the  upper  border  of  the  stomach  from  the  fundus  to  the 
pylonis,  and  extends  downward  on  either  surface  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
to  the  greater  curvature,  Its  coUecting  stems  ali  pass  to  the  superior  cardiac  nodes. 
The  second  area  occupies  about  the  pyloric  tw6-third3  of  the  greater  curvature,  and 
its  efferents  pass  to  the  inierior  gastric  nodes,  while  the  third  and  sniallest  area 
occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  fundus  and  the  cardiac  one-third  of  the  greater 
curvature,  and  sends  its  efierents  to  the  splenic  nodes.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
these  areas  correspond  in  a  general  way  with  the  areas  drained  by  the  principal  veina 
adsing  in  the  stomach  walls.  Thus,  the  large  upper  area  corresponds  in  general  with 
the  drainage  area  of  the  gastric  vein,  the  lower  pyloric  area  to  that  of  the  righl 
gastro-epiploic  vein,  and  the  lower  cardiac  area  to  that  of  the  left  gastro-epiploic. 
It  may  further  be  noted  that  while  the  subserous  net-work  communicates  with  the 
superficial  net-work  of  the  cesophagus,  it  seems  to  be  completely  cut  off  from  connec- 
tion  with  the  corresponding  duodenal  net-work,  an  arrangement  which  is  in  striking 
contrast   to  the  continuity  which 

exists    between    the   gastric   and  •'ig.  819. 

duodenal  mucosa  net-works  and 
explains  the  rare  exten5ion  of  a 
carcinomatous  infection  of  the 
pylarus  to  the  duodenum  by  the 
subserous  route. 

The  Small  Intestine. — 
Throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  intestine,  both  small  and  large, 
the  lymphatic  net  -  works  are 
arranged  in  two  sets,  one  of  which 
is  situated  in  the  mucosa  and  the 
other  in  the  muscular  coat.  The 
two  net-works  are  more  or  less 
independeni,  though  communicat- 
ing  branches  occur,  and  both  open 
into  a  subserous  net-work  from 
whlch  coUecting  stems  arise. 

The   stems   whlCh    f^S    from  "^  meseiiWry  has  b«n  removed. 

the  duodenum  are  divisible  into 

two  groups  according  as  they  arise  from  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface.  Those 
coming  from  the  anterior  surface  pass  to  the  chain  of  nodes  situated  along  the 
course  of  the  inferior  pancreatico- duodenal  artery,  and  so  to  the  cceliac  nodes, 
which  surround  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  while  the  posterior 
stems  pass  to  the  hepatic  nodes  situated  along  the  course  of  the  superior  pancrealico- 
duodcnal  vessels  and  so  to  the  cceliac  nodes  which  surround  the  cojliac  axis.  Some 
of  the  stems  which  take  their  origin  from  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  pass  to 
those  nodes  of  the  inferior  gastric  group  which  are  situated  upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach,  and,  since  these  nodes  also  receive 
afferents  from  the  pylorus,  they  afford  opportunity  for  the  transterence  of  a  superficial 
infection  from  the  pylorus  to  the  duodenum,  a  direct  route  for  infection  in  this 
direction  belng  wanting  (see  above). 

The  coUecting  stems  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  pass  to  the  tirst  series  of 
mesenteric  nodes,  situated  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  mesentery  to  the 
intestine,  and,  after  traversing  these,  are  continued  onivard  to  the  second  and  third 
series  of  nodes,  who3e  efferents  pass  to  the  cieliac  nodes  surrounding  the  origin  of 
the  superior  mesenteric  artcry,  The  vessels  issuing  from  the  jejuno-ileum  are  usually 
spokcn  of  as  the  lacteals,  on  account  of  their  contents,  especially  at  times  when 
absorption  of  food  constituents  is  proceeding  rapidly  in  the  intestine.  having  a  milky 
appearance.  owing  to  the  presence  of  numerous  fat  globules  in  the  tymphocytes. 
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The  Large  Intestine. — The  two  sets  oi  lymphatjc  net-works  charactenstic  ol 
mucous  membranes  occur  in  thc  walls  of  the  large  intestine,  and  they  communicate 
with  one  another  and  Anally  open  into  a  subserous  net-work  from  which  collecting 
stems  take  origin.  In  the  vermiforni  appeiidix  (Fig.  820)  these  collecting  siems  are 
from  three  to  live  in  nuniber  and  pass  upward  in  the  niesenteriole  to  terminale  in 
the  appendicular  nodes  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  directly  in  the  iteo-csecal  nodes. 
The  subserous  net-work  of  the  base  of  the  appendix  communicates  freely  ivith  thai  of 
the  caecum,  »hose  collecting  stems  have  essentially  the  same  course  as  those  of  the 
appendix,  passing  primarily  to  the  appendicular  nodes  situated  in  the  neighborhood 
ol  the  ileo-aecal  junction  and  theiice  to  the  ileo-c^cal  nodes.  The  ultimate  nodts 
of  the  appendicular  and  c^cal  systems  are  situated  in  the  root  of  ihe  mesentery  along 
the  course  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  ;  they  belong  to  the  group  of  mesenteric 
nodes  and  receive  their  aflerents  in  part  fruni  the  ileo-caKa.1  nodes. 

Comraunications  have  been  described  as  enisting  between  the  appendicular  lyniphatics 
and  those  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus  as  wel1  as  the  iliac  nodes.  The  more  recent 
observatioiis  have  failed,  however,  to  confirm  the  existence  of  any  direct  connectioii  uiih 

tličse  slructures,  and  jiaiiioluK- 
Fio.  820,  ical  condiiions  of  Ihe  broad 

ligament  and  iliac  nodes  assu- 
ciated  with  acnte  appendicitis 
may  perhaps  be  due  to  a 
dissemination  of  the  infcction 
through  ihe  subperiioneal  net- 
work  by  way  of  the  so-called 
appendicuto-ovarian  ligament. 

■°**  The   collecting   stems 

from  the  subserous  net- 
work  of  the  ascending  colon 
pass  primarily  to  some  in- 
constant  mesocolic  nodes, 
iinia  t„     situated  along  the  line  of 

attachment  of  the  colon  to 
the  abdominal  wall,  and 
thcnce  are  continued  along 
the  lines  fol!owed  by  the 
right  colic  vessels  to  the 
superior  mesenteric  nodes. 
Ii«««:ai  and  "'^^^^'^'^^^ '^^^^^'^l),^'^'^  "'^  "««''■  The  stems  from  the  trans- 

verse  colon  have  a  more 
varied  course  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  the  bloo d- vessels.  They  pass 
primarily  to  a  series  of  mesocolic  nodes  situated  belween  the  layers  of  the  trans\erse 
mesocolon  dose  to  the  intestine  ;  these  are  of  larger  size  and  more  numeroiis  than 
the  nodes  associated  with  either  the  ascending  or  descending  colon  and  are  especially 
well  developed  toward  either  angle  of  the  colon.  Their  efferents  pass  principallv 
to  some  four  or  five  nodes  situated  along  the  course  of  the  middie  colrc  vessels  and 
thence  to  the  third  group  of  mesenteric  nodes,  but  those  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
splenic  tlesure  follow  the  course  of  the  branches  of  the  left  colic  vessels  and  50  pass 
to  the  nodes  oE  the  median  lumbar  group  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery.  The  lymphatics  of  the  transverse  colon  communicate  somenhal 
extensively  with  those  of  the  great  omentum,  as  the  result  of  the  attachment  of  the 
latter  to  the  colon,  and  they  are  thus  placed  in  connection  with  the  inferior  gastric 
and  splenic  nodes. 

The  collecting  stems  from  Ihe  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  f1exure  pass 
primarily  to  mesocolic  nodes  situate<l  close  to  the  attached  surface  of  the  intestine, 
and  thence  follow  the  courses  of  the  left  colic  and  sigmoid  vessels  to  the  median 
Vimbar  nodes  situated  in  the  vicinily  of  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  arterj-, 

•  Deutsche  ZtitschrifI  f.  Chirurgie.  Bd.  Ixix. 
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The  mesocolic  nodes  associated  with  the  descending  colon  are  less  numerous 
and  smaller  than  those  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  resemble  in  appearance  and 
airangement  those  of  the  ascending  colon. 

The  lymphatics of  therec/um  (Fig.  821),  although  belongingin  largepart  to  ihe 
pelvic  region,  may,  for  the  sake  of  cotnpleteness  of  the  account  of  the  intestinal 
lymphadcs,  be  considered  here  in  their  enlirety,  Of  the  two  primary  net-works  thal 
of  the  muscular  coat  is  injected  only  wi[h  difliculty,  but  it  communicates  with  the 
mucosa  net-work  and  its  collecting  stems  follow  the  same  course  as  those  of  the 
deeper  net-work.  In  the  mucosa  net-work  two  zones  may  be  distinguished,  one  of 
which  includes  the  greater  portion  of  the  net-work  and  e,\tends  down  to  the  lower 
ends  of  the  columns  of  Morgagni,  while  the  other  includes  that  portion  of  the  mucosa 
intervening  between  that  level  and  the  anal  integument.  The  upper  zone  may  be 
termed  the  net-work  of  the  rectal  mucosa,  ivhile  the  lower  one  niay  be  designated 
as  the  net-work  of  the  anal 

mucosa,  since  the  region  in  Fic.  811. 

which  it  occurs  forms  the 
transi tion  betneen  the  mu- 
cosa and  the  anal  integument. 

The  collecting  stems 
irom  the  net-work  of  the 
rectal  mucosa  traverse  the 
muscular  coat  and  enter  into 
relation  with  the  ano-rectal 
nodes  (  page  976  ).  After 
traversing  these  they  are 
continued  onvvard  along  the 
courae  of  the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal  vessels  and  open  into 
the  lower  mesocolic  nodes, 
from  which  eRerents  pass  to 
the  median  lumbar  nodes 
situated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  origin  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery.  The  nct- 
workof  the  anal  mucosa  sends 
numerous  branches  upward  to 
communicate  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectal  mucosa  net- 
work.      These  branches  tra\'- 

erse    for    the    most    part    the  Lymphiiiicii  of  ifcmm,   (c^n/a ,■) 

columns  of  Morgagni  in  which 

they  are  so  numerous  as  to  earn  for  themsehes  the  appcilation  of  giomt  lympkalici, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mucosa  of  the  depressions  between  the  columns  is 
comparatively  poor  in  lymphatics.  Some  collecting  stems  from  the  anal  mucosa 
perforate  the  muscular  coat  and  pass  to  ihe  ano-rectal  nodes,  and  thence  along  with 
the  stems  from  the  rectal  muc()s;i  to  the  lower  mesocolic  nodes,  while  others  follow 
the  course  of  the  middle  heinorrhoidal  vessels  and  terminate  in  nodes  belonging  to 
the  hypogastric  group  (page  984)  situated  at  the  point  where  ihe  internal  iliac 
artery  divides  into  its  leash  of  branches,  or  eise  at  the  level  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
notch,  a  little  below  the  [Kjint  where  ihe  obturator  vein  joins  the  internal  iliac. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  anal  integument  will  be  considered  together  with  those  of 
the  perincal  region  (page  9S7). 

Tfie  Pancreas. — The  lymphatics  of  the  pancreas  take  their  origin  from  a 
perilobular  net-work  from  which  collecting  stems  pass  to  the  neighboring  nodes, 
folloiving  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels  which  supply  the  gland.  The  great  majority 
of  them  pass  lo  the  chain  o(  splenic  nodes  which  extends  along  the  upper  iKirder  of 
the  pancreas,  but  tliose  of  the  head  of  the  gland  pass  in  part  to  nodes  of  the  hepatic 

"Archiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1895. 
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group,  following  the  course  of  the  superior  pancreatico-duodenal  vessels,  while  others 
again  accoinpany  the  inferior  pancreatico-duodenal  vessels  to  tenninate  in  nodes 
belonging  to  the  mesenteric  group, 

The  Liver, — The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  are  airanged  in  periiobular  net-worlcs 
from  which  stems  pass  in  two  principal  directions  ;  those  which  come  frora  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  net-work  foUoiv  the  course  of  either  the  portal  or  hepatic  venous 
branches,  while  those  arising  from  the  net-works  surrounding  the  more  superfidal 
lobules  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  liver,  upon  which  they  anastomose  extensively  to 
form  a  subserous  net-work  from  which  efferent  stems  arise. 

The  deep  efferents  which  accompany  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  take  their 
course  in  the  substance  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  two  or  three  stems  accoinpany)ng 
each  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  vein  and  anastomosing  wilh  one  another  to  form 
a  plexus  around  the  vessel  and  the  accompanying  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  and 
biie-duct.  As  the  branches  of  the  vein  are  foUowed  to  their  union  to  form  larger 
trunks,  the  accompanying  lymphatlcs  unite  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  stems  emerge  at  the  transverse  Rssure  and  terminale  in  the  hepatic 

Fio.  Sij. 
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nodes  situated  in  the  fissure.  The  stems  which  accompany  the  branches  of  the 
hepatic  vein  also  form  more  or  less  distinct  plcxuses,  and,  when  they  emerge  Irom 
the  liver  substance,  are  from  five  to  six  in  number,  They  continue  upW3rd  along 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  pass  with  it  throiigh  the  diaphragm,  and  terminale  in  the  nodes 
situated  on  the  cnnvex  surface  of  the  diaphragm  around  the  orifice  for  the  vena  cava. 
The  superficial  vessels  have  more  diversified  courses,  and  it  wi!l  be  convenient 
to  consider  them  as  belonging  to  two  groups  according  as  thev  arise  from  the 
superior  or  inferior  surface  of  the  liver.  And  first  those  arising  from  the  net-work 
of  the  superior  surface  mav  be  described.  Those  which  arise  toward  the  posierior 
pnrtion  of  the  surface  of  both  the  right  and  left  lobes  pass  mainly  toward  the  vena  cava 
inferior  and  ascend  with  it  through  the  diaphragm  to  terminale  in  the  nodes  situated 

•  Description  et  Iconogjnphie  des  \'aisseaiiK  tymph3tiques,  1874. 
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around  the  opening  for  the  vena  cava.  From  the  more  lateral  portions  of  each 
lobe,  however,  the  collecUng  stems  take  a  different  course,  those  from  the  right  lobe 
uniting  to  form  a  single  stem  which  passes  backward  between  the  layers  of  the  right 
lateral  (triangular)  ligament,  and  then  passes  medially  over  the  surface  of  the  right 
crus  of  the  diaphragm  to  f.erminate  in  the  nodes  surrounding  the  cceliac  axis.  Those 
from  the  lateral  portions  of  the  left  lobe  pass  backward  between  the  layers  of 
the  left  lateral  (triangular)  ligament  and  terminate  in  the  nodes  of  the  superior 
gastric  group  which  are  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cardiac  oriiice  of  the 
stomach. 

The  coUecting  stems  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  superior  surface  are  relatively 
small  and  are  more  conspicuous  on  the  right  lobe  than  on  the  left.  They  pass 
fonvard  and  downward  to  curve  around  the  anterior  border  of  the  liver,  and  join  with 
the  stems  arising  from  the  quadrate  lobe  and  gall-bladder  to  pass  with  these  to  the 
hepatic  nodes  situated  in  the  transverse  fissure.  Finally,  much  more  important  than 
these,  is  a  group  of  vessels  which  arise  from  a  rich  subserous  net-work  situated  along 
the  line  of  attachment  of  the  suspensory  (falciform)  ligament.  Some  of  these  vessels 
take  a  backward  course  toward  the  vena  cava  and  accompany  the  other  vessels  of 
the  superior  surface  which  terminate  in  the  caval  diaphragmatic  nodes,  and  others 
pass  fonvard  until  they  meet  the  upper  portion  of  the  round  ligament,  which  they 
follow  to  reach  the  nodes  situated  in  the  transverse  fissure.  The  remaining  stems  of 
the  group,  from  three  to  ten  in  number,  pass  forward  and  upward,  between  the  layers 
of  the  suspensory  ligament,  toward  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  traverse 
that  structure  near  -  its  anterior  attachment,  and  come  into  connection  with  a 
number  of  small  nodes  situated  behind  the  xiphoid  process  of  the  sternum.  From 
these  they  are  continued  upward  along  the  course  of  the  internal  mammary  vessels 
to  terminate  in  the  lower  nodes  of  the  inferior  deep  cervical  gjoup,  usually  upon  the 
left  side,  rarely  upon  the  right.  This  path  is  of  importance  as  furnishing  a  direct  route 
by  which  the  metastasis  of  the  left  supraclavicular  nodes,  frequently  induced  by 
abdominal  carcinomata,  may  be  produced.  It  must,  furthermore,  be  noted  that 
both  these  vessels  and  others  which  arise  from  the  superior  surface  of  the  liver  com- 
municate  somewhat  extensively  with  the  net-work  occurring  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  since  this  net-work  communicates  abundantly  with  that  of  the 
thoracic  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  this  again  with  the  vessels  of  the  pleurse, 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  development  of  pleuritis,  especially  upon  the  right 
side,  as  a  result  of  a  subdiaphragmatic  infection. 

Turning  now  to  the  stems  arising  from  the  superficial  net-work  of  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  liver,  it  will  be  found  that  they  pass  principally  to  the  hepatic  nodes 
situated  in  the  transverse  fissure,  at  least  these  nodes  form  the  termination  for  the 
vessels  passing  from  the  left  and  quadrate  lobes,  the  left  half  of  the  Spigelian  and 
the  anterior  and  middle  portions  of  the  right  lobe.  Those,  however,  which  take 
their  origin  toward  the  posterior  part  of  the  right  lobe  and  from  the  right  half  of 
the  Spigelian  pass  to  the  vena  cava  and,  ascending  along  it,  terminate  in  the  dia- 
phragmatic nodes  surrounding  its  opening  into  the  thorax. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  gall-bladder  and  common  bile-duct  have  their  origin 
in  two  net-works,  one  of  which  is  situated  in  the  mucosa  and  the  other  in  the  muscular 
coat.  Efferents  from  both  net-works  pass  to  the  surface  to  form  a  superficial 
net-work,  from  which  collecting  stems  pass,  in  the  čase  of  the  gall-bladder  to  the 
nodes  situated  in  the  transverse  fissure,  and  in  the  čase  of  the  duct  for  the  most 
part  to  a  chain  of  nodes  belonging  to  the  hepatic  group,  which  occurs  along  the  line 
of  the  duct  in  the  edge  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  ;  those  from  the  lower  portion 
of  the  duct,  ho\vever,  associate  themselves  with  stems  from  the  duodenum  and  head 
of  the  pancreas  which  open  into  the  uppermost  nodes  situated  along  the  course  of 
the  superior  pancreatico-duodenal  vessels. 

Stated  in  brief,  the  destinations  of  the  hepatic  lymphatics  are  principally  the 
hepatic  nodes  situated  in  the  transverse  fissure  and  the  diaphragmatic  nodes  which 
surround  the  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  A  vessel  from  the  right  lobe  aiso 
passes  to  the  coeliac  nodes,  some  from  the  left  lobe  to  the  superior  gastric  nodes, 
and  an  important  group  passes  up  in  the  suspensory  ligament  to  communicate  with 
some  of  the  anterior  diaphragmatic  nodes  and  terminate  in  the  lower  inferior  deep 
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cemcal  nodes.  FinaUy,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  numerous  comtnunicutions 
exist  betweeii  the  superAcial  hepatic  lymphatics  and  those  which  form  the  net-work 
on  the  abdoiiiinal  surface  of  the  diaphragtn. 

The  Spleen. — The  lyniphatics  of  the  spleen  are  arranged  in  a  superficial  and 
a  deep  set,  numerous  Communications  occurring  between  the  two.  The  vessels 
of  the  superficial  set  are  subserous  in  position  and  converge  toward  the  hilus  to 
terminate  in  the  adjacent  pancrealico-splenic  nodes,  to  which  the  deep  lytnphatics, 
which  accompany  the  blood-vessels  of  the  spleen,  also  pass. 

The  Kidneys  and  Ureters. — The  lymphatics  of  the  kidney  form  three  net- 
works,  one  of  which  is  situated  in  the  cortical  tissue  of  the  kidney,  the  second,  »hose 
meshes  are  very  fine,  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  fibrous  capsule,  while  the 
third  occurs  beneath  the  peritoneum  in  the  superficial  portions  of  the  adipose  capsule. 
The  efferents  of  the  cortical  net-work  folloiv  the  branches  of  the  renal  vessels 
through  the  medullary  substance  and  emerge  at  the  hilus  in  the  form  of  Irom  four  tO 

seven  vessels,  which  pass 
toward  the  median  line  of 
the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  along  the  course  of 
the  renal  veins,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  upper  nodes  of 
ihe  lateral  lumbargroups 
( Fig.  823).  Those  w  hich 
come  froni  the  right  kid- 
ney  terminate  partly  in 
nodes  nhich  lie  in  front 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  partly  in  two  or  three 
large  nodes  »hich  are 
'  situated  behind  that  vessel 

upon  the  right  crus  of  the 

diaphragtn.    The  efierents 

from   these  nodes  pierce 

'  the  crus   and    terminate 

directly  in  the  th  orači  c 
duct,  The  uppermost 
nodes  to  which  the  vessels 
of  the  Icft  kidney  pass 
are  situated  upon  the  left 
^,__  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and 

'"'Lvmphaiin  of  kidi,ey!  *nd  M  o™fy.  n<™  bom  child.   (Sa*r..)  their  eflerents  also  pierce 

the  crus  to  open  into 
the  thoracic  duct  ;  the  efTerents  from  the  remaining  nodes  concerned  unlte  with 
those  of  the  other  lateral  lumbar  nodes  to  form  the  lumbar  trunks  which  open 
into  the  receptaculum  chyli. 

The  net-work  which  lies  beneath  the  fibrous  capsule  communicates  with  both  the 
cortical  and  subserous  neI-works,  and  its  drainage  is  probably  mainly  through  these  : 
a  few  stems,  however,  pass  tnward  the  hiius,  l^eneath  the  capsule,  and  unite  with 
the  terminal  efierents  from  the  cortical  net-work,  there  being  no  direct  connection 
between  the  net-work  and  the  lumbar  nodes.  The  čase  is  dificrent  with  the  subserous 
net-work,  its  efferents  passing  to  the  upper  lateral  lumbar  nodes  quite  independentiy 
of  the  cortical  elTerents.  As  already  noted,  it  has  abundant  communication  wilh 
the  net-work  beneath  the  fibrous  capsule,  and  through  t  h  is  with  the  cortical 
net-work,  so  that  intections  of  the  kidney  tissue  are  readily  communicated  to  the 
adipose  capsule. 

The  lymphatic  net-works  of  the  ureters  appear  to  be  limited  to  the  muscular 
coat  and  the  surface  of  the  ducts  (Sakata).  The  efierents  which  arisc  from  the 
upper  portions  of  the  net-works,  that  is  to  say  from  the  portions  above  the  level  2t 

•Archivf.  Anat.  u.  Physiol,,  1900. 
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which  the  ureter  is  crossed  by  the  spermatic  (ovarian)  artery,  pass  upward  to  unite 

with  the  renal  efferents  or  occasionally  to  terminate  directly  in  the  upper  lateral 

lumbar  nodes  (Fig.  824).     The  majorit/ 

of  the  efferents  arise  from  those  j>ortions  of  Fig.   824. 

the  ducts  intervening  between  the  crossing 

of  the  spermatic   (ovarian)   arteries  and 

the  level  at  which  the  ureters  cross  the 

comnion  iliac  vessels  to  enter  the  pelvis, 

and  these  vessels  pass  either  to  the  lower 

lateral  lumbar  nodes,  or  else,  in  the  čase 

of    the    lower    ones,    to    the    upper   iliac 

nodes.     Finali/,    the  efferents    from   the 

pelvic  portions  of  the  ureters  either  unite 

with  the  vessels  passing  from  the  bladder, 

or  else  communicate  directly  with  certain 

of  the  hypogastric  nodes. 

In  and  beneath  the  fibrous  capsule 
of  the  suprarenat  bodies  a  ]ymphatic 
net-work  occurs,  ivhose  efferents  on  the 
one  hand  join  the  renal  lymphalics,  and 
on  the  other  pass  into  the  substance  of 
the  oi^jans  to  communicate  with  a  net- 
work  situated  in  the  glomerular  portion 
of  the  cortex.  From  ihis  latter  net-work 
stems  pass  centrally  in  the  partitions 
between  the  celi  columns  of  the  corlex  to 
unite  with  a  rich  plexus  which  traverses 
ali  portions  of  the  medullar/  substance. 
The  main  stems  of  this  ple.KUS  follow  the 
course  of  the  suprarenal  blood-vessels  and 

emerge  at  the  hilus  of  the  organ  as  four        >->™phaii«  o(  «,e..^rs^jBj>s^  on  «v™t  figur« 
or   five  stems,   which  pass  to  the  upper 

lateral  lumbar  nodes.     Some  of  the  stems  are  aiso  said  to  pierce  the  crura  of  the 
diaphragm  and  terminate  in  the  lower  nodes  of  tlie   posterior  mediastinal  group. 

THE    LVMPH.ATICS   OF   THE   PELVIS. 
The  Ly.mph-Nodes. 

The  pelvic  lymphatic  nodes  are  arranged  along  the  courses  of  the  principal 
vessels,  and  may  conveniently  l>e  divided  into  three  groups,  the  iliac,  the  hypogastric, 
and  the  sacral  nodes.  In  addition  some  small  inconstant  nodes  occur  in  association 
with  the  bladder  and  these  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  vessels  arising 
from  that  organ  (page  985).  The  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  nodes.  already 
dcscriiwd  in  connection  with  the  abdominal  region  (page  972),  are  really  outliers 
of  the  iliac  group. 

The  iliac  nodes  (Fig.  825)  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  numher  and  form  a 
plexus  (pleius  iliacus  externiis)  along  the  course  of  the  common  and  external  iliac 
ves,sels,  the  uppermost  nodes  lying  at  the  level  of  the  bifurcalion  of  the  aorta  and 
the  lowermost  around  the  point  of  cxit  nf  the  external  iliac  vessels  beneath  Poupart's 
ligament.  Three  more  or  less  distinct  linear  serics  of  nodes  can  be  recognized  in 
the  plexus,  one  of  which,  along  the  course  of  the  common  iliac  arterv,  is  situated 
closetotheoiitersorfaceof  theartcryand  along  the  mediai  bordcrof  thepsoas  muscle, 
The  scrond  lies  behind  the  arterv,  resting  upon  the  anteriorsurfaccof  the  vein,  while 
the  third  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposJte  side  to  form  a  group  of  three  or  four 
nodes  resting  upon  the  Icft  common  iliac  vein  and  the  promontor\'  o(  the  sacrum 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta.  Of  the  series  .ilong  the  line  o( 
the  external  iliac  vessels  one  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  along  the  mediai 

'  Archiv  f.  Anatom,  u.  Physiol.,  1903. 
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border  of  thc  psoas,  the  second  in  the  angle  between  the  vdn  and  the  aritn,-,  ani 
the  third  along  the  lower  border  of  the  vein,  between  it  and  the  obturator  ner\c 

The  various  nodes  of  the  iliac  set  communicate  with  one  another  so  that  t^ir 
efferents  of  one  node  are  afferents  for  the  higher  ones.  In  addition  they  rect:.t 
ajferents  from  the  inguinal  nodes  as  weU  as  from  the  epigastric  and  circumfle.i;  liu. 
nodes  as  already  stated,  and  the  group  situated  over  the  pronion[ory  of  ihe  sacnitn 
also  receives  afierents  from  both  the  hypogastric  and  sacral  nodes.  Funhcrnii.rc. 
afierents  pass  to  the  iliac  nodes  from  the  pelvic  portions  of  the  ureters.  from  tht 
bladder  and  prostate  gland,  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus  and  the  uji[>-r 
portion  of  the  vagina,  from  the  glans  penis  and  clitoris,  from  the  adductor  mu^:«' 
of  the  thigh  through  vessels  accompanying  the  obturator  artery,  and,  in  the  casc  'li 
the  lateral  series  of  nodes,  from  the  psoas  muscie  and  the  adjacent  subscrous  ii>^uir. 
The  efferents  pass  to  the  lower  lateral  lumbar  nodes. 

The  internal  iliac  or  hypogastric  nodes  (IjmpboRlaoduIae  bypogastric« ,  are 
from  nine  to  twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  and  are  situated  on  the  lateral  \>.i:is 
of  the  pelvic  cavity,  along  the  course  of  the  internal  iliac  vessel  and  its  bramhes 

Fig.  815. 


(Fig.  825).  They  are  connected  tngfther  to  form  a  ple\us  (plcius  hypoi>astricns  , 
and  receive  afferents  from  most  of  the  regions  to  which  the  branches  of  the  intern^i 
iliac  artery  are  distributed.  Thus  branches  comc  to  ihem  from  ali  the  peh-ic  orf,Mns. 
from  the  deeper  portions  of  thc  perincum,  including  the  penial  portion  of  the  urethra 
from  the  dcep  portions  of  the  posterior  and  internal  femoral  and  the  gluteal  rcgioii-^. 
Their  efferatts  pass  malnlv  lo  the  iliac  nodes  situated  on  the  promontor>-  of  tht 
sacrum.  those  which  arise  from  the  obturator  node,  situated  upon  the  oblurator  antr)- 
as  it  passes  through  the  oliturator  loramcn,  passing,  hoivevtr,  to  nodes  belonginj;  tt. 
the  inner  series  of  thc  group  accompanving  the  e.\ternal  iliac  vessels. 

The  sacral  nodes  are  situated  on  thc  ventral  surface  of  the  sacnim,  piinlv 
along  the  course  of  the  middle  sacral  vessels.  and  partly  internal  to  the  second  aml 
third  anlerior  sacral  foraniina.  along  the  coiirse  of  the  lateral  sacral  arteries  (Fig.  S2ij'. 
Ali  thc  nodes  are  small  and  they  are  united  together  by  Ivmphatic  vessels  to  fonn  a 
sacral  ple.\us  fplexus  sacralls  mcdlus).  Thev  receive  affcreitts  from  the  neighborinu 
muscles  and  from  the  sacrum,  and  their  efferents  pass  to  the  iliac  nodes  situattil 
upon  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

The  Lvmphatic  Vessels. 
l'nder  ihis  hcading  will  be  considcrcd  the  vessels  ol  the  various  pelvic  organs. 
with   the  e.vception   of  those  of  the  rcctum,    which  have  already   bi-en  describcii 
(page  979).     In  addition  there  will  be  inchided  the  vessels  of  the  exlemal  genitalia. 

•  Buli.  «  M^in.  Socii;!^  anatom..  1901, 
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and,  on  account  of  their  intimate  relation  with  these,  the  superActal  lymphatics  of 
the  perineal  and  circumanal  regions. 

The  Bladder. — It  was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  for  discussion  whether  or  not 
the  mucosa  of  the  bladder  was  provided  with  a  lymphatic  net-work,  but  the  general 
consensus  of  recent  observers  is  that  it  is  not.  Only  the  muscular  coat  possesses  a 
net-work,  and  from  this  stems  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  viscus  Co  form  a  superficial 
net-work  beneath  the  peritoneal  or  fascial  investment.  This  net-work  is  concinuous 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  with  Chose  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland,  and,  at  its 
base,  with  the  net-works  of  the  ureters  and  seminal  vesicles,  and,  in  the  female,  of  the 
vagina.  The  efierent  stems  which  take  origin  irom  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups  according  as  they  arise  upon  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface. 

Those  passing  from  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  are  directed  laterally 
and  those  from  the  upper  part  pursue  a  flexuous  course  downward  and  laterally  to 
terminate  in  the  nodes  of  the  iliac  group  situated  along  the  external  iliac  vessels 
(Fig.  826).  In  their  course  they  usually  traverse  some  small  nodes  situated  in 
close  proximity  to  the  bladder 

and  divistbie  according  to  their  F'g-  ^*^- 

position  into  two  groups.  One 
of  these  is  situated  upon  the 
anterior  suriace  of  the  bladder, 
and  consists  of  two  or  three 
nodes,  the  anterior  vesical 
nodes,  two  of  which  are  usually 
situated  near  the  apex  of  the  vis- 
cus in  the  course  of  the  superior 
vesical  artery,  while  the  third 
occurs  lower  down  in  the  retro- 
pubic  tissue.     The  other  group 

consists    of    from    two    to    four  b 

nodes,  the  lateral  vesical 
nodes,  situated  on  either  side 
of  the  bladder  along  the  course 
of   the   obliterated    hypogastric 

arteries.     Both  groups  are  some-  1^ 

what  i 


large  percentage  of  cases.  1     I      /     'O^     ^       I     >' 

The  vessels  from  the  upper  i     V.-  /   *    \'.J   J 

part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  \rf^  \  _y 

the  bladder  pass  downward  and  Lymph-t.oan  ot  bkdrfer,    rBa«<i  on  figu™  of  Csr^a.') 

Iaterally,  often  traversing  some 

of  the  lateral  vesical  nodes,  and  terminate  in  the  external  iliac  nodes  which  receive 
the  stems  from  the  anterior  surface.  Others  pass  to  the  hvpogastric  nodes,  while 
others  again,  arising  from  the  base  of  the  bladder,  pass  at  first  directly  backward 
past  the  lateral  suriaces  of  the  rectom  and  then  ascend  on  the  sacrum  to  terminate 
in  the  iliac  nodes  situated  upon  the  promontory. 

The  Prostate  Gland. — The  lymphatics  nf  the  prostate  have  their  origin  in 
net-works  surrounding  the  vaHous  acini  of  the  gland.  From  these  net-works  stems 
pass  to  the  surface,  where  they  form  a  second  net-work,  and  from  this  the  efierent 
stems  pass  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  to  somewhat  diverse 
terminalions.  One  or  two  of  the  eficrents  on  either  side  ascend  in  a  tortuous  course 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  and  then  bend  lateraUy  over  the  obliterated 
hy|K)gastric  arteries  to  terminate  in  one  of  the  middle  series  of  the  iliac  nodes 
ivhich  accompany  the  external  iliac  vessels.  Another  stem  passes  backward  along 
the  prostatic  vessels  to  terminate  in  one  of  the  hypogastric  nodes  ;  others  pass  at  first 
backward  on  either  side  of  the  rectum,  and  then  ascend  upon  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  sacrum  to  terminate  in  the  lateral  sacral  nodes  or  in  the  iliac  nodes  situated 
on  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  ;  and  from  the  anterior  surface  ol  the  gland  a  stem 

•Archiv  f.  Anatom,  u,  Phy5iol.,  1897, 
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paases  downward  on  either  side  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urelhra.  ar.ii 
accompanying  the  urethral  l)'m|jliatics  along  the  course  of  the  internal  pudic  vesK<:> 
terminates  in  one  of  the  hypogaalric  nodes  situated  upon  these  vcssels. 

The  Urethra. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  male  urethra  is  fomLsln-J 
throughout  its  entire  extent  with  a  Ivmphatic  net-work,  which  ia  esp<.'cia]ly  riih  ;:. 
the  region  of  the  glans  and  dimiiiishes  in  comp)exity  in  the  nienibranims  ar,.; 
prostatic  portions  oi  the  duct.  In  the  last  region  it  communicatcs  wilh  the  mt-m-rk 
in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  efiercnts  Irom  the  mimliran-  n- 
portion  of  the  duct  associate  themselves  with  some  of  the  prostalic  ef^eronts  and  j  .!?■> 
to  a  hypoga8tric  node  situated  on  the  course  of  the  internal  pudic  vesscls.  and  th'  ~- 
froni  the  penial  portion  accompany  the  vessels  which  arise  from  the  glans  and  in'.. 
be  described  in  the  account  of  ihe  lyniphatics  of  the  penis.  The  net-work  ci  ti;-. 
female  urethra  corresponds  wilh  ihose  of  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions  •.! 
the  male  duct. 

The  External  Reproductive  Organs  in  the  Male. — The  lymphatics  <>i  t^^- 
scrotum  form  an  exceedingly  rich  net-work,  especially  well  developed  in  thevicinnv 
of  the  raphe  and  thence  extending  laterally  over  the  entire  surface.      From  six  U' 

eight    stems    arise    !tit. 

'^'*^-  ^^T-  this    net-work,    and     li  .■ 

uppermost    accompiin  v 

^^^^^  and    eventually     ana^i-- 

'^^  mose  with  the  supcriit..' 

eflerents  from    thi-    ptr:?. 

and  terminate  in  the   ir.- 

ner  inguinal  nodes.     The 

'SS  remaining     slems      pa.-~ 

""^  upward  and   ontuard    lu 

terminale    in     the     inncr 

superticial    subin^^uiii^ii 

nodes. 

i"™i  The    lymphatics    oi 

"*  «S  the    penis    are    diviiihlc 

inlo  a  superficia]  and  a 
deep  set  which  corres[>on<i 
respectively  to  the  ^mi^r- 
ficial  and  deep  l>li-<>il- 
vesscls  of  the  organ.  The 
superficiat  sel  forms  :> 
nei-work  in  the  inti-i;ii- 
ment  of  the  penis  uhii  h 
^''■^--*       radiates   in  ali   direction^ 

S«p.rfici,!  ly™ph.,k  v««l.  or  p*nf._,m1  ;.r....m  .nd  inguinal  f^^^^    ^^^    freuulum.  SOm<- 

slems  passing  Ion*  ard  and 
e  and  some  especiallv  strong  stems  passing  dorsallv  in  the 
a  of  the  glans.  As  Eliey  approach  the  dorsal  mid-line  tht>«- 
latter  give  off  one  or  two  longitudinally  directed  eflerents,  or  else  they  unite  lo  l>rni 
a  single  stem  which  runs  along  the  dnrsal  mid-line.  Other  stems  arising  from  th* 
more  pro\imal  portions  of  the  net-ttork  cur\e  upnard  from  below  over  the  Ialer;il 
surfaces  of  the  penis,  and  either  unite  with  the  dorsal  stems  or  form  indciJendent 
lateral  stems  parallel  with  the  dorsal  ones.  Numerous  an.-istomoses  occur  U.-twttr 
ali  the  longitudinal  stems  throughout  their  coiirses.  and,  as  they  approach  thr 
svmphvsLs,  thcv  bend  l,iterally,  some  indeed  dividing  to  send  branches  to  eilhei 
side,  and.  after  the  upper  stems  from  the  scrotum  have  unitcd  with  them,  the*- 
terminate  in  the  inner  inguinal  nodes. 

The  deep  sel  forms  a  net-wnrk  especiallv  wel!  de\'elopcd  in  the  glans,  in  »*hith 
a  superficial  and  a  deep  laver  mav  be  distinguished.  Bolh  these  lavers  communintr 
at  the  meatus  with  the  urethral  nct-«nrk,  and  from  the  deeper  layer  a  special  plexiB 

•  Archiv  f.  An:il.  u.  Physjol.,  1900. 
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is  developed  on  either  side  of  the  frenulum  {Panizzas  plexus)^  from  which  stems 
ascend  in  the  groove  back  of  the  corona  glandis.  In  to  these  stems  the  superrtcial 
layer  of  the  net-\vork  opens,  and  they  also  receive  Communications  from  the  super- 
ficial  vessels  of  the  penis.  From  them  one  or  two  stems  arise  which  pass  proximally 
in  company  with  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  toward  the  suspensory  ligament.  Here 
they  usually  divide  to  form  a  more  or  less  distinct  plexus,  lying  immediately  over 
the  symphysis  pubis  and  provided  with  some  small  lymphatic  nodes,  and  from  it  two 
or  three  stems  pass  ofi  laterally  on  either  side.  These  pass  across  the  surface  of  the 
pectineus  muscle  and  beneath  the  spermatic  cord,  and  some  then  pass  either  to  the 
inner  inguinal  or  deep  subinguinal  glands,  while  others  extend  along  Poupart's 
ligament  to  the  external  abdominal  ring  and,  traversing  the  inguinal  canal,  terminate 
in  one  of  the  lower  iliac  nodes. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  owing  to  the  anastomoses  and  bifurcations  of  both  the 
superficial  and  deep  longitudinal  stems  it  is  possiblfe  that  a  unilateral  infection  may 
cause  enlargment  of  the  nodes  of  both  sides. 

The  External  Reproductive  Organs  in  the  Female. — The  lymphatics  of 
the  external  female  genitalia  have  essentially  the  same  distribution  as  those  of  the 
corresp>onding  organs  in  the  male.  In  both  the  labia  majora  and  minora  rich 
subcutaneous  net-works  occur,  from  which  numerous  stems  arise  and  pass  to  the  inner- 
most  inguinal  and  occasionaUy  the  inner  superficial  subinguinal  nodes.  The  stems 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  labia  ascend  at  first  directly  upward  toward  the  mons 
veneris  and  then  bend  suddenly  outward  to  reach  their  terminal  nodes  ;  those  from 
the  lovver  parts  pass  either  directly  upward  and  outvvard  or  else  at  first  directly 
upvvard  parallel  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  labia  and  then  bend  suddenly  outward. 
Some  of  the  stems  coming  from  one  or  other  of  the  labia  may  pass  to  the  nodes  of 
the  opposite  side,  and,  furthermore,  Communications  exist  through  the  anterior  and 
posterior  commissures  between  the  net-works  of  the  opposite  labia,  so  that  a  unilateral 
infection  may  produce  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  nodes  on  both  sides. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  clitoris  present  essentially  the  same  arrangement  as  the 
deep  lymphatics  of  the  penis.  Thev  form  a  rich  net-work  in  the  glans  and  from  this 
longitudinal  stems  arise  and  pass  toward  the  symphysis  pubis,  in  front  of  which  they 
form  a  plexus  which  usually  contains  some  small  nodes.  F^rom  the  plexus  stems 
arise  which  pass  laterally,  and  terminate  either  in  one  of  the  deep  subinguinal  nodes 
or  else  in  the  lower  iliac  nodes,  which  they  reach  by  traversing  the  inguinal  canal. 

The  Perineum  and  Circumanal  Regions. — Thedeeper  lymphatics  of  these 
regions  have  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  organs  to  which  they  belong 
and  there  remain  for  consideration  only  the  subcutaneous  vessels.  These  in  the 
perineal  region  form  an  abundant  net-work  from  which  stems  pass  fon\'ard,  for  the 
most  part  in  the  furrow  between  the  perineum  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh, 
and,  associating  themselves  vvith  the  stems  from  the  scrotum  or  labia  majora, 
terminate  in  the  inner  inguinal  or  superficial  subinguinal  nodes. 

The  subcutaneous  lymphatics  vvhich  surround  the  anal  opening  also  form  a  rich 
net-work,  which  communicates  exlensively  vvith  that  of  the  anal  mucosa  (page  979). 
From  it  some  two  or  three  stems  pass  foru^ard  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  to 
terminate  vvith  the  perineal  and  scrotal   (labial)  stems  in  the  inner  inguinal  nodes. 

The  Internal  Reproductive  Organs  in  the  Male. — ^The  testis  possessesan 
abundant  supply  of  lymphatics,  which  may  be  divided  into  a  deep  and  a  superficial  set. 
The  formcr  takes  its  origin  in  a  rich  net-work  which  surrounds  the  seminal  ducts,  and 
the  stems  which  compose  it  pass  toward  the  hilum  in  the  septa,  and,  issuing,  associate 
themselves  vvith  the  stems  arising  from  the  superficial  net-work.  This  is  double.  one 
layer  of  it  lying  beneath  the  tunica  albuginea  and  the  other  between  that  investm^-nt 
and  the  visceral  laver  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Both  lavers  are  abundantly  connertf-^I  by 
vessels  vvhich  traverse  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  the  deeper  laver  also  receivf-s  num^-r- 
ous  communicating  stems  from  the  deep  lymphatics  and  from  the  Iymph;}tic^  of  the 
epiditlymis.  Cr)llecting  stems  from  both  layers  converge  toward  the  hil^jm  »  hfTf:  th/ry 
bccome  associated  vvith  the  stems  from  the  deep  net-work,  from  six  to  ^^r^^i  or  r^rHy 
more  tnmks  vvhich  asrcnd  alcmg  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  interna!  a**i-minal  ring. 
They  then  foUovv  the  course  of  the  spermatic  veins  upvvard,  and  termir.:«*^  :n  from  tv*'r> 
to  four  of  the  lateral  lumbar  nodes  (Fig.  816).     The  nodes  to  v*'hirh  r.V  •.'^»vU  from 
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the  left  testis  pass  lie  immediate]y  beneath  the  level  of  the  renal  veins,  while  those 
in  which  the  stems  from  the  right  testis  terminale  are  lovver,  being  situated  about 
niidway  between  the  level  of  the  renal  vein  and  the  junction  oi  the  common  iliac  veins. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  vas  deferens  are  probably  arranged  in  two  net-works, 
one  belonging  to  the  mucosa  and  the  other  to  the  muscular  coat,  although  so  far  only 
the  latter  net-work  has  been  demonstrated.  At  the  testicular  end  of  the  duct  the 
net-work  cominunicates  with  that  oi  the  epididymis,  and  the  stems  which  arise  from 
it  accompany  those  of  the  testis  to  the  lateral  lumbar  nodes.  At  the  vesical  end 
the  net-work  communicates  with  that  of  the  seminal  vesicles  and  its  efierents  pass 
to  one  of  the  hypogastric  nodes. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  seminal  vesicles  are  much  more  readily  demonstrable 
than  those  of  the  vaša  deferentia.  They  arise  from  two  net-works,  one  of  which  is 
situated  in  the  mucosa  and  the  other  in  the  muscularis,  Stems  from  the  latter  form 
a  third  nel-work  ovur  the  surfaces  of  the  vesicles  and  from  this  efierents,  two  or  ihree 
in  number,  pass  to  some  of  the  hypogastric  nodes. 

The  Internal  Reproductive  Organs  in  the  Female. — The  lymphatics  of 
the  ovary  are  very  abundant  throtighout  the  substance  of  the  organ,  a  fine  net-work 
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surrounding  each  of  the  Graafian  follicles.  The  stems  which  arise  from  these  nei- 
tt-orks  conierge  toward  the  hilus,  where  they  form  a  rich  p]e.\us  and  from  this  from 
six  to  eight  efierents  arise  and  follow  the  o\'arian  blood-vessels  to  temiinatc  in  tht 
lateral  lumbar  nodes  {Fig.  828). 

Owing  to  thinness  of  the  walls  it  is  difiRcult  to  distinguish  a  definitely  Iayered 
arrangement  of  the  tvmphatic  nct-work  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  is,  however. 
rich,  and  communicates  with  that  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  It  gives  rise  to  two  or 
three  efierents  which  accompanv  the  o\'arian  efierents  to  the  lateral  lumbar  nodes. 

•  ProgTŽs  Nfedtciil,  1890. 
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Fig.  S29. 


In  the  uterus  (Figs.  8z8,  829)  the  conditions  are  much  more  favorable  for 
determining  llie  existence  of  aeparate  net-works  in  the  mucosa  and  muscularis  than 
in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  but,  nevertheless,  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  mucosa  net-work.  That  of  the  muscularis  can  be  injected  vvithout 
ditficulty,  but  no  conclusive  injections  have  yet  been  made  of  the  mucosa,  and  while 
some  authors  (Bruhns,  Sappey,  Poirier)  are  inclined  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
net-work  in  it,  others  (Leopold)  deny  it.  However  that  may  be,  a  well-deveIoped 
net-worl{  occurs  in  the  muscular  coat,  in  the  deeper  porlions  of  which  it  becomes 
especially  rich,  and,  furthermore,  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  cervix  than  in  the  lx)dy 
or  fundus.  From  it  stenis  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  organ  to  form  a  subserous 
net-work,  from  which  a  number  of  eflerents  arise. 

These  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  groups  according  to  their  termina- 
tions.  ( I )  The  eflerents  from  the  fundus,  usually  two  in  number,  pass  outward  on 
either  side  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  broad  ligaraent,  and,  associating  themselves 
with  the  eflerents  from  the  ovary,  terminate  in  the  lateral  lumbar  nodes.  (2)  Small 
stems  pass  from  the  fundus  aiong  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  to  terminate  in  the 
inguinal  nodes.  (3)  The 
efferents  from  the  body 
and  cervix  pass  laterally 
to  terminate  in  the  median 
iliac  nodes  situated  in  the 
angle  between  the  external 
and  internal  iliac  arteries. 
In  the  course  of  these  last 
vessels,  at  the  point  where 
they  cross  the  ureter,  a 
small  utero-vaginal  node 
is  occasionally  placed. 

Other  efferents  have 
been  descritied  as  passing 
from  the  cervix  to  a  hypo- 
gastric  node  situated  at 
the  origin  of  the  uterine  or 
vaginal  artery,  and  two  or 
three  stems  have  t)een 
found  arising  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the 
cervix  and  passing  back- 
ward  on  either  side  of 
the  rectum  to  the  antertor 
surface  of  the  sacrum, 
up  which  they  pass  to 
terminate    in  the    iliac    nodes    situated    upon   the   sacral    promontory    (Fig.    829). 

In  the  vagina  there  is  no  question  as  tci  the  existence  of  definite  net-works  in 
both  the  mucosa  and  muscularis.  That  of  the  mucosa  (Fig.  8,10)  is  e.tceptionally 
fine  and  communicates  abundant!y  with  the  coarser  net-work  of  the  muscularis,  as 
well  as  with  the  net-work  of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  above  and  with  that  of 
the  labia  minora  below.  From  the  muscularis  net-work  stems  pass  to  the  surface 
of  the  organ  to  form  a  third  net-work,  from  which  the  main  efferent  stems  arise, 
and  these  may  be  arrangcd  in  three  gronps  according  to  their  destinatlons :  (i) 
those  which  arise  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  vagina  join  the  stems  which  pass 
from  the  cervix  of  the  utenis  (Fig.  830)  and  terminate  with  these  in  the  median 
iliac  nodes  situated  in  the  angle  fonned  by  the  external  and  internal  iliac  arteries  ; 
(2)  those  arising  from  the  tniddle  portitnt  accompany  the  vaginal  vessels,  passing 
oblique1y  upward,  outward,  and  backvvard,  to  terminate  in  one  or  two  hypogastric 
nodes  situated  at  the  origin  of  the  uterine  arteries  ;  and  (3)  those  from  the  lower 
portion  associate  themselves  with  those  from  the  labia  minora  and  terminate  with  theae 

"Buli.  et  Mžm.  Soci^l^  anatom.,  190J. 
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in  the  inner  inguinal  nodes.    Certain  of  the  stems  from  the  middle  portion  aiso  pass  to 
the  same  middle  iliac  nodes  which  receive  the  eSerents  from  the  upper  portion,  aud 

stems    ha\'e    been    obseired 

Fig.  830.  (Bruhns)    passing  from  the 

EHereniB  posterioF  surface  of  the  vagt- 

uieri  na  to  the  lateral  Uimbar  nodes 

and  even  to  the  iliac  nodes 

situated  on  the  promonlory 

of  the  sacrum,  while  others 

ha  ve    been    traced    to    the 

^"peiioi  anorectal  nodes  (page  976). 

e^T  Finally,    it   may    be   noted 

frommiddie      ^hat  the  superficial  net-work 

poup  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 

vagina    communicates    with 

that  of  the  posterior  surface 

of  the  bladder. 

Practtcal  Considera- 

tions. —  The    Lympk-Nodes 

of  (he  AbdomtH  and  Pelvis, 

— The  superficial  lymphatics 

i^^f!;  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen 

""»""r  convey  infection,  if  the  pri- 

mary  focus  is  above  the  levcl 
of  the  umbilicus,  to  the  a.\il- 

Lvmphatic  net-votk  □!  vagin«!  mucous  membrane.    (.Piiirifr.')  Iary  nodeS  ;    if  it  is  beloiv  that 

le  vel,  to  the  inguinal  nodes. 
Hence,  in  cases  of  furuncle  or  carbuncle,  or  of  chancre,  or  of  epithelioma,  the  site 
of  the  lesion  would  determine  the  region  in  which  adenopathy  should  be  sought. 

The  cu4iac  group  of  nodes  may  be  involved  in  diseases  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  digestive  tract,  or  of  the  stomach,  spleen,  or  part  of  the  hver  ;  or  their  enlarge- 
ment  may  follow  that  of  the  lumbar  or  of  the  mesenteric  nodes.  The  nodes  in  and 
about  the  porta!  fissure,  or  between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  niay  so 
eniarge  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  Hver  as  to  compress  the  portal 
vein  (causing  ascites)  or  the  common  bile  duct  (causing  jaundice). 

The  lymphatic  relations  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas  have  been 
sufficiently  considered  from  the  practica!  stand-point  in  connection  with  these  viscera. 

The  7neseiiieric  nodes  are  frequently  and  gravely  invohed  in  various  tntestinal 
diseases.  They  are  often  infectcd  and  enlarged  during  typhoid  fever.  Thev  are 
especially  implicated  in  peritoneal  or  intestinal  tuberculosis.  The  lymphoid  nodutes 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Peyer's  patches  are  surrounded  by  lyniphatic  plexuses  and 
are  a  common  site  of  tuberculous  ulccration.  The  bacilli  tuberculosis  are  carried 
directly  thence  to  the  mesenteric  glands  (tabes  mesenterica),  and  sometimes  by  way 
ol  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  thoracic  duct,  may  reach  the  general  circulation  in  large 
numbers  (generalized  tuberculosis,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis).  In  some  cases  of 
tuberculous  peritonitis  associated  «ith  mesenteric  gland  disease,  the  mesentery 
undergoes  marked  and  extreme  contraction,  so  that  the  ahered  coils  of  intestine  are 
held  closely  to  the  spine,  and  their  lumen  may  be  greatl/  narrowed  (peritonitis 
deformans")  (Tavlor). 

Mesenteric  cvsts  (serous  or  chyIous  cysts')  are  usually  of  lymphatic  origin,  and 
mav  be  due  to  lymphatic  obstruction  or  to  a  degeneration  and  dilatation  of  the  mes- 
enteric nodes  analogous  to  the  varicosity  of  inguinal  nodes  in  filarial  disease,  The 
clinical  signs  of  such  cysts  are  :  i,  a  prominent,  fluctuating,  usuallv  spherical  svell- 
ing  near  the  umbilicus  ;  2,  marked  mobilitv  of  the  tumor — especially  in  a  trans\'crse 
direction  and  aroimd  the  central  axis  :  3,  the  prosence  of  a  zone  of  resonance  aroimd 
the  cyst  and  a  belt  of  resonance  across  it  (Moynihan).     The  symptoms  may  be 

*  Progr^s  medical,  1890. 
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either  (a)  chronic,  of  the  nature  of  colicky  pain  due  to  interference  with  the  intes- 
tine  and  to  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  the  presence  of  a  tumor  distinguishing  the 
čase  from  one  of  simple  gastro-enteritis  ;  or  {d)  those  of  acute.intestinal  obstruction 
(RoUeston). 

The  lumbar  nodes  niay  be  enlarged  from  septic  or  malignant  disease  of  the 
lower  extremities,  the  testes,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  the  ovary,  the  kidneys  and 
adrenals,  the  sigmoid  or  rectum.  The  wide  area  thus  drained  by  them  exposes 
them  frequently  to  transmitted  infection  or  disease.  Their  condition  in  the  presence 
of  carcinoma  affecting  any  of  these  regions  or  viscera  has  an  important  practical 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  operative  interference,  as,  practically  without  excep- 
tion,  if  they  are  in  vol  ved  only  paUiation  can  be  hoped  for.  With  an  empty  intes- 
tinal  tract  and  a  thoroughly  relaxed  abdomen,  even  moderate  enlargement  of  these 
nodes  may,  in  thin  persons,  be  detected  by  palpation.  In  persons  with  very  mus- 
cular  or  very  fat  abdominal  walls,  they  cannot  be  felt  until  they  have  formed  a  con- 
siderable  mass.  Their  great  enlargement — especially  in  carcinoma — often  results  in 
swelling  and  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  on  account  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
current  in  the  inferior  cava  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  dense  indurated  glands 
which  may  quite  encircle  both  ihat  vessel  and  the  aorta  and  may  even  interfere  with 
the  circulation  in  the  latter. 

The  lumbar  nodes  often  enlarge  consecutively  to  enlargement  of  the  pelvic  nodes 
(obturator,  gluteal,  sciatic,  interna!  pudic,  externaland  internal  iliacs),  some  of  which 
are  also  palpable — in  thin  persons — when  the  subject  of  carcinomatous  infiltration. 
The  external  iliac  nodes,  for  example,  lying  along  the  anterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the 
external  iliac  vessels,  may,  when  cancerous,  be  recognizable  in  this  way,  and  may 
be  found  by  their  tenderness — though  less  distinctly  felt — in  some  septic  cases.  As 
they  receive  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  nodes  of  the  groin,  and  the  vessels 
accompanying  the  deep  circumfiex  iliac  arteries,  their  enlargement  may  follow  that 
of  the  inguinal  nodes,  or  may  result  from  septic  or  syphilitic  or  cancerous  foci  in  the 
supra-inguinal  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall.  In  cancer  of  the  testis  the  iliac  and 
lumbar  nodes  are  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  ascending  current  of  lymph,  the 
inguinal  nodes,  as  a  rule,  being  in  vol  ved  later,  after  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  has 
become  infiltrated  or  ulcerated.  In  advanced  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  rectum  or 
uterus,  the  obturator,  epigastric  and  external  iliac  groups  become  considerably 
affected.  OEdema  of  the  legs  often  results  because  (a)  the  enlarged  nodes  press 
directly  upon  the  external  iliac  vessels  ;  and  (^)  the  lymphatics  pass  both  over  and 
under  these  vessels  to  communicate  with  the  obturator  node  and  thus  compress  the 
vein  in  a  ring-like  carcinomatous  mass  (Leaf).  The  pain  felt  in  these  cases  is  due 
to  the  pressure  of  the  affected  glands  upon  the  nerve-trunks  arising  from  the  lumbo- 
sacral  plexus.  Similar  pains  may  be  felt  when  any  of  the  pelvic  glands  are  involved 
as  there  is  a  similarly  close  relation  between  the  obturator  node  and  the  obturator 
nerve  ;  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  and  internal  pudic  nodes  and  the  first  and  second  sacral 
and  great  sciatic  nerves  ;  and  the  external  iliac  nodes  and  the  anterior  crural 
nerve.  The  obturator  group  of  nodes  lying  between  the  external  iliac  vein  and  the 
obturator  nerve  assume  surgical  importance  because  sometimes  the  lowest  node  of 
this  group  is  found  projecting  through  the  crural  canal.  The  relation  of  this  node  to 
Gimbernat's  ligament  shows  that  when  enlarged  it  would  appear  as  a  swelling  occu- 
pying  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  femoral  hernia  fLeaf).  Cases  are  on  record 
(White)  in  which  an  inflammation  of  this  node  has  simulated  a  strangulated  femoral 
hernia. 

THE  LVMPHATICS  OF  THE  LOVVER  EXTREMITY. 

The  Lvmphatic  Nodes. 

The  Inguinal  Nodes. — ^The  principal  group  of  nodes  of  the  lower  extremity 
is  situated  in  the  inguinal  region  over  Scarpa*s  triangle,  where  thev  form  a  consider- 
able  mass,  placed  for  the  most  part  between  the  lavers  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  consist 
of  from  twelvc  to  t\venty  nodes  united  by  connecting  branches  to  form  a  plexus.  the 
plexu8  inguinalis.  Though  in  reality  forming  a  single  group,  they  have  been 
divided  for  purposes  of  description  into  a  number  of  subordinate  groups  which  must 
be  recognized  to  have  merely  a  conventional  value.     The  first  of  these  divisions  is  a 
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sep^ation  of  the  nodes  which  lie  respeclivelj-  above  and  belov  a  horizontal  line 

drawn  through  the  point  at  which  the  long  saphenous  vein  pierces  the  cribriform 

fascia,  and  to  those  lying  above  this  line  the  term  inguinal  nodes  ( Ijmphoglsndulae 

inguinales)  is  applied,  while  those  below  it  are  termed  the  subinguinal  nodes 

(lyniphoglandulae  subingninales).     This  latter  subgroup  is  again  divided  into  a  super- 

ficial  (lytiipboglaiidulae  sub inguinales  superficiales)  and  a  deep  (Ijmphoglandulae  sub- 

iaguinales  profundae)  set,  according  as  they  are  situated  on  or  beneath  the  fascia  lata. 

Finally,  by  iiieans  of  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  orifice  in  the  cribrifonn  fascia 

through  which  the  long  saphenous  vein  passes,  the  inguinal  and  superticial  subinguinal 

groups  are  each  subdivided  into  an  inner  and  an  ouUr  set,  a  small  central  group  of 

nodes,  surrounding  the  saphenous  orifice,  being  also  sometimes  recognizable.     It 

may,  however,  again  be  emphasized  that  these  subdivisions  are  purely  conventional 

and  cannot  always  be  c1early  distinguished,  nor  do  they  represent,  except  in  a  very 

general  way,  the  terminations  of  detinite  drainage 

Fio.  831.  areas.      Indeed,    the    numerous    connections  which 

exist  between  the  nodes  of  the  various  subgroups 

cause  their  distinction  to  be  of  comparatively  little 

importance  from  the  surgicaj  stand-point. 

The  inguinal  nodes  are  arranged  in  a  more 
or  less  distinct  chain  over  the  base  of  Scarpa's 
triangle,  iniinediately  below  Pouparfs  ligament 
They  receive  as  afferents  the  superficial  lyn:]phatics 
of  the  abdominal  wall5  and  the  gluteal  reeion,  the 
superficial  vessels  of  the  scrotum  and  penis  in  the 
male  and  of  the  labia  majora  and  minora  in  the 
female,  as  well  as  those  from  the  perineum  and 
the  circumanal  region.  Their  efferenls  perforate  the 
cribriform  fascia,  enter  the  abdomen  by  the  femoral 
ring,  and  terminate  in  the  lower  iliac  nodes, 

The  superficial  subinguinal  nodes  receive 

some   afferents   from   the  gluteal   regions  and  also 

some  from  the  perineum  and  circumanal  regions,  but 

the  principal  set  is  formed  by  the  superficial  vessels 

of    the   leg.      Their   efierents   have  e33entia11y    the 

same  course  as  those  of  the  inguinal  nodes,  piercing 

the    cribriform    fascia   to  accompany   the    femoral 

vessels  to  the  abdomen,  where  they  terminate  in  the 

lower    iliac  nodes.     In   their  course   through   the 

femoral  sheath  some  of  them  lie  on  the  anterior 

surface  of  the  vessels,  but  the  maiority  lie  on  their 

inner   side   in    the    crural  canal  and  some  of  them 

hci^^i^ii«  iufdl^d«"™^«""^"^      terminate  in  the  deep  subinguinal  nodes. 

imrinld^nand^fterafVrouM'"'  ''"*  ^^  dccp  subingulnal  nodcs  vary  in  number 

from   one    to    three.      They  are   placed   along   the 

course  of  the  femoral  vein,  one  occurring  immediately  fjeneath  the  point  of  junction 

of  the  long  saphenous  vein  with  the  femoral,  a  second  a  litllc  higher  up  in  the  crural 

canal,  and  the  third,  termed  by  French  authors  the  node  of  Clogutt  and  by  the 

Germans  the  node  of  Rosenmiiller,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  into  the  cniral  canal 

from  the  abdomen.     Their  principal  afferents  are  the  deep  !ymphatics  of  the  thieh 

which  accompany  the  femoral  vessels  and  their  branches,  but  in  addition  they  receive 

Stems  from  the  superhcial  subinguinal  nodes  and  the  deep  vessels  of  the  penis  and 

clitoris.     Their  efferenls  pass,  like  those  of  the  superficial  nodes,  to  the  lower  iliac 

nodes. 

The  popliteal  nodes  (Ijmphoglandulae  popllteae)  are  some  four  or  more  in 
number  and  are  embedded  in  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  popliteal  space  (Fig.  831). 
One  or  two  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  short  saphenous  vein  immediately 
after  it  haa  entered  the  popliteal  space,  while  the  rest  are  situated  more  deeply  upon 
the  popliteal  vessels.  The  more  superticial  nodes  receive  as  afferents  the  superficial 
lymphatics  of  the  leg  which  accompany  the  short  saphenous  vein,  while  the  deeper 
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ones  receive  the  vessels  which  accompany  the  branches  of  the  popliteal  vessels  and 

also  tliose  accotnpanying  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  vessels.     Their  efferettti  for 

the    most    part    accompany    the 

femoral    vessels  to  terminate  in  Fio.  831. 

the  deep  subinguinal  nodes. 

The  anterior  tibial  node 
prmpboglandula  tibialis  anterior) 
is  a  small  and  probably  inconstant 
node  situated  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  course  of  the  lyniphatic 
vessels    which    acconipany    the 

anterior  tibial  artery.      Its  effer-  "^'^ 

e>i'.s  pass  upward  along  with 
the  anterior  tibial  and  popliteal 
blood- vessels  to  terminate  in  the 
deeper  popliteal  nodes.  P^„„^ 

The  Lvmphatic  Vessels. 

The  lym p hatic  vessels  of  the 
lower  extremity  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  one  of  whicli 
consists  of  the  subcutaneous  net- 
work  and  its  efferent  stems  and 
the  other  of  those  vessels  which 
accompany  the  principal  blood- 
veasels. 

Thesuperficiallymphat-  Popii.«!  !yn,ph -nodes,   {p«m^  ^nd  c^nio.-t 

ics    take    their  origin    from   a 

net-work  distributed  throughout  ali  portions  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the 
exiremity,  but  increasing  in  richness  and  complexity  toward  the  distal  part  of  the 
limb,  until  in  the  foot,  and  especia]ly  in  the  plantar  region,  it  forms  a  very  close  and 
abundant  net-work.  This  plantar  net-work  extends  not  only  throughout  the  entire 
plantar  region,  but  curves  dorsaliy  upon  both  the  outer  and  inner  borders  of  the  foot, 
and  also  over  the  postenor  surface  of  the  heel,  and  from  these  lateral  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  net-work  as  well  as  from  the  eubcutaneous  net-work  of  the  digits 
mimerous  collecting  stems  arise.  These  anastomose  abundantly,  and  those  from  the 
digits,  the  whole  of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  and  the  distal  half  of  its  outer  border 
form  an  open  plexu3  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  The  stems,  several  in  number, 
which  arise  from  this  plexu3  pass  upward  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  leg 
(Fig.  833),  folIowing  in  general  the  course  of  the  long  saphenous  vein  and  receiving 
as  they  go  Communications  from  the  superficial  net-works  of  the  regions  they 
traverse.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  knee  stems  arising  from  the  net-work  over 
the  anterior  tibial  region  become  associated  with  them,  and  above  the  knee  branches 
which  drain  the  net-work  of  the  outer,  inner,  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  thigh  also 
curve  upward  and  inward  or  fonvard,  as  the  čase  may  be,  to  accompany  them. 
The  numerous  stems  so  formed  are  ali  situated  superficially  to  the  fascia  lata,  and 
terminate  above  in  the  superficial  subinguinal  nodes,  the  more  anterior  stems  passing 
to  the  outer  and  the  more  posterior  to  the  inner  members  of  the  group. 

The  stems  which  arise  from  the  calcaneal  portion  of  the  plantar  net-work  and 
(rom  that  portion  of  it  which  curves  upward  over  the  posterior  half  of  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot,  pass  upward  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crus  in  company 
with  the  short  saphenous  vein.  They  receive  Communications  from  the  superficial 
net-work  of  the  calf  and,  as  they  approach  the  bend  of  the  knee,  they  perforate  the 
cniral  fascia  and  terminate  in  the  more  superficial  popliteal  nodes. 

Finally,  from  the  net-work  over  the  gluteat  region  a  number  of  collecting  stems 
arise,  the  majoritv  of  which  curve  forward  and  converge  to  terminate  in  the  outer 
inguinal  nodes,  some  from  the  more  posterior  portions  of  the  net-work,  however, 

•Poirier  et  Charpy :  Traitd  d'flnatomie  humaine,  Tome  ii.,  190J 
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Popliteal  abscess  will  follow  pyogenic  infection  of  the  popliteal  nodes.  The 
pressure  effects  due  to  the  clensity  and  rigidity  of  the  popliteal  fascia  and  the  conse- 
quent  necessity  for  early  and  free  incision  and  drainage  have  already  been  described 
(pages  646).  Enlargement  of  the  popliteal  nodes  has  been  mistaken  for  enlarged 
bursae — ^though  the  nodes  are  deeper  and  nearer  the  median  line — for  popliteal  aneur- 
ism,  and  for  neoplasms. 

The  inguinal  nodes  are  numerous  and,  on  account  of  their  frequent  involvement 
in  diseases  of  the  lower  extremity  and  of  the  genitals,  are  important  The  arrange- 
ment  into  a  superjicial  and  deep  seiy  and  the  division  of  the  former  into  two  groups, 
the  horizontal,  parallel  with  and  close  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  vertical^  parallel 
with  and  close  to  the  long  saphenous  vein,  is  of  convenience.  The  deep  set  is  found 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein  and  may  be  said  to  include  one  group  which  is 
erabedded  in  the  fatty  layer  at  the  saphenous  opening  and  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  fascia  lata  that  the  central  group  of  axillary  glands  bears  to  the  axillary  fascia 
(Leaf)  (page  581).  The  inguinal  nodes  receive  lymph  through  the  superficial  lym- 
phatics  as  follows :  Lower  limb — vertical  set  of  superficial  nodes ;  lower  half  of 
abdomen — middle  nodes  of  horizontal  set ;  outer  surface  of  buttock — external  nodes 
of  horizontal  set ;  inner  surface  of  buttock — intemal  nodes  of  horizontal  set,  (a  few 
of  these  vessels  go  to  the  vertical  nodes  ;  external  genitals — horizontal  nodes,  a  few 
going  to  the  vertical  set ;  perineum-vertical  set.  The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  lower 
limb  enter  the  deep  set  of  nodes  (Treves).  The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  penis  and 
those  that  are  found  with  the  obturator,  gluteal,  and  sciatic  vessels  enter  the  pelvic 
nodes.  The  inguinal  nodes  communicate  with  the  extemal  and  common  iliac  nodes, 
the  pelvic  lymphatics  with  the  intemal  iliac  nodes,  and  both  the  iliac  groups  with  the 
lumbar  nodes.  The  deep  node  lying  in  the  crural  canal  and  upon  the  septum  crurale 
is  variously  described  as  one  of  the  obturator  (pelvic)  group  (Leaf)  and  as  one  of 
the  deep  set  of  inguinal  nodes  (Treves).  It  should  be  remembered  that  when  it  is 
inflamed  it  may  not  only  simulate  strangulated  hernia,  but,  on  account  of  the  density 
of  the  structures  by  which  it  is  surrounded  and  their  participation  in  the  movements 
of  the  thigh,  may  give  rise  to  pain  suggesting  coxalgia. 

The  relations  of  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  to  the  inguinal  nodes 
may,  in  cases  of  inflammation  or  enlargement,  give  rise  to  j>ain  or  spasm  in  the  region 
supplied  by  that  nerve.  Filariasis  (elephantiasis  arabum)  of  the  femoral  lymphatics, 
which  are  obstructed  by  the  worms,  gives  rise  to  very  great  swelling  of  the  lower 
extremity  (Cochin  leg,  Barbadoes  leg). 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  above  the  practical  application  of  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremity  embraces  the  follo\ving  considerations  : 

(a)  The  lymphatic  vessels  may  be  inflamed  without  involvement  of  the  veins, 
when  the  course  of  some  of  the  main  vessels  can  be  distinctly  traced  under  the  skin. 
When  chronically  inflamed,  and  obstruction  exists  at  the  nearest  lymphatic  gland,  the 
vessels  may  become  thickened,  dilated,  and  tortuous.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
sheath  of  the  penis  are,  perhaps,  more  frequently  involved  in  diseased  action  than 
those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  skin  surface.  Inflamed  Ivmphatic  vessels  often 
co-exist  with  a  chancre.  In  cases  of  neglected  chancre,  associated  with  an  indurated 
condition  of  the  lymphatic  nodes  of  the  groin,  they  may  evcn  form  bulla-like  swell- 
ings  which  sometimes  rupture  and  permit  the  lymph  to  escape  externally.  Rarely 
dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  occurs  without  apparent  cause. 

{h)  The  lymphatic  vessels  may,  from  causes  imperfectlv  understood,  become 
filled  with  chylous  fluid._  In  one  (Petters),  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics 
existed  in  the  right  groin  and  in  the  abdomen,  in  a  patient  the  subject  of  valvular 
heart  disease.  The  glands  were  converted  into  cyst-like  cavities  filled  with  a  yellow 
fluid.  Rosary-like  dilatations,  similar  to  those  seen  at  the  elbow,  occur  infrequently 
below  the  groin. 

The  inguinal  lymphatic  glands  are  the  common  seat  of  diseased  action  dependent 
upon  the  transmission  of  the  virus  of  syphilis,  or  of  any  other  irritant  whose  point  of 
entrance  is  through  the  external  genitals.  In  the  nonsyphilitic  infections  they 
frequcntly  suppurate  or  excite  suppurative  cellulitis  in  the  parts  about  them.  Acute 
inflammatory  en^^orgement  of  one  of  them  has  been  known  to  induce  fatal  peritonitis 
by  direct  continuity  through  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  abdominal  wall  (Allen). 
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Abdomen,  exaniination  of,  anatomical  rela- 
tions,  536 
fascia,  superficial  of,  515 
landmarl^  and  topography  of ,  53 1 
lyinphatics  of,  072 
lymph-nodes  o£,  974 
muscles  of,  515 
pract.  consia.,  526 
ventral  aponeurosis  of,  521 
Abdominal  cavity,  161 5 
aorta,  794 
regions,  161 5 
hemia,  1759 

incisions,  anatoiny  of,  535 
ring,  extemal,  524 

intemal,  524 
walls,  lyinphatics  of,  976 
postenor  surface  of,  595 
Acervultis,  1125 
Acetabulum,  336 
Acoustic  area,  1097 
striae,  1258 
Acromio-clavicular  articulation,  262 

pract.  consid.,  264 
Acromion  process,  2  50 
Adatnantoolasts,  1561 
Adipose  tissue,  79 

chemioEd  composition  of ,  83 
After-birth,  55 
Agger  naši,  103 

Agminated  glands  (Peyer's  patches),  1641 
Air-cells,  ethmoidal,  1424 

pract.  consid.,  1429 
Air-sacs  of  lung,  1850 
Air-spaces,  accessory,  142 1 

pract.  consid.,  1426 
Ala  cinerea,  1097 
Albinism,  1461 
Alcock's  canal,  817 
Alimentaxy  canal,  1538 

tract,  development  of,  1694 
Alisphenoids,  186 
Allantois,  32 

arteries  of,  33 
human,  35 
stalk  of,  33 
veins  of,  33 
Alveoli  of  lirng.  1850 
Ameloblasts,  1561 
Amitosis,  14 
Amnion,  30 
false,  31 
folds  of.  30 
human,  35 

cavity  of,  35 
fluid  of,  41 
liquor  of ,  3 1 
suture  of,  31 
Amniota,  30 
Amphiarthrosis,  107 
Anal  canal,  1673 
Analogue,  4 
Anamnia,  30 
Anaphases  of  mitosis,  11 
Anastomoses,  of  ophthalmic  veins,  880 


Angulus  Ludovici,  168 
Ankle,  landmarks  of,  672 

muscles  and  fascis  of,  pract.  consid.,  666 
Ankle- joint,  438 

movements  of,  440 
pract.  consid.,  450 
Annuli  fibrosi,  of  heart,  698 
Annulus  ovalis,  695 
tymjpanicus,  1493 
of  Vleussens,  695 
Anorchism,  1950 
Anthropology  of  skull,  228 
Anthropotomy,  i 
AntiheliK,  1484 
Antitragus,  1484 
Antrum,  227 

of  Highmore,  1422 

pract.  consid.,  1428 
pvlori,  1 61 8 
ot  superior  maxilla,  201 
Anus,  1673 

formation  of,  1695 
muscles  and  fascis  of,  1675 
pract.  consid.,  1689 
Aorta,  abdominal,  704 

branches  of,  pract.  consid.,  806 
plan  of  branches,  796 
pract.  consid.,  796 
dorsal,  721 
pulmonarv,  722 
segmental  arteries  of,  847 
svstemic,  723 
tnoracic,  791 

prac.  consid.,  726 
valves  of,  700 
ventral,  721 
Aortic  arch,  723 

pract.  consid.,  726 
variations  of.  724 
bodies,  1812 
bows,  847 
septum,  707 
Aponeurosis,  468 

abdominal,  ventral,  521 
epicranial,  482 
(lascia)  plantar,  659 
palmar,  606 
Appendages,vesicular,of  broad  ligament,2oo2 
Appendices  epiploic«,  1660 
Appendix  epididymidis,  1949 
testis,  1949 
vermiform,  1664 

blood-vessels  of ,  1 667 
development  and  growth  of ,  1 668 
mesentery  of,  1665 
orifice  of,  1662 
peritoneal  relations  of,  1665 
pract.  consid.,  i68x 
AquaBductus  cochleae,  1514 

vestibuli.  1512 
Aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  1496 

Sylvian,  1108 
Aqueotis  humor.  1476 

chamber,  anterior  of,  1476 

997 
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Aqueous  humor,  chamber,  posterior  of,  147 

pract.  consid.,  1476 
Arachnoid,  of  brain,  1203 

o£  spinal  cord,  1022 
Arantius,  nodules  of,  700 
Archenteron,  25 
Arches,  visceral,  59 

fifth  or  third  branchial,  61 
iirst  or  mandibular,  60 
fourth  or  second  branchial,  61 
second  or  hyoid,  60 
third  or  first  branchial,  61 
A.rcuate  nerve-fibres,  107 1 
Area  acustica,  1097 
embryonic,  23 
parolfactory,  11 53 
pellucida,  25 
Areola,  2028 

Arm,  lymphatics,  deep,  of,  965 
superficial,  of,  963 
muscles  and  fascia  of,  pract.  consid.,  589 
Amold's  ganglion,  1246 
Arrectores  pilorum,  1394 
Arterial  system,  general  plan  of,  720 
A.rtery  or  arteries,  719 

aberrant,  of  brachial,  775 
allantoic,  33 
alveolar,  741 

of  intemal  maxillary,  741 
anastomoses  around  the  elbow,  778 
anastomotica  magna,  of  brachial,  778 

of  femoral,  831 
angular,  738 

of  facial,  738 
aorta,  systemic,  723 
articular,  of  popliteal,  833 
auditory,  internal,  759 
auricular,  anterior,  of  temporal,  745 
deep,  740 

of  internal  maxillary,  740 
of  occi pital,  744 
posterior,  744 
axillary,  767 

pract.  consid.,  769 
azygos,  of  vaginal,  812 
basilar,  758 
brachial,  773 

pract.  consid.,  776 
brachialis  superficialis,  775 
bronchial,  792 
buccal,  741 

of  intemal  maxillary,  741 
to  bulb  (bulbi  urethrae),  817 
calcaneal,  external,  838 
internal,  839 
of  external  plantar,  840 
calcarine,  760 
carotid,  common,  730 

pract.  consid.,  731 
extemal,  733 

pract.  consid.,  733 
internal,  746 

pract.  consid.,  747 
svstem,  anastomoses  of,  753 
carpai,  of  anterior  radial,  788 
of  anterior  ulnar,  782 
arch,  posterior,  789 
of  posterior  radial,  788 
of  posterior  ulnar,  782 
reta,  anterior,  791 
centralis  retinae,  749 
cerebellar,  inferior,  anterior,  759 

posterior,  7  59 


Artery  or  arteries,  cerebellar,  superior,  759 
cerebral,  anterior,  753 

middle,  752 

posterior,  760 
cervical,  ascending,  of  inferior  thyroid« 
766 
of  transverse  cervical,  767 

deep,  764 

superficial,  766 

transverse,  767 
choroid,  anterior,  752 
ciliary,  74^ 

anterior,  749 

posterior,  749 
circle  of  Willis,  760 
circtmiflex,  anterior,  773 

extemal,  of  deep  femoral,  828 

internal,  of  deep  femoral,  828 

posterior,  773 
circumpatellar  anastomosis,  834 
coccygeal,  of  sciatic,  815 
coeliac  axis,  797 
colic,  left,  803 

right,  802 
comes  nervi  ischiadici,  815 
communicating,  anterior,  753 

of  peroneal,  838 

posterior,  751 

of  posterior  tibial,  839 
coronary,  inferior,  738 
of  facial,  738 

left,  728 

right,  728 

superior,  738 

of  facial,  738 
of  corpus  cavemosum,  817 
cremasteric,  of  deep  epigastric,  820 

of  spermatic,  805 
crico-thyroid,  734 

of  superior  thyroid,  734 
cystic,  of  hepatic,  79^ 
dental,  anterior,  of  mtemal  maxillary. 

.    741 
mferior,  740 

development  of,  846 

of  lower  limb,  848 

of  upper  limb,  848 
digital,  collateral,  of  ulnar,  784 

of  ulnar,  784 
dorsal,  of  foot,  845 

of  penis  (clitoris),  817 
dorsalis  hallucis,  846 

indicis,  789 

pedis,  845 

poUicis,  789 
epigastric,  deep,  820 

superficial,  826 

superior,  763 
ethmoidal,  749 

anterior,  750 

rsterior,  749 
•  737 
anastomoses  of,  738 

glandular  branches  of,  737 

pract.  consid.,  738 

transverse,  745 
femoral,  821 

anastomoses  of,  831 

deep,  828 

development  of,  823 

pract.  consid.,  824 
fibular,  superior,  of  anterior  tibial,  844 
frontal,  of  ascending  middle  cerebral,  753 
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Artery  or  arteries,  frontal,  of  inferior  middle 
cerebral,  753 
intemal,  antenor,  753 
middle,  753 
posterior,  753 
of  ophthalmic,  7  50 
Gasserian,  of  middle  meningeal,  740 
gastric,  798 

short,  of  splenic,  800 
gastro-duodenal,  799 
gastro-epiploic,  left,  801 

nght,  799 
glandular,  of  facial,  737 
gluteal,  811 

pract.  consid.,  814 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  817 
middle,  813 
superior,  803 
hepatic,  799 
hyaloidea,  1474 
hypogastric  axis,  808 
obliterated,  808 
ileo-colic,  8oa 
iliac,  circumflex,  deep,  821 
superficial,  826 
common,  807 

pract.  consid.,  807 
extemal,  818 

anastomoses  of,  821 
pract.  consid.,  819 
of  ilio-lumbar,  810 
intemal,  808 

anastomoses  of,  818 
pract.  consid.,  810 
ilio-lumbar,  8 to 

infrahyoid,  of  superior  thyroid,  734 
infraorbital,  741 

of  intemal  maxillary,  741 
innominate,  729 

pract.  consid.,  729 
intercostal,  of  anterior  intemal  mam- 
mary,  763 
aortic,  792 

of  intemal  mammary,  765 
superior,  764 
intemal  mammary,  pract.  consid.,  764 
interosseous,  anterior,  781 
common,  781 
dorsal,  846 
posterior,  782 
intestinal,  of  superior  mesenteric,  802 
labial,  inferior,  738 

of  facial,  7^8 
of  intemal  maxillary,  741 
lachrymal,  749 
laryngeal,  inferior,  766 

superior,  of  superior  thyroid,  734 
lateral  cutaneous,  of  aortic  intercostals, 

793 
lenticulo-striate,  of  middle  cerebral,  752 
lingual,  735 

anastomoses  of,  736 

dorsal,  736 

pract.  consid.,  736 
lumbar,  80  j 

of  ilio-lumbar,  810 
malleolar,  external,  844 

internal,  of  anterior  tibial,  844 
of  posterior  tibial,  839 
mammary,  of  aortic  intercostals,  793 

intemal,  763 

lateral  intemal,  764 
masseteric,  740 


Artery  or  arteries,  masseteric,  of  facial,  738 

of  intemal  maxillary,  740 
mastoid,  of  occipital,  744 
maxillary,  intemal,  739 

anastomoses  of,  742 
development  of,  742 
median,  781 
mediastinal,  of  intemal  mammary,  763 

of  thoracic  aorta,  792 
meningeal,  anterior,  748 

of  ascending  pharyngeal,  743 

middle,  740 

of  intemal  maxillary,  740 

posterior,  of  occipital,  744 
of  vertebral,  758 

small,  740 
mesenteric,  inferior,  802 

superior,  801 
metacarpal,  dorsal,  789 
metatarsal,  of  foot,  845 
middle,  colic,  802 
musculo-phrenic,  763 
nasal,  lateral,  738  ^ 

of  facial,  738 

of  ophthalmic,  7  50 
naso-palatine,  of  intemal  maxillary,  742 
nutrient,  of  brachial,  774 

of  peroneal,  838 

of  posterior  tibial,  838 

of  ulnar,  781 
obturator,  813 

from  deep  epigastric,  814 
occipital,  743 

pract.  consid.,  744 
cesophageal,  of  gastric,  798 

of  thoracic  aorta,  792 
omphalomesenteric,  32 
ophthalmic,  748 

anastomoses  of,  7^0 
orbital,  of  middle  menmgeal,  740 

of  temporal,  745 
ovarian,  80^ 

of  utenne,  813 
palatine,  ascending,  737 
of  facial,  737 

descending,  741 

of  intemal  maxillary,  741 
palmar  arch,  deep,  785 
superficial,  784 

deep,  782 

interosseous,  790 
palpebral,  of  intemal  maxillary,  741 

of  ophthalmic,  750 
pancreatic,  of  splenic,  800 
pancreatico-duodenal,  inferior,  802 

superior,  799 
parietal,  of  middle  cerebral,  753 
parieto-occi pital,  760 

temporal,  753 
parotid,  of  temporal,  745 
perforating,  of  anterior  intemal  mam- 
mary,  763 

of  deep  femoral,  828 

posterior,  of  extemal  plantar,  840 

of  radial,  791 
perineal,  superiicial,  817 

transverse,  817 
peroneal,  anterior,  838 

posterior,  838 

of  posterior  tibial.  838 
petrosaf,  of  middle  meningeal,  740 
phar3mgeal,  ascending,  743 

of  ascending  pharyngeal,  743 
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Artery  or  arteries,  phrenic,  inferior,  804 

superior,  763 
plantar  arch,  840 

digital,  840 

extemal,  840 

intemal,  839 

interosseous,  840 
popliteal,  831 

pract.  consid.,  832 
posterior  choroidal,  760 
princeps  cervicis,  744 

hallucis,  841 

poUicis,  789 
profunda,  inferior,  777 

superior,  777 
prostatic,  812 
pterygoid,  740 

of  intemal  maxillary,  740 
pterygo-palatine,  742 

of  intemal  maxillary,  742 
pubic,  of  deep  epigastric,  820 

of  obturator,  813 
pt}dic,  extemal,  deep,  828 
superficial,  826 

internal,  815 

accessory,  818 
pulmonary,  722 

val  ves  of,  700 
pyloric,  of  hepatic,  799 
radial,  785 

development  of,  786 

pract.  consid.,  786 

recurrent,  787 
radialis  indicis,  790 

superficialis,  775 
ranine,  736 
recurrent,  of  palm,  791  '^ 

of  jx)stenor  interosseous,  782 
renal,  804 
sacral,  lateral,  810 

middle,  806 
scapular,  dorsal,  773 

posterior,  767 
sciatic,  815 
septal,  of  noše,  738 
sigmoid,  803 
spermatic,  805 
spheno-palatine,  742 

of  intemal  maxillary,  742 
spinal,  anterior,  of  vertebral,  759 

posterior,  of  vertebral,  758 
splenic,  800 

stemo-mastoid,  of  extemal  carotid,  743 
of  occipital,  744 
of  superior  thvroid,  734 
striate,  extemal,  of  middle  cerebral,  752 

intemal,  of  middle  cerebral,  752 
structure  of,  675 
stylo-mastoid,  745 
subclavian,  753 

pract.  consid.,  756 
subcostal,  792 
sublingual.  736 
submental,  737 

of  facial,  737 
subscapular,  772 
suprahvoid,  736 
supraorbital,  749 
suprarenal,  804 

inferior.  804 
suprascapular,  767 
tarsal,  extcrnal.  845 

internal,  845 


Artery   or  arteries,  temporal,   antenor,    d 
vertebral,  760 
deep,  740 

of  intemal  inaxillar>',  740 
middle,  745 
posterior,  of  vertebral,  760 
superficial,  745 

pract.  consid.,  745 
thoracic,  acromial,  771 
alar,  772 
long,  772 
superior,  771 
thyroia  axis,  765 

pract.  consid.,  766 
infenor,  766 
superior,  734 

pract.  consid.,  735 
tibial,  anterior,  842 

anastomoses  of,  844 
pract.  consid.,  842 
posterior,  834 

anastomoses  of,  841 
development  of,  836 
pract.  consid.,  836 
recurrent,  anterior,  844 
posterior,  844 
tonsillar,  737 

of  facial,  737 
tubal,  of  ovarian,  805 

of  uterine,  813 
tympanic,  of  intemal  carotid,  748 
of  intemal  maxillary,  740 
of  middle  meningeal,  740 
ulnar,  778 

accessory,  776 
development  of,  779 
pract.  consid..  780 
recurrent,  anterior,  781 
posterior,  781 
umbilical,  54 
ureteral,  of  ovarian,  805 
of  renal,  804 
of  spermatic,  805 
of  uterine,  813 
urethral,  817 
uterine,  812 
vaginal,  812 
vertebral,  758 

pract.  consid.,  761 
vesical,  inferior,  811 
middle,  811 
of  obturator,  813 
superior,  811 
vesiculo-deferential,  812 
Vidian,  742 
vitelline   32 
volar,  superficial,  788 
Arthrodia,  113 

Articulation  or  articulations,  acromio-clavic 
ular,  pract.  consid.,  264 
carpo-metacarpal,  325 

movements  of,  326 
cost  o- vertebral,  160 
of  ethmoid,  194 
of  foot,  440 
of  frontal  bone,  197 
of  inferior  turbinate  bone.  208 
of  lachrvmal  bone,  207 
of  malar  bone,  210 
metacarpo-phalangeal,  327 

movements  of,  328 
of  nasal  bone,  209 
of  occipital  bone,  atlas,  and  axis,  135 
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Articulation  or  articvdations,  of  palate  bone, 
205 

of  parietal  bone,  199 

sacro-iliac,  338 

scapulo-clavicular,  262 

of  sphenoid  bone,  190 

sterno-clavicular,  361 
pract.  consid.,  263 

of  superior  niaxilla,  202 

of  temporal  bone,  184 

temporo-mandibular,  214 
developraent  of,  215 
movements  of ,  215 

thoracic  anterior,  158 

of  thorax,  157 

of  thumb,  326 

tibio-fibular,  inferior,  396 
superior,  396 

of  vertebral  column,  132 

of  vomer,  206 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  181 6 
Asterion,  228 
Astragalus,  423 

development  of,  425 
Astrocytes,  1003 
Atlas,  120 

development  of,  131 

variations  of,  120 
Atria  of  lung,  1850 
Auditory  canal,  extemal,  1487 

blood-vessels  of,  1489 
nerves  of,  1490 
pract.  consid.,  1491 
internal,  1514 

ossicles,  1496 

path,  1258 
Auerbach,  plexus  of,  1643 
Auricle  or  auricles,  1484 

antihelix  of,  1484 

antitragus  of,  1484 

blood-vess^ls  of,  1486 

cartilage  of,  1485 

concha  of,  1484 

of  heart,  693 

helix  of,  1484 

ligaments  of,  1486 

lobule  of,  1484 

muscles  of,  1486 

nerves  of,  1487 

pract.  consid.,  1490 

structure  of,  1485 

tragus  of,  1484 
Auricvdar  canal,  705 
Auriculo-ventricular  bundle  of  heart,  701 

Axilla,  574 

muscles  and  fascia  of,  pract.  consid.,  579 
Axis,  121 

Axis-cylinder,  looi 
Axones,  of  neurones,  997 
A2ygos  system  of  veins,  893 

Bartholin,  glands  of,  2026 

Basion,  228 

Bell,  extemal  respiratory  nerve  of,  1295 

Bertin,  bones  of,  191 

columns  of,  1876 
Bicuspid  teeth,  1545 
Bile-capillaries,  171 5 
Bile-duct,  common,  1720 
opening  of.  1720 
pract.  consid.,  1731  , 

interlobular,  1717 

lymphatics  of,  981 


Biliarv  apparatus,  1718 
Bladder,  lymphatics  of,  985 
urinary,  1901 

capacity  of,  1903 
development  of,  1938 
in  female,  1908 
fixation  of,  1905 
infantile,  1908 
interior  of,  1904 
nerves  of,  1910 
peritoneal  relations  of,  1904 
pract.  consid.,  19 10 
relations  of,  1906 
structure  of,  1908 
trigone  of,  1904 
vessels  of,  19 10 
Blastoderm,  22 
bilaminar,  23 
trilaminar,  23 
Blastodermic  layers,  22 

deri  vati  ves.  of,  24 
vesicle,  stage  of,  56 
Blastomeres,  21 
Blastopore,  25 
Blastula,  25 
Blood,  680 

Blood-cells,  colored,  681 
colorless,  684 
development  of,  687 
Blood-crystals,  681 

lakes  of  dural  sinuses,  852 
plaques,  685 
Blood- vascular  system,  673 
Blood-vessels  of  auricle,  1486 
of  bone,  93 
of  brain,  1 306 
capillary,  678 
of  cartilage,  81 
development  of,  686 
of  duodenum,  1649 
of  Eustachian  tube,  1504 
of  external  auditory  canal,  1489 
of  eyelids,  1445 
of  glands,  1535 
of  hair-foUicles,  1394 
of  kidney,  1884 
of  liver,  1709 
lobular,  of  liver,  17 13 
of  lung,  1853 

of  membranous  labyrinth,  1522 
of  nasal  fossa,  1425 
of  non-striated  muscle,  456 
of  noše,  1407 
of  pericardium,  716 
of  pleura,  1860 
of  rectum,  1679 
of  retina,  1467 
of  skin,   1387 
of  small  intestine,  1642 
of  spinal  cord,  1047 
of  stomach,  1627 
of  striated  muscle,  464 
structure  of,  673 
of  sweat  glands,  1400 
vaša  vasorum,  674 
Body-cavity,  diflferentiation  of,  1700 
Body-form,  general  development  of,  56 
Body-stalk,  37 
Bone  or  bones,  84 
age  of,  106 
astragalus,  423 
of  Bertin,  191 
blood-vessels  of,  93 
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Bone  or  bones.  calcaneum,  419 
canaliculi  of,  86 
cancellated,  85 
carpus,  309 
cells  of ,  89 

Chemical  composition  of,  84 
clavicle,  257 
compact,  86 

development  of,  100 
cranium,  172 
cuboid,  422 
cuneiform,  310 

external,  428 

intemal,  426 

middle,  427 
development  of,  94 

endochondral,  94 
intramembranous,  98 
diaphysis  of,  104 
elasticity  of,  105 
ethmoid,  191 
femur,  352 
fibula,  390 
front  al,  194 

general  considerations  of,  104 
growth  of,  loi 
Haversian  canals  of,  88 

system  of,  86 
humenis,  265 
hyoid,  216 
ilium,  332 

inferior  turbinate,  208 
innominate,  332 
intramembranous,  10 1 
ischium,  336 
lachrymal,  207 
lacunas  of,  86 

lamellae  of,  circumferential,  86 
Haversian,  86 
interstitial,  86 
lymphatics  of,  93 
malar,  209 
maxilla,  inferior,  211 

superior,  199 
mechanics  of,  105 
metacarpal,  314 
metatarsal,  428 
nasal,  209 
nerves  of ,  94 
number  of,  107 
occi  pital,  172 
os  magnum,  312 
palate,  204 
parietal,  197 
parts  of,  106 
patella,  3g8 
periosteum  of.  89 
phalanges  of  foot,  432 

of  hand,  317 
phvsical  properties  of,  85 
pisiform,  311 
pulxjs,  334 
radius,  287 

relation  of  to  figure,  107 
ribs,  149 
scaphoid,  309 

of  foot,  425 
scapula,  248 
semilunar,  310 
sesamoid.  104 
scx  of,  106 
shay)es  of,  104 
Sharpey's  tibres  of,  87 


Bone  or  bones,  of  shoulder-girdle,  948 

skull,  172 

sphenoid,  186 

sphenoidal.  turbinate,  191 

stemimi,  155 

structure  of,  85 

subpenosteal,  98 

tarsal,  419 

temporal,  176 

of  thorax,  149 

tibia,  ^82 

trapezi  um,  311 

trapezoid,  311 

ulna,  281 

imciform,  312 

variations  of,  107 

Volkmann*s  canaJs  of,  89 

vomer,  205 
Bone-marrow,  90 

cells  of,  92 

giant  cells  of,  92 

nucleated  red  cells  of,  92 
erythroblasts,  92 
normoblasts.  92 

primary,  95 

red,  90 

yellow,  93 
Bov.man,  glands  of,  14x5 

membrane  of,  1451 
Brachium,  inferior,  11 07 

intemal  structure  of,  i  x  10 

superior,  1107 
Brain,  1055 

blood-vessels  of,  1206 

general  development  of,  1058 

lymphatics  of,  948 

measurements  of,  1195 

membranes  of,  1197 

pract.  consid.,  1207 

weight  of,  1 196 
Brain-sand  (acervulus),  1125 
Brain-stem,  1056 
Brain-vesicles,  primary,  1059 

secondary,  1061 
Branchial  arches,  derivati  ves  of,  847 
Bregma,  228 
Bronchial  tree,  1847 

variations  of,  1849 
Bronchus  or  bronchi,  1838 

homologies  of,  1848 

pract.  consid.,  1840 
Brucn,  membrane  of.  1456 
Brunner,  glands  of,  1639 
Buccal  fat-i>ad,  489 
Bulb,  1063 

of  intemal  jugular  vein,  861 

olfactory,  1151 

urethral,  1968 
Bulbo-tecto-thalamic  strands,  1116 
Bulbus  vestibuli,  2025 
Bulla,  of  ethmoid,  194 
Bums.  space  of,  543 
Bursa  or  burs«,  1 1 1 

acromial.  586 

around  ankle,  648 

bicipito-radial,  586 

ilioi^ectineal,  623 

of  biceps  femoris.  636 

of  gluteal  region,  630 

of  knee-joint,  406 

of  m.  obturat.  int.,  630 

of  m.  pvriformis,  561 

olecranal,  586 
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Bursa  or  bursae,  subdeltoid,  578 

subscapular,  578 
Buttocks,  landmarks  of ,  669 

muscles  and  fascias  of,  pract.  consid.,  641 

Cascum,  1660 

blood-vessels  of.  1667 

interior  of,  1661 

peritoneal  relations  of,  1665 

position  of,  1662 

pract.  consid.,  1680 

structure  of,  1663 
Calamus  scriptoriiis,  1096 
Calcaneum,  419 
Camper's  fascia,  kis 
Canal  or  canals,  Alcock's,  817 

alimentary.  1538 

anal,  1673 

auditory,  extemal,  1487 

auricular  of  heart,  705 

carotid,  184 

central,  of  spinal  cord,  1030 

of  Cloquet  (Stilling).  1474 

crural,  625 

ethmoidal  (foramina),  192 

facial,  184 

femoral,  625 

Haversian,  of  bone,  88 

Hunter's,  628 

hyaloid,  1474 

incisive,  141 3 

inguinal.  523 

naso-lachrymal,  1479 

neural,  26 

neurenteric,  25 

of  Nuck,  2006 

palatine,  anterior,  201 
posterior,  204 

of  Petit,  1476 

pterygo-palatine,  205 

reuniens,  151 5 

of  Scarpa,  201 

of  Schlemm,  1452 

semicirctilar  membranous,  151 5 
osseous,  15x2 
structiire  of,  1516 

of  Stenson,  201 

of  Stilling,  1474 

Vidian,  i8a 

Volkmann  s,  of  bone,  89 
Canaliculi,  of  bone,  86 

lachrymal,  1478 
Canine  teeth,  1 544 
Canthi  of  eye,  1442 
Capitellum  of  humerus,  268 
Capsule,  extcrnal,  11 72 

of  Glisson,  1708 

intemal,  11 73 

Suprarenal  (body),  z  801 

of  Tenon,  504 
Caput  meduss,  534 
Cardiac  muscle,  462 
Cardinal  system  of  veins,  854 
Carina  trachcac,  1837 

urethralis,  2016 
Carotid  body  (gland),  1809 

chromaflTine  cells  of,  181  o 
sheath,  543 
Carpo-metacarpal  articulations,  325 
Carpiis,  309 

pract,  consid.,  319 
Cartilage  or  cartilages,  80 


Cartilage  or  cartilages,  artictilar,  81 

arytenoid,  181 6 

of  auricle,  1485 

blood-vessels  of,  81 

capsule  of,  80 

chemical  composition  of,  83 

costal,  153 

cricoid,  181 3 

cuneiform  of  Wrisberg,  181 7 

development  of,  82 

clastic,  81 

fibrous,  82 

hyaline,  80 

lacunae  of ,  80 

lateral,  of  noše,  1405 

niatrix  of,  80 

of  nasal  septum,  1405 

of  noše,  1404 

perichondriura  of,  81 

of  Santorini,  181 7 

thyroid,  181 4 

triangular,  of  nasal  septum,  224 

vomerine,  1406 
Cartilage-cells,  80 
Carunculae  hymenales,  2016 

salivares,  1581 
Caruncle,  lachrymal,  1443 
Cauda  equina  of  spinal  cord,  1025 
Cavity,  abdominal,  161 5 

nasal,  22^ 

pneumatic  accessory,  226 

segmentation,  22 

synovial,  of  foot,  447 

tympanic,  1492 

of  tynipanum,  183 
Celi  or  cells,  animal,  6 

of  bone,  89 

of  connective  tissues,  73 

decidual,  47 

gustatory,  1435 

mastoid,  1504 

of  Rauber,  23 

spermatogenetic,  1943 

tactile,  of  Merkel,  10 16 
Cell-division,  10 

direct,  14 

indirect,  11 

reduction  division,  18 
Cell-mass,  inner,  23 

intermediate,  29 
Cementoblasts,  1563 
Cementum,  1552 

formation  of ,  1 563 
Centrosome,  9 
Cephalic  flexure,  1061 
Cerebellar  peduncle,  fibre-tracts  of,  1093 
inferior,  1067 

inferior,  fibre-tracts  of,  1093 
middle,  fibre-tracts  of,  1094 
superior,  fibre-tracts  of,  1094 
Cerebellum,  1082 

architecture  of,  1088 

cortex  of,  1090 

histogenesis  of ,  1105 

development  of,  1103 

flocculus  of,  1085 

hemispheres  of,  1082 

lobus  cacuminis  of,  1085 
centralis  of,  1084 
clivi  of,  1085 
culminis  of,  1084 
lingulae  of,  1084 
noduli  of,  1085 
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Cerebellum,  lobus  pjrramidis  of,  1086 
tuberis  01,  1087 
uvulae  of,  1086 

medullary  substance  of,  1093 

nuclei,  intemal  of,  1088 

nucleus,  dentate  of,  1088 

emboliformis  (embolus)  of,  1089 
fastigii  of,  1089 
globosus  of,  1089 

Purkinje  cells  of,  1090 

tonsil  (amygdala)  of,  1086 

wonn  of,  1082 
Cerebral  commissures,  development  of,  1194 

convolutions  (gyri),  1135 

fissures  (sulci) ,  1 1 3  S 

hemispheres,  1133 

architecture  of,  11 55 
longitudinal  fissure  of,  1133 

lobes,  1 135 

localization,  12 10 

peduncles,  11 07 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  1023 
Cerumen,  1489 
Cervical  flexure,  1062 
Cheeks,  1538 

lymphatics  of,  951 

pract.  consid.,  1594 
Choanae,  14 13 

(bony),  224 

primi  ti  ve,  1429 
Chorda  dorsalis,  27 
Chordae  tendineae,  of  heart,  697 
Choriocapillaris,  1456 
Chorion,  32 

allantoic,  33 

epithelium  of,  49 

frondosum,  38 

human,  41 

laeve,  38 

primitive,  31 

syncytium  of,  49 

villi  of,  49 
Choroid,  1455 

development  of,  1482 

plexus  of  fourth  ventricle,  iioo 
of  third  ventricle,  1131 

pract.  consid.,  1459 

structure  of,  1456 
Chromaflfine  cells  of  carotid  body,  1810 
Chromatin,  9 
Cilia,  70 
Ciliary  body,  1457 

ganglion,  1236 

muscle,  1458 

processes,  1457 

ring.  1457 
Circulation,  foetal,  929 

general  plan  of,  719 
Cisterna  magna,  1203 
Claustrum,  11 72 
Clava,  1066 
Clavicle,  257 

development  of,  258 

fracture  of,  259 

landmarks  of,  260 

pract.  consid.,  258 

sexual  differences,  258 

surface  anatomy  of,  258 
Clinoid  process,  anterior,  189 

processes,  middle,  186 
posterior,  186 
Clitoris,  2024 

glans  of,  2024 


Clitoris,  nerves  of,  2025   - 

prepuce  of,  2024 

vessels  of,  2025 
Cloaca,  1696 
Cloquet,  canal  of ,  1474 

lymph-nodes  of,  992 
Coccygeal  body,  181  o 
Coccyx,  127 

development  of,  131 
Cochlea,  membranous,  151 7 
nerves  of,  1521 
organ  of  Corti  of,  1519 
Reissner's  membrane  of,  151 7 
structure  of,  1518 

osseous,  1 513 
Coeliac  plexus,  lymphatic,  973 
Coelom,  28 

pericardial,  1700 

pleural,  1700 
Cohnheim's  fields  of  striated  muscle-fibre,  461 
Collagen,  83 
Colles,  fascia  of,  562 

ligament  of,  523 
Colliculi  inferiores,  1107 

superiores,  1107 
CoUiculus,    inferior,    intemal   structure    of, 

IIIO 

superior,  intemal  structure  of,  iizo 
Colon,  1668 

ascending,  1668 
blood- vessels  of,  1672 
descending,  1669 
flexure,  hepatic  of,  1668 

splenic  of,  1668 
lymphatics  of,  1672 
nerves  of,  1672 
peritoneal  relations  of,  1670 
pract.  consid.,  1685 
relations  of,  1668 
transverse,  1668 
Colostrum,  2031 

corpuscles,  2031 
Columnae  camese,  of  heart,  697 
Column,  spinal,  114 
Columns,  anterior,  of  spinal  cord,  2027 
lateral,  of  spinal  cord,  1027 
of  Morgagni,  1674 
posterior,  of  spinal  cord,  1027 
Commissura  habenulae,  11 24 
hippocampi,  11 58 
hypothalamica,  11 28 
Commissure,  anterior,  1185 
of  Meynert,  1 1 1 5 
middle,  11 19 
posterior,  1125 
Concna,  1484 
Condylarthrosis,  113 
Conjunctiva,  1441 
bulbar,  1445 
palpebral,  1445 
pract.  consid.,  1447 
Connective   substances,    chemical  compoei 
tion  of ,  83 
tissues,  73 

cells  of,  73 
iixed,  74 
typical,  74 
wandering,  74 
chemical  composition  of.  83 
granule-cells  of,  74 
ground -substance  of,  75 
intercellular    constituents  of,  74 
pigment -cells  of,  74 
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Construction,  general  plan  of,  i 
Conus  medullaris,  of  spinal  cord,  loai 
Convolutions  (gyri)  cerebral,  1135 
Cooper,  ligaments  of,  2029 
Cord,  spermatic,  1960 
Coriiim,  1383 
Comea,  1450 

pract.  consid.,  1453 
structure  of,  1451 
Comiculae  laryngis,  181 7 
Comua  sphenoioalia,  191 
Corona  radiata,  11 86 
Coronoid  process,  of  vilna,  281 
Corpora  cavemosa  of  penis,  1966 
mammillaha  (albicantia),  11 28 
quadrigemina,  1106 
Corpus  albicans,  1991 
Arantii,  700 
callosum,  11 55 
ciliare,  1457 
dentatum,  1088 
hbrosum,  1991 
Highmori,  1942 
luteum,  1990 

spongiosum,  of  penis,  1967 
striatum,  11 69 

connections  of ,  11 72 
development  of,  1193 
structure  of ,  1 1 7 1 
subthalamicum,  1128 
trapezoides,  1079 
Corpuscles,  comeal,  1452 
genital,  10 17 
of  Grandry,  1016 
of  Hassall,  1799 
of  Herbst,  1019 
of  Meissner,  10 17 
of  Ruffini,  1017 
Vater-Pacinian,  1018 
Cortex  of  cerebellum,  1090 

cerebral,  histogenesis  of,  1192 
local  variations  in,  11 80 
nerve-cells  of,  1 1 76 
nerve-fibres  of ,  1 1 79 
structure  of ,  1 1 7  5 
Corti,  ganglion  of,  1257 
membrane,  1521 
organ  of,  1519 
Costal  cartilage,  1 53 
Cotyledons  of  placenta,  50 
Cowper,  glands  of,  1984 
Cranial  capacity,  230 
nerves,  12 19 

abducent  (6th),  1249 
auditory  (8th),  1256 
development  of,  1376 
facial  (7 1  h),  1250 
glosso-pharyngeal  (9th),  1260 
nypoglossal  (i2th),  1275 
oculomotor  (3rd),  1225 
olfactory  (ist),  1220 
optic  (and),  1223 
pract.  consid.,  1220  ■ 
spinal-accessory  (iith),  1274 
trigeminal  (5th),  1230 
trochlear  (4th),  1228 
vagus  (loth),  1265 
Cranio-cerebral  topography,  12 14 
Cranium,  172 

architecture  of,  220 
exterior  of,  218 
^ossa,  anterior,  220 
middle  of,  220 


Cranium,  fossa,  posterior  of,  220 
fractures  of,  238 
interior  of,  220 

muscles  and  fasciae,  pract.  consid.,  489 
pract.  consid.,  235 
vault  of,  220 
Cretinism,  1794 
Cricoid  cartilage,  181^ 
Crista  galli,  of  ethmoid,  191 
Crura  of  penis,  1967 
Cnista,  1 1 15 
Cuboid  bone,  422 
Cumtdus  <)ophorus,  1989 
Cuneate  nucleus,  1069 
tubercle,  1067 
Cuneiform  bone,  310 
extemal,  428 
intemal,  426 
middle,  427 
Cuticle,  1385 
Cuvier,  ducts  of,  854 
Cystic  duct,  1720 

pract.  consid.,  1731 
Cytoplasm,  structure  of,  7 

Dacryon,  228 

Darwin,  tubercle  of,  1484 

Decidua,  44 

capsularis,  46 

ceus  of,  47 

placentalis,  48 

reflexa,  45 

serotina,  48 

vera,  46 
Decussation  of  pyramids,  1064 

sensorv,  1070 
Deiters,  cells  of,  1521 

nucleus,  1076 
Demours,  membrane  of,  1452 
Dendrites,  of  neurones,  997 
Dental  formtda,  1542 

papilla,  1558 
Dentme,  1550 

formation  of ,  1559 
Dentition,  first  and  second,  1564 
Derma,  1^83 

Descemet  s  membrane,  1452 
Deutoplasm,  15 
Development  of  alimentary  tract,  1 694 

of  atlas,  131 

of  auditory  nerves,  1525 

of  axis,  131 

of  bone,  94 

of  carpus,  313 

of  cartilage,  82 

of  cerebellum,  1103 

of  clavicle,  258 

of  coccyx,  131 

of  cranial  nerves,  1376 

of  ear,  1523 

earlv,  15 

of  elastic  tissue,  77 

of  ethmoid  bone,  194 

of  extemal  ear,  1526 

of  extemal  genital  organs,  2043 

of  eye,  1480 

of  face,  62 

of  Fallopian  tube,  1999 

of  femur,  359 

of  fibrous  tissue,  76 

of  fibula,  393 

of  frontal  bone,  197 

of  ganglia,  1012 
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Development,  general,  of  brain,  1058 
of  general  body-form,  56 
ofglands,  1537 
of  hairs,  1401 
of  heart,  705 
of  humerus,  269 
of  hyoid  bone,  216 
of  inferior  turbinate  bone,  208 
of  innominate  bone,  337 
of  intemal  ear,  1523 
of  kidney,  1937 
of  liver,  1723 
of  lungs,  1 861 
of  lymphatic  vessels,  939 
of  lymph-nodes,  940 
of  malar  bone,  210 
of  mammary  glands,  2032 
of  niaxilla,  inferior,  213 
of  maxilla,  superior,  202 
of  meduUa  oblongata,  iioi 
of  mesencephalon,  1 1 1 7 
of  middle  ear,  1525 
of  muscle,  non-striated,  457 
of  muscle,  striated,  465 
of  nails,  1403 
of  nasal  bone,  209 
of  nerves,  1375 
of  nervous  tissues,  1009 
of  noše,  1429 
of  occipital  bone,  175 
of  oral  ca  vit  y,  62 

glands,  1589 
of  ovary,  1993 
of  palate  bone,  205 
of  pancreas,  1737 
of  parietal  bone,  199 
of  patella,  400 
of  pelvis,  344 
of  peripheral  nerves,  loii 
of  p)eritoneum,  1702 
of  pharynx,  1603 
of  pituitary  body,  1808 
of  pons  Varolii,  11 03 
of  prostate  gland,  1979 
of  radius,  293 

of  reproductive  organs,  2037 
of  respiratory  tract,  1861 
of  ribs,  1 53 
of  sacrum.  129 
of  scapula,  253 
of  skin,  1400 
of  sphenoid  bone,  190 
of  spinal  cord,  1049 
of  spleen,  1787 
of  sternum,  157 
of  suprarenal  bodies,  1804 
of  s\veat  ji^lands,  1404 
of  svmpathetic  system,  1013 
of  teeth.  1556 
of  temjKjral  bone,  184 
of  thymus  bodv,  1800 
of  thyroid  body,  1793 
of  tibia,  387 
of  ulna,  285 
of  urethra,  1938 
of  urinarv  bhidder,  1938 

orpans.  i(;34 
of  uterus,  2010 
of  vaj^ina,  2019 
of  veins,  926 
of  vertebrae,  128 
of  vonier,  206 


Diaphragm,  556 

lymphatics  of,  970 

of  pelvis,  1676 
Diaphra|^a  sells,  1200 
Diaphysis,  of  bone,  104 
Diarthrosis,  107 
Diencephalon,  11 18 
Diverticulum  of  Meckel,  44 
Dorsum  selke,  186 
Douglas,  fold  of,  523 

pouch  of,  174^ 
Duct  or  ducts,  cocnlear,  1517 

of  Bartholin,  1585 

bile,  1720 

of  Cuvier,  854 

cystic,  1720 

eiaculatory,  1955 

Gartner's,  2001 

hepatic,  17 18 

lactiferous,  2028 

lymphatic,  right,  945 

Mtillerian,  2031 

nasal  (naso-lachrymal)  1479 

pancreatic,  1736 

paraurethral,  1924 

parotid,  1583 

of  Rathke,  2040 

renal,  1894 

of  Rivinus,  1585 

of  Santorini,  1736 

spermatic,  1953 

of  Stenson,  1 583 

sublingual,  1585 

submaxillaxy,  1584 

thoracic,  941 

thyro-glossal,  1793 

vitelline,  32 

of  Wharton.  1584 

of  Wirsung,  1736 

Wolffian,  1935 
Ductus  arteriosus  (Botalli),  723 

endolymphaticus,  1514 

venosus  (Aarantii),  929 
Duodenal  glands,  1639 
Duodeno-hepatic  ligament;  1644 
Duodeno-jejunal  flexure,  1645 

fosss,  1647 
Duodenum,  1644 

interior  of.  1648 
Dupuytren's  contraction,  6x6 
Dura  mater  of  brain,  1198 

of  spinal  cord,  1022 

Ear,  1483 

development  of,  1523 

extemal.  1484 

pract.  consid.,  1490 

intemal,  1510 

membranous  labyrinth  of,  1514 
osseous  labyrinth  of,  1 51 1 
perilymph  of,  1514 

lymphatics  of,  950 

middle,  1492 

antrum  of,  1508 
Eustachian  tube,  1501 
mastoid  cells,  1504 
pract.  consid..  1504 
suprameatal  triangle,  1510 
suprameatic  spine,  1 508 
tyin{);inum  ot,  1492 
Ear-point,  1484 
Ectoblast,  23 
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Egg-nucleus,  16 
Elastic  tissue,  76 

development  of,  77 
Elastin,  83 
Elbow-joint,  301 

landmarks  of,  308 

movements  of,  303 

pract.  consid.,  305 
Embryo,  stage  of,  56 
Eminentia  hypoglossi,  1098 

teres,  1097 
Enamel,  1548 

formation  of,  1561 
Enamel-cells,  1561 
Enamel-cuticle,  1550 
Enamel-organ,  1560 
Enarthrosis,  113 
Encephalon,  1055 
End-bulbs  of  Krause,  1016 
End-knobs  of    free  sensory  nerve-endings, 

1015 
Endocardium,  702 

Endolymph  of  membranous  labyrinth,  15 14 
Endometrium,  2007 
Endomysium,  458 
Endoneurium,  1006 
Endothelium,  71 
Enophthalmos,  1439 
Ensiform  cartilage  of  stemum,  156 
Entoblast,  23 
Entoskeleton,  84 
Ependymal  cells,  1004 
Epicardium,  702 
Epidermis,  1385 
Epididyinis,  1947 

appendix  of,  1949 

canal  of,  1948 

digital  fossa  of,  1947 

globus  major  of,  1947 
minor  of,  1947 

nerves  of,  1948 

structure  of,  1947 

vaša  abberrantia  of,  1950 

vessels  of,  1948 
Epiglottis,  181 6 

ligaments  of,  181 7 

movements  of,  181 7 
Epimysium,  458 
Epineurium,  1006 
Epiphysis,  11 24 

ossification  of,  98 
Epispadias,  1928 
Epithalamus,  11 23 
Epithelium  of  chorion,  49 

columnar,  6g 

glandular,  70 

modified,  70 

pigmented,  70 

specialized,  70 

squamoiis,  68 
stratified,  68 

transitional,  69 
Epitrichium,  1401 
Eponychium,  1403 
Epoophoron,  2000 
Erythroblasts,  92 
Erythrocytes,  681 

development  of,  687 
Ethmoid  bone,  iqi 

articulations  of,  194 
bulla  of,  194 
cells  of,  192 
development  of,  194 


Ethmoid  turbinate  bone,  middle  of,  193 

superior  of,  193 
uncinate  process  of,  193 
Eustachian  tube,  1501 

blood-vessels  of ,  1 504 
cartilaginous  portion,  1502 
mucous    membrane  of,  1503 
muscles  of ,  1 503 
osseous  portion,  1502 
pract.  consid.,  1507 
valve,  694 
Exocoelom,  32 
Exophthalmos,  1439 
Exoskeleton,  84 
Extremity,  lower,  332 

landmarks  of,  669 
lymphatics  of,  091 
upper,  landmarks  01,  618 
lymphatics  of,  961 
Eye,  1436 

development  of,  1480 
lymphatics  of,  949 
plica  semilunaris  of,  1443 
pupil  of,  1459 
Eyeball,  1448 

aqueous  humor  of,  1476 
chamber  anterior  of,  1476 

posterior  of,  1476 
choroid  of,  1455 
ciliary  body  of,  1457 

processes  of,  1457 
comea  of,  1450 
fovea  centralis  of,  1466 
iris  of,  1459   . 
lens,  crystalline  of,  147 1 
macula  lutea  of,  1466 
movements  of,  505 
optic  nerve  of,  1469 
ora  serrata  of,  1467 
pract.  consid.,  1449 
retina  of,  1462 
sclera  of,  1449 
vascular  tunic  of,  1454 
vitreous  body  of,  1473 
Eye-lashes,  1442 
Eyelids,  1441 

blood- vessels  of,  1445 
development  of,  1483 
lymphatics  of,  1445 
nerves  of,  1446 
pract.  consid.,  1446 
structure  of,  1443 

Face,  222 

architecture  of,  228 
development  of,  62 
landmarks  of,  246 

muscles  and  fasciae,  pract.  consid.,  492 
pract.  consid.,  242 
Falciform  ligament,  1745 
Fallopian  tube,  1996 

changes  in,  1999 

course  of,  1997 

development  of,  1999 

fimbriae  of,  1997 

infundibulum  of,  1997 

isthmus  of,  1997 

lymphatics  01,  988 

nerves  of,  1999 

pract.  consid.,  1999 

relations  of,  1997 

structure  of,  1997 

vessels  of,  1998 
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Fallopitis,  aaueduct  of,  i8i 
Falx  cerebelli,  1200 

cerebri,  1199 
Fascia  or  fasciae,  470 

of  abdomen,  515 

anal,  1678 

of  ankle,  pract.  consid.,  666 

antibrachial,  592 

of  anus,  1675 

of  arm,  pract.  consid.,  589 

of  axilla  and  shoulder,  pract.  conLd.,  579 

axillarv,  574 

of  bacK,  508 

bicipital  (semilunar),  586 

brachial,  585 

bucco-pharyngeal,  488 

of  buttocks,  pract.  consid.,  641 

of  Camper,  515 

cervical,  542 

of  Colles,  562 

of  cranium,  pract.  consid.,  489 

cremasteric,  1960 

cribriform,  635 

crural,  647 

dentata,  11 66 

of  face,  pract.  consid.,  492 

of  foot,  pract.  consid.,  666 

of  hand,  606 

of  hip  and  thigh.  pract.  consid.,  642 

iliac,  624 

infundibuliform,  524 

intercolumnar  (extemal  spermatic),  524 

of  knee,  pract.  consid.,  645 

lata,  633 

of  leg,  pract.  consid.,  665 

obturator,  559 

of  orbit,  504 

palmar,  606 

palpebral,  1438 

parotido-masseteric,  474 

pectoral,  568 

pelvic,  558 

perineal,  superficial,  562 

plantar,  659 

prevertebral,  543 

rectal,  1678 

recto-vesical,  1678 

of  rectum,  1675 

of  scalp,  pract.  consid.,  489 

of  Scarpa,  515 

temporal,  475 

transversalis,  520 
Fasciculus,  auriculo-ventricular  of  heart,  701 

posterior  longitudinal,  11 16  , 

retroflexus,  11 24 

solitarius,  1074 
Fat,  orbital,  1437 
Fat-cells,  79 
Fauces,  isthmus  of ,  1 569 

pillars  of ,  1 569 
Femoral  canal,  625 

ring,  625 
Femur,  352 

development  of,  359 

landmarks  of,  366 

pract.  consid.,  361 

surface  anatomy,  360 

variations,  sexual  and  individual,  359 
Fertilization,  18 
Fibres,  intercolumnar,  524 
Fibrin,  canalized.  of  chorion,  49 
Fibro-cartilage,  82 
Fibrous  tissue,  74 


Fibrous  tissue,  development  of,  76 
Fibula,  300 

development  of,  393 
pract.  consid.,  393 
Fillet,  decussation  of,  1070 

median,  1115 
Fimbria,  11 59 

hippocampi,  11 65 
Fissure,  calcanne,  11 46 
calloso-marginal,  1x39 
central,  of  cerebrum,  1137 
collateral,  1139 
ethmoidal,  141 1 
of  Glaser,  178 
palpebral,  1441 
paneto-occi  pital,  1138 
portal,  of  liver,  1708 
pterygo-maxillary,  204 
of  Rolando,  1137 
sphenoidal,  188 
Speno-maxillary,  222 
(sulci)  cerebral,  1135 
of  Sylvius,  1 136 
Fistula,  cervical,  61 
Flexure,  cephalic,  58 

cervical,  of  embryo,  59 
dorsal,  of  embryo,  59 
sacral,  of  embryo,  59 
Flocculus,  1085 
Foetus,  membranes  of,  30 
stage  of ,  63 

eighth  month,  66 

week,  64 
iifth  month,  66 

week,  6x 
fourth  month,  65 
ninth  month,  66 
seventh  month,  66 

week,  64 
sixth  month,  66 

week,  63 
third  month,  65 
Follicles,  Graafian,  1988  • 

Fontana,  spaces  of,  1452 
Fontanelles,  231 
Foot,  articulations  of,  440 
as  whole,  447 
bones  of,  419 

landmarks  of,'437 
pract.  consid.,  436 
joints  of,  landmarks  of,  453 
landmarks  of,  672 
muscles  of,  659 

and  fascias  of,  pract.  consid.,   666 
surface  anatomy,  449 
synovial  cavities  of,  447 
Foramen  or  foramina,  cscum,  1574 
ethmoidal,  anterior,  192 

posterior,  192 
jugular,  220 
of  Luschka,  11 00 
of  Ma^endie,  1 1 00 
mastoid,  180 
of  Monro,  1131 
optic,  189 
ovale,  188 

of  heart,  695 
pterygo-spinosum,  190 
rotundum,  187 
sacro-sciatic,  great,  341 

lesser,  341 
sphenoidal,  187 
spheno-palatine,  204 
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Foramen  or  foramina,  spinosum,  z  88 
stylo-inastoid,  183 
thyroid  (obturator),  337 
of  vena  cava,  of  diapnragm,  557 
of  Vesalins,  188 
of  Winslow,  1746 
Forccps  anterior,  of  corpus  callosum,  11 57 

posterior,  of  corptis  callosum,  11 58 
Forearm.  281 

as  whole,  399 

intrinsic  movements  of,  399 
motion  of  on  humenis,  303 
pract.  consid.,  603 
Fore-brain,  1059 
Formatio  reticularis,  1076 
reticiilaris  alba,  1076 
grisea,  1074 
Fomix,  1 1 58 

pillars  of ,  anterior,  1 1 59 
posterior,  11 59 
Fossa  or  fossse, 

duodeno-jejunal,  1647 
glenoid,  178 
hyaloidea,  1473 
ileo-caecal,  1666 
infraspinous,  350 
ingtiinal,  inner,  536 
lateral,  1743 
median,  1743 
outer,  536 
interpeduncular,  1107 
intersigmoid,  1671 
ischio-rectal,  1678 
jugular,  183 
nasal,  1409 

navicular  of  urethra,  1934 
ovalis,  695 
ovarian,  1986 
pararectal,  1744 
paravesical,  1744 
pericaecal,  1666 
pineal,  1106 
pituitarv,  186 
retro-colic,  1667 
of  Rosenmiiller,  1 598 
spheno-maxillary,  337 
subscapular,  349 
supraspinous,  350 
supratonsillar,  1600 
supravesical,  536 
Sylvii,  1 137 
temporal,  318 
zvgomatic,  337 
Fourcnette,  3033 
Fourth  ventricle,  1096 

choroid  plexus  of,  iioo 
floor  of,  1096 
roof  of,  1099 
Fovea  centralis,  1466 

vagi,  1098 
Frenulum  of  Giacomini,  11 66 
Frenum  of  prepuce,  1966 

of  tongue,  1573 
Frontal  bone,  194 

articulations  of,  197 
development  of,  197 
lobe,  1 139 

sinus.  1423,  336  (bony) 
Fundamental  embryological  processes,  36 
Funictilus  cuneatus,  1066 
gracilis.  1066 
of  Rolando,  1067 
FuxTows,  visceral,  59 
extemal,  61 


Furrows,  inner,  61 

inner,  second,  63 
inner,  third,  6a 

Galen,  vein  of,  856 
Gall-bladder,  17 19 

cystic  duct  of,  1730 

fossa  of,  1708 

lymphatics  of,  981 

I.   -ves  of,  1720 

pract.  consid.,  1739 

vessels  of,  17 19 
Ganglion  or  ganglia,  1007 

Amold's,  1346 

basal,  1 1 69 

cervical  inferior  (sympathetic),  1362 
middle  (sympathetic),  1363 
superior  (s)anpathetic),  1359 

ciliary,  1336 

coccygeal  (impar),  sympathetic,  1367 

development  of.  1013 

of  Froriep,  1380 

Gasserian,  1333 

geniculate,  1353 

habenulae,  11 33 

impar,  1367 

interpedtmcular,  11 34 

jugular,  of  glosso-pharyngeal,  1363 
of  vag\is,  1367 

lenticular,  1336 

Meckers,  1340 

mesenteric,  inferior,  1373 
superior,  1373 

nodosum  of  vagus,  1368 

ophthalmic,  1336 

otic,  1346 

petrous,  of  glosso-pharyngeal,  1364 

semilunar,  sjrmpathetic,  1369 

spheno-palatine,  1340 

spinal,  1379 

spiral,  1357 

spirale  of  cochlea,  1523 

splanchnic,  great,  sympathetic,  1365 

submaxillary,  1347 

sympathetic,  1009 

of  sympathetic  system,  1356 

vestibular,  1359 
Ganglion-crest,  1013 
Gartner*s  duct,  sooi 
Gasserian  ganglion,  1233 
Gastric  glands,  1633 
Gastro-pulmonary  system,  1537 
Gastrula,  35 
Gelatin,  83 
Geniculate  bodies.  lateral,  1107 

median,  1107 

(intemal)  intemal  structure  of ,  1 1 10 

ganglion,  1353 
Geni  tal  cord,  2038 

folds,  2043 

organs,  extemal,  development  of,  3043 
female,  3021 

pract.  consid.,  3037 

ridge,  3038 

tubercle,  3043 
Genu  of  corpus  callosum,  11 55 
Germinal  sp>ot,  16 
Gestation,  ectopic,  1999 
Giacomini,  frenulum  of,  11 66 
Gianuzzi,  crescents  of,  1534 
Gimbemat,  ligament  of,  533 
Ginglvmus,  113 
Giraldes,  organ  of,  1950 
Glabella,  338 
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Gladioltis  of  stemtun,  155 
Gland  or  glands,  1 53 1 

alveolar  (saccmar)  compound,  1535 
(saccular)  simple,  1535 

anal,  1674 

areolar,  2028 

of  Bartholin,  2026 

of  Blandin,  1577 

blood-vessels  of ,  1535 

of  Bowman,  141 5 

of  Bnmner,  1639 

cardiac  of  stomach,  1624 

carotid,  1809 

ceruminous,  1489 

ciliary,  1400 

circumanal,  1400 

coccygeal,  1810 

of  Cowper,  1984 

cutaneous,  1397 

gastric,  1623 

of  Henle,  1445 

of  intestines,  1637 

of  Krattse,  1445 

lachrvmal,  1477 
ducts  of,  1477 

of  Lieberkuhn,  1637 

of  Luschka,  181  o 

lymphatics  of,  1536 

niaminary,  2027 

Meibomian  (tarsal),  1444 

of  Moli,  1444 

of  Montgomery,  2028 

mucous,  1534 

nerves  of,  1536 

of  Nuhn,  1577 

parotid,  1582 

prostate,  1975 

pyloric,  1624 

salivaxy,  1582 

sebaceous,  1397 

serous,  1534 

sexual,  development  of,  2038 

sublingiial.  1585 

submaxillaxy,  1583 

sweat,  1398 

duct  of,  1399 
structure  of,  1399 

of  tongue,  1575 

tubo-alveolar,  1532 

tubular,  compound,  1532 
simple,  1532 

of  Tyson,  1966 

unicelliilar,  1531 

of  Zeiss,  1444 
Glans  of  clitoris,  2024 

penis,  1968 
Glaser,  fissure  of,  178 
Glisson's  capsule  of  liver,  1708 
Globtis  pallidus,  1 1 70 
Goblet-cells,  70 

Golgi-Mazzoni  corpuscles,  1019 
Gonion,  228 
Graafian  follicles,  1988 
Grandry,  corpuscles  of,  1016 
Growth,  6 

of  bone,  10 1 
Gudden,  inferior  commissure  of,  iiio 
Gtuns,  1567 

pract.  consid.,  1590 
Gtistatory  cells,  1435 
Gyrus  or  gyri,  callosal  (fomicatus),  11 50 

(convolutions)  cerebral,  1135 

dentate,  11 66 


Gyrus  or  gyri,  development  of,  1190 
hippocampal,  11 51 

Hair-cells  (auditory)  inner,  1520 

outer,  1520 
Hair-follicle,  1392 

blood-vessels  of,  1394 

nerves  of,  1394 
Hairs,  1389 

arrangement  of,  139 1 

development  of,  1401 

growth  of,  1402 

structtire  of,  1391 

whorls  of,  139 1 
Hair-shaft,  139 1 

Hamular  process  of  inner  ptervgoid  plate,  x  89 
Hamulus  of  bony  cochlea.  1514 
Hand,  309 

deep  fascia  of,  606 

lanomarks  of,  320 

lymphatics  of,  964 

muscles  of ,  606 

pract.  consid.,  613 

surface  anatomy  of,  328 
Harelip,  1589 

Hassall,  corpuscles  of,  1799 
Haversian  canals  of  bone,  88 

system  of  bone,  86 
Head,  movements  of,  142 
Heart,  anntdi  fibrosi  of,  698 

annulus  ovalis,  695 
of  Vieussens,  695 

architecture  of  walls,  700 

auricles  of,  693 

blood-vessels  of,  703 

canal  auricular  of,  705 

chambers  of ,  693 

chords  tendinese  of,  697 

columnae  cameae  of,  697 

development  of,  705 

endocardium  of,  702 

epicardium  of,  702 

fasciculus  auriculo-ventricular,  701 

foramen  ovale  of,  695 

fossa  ovalis  of,  695 

feneral  description  of,  689 
Iis's  bundle,  701 
l3miphatics,  703 
muscle  of,  462 
muscles,  pectinate  of,  695 
nerve-enaings  in,  10 15 
nerves  of,  704 
position  of,  692 
practical  considerations,  710 
relations  of ,  693 
septum,  aortic,  707 

auricular  of,  694 

intermedium,  706 

interventricular  of.  696 

primum,  706 

secundimi,  708 

spurium,  707 
Thebesian  veins  of,  694 
tubercle  of  Lower,  695 
valves,  Eustachian,  604 

auriculo-ventricular,  699 

mitral,  690 

position  of,  692 

structure  of,  703 

Thebesian,  695 

tricuspid,  699 
vein,  oblique  of,  695 
ventricles  of,  696 
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Heidenhain,  demilunes  of,  1534 

Helicotrema,  1514 

Helix,  1484 

Hemispheres»  association  fibres  of,  ii8a 

of  cerebellum,  1082 

cerebral,  11^3 

commissural  fibres  of,  1184 

lobes  of,  1 139 

projection  nbres  of,  1186 

white  centre  of,  11 82 
Henle,  glands  of,  1445 

loop  of,  1 88 1 
Hensen,  node  of,  25 
Herbst,  corpuscles  of,  1019 
Hemia,  abooininal,  1759 

diaphragmatic,  1778 

femoral,  1773 

funictilar,  1768 

infantile,  1767 

inguinal,  1763 
direct,  1770 
indirect,  1766 

internat    (intra-abdominal    retroperito- 
neal),  1779 

interparietal,  1768 

labial,  1769 

lumbar,  1777 

obturator,  1777 

perineal,  1778 

sciatic.  1778 

scrotal,  1769 

umbilical,  1775 

acqmred,  1776 
congenital,  1775 

ventral,  1776 
Hesselbach,  ligament  of,  525 

triangle  of,  526 
Hiatus,  aortic,  of  diaphragm,  557 

Fallopii,  181 

oesophageal,  of  diaphragm,  557 

semilunaris,  of  nasal  cavity,  194 
of  noše,  141 1 
Highmore,  antnim  of,  1422 
Hind-brain,  1061 
Hip,  landmarks  of ,  669 

muscles  and  fascise  of,  pract.  consid.,  642 
Hip-joint,  367 

movements  of,  373 

pract.  consid.,  374 

sjmovial  membrane  of,  372 
Hippocampus,  11 65 
His*s  bund.le,  of  heart,  701 
Histogenesis  of  neuroglia,  loio 

of  neurones,  10 11 
Homologue,  4 
Homer,  muscle  of,  484 
Howship,  lacunae  of,  97 
Himierus,  265 

developraent  of,  269 

pract.  consid.,  270 

8exual  differences,  269 

structure  of,  269 

surface  anatomy,  270 
Humor,  aqueous,  1476 
Hunter^s  canal,  628 
Hyaloid  canal,  1474 
Hyaloplasm,  8 
Hydatid  of  Morgagni,  a  00  a 
Hydramnion,  42 
Hymen,  2016 
Hyoid  bone,  216 

development  of,  ai6 
Hyoniandibular  cleft,  61 


Hypogastric  lymphatic  plexus,  984 
Hypophysis,  1806 
Hypo6padias,  1927 
Hypotnalamus,  11 27 
Hypothenar  eminence,  607 

Ileo-caecal  fossse,  1666 

valve,  1 66 1 
Ilio-femoral  ligament,  369 
Ilio-pectineal  line,  334 
Ilio-tibial  band,  634 
Ilium,  332 
Implantation,  35 
Impregnation,  18 
Incisor  teeth,  1 543 
Incus,  1497 

Inferior  caval  system  of  veins,  898 
Infundibulum,  11 29 

of  nasal  cavity,  194 
of  noše,  141 1 
Inguinal  canal,  523 

lymphatic  plexus,  991 
Inion,  228 
Innominate  bone,  332 

structure  of,  337 
Insula,  1 149 
Intersigmoid  fossa,  1671 
Intervertebral  disks,  132 
Intestine    or  intestines,   development    and 
growth  of,  1 67 1 
glands  of,  1637 
large,  1657 

appendices  epiploicae,  1660 
blood-vessels  of,  1660 
glands  of  Lieberkuhn  of,  1657 
lymphatics  of,  1660 
lymphatic  tissue  of,  1658 
nerves  of,  1660 
peritoneum  of.  1670 
pract.  consid.,  1680 
structure  of,  1657 
taenia  coli  of,  1660 
lymph-nodules  of,  1640 
small.  1613 

blood-vessels  of,  1642 
glands  of  Lieberkuhn  of,  1637 
lymphatics  of,  1643 
nerves  of,  1643 
Peyer*s  patches  of,  1640 
pract.  consid.,  1652 
structure  of,  1634 
valvulae  conniventes  of,  1636 
villi  of,  1635 
solitary  nodules  of .  1 640 
Involuntarv  muscle,  10 15 

Iris,  1459 

pract.  consid.,  146 1 

structure  of,  1460 
Irritability,  6 
Ischio-rectal  fossa,  1678 
Ischium,  336 
Islands  of  Langerhans,  1735 

of  Reil,  1 149 
Isthmus  of  fauces,  1569 

rhombencephali,  1061 

Jacobson*s  nerve,  1264 

organ,  141 7 

development  of,  1433 
Jejuno-ileum,  1649 

blood-vessels  of,  1652 

lymphatics  of,  1652 

me8entery  of,  1650 
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Jejuno-ileum,  nerves  o£,  1652 

topography  of,  1650 
Joint  or  joints,  of  ankle,  438 

calcaneo-astragaloid,  posterior,  445 

calcaneo-cuboid,  446 

calcaneo-scapho-astragaloid,      anterior, 

445 
capstile  of,  1 10 

of  carpus,  metacarptis  and  phalanges, 

pract.  consid.,  330 
costo-central,  160 
costo-stemal,  160 

motions  in,  166 
costo-transverse,  160 
costo-vertebral,  motions  in,  165 
crico-arytenoid,  181 6 
crico-thyroid,  1815 
of  ear  ossicles,  1498 
elbow,  301 
fixed,  107 

general  considerations,  107 
half,  108 
of  hip,  367 
interchondral,  160 
interstemal,  159 
of  knee,  400 

limitation  of  motion,  112 
^       metatarso-phalangeal,  447 
modes  of  fixation,  112 
of  pelvis,  337 

of  pelvis,  pract.  consid,  350 
radio-tilnar,  297 

inferior,  pract.  consid.,  308 
saddle,  113 

scapho-cubo-cuneifomi,  446 
of  shoulder,  274 
synovial  membrane  of,  iio 
tarso-metatarsal,  446 
of  tarsus,   metatarsus   and   phalanges, 

pract.  consid.,  45 
true,  108 

motion  in,  112 

structure  of,  109 

varieties  of,  113 
vessels  and  nerves  of ,  m 
Jugtilar  ganglion,  of  glosso-pharyngeal,  1263 

of  vagus,  1267 
plexus,  lymphatics,  956 

Karyokinesis,  11 

Karyosomes,  9 

Kidney  or  kidnevs,  1869 

architecture  of,  1875 

blood-vessels  of,  1884 

capsule  of,  1869 

cortex  of,  1876 

development  of,  1937 

ducts  of,  1894 

fixation  of,  1871 

glomeruli  of,  1876 

hilum  of.  1869 

labyrinth  of.  1876 

lobule  of,  1875 

loop  of  Henle  of,  1881 

hTnphatics  of,  1885 

Malpighian  body  of,  1879 

medulla  of,  1876 

medullarv  ravs  of,  1876 

movable.  1888 

ner\'es  of,  1886 

papillae  of.  1875 

papillarv  ducts  of,  1882 

pelvis  of,  1894 


Kidney  or  kidnevs,  position  of.  1870 

pract.  consicl.,  1887 

pyramids  of,  1876 

relations  of,  1873 

sinus  of,  1874 

structure  of,  1877 

supporting  tissue  of,  1883 

surtaces  of,  1869 

tubule,  collecting  of ,  1 882 
connecting  of,  1882 
distal  convoluted  of.  i88a 
proximal  convoluted  of,  iSSo 
spiral  of,  1880 
urini ferous  of,  1877 
Knee,  landmarks  of,  671 

muscles  and  fasciae  of,  pract.  consid  ,645 
Knee-joint,  400 

bursae  of ,  406 

capsule  of ,  400 

landmarks  of,  416 

movements  of,  408 

pract.  consid.,  409 

semilunar  cartilage  of,  402 

synovial  membrane  of ,  405 
Krause,  end-bulbs  of,  1016 

glands  of,  1445 
,    er,  cells  of ,  1 7 1 7 

Labia  major,  2021 
minora,  2022 
nerves  of,  2024 
vessels  of,  2023 
Labyrinth,  membranous,  1514 

blood-vessels  of,  1522 

canalis  reuniens  of ,  1 5 1 5 

cochlea  of,  151 7 

ductus  endolymphaticus  of,  1514 

endolvmph  of ,  1514 

maculae  acusticas  of,  15x6 

saccule  of,  1515 

semicircular  canals  cf ,  1515 

utricle  of,  1514 
osseous,  1 51 1 

cochlea  of,  15 13 

semicircular  canals  of,  1513 

vestibule  of,  1511 
Lachrjrmal  apparatus,  1477 

pract.  consid.,  1479 
bone,  207 

articulations  of,  207 

development  of,  207 
canaliculi,  1478 
caruncle,  1443 
gland,  1477 
lake,  1443 
papillae,  1478 
puncta,  1478 
sac,  1478 
Lactation,  2029 
Lacteals,  1643 
Lacunae,  of  bone.  86 
of  cartilage,  80 
of  Howship,  97 
Lambda,  228 

Lamina  cinerea  (terminalis),  1150 
fusca,  1450 
suprachoroidea.  1456 
Landmarks,  of  abdomen,  53 1 
of  ankle  and  foot,  672 
of  bones  of  foot,  437 
of  buttocks  and  hip,  66g 
of  claviele,  260 
of  elbow-joint,  308 
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Landmarks,  of  face,  246 
of  femur,  366 
of  fibula,  396 
of  hand,  320 
of  joints  of  foot,  453 
of  knee,  6^1 
of  knee-joint,  416 
of  leg,  671 

of  lower  extretnity,  669 
of  male  perineum.  19 18 
of  neck,  554 
of  pelvis,  349 
of  radius,  296 
of  scapula,  255 
of  shoulder-joint,  280 
of  skuU,  240 
of  spine,  146 

of  surface  of  thorax,  1868 
of  thigh,  670 
of  thorax,  1 70 
of  tibia,  390 
of  ulna,  287 

of  upper  extremity,  618 
of  wnst-joint,  330 
Langerhans,  islands  of,  1735 
Lanugo,  66 

Laryngo-pharynx,  1598 
Larynx,  18 13 

age  changes  of,  1828 

ary tenoid  cartilages  of ,  1 8 1 6 

comicuLae  laryngis,  181 7 

cricoid  cartilage  of,  1813 

cuneiform  cartilages  of,  181 7 

development  of,  1862 

elastic  sheath  of,  181 7 

epiglottis,  1 81 6 

form  of,  1 81 8, 

lymphatics  of,  958 

mucous  membrane  of,  1823 

muscles  of,  1824 

nerves  of,  1827 

ossification  of,  181 8 

position  and  relations  of,  1828 

pract.  consid.,  1828 

region,  glottic  of,  1820 

infraglottic  of,  1823 

supraglottic  of,  181 8 
sexual  diflferences  of,  1828 
thyroid  cartilage  of,  18 14 
ventricle  (sinus)  of,  1822 
vessels  of,  1826 
vocal  cords,  false  of,  1820 
true  of,  1820 

ligaments  of,  181 8, 
Leg,  bones  of,  as  one  apparatus,  397 

surface  anatomy,  397 
framework  of,  382 
landmarks  of,  671 
lymphatics,  deep  of,  994 

superficial  of,  993 
muscles  and  fasciae  of,  pract.  consid.,  665 
Lens,  crystalHne,  1471 

development  of,  1481 

pract.  consid.,  1473 

suspensory  apparatus  of,  1475 
Leptorhines,  1404 
Leucocytes,  684 

development  of,  688 
varieties  of,  685 
Liebcrkuhn,  glands  of.  1637 
Lieno-phrenic  fold,  1785 
Ligament  or  ligaments,  112 
alar,  of  knee-joint,  405 


Ligament  or  ligaments,  anterior  annular,  of 

ankle,  647 

of  wrist,  325 

arcuate,  extemal,  557 

intemal,  557 
atlanto-axial,  anterior,  137 
atlanto-axial,  posterior,  137 
of  auricle,  1486 
broad,  of  uterus,  2004 
broad,  vesicular  appendages  of,  2002 
check,  of  orbit,  1438 
of  CoUes,  523 
common  anterior  and  posterior,  of  spine, 

133 
coraco-acromial,  256 

coraco-clavicular,  262 

conoid  part,  262 

trapezoid  part.  262 
coronary,  of  liver,  1721 
costo-clavicular  or  rhomboid,  263 
cotyloid,  of  hip-joint,  367 
crucial,  of  knee-joint,  404 
cruciform,  of  axis,  136 
deltoid  (lat.  int.)  of  ankle-joint,  439 
denticulate,  of  spinal  cord,  1023 
dorsal,  of  foot,  442 
duodeno-hepatic.  1644 
of  epiglottis,  181 7 
extemal  check,  of  eyeball,  505 
falciform,  1745 
gastro-phrenic,  1747 
of  Gimbernat,  523 
of  Hesselbach,  525 
ilio-femoral,  369 
ilio-lumbar,  339 
interarticular  of  ribs,  160 
interclavicular,  262 
interosseous,  of  foot,  441 
interspinous,  134 
intertransverse,  135 
ischio-femoral,  370 

of  laminae  and  processes  of  vertebrae,  133 
lieno-renal,  1747 
of  liver,  1721 

metacarpal,  superficial  transverse,  607 
nuchse,  134 
occipito-atlantal,  accessory,  137 

anterior,  137 

posterior,  137 
occipito-axial,  137 
odontoid,  or  check.  136 
orbicular,  of  radius,  297 
of  ovary,  1987 
palpebral,  1441 

intemal,  484 
patelke,  400 
pectinate  of  iris,  1452 
of  pelvis,  ^37 
of  pericardium,  716 
plantar,  444 

posterior  annular,  of  wrist,  325 
of  Poupart,  52 J 
pterygo-mandibular,  488 
radio-ulnar,  297 
rotmd,  of  hip-joint,  370 

of  liver,  1721 

of  uterus,  2005 
sacro-iliac,  posterior,  338 
sacro-sciatic,  339 

great  or  posterior,  339 

lesser  or  anterior,  341 
of  scapula,  256 
of  shoulder-joint,  274 
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Ligament  or  ligaments,  spino-glenoid,  357 
stylo-inandibular,  475 
subfiava,  133 

suprascapular  or  transverse,  256 
supraspinous,  133 
suspensory,  of  lens,  1475 

of  orbit,  1438 

of  ovary,  1986 
thyro-arytenoid,  inferior,  1818 

superior,  181 7 
thyro-hyoid,  181 5 
transverse,  of  atlas,  136 
triangular,  of  liver,  1721 

of  perineum,  563 
of  vertebral  bodies,  132 
of  Winslow,  of  knee-joint,  401 
of  wrist  and  metacarpus,  320 
Limb,  lower,  muscles  of,  623 
Limbic  lobe,  1 1 50 
Linea  alba,  522 

semilunaris,  of  abdomen,  533 
transversa,  of  abdomen,  532 
Linin,  9 
Lips,  1538 

lyniphatics  of,  951 
muscles  of,  1540 
nerves  of ,  1542 
pract.  consia.,  1590 
vessels  of,  1542 
Liquor  amnii,  31 

pericardii,  714 
Littrč,  glands  of,  1925 
Liver,  1705 

bile-capillaries  of,  171 5 
biliary  apparatus,  17 18 
blood- vessels  of,  1709 
borders  of,  1707 
caudate  lobe  of,  1709 
cells  of  Kupflfer,  1 7 1 7 
common  bile-duct,  1720 
cystic  duct  of,  1720 
development  and  growth  of,  1723 
iissure  of  ductus  venosus  of,  1707 
fossa  for  gall-bladder  of,  1 708 
gall-bladder  of,  17 19 
Glisson's  capsule  of,  1708 
hepatic  artery  of ,  1 7 1 1 

ducts  of,  1 718 

veins  of,  17 10 
impression,  oesophageal  of,  1708 

renal  of,  1709 
intralobular  connective  tissue  of,  171 7 

bile-ducts  of,  171 7 

veins  of,  1710 
ligaments  of,  1721 

coronary,  1721 

falciform,  1721 

round,  1721 

triangular,  1721 
lobes  of,  1706 

lobular  blood- vessels  of,  17 13 
lobules  of,  1712 
lyniphatics  of ,  1 7 1 1 
nerves  of ,  1 7 1 1 
non-peritoneal  area  of,  1707 
peritoneal  relations  of,  1721 
portal  (transverse)  fissure  of,  1708 

vein  of,  1709 
position  of,  1722 
pract.  consid,,  1726 
quadrate  lobe  of,  1709 
size  of,  1706 
Spigelian  lobe  of,  1707 


Liver,  structtire  of,  1712 

sublobular  veins  of,  17 10 

surfaces  of,  1707 

tuber  omentale  of ,  1 709 

umbilical  fissure  of,  1708 
notch  of,  1707 

weight  of,  1706 
Liver-cells,  17 14 
Lobe  or  lobes,  cerebral,  1135 

frontal,  1139 

of  hemispheres,  1139 

limbic,  1150 

occi pital,  1 145 

olfactory,  11 51 

parietal,  1143 

temporal,  1147 
Lobule  of  auricle,  1484 
Loin,  pract.  consid.,  530 
Lordosis,  144 

Lumbar  plexus,  lymphatic,  973 
Lumbo-sacral  cord,  133 1 
Lung  or  lungs,  1843 

air-sacs  of,  1850 

alveoli  of,  1850 

atria  of,  1850 

blood- vessels  of,  1853 

borders  of,  184^ 

development  of,  1861 

extemal  appearance  of,  1846 

tissures  of,  1845 

ligament  broad  of,  1858 

lobes  of,  1845 

lobule  of,  1849 

nerves  of,  1855 

physical  characteristics  of,  1846 

pract.  consid.,  1864 

relations  to  chest-walls,  changes  in,  1863 
to  thoracic  walls,  1855 

roots  of,  18^8 

dimensions  of,  1840 
nerves  of,  1839 
relations  of,  1840 

structure  of,  1851 

surfaces  of,  1843 

vessels  of,  1839 
Lunula,  of  nail,  1395 
Luschka,  foramina  of,  iioo 

gland  of,  1810 
Lutein  cells,  1990 
Luys,  nucleus  of,  1128 
Lymphatic  or  lymphatics,  of  abdomen,  971 

of  abdominal  walls,  976 

of  arm,  deep,  065 
superficial,  963 

of  bile-duct,  981 

of  bladder,  985 

of  bone,  93 

of  brain,  948 

of  brain  and  meninges,  948 

broncho-mediastinsd  trunk,  968 

capillaries,  933 

of  cervical  skin  and  muscles.  958 

of  cheeks,  951 

of  diaphragm,  970 

duct.  right,  945 

of  ear,  950 

of  eye  and  orbit,  949 

of  evelids,  1445 

of  Fallopian  tubes,  988 

of  gall-bladder,  981 

of  glands,  1536 

of  gums,  951 

of  hand,  964 
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Lymphatic  or  l3miphatics,  of  the  head,  945 
o£  heart,  970 
hemoljrmph  nodes,  936 
intercostal,  969 
of  intestine,  large,  978 

small,  977 
jugular  trunk,  958 
of  kidney,  982 
lacteals,  931 
of  larynx,  958 
of  leg,  deep,  904 

superncial,  993 
of  lips,  951 
of  liver,  980 
of  lower  extreinity,  991 
niammary  gland,  968 
of  meninges,  948 
of  muscle,  non-striated,  456 
of  nasal  fossa,  1426 

region,  951 
nodes,  935 
of  noše,  1407 
of  oesophagus,  971 
of  palate,  954 
of  pancreas,  979 
of  pelvis,  983 
of  pericardium,  716 
of  perineum,  987 
of  pharynx,  954 
of  prostate  gland,  985 
of  rectum,  1 680 

of   reproductive    organs,    extemal,    fe- 
male,  987 

extemal,  male,  986 

intemal,  female,  988 

intemal,  male,  987 
of  retina,  1468 
of  scalp,  948 
of  seminal  vesicles,  988 
of  skin,  1388 
of  small  intestine,  1643 
of  spleen,  982 
of  stomach,  976 
of  striated  muscle,  464 
subclavian  trunk,  963 
of  suprarenal  body,  983 
svstem,  931 
of  teeth,  951 
of  testis,  987 
thoracic  duct,  941 

pract.  consid.,  944 
of  thorax,  966 

cutaneous,  968 
of  thyroid  gland,  959 
of  tongue,  952 
of  tonsils,  954 
of  trachea,  958 
of  upper  extremity,  961 
of  ure  ter,  982 
of  urethra,  986 
of  utenis,  989 
of  vagina.  989 
of  vas  deferens,  988 
vessels,  development  of,  939 
Lymph-corpuscles,  031 

Lymph-noc(es  of  alKiomen,  pract.  consid.,  990 
abdominal,  visceral,  974 
ano-rectal,  976 
anterior  auricular,  946 
appendicular,  975 
01  arm,  pract.  consid.,  965 
of  axilla,  pract.  consid.,  965 
axillary,  961 


Lymph-nodes,  brachial,  deep,  961 
superficial,  961 

bronchial,  967 

buccinator,  947 

cervical,  deep,  inferior,  958 
superior,  957 

of  Cloquet,  992 

coeliac,  973 

delto-pectoral,  961 

development  of,  940 

epigastric,  972 

epitrochlear,  961 

facial,  947 

gastric,  974 

of  head,  pract.  consid.,  955 

hepatic,  975 

hypogastnc,  984 

iliac,  circumllex,  972 
intemal,  984 

inguinal,  991 

intercostal,  966 

of  intestine,  1640 

jugular  plexus,  956 

of  leg,  pract.  consid.,  994 

lingual,  947 

mammary,  intemal,  966 

mandibular,  947 

mastoid,  945 

maxillary,  947 

mediastinal,  anterior,  967 
posterior,  967 

mesen teric,  975 

mesocolic,  976 

of  neck,  956 

pract.  consid.,  959 

occipital,  945 

pancreatico-splenic,  975 

parotid.  946 

pectoral,  962 

of  pelvis,  pract.  consid.,  990 

popliteal,  992 

posterior  auricular,  945 

retro-pharvngeal,  948 

of  Rosenmaller,  992 

stemal,  966 

structure  of,  937 

submaxillary,  946 

submental,  946 

subscapular,  962 

superficial  cervical,  956 

thorax,  pract.  consid.,  971 

tibial,  anterior,  993 

tracheal  nodes,  967 

umbilical,  972 
Lymph-nodules,  936 
Lymphocytes,  031 

varieties  of,  685 
Lymphoid  structures  of  pharynx,  1 599 

tissue,  structure  of,  936 
Lymph-spaces,  931 
Lymph- vessels,  934 
Lyra,  11 58 

Macula  lutea,  1466 
Maculse  acusticae,  1516 
Maeendie,  foramen  of,  11 00 
Malar  bone,  209 

articulations  of,  210 
Malleus,  1497 

Malpighian  bodies  of  spleen,  1784 
Mammarv  glands,  2027 

'develo|)ment  of,  2032 

lymphatics,  968 
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Manixnary  glands,  nerves  of,  2032 
pract.  consid.,  2033 
structure  of,  2029 
vahations  of,  2033 
vessels  of,  2031 
Mandible,  211 

Manubrium  of  stemum,  155 
Marrovv  of  bone,  90 
Mast-cells  of  connective  tissue,  74 
Mastoid  cells,  1504 

pract.  consid.,  1^08 
process,  pract.  consid..,  1508 
Maturation  of  ovum,  16 
Maxilla,  inferior,  211 

development  of,  213 
structure  of,  213 
superior,  199 

antrum  of,  201 
articulations  of,  202 
development  of,  202 
Maxillary  sinus,  1422 
Meatus,  auditory,  intemal,  181 
inferior,  of  noše,  141 2 
middle,  of  noše,  141 1 
superior,  of  noše,  141 1 
Meckel,  diverticulum  of,  44 
Mediastinum,  anterior,  1833 
middle,  1833 
posterior,  1833 
pract.  consid.,  1833 
superior,  1833 
Medulla  oblongata,  1063 

central  gray  matter  of,  1073 
development  of,  iioi 
intemal  structure  of,  1068 
Medullary  folds,  26 
groove,  26 
sheath,  looi 
velum,  inferior,  1099 
superior,  1099 
Medullated  fibres,  1003 
Megakaryocytes,  689 
Meibomian  (tarsal)  glands,  1444 
Meissner,  corpuscles  of,  1017 

plexus  of,  1 64 J 
Membrane  or  membranes,  Bowman's, 

1451 
of  Bruch,  1456 

cloacal,  1939 

costo-coracoid,  568 

crico-thyroid,  181 5 

of  Demours,  1452 

Descemefs,  1452 

fenestrated,  77 

foetal,  30 

human,  35 

hyaloid,  1474 

interosseous,  of  tibia  and  fibula,  396 

mucous,  1528 

obturator,  341 

olfactory  (Schneiderian),  14 14 

pharyngeal,  1694 

pleuro-pericardial,  1700 

pleuro-peritoneal,  1700 

of  Reissner,  1 5 1 7 

of  Ruysch,  1456 

of  spinal  cord,  1022 

synovial,  of  joint,  iio 

tectoria,  1521 

thyro-hyoid,  1815 

of  tympanum,  1494 

vitelline,  15 

vitrea,  1456 


Meninges  of  brain,  pract.  consid.,  x2o8 

lymphatics  of,  948 
Menstniation,  2012 
Merkel,  tactile  cells  of,  10x6 
Mesencephalon,  1105 

development  of ,  1 1 1 7 

intemal  structure  of,  11 09 
Mesen  teries,  1741 
Mesenterium  commune,  1697 
Mesentery,  anterior,  1744 

of  appendix,  1665 

of  jejuno-ileum,  1650 

of  large  intestine,  1670 

permanent,  1752 

posterior,  part  ist,  1746 
part  2nd,  1751 
part  3rd,  1753 

primi  ti  ve,  1697 
Meso-appendix,  1665 
Mesocolon,  1670 

development  of,  1704 
Mesoblast,  23 

lateral  plates  of,  29 

paraxial,  29 

parietal  layer,  29 

visceral  layer,  29 
Mesogastrium,  1697 
Mesog^athism,  229 
Mesometrium,  2005 
Mesonephros,  1935 
Mesorarium,  2040 
Mesorchium,  2040 
Mesorhines,  1404 
Mesosalpinx,  1996 
Mesotendons,  471 
Mesothelium,  71 
Mesovarium,  1987 
Metabolism,  6 
Metacarpal  bones,  314 
Metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations,  327 
Metacarpus,  pract.  consid.,  319 
Metanephros  (kidney),  1937 
Metaphase  of  mitosis,  1 2 
Metaplasm,  8 
Metatarsal  bones,  428 
Metathalamus,  1126 
Mevnert,  commissure  of ,  1 1 1 5 
Mia-brain,  1061 
Milk,  2030 
Milk-ridge,  2032 
Mitosis,  II 

anaphases  of,  13 

metaphase  of,  la 

propnases  of,  12 

telophases  of,  13 
Molar  teeth,  1 546 
Moli,  glands  of,  1444 
Monorchism,  1950 
Monroe,  foramen  of ,  1131 
Mons  pubis,  2021 

veneris,  2021 
Montgomery,  glands  of,  2028 
Morgagni,  columns  of,  1674 

hydatid  of,  2002 

sinus  of,  497 

val  ves  of,  1674 
Morula,  22 
Mouth,  1538 

fioor  of,  pract.  consid.,  1593 

formation  of,  1694 

pract.  consid.,  1589 

roof  of,  228 

pract.  consid.,  1592 
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Mouth,  vestibule  of,  1538 

Mucoid,  83 

Mucous  membranes,  1528 

structure  of ,  1538 
Mtillerian  duct,  2038 
Muscle  or  muscles»  abdominal,  515 
abductor  hallucis»  661 

minimi  dinti,  608 

minimi,  of  foot,  662 

pollicis,  608 
adductor  brevis,  626 

hallucis,  662 

longus,  626 

ma^nus,  628 

pollicis,  610 
anconeus,  589 

of  ankle,  pract.  consid.,  666 
antibrachial,  591 

post-axial,  598 

pre-axial,  592 
of  anus,  1675 
appendicvilar,  566. 
ot  arm,  pract.  consid.,  589 
arytenoid,  1826 
of  auricle,  1486 
auricularis  anterior,  483 

posterior,  483 

superior,  483 
axial,  502 
of   axilla  and  shoulder,  pract.  consid., 

azygos  uvuls,  496 
biceps,  586 

femoris,  636 
brachial,  58^ 

post-axial,  588 

pre-axial,  586 
brachialis  anticus,  586 
brachio-radialis,  598 
branchiomeric,  474 
buccinator,  488 
bulbo-cavemostis,  565 
of  buttocks,  pract.  consid.,  641 
cardiac,  462 
cervical,  542 
chondro-glossus,  1578 
ciliary,  1458 
coccygeus,  561,  1676 
compound  pinnate,  469 
compressor  urethrae,  565 
constrictor  inferior  of  pnarynx,  1606 

middle  of  pharynx,  1605 

pharjrngis  mferior,  499 
medius,  498 
superior,  497 

superior  of  pharynx,  1604 
coraco-brachialis,  575 
of  cranium,  pract.  consid.,  489 
cremaster,  519 
crico-arytenoid  lateral,  1825 

posterior,  1825 
crico-thyroid,  1824 
crural,  647 

post-axial,  655 

pre-axial,  648 
crureus,  640 
dartos,  1963 
deltoideus,  578 
depressor  anguli  oris,  487 

labii  inferioris,  485 
dlaphragma,  556 
dieastricus,  477 
dilator  pupillae,  z  460 


Muscle  or  muscles,  dorsal,  of  trunk,  507 
of  Eustachian  tube,  1 503 
extensor  brevis  digitonim,  665 
pollicis,  602 

carpi  radialis  brevior,  598 
longior,  598 
ulnaris,  601 

communis  digitorum,  599 

indicis,  60^ 

longus  digitorum,  655 

longus  hallucis,  656 
pollicis,  603 

minimi  digiti,  600 

ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  6oa 
of  face,  pract.  consid.,  492 
facial,  479 
femoral,  633 

post-axial,  638 

pre-axial,  636 
flexor  accessorius,  654 

brevis  digitorum,  of  foot,  660 
hallucis,  660 
minimi  digiti,  609 

digiti  of  foot,  664 
pollicis,  608 

carpi  radialis,  59^ 

radialis  brevis,  597 
ulnaris,  594 

longus  digitorum,  651 
hallucis,  651 
pollicis,  596 

profundus  digitorum,  595 

sublimis  digitorum,  595 
of  foot,  659 

post-axial,  665 

pract.  consid.,  666 

pre-axial,  659 
gastrocnemius,  649 
gemelli,  630 
genio-glossus,  1578 
genio-hyoid.  1578 
genio-hyoideus,  545 
gluteus  maximus,  630 

medius,  631 

minimus,  633 
gracilis,  626 
of  hand,  606 

pre-axial,  607 
of  hip  and  thigh,  pract.  consid.,  642 
hypoglossal,  506 
hyo-glossus,  1578 
hyoidean,  480 

variations  of,  480 
iliacus,  624 
ilio-costalis,  508 
infraspinatus,  576 
intercostales  extemi,  538 

interni,  539 
interossei  dorsales  of  foot,  664 
of  hand,  613 

plantares,  663 

volares,  612 
interspinales,  513 
intertransversales,  513 

anteriores,  547 

laterales,  521 
intratympanic,  1499 
involuntary,  arrectores  pilorum,  1394 

nerve-endings  of,  1015 
ischio-cavemosus,  564 
of  knee,  pract.  consid.,  645 
of  laiynx,  1824 
latissimus  dorsi,  574 
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Muscle  or  muscles,  of  leg,   pract.   consid., 
66s 
levator  anguli  oris,  487 
scapulae,  571 

ani,  560,  1675 

labii  superioris,  487 

labii  superioris  alseque  naši,  485 

menti  (superbus),  485 

palati,  496,  1571 

palpebrae  superioris,  502 
levatores  costarum,  540 
lingualis,  1579 
of  lips,  1540 
longissimus,  510 
longus  coUi,  548 
of  lower  limb,  623 
Itimbricales,  of  hand,  6x0 

of  foot,  662 
masseter,  474 
of  mastication;  4^4 

variations  of,  477 
metameric,  502 
multifidiis,  512 
inylo-hyoideus,  477 
nasalis,  486 
non-striated,  blood-vessels  of,  456 

development  of,  457 

(involuntary),  454 

lymphatics  of,  456 

nerves  of,  456 

structure  of,  455 
obliquus  capitis  inferior,  5x4 
superior,  514 

extemus,  517 

inferior,  504 

intemus,  517 

superior,  504 
obturator  extemus,  629 

intemus,  629 
occipito-frontalis,  482 
omo-hyoideus,  544 
opponens  minimi  digiti,  608 

pollicis,  608 
orbicularis  oris,  486 

palpebrarum,  484 
orbital,  502 

of  palate  and  pharynx,  495 
palato-glossus,  497,  1579 
palato-pharyngeus,  497,  1571 
palmans  brevis,  607 

longus,  593 
pectinate,  of  heart,  695 
pectineus,  625 
pectoralis  major,  569 

minor,  570 
pelvic,  559 
perineal,  q;62 
peroneus  orevis,  658 

longus,  657 

tertius,  656 
of  pharynx,  1604 
pinnate,  469 
plantaris,  649 
platysma,  481 
popliteus,  655 
pronator  quadratus,  597 

radii  teres,  592 
psoas  magrnus,  623 

parvus  (minor),  624 
pterygoideus  extemus,  476 

intemus,  476 
pyloric  sphincter,  1626 
pyramidalis,  517 


Muscle  or  muscles,  pyrifonni8,  561 
quadratus  femoris,  629 

lumborum,  521 
quadriceps  femoris,  639 
of  rectum,  1675 
rectus  abdominis,  516 

capitis  anticus  major,  549 

capitis  anticus  minor,  550 
lateralis,  547 
posticus  major,  5x3 
posticus  minor,  5x4 

externus,  503 

femoris,  639 

inferior,  503 

intemus,  503 

superior,  503 
rhomboideus  major,  572 

minor,  572 
risorius,  487 
rotatores,  of  back,  513 
sacro-spinalis,  508 
salpingo-pharyngeus,  x6o6 
sartonus,  638 
scalene,  variations  of,  547 
scalenus  anticus,  546 

medius,  546 

posticus,  547 
of  scalp,  pract.  consid.,  489 
semimemoranosus,  438 
semi-pinnate,  469 
semispinalis,  511 
semitendinosus,  638 
serratus  magnus,  571 

posticus  inferior,  541 

posticus  superior,  54  x 
of  soft  palate,  1570 
soleus,  649 

sphincter  ani,  extemal,  x676 
extemus,  563 
intemal,  1677 

pupillae,  1460 

vesical,  extemal,  1925 
intemal,  X925 
spinalis,  511 
splenius,  510 
stapedius,  480,  1499 
stemalis,  570 

stemo-cleido-mastoideus,  499 
stemo-hyoideus,  543 
stemo-thyroideus,  545 
striated,  attachments  of,  468 

blood-vessels  of,  464 

bursae  of,  471 

classification  of,  47 x 

development  of,  465 

form  of,  469 

general  considerations  of,  468 

r3nTiphatics  of,  464 

nerves  of,  464 

nerve-supply,  general,  473 

structure,  general  of,  458 

variations,  46x 

(voluntary),  457 
stylo-glossus,  1579 
stylo-hyoideus,  480 
stylo-pharyngeus,  495,  x6o6 
subclavius,  570 
subcostal,  539 
subcrureus,  640 
submental,  477 
subscapularis,  578 
supinator,  60  x 
supraspinatiis,  575 
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^iSuscle  or  muscles.  temporalis,  475 
tensor  fascis  latse,  631 
palati,  479,  1570 
tympani,  479,  1499 
teres  major,  577 
minor,  576 
thoracic,  538 
thyTo-arytenoid,  1825 
thyn>-hyoideus,  545 
tibialis  anticus,  655 

posticus,  654 
o£  tongue,  1577 
trachealis,  1835 
transversalis,  510 
transverso-costal  tract,  508 
transverso-spinal  tract,  511 
trans versus  perinei  profundus,  565 
superficialis,  564 
of  tongue,  1579 
trapezius,  500 
tr\angiilaris  stemi,  540 
triceps,  588 
trigeminal,  474 
palatal,  479 
tympanic,  479 
of  tnink,  507 
of  upper  limb.  568 
vago-accessory,  495 
vastus  extemus.  640 

intemus,  640 
ventral,  of  trunk,  515 
voluntary,  motor  nerve-endings  of,  1014 
zygomaticus  major,  485 
minor,  485 
Muscle-fibre,  structure  of,  459 
Musctilar  system,  454 

tissue,  general,  454 
Myelin,  looi 

Myelocytes,  of  bone-marrow,  93 
Myeloplaxes,  of  bone-marrow,  92 
Myometrium,  2008 
Myotome,  30 
Myxoedema,  1794 

Naboth,  ovules  of,  2008 
Nail,  structure  of,  1395 
Nail-bed,  1396 
Nail-plate,  1395 
Nails,  1394 

development  of,  1403 
Nares,  anterior,  1404 

posterior,  14 13 
Nasal  bone,  200 

articulations  of,  209 
development  of,  209 
cavities,  pract.  consid.,  14 17 
cavity,  223 

hiatus  semilunaris  of,  194 
infundibulum  of,  194 
meatus  inferior  of,  225 
middle  of,  225 
superior  of,  225 
chamber,  224 

fossa,  blood-vessels  of,  1425 
floor  of,  1413 
lymphatics  of,  1426 
nerves  of,  1426 
roof  of,  1412 
fossae,  1409 
index,  1404 

mucous  membrane,  1413 
septum,  223,  1410 
tnangular  cartilage  of,  234 


Nasion,  228 

Nasmyth,  membrane  of,  1550 
Naso-lachrymal  duct,  1479 
Naso-optic  groove,  62 
Naso-pnarynx,  1598 
Navel,  37 

Neck,  landmarks  of,  554 
pract.  consid.,  550 
triangles  of,  547 
Nephrotome,  30 

Nerve   or  nerves,   abdominal,   of  vagus, 
1272 
abducent,  1249 

development  of,  1379 
aortic  (sympathetic),  1364 
auditory,  1256 

development  of,  1379 
of  auricle,  1487 
auricular,  great,  1286 

postenor,  of  facial,  1254 
of  vagus,  1268 
auriculo-temporal,  of  mandibular,  1244 
of  bone,  94 

buccal,  of  mandibular,  1243 
calcanean,  intemal,  1^44 
cervical,  anterior  divisions  of,  1285 
cardiac  inferior,  of  vagus,  1270 

superior,  of  vagus,  1270 
first,  posterior  division  of,  1281 
postenor  divisions  of,  1 28 1 
second,  posterior  division  of,  1281 
superficial,  1287 

third,  posterior  division  of,  1281 
cervico-facial,  of  facial,  1254 
chorda  tympani,  of  facial,  1253 
ciliary,  long,  of  nasal,  1234 
circumflex,  1307 

pract.  consid.,  1308 
of  clitoris,  2025 

coccyeeal,  posterior  division  of,  1284 
of  cocnlea,  membranous,  1521 
cochlear,  of  auditory,  1256 
of  comea,  1452 
cranial,  12 19 

crural,  anterior  (femoral),  1327 
cutaneous  intemal,  of  anterior  crural, 
1328 

middle,  of  anterior  crural,  1327 
perforating,    of    pudendal    plexu8» 

1347 
dental,  inferior,  of  mandibular,  1245 

superior     anterior,    of    maxillaryy 

1239 

middle,  of  maxillary,  1239 

posterior,  of  maxillary,  1238 

descendens  hypoglossi,  1277 

development  of,  1375 

digastric,  of  facial,  1254 

digital  of  median,  1301 

dorsal  of  clitoris.  13  51 

of  penis,  13  51 

of  epididymis,  1948 

of  extemal  auditory  canal,  1490 

extemal  cutaneous,  of  Itmibar  plexus, 

1324 
of  eyelids,  1446 

facial,  1250,  12  51 

development  of,  1378 

genu  of ,  1 2  5 1 

pract.  consid.,  1255 
of  Fallopian  tube,  1999 
frontal,  1234* 
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Nerve  or  nerves,  ganglionic,  of  nasal, 

"34 
genito-cniral,  1322 
of  glands,  1536 
glosso-pharyngeal,  1260 

development  of,  1379 
gluteal,  inferior,  1333 

superior,  1333 
of  heart,  704 

hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  1350 
hjrpoelossal,  1275 

development  of,  1380 

pract.  consid.,  1277 
ilio-hypogastric,  1320 
ilio-inguinal,  132 1 
infratrochiear.  1235 
intercostal,  13 14 
intercosto-humeral  ,1317 
intermedius  of  WrisDerg,  of  facial, 

1250 
intemal  cutaneous,  1303 

,  cutaneous  lesser,  1303 
interosseous  anterior  of  median,  1300 
of  kidney,  1886 
of  labia,  2024 

labial,  superior,  of  maxillary,  1240 
lachr3mial,  1233 

laryngeal,  extemal,  of  superior  laryn- 
geal,  1270 

inferior  (recurrent)  of  vagus,  1270 

intemal,  of  superior  laryngeal,  1270 

superior,  of  vagus,  1270 
of  larynx,  1827 
lingual,  of  glosso-pharyngeal,  1264 

of  hypoglossal,  1277 

of  mandibular,  1244 
of  lips,  1542 
of  liver,  1 7 1 1 

lumbar,  posterior  divisions  of,  1282 
of  lungs,  1855 
of  mammary  glands,  20^2 
mandibular,  (maxillary  mferior).  1242 
masseteric,  of  mandibular,  1242 
maxillary  (superior),  1237 
median,  1298 

branches  of,  1300 

pract.  consid.,  1301 
meningeal,  of  hypoglossal,  1277 

of  vagus,  1268 
mental,  of  inferior  dental,  1246 
of  muscle,  non-striated,  456 
muscular  of  glosso-pharyngeal,  1264 
musculo-cutaneous,  of  arm,  1298 

of  leg,  1338 
musculo-spiral,  1308 

branches  of,  1309 

pract.  consid.,  13 14 
mylo-hyoid,  of  inferior  dental,  1245 
nasal,  1234,  1235 

anterior,  1235 

extemal,  1235 

fossa,  1426 

intemal  (septal),  1235 

lateral,  of  maxillary,  1 240 

septum,  14 1  o 

superior  posterior,  of  spheno-pala- 

tine  ganglion,  1241 
naso-palatine,  of  spheno-palatine  gan- 
glion, 1 241 
of  noše,  1407 
obturator,  1324 

accessory,  1326     , 
occipital,  small,  1286 


Nerve  or  nerves,  oculomotor,  1225 

development  of,  1377 
oesophageal,  of  vagus,  1272 
of  oesophagus,  161 3 
olfactory,  1220 

development  of,  1376 

pract.  consid.,  1222 
ophthalmic,  1233 
optic,  1223 

development  of,  1482 

pract.  consid.,  1470 
orbital, of  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  1 24 1 
of  ovary,  1993 
of  palate,  1573 
palatine,   of  spheno-palatine   gangli<.>n, 

1241 
palmar  cutaneous  of  median,  130 1 
palpebral,  inferior,  of  maxillar>%  1 240 
of  pancreas,  1737 
of  parotid  gland,  1583 
of  penis,  197 1 
*  pericardial  of  vagus,  1272 
of  pericardium,  716 
perineal,  1350 

peripheral,  development  of,  10  ix 
peroneal,  communicating,    of    extem2j 

popliteal,  1335 
petrosal,  deep,  small,  1264 

superficial,   extemal,   of   facial. 

"53 
great,  of  facial,  1252 

small,  1264 

pharyngeal  of  glo6SO-pharyngeal, 

1264 

of  vagus,  1 269 
of  pharynx,  1606 
phrenic,  1290 
plantar  extemal,  1345 

intemal,  1344 
of  pleurae,  186 z 
popliteal,  external  (peroneal).  1335 

intemal  (tibial),  1339 
posterior  interosseous,  13 11 
of  prostate  gland,  1978 
pterygoid,  extemal,  of  mandibular, 

1243 
intemal,  of  mandibular,  1242 

pterygo-palatine    (pharyngeal),    of 

spheno-palatine  ganglion,  1242 

pudic,  1349 

pulmonary,  anterior.  of  vagus,  1272 

posterior,  of  vagus,  1272 

(sympathetic),  1364 
radial,  1313 
of  rectum,  1 680 
recurrent,  of  mandibiilar,  1242 

of  maxillary,  1237 
respiratory,  extemal  of  Bell.  1295 
sacral,  posterior  divisions  of,  1282 
sacro-coccygeal,  1352 

posterior,  1283 
saphenous,  intemal   Gong),  of  anterioi 
crural,  1329 

short  (extemal),  1342 
scapular,  posterior,  1295 
Bciatic,  great,  1335 

small,  1348 
of  scrotum,  1964 
of  skin.  1389 
of  small  intestine,  1643 
somatic,  12x8 
of  spermatic  ducts,  1959 
spheno-palatine,  of  maxniary,  1237 
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Nerve  or  nerves,  spinal,  1278 
spinal-accessory,  1274 

pract.  consid.,  1275 
splanchnic,  (syinpathetic) ,  1364 
of  spleen,  1787 
stapedial,  of  facial,  1253 
of  stomach,  1628 
of  striated  muscle,  464 
stylo-hyoid,  of  facial,  1254 
of  sublingual  gland,  1585 
of  submaxillary  gland,  1585 
subscapular,  1306 
supraorbital,  1234 
of  suprarenal  bodies,  1803 
suprascapular,  1295 
supratrochlear,  1234 
sural,  of  external  popliteal,  1335 
of  sweat  glands,  1400 
of  taste-buds,  1435 
temporal,  deep,  of  mandibular,  1243 

superficial,     of    auriculo-temporal, 
1244 
temporo-facial,  of  facial,  12^4 
temporo-malar  (orbital),  of  inaxillary, 

1238 
of  testis,  1948 
thoracic,  13 14 

anterior,  external,  1297 
intemal,  1303 

branches  of,  13 17 

cardiac,  of  vagus,  1272 

first,  131$ 

lower,  13 1 5 

posterior  divisions  of,  1282 

posterior  (long),  1295 
pract.  consid.,  1296 

pract.  consid.,  13 18 

second,  13 17 

third,  13 1 7 

twelfth  (subcostal)  13 17 

upper,  13 1  s 
of  thyroid  bodv,  1793 
of  thymus  body,  1800 
thyro-hyoid,  of  hypoglossal,  1277 
tibial,  anterior,  1336 

communicating,  1342 

posterior,  1342 

rectirrent,  1335 
of  tongue,  1 580 

tonsillar  of  glosso-pharyngeal,  1264 
of  trachea.  1836 
trigeminal,  1230 

development  of,  1378 

divisions  of,  1232 

pract.  consid.,  1248 
trochlear,  1228 

development  of,  1377 
tympanic,  of  glosso-pharyngeal,  1264 
to  tympanic  plexus,  of  facial,  1252 
ulnar,  1303 

branches  of,  1305 

pract.  consid.,  1306 
of  ure  ter,  1898 
of  urethra,  1927 
of  urinary  bladder,  19 10 
of  uterus,  2010 
of  vagina,  2018 
vagus,  1265 

and  spinal  accessory,  development 
of,  1380 

ganglia  of,  1267 

pract.  consid.,  1272 
vesti  Dular,  of  auditory,  1256 


Nerve  or  nerves,  visceral,  12 18 
Nerve-cells,  998 
bipolar,  999 
multipolar,  1000 
unipolar,  999 
Nerve-endings,  motor,  1014 

of  cardiac  muscle,  10 15 
of  involuntary  muscle,  ioi'5 
of  voluntary  muscle,  1014 
sensory,  10 15 

encapsulated,  10 16 
free,  10 15 

genital  corpuscles,  1017 
Golgi-Mazzoni  corpuscles,  1019 
Krause's  end-bulbs,  1016 
Meissner's  corpuscles,  1017 
Merkers  tactiie  cells,  10 16 
neuromuscular  endings,  i  o  1 9 
neurotendinous  endings,  1020 
Ruffini's  corpuscles,  1017 
Vater-Pacinian  corpuscles,  1018 
Nerve-fibres,  1000 
arcuate,  107 1 
axis-cylinder  of,  looi 
cerebello-olivary,  1072 
cerebello-thalamic,  11 14 
cortico-bulbar,  1115 
cortico-pontine,  11 15 
cortico-spinal,  11 15 
medullary  sheath  of,  looi 
meduUated,  1003 
neurilemma  of,  looi 
nonmedullated,  1003 
rubro-thalamic,  11 14 
of  sympathetic  system,  1356 
Nerve-termmations,  1014 
Nerve-trunks,  1006 

endoneurium  of,  1006 
epineurium  of,  1006 
funiculi  of,  1006 
perineurium  of,  1006 
Nervous  system,  996 
central,  102 1 
peripheral,  12 18 
sympathetic,  1353 

development  of,  10 13 
tissues,  997 

development  of,  1009 
Neurilemma,  looi 
Neuroblasts,  loio 
Neuro-epithelium,  70 
Neuroglia,  1003 

ependymal  layer  of,  1004 
glia-fibres  of,  1004 
of  gray  matter,  of  spinal  cord,  1035 
histogenesis  of,  loio 
spider  cells  of,  1004 
Neurokeratin,  looi 
Neuromuscular  endings,  1019 
Neurone  or  neurones,  996 
axones  of,  997 
dendrites  of,  997 
histogenesis  of,  10 11 
Neurotendinous  endings,  1020 
Nictitating  membrane,  1443 
Nipple,  2028 

Nodose,  ganglion  of  vagus,  1268 
Nodules  of  Arantius,  700 
Nonmedullated  fibres,  1003 
Normoblasts,  92 
Noše,  1404 

blood-vessels  of,  1407 
cartilages  of,  1404 
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Noše,  development  of,  1429 

hiatus  semilunaris  of,  141 1 

inferior  meatus  of,  141 2 

infimdibvilum  of,  141 1 

lateral  cartilages  of,  1405 

lymphatics  of,  1407 

middle  meatus  of,  141 1 

nerves  of,  1407 

olfactory  region  of,  14 13 

pract.  consid.,  1407 

respiratory  region  of,  141 5 

superior  meatus  of,  141 1 

vestibule  of,  1409 
hjostrils,  1404 
Notochord,  27 
Nuck,  canal  of,  2006 
Nuclein,  9 
Nucleoltis,  9 
Nucleus  or  nudei,  abducent,  1249 

acoustic,  1257 

ambiguus,  1074 

amygdaloid,  11 72 

arcuate,  1076 

caudate,  11 69 

cuneate,  1069 

facial,  1251 

dentate,  of  cerebelliim,  1088 

emboliformis  (embolus)  of  cerebellum, 
1089 

facial,  1251 

fastigii,  01  cerebellum,  1089 

globosus,  of  cerebelltmi,  1089 

^racile,  1069 

mtemal,  of  cerebellum,  xo88 

of  lateral  fillet,  1258 

lenticular,  11 69 

mammillaris,  11 29 

olivary,  107 1 

olivary,  superior,  1257 

red,  1114 

structiire  of ,  8 

trapezoideus,  1257 

vago-glosso-phar3rngeal,  1073 

vestibular,  of  reception,  1259 
Nuhn,  glands  of,  1577 
Nutrition,  accessory  organs  of,  1781 
Nymph£e,  2022 

Obelion,  228 
Obex,  1096 
Occipital  bone,  172 

lobe,  1 145 

protuberance,  extemal,  174 
intemal,  175 
Odontoblasts,  1558 
CEsophagus,  1609 

course  and  relations  of,  1609 

lymphatics  of,  971 

nerves  of,  161 3 

pract.  consid.,  161 3 

structure  of,  161  z 

vessels  of,i6i2 
Olecranon,  of  ulna,  281 
01factory  bulb,  1 1 51 

cells,  14 14 

hairs,  141 5 

lobe,  1 1 51 

membrane,  14 14 

pits,  62 

region  of  noše,  14 13 

striae,  1 1 53 

tract,  1 1 52 

trigone,  1 1 53 


01ivary  eminenoe,  z  066 

nuclei,  107 1 

accessor^r,  1072 

nucleus,  inferior,  1072 
Omental  sac,  1705 
Omenttmi,  duodeno-hepatic,  1746 

gastro-colic,  1747 

gastro-hepatic  (lesser),  1745 

gastro-splenic,  1747 

greater,  1747 

greater,  structure  of,  1749 
Ottcyte,  primary,  17 

secondary,  17 
OOplasm,  15 
Opercula  insulas,  1137 
'Ophryon,  228 
Opisthion,  228 
Optic  commissure,  1223 

entrance  or  papilla,  1462 

recess,  1132 

thalami,  11 18 

tracts,  1223 
Ora  serrata,  1467 
Oral  cavity,  development  of,  62 

glands,  development  of,  1589 
Orbit,  222 

axes  of,  222 

fasciae  of,  504 

lymphatics  of,  949 

pract.  consid.,  1438 
Organ  or  organs,    accessory,  of  nutrition, 
1781 

of  Corti,  1 519 

eenital,  extemal  female,  2021 

Jacobson's,  141 7 

reproductive  female,  1985 
male,  1941 

of  respiration,  1813 

of  sense,  1381 

of  taste,  1433 

urinary,  1869 
Oro-pharynx,  1598 
Orthognathism,  229 
Os  intermetatarseum,  432 

magntmi,  312 
Osseous  tissue,  84 
Ossicles  auditory,  1496 

articulations  of,  1498 
inctis,  1497 
malleus,  1497 
movements  of ,  1 500 
stapes,  1498 

of  ear,  development  of,  1535 
Ossification,  centres  of,  94 

of  epiphyses,  98 
Osteoblasts,  95 
Ostium  maxillare,  1422 
Otic  ganglion,  1246 
Ova  or  ovum,  1 5 

centrolecithal,  22 

fertilization  of,  18 

holoblastic,  22 

homolecithal,  21 

human,  1990 

maturation  of,  16 

meroblastic,  22 

primordial,  199J 

segmentation  ot,  ai 

stage  of.  56 

telolecithal,  22 

zona  pellucida  of.  1989 
Ovary  or  ovaries,  1085 

cortex  of,  1987 
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Ovarv  or  ovaries,  descent  o£,  2043 

oevelopment  of,  1993 

fixation  of,  1986 

Graafian  follicles  of,  198S 

hilum  of,  1985 

Lgament  of.  1987 

n^ulla  of,  1988 

nerves  of,  1993 

position  of,  1986 

pract.  consid.,  1995 

surfaces  of.  1985 

suspensory  ligament  of,  1986 

structure  of,  1987 

vessels  of,  1992 
Oviduct,  1996 

Pacchionian  bodies,  1205 

depressions,  198 
Palate,  1567 

bone,  204 

articulations  of,  205 
development  of,  205 

hard,  1567 

lyinphatics  of,  954 

nerves  of,  1573 

pract.  consid.,  1592 

soft,  1568 

muscles  of,  1570 

vessels  of,  1572 
Pallitun,  development  of,  11 89 
Palmar  aponeurosts,  606 

fascia,  606 
Pancreas,  1732 

body  of,  1733 

development  of,  1737 

ducts  of,  1736 

head  of,  1732 

interalveolar  cell<areas  of,  1735 

islands  of  Langerhans  of,  1735 

lymphatics  of,  979 

nerves  of,  1737 

pract.  consid.,  1738 

relations  to  peritoneum  of,  1736 

structure  of,  1734 

vessels  of ,  1736 
Panniculus  adiposus,  1384 
Papilla  or  papills,  circumvallate,  1575 

dental,  1558 

of  duodenum,  1720 

filiform,  1575 

fungiform,  1575 

lachrymal,  1478 

optic,  1462 

renal,  1875 
Paradidymis,  1950 
Parametrium,  2005 
Parathyroid  bodies,  1795 

structure  of,  1795 
•  Parietal  bone,  197 

articulations  of,  199 

impressions,  199 

lobe,  1 1 43 
Paroophoron,  2002 
Parotid  duct,  1 583 
gland,  1582 

nerves  of ,  1 583 
relations  of ,  1 582 
structure  of,  1586 
vessels  of ,  1 583 
Parovarium,  2000 
Patella,  398 

development  of ,  400  . 
movements  of,  409 


Patella,  pract.  consid.,  416 
Peduncle,  cerebellar,  inferior,  1067 

cerebral,  11 07 
Pelvic  girdle,  332 
Pelvis,  332 

development  of,  344 

diameters  of,  342 

diaphragm  of,  559 

index  of,  343 

jointsof.  337 

pract.  consid.,  350 

of  kianev,  1894 

landmarks  of,  349 

ligaments  of,  337 

Ijnnphatics  of,  983 

position  of,  ^42 

pract.  consid.,  345 

sexual  differences,  343 

stuface  anatomy  of,  345 

white  lines  of,  559 

as  a  whole,  341 
Penis,  1965 

corpora  cavemosa  of,  1966 

corpus  spongiostun  of,  1967 

crura  of,  1967 

glans  of,  1968 

nerves  of,  1971 

pract.  consid.,  1972 

prepuce  of,  1966 

structure  of,  1968 

vessels  of,  1970 
Pericaecal  fosss,  1666 
Pericardium,  714 

blood- vessels  of,  716 

ligaments  of,  716 

lymphatics  of,  716 

nerves  of,  716 

pract.  consid.,  716 
Perichondrium,  81 
Pericranium,  489 
Perilymph  of  intemal  ear,  1514 
Perimetrium,  2009 
Perimysiimi,  458 
Perineal  body,  2046 
Perineum,  female,  2046 

lymphatics  of,  987 

male,  191 5 

landmarks  of.  19 18 

triangular  ligament  of,  563 
Perineuriiun,  1006 
Periosteum.  89 

alveolar,  1553 
Peritoneum,  1740 

cavity,  lesser  of ,  1 749 

development  of,  1702 

of  large  intestine,  1670 

parietal,  anterior,  1742 
folds  of,  1742 
fossae  of,  1742 

pract.  consid.,  1754 
Perivascular  lymph-spaces,  93 1 
Pes  anserinus,  1252 

hippocampi,  1165 
Petit.  tnangle  of.  574 
Petro-mastoid    portion    of    temporal    bone, 

179 
Petrous   ganglion.    of    glosso-pharyngeal, 
1264 

subdivision,   of   petro-mastoid    bone, 
181 
Peyer's  patches,  1641 
Phalanges  of  foot,  432 

of  nand,  3x7 
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Phalanges  of  hand,  development  of,  318 
peculiarities,  318 
pract.  consid.,  320 
variations  of,  319 
Pharjrngeal  pouches,  1695 
Pharynx,  1596 

development  of,  1603 

growth  of ,  1 603 

raryngo..  1598 

lymphatics  of,  954 

lyinphoid  structures  of ,  1 599 

muscles  of,  1604 

našo-,  1598 

nerves  of,  1606 

oro-,  1598 

pract.  consid.,  1606 

primi  ti  ve,    1694 

relations  of,  1601 

sinus  pyriformis  of ,  1 598 

vessels  of,  1606 
Philtrum  of  lips,  1 540 
Pia  mater,  of  orain,  1202 

of  spinal  cord,  1022 
Piement-cells  of  connective  tissue,  74 
Pillars  of  fauces,  1569 
Pineal  body,  11 24 
Pinna,  1484 
Pisiform  bone,  311 

Pitviitary  bodv,  anterior  lobe  of,  1806 
development  of,  1808 
(hypophysis),  1129 
Placenta,  49 

basal  plate  of,  51 

cotyledons  of,  50 

discoidal,  ^4 

fcetal  portion,  50 

^ant  cells  of,  51 

mtervillous  spaces  of,  51 

marginal  sinus  of ,  53 

matemal  portion,  51 
•    multiple,  34 

septa  of,  51 

vitelline,  32 

zonular,  33 
Placentalia,  34 
Plane,  frontal,  3 

sagi  t  tal,  3 

trans verse,  3 
Plasma-cells  of  connective  tissue,  74 
Plasmosome,  9 
Plates,  tarsal,  1444 
Platyrhines,  1404 
Pleura  or  pleurae,  1858 

blood-vessels  of,  1860 

nerves  of,  1861 

outlines  of,  1859 

pract.  consid.,  1864 

relations  to  chest-walls,  changes  in,  1863 
of  to  surface,  1859 

structure  of,  1860 
Plexu8  or  plexu8e8,  aortic,  1373 

of  Auerbach,  1643 

brachial,  1292 

branches,  infraclavicular  of,  1297 

supraclavicular  of,  1295 
constitution  and  plan  of,  1293 
pract.  consid.,  1294 

cardiac,  1367 

carotid  (sympathetic),  1360 

cavemous,  ot  penis,  1374 
(sympathetic),  1361 

cervical,  1285 

branches  of,  1285 


Plexus  or  plexuses,  cervical,  branches. 

communicating  of,  1289 
deep,  of,  1289 
descending  of,  1288 
muscular  of,  1289 
superficial  of,  1286 
supraacromial  of,  1289 
supraclavicular  of,  1288 
suprastemal  of,  1288 
pract.  consid.,  1292 
coccygeal,  1352 
coeliac,  1370 

lymphatic,  973 
coronary,  1368 
gastric,  1370 
hemorrhoidal,  1374 
hepatic,  1370 
hypogastnc,  1373 

lymphatic,  984 
iliac,  lymphatic,  983 
inguinal,  lymphatic,  991 
Itunbar,  1^19 

lymphatic,  973 
muscular  branches  of,  1320 
of  Meissner,  1643 
mesenteric  inferior,  1373 

superior,  1372 
oesophageal,  1272 
ovarian,  13  71 
pampniform,  1960 
parotid,  1252 
pelvic,  1374 
phrenic,  137 1 
pract.  consid.,  1330 
prostatic,  1374 
pudendal,  1345 

branches,  muscular  of,  1346 
visceral  of,  1346 
pulmonary^  anterior,  1272 

postenor,  1272 
renal,  13  71 
sacral,  133 1 

branches,  articular  of,  1334 
coUateral  of,  1332 
musctilar  of,  1333 
terminal  of,  1334 
l)miphatic,  984 
posterior,  1282 
pract.  consid.,  1352 
šolar,  1368 
spermatic,  13  71 
splenic,  1370 
suprarenal,  13  71 
of  sympathetic  nerves,  1367 
tjrmpanic,  1264 
utero-vaginal,  1374 
vesical,  1374 
Plica  fimbriata,  1573 

semilunaris,  of  eye,  1443 
subUngualis,  1573 
Polar  body,  first,  16 
second,  16 
Pons  Varolii,  1077 

development  of,  1103 
intemal  stinicture  of,  1078 
Pontine  flexure,  1062 

nucleus,  1078 
Portal  system  of  veins,  919 
Postaxial,  4 
Pouch  of  Douglas,  1743 
pharyngeal,  61 
recto-uterine  '1743 
rect  o- vesical,  1743 
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Poupart,  ligaraent  of,  523 
Preaxial,  4 
Pregnancy,  201  a 
Prepuce  of  penis,  1966 
Priraitive  streak,  34 

significance  of,  25 
Process  or  processes,  ciliary,  1457 

fronto-nasal,  62 

mandibular,  62 

maxillary,  62 

nasal,  mesial,  62 
lateral,  62 

styloid,  of  petrous  oone,  183 

uncinate  of  ethmoid,  193 
Processus  cochleariformis,  182 

vaginalis,  2041 
Procto<Meum,  1695 
Prognathism,  229 
Pronephros,  1934 
Pronucleus,  female,  16 

male,  20 
Prophases  of  mitosis,  12 
Prosencephalon,  1059 
Prostate  gland,  1975 

development  of,  1979 
lymphatics  of,  985 
nerves  of,  1978 
pract.  consid.,  1979 
relations  of,  1976 
structure  of,  1977 
vessels  of,  1978 
Proteins,  8 
Protoplasm,  7 
Protovertebrae,  29 
Psalterium,  11 58 
Pseudostomata,  72 
Pterion,  228 

Pterygoid  plate,  inner,  189 
outer,  189 

processes  of  sphenoid  bone,  189 
Pubes,  334 

Pulmonar>'  system  of  veins,  852 
Pulp  of  teeth,  1554 
Pulvinar,  11 19 
Puncta,  lachrymal,  1478 
Pupil,  1459 

Purkinje  cells  of  cerebellum.  1090 
Putamen,  11 70 
Pyramid,  1065 

Pyraniidal  tract,  in  medulla,  1075 
Pyramids,  decussation  of,  1064 

renal,  1876 
Pyrenin,  9 

Radius,  287 

development  of,  293 

landmarks  of,  296 

pract.  consid.,  293 

structure  of,  292 

surface  anatomy,  300 
Rami  communicantes  of  sympathetic  system, 

1356 
Ranvier,  nodes  of,  looi 
Rauber,  cells  of,  23 
Recto-uterine  pouch,  1743 
Recto-vesical  pouch,  1743 
Rectum,  1672 

blood- vessels  of,  1679 

growth  of,  1680 

lymphatics  of,  1680 

muscles  and  fascise  of,  1675 

nerves  of,  1680 

peritoneal  relations  of,  1679 


Rectum,  pract.  consid.,  1689 

structure  of,  1674 

val  ves  of,  1674 
Reduction  division,  18 
Reil,  island  of,  11 49 

limiting  sulcus  of,  1139 
Reissner's  fibre,  1030 

membrane,  of  cochlea,  151 7 
Remak,  fibres  of,  1003 
Renal  duct,  1894 
Reproduction,  6 

Reproductive  organs,   development  of, 
2037 
extemal,    female,    lymphatics 
of,  087 
male,  lymphatics  of,  986 
female,  1985 
intemal,  female,  lymphatics  of,  988 

male,  lymphatics  of,  987 
male,  1941 
Respiration,  organs  of,  1813 
Respiratory  region  of  noše,  141 5 

tract,  development  of,  1861 
Restiform  body,  1067 
Rete  Malpighi,  1386 
Reticular  tissue,  75 
Reticulin,  83 
Retina,  1462 

blood- vessels  of,  1467 

development  of,  1482 

lymphatics  of,  1468 

pars  optica  of,  1462 

pract.  consid.,  1468 

structure  of,  1463 
Retro-colic  fossa,  1667 
Retzius,  prevesical  space  of,  525 

space  of,  1906 
•    veins  of,  924 
Rhinencephalon,  1151 

development  of,  1193 
Rhombencephalon,  derivat  i  ves  of,  1063 
Ribs,  149 

astemal,  150 

exceptional,  152 

floatmg,  150 

pract.  consid.,  169 

stemal,  150 

variations  of ,  1 53 
Right  lymphatic  duct,  945 
Rima  glottidis,  1820 
Ring,  abdominal,  extemal,  524 
intemal,  524 

femoral  (crural),  1773 
Riolan,  muscle  of,  484 
Rivinus,  ducts  of,  1585 

notch  of,  1493 
Rolando,  fissure  of ,  1 1 3  7 

funiculus  of,  1067 
RosenmUller,  fossa  of,  1 598 

lymph-nodes  of,  992 

organ  of,  2000 
Rostrum,  of  corpus  callosum,  11 56 

of  sphenoid  bone,  187 
Ruffini,  corpuscles  of,  1017 
Ruysch,  membrane  of,  1456 

Sac,  conjunctival,  1443 

lachrjrmal,  1478 

vitelhne,  32 
Saccule,  151 5 

structure  of ,  1 5 1 6 
Sacral  lymphatic  plexus,  984 
Sacro-iliac  articulation,  338 
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Sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  339 
Sacrum,  124 

development  of,  129 

sexual  differences  o£,  127 

variations  of,  127 
Salivary  glands,  1582 

structure  of,  1585 
Santorini,  cartilages  of,  181 7 

duct  of,  1736 
Saphenous  opening,  635 
Sarcolemma,  459 

Sarcous  (muscular)  substance,  459 
Scala  tympani,  1514 

vestibuli,  15 14 
Sc^ilp,  lyniphatics  of,  ^48 

muscles  and  fasciae,  pract.  consid.,  489 
Scaphoid,  309 

bone  of  foot,  425 

development  of,  426 
Scapula,  248 

development  of,  253 

landmarks  of,  255 

ligaments  of,  256 

pract.  consid.,  253 

sexual  differences,  252 

structure  of,  253 
Scapulo-clavicular  articulation,  262 
Scarp>a,  canals  of,  201 

fascia  of ,  515 

ganglion  of,  1259 

triangle  of,  639 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  1452 
Schwann.  sheath  of,  1001 
Sclera,  1449 

development  of,  1482 

pract.  consid.,  1453 

structure  of,  1450 
Sclerotome,  30 
Scoliosis,  144 
Scrotum,  1961 

dartos  muscle  of,  1963 

nerves  of,  1964 

pract.  consid.,  1964 

raphe  of,  1962 

tunica  vaginalis  of,  1963 

vessels  of,  1964 
Segmentation,  21 

com plete,  22 

e(]ual.  22 

partial,  22 
Sella  turcica,  186 
Semilunar  bone,  310 

cartilages  of  knee-joint,  402 

val  ves,  700 
Seminal  vesicles,  1956 

Ivmphatics  of,  q88 
pract.  consid.,  1059 
rclations  of,  1957 
structure  of,  1058 
vessels  of,  1058 
Seminiferous  tubulcs,  1042 
Sense,  organs  of,  1381 
Septum  or  scpta,  aortic,  707 

auricular.  604 

criirale  (femorale\  625 

intemicdium,  706 

intermuscular,  470 

intervcntricular,  696 

lucidum,  II  5Q 

median,  postcrior,  of  spinal  cord,  1027 

nasal,  1410 

cartilagc  of,  1405 

placental,  51 


Septum  or  septa,  primum,  706 
secundum,  708 
spurium,  707 
transversum,  1701 
Serosa,  31 

Sertoli,  cells  of,  1943 
Sesamoid  bones,  104 
of  foot,  433 
of  hand,  318 
Sharpey's  tibres  of  bone,  87 
Shoulder,    muscles    and    fascia    of,     pract 

consid.,  ^70 
Shoulder-girdle,  248 

surface  anatomy  of,  263 
Shoulder-joint,  274 
bursae  of,  277 
dislocation  of.  582 
landmarks  of,  280 
ligaments  of,  274 
movements  of,  277 
pract.  consid.,  278 
Shrapneirs  membrane,  1494 
Sigmoid  cavity,  greater,  of  ulna,  282 
lesser,  of  ulna,  281 
flexure.  1669 

peritoneal  relations  of,  1671 
pract.  consid.,  1685 
Sinus  or  sinuses,  basilar,  874 
pract.  consid.,  874 
cavemous,  872 

pract.  consid.,  873 
circular,  872 
confluence  of,  868 
of  dura  mater,  867 
frontal,    1423;  226  (bony) 
development  of,  1432 
pract.  consid.,  1427 
intercavemous,  872 
lactiferus,  2030 
lateral,  867 

pract.  consid.,  869 
longitudinal,  inferior,  871 
superior,  870 

pract.  consid.,  870 
marginal,  872 

of  placenta,  53 
maxillary.  1422;  20  (bonv) 
development  of,  1431 
pract.  consid.,  1428 
of  Morgagni,  497 
occi pital,  872 
palatal,  1425 
petrosal,  inferior,  874 

superior,  874 
pocularis,  1922 
pra^cervicalis,  61 
pvriformis  of  pharynx,  1598 
renal,  1874 
reuniens,  707 
sigmoid,  868 
sphenoidal,  1425 

pract.  consid.,  1428 
spheno-piirietal,  874 
straight,  872 
uro-genital,  1939 
of  Valsalva,  700 
venosus,  705 
Skeleton,  103 

apjx»ndicular,  104 
axial,  103 
Skene,  tubes  of.  1924 
Skin,  bk)od-vessels  of,  1387 
development  of,  1400 
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Skin,  cnd-bulbs  of  Krause,  1389 
end-organs  of  Riiffini,  1389 
genital  corpuscles,  1389 
Golgi-mazzoni  corpuscfes,  1389 
lyniphatics  of,  1388 
Meissner^s  corpiiscles,  1389 
nerves  of,  1389 
pigmentation  of,  1387 
stratum  cometun  of,  1387 

germinativum  of,  1385 

granulosum  of,  1386 

lucidum  of,  1386 
structure  of,  1382 
Vater-Pacinian  corpuscles,  1389 
SkuU,  172 

alveolar  point  of,  228 
anthropologjr  of,  228 
asymmetry,  230 
auricular  point  of,  228 
capacity  of,  230 
chanees  in  old  age,  233 
chordal  portion,  28 
dimensions  of,  229 
fontanelles  of,  231 
glenoid  point  of,  228 
growth  and  age  of,  230 
indeXy  cephalic  of,  229 

facial  of,  229 

of  height  of,  229 

nasal  of,  229 

orbital  of,  229 

palatal  of,  229 
landmarks  of,  240 
malar  point  of,  228 
mentaf  point  of,  228 
occi pital  jx>int  of,  228 
pract.  consid.,  235 
prechordal  portion,  28 
sexual  differences,  234 
shape  of,  229 
subnasal  point  of,  229 
surface  anatomy,  234 
weight  of,  233 
as  whole,  216 
Smegma,  1966 

Solitary  noaules  of  Intestine,  1640 
Somatopleura,  29 
Somites,  29 

Spacc  or  spaces,  of  Bums,  543 
of  Fontana,  1452 
perforated,  anterior,  11 53 

posterior,  1107 
quadTangular,  of  m.  teres  major,  578 
of  Retzius,  1906 

subarachnoid,  of  spinal  cord,  1022 
subdural,  of  spinal  cord,  1022 
sublingual,  1581 
of  Tenon,  1417 

triangular,  of  m.  teres  major,  578 
Spermatic  cord,  1960 

constituents  of,  1960 

pampiniform  plexus  of,  1960 

pract.  consid.,  1961 
ducts,  1953 

nerves  of,  1959 

structure  of,  1956 

vessels  of,  1958 
filaments,  1946 
Spermatids,  1944 
Spermatocvtes,  primary,  1944 

seconaary,  1944 
Spermatogenesis,  1944 
Spermatogones,  1944 


Spermatozoa,  1946 
Spermatozoon,  16 
Sperm-nucleus,  20 
Spheno-ethmoidal  recess,  1411 
Sphenoid  bone,  186 

articulations  of,  190 
development  of,  190 
great  wings  of,  187 
lesser  wings  of ,  1 88 
pterygoid  processes  of,  189 
Sphenoidal  sinus,  1425 
Spheno-palatine  ganglion,  1240 
Spigelius,  lobe  of,  1707 
Spinal  column,  114 
Spinal  cord,  102 1 

anterior  hom,  nerve-cells  of,  1030 
arachnoid  of,  1022 
blood- vessels  of,  1047 
cauda  equina  of,  1025 
central  canal  of,  1030 
coltimns  of,  1027 
anterior,  1027 
lateral,  1027 
posterior,  1027 
commissure,  gray  of,  1028 

white,  anterior  of,  1028 
conus  medullaris,  1021 
denticulate  ligaments  of,  1023 
development  of,  1049 
dura  mater  of,  1022 
enlargement,  cervical,  of,  1026 

lumbar  of,  1026 
fibre-tracts  of  white  matter,  1038 
fissure,  median  anterior  of,  1027 
form  of,  1026 
gray  matter  of,  1028 

nerve-fibres  of,  1036 
neuroglia  of,  1035 
ground-bundle,  anterior,  1046 

lateral,  1045 
horn,  anterior  of,  1029 
lateral  of,  1029 
posterior  of,  1029 
memoranes  of,  1022 
microscopical  structure  of,   1030 
nerve-cells,  grouping  of,  1032 
pia  mater  of,  1022 
posterior  hom,  nerve-cells  of,  1033 
pract.  consid.,  105 1 
root-line,  ventral  of,  1027 
segments  of,  1024 
septum,  median  posterior  of,  1027 
suDstantia   gelatinosa   Rolandi   of, 

1029 
sulcus  postero-lateral  of,  1027 
tract,   anterior  pyramidal  (direct), 
1046 
of  Burdach,  1039 
direct  cerebellar,  1044 
of  Goli,  1039 
of  Gower,  1044 
lateral     (crossed 

1043 
of  Lissauer,  1042 

white  matter  of,  1036 
ganglia,  1279 
nerves,  1278 

constitution  of,  1278 

divisions,  primary,  anterior,  of,  1284 
posterior,  of,  1279 

number  of,  1279 

size  of,  1279 

typical,  1284 


pyramidal). 


131 
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Spinal  nerves,  ventral  (motor)  roots  of,  1279 
Spine,  114 

articulations  of,  132 

aspect,  anterior  of,  138 
lateral  of,  138 
posterior  of,  138 

curves  of,  138 

dimensions  and  proportions  of,  141 

landmarks  of,  146 

lateral  ctirvature  of,  144 

ligaments  of,  132 

movements  of,  142 

practical  considerations,  143 

sprains  of,  144 

as  whole,  138 
Splanchnopleura,  29 
Splanchnoskeleton,  84 
Spleen,  1781 

development  and  growth  of,  1787 

lymphatics  of,  982 

movable,  1788 

nerves  of,  1787 

nodules   (Malphighian  bodies)  of,   1784 

peritoneal  relations  of,  1785 

pract.  consid.,  1787 

pulp  of,  1783 

structure  of,  1783 

surface  anatom y  of,  1787 
basal,  1782 
gastric,  1782 
phrenic,  1781 
renal,  1782 

suspensorv  ligament  of,  1786 

vessels  of,  1786 
Spleens,  accessory,  1787 
Splenium,  of  corpus  callosum,  1 1 56 
Spongioblasts    loio 
Spongioplasm,  8 
Sprains,  of  spine,  144 
Squamoiis  portion  of  temporal  bone,  177 
Stapes,  1498 
Stenson,  canals  of,  201 

duct,  1583 
Stephanion,  229 
Stemo-clavicular  articulation,  261 

pract.  consid.,  263 
Stemum,  155 

development  of,  157 

pract.  consid.,  168 

sexual  differences  of  156 

variations  of,  156 
Stigmata,  72 
Stilling,  canal  of,  1474 
Stomach,  161 7 

blood-vessels  of,  1627 

curvature  greater  of,  161 7 

curvature  lesser  of,  161 7 

fundus  of,  1618 

glands  of,  1623 

growth  of,  1629 

Ivmphatics  of,  976,  1628 

nerves  of,  1628 

peritoneal  relations  of,  i6iq 

p(.)silion  and  relations  of,  1619 

pract.  consid.,  1629 

pvlorus,  1 61 8 

shape  of,  1618 

structure  of.  1621 

variations  of,  1620 

weight  tnd  dimensions  of,  1619 
Stomata,  72 
St  nno<lrpum.  16^4 
Strabismus,  1 440 


Stratuin  zonale,  of  thalamus,  x  i  a3 
Stria  mediillaris,  11 19 
Striae,  acotistic,  1096 
Structure,  elements  of,  5 
Styloid  process  of  ulna,  285 
Sublingual  ducts,  1585 
gland,  1585 

nerves  of,  1585 
structure  of,  1587 
vessels  of,  1585 
space,  1 58 1 
Submaxillary  duct,  1584 
ganglion,  1247 
gland,  1583 

nerves  of,  1585 
structure  of,  1587 
vessels  of,  1585 
Subpatellar  fat,  405 
Subperiosteal  bone,  98 
Sub-peritoneal  tissue,  1742 
Substantia  nigra,  11 09 
Sulci,  development  of,  1190 
fissures,  cerebral,  1135 
Sulcus  hypothalamicus,  11 19 
Suprarenal  bodies,  1801 
acccssory,  1805 
development  of,  1804 
growth  of,  1804 
nerves  of,  1803 
pract.  consid.,  1806 
relations  of,  1801 
structure  of,  1802 
vessels  of,  1803 
body,  lymphatics  of.  983 
Suture  or  sutures,  107 
amniotic,  31 
coronal,  216 
cranial,  216 

closure  of,  233 
lambdoidal,  217 
sagittal,  216 
Sylvian  aqueduct,  1108 
grav  matter,  1109 
Sylvius,  fissure  of,  1136 
Sympathetic  ner\'es,  plexuses  of,  1367 
Sympathetic  svstem,  1353 
aortic  nerves,  1364 
association  cords  of,  1357 
constitution  of,  1355 
ganglia  of,  1356 
gangliated  cord  of,  1355 
gangliated     cord,    cer\*ico-ceph. 
portion,  1358 

lumbar  portion.  13^0 
sacral  portion,  i3(>7 
thoracic  portion,  1364 
ners-e-fibres  of,  1356 
ple.xus,  aortic,  1372 
cardiac,  1367 
carotid,  1360 
cavemous,  1361 
cavemous,  of  penis.  1374 
coeliac,  1370 
gastric.  1370 
hemorrhoidal.  1374 
hepatic,  1370 
h  v  pegast  ne.  1374 
mesenteric.  inferior.  1373 

superior,  1372 
ovarian,  1372 
pelvic,  1374 
phrenic,  13  71 
prostatic.  1374 
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SyiTipathelic  system, plexus,  renul,  1371 

šolar,  1368 
STXjnnatic,  1372 
splciiic,  1370 
suprarenal,  13  71 
utero-vaginal,  1374 
VLbical,  1374 
plexuses  of,  1356 
pract.  C(jnsid.,  1575 
pnimonarv  ncrvcs,  1364 
rami  c<.)inmunicaTiiC6  of,  1356 
splanchiilc  afferent  fibres  of,  1357 
elTerent  hbres  of,  1357 
ncrves,  1364 
Syniphysis,  lOvS 
pubis,  33y 
Svnarthrosis,  107 
Svnchundrosis,  108 
S\ncytiuni  of  choriun,  4q 
Svndesmosis,  108 
Svsiom,  gastro-pulinoiiarv,  1527 
muscular,  4^4 
nen^ous,  qqo 
uro-genital.  iS.69 

Txnia  chorioidea,  11 64      • 
coli,  1660 
ft>rnicis,  1 163 
st:micircularis,  1162 
t  hala  mi,  1 1 19 
'i\»potum,  1157 
'i\arsal  bones,  419 

pl-ites,  1444 
'fa^sus,  419 
Tastti,  (jr^an  of.  1433 
rasK'-bu<is,  14.^3 

devel<>])nit.'at  of,  1436 
norve^  ot,  1435 
slrurLure  of,  1434 
Teeth,  1542 

alveular  f>firi<)Stouin,  1553 
bii  iisnids  (premolars),  1545 
caiiuies,   1 544        '  • 

milk.  I  S4  5 
cement  um  of,  1  ^52 
doiitine  ot,  i  550 
(level';>])ment  of,  1556 
enauicl  "^f,  1548 
hoiiiolr)^'ieS  of,   I  ^6() 
imf)la'it  iik)n  and  relations  of,  1554 
inciS'>rs,  i  543 

milk,  1514 
I\Tn;.*ji.iti(  s  (jf,  051 
n;ilk.  erii^»tion  of.  1564 
(temporarv),  1542 
molars,  i  546 

milk,  1547 
ne^k  f)f.  1 54? 
|H.^rmanent,  t  542 

d«?velopment  of,  1564 
eru]>tion  of,  1565 
rekitions  of.  »554 
pract.  ccmsid.,  1501 
pu^ji  of,  15S4 
piilp-cavity  of,  T  542 
temp.  rarv,  relations  of,  1556 
variations  of,  1566 
Tegmen  tvtnpani,  1496 
Tegmentum,  1 1 12 
Tcla  chorioidea,  1097 
sub<:utanea,  13  84 
Telenrcj>ha1"n,  1132 
Telophast»s  of  mitcjsis,  13 


Temporal  bone,  176 

articnkitions  of,  184 
■  cavilios  and  })<is.^a^'cs,  1S3 
development  of,  1^4 
IX)rtion,  petro-masioid,  179 
scpiaraous,  177 
tympiinic,  179 
lobe,  1 1 47 
TemT)oro-mandibular  articulation,  214 
Te  no  o  oculi,  484 
Tcndon,  77,  468 

conjuined,  518 
Tendun-cells,  78 
Tendon-sheaths,  470 
Tenon,  capbule  of,  504 

s]'ace  of,  1437. 
Tentoriinn  cerebcili,  1199 
Terms,  descriy)tive.  3 
Testis  or  testes,  1941 

aj)iKmdages  of.  1949 
architecture  of,  1942 
descent  of,  20^0 
Ivmphatics  of,  087 
mediastinum  of,  1942 
nerves  of,  1948 
jjract.  consid.,  1950 
stnicture  oi,  1942 
tubules  seminiferous  of,  1942 
tirnica  albiiginea  of,  1(^42 
vesscls  of,  1948 
Thakiniic  radiation,  11  22 
Thakimus,  11 18 

conncctions  of.  11  21 
structure  of,  1120 
Thebcsian  valve,  695 

veins,  694 
Theca  foliiculi,  of  hair,  1302 
Thcnar  eminence.  607 
Thigh,  hindmarks  of.  670 

muscles  and    fasciic  of,   pract    consid, 
642 
Third  ventricle,  1131 

clv)roid  plexus  of,  1131 
Th()rax,  149 

articulations  of,  157 
in  infancv  and  childhood,  164 
kmdmarks  of.  170 
Ivmphatics  of,  966 
movements  of,  165 
pract.  consid.,  167 
sexual  differences.  164" 
subdivision.s  of,  1832 
surfacc  anatomv.  166 

kindmarks  of,  1868 
as  \vhole,  1^2 
1  himib,  articul<il'itn  of,  326 
Thymus  bodv.  jy<)h 

chan.TS  of,  17(^7 
dcvt  i<>pi  lont  c»f,  i8co 
ij,>r "o<  ..f ,  1800 
sha;.<    roid  relations  of,   I7(,6 
stnict  T.H'  oi,  1798 
vesscls  iii,  1  79Q 
\vci;;ht  of,  T7()7 
Thvroid  bothcs.  acccssory,  1703 
Thyroid  bculv,  1780 

development  of,  1793 
nerves  (>f,  i  703 
]'ract.  consid.,  17')  i 
sha]y^  and  relations  of,  I78<j 
strnctnre  of.  1791 
vesfcls  of,  1792 
cartilaj^e,  i  81  j 
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JT?-  •:.  consid  ,  1 5,^4 
\c\-.b(  X  of .  I  s^o 
Toii.,!l  -)!    toiiMls^an:3-odal.i,.of  c-re^.cllum. 

f.ti    i;,  i,  I 'IDO 

['•'•    -v.!,  rclati- -r-.F.  r  ^.  1602 
'i  I',-:' Ml    1575 
hTiir.n;.i:<-s  <-,\.  05:5 

;■:      t.  f  i-nsid..  ihct< 
*       'd,   I  rc7 

io,-.t  r-v.,,.  .    J  :;62 

T  >'  1'  i-.v.i  riu  ture.   i  "  ;^ 
T<T<'»^'-.  phv.  of  a^    l.jujc-i,   ;;-^[ 
vr.'ri..-rerehirl.  1214 

"'';/i:Ti^'ion  of.   1837 
■  *tH;j  (/,   18  ;7 
t.'  •  ••;.  ..♦*.  I.S37 

':      'I  I-  /H-S  of,  y;S 
n-r/es  of.  18^6 
ryc*   cor.^id..  1840 
r   !at  ..»,>    >f,   1836 
s  r..  ture  «)f.  1835 
.v^  »'Is  of,  1836 
IVr    t    or   tracts,    (t  ^^M    nil.r.i-«?nin..' 

MT4 

1  i'A  •J.ul'>-p.'diin(  »liar.  t  1.4 
lili  ;tr:vj;  ,  t  j^  il;tn-iic,  i  r  j  1 
(jf  n.t  ^iai  ri^!«'t,  i'-76 
o'f''(  V)rv,  T :  5;? 
th  d  iTnori;vl.d.  lov/i  r.   ri2j 

'"rr>^     '>;i'l  >  <'  .C,  3  :  i 

J'*<      ..  '    v  '  ]t   .,f"    -cS 

'^i'i«iii;].  •  i  IK  ^<:,  ".:.-  h,  C26 

'f     •  d,   I  .  ir- 

.-     f  -•'.•':  '     T,.  •   . 
'r  .  * 


Irj.;..p-'>-,  a-M-vLi-.i,   '^  .7 

h/PO'.:i-'bsi,  icT- 

(  urr.-.-nitaJe,   z  (m 

vaL^i,  i:>0  7 


'^*  s 


I 


Trov !  i<a  o:  :.r.j7.<- j  u:..  :    ^ 

t.l  orbit,  50 4 
Tr'xhr)irics,  1 13 
t  ropiv.>i.]aiJt.  J^ 
TriiiKUs     hr.>-iv  hf  niedi  •  .t 
1.68 

J  ul>enle  c^r  L  wer.  005 
Tul'en  \!l':m  ar-usu   -^^^  j  ^,  • 

oltat.  ton  um    11-^ 
T  Jbes,  FalloT ..  n,  lor.r. 
Tunica  va-dna!:,  ..f  v  rottm    it.^'  - 
.romata   Don«.^,  !!iii-nor,     cH 

arti«-\i).U:f  »n^  oi.   .  n^ 
d«'v«.0"|iir!cMt  C!,  2c  s 
midd'e   ••!':]  mr.;«:    ..  -. 

si:j.H^r];»r.  .jf  cihmoid  ./; 
T^nipiuic  jHirtion  of  t/-in;ord  *  - 
TyTn|)anuTi,  i4{,»2 

attic  of,  J  z- o 

c.tviiv  of,  T  ^  - 

Cr   iTfTlTS  .'f,     :  4     r 

;r,'.'i    brane  ol.   r  ..^4 

j.r  ict.  ■^».-ii*:-..!..  I  co- 
nni'-or..->  rvmbranc  ci*,  i  ?t :: 
"Va!  n-d  .-,v  uf,  1405 
i>ratt.  consid.,  i  :;o4 
pr"iP(.nr,iorv  «  f.  i  j^^^ 
p>ranij  i  of.  j^f.') 

rOUlul    '.MTlji     \V      .f,    I4{)^ 

s<.'Onr  birv  :.i.  n. Igrane  or 
tf^piitn  '.f,  14., 6 
Tvson,  j.i:'iids  '.f,  n.,06 


Ulna.  TNT 

d. 'Ve i.  I-  •  .1*1. t  -'»f.  285 
la'ulinark^-  c  f .   -'^7 
T  ra,  t.  ( .;nsid  .  .  S 5 

--■nrfvt   ai  alo!a\ ,  y  o 
I'rnbiiii  al  '-tjrd,  5^ 

allaii*'  >i\'  dii.  t  .  f,   ;; , 
aTTM-'..ti--  Fh".vth  of    <;4 
bi  >t.  b\\'v^.js,  yt'     -  J 

l'T<  a*.e  ipst^rtioi    r.    5^ 
jellv  of  \\  h"*-".  TI  .  f   V  . 


TI  1  a  rt:  i^"*  al  !''^><  »■• 
w!  ::t  k"[A<   .'..->  1:1 
ti'^an-  i  f  jivtT.  ;  7:  ^ 

rioii  h  oi  ii\'or,   i  7C7 
Vmv;i{  !•.     ^2 

UlKUS.    I  I  <.j 

I  T  iT  V  T  1'rnb.  n''U>    1«-S  i.f.    : 

Ur     !)'is.   v  j; 

ffti.a.  -.1  -    ' 

' »  m  p  t  a*  JI'*   ..f,  ..s  ' 


^i*r 


.01.  C  ! 


■f  S 


v  •  * 


iNDi:x. 


I03I 


TJreter  or  ureters.  stmcturc  of,  ibgO 
UriAcral  sheath.  i'b<;7 
Urtithrii,  1-22 

dfVclc^priient  of,  193 S 
tcMialc,   10-4 

structuiv  oi.  jr,2b 
lossa,  navicnlar  ol.  1924 

]yni]»hilu'S  oi,  u^6 

iilale,  T^rav-l.  i"un<;ul  ,  1927 

siructurv    jI,  i '.'2 4 
meatiiK  01.  i.  2  ; 
n<trves  of,  i.*.- ; 

inteni.tl,   :  .    4 
]Kjrti<»ii,  nit    '•"    .•riiMisot,  1023 
prt  st;itK     •',  J  i) 2 2 
spcmi^^v  '•'".  1923 

Vc'S;.«-lS  of,    11,20 

Urethral  bulb,  ii.n8 

t.'f'jst.  11^22 
UriiiMi  y  ^J^^.^^s,   i    f^o 

<lcveloi>Ti;  II t  of,  1934 
r ri n :  f..' r<  )us  t  vib :  ilo ,  1  S  7  7 
Tr  •};-jri!t;il  clvift,   2021 

^]Tiiiioter,  2049 

s;.  >t<Mn,  iSOi) 
T'uto-.-;»i.t'J  folds,  1743 
L  tef' »-vrsic  il  i)ouch,  1943 
l'torus.  ;cc3 

(it* ti'  liineiits  of,  2004 

))'  d  '  of,  2003 

l»""'X.d  lij.^-i'^"'«-!!!  of,  2004 

•  ••T\  i'  il  can.il  of,  2003 

( ''r\i.\  of,  2uo  \ 

c.haTii:"S  of  nit-ni^truatioTi,  2012 
cf  pn'«niancy.  2012 

dt- '/t^lopnii-rA  of,  20io_ 

fi-Tid-.is  <){,  2003 

jjl  '.nds  of.  2^37 

)yri)T)li;tH';^  of,  (JS9 

norvcs  '»f.  2C  10 

o;,  t'    u-rnal  '.-t,  2003 

p'^ri'')n('al  rrlatioTis  of,  20oj 

jj')M' '  >n  of.  2  0Q7 

prn(  i .  <'onsid..  201  2 

rolitivjfis  of.  2107 

r^nnd  li  !;riMUMU  of,  2005 

*tr':rtur*j  of,  2  d«' 7 

•'ariatif >ii>  of.  201  2 

vt  ssols  ol.   2 C.  9 
V'  ri*  1'.  I  51  I         « 

p;»s'atK-.   Ti; 2 2 

-Iri-tiirt   of,   1516 
Uvcal  Iract.  14^4. 
U\'\ila.  I  ^b^) 


Vi*.  '!'ia.  2  31 6 

dcVulop.T'-;nt    )f.  2  019 
foruix.  aT'ter:t  r  "t,  2r-:() 

]yinp}''>i  h>  of,  c,H() 
n«TV('    of.  2    . ,' 

\  'aOt.    (*OM'-'id    .    2  ^'19 

rolati'  ns  ot.  2^  1  o 
'.tril^-MT'*  .)!■    2>  I  7 
\'ari.<.'  lo»i  '>  f»f    -'..  1 1) 
'.  0*'>.     >s»  < '{ .   2 '.  '  ."^ 
WSJIiUl''   of.    2u2  2 

Vapinal    pr« >  • '^s   of    iiin.*r    ; 


Vari*.<.ula  of  cfiel^el^u^a,  ior.3 
V'iK:.lva,  s:nus  of,  700 
Valvc  or  vaivcs,  af»rVk\  700 

auricuIo-vt*mricLuar,  of  hcart.  Oi/t/ 
Kustachiaii.  694 
of  Hasner,  1479 
iU'o-..  a.'<"al,  i6(ji 
jnitr.d,  b<)() 
oi  Moruagni,  1074 
jniIiiionary,  700 
i)i  pulnionary  arU.Ty,  700 
rectal  (Houst(.»n"s;,  1674 
so^riikniar,  700 
The  bosi  a  n,  (.»95 
trie  iis{)id,  6(;q 
Valvulie  connivcnt^^s,  i6j/. 
\  a.sn  aberrantia  of  epididvn  is,  uj^o 
Vas  dclL-rens,  1954  , 

ainpuUa  of,  1955 
lym]>hntics  of,  98^'^ 
Vaša  '<'  isorum,  O74 
\'aior.  ampulla  of,  1721 
ValtT  Pacinian  corpiisclcs.  1018 
Vem  or  vein^,  allantoic,  33  « 
.circulation,  929 
anf]jular,  of  facial.  864 
auditory,  inlornal.  869 
auricular.  antcn»»r,  «82 

jx)Stcrior,  883 
axillary,  887 

prac  t.  consid.,  8.S8 
azygos,  893     - 
arch,  893 

devclopment  (t.  928 
rnajor,  893 
mi  nor,  805 

su\xiri<»r    Su; 
pract.  «onsid.,  .Sj^ 
s  y  ste  m,  89  5 
baM'  ir.  877 
b.'.."-''iK',  8(}0 

i!U  oian,  8()  i 
bisivorlebral,  8('7 
1  r;,.;lu.'l    8,S6 
!''•'.   h;"-  •(.•phri>\-,  8 
br>prhiai,  8(  ; 
c'LAr'..aO,  N5-1 

a!it«Tior,  S  s 'J 
!:'■•  It.  8^^ 
ii^.aldle.  ^;'' 
V">st(*n(»r    ; 
sniall.  8-'\    ^ 
\alvcs  '■'     '    * 
Cardinal,  02''^ 
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]K)Stcri 
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SV- 1    Mil   .'^*-    '"^^  ^ 

tcphali  •.  r^° 

.j^^,.,S(.rN.  8.,o 

11  KM  i  ^''"-  '"""^ 


.^^j.vnor,  S7S 


ccifbr^' 


•^:7 


<T 


^77 


jnic-iior.  S77 

[»■  »sti » ior, 
i  t^  t  (.'Tir  ;,  ^;7 

'   r;ii-i<llc.  St7 
]Ta»  t    <  ofi.>,i  b, 
^np<.'n>>r,  87- 
iTvirab 
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Ve.n  Oi  Vv\iis,  cervf^ul,  det-p,  859 
i:.:»:dle,  S  ^^4 
clvirJ^L-  \Villi:>si,  ^to 
C- J  ion  ici,  ..^7  7 
Ciiiirv,  HTitorior.  S70 
iK  s'eri'^r.  d;o 

c:i^u.ailcx,  i'iac,  <k-p.  010 
b^nfv-ifi  i  il,  91  7 

(»f  1^•J.^    9  1  4 

cl:  .-oi  icrition  of,  S52 

colio,  mi  d  d  le,  0:1 

ri'.;ht,   i 21 
cond\  n-'id,  antcri-T.  87^ 

curoniTV,  uf  faci-il.  i^<)5 

i:ilor"'T,  ot  f.uial,'8r5 

niiht.  h;'' 
of  coipiis  callostmi   antoriur,  S7S 
ix)>ieT-i  >r.  »S; 7 
(.-avcni-  'SUTU.  nc~ 
btnati    !i.  S77 

*-"'  o-thvn-icl,   t  t   superior  tii\roid,   Sbj 

^^^I '  dor^al  n    pciis  (clitoris),  909 

Sf  forean  \    i^.s6 
,      /'-f  hand.  ,s>sr) 
dental    i^,|,..i^j_  S83 

'^^^'^'Jtal.  87  S 

^^^^•^P^^-d,  aine^rior,  875 

,         ,       y''<iičTv  T,  875 
d.  r..al.of  lo.,,_  ^^^^     ' 


;!itoross<; 


ductus  A  ran  t. 
a  rt«  rit>r>vis 


•  )'^s.  886 


l^ol.iili,  93 
vc'n»»sus.  of| 
ornissaries  cf  f«.  1 
S76 


1,  929 


Tiicn  laccrnin  rnediinii. 


c/.lissarv,  87  > 

]>«.  tmor.  t^,,^ 
of  fora:nL'n  >'Vfi\ '.      ^^ 

<il   vcsalius    ^^. 
mast'>id.  876  ' 

fHX'ii>-*    \  876 
para^al.  S76 
pFtict.  <:onsid  ,  S~tj 


epija 


^1      T- 


r,  i\  •^.'p    o   u 


s- i', 'C :■"•'!  d.  ()i  7 

s;;i  i-n-  ''.  ol  ini-^rn.d 

ethip^    la^  S70 

faria',  So.j 

'It  ep,  >'  K 

;•:»■•!.  Cl  .■>id  .  ^fi4 

t '  insvorst ,   -  n2 

pr^'-t    coi.s-.  I.,  o  r8 
f  t  ta!  ^ir-  ulatioii.  9.0 
^f  ir.tir     •'.•.^•,>.  ejio 

fnr.i'  '"li  i.i.cr'-;'n  ir-  ''limn,  ''7!^ 

f-     ■♦!'   1I,   'H   1^1.  m1,         .5 

'f  G.-Vn,  8;6 


Tramrnarv,  8  60 


\'Vin  or  ve-'  >,  gas*:'.c,  923 

biiort,  9-'  i 
gastro-€pipl'^ic,  Icir.  ^ii 

righl,  'J? ! 
,<;luteal,  o-  > 
hemiazvg.s,  8  ;- 

accossc'"'.',  5^'i  7 
hemorrh'.i.d.  1.  nroiior,    r^, 

riiiddlf,  ocS 

jilt'\us,  i)'.  .^ 

Mi]x.'nor,  'J  2 2 
hepati«',  t;o2 

]'ract.  (M^nsid..  904 
hej  »a  Lica  coniniuiiis,    )  yQ 
ileo-cc^lic,  ')2i 
iliac,  comuion,  90  > 

pr.ut.  coiu-id.,  <^I7 

ex*cr'ia!,  909 

pra*  t.  con.  d.,  9  i  > 

intcrnal,  .^05 

pract .  ct)nsi«.l  .  g  i  S 
ilit»-lumbar,  i).y<) 
inlerior  cava,  pra^^t.  cou-id.,  .  o^ 

caval  sv>teni.  H  )i^ 
iiinominato.  858 

dcvci« 'i-mcn  t>i,  8^«; 

]>r.!.  "i.  consid.    85«) 
inten  ap'/ular  «  i  hand    8-*^; 
intercoslal,  8«  <> 

i.nicTiur,  «>i'  iuttTtia*  it.i-u  n-u*^  .  ^ 

su]'<^'r!or.  8.,f. 

I  ^  acrc^^-'  TV  K'"/ ,  8';0 

I  int^-Tvericd^r.!'.  Sg8 

jugular,  antirior,  8.>4 
extcrnvd.  8So 

p/..ttT'or,  h'^  \ 

pr<!<'t.   C.  -"ISl'!   .    SvSi 

intcrrud.  .soi 

Irailis  of,  S(  i 
j^rac    Ci'n^>  i  .   <(^  \ 
la^  i.d    irf-Tu-r,  i.**^"  t.vvial,  805 

S11J>  TU. v,   8'S 

la»  un,u  oi"  liural  ^nvisrs,  852 
lar;.n^'ei«l.  in'"cri;)r,  8c.i 
^  suj>'r;  »r.   of   su'j'crior  l!ivr»».d,    ^' 

of  leg,  d-.i"p,  g  1 1 

pra«  t     i  unsid.,  0^8 
<.f  Innbs,  «1«  v«  U  ]  v-cxn  of.  929 
lingml,  r-ci'   « «:  :'i'. -al,  867 
« -f  fa   Ml,  S<.7 

luillbir,   »rM 

asceiidiivj    1^01 
irarriniarv.  cxt«  m  a!    S.^8 

inlern  n    8'  .-> 
mar>:fma!,  rijt^bt.  ^:6 
mar^inalis  sjjr^lra,  855 
ot  Marshali,  >  ^'^ 
Tnassoteric,  «•'*  fa-  i  1',  8<i6 
n:ast<>jd  enii^^.ir      S(  j 
inaxillary,  niCM  '  1.  ^"2 

intern  d,  anrc.'>-,  of  facia!,  8r  ; 
median,  84^0 

dec]),  8Vf 
mediaslinal    artcr:    r,  ^'^i 
n>cdulli-sp  'Ml.  8'>,> 
mcniiigeal,  in  ji:  '    »    S^  ', 
mcsentcri'^,  i'ii»  t  .  r.  i>j-' 

»iiificr:.'!".  "M 
t   "tacarpc  '.    1   -shI,  ^  ^o 
nasal.  lalt  r:  1.  •>!  *\^i;.l.  86 ^ 
obh<j"a»»,  i  :  1:    ir»    t»f)  5 

of  Icf'  a 't  -K  .e,  8^6 
ci\  T  tirat  or,  y0  7 
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-     '^u- .s,  occipital,  859 

•  thulmic,  ar.astonioscs  of,  880 

iiiferior,  879 

^jraot.  coiisid.,  680 

sujierior,  879 
v:»r-.an,  903 
iiatine,  ascendirg,  oi  faciai,  866 

iiiferior,  of  facial,  866 
.  iMiar  arches,  886 
^.i]>erfieial,  890 
.  iM/bral,  of  facial,  865     ' 

■ jT»iniform  plexus,  903 

..!i'  rou.tic,  021 
.   .  ^rc:itico-duuf1onal,  92 1 
'    ^v>l:il,  aiitcrior,  of  facial,  866 

pobtericr,  882 
»arumbilical,  923 

.».rforating,  of  internal  maramary,  860 
)fncardiai,  861 
>:rriTioal,  superficial,  907 
»••roneal,  9x1 
jiiaryngcal/863 

plexus,  864 
U'--  nn.\  inferior,  901 

3.:perior,  86 1 
.'I    nt  ar,  910 

cxternal,  910 
p!oxus,  alveolar,  882 

extcrnal,  spinal,  897 

heinorrhoidal,  venous,  908 

internal,  spinal,  897 

pteryg"i(l,  882 

S'u  r;il,  005 

oi  Santorini.  gvoo 

\  •.'M')S'vl^  nianmiillT?,  S88 

IK)'. 'Htcii,    01  I 

pruct.  consKi.,  g  18 
r  ■. rL.il,  <)io 

acc<jssnry,  923 

»oll.ttoral  circulatiun  of,  923 

lic  vele  )p:nent  of,  928 

of  livcr,  1709 

svstem,  919 

pract.  consVl.,  925 
( /t  or 'T^vjid,  plexus,  882 
T>  Hit  lulal  plexus,  oor^ 
jtiidir,  e^ternal,  (>iO 

internat,  n-'^-j 
;niliiionary,  852    , 

anastoTiiuSfS  of.  ^^^ 
;»'  I<.»ric,  i) 2^:^  » 

radi  al,  880 

superiicial.  80  r 

accessorv,  8;i 
ren:tl,  .)02 

pract.  ronbid.,  go4 

<  't    R'      ZiuS,   Q2  4 

.sai  '•ai.  anterior,  plexus.  005 

latoral,  906 

T^iiddk',  00; 
«?:  p!i(n<')iis,  a(  (^ossory,  916 

Ir.ng,  910- 

short,  915 
.<'iatic,  906 

t'\  «;.M>tum  luoidum,  877 
•-   ^r.uid,  922 
i.  '   IS,  basilar,  87.} 

pract.  < onsid.,  H74  /^ 

civernoiis,  8/2 

pract.  consid.,  873  ' 

(''•-'•iilar,  872  y 

c(/ronary,  8  ^4 

•■^--1'irci  inater.  SO7 


Vein  or  veins,  sinus 

structv 
intercaveni 
lateral,  86 /j 

pract. 
longitudini| 

suiX3rii 

marginal,  j 

ocri  pital,  ^ 

petrosal,  if 
superii 

spheno-paj 

r.lraight,  žj 
small,  of  Galt.'i| 

intestine,  j 
spcrnititic,  903 

pracl.  co? 
sphcn-j-palatiri 
spinal,  897       ' 

cord,  89S 

pract.  cul 
splenic,  921 
sterno-mastoj' 

867 
structure  of,  1 
subciavian,  8 

pract.  co 
SUb(X)stal,  8g 
sublingual.  81 
submental,  o 
su]>erficial  of 
superior  c.ivj 
supraorbilal, 
suprarenal,  t 

inferior, 
suprascapul« 
Svlvian,  dee 
tcmporal,  dt- 

niiddle,, 

SUjX3rfid 
tenjporo-ni.tt 
tcslicular,  9? 
Thcbcsian.  j 
thoracic,  ac' 

long,  8' 
thoraco-<  pi* 
thvniio,  .5''^ J 
thvroid,  inR** 
prac'. 

niiddle,  3 

l^IcMus,  8 

Siii>eriorf 
tiuial,  anteric 

pr>sh'nor,  . 
torcnlar  Ileropi.. 
tvmpariio,  of  ter    . 
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